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Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

*Calvin  Glover,  President 


The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd  offered  members  a  rare  opportunity 
to  learn  what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  study  intensively  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  that 
have  caused  dissention  and  distress  in  America. 

The  World  Conference,  of  course,  was  destined  to  eclipse  every 
other  event  in  our  sphere  of  interest  this  year;  consequently  our 
program  was  curtailed,  and  our  meetings  so  arranged  that  the 
discussion  of  both  groups  might  be  accessible  to  all.  The  success 
of  this  plan  was  highly  gratifying,  and  the  committees  in  charge 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  liberal,  intelligent  cooperation. 
Our  convention  was  opened  a  day  before  the  World  Conference 
assembled  and  took  advantage  of  the  time  allowed  for  foreign 
guests  to  visit  New  York  agencies;  thus,  five  half-day  sessions 
were  at  our  disposal,  and  we  were  privileged  to  join  the  international 
group  at  round-tables  each  evening. 

The  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief  for  the  Blind  stated  the 
basic  principles  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
the  committee,  should  govern  relief  administration,  declaring  that 
neither  justice  nor  adequacy  can  be  secured  by  existing  plans,  and 
calling  for  social  service  of  the  highest  order  and  cooperative  budget- 
ing as  essential  elements  of  a  good  relief  scheme. 

Critical  analysis  of  this  report  by  Miss  Margaret  Rich  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  lifted  the  discussion  out 
of  the  narrow  groove  of  "Pensions  for  the  Blind,"  and  convinced 
us  that  the  pauperization  so  often  attributed  to  relief,  is  really  due 
to  the  manner  of  giving  rather  than  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  aid 
provided.  We  shall  not  forget  her  admonition  that  understanding 
should  teach  us  not  to  forgive,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  forgive. 


The  subject  of  educational  publicity  was  developed  inter- 
estingly and  helpfully  in  the  committee's  report.  Dr.  Leon  R. 
Whipple  then  described  the  craftsmanship  of  journalism  and  ex- 
plained the  editor's  attitude.  He  pointed  out  that  blindness,  simply, 
does  not  make  good  news,  but  that  personalities  and  prominent 
names  attract  attention.  Dr.  Whipple  advised  careful  selection  of  a 
brief  message  to  suit  the  particular  audience,  and  emphatically 
insisted  upon  distinctly  indicating  appropriate  action. 

Adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  by  our  association  was  an  oc- 
casion of  great  significance.  It  demonstrated  that  our  discussion 
of  the  subject  two  years  ago  made  a  profound  impression,  and  it 
exemplified  a  professional  attitude  not  previously  observed.  Bailey 
B.  Burritt  reviewed  this  code  with  a  sympathetic  understanding 
that  was  truly  inspiring.  There  was  worldly  wisdom  in  his  asser- 
tion that  a  code  of  ethics  is  not  law  but  is  an  impelling  ideal  whose 
force  must  rest  upon  the  character,  general  education,  special 
training  and  eagerness  to  learn  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  profession. 

The  enlightening  corridor  and  round-table  discussions  richly 
rewarded  those  who  attended  the  convention  in  person;  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  cannot  be  reported  in  our  "Proceedings."  The 
inspiring  addresses  and  genuine  cordiality  of  our  opening  session 
will  long  be  remembered.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  any  convention  been 
welcomed  and  entertained  with  such  thoughtful  hospitality,  and 
to  Mr.  Immeln,  Miss  Harper  and  Miss  Hayes,  we  offer  sincere 
thanks. 


PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

*Calvin  Glover 

We  have  come  to  New  York  to  engage  in  the  greatest  con- 
ference the  cause  of  the  bHnd  has  ever  prompted.  It  will,  without 
doubt,  take  a  place  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the  blind  with  the 
opening  of  Valentin  Hauy's  school,  the  establishment  of  three  great 
schools  in  America,  the  publication  of  Louis  Braille's  alphabet,  the 
consummation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  and 
the  organization  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  It  will  be  what  we  make  of  it :  if  we  catch  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  the  organizing  committee  we  shall  be  indefatigable 
in  our  search  for  newer  and  better  methods  of  serving  the  blind. 
We  shall  open-mindedly  and  earnestly  study  and  evaluate  the 
varied  experiences  and  accomplishments  that  will  be  reported  here 
this  week,  imagining  that  Valentin  Hauy,  Louis  Braille,  Dr.  Howe, 
Dr.  Armitage  and  Ambrose  Shotwell  would  say  cf  us,  "They  carry 
on." 

This  meeting  was  suggested  in  1925  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  then 
our  president;  two  years  later  a  committee  recommended  that  the 
two  professional  organizations  of  the  country  undertake  the  project 
jointly  and  develop  the  suggestion;  in  1929  encouraging  progress 
was  reported  and  the  approximate  date  was  announced;  tomorrow 
thirty-six  nations  will  sit  around  the  council  table.  A  stupendous 
undertaking  has  been  completed  splendidly,  and  to  Mr.  Irwin, 
Mr.  Migel  and  many  others,  we  bow  in  gratitude. 

Partially  eclipsed  by  this  great  international  event,  our  four- 
teenth biennial  convention  is  fitting  into  this  busy  week  where  it 
can.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  very  important  role.  Our  activity  is  no 
longer  intermittent  as  manifested  in  a  biennial  convention.  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  always  at  work, 
and  we  are  proud  to  summon  you  here  to  compare  notes  and  to 
criticize,  constructively,  the  studies  with  which  we  have  been 
occupied  during  the  biennium.  It  so  happened  that  we  had  an 
unusually  important  group  of  subjects  ripe  for  consideration  this 
biennium  which  well  deserves  the  full  amount  of  time  at  our  dis- 
posal.  We  might  have  extended  our  interests  in  an  entirely  separate 


convention,  but  few  of  you  would  have  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  both.  A  stimulating  spirit  of  cooperation  and  impersonal  service 
has  resulted  in  an  unavoidably  crowded  but  well  coordinated 
program.  If  we  can  stand  the  strain,  we  may  return  to  our  respective 
communities  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
with  knowledge  of  broader  opportunities  for  those  who  wait  for  us 
—  and  hope. 

Relief  has  mounted  to  the  most  conspicuous  place  among  the 
functions  of  social  agencies.  It  has  doubled  and  re-doubled  until 
it  has  become  the  despair  of  community  chest  leaders.  The  recent 
business  depression  has  forced  us  to  conclude  that  private  phil- 
anthropy cannot  carry  this  enormous  burden,  but  that  it  must  be 
checked  at  the  source  by  reorganization  of  business  and  by  state 
regulation  and  protection.  Industry  has  changed  so  rapidly 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  social  adjustments,  with  the 
result  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  human  beings  are  able  to  live 
independently  and  happily  in  our  civilized  community.  A  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  imperative.  In 
America  we  do  not  look  to  extreme  socialism  to  accomplish  this 
but  we  do  demand  that  industry  adapt  itself  intelligently  and  sym- 
pathetically to  the  aspirations  of  society  in  general.  That  this 
problem  bears  down  with  oppressive  force  upon  the  blind  no  one 
can  deny.  With  millions  of  able-bodied  men  crying  for  work  and, 
in  lieu  of  it,  insurance,  what  is  the  prospect  for  handicapped  people? 
If  the  handicap  is  slight,  a  precarious  semi-independent  existence 
is  still  possible;  for  the  much  larger  group  of  doubly  handicapped 
people,  life  can  only  be  sustained  through  pensions,  doles  or  wisely 
adjusted  relief.  Social  workers  have  been  prone  to  prejudices  and 
emotional  attitudes  toward  relief  and  only  a  few  have  seen  its 
constructive  value  as  an  instrument  for  social  improvement.  Your 
committee  has  recognized  it  as  such,  and  will  convince  you  that  it 
must  not  be  a  cheap,  crude  instrument,  but  a  scientifically  refined 
and  adequate  tool.  To  Mr.  Latimer  and  an  anonymous  friend  of 
his  organization  whose  moral  and  financial  support  made  our  study 
possible,  we  owe  thanks  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  con- 
clusions reached.  Above  all  we  must  abandon  the  "half -loaf" 
policy  and  strive  for  adequate  assistance  for  the  blind. 

The  report  of  our  publicity  committee  has  been  given  a  major 
place  on  our  program  this  week  because  publicity  in  social  work 
is  now  regarded  as  not  merely  an  expedient  procedure  but  an  essen- 
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tial  function.  When  I  remind  you  that  misconceptions  regarding 
blindness  constitute  the  most  serious  handicap  our  people  face, 
you  may  understand  why  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  co-workers  have 
been  asked  to  lead  us  in  a  discussion  of  publicity  which  should 
describe  the  technique  of  educating  the  public  and  outline  for  us 
a  philosophy  of  publicity  which  will  free  us  from  the  absurd  state- 
ments that  have  hopelessly  confused  and  distorted  our  work. 
We  regret  that  no  funds  were  available  for  assembling  the  committee 
but  the  report  will  be  submitted  with  confidence  and  Dr.  Whipple's 
criticism  of  it  will  be  offered  with  pride  on  our  part. 

When  we  met  at  Wawasee  we  attempted  to  take  stock  of  our 
professional  accomplishments  and  to 'test  our  claim  to  professional 
attainments.  We  felt  that  we  had  passed  the  adolescent  stage  and 
might  proceed  with  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics.  Many  ir- 
regular and  questionable  practices  have  disgraced  work  for  the 
blind  and  shamed  those  who  aspire  to  the  idealism  of  the  best  social 
workers.  Mr.  Watts,  supported  by  a  strong  committee,  will  pre- 
sent to  us  a  code  of  ethics  which  we  may  well  accept  and  it  should 
inevitably  raise  our  standard  of  professional  service.  You  must 
not  mistake  this  code  for  a  New  Year's  resolution.  It  has  been 
thoughtfully  constructed  and  deserves  a  careful  analysis.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  when  it  is  presented  tomorrow  afternoon  you 
must  "speak  or  forever  hold  your  peace"  and  be  condemned  if  you 
break  the  faith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  logical  step  must  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professional  register  to  which  only  experienced  and 
well  trained  workers  might  be  eligible.  Such  a  register  should  be 
of  assistance  to  friends  of  the  cause  everywhere  in  selecting  execu- 
tives, field  workers,  teachers  and  foremen  with  the  entire  influence 
of  our  association  back  of  it.  Some  of  the  unreasonable,  unjusti- 
fiable appointments  that  have  jeapordized  important  institutions 
in  late  years  should  be  avoided.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
the  endorsement  of  this  professional  body  should  be  respected,  for 
the  success  of  each  individual  organization  affects  the  integrity 
of  our  cause;  and  that  cause  we  are  determined  to  promote  and 
glorify. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADEQUATE  RELIEF 

Your  committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  Thirteenth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  hereinafter  given,  after  as  thorough  an  examination  in- 
to the  facts  as  time  and  opportunity  have  permitted,  presents 
for  your  consideration  the  following  principles  and  accompanying 
data  governing  the  question  of  adequate  relief  for  the  blind: 

First  of  all,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  principles 
here  presented  can  be  carried  out  with  few  exceptions  by  authorized 
agencies  for  the  blind  without  extensive  additions  to  staff  or  over- 
head and  can  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  local  case  working 
agencies. 

The  committee  looks  with  disapproval  upon  organizations  for 
the  blind,  municipal  authorities,  or  the  police  proceeding  against 
blind  mendicants  as  such;  action  should  be  taken  against  mendi- 
cancy in  general  and  not  in  particular ;  in  the  case  of  the  blind  men- 
dicant no  action  should  be  taken  against  an  individual  until  some 
provision  has  been  made  in  advance  for  his  maintenance  or  re- 
habilitation. The  committee  emphatically  disapproves  of  all  forms 
of  migratory  mendicancy. 

In  addition  to  every  other  interpretation,  the  term  "relief" 
as  used  in  this  report  is  understood  to  mean  and  to  include  any 
form  of  public  funds  appropriated  as  gratuities  or  as  pensions  for 
the  blind,  under  the  provisions  and  statues  of  the  several  states. 

Principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of  adequate 
relief : 

I.     DEFINITION  OF  ADEQUATE  RELIEF: 

1.  Blindness  itself  is  a  sufficiently  well  recognized  economic 
handicap  as  to  require  special  relief  at  the  hands  of  society. 

2.  Such  relief  should  be  adequate. 

(a)  Adequate  relief  from  whatever  source  or  sources 
obtained  should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
as  determined  by  the  best  scientific  and  social  judg- 
ment of  the  standards  in  the  community  in  which  the 
blind  person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed  or  fiat  rate 
amounts.  The  committee  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  efficient  case  work  is  indispensable  to  the  giving  of 
relief. 


(b)  Relief  which  merely  supplies  the  elemental  require- 
ments for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  recreation  may  be 
characterized  as  static  or  continuing,  and  such  relief 
should  be  given  exclusively  to  those  who  are  physically, 
mentally  or  morally  unfit  for  remunerative  work. 

(c)  Relief  which  rehabilitates  through  restoration  of 
function,  education,  augmentation  of  earnings,  conces- 
sion of  privileges,  removal  of  obligations,  or  capitahza- 
tion  of  business,  may  be  called  constructive,  and  must 
comprehend  unhampered  completion  of  a  rehabilitation 
program,  the  development  of  latent  resources,  security 
in  social  and  industrial  position,  and  reasonable  provision 
for  old  age. 

(d)  Adequate  relief,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 
sum  of  one's  income  from  all  personal  and  other  sources, 
and  that  estimated  as  necessary  for  his  maintenance  by 
the  best  scientific  and  social  judgment  of  the  standards 
of  the  community  in  which  the  individual  lives. 

II.     WHO  SHALL  RECEIVE  RELIEF: 

1.  The  recipient  must  be  blind. 

(a)  "In  general,  a  person  is  blind  who  is  unable,  even 
with  the  use  of  specially  fitted  glasses,  to  read  ordinary 
type  or  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  neces- 
sary." This  definition  was  approved  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  on  definition  of  blindness.    * 

2.  The  recipient  must  have  attained  his  majority  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  recipient  must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  state  at  the 
time  of  making  application  for  relief,  or  must  have  lost 
his  sight  within  the  state. 

4.  The  recipient  who  is  addicted  to  habitual  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  lawlessness  shall  be  treated  as  mentally 
sick,  and  should  be  cared  for  by  the  institution  provided 
by  society,  and  forfeit  his  right  to  relief. 

5.  The  recipient  who  is  guilty  of  mendicancy  shall  forfeit 
this  form  of  relief. 


6.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  an  inmate  of  a  public  or  private 
institution,  or  have  been,  prior  to  loss  of  sight,  the  habit- 
ual recipient  of  public  charity. 

7.  The  recipient  shall  not  be  one  who  prior  to  loss  of  sight 
was  so  incapacitated  by  mental  or  physical  infirmities 
as  to  constitute  him  a  public  charge;  such  individuals 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  institution  specializing  in 
his  major  handicap. 

III.     WHO  SHALL  PAY  RELIEF: 

1.  The  committee  favors  provision  for  static  or  continuing 
relief  from  governmental  funds,  local  and  state,  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis. 

2.  The  committee  further  favors  provision  for  constructive 
relief  from  governmental  funds,  state  and  local,  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis,  relying  on  private  philanthropy,  operating 
through  duly  authorized  agencies  for  the  blind,  to  supple- 
ment such  activities  and  to  develop  new  fields  of  research 
and  opportunity. 

IV.     ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIEF: 

1.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  properly  constituted 
local  authorities  who  shall  provide  for  an  eye  examination 
of  applicant  by  a  competent  eye  physician. 

2.  If  the  applicant  qualifies  under  the  definition  of  blindness, 
as  given  under  Section  II,  1-A,  the  properly  constituted 
local  authorities  shall  proceed  to  investigate  through 
the  instrumentality  of  recognized  social  case  workers, 
who  shall  recommend  the  form  of  relief  to  be  given.    . 

3.  The  properly  constituted  state  authorities  shall  promul- 
gate standards  for  the  administration  of  relief  and  hear 
and  pass  upon  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  local 
authorities. 

4.  This  relief  should  be  available  to  those  who  cooperate 
fully  with  the  recommendations  of  the  social  worker 
experienced  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  failure  on  their 
part  to  do  so  may  be  deemed  just  cause  for  withholding 
or  curtailing  the  relief. 
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5.  Prompt  investigation  of  applicants  and  action  upon 
recommendations  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Chairman 

Charles  A.  Hamilton 

Matthew  A.  Dunn 

John  B.  Mason 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Secretary. 


DATA  ELABORATING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ADEQUATE  RELIEF 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Thirteenth  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  1929  at  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana: 

"Whereas,  some  30  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  population  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  financial 
reparation,  as  the  most  practical  form  of  restitution  for  deprivation 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  illregulated  society;    and 

"Whereas,  this  problem  has  been  both  approached  and 
handled  more  inadequately  and  more  improperly  than  any  other 
phase  of  work  for  the  blind ;    and 

"Whereas,  the  questions  involved  are  so  intimately  personal 
and  so  essentially  financial,  as  to  make  the  problem  itself  an 
exceptionally  sensitive  and  difficult  one;    and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  timely  and  adequate  financial  relief 
for  non-employable  blind  people,  not  only  tends  to  force  these 
individuals  to  methods  of  earning  a  livelihood  commonly  charac- 
terized as  pauperism,  but  also  seriously  embarrasses  the  problem 
of  employing  those  blind  people  capable  of  professional,  commercial, 
or  industrial  activity  by  constantly  injecting  into  the  situation  so 
many  cases  of  the  definitely  non-employable  blind ;   be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  Wawasee,  Indiana,  June  28,  1929, 
devote  itself  to  the  solution  of  this  most  important  problem  of  the 
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day,  by  placing  the  question  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  definitely 
charged  to  study  existing  methods  of  relief  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings, including  definite  plans  and  recommendations,  to  the  1931 
convention  of  this  association ;   and  be  it  further 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  association  shall  serve  as 
the  active  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  that  the  other  personnel 
of  the  committee  shall  consist  of  one  leading  educator  of  the  young 
blind,  two  known  friends  of  the  so-called  street  worker,  and  one 
leading  employer  of  the  adult  blind,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing 
funds,  not  in  excess  of  $500,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
mittee." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Calvin  S.  Glover,  who 
was  named  as  chairman  in  the  resolution,  appointed  Charles  A. 
Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  the  representative  of  the  educators  of  the  young  blind; 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  the  representative  of  the  workers  for 
the  blind;  Honorable  Matthew  A.  Dunn  of  Pittsburgh  and  John  B. 
Mason  of  Chicago  as  special  representatives  of  the  so-called  street 
workers. 

The  committee  held  two  all  day  sessions  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Blind,  434  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies,  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania,  November  14,  1930,  and  Febru- 
ary 21,  1931,  at  both  of  which  all  members  were  present.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  field  secre- 
tary, were  present  by  invitation  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  necessary  funds,  as  named  in  the  resolution,  were  secured 
from  a  Pittsburgh  friend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  who  prefers  to  have  her  name  withheld,  but  to  whom  the 
committee  hereby  publicly  tenders  its  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  "Blind  Relief  Laws"  com- 
piled by  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay.  This  exhaustive 
study  on  relief  and  the  relief  laws  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
valuable to  the  committee  in  its  study  of  adequate  relief. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  October  6,  1930,  the  chairman,  Calvin 
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S.  Glover,  laid  down  in  part  the  following  lines  of  thought  for  the 
consideration  and  guidance  of  the  committee : 

DEFINITION  OF  RELIEF 

"Relief  is  a  'practical  means  of  sustaining  existence',  says 
Grace  Marcus.  In  a  broad  sense,  any  assistance  which  is  altru- 
istically proffered  by  the  more  than  competent  to  the  incompetent 
victims  of  exceptionally  adverse  circumstances  may  be  termed 
relief.  Its  simple  manifestations  in  neighborliness  and  fraternal  co- 
operation are  ever  present  in  society;  but,  when  it  calls  upon 
strangers  and  philanthropic  organizations  to  supplement  the  cour- 
tesies and  favors  of  relatives  and  friends,  it  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  community  problem.  The  purpose  of  relief  is  not  essentially 
to  elevate  standards  of  living,  but  to  restore  them  to  what  would 
be  regarded  as  normal  if  the  peculiar  disability  were  removed.  It 
aims  specifically  to  counteract  the  disablement;  and  when  this  is 
done,  so  far  as  objective  considerations  go,  the  relief  is  adequate. 
However,  this  must  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view. 

"Relief  which  merely  supplies  the  elemental  requirements 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  recreation  may  be  characterized  as 
permanent  or  static;  that  which  rehabilitates  through  restoration 
of  function,  education,  subsidy  of  wages,  concession  of  privileges, 
removal  of  obligations,  or  capitalization  of  business  may  be  called 
constructive.  Our  study  will  focus  upon  monetary  relief  for  the 
blind,  and  both  of  these  types  will  be  scrutinized:  the  static  for  the 
infirm,  and  the  constructive  for  those  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  strong  enough  to  work.  For  the  former,  adequacy  im- 
plies sufficient  resources  to  maintain  them  at  the  level  of  their  social 
peers;  for  the  latter,  adequacy  must  comprehend  unhampered 
completion  of  a  rehabilitation  program,  the  development  of  latent 
resources,  security  in  social  and  industrial  position,  and  reasonable 
provision  for  old  age. 

"These  considerations  we  submit  as  the  criteria  for  adequacy, 
since  we  are  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  defined  in  objective  terms. 
Intelligent,  sympathetic  administration  will  devise  specific  tests  for 
the  integrity  of  this  policy,  and  individual  adjustments  will  be 
made  with  true  social  justice.  For  each  individual  therefore,  ade- 
quacy must  be  translated  into  an  absolute  figure,  and  if  the  amount 
of  income  from  earnings  and  all  other  sources  is  less  than  that  figure, 
the  person  is  in  need  of  relief.  Obviously,  secrecy,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  extravagance  are  imcompatible  with  sound  relief  budget- 
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ing.  Adequate  relief,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  one's 
income  from  all  personal  and  other  sources  and  that  judiciously- 
estimated  as  necessary  to  maintain  him  at  a  normal  standard  of 
living." 

WHO  SHALL  RECEIVE  RELIEF 

"Since  this  particular  form  of  relief  is  intended  to  compensate 
for  the  economic  handicap  of  blindness,  the  recipient  must  be  blind. 
For  the  present,  we  may  accept  the  following  definition,  which  was 
formulated  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A. 
I.  B.  —  'In  general,  a  person  is  blind  who  is  unable,  even  with  the 
use  of  specially  fitted  glasses,  to  read  ordinary  type  or  to  perform 
any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  necessary.' 

"The  recipient  must  qualify  as  a  member  of  the  group  for 
which  the  relief  is  provided  in  respect  to  age,  residence,  character, 
etc.  Generous  communities  must  be  protected  against  exploita- 
tion; consequently,  relief  appropriated  for  citizens  of  a  city,  county, 
state  or  nation  should  be  withheld  from  a  new  comer  until  he  may 
have  demonstrated  that  he  had  a  motive  other  than  this  benefit 
for  changing  his  residence.  Proof  of  independent  citizenship  should 
be  required  except  when  an  utterly  unforeseen  circumstance  forces 
him  to  apply  for  relief. 

"The  character  of  one  who  receives  relief  should  harmonize 
with  the  special  order  which  sustains  him.  Debauchery,  dissipation, 
lawlessness,  ill-temper,  cruelty  and  extravagance  are  not  qualities 
which  society  feels  obliged  to  perpetuate.  Persons  who  manifest 
such  traits  should  be  denied  relief. 

"The  recipient  must  lack  personal  resources  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him,  including  assistance  from  those  legally  responsible  for 
his  support,  and  must  have  been  rendered  industrially  incompetent 
because  of  blindness.  The  clause  'because  of  blindness'  will  always 
be  interpreted  literally,  but  incapacity  resulting  from  amputation, 
paralysis,  ill  health,  feeble  mindedness,  and  old  age  should  not  be 
charged  to  blindness,  and  a  wise  administration  must  discriminate 
at  this  point.  That  the  addition  of  blindness  to  these  afflictions 
complicates  and  aggravates  the  situation,  no  one  will  deny,  and 
in  all  fairness,  an  adjusted  portion  of  the  jelief  should  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  blindness." 

WHO  SHALL  PAY  RELIEF 

"Although  blindness  is  a  universal  social  problem,  the  poverty 
resulting  from  it  should  be  alleviated  according  to  the  diverse  stand- 
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ards  of  living  prevailing  in  diJfferent  localities.  Part  of  the  burden 
should  be  carried  by  society  as  a  whole,  but  the  smaller  community 
should  decide  what  is  adequate,  and  should  prove  its  sincerity  by 
contributing  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  funds.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  distribution  of  relief  in  America  should  originate 
in  the  county,  and  that  half  of  the  expense  might  be  refunded  by 
the  state.  A  central  administrative  and  follow-up  service  would 
insure  uniform  practices  throughout  the  state,  and  an  inflexible 
figure  would  not  be  the  criterion  of  equity.  Such  a  system  would 
release  private  philanthropy  for  experimentation  with  rehabili- 
tation projects  and  for  emergency  service." 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIEF 

"We  can  never  hope  to  provide  adequate  relief  through  stipu- 
lated doles  of  money.  Edward  Devine  distinguishes  four  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  instinct  which  supports  this  form  of 
charity:  'The  desire  to  alleviate  obvious  and  obstrusive  distress; 
the  desire  to  relieve  distress  adequately;  the  desire  to  restore  the 
dependent,  if  possible,  to  a  position  of  self-support;  and,  finally, 
the  desire  to  create  social  conditions  in  which  pauperism  is  entirely 
absent.'  An  enlightened  relief  administration  will  recognize  and 
progressively  develop  these  attitudes  in  cooperation  with  local 
social  agencies.  Relief,  as  a  constructive  social  function,  should 
utilize  all  medical,  surgical,  educational  and  industrial  resources 
looking  toward  rehabilitation;  and,  in  cases  of  hopeless  infirmity, 
it  should  express  the  genuine  altruism  that  pervades  human  nature. 

"This  service  should  not  be  entrusted  to  local  officials,  but 
these  policies  should  be  interpreted  by  highly  trained  supervisors 
from  a  central  office.  Uniform  justice  should  be  displayed  through 
sympathetic  treatment  of  individuals,  and  humiliating  inquisitions 
should  give  place  to  cooperative  budget -making.  A  central  ad- 
ministration office  should  register  all  applicants  when  approved 
by  its  agents,  and  should  fix  standards  and  enforce  regulations  as 
conditions  warrant  to  insure  equity  throughout  the  state." 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  the  committee  worked  upon 
the  following  analysis  of  blind  people : 

The  ratio  of  blindness  based  upon  the  best  available  statistics, 
which  are  insufficient  except  for  general  approximation,  ranges 
from  one  blind  person  to  800  of  the  population,  to  from  one  to  1800, 
according  to  the  general  hygienic  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
respective  localities. 
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In  general  65  per  cent  of  blind  people  have  lost  their  sight  sub- 
sequent to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  25  per  cent  have  become  blind 
between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Approximately  10  per  cent  of  blind  people  are  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  90  per  cent  are  adults.  Of  the  90  per  cent  of 
adult  blind,  30  per  cent  comprise  those  comfortably  situated  either 
in  their  own  right,  or  as  the  result  of  their  own  initiative;  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent,  whether  blinded  before  or  after  attaining  their 
majority,  are  capable  of  a  measure  of  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment; the  remaining  30  per  cent  comprise  the  non^employable 
blind  people  in  need  of  partial  or  complete  financial  relief  at  the 
hands  of  society.  When  we  realize  the  difficulty  of  a  person  with 
sight,  having  lost  his  position  subsequent  to  fifty  years  of  age, 
finding  employment,  we  can  readily  understand  how  large  a  per- 
centage of  blind  people  are  unemployed  simply  because  of  their 
advanced  age.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  increasing  hmitation 
upon  the  employment  of  handicapped  people  of  all  classes,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  high  powered  machinery  and  other  labor 
saving  devices,  further  accounts  for  the  number  of  unemployable 
blind  people. 

The  30  per  cent  of  unemployable  blind  must,  therefore,  be  the 
recipients  of  relief  defined  as  static  in  this  report,  whereas  the 
30  per  cent  capable  of  a  measure  of  rehabilitation  and  employment 
will  require,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  constructive  relief  as  defined 
in  the  body  of  this  report. 

The  10  per  cent  of  children  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  report 
are  considered  adequately  provided  for,  as  are  the  remaining  30 
per  cent  comfortably  situated  in  their  own  right  or  as  the  result 
of  their  own  activity. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold  described  the  aims 
of  education  as  "the  getting  to  know  on  all  matters  which  concern 
us,  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world;  and 
through  this  knowledge  turning  a  stream  of  fresh  and  pure  thought 
on  our  stock  notions  and  habits."  He  also  said  that  we  do  not 
change  our  mind  as  the  result  of  logic  and  refutation,  but  as  we 
learn  more  the  ground  gently  shifts  beneath  us  and  we  no  longer 
look  at  things  as  we  formerly  did. 

Educational  publicity  in  work  for  the  blind  may  be  described 
in  a  similar  manner,  for  it  seeks  to  direct  fresh  streams  of  new  and 
clear  thought  toward  the  stock  notions  and  habits  of  the  public 
in  order  that  the  unsound,  unfertile  ground  which  has  supported 
it  may  be  shifted  gently  and  replaced  by  the  firmer  soil  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  the  blind. 

If  a  well  thought  out  program  of  publicity  can  bring  us  firmer 
footing  and  bridge  the  gap  between  our  work  and  a  more  productive 
public  interest  in  it,  it  merits  thought  at  least,  possibly  early 
action  —  and  in  order  to  build  up  a  proper  background  on  which 
to  lay  our  plans,  consideration  in  this  paper  is  first  of  all  given  to 
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the  various  media,  through  and  by  which  pubHcity  can  be  secured. 
In  Hsting  these  media,  brief  comments  only  are  made  on  them. 
The  committee  feels  that  more  than  this  is  not  feasible  in  the  time 
allotted  to  this  paper. 

Under  the  head  of  printed  matter,  we  can  all  picture  the  various 
types  of  pamphlets,  folders,  dodgers,  house  organs  and  reports  which 
are  in  common  use.  In  the  preparation  of  such  material,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  given  to  the  outside  appearance  and  the  form 
of  type  and  illustrations;  the  wise  use  of  colors  and  the  proportion 
of  the  booklet  or  pamphlet  itself.  No  matter  how  interesting  the 
subject  matter  may  be,  if  the  appearance  is  not  attractive,  it 
will  not  be  read. 

Another  medium  is  the  public  meeting  —  this  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  types  —  one,  which  is  especially  arranged  for 
presentation  of  your  work ;  and  the  other,  the  so-called  ready-made 
audience.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  secure 
for  at  least  one  of  your  speakers,  a  person  who  is  of  sufficient  inter- 
est by  reason  of  personality,  high  standing  in  your  work,  or  official 
position.  Such  a  speaker  will  create  an  immediate  interest  in  your 
meeting  and  assure  the  largest  possible  attendance.  Further 
than  that,  the  general  interest  of  the  community  in  the  speaker 
will  make  the  news  of  the  meeting  acceptable  to  the  local  papers 
and  will  extend  the  publicity  of  the  meeting  itself  to  a  large  group 
of  readers  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  attend. 
Another  very  important  point  in  connection  with  such  meetings 
is  that  the  program  should  be  arranged  to  the  end  that  no  more 
time  than  absolutely  necessary  be  consumed. 

If  this  is  of  extreme  importance  in  meetings  which  are  arranged 
for  consideration  of  your  own  special  work,  it  is  doubly  vital  where 
you  get  an  opportunity  to  speak  at  a  ready-made  meeting.  Ready- 
made  audiences  are  found  in  regular  meetings  of  service  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  church  groups,  school  assemblies  and  other  gather- 
ings of  a  similar  character.  If  you  get  a  chance  to  speak  for  ten 
minutes  at  such  a  meeting,  finish  in  nine  if  you  can.  Then  you  may 
get  a  return  invitation.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  go  along  for  half 
an  hour,  you  will  never  be  asked  back  until  the  whole  membership 
is  changed. 

A  third  medium  which  has  come  into  extensive  use  within  the 
last  few  years  is  the  radio.  You  are  all  familiar  with  its  use  —  its 
possibilities  have  barely  been  touched.  It  may  be  used  intensively 
in  the  interests  of  a  campaign  with  a  definite  short  time  objective, 
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or  it  may  be  used  at  regular  periods  over  a  longer  time  to  build  up 
goodwill  in  a  community  for  your  organization  or  your  work.  In 
either  event,  the  series  of  talks  should  be  carefully  planned  with 
a  definite  purpose  in  mind,  and  the  whole  program  should  at  least 
be  outlined  before  the  first  talk  is  given.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  form  of  writing  and  speaking.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  this  difference,  you  will  find  that  consultation 
with  experienced  persons  and  the  faithful  following  of  their  advice 
will  add  immeasurably  to  the  results  you  will  obtain. 

It  is  well  to  give  consideration  here  to  a  matter  which  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  public  speaking.  It  is  equally  applicable 
to  addressing  seen  and  unseen  audiences.  It  is  the  voice.  Some  of 
you  have  been  gifted  with  naturally  good  speaking  voices.  You 
know  how  to  control  them  and  your  diction  is  excellent,  but  how 
many  times  have  you  gone  to  a  meeting  or  tuned  in  a  station  with 
every  expectation  of  being  delightfully  entertained  for  half  an  hour 
and  after  vainly  straining  your  ears  to  catch  the  speaker's  voice, 
or  to  understand  what  he  is  saying,  have  given  up  in  despair?  How 
often  has  a  flat  monotone,  or  a  regularly  spaced  drop  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence  lulled  you  into  complete  indifference  to  what  was  being 
said.  If  you  expect  to  use  this  form  of  publicity  and  to  get  the  best 
results  from  it,  make  up  your  mind  to  learn  to  use  your  voice  to  the 
very  limit  of  its  capacity.  In  almost  every  city,  someone  can  be  found 
who  is  competent  to  give  instructions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice. 
The  time  and  money  spent  on  such  instruction  will  repay  you  well. 
This  does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  you  should  attempt  to  make 
yourself  into  something  which  you  are  not.  It  does  mean  that 
you  will  get  much  better  reactions  to  your  talks  if  you  are  able  to 
tell  your  story  in  a  clear,  clean  cut  voice  that  reaches  the  last  seat 
in  the  hall  without  deafening  those  immediately  in  front  of  you. 
There  should  be  enough  color  in  it  to  keep  its  tone  from  becoming 
monotonous. 

The  forms  of  publicity  which  fall  under  the  head  of  dramatic 
methods  are  particularly  adapted  to  arousing  interest  in  work 
for  the  blind.  These  include  exhibits,  fairs,  pageants  and  plays. 
Under  this  head,  comes  the  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  which 
is  so  familiar  to  everyone.  In  it  you  have  both  an  exhibit  of  accom- 
plishment in  still  life  and  a  demonstration  of  the  actual  processes 
which  are  used  in  the  making  of  the  articles  shown.  It  should  be 
possible  to  extend  the  value  of  these  educational  weeks  by  reaching 
a  larger  group  of  persons  in  the  community.     One  way  in  which 
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this  might  be  done  is  by  the  organization  of  a  speakers'  bureau, 
in  connection  with  your  exhibits.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
bureau  not  only  to  secure  speakers  who  will  be  available  during  the 
week  but  also  to  get  in  touch  with  every  local  organization  which 
holds  regular  meetings  in  order  to  arrange  for  time  on  their  pro- 
grams. 

The  newspaper  is  probably  the  publicity  medium  with  which 
you  are  the  most  familiar,  and  while  it  is  one  which  is  more  or 
less  shortlived  —  that  is  to  say,  the  news  stories  or  other  articles 
which  appear  in  it  disappear  with  each  day's  issue  —  its  value  for 
our  purpose  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  newspaper  is  read  by  hundreds  of  persons  each  day  who  never 
read  anything  else  and  of  whom  reports,  pamphlets  and  even 
articles  in  the  popular  magazines  are  completely  lost.  Moreover, 
even  though  the  paper  is  read  hurriedly,  the  thought  expressed 
in  a  headline  or  the  idea  caught  from  a  picture  may  be  retained  in 
the  memory  long  after  the  substance  of  a  longer  story  is  forgotten. 
For  this  reason  and  because  newspaper  publicity  is  more  frequently 
sought  than  any  other,  we  are  going  to  go  a  little  more  fully  into 
the  technique  of  its  use.  First  of  all,  let  us  see  what  kinds  of  things 
in  the  way  of  publicity  appear  in  newspapers. 

There  is  the  news  story  which  is  a  story  of  some  unusual  happen- 
ing taking  place  immediately  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  paper. 
Not  all  events  of  this  character,  however,  have  all  of  the  qualities 
which  make  them  acceptable  to  the  news  editor.  First  of  all,  they 
must  have  "news  shape";  that  is,  they  must  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  have  taken  on  a  definite  and  unmistakable  form. 
Further,  while  a  great  many  happenings  and  announcements 
may  be  said  to  have  "news  shape"  comparatively  few  fulfill  a 
more  important  requirement  of  the  newspaper  editor,  which  is 
that  they  shall  have  "news  value."  Perhaps,  the  best  way  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  a  story  which  has  "news  shape" 
alone,  and  which  has  both  "news  shape"  and  "news  value,"  is  by  a 
concrete  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  your  organization  is  pre- 
paring to  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  that  you  wish  to  have  an 
announcement  of  this  event  carried  by  your  local  papers.  You 
get  in  touch  with  the  city  editor  and  give  him  all  of  the  necessary 
facts  about  your  meeting;  the  time  and  place;  the  name  of  the 
organization;  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Your  story  then  has 
"news  shape,"  but  because  of  the  narrow  field  in  which  you  are 
working,  it  lacks  interest  for  the  general  readers  of  the  paper. 
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If,  however,  in  addition  to  having  present  at  your  meeting  those  who 
are  directly  connected  with  your  work,  you  are  able  to  secure  as 
one  of  your  speakers  the  mayor  of  your  city  or  the  governor  of  your 
state,  the  story  which  you  give  the  editor  will  take  on  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  The  personality  or  prominence  of  the  speaker 
will  make  the  event  of  interest  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity, and  the  story  will  then  have  both  "news  shape"  and  "news 
value." 

Then  there  is  the  feature  story.  This  is  a  story  whose  primary 
requisite  is  human  interest.  Again,  most  newspapers  from  time 
to  time,  or  periodically,  carry  special  articles.  These  are  generally 
longer  and  go  into  greater  detail  than  the  feature  story,  but  contain 
the  same  underlying  thought  of  human  interest.  Many  news- 
papers, too,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  carry  a  special  section  or 
a  page  devoted  to  the  activities  of  agencies  engaged  in  all  types  of 
social  work.  Since  in  the  feature  story,  special  article  or  the  article 
intended  for  the  section  devoted  to  social  work,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  form  required  for  the  news  story,  they  are 
often  more  readily  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  the  publicity 
writer.  Any  readable  style  which  the  writer  can  handle  with  sure- 
ness  and  which  fits  his  material,  is  appropriate  to  the  special  article. 
It  is  also  true  that  work  for  the  blind  provides  much  more  and  better 
material  for  the  special  article  than  for  the  news  story. 

Still  another  way  in  which  you  can  occasionally  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  newspaper  in  presenting  the  aims  of  your  organi- 
zation to  the  public  is  the  interview.  This  is  a  kind  of  article  which 
may  or  may  not  be  related  to  current  news  but  which  will  find  its 
way  to  the  public  if  the  subject  material  is  fresh  and  the  treatment 
skillful,  or  the  person  interviewed  is  well  known. 

Lastly,  there  is  material  which  is  subject  matter  for  the  edi- 
torial page.  This  may  be  divided  under  two  separate  heads  — 
letters  to  the  editor  and  editorial  comment.  Miss  Claire  M.  Tows- 
ley,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which  fre- 
quently obtains  the  publication  of  letters  to  the  press,  tells  how 
it  is  done.  "Doing  this  sort  of  publicity  means  watching  the  papers 
very  closely  each  day.  Perhaps  having  someone  clip  them  for  you 
and  then  answering  anything  that  possibly  has  a  bearing  on  your 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  'Letters  to  the  Editor'  column  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  appeared  one  letter  entitled,  'Find  World  Cruel  to 
the  Sick'  from  a  man  who  said  he  had  tuberculosis  and  nobody 
would  help  him.     Our  society  answered  this  in  an  open  letter  to 
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the  editor  telling  him  just  what  we  are  here  for  and  asking  the 
man  to  come  in.  Our  letter  was  then  answered  by  two  or  three 
open  letters  from  readers  complimenting  the  city  on  having  a  society 
that  showed  such  interest  in  people  in  trouble.  Perhaps,  a  letter 
appears  on  the  subject  of  public  begging.  Answer  it  and  get  some 
constructive  ideas  across.  Sometimes  the  public  criticizes  the 
methods  of  charitable  organizations.  Don't  pass  up  such  a  chal- 
lenge.    Meet  it. 

"If  weeks  go  by  and  no  fitting  chance  comes  to  answer  some 
article,  then  throw  out  something  to  the  public  on  your  own  'hook' 
by  submitting  a  letter  on  some  subject  close  to  the  interest  of  your 
organization.  You  may  get  a  four  line  nibble  or  even  a  thirty 
line  bite  in  response  to  your  literary  casting." 

In  "Publicity  for  Social  Work,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routzahn,  in 
commenting  on  the  use  of  the  editorial  page,  say,  "editorial  com- 
ment is  barred  from  the  news  columns.  On  his  own  page  the  editor 
may  approve  or  criticize,  argue  either  side  in  a  controversy,  and 
recommend  the  support  of  this  or  that  cause  or  policy.  Here  also 
news  of  the  day  is  interpreted  or  enlarged  upon  as  it  is  in  the  special 
feature  article,  but  more  briefly  and  usually  with  a  greater  dignity 
of  style  than  in  the  news  columns. 

"Editorials  grow  out  of  the  news.  Those  who  are  influenced 
by  them  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  editor's  judgment  and 
opinions.  The  publicity  writer  then  should  gain  access  to  the 
editorial  page  by  way  of  the  news  columns.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
concerned  with  supplying  news  which  he  hopes  will  inspire  favorable 
editorial  comment.  He  may  call  his  news  to  the  editor's  attention, 
or  supply  the  editor  with  facts  and  figures  in  convenient  form  for 
editorial  use,  or  take  up  with  him  errors  that  have  appeared  in  the 
news  or  editorials.  He  may,  and  sometimes  does,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  editor,  write  material  to  include  editorials  which  are 
printed,  for  editors  are  sometimes  glad  to  receive  authoritative 
comment  on  subjects  of  which  they  know  little." 

If  you  expect  to  use  the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for  publicity 
at  all  there  are  several  things  that  you  should  keep  constantly 
in  mind.  The  editor  is  probably  one  of  the  busiest  persons  that 
you  know  and  while  one  edition  of  his  paper  is  coming  off  the  press, 
he  is  working  against  time  to  be  ready  for  the  next  one.  So  in  your 
approach  to  him,  you  will  find  yourself  much  better  received  if  you 
prepare  your  material  for  him  with  some  understanding  of  what 
he  wants.     Make  your  talks  with  him  during  office  hours  as  short 
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as  possible  and  if  you  wish  to  get  on  more  friendly  terms  with  him 
you  will  find  that  contact  outside  of  his  office  is  the  better  way  to 
do  it.  This  matter  of  being  on  friendly  terms  with  your  local  edi- 
tors is  one  of  real  importance,  but  do  not  expect  that  you  will 
always  get  the  space  you  want  because  of  your  personal  friendship 
with  the  editor.  When  you  submit  a  story  and  he  turns  it  down,  he 
is  doing  it  because  in  his  judgment  it  is  not  news.  If  it  were  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it.  If  you  accept  his  refusal  with 
a  smile  and  thank  him  for  taking  the  time  to  look  your  story  over, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  you  to  return  on  another  occasion.  When 
you  are  having  a  meeting  or  planning  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon, 
invite  the  press  to  attend  and  see  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  their  convenience  in  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  is  going  on. 
If  it  is  a  large  affair,  it  will  be  well  to  delegate  someone  in  your 
organization  to  whom  the  reporters  may  be  referred  for  any  informa- 
tion they  may  want. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  use  of  these  various  media  if  they  are  to  be  employed 
most  effectively. 

The  greater  part  of  the  public  to  whom  you  are  addressing 
yourself  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  matters  in  which  you  wish  to 
interest  them.  Public  understanding  of  work  for  the  blind  usually 
lags  years  behind  your  current  practice.  Hit  or  miss  publicity, 
without  a  definite  object-,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  lack  of 
understanding.  And  it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  may  suggest  to  you 
a  formula  on  which  publicity  of  a  different  type  may  be  based.  Our 
ambition  should  be  to  bring  home  to  the  greatest  possible  number  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible  in  the  most  pleasing,  effective  and  least 
misleading  manner.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  there  are  three 
things  that  we  must  do.  First,  we  must  enlist  attention.  This 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  but  must  be  wooed  by  graciousness 
or  conquered  by  force,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  this  — 
still  more  of  failing.  It  usually  follows,  however,  that  success  comes 
when  we  manage  to  identify  the  reader  with  the  enterprise  and 
make  him  feel  that  it  concerns  him  personally  and  individually. 
Our  second  duty  is  to  present  our  facts  and  information  in  terms  and 
in  an  order  which  will  be  understood  by  the  reader  and  will  fit 
into  his  way  of  looking  at  things.  Lastly,  the  significance  of  the 
information  in  its  bearing  on  the  reader's  own  happiness  and  well 
being  should  be  skillfully  brought  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him 
to  react  favorably  to  your  appeal  for  his  aid. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  complete  set  of  rules  for  the 
use  of  this  formula.  The  methods  of  securing  attention,  maintain- 
ing interests  and  inducing  action,  are  many  and  varied  and  you  will 
have  to  depend  on  your  own  judgment  in  your  choice  of  the  method 
that  you  believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  individual  occasion  or  situa- 
tion. If  our  publicity  based  on  our  formula  is  to  accomplish  all  that 
we  wish  it  to  do,  it  must  conform  to  a  definite  pattern.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  intelligence 
just  how  much  we  are  going  to  use  the  newspapers,  public  speaking, 
the  radio  or  any  of  the  other  forms  of  publicity  at  our  command, 
unless  we  can  think  of  their  use  in  relation  to  the  use  of  other 
media.  The  use  of  each  type  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
purpose  for  which  we  wish  to  use  it  and  must  be  fitted  into  the 
whole  picture  harmoniously  if  we  are  to  create  the  impression  we 
desire. 

The  analysis  of  a  publicity  problem  which  is  the  basis  for 
drafting  such  a  pattern  may  be  developed  very  much  like  the  lead 
of  a  news  story  into  five  leading  factors.  Why,  what,  who  and  where, 
how  and  when?  1.  Why:  The  immediate  and  specific  as  well  as 
the  broad  general  purpose  for  which  the  particular  publicity  is  to 
be  used.  2.  What:  The  soundness,  timeliness  and  value  of  the 
information  that  is  to  be  made  public,  as  well  as  its  accessibility 
when  required.  3.  Who  and  Where:  Indentification  of  the  persons 
to  be  reached,  their  numbers,  where  they  may  be  found  and  their 
present  attitude  toward  the  matter  in  hand.  4.  How:  The  choice 
and  combination  of  publicity  methods;  also  the  particular  incen- 
tives to  attention  and  interests;  and  the  forms  of  appeal  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  and  the  audience.  We  should  add  to  this 
list  another  "How;"  namely,  how  to  get  the  work  done.  5.  When: 
The  period  of  time  allowed  for  the  undertaking  and  the  schedule  or 
calendar  for  preparing  and  releasing  each  form  of  publicity.  In 
certain  instances,  some  of  the  above  factors  may  not  require  much 
thought  because  they  represent  fixed  conditions,  the  premises  on 
which  we  start  in  deciding  to  spread  information.  Other  factors 
may  have  been  determined  before  the  details  of  a  publicity  plan 
come  up  for  consideration.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  sure 
that  each  factor  deserving  study  or  planning,  receives  it. 

The  time  consumed,  the  work  and  the  expense  involved  in 
making  a  careful  study  of  all  these  factors  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  organizations  which  are  not  publicity  conscious 
and  which  do  not  appreciate  the  close  relationship  between  their 
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educational  publicity  and  their  activities  program.  With  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  need  for  a  well  planned  program  of  educational  pub- 
licity, there  must  be  an  understanding  of  two  requirements:  First, 
that  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  can  be  done 
only  by  a  man  or  woman  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
technique  of  publicity  methods  and  who  in  addition  has  a  full 
understanding  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  work  for  the  blind;  second, 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  its  adequate  financing. 

While  at  first  thought  the  employment  of  a  trained  publicity 
worker  and  the  raising  of  money  for  this  purpose  may  seem  to  make 
consideration  of  the  suggestion  prohibitive,  a  little  further  think- 
ing will  show  that  the  results  will  justify  the  effort  and  expense. 

We  will  have  to  lay  aside  all  sentiment  and  any  measure  of 
pride  we  may  feel  in  the  organization  we  have  built  up  and  with- 
out prejudice  study  its  structure  timber  by  timber  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  last  bit  of  adornment  that  has  been  set  in  place,  remem- 
bering it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public  for  its  approval  and  support. 
Our  study  will  reveal  weak  spots:  Some  important  building 
material  may  be  missing  altogether.  It  is  better  for  us  to  have 
found  the  flaws  than  to  have  them  pointed  out  by  the  community 
we  hope  to  interest.  If  the  imperfections  are  of  such  nature  that 
we  can  correct  them,  we  shall  do  so  before  we  launch  our  campaign. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  the  result  of  insufficient  funds  or 
poorly  trained  personnel,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plan  our  publicity 
on  the  basis  of  our  weakness  rather  than  our  strength.  In  any 
event,  we  are  going  to  know  our  organization  better  than  we  have 
known  it  before  and  the  hazards  and  inconveniences  of  making  any 
necessary  changes  in  our  method  of  operation  will  be  less  impressive 
than  the  dangers  of  adhering  to  them. 

Finally,  we  will  recognize  the  close  relationship  between 
a  publicity  problem  and  our  working  programs  and  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  fashion  those  programs  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  trained  publicity  person,  they  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public,  hold  its  interest  and  bring  its  support. 

S.  Mervyn  SmcLAiE,  Chairman 

Kate  M.  Foley 

Ethel  L.  Harvey 

F.  B.  Ierardi 

Herman  M.  Immeln 

R.  F.  Tuttle 

M.  I.  Tynan. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  Wawasee  convention,  June, 
1929,  and  consisting  of  George  F.  Meyer,  Robert  I.  Bramhall  and 
H.  R.  Latimer,  chairman,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  magnificent  distances  between  the  habitats 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  owing  again  to 
the  unusually  busy  lives  of  these  men,  and  still  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  convention  is  taking  place  sixty  days  earlier  than  was 
contemplated,  no  regular  meeting  has  been  held  by  the  committee, 
no  comprehensive  report  drafted,  and  no  conclusions  worthy  of 
the  name  arrived  at.  Nevertheless,  three  features  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  minds  of  your  committeemen,  which  it  is  their  pleasure 
to  pass  on  to  the  convention. 

First,  much  controversy  of  a  damaging  and  unworthy  nature 
has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  otherwise  very 
worthy  organizations  and  workers  for  the  blind,  over  the  proper 
agency  to  which  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate  funds 
for  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind.  All  parties  were  at  one 
regarding  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  securing  government 
funds,  the  differences  arising  only  regarding  the  character  of  the 
agency  to  handle  the  funds.  Three  bills,  namely,  the  Pratt,  the 
Grail,  and  the  Hill  (the  last  named  having  been  withdrawn  early 
in  the  controversy)  were  presented  to  Gongress  since  the  Wawasee 
Gonvention.  The  Pratt  Bill  survived  the  Grail  Bill  and  became 
a  law  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  bill  appropriates  $100,000  to 
the  Library  of  Gongress  for  the  embossing  and  distribution  of 
books  for  the  adult  blind,  leaving  the  matter  of  what  concern  shall 
do  the  actual  embossing  and  printing  open  to  bids  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  library.  This  bill  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  approved  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
The  chairman  of  your  committee  on  legislation,  representing  the 
views  of  his  committee,  supported  the  Pratt  Bill  throughout  its 
progress  in  Gongress.  ~—  ■ 

The  Grail  Bill  proposed  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  a  private 
agency  in  Galifornia,  rather  than  to  any  governmental  agency, 
such  as  the  Library  of  Gongress.  The  decision  of  Gongress  in  favor- 
ing the  Pratt  Bill,  is  extremely  gratifying  to  your  committee, 
wholesome  in  principle  and  insures  the  maximum  service  to  the 
blind  of  the  country. 
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Second,  much  controversy  also  of  a  confusing  and  baffling 
character  has  taken  place  over  the  Schall  Bill ;  which  bill  is  designed 
to  create  a  bureau  for  the  blind  within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  chief  object  of  which  bureau  would  be  to  open  Federal,  State 
and  Municipal  buildings  to  stands  or  stores,  to  be  operated  by 
blind  people.  This  bill  has  provoked  apparently  as  many  and  as 
perplexing  viewpoints,  as  have  been  recently  emphasized  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  report  of  the  Wickersham  Commission. 
Your  committee  is  not  at  all  in  unison  upon  this  bill  itself,  upon 
what  modifications  thereof  might  be  made,  or  upon  the  question 
of  its  adoption  or  rejection.  Each  member,  however,  feels  that 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  involved  in  the  object  underlying  the 
proposal  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  some  means  for  a  thorough- 
going discussion  among  competent  workers  should  be  found  to 
the  end  that  the  opportunity  of  good  implied  herein  may  not  be  lost. 

Third,  your  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  one  conviction 
that  there  should  be  within  this  far-flung  country  of  ours,  a  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  so  constituted  and  equipped  as  to  deal  promptly 
and  adequately  with  all  legislative  problems  —  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal.  Such  a  committee  might  well  be  representative  not 
only  of  the  Workers,  Instructors  and  the  American  Foundation, 
but  also  of  the  various  state  commissions  and  associations,  so  as 
to  make  possible  a  prompt  response  to  all  general  and  special  legis- 
lative features,  wherever  arising.  Such  a  committee  might  meet 
annually  in  connection  with  the  Workers  and  Instructors  Conven- 
tion, might  choose  its  own  executive  sub-committee  with  regard 
to  both  fitness  for  the  job  and  the  geographic  element  involved  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  holding  meetings. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman 
Robert  I.  Bramhall 
George  F.  Meyer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  suggested  code  of 
professional  ethics  in  work  for  the  blind : 

Preamble:  We,  the  workers  for  and  among  the  blind,  being 
conscious  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  our  organizations  are 
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placed  by  virtue  of  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  our  memters 
must  possess,  and  recognizing  the  need  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  character  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations  and  to  serve  our 
fellows,  do  hereby  accept  and  adopt  the  following  Code  of  Ethics: 

Statement  of  Principle:  We  believe  that  he  who  aspires  to 
be  a  leader  of  the  blind  should  have  faith  in  his  profession  and 
confidence  in  each  individual.  An  expression  of  these  requires 
character,  vision,  patience,  justice,  benevolence  and  service.  It 
involves  a  manifold  ethical  obligation  which  is  not  enforcible  by 
law  but  which  has  the  effective  sanction  of  the  collective  judgment 
of  this  group  upon  the  conduct  of  individual  members. 

The  Obligation:  The  following  obligations  must  rest  upon 
the  entire  membership  of  our  profession  and  must  be  equally  appli- 
cable from  highest  official  to  lowest  assistant: 

1.  To  take  into  consideration  through  our  professional  deal- 
ings, ambitions,  and  relations  our  loyalty  to  the  blind  of  our  country, 
recognizing  our  obligation  to  serve  them  unselfishly  and  to  lead 
them  ever  toward  richer  knowledge  and  better  citizenship ; 

2.  To  realize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  highest  prac- 
ticable standards  of  preparation  for  our  work ; 

3.  To  improve  ourselves,  increase  our  efficiency,  and  enlarge 
our  services,  working  earnestly  for  all  material  conditions  necessary 
to  secure  a  high  degree  of  professionalization,.  and  by  so  doing 
attest  our  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  profession,  be- 
lieving that  he  profits  most  who  serves  best ; 

4.  To  be  loyal  to  the  professional  worker  with  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  ever-increasing  efficiency  and  professional  growth, 
recognizing  the  obligation  to  share  with  the  entire  professional 
body  the  collective  knowledge  of  the  group,  using  our  best  endeavors 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  the  vocation  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  so  conducting  our  affairs  that  others  may  find  it  wise,  profitable, 
and  conducive  to  success  to  emulate  our  example. 

5.  To  act  always  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
fessional workers  for  the  blind  are  part  of  a  large  profession  of 
social  workers  and  that  the  interrelationships  of  our  group  with 
the  larger  group  must  always  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  that 
the  professional  interests  of  each  shall  be  advanced;    similarly  to 
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act  always  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  profession  of  workers  for  the  blind  with  other  profes- 
sions medical,  legal,  engineering,  educational,  business,  etc.,  are 
inevitably  significant  for  the  improvement  of  both  our  profession 
and  theirs ; 

6.  To  realize  that  in  building  up  our  business  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tear  down  another's,  and  that  greater  benefits  are  derived 
by  fostering  and  maintaining  a  spirit  of  mutual  faith  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  with  clients,  customers,  and  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional group ; 

7.  To  conduct  our  business  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may 
give  a  service  equal  to  or  even  better  than  our  competitors  and  when 
in  doubt  to  give  added  service  beyond  the  strict  measure  of  debt 
or  obligation; 

8.  To  hold  that  the  exchange  of  our  goods,  our  services,  and 
our  ideas  for  profit  is  legitimate  and  ethical,  provided  that  all 
parties  in  the  exchange  are  benefited  thereby; 

9.  To  demand  all  fair  remuneration  as  our  just  dues,  but  to 
accept  no  profit  at  the  price  of  our  self-respect,  remembering  that 
we  are  professional  workers  and  wish  no  success  that  is  not  founded 
on  the  highest  justice  and  morality; 

10.  To  consider  no  personal  success  legitimate  or  ethical 
which  is  secured  by  taking  unfair  advantage  of  certain  opportuni- 
ties in  the  social  order  that  are  absolutely  denied  others,  nor  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  achieve  material  success  that  others 
will  not  take  because  of  the  questionable  morality  involved; 

11.  To  understand  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a  pro- 
fessional or  of  a  business  man  is  his  friends  and  that  it  is  eminently 
ethical  and  proper  to  utilize  friendship  in  an  unselfish  way  to  secure 
socially  desirable  results; 

12.  To  be  careful  with  our  criticisms  and  liberal  with  our 
praise ;  to  build  up  and  not  destroy. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 
W.  J.  Adickes 
Florence  W.  Birchard 
C.  D.  Chadwick 
Gordon  Hicks 
Edith  Marsh 
Peter  Salmon. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT 


Bailey  B.  Burritt,  General  Director,  New  York 

Association   for   Improving   the 

Condition  of  the  Poor 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  in  an  entirely  informal  and  unofficial 
way  greetings  to  the  special  workers  for  the  blind  from  the  large 
body  of  social  workers  engaged  in  social  service  to  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  for  reasons  mainly  other  than  blindness. 

I  must  at  the  outset  disclaim  any  special  ability  to  either 
criticize  or  make  detailed  constructive  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  code  for  this  particular  group  of  workers  inasmuch  as  my  own 
work  has  been  only  incidentally  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
I  am  impressed,  however,  with  the  fact  that  the  workers  for  the 
blind  are,  as  it  were,  leading  the  way  for  all  social  workers  in  pro- 
posing a  code  of  professional  ethics.  While  it  is  true,  as  your  chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  legal 
profession  and  probably  other  professions,  have  codes  of  ethics 
under  which  they  operate,  the  profession  of  social  work  as  a  whole 
has  not  reduced  to  writing  and  formally  adopted  such  a  code.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  unwritten  principles  that  are  guiding  the  pro- 
fession. These  are  as  binding,  or  more  binding,  than  law  even 
though  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  an  approved  code.  The 
whole  profession  of  social  work  will  be  stimulated  by  your  pro- 
posals here,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  from  your  experience 
in  your  efforts  to  adopt  and  work  under  such  a  code. 

I  have  been  impressed  as  I  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
committee  with  the  essentially  spiritual  approach  which  they  have 
made  to  the  problem.  The  wording  of  the  preamble,  statement  of 
principles  and  obligations  which  it  proposes  the  profession  shall  as- 
sume are  expressed  in  language  which  breathes  lofty  purpose  and 
high  endeavor,  and  a  real  determination  to  place  back  of  the  pro- 
fession a  code  which  would  effectively  operate  to  improve  the 
character  and  professional  conduct  of  workers  in  the  profession. 
The  most  fundamental  underlying  thought  back  of  the  proposed 
code  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  interpret  it,  that  of  unselfish  service.  This 
indeed  should  be  the  underlying  ethical  ideal  of  all  professions.  Any 
code  of  any  profession  must  be  couched  in  terms  of  unselfish  service 
if  it  be  really  useful.  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  is  a  question  that  every  pro- 
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fession  and  every  professional  worker  must  ask.  It  might  have 
been  written  in  the  positive  form  so  as  to  read:  "He  who  saves  his 
own  soul  is  most  likely  to  gain  the  whole  world." 

Requisites  of  Any  Code  for  Any  Profession 

As  I  read  the  report,  it  led  me  to  ask  myself:  "What  are  the 
main  requisites  of  any  professional  code?"  I  enumerated  a  few  that 
occurred  to  me  as  follows: 

1.  Such  a  code  must  be  based  on  generally  accepted  ethical 
ideals  of  the  civilization  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  must 
express  in  broad,  general  terms,  the  best  accepted  concepts 
of  conduct  and  action  in  our  present  day  society. 

2.  Such  a  code  must  aim  at  the  exclusion  of  unprincipled 
persons,  or  persons  without  fine  positive  characters  from 
the  profession,  or  stated  more  positively,  it  must  aim  to 
secure  men  and  women  of  character  for  the  profession. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  aims,  I  take  it,  of  any  code. 
The  usefulness  of  a  profession  is  determined  in  the  last 
analysis  by  the  character  of  those  entering  it. 

3.  Such  a  code  must  aim  at  suitable  standards  of  training  for 
admission  to  the  profession.  In  such  a  profession  as  this, 
and  the  whole  profession  of  social  work,  this  must  be  a 
movable  program.  We  start  with  what  already  exists  and 
endeavor  constantly  to  improve  the  requirements  of  train- 
ing before  beginning  the  work  of  the  profession.  What  we 
need  above  all  are  men  and  women  of  education  and  culture, 
and  then  we  need  to  add  to  this  necessary  background  all 
the  special  training  for  the  special  work  which  is  to  be 
undertaken  that  we  can  acquire.  Possibilities  will  vary 
with  facilities  offered  for  training,  and  with  opportunities 
for  trained  persons  after  they  have  secured  their  training. 

4.  Such  a  code  must  aim  at  including  most  carefully  considered 
principles  and  underlying  ideals  of  all  professional  conduct. 
We  need  not  only  men  and  women  of  character  and  men 
and  women  of  training,  but  we  need  also  to  stimulate  ideal, 
conduct  of  such  persons  after  they  enter  the  profession. 

5.  Such  a  code  must  aim  further  at  the  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  all  these  professional  workers. 
Gradually,  it  might  supplement  a  general  statement  of 
this  ideal  by  making  specific  definite  suggestions  with  re- 
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gard  to  steps  which  may  wisely  be  taken  to  secure  such 
continuous  improvement. 

6.  Such  a  code  must  be  dynamic  and  not  static.  It  must  be 
elastic  in  form,  easy  to  change,  but  not  lightly  to  be 
changed.  The  underlying  ethical  principles,  to  be  sure, 
are  more  or  less  permanent,  but  civilization  is  a  growing, 
moving  thing,  and  the  adaptation  of  our  professions  to 
civilization  must  be  a  living,  moving  thing. 

7.  Such  a  code  must  consider  carefully  the  underlying  rela- 
tionships that  exist  and  should  exist  between  a  specialty  or 
branch  in  a  profession  and  the  other  branches  of  a  larger 
profession.  Specifically,  the  code  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  should  include  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
fession is  a  significant  branch  of  a  larger  profession,  and 
should  make  some  positive  provision  with  regard  to  rela- 
tionships with  the  larger  profession. 

8.  Similarly,  any  code  should  consider  relationships  of  the 
particular  profession  as  a  whole  to  other  professions,  and 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  ethical  interprofessional  rela- 
tionships. 

9.  Such  a  code  must  always  have  as  its  chief  aim  service  to 
the  group  it  is  created  to  serve.  This  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  any  code. 

The  Proposed  Code 

The  proposed  code  checked  against  these  underlying  principles 
that  I  have  suggested  as  necessary  for  any  code  seems  on  the  whole 
to  happily  meet  these  standards.  The  preamble  is  lofty  in  spirit 
and  aims.  The  statement  of  principles  does  aim  at  the  inclusion 
in  the  real  profession  of  only  those  who  have  character  and  the 
fine  qualities  that  go  with  great  character.  The  various  obligations 
assumed  under  the  twelve  sections  of  the  code  emphasize  the  im- 
provement in  training  and  efficiency  in  service  after  entrance  into 
the  profession,  and  of  service  built  up  only  on  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  interest  of  others. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  statement  seems  to  be  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  desirable  if  the 
greatest  progress  is  to  be  made  in  your  profession.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  adopt  it  as  a  fixed  unchangeable 
code;     I  would  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  would  make 
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conscious  provision  for  revision,  not  of  the  underlying  principles 
which  will  remain  more  or  less  the  same,  but  revision  of  the  effective 
wording  of  those  principles  based  on  actual  experience  as  it  develops. 
I  would  hope,  also,  that  you  would  not  treat  the  code  as  a 
compulsory  force  to  compel  people  to  get  in  line  and  stay  in  line; 
rather,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  treat  it  as  a  thing  of  the  spirit, 
an  inspiration,  a  guiding,  winsome  statement  of  principles  which 
no  one  is  compelled  to  follow  unless  it  appeals  to  him  as  expressing 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  but  which  if  he  does  follow  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, assure  the  greatest  fullness  and  richness  of  individual  life 
and  professional  attainment,  and  will  also  assure  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  others,  and  finally,  will  assure  its  greatest 
expression  in  conduct  and  nobility  of  character  which  will,  in  the 
last  analysis,  be  most  ideally  interpreted  as  a  successful  professional 
life. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 

The  Committee  on  Definition  of  Blindness  has  made  little 
progress  since  reporting  at  the  convention  at  Lake  Wawasee,  In- 
diana, in  June,  1929.  Each  year  we  wrote  to  the  national  ophtha- 
mological  societies  with  the  result  that  this  year  we  were  referred 
to  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  217  Imperial  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Dr.  Jackson  wrote  under  date  of  April  6  as  follows : 

"Replying  to  yours  of  March  30,  regarding  a  definition  of 
blindness : 

"The  experience  of  your  committee  illustrates  the  difficulties 
others  have  found  in  formulating  such  a  definition.  The  three 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  committee  meet  the  most  important 
aspects  of  blindness,  until  further  study  and  discussion  can  be  se- 
cured to  develop  the  subject. 

"The  American  Committee  on  Optics  and  Visual  Physiology 
will  be  glad  to  be  represented  and  join  in  your  discussions;  al- 
though, at  the  present  time,  other  subjects  it  has  taken  up  claim 
its  full  attention.  Your  communication  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia early  in  June ;  and  other  meetings  may  be  held  in  the  West 
during  the  summer." 

We  shall  hope,  therefore,  to  receive  something  after  the  medical 
meetings  this  season  from  our  ophthamologists  defining  blindness. 
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Dr.  Rover  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness has  prepared  some  simple  charts  and  ways  of  testing  the  visual 
acuity  of  persons  preliminary  to  their  being  examined  by  a  properly 
qualified  ophthamologist.  It  is  felt  that  this  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  investigator  in  classifying  persons  with  defective  vision  in 
determining  the  type  of  education  or  vocational  training  best 
adapted  to  meet  their  needs. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chairman 
George  F.  Meyer 
Francis  E.  Palmer 
LoTTA  S.  Rand 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TYPE  COMMITTEE 

*RoBERT  B.  Irwin 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  Grade  2  readers  using  the  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  a  survey  of  libraries  for  the  blind  conducted 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  library  borrowers 
made  use  of  books  published  in  Grade  2.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  such  readers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  them  for  that  system 
revived  the  hope  in  certain  quarters  that  a  uniform  Braille  code 
for  the  English-speaking  world  might  yet  be  within  the  range  of 
probability. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  going  on 
among  persons  interested  in  Braille,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  reader,  but  also  from  that  of  the  publisher  and  the  taxpayer. 
For  the  sake  of  our  lay  friends  who  are  in  attendance  at  this  con- 
ference, may  I  say  in  passing  that  Braille  Grade  2  and  Braille 
Grade  \}/2  use  the  same  alphabet  and  have  forty-four  contractions 
in  common.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  systems  lies 
in  the  number  of  contractions  used.  In  addition  to  the  forty -four 
contractions  common  to  the  two  systems,  Grade  2  employs  145 
contractions  and  abbreviations.  All  of  the  Grade  1}^  contractions 
may  be  made  in  one  cell  on  the  Braille  alphabet.  Many  of  the 
Grade  2  contractions  occupy  two  cells.  The  abbreviations  consist 
of  such  combinations  of  letters   as   "cd"   for   "could,"    "pd"    for 
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"paid,"  "rev"  for  "receive,"  and  the  like.  Grade  2,  as  usually- 
printed,  differs  from  Grade  Ij^  also  in  at  least  one  conspicuous 
practice,  namely,  that  it  usually  omits  all  capitalization.  This  is 
done  principally  to  save  space.  The  net  space  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  additional  contractions,  the  omission  of  capital  signs, 
and  other  printing  practices,  amounts  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
space  which  .would  be  occupied  by  the  same  material  if  published 
in  Grade  Ij/^. 

Early  in  1929  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  relative  space-saving  value  of  each  of  the 
contractions  used  in  Braille  Grade  2  which  do  not  appear  in  Braille 
Grade  IJ^.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  several  selections  by 
American  and  British  authors  were  used.  These  selections  were 
taken  from  such  widely  diversified  material  as  "Man  of  Property" 
by  Galsworthy,  "Ether  and  Reality"  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "My 
Story  That  I  Like  Best,"  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  modern 
American  authors,  and  "The  Book  of  Job,"  aggregating  91,000 
words.  The  material  was  embossed  in  both  Braille  Grade  IJ^  and 
Grade  2.  A  careful  count  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
times  each  contraction  recurred  in  the  entire  collection  of  material. 
A  special  note  was  made  of  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  con- 
tractions used  in  Grade  2  but  not  used  in  Grade  l}^-  The  number 
of  times  each  of  the  contractions  recurred  was  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  letters  it  saved  over  the  form  of  the  word  as  published  in 
Grade  13^.  This  gave  the  space-saving  value  of  each  of  these 
particular  contractions. 

These  contractions  were  then  arranged  in  descending  scale 
based  upon  the  space-saving  value.  Many  interesting  facts  appear 
from  an  examination  of  this  table.  The  contraction  for  "to"  saves 
7  per  cent  of  all  of  the  space  saved  by  Grade  2  over  Grade  1}/^. 
The  use  of  the  contraction  for  "st"  accomplished  4  per  cent  of  this 
saving.  On  the  other  hand,  toward  the  end  of  the  table  is  found  a 
group  of  some  fifty  contractions  all  of  which  taken  together  do  not 
save  as  much  space  as  some  individual  contractions  at  the  top  of 
the  table.  There  were  seven  contractions  or  abbreviations  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  91,000  words  of  the  highly  diversified 
material. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  Grade  2  might  be  greatly 
simplified  by  the  omission  of  a  considerable  number  of  contractions 
without  increasing  materially  the  bulk  of  the  books.  They  also 
suggest  that  a  few  new  contractions  might  be  found  which  if  sub- 
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stituted  for  several  of  the  contractions  now  used,  would  not  only 
simplify  Grade  2,  but  would  possibly  decrease  the  space  occupied 
by  material  published  in  that  system. 

In  the  summer  of  1929  the  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  met  in  London  with  a  group  of  British 
authorities  in  work  for  the  blind  to  discuss  this  subject.  While 
this  did  not  result  in  any  immediate  overtures  for  .negotiations 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Braille  code  for  the 
English-speaking  world,  the  facts  deduced  by  the  study  of  these 
contractions  have  provoked  considerable  thought  on  the  subject 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

In  the  autimm  of  1929  there  was  appointed  by  joint  action  of 
the  presidents  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  an  advisory 
committee  to  study  the  results  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  to  consider  what  future 
steps  should  be  taken.  This  committee  consists  of:  H.  R.  Latimer, 
chairman;  F.  C.  Bryan,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt  and  M.  C.  Migel.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
Committee  the  following  recommendations  were  adopted: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  Grade  IJ/^  shall 
not  be  disturbed  so  far  as  its  use  in  school  text-books  is  con- 
cerned. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  a  joint  committee  of 
British  and  Americans  be  appointed  to  continue  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  finding  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  two 
systems  closer  together. 

"In  order  to  familiarize  American  readers  with  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  Grade  2,  it  is  recommended:  First,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  prepare  before  the  close  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  a  list  of  Grade  2 
contractions  somewhat  similar  to  that  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee; and  second,  that  Braille  magazines  publish  for  at  least 
six  months  a  supplement  or  section  with  each  issue  using  these 
contractions." 

Mr.  Latimer,  who  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  made  a 
minority  report  in  which  he  advised  against  any  use  of  a  partial 
list  of  Grade  2  contractions,  on  the  grounds  that  any  such  irregular 
use  of  contractions  would  result  in  disrupting  our  present  standard- 
ized form  of  Braille  printing,  thus  demoralizing  the  entire  type 
situation. 

Some  of  us  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Empire  who 
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were  interested  in  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  uniform 
Braille  code  for  the  English-speaking  world  have  been  conducting 
informal  conversations  on  the  subject  since  the  World  Conference 
began. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  proposes  to  go  forward 
with  its  study  of  this  subject  in  order  that  it  may  have  available 
reliable  data  regarding  ways  in  which  Gralde  2  may  be  simpHfied 
•in  a  satisfactory  manner  whenever  the  time  seems  auspicious  to 
undertake  the  project. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARD  STATISTICS 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  this  group,  and  particularly  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  work  of  our  committee.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  much  detail 
on  statistical  matters,  but  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  the  com- 
mittee got  started,  what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish  and  what  progress 
it  has  made  so  far. 

In  1929,  when  plans  for  the  1930  census  of  population  were 
being  made,  there  was  a  rumor  that  no  special  census  of  the  blind 
was  to  be  taken  along  with  the  general  enumeration.  There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  last  census  of  the  blind  as  being 
incomplete  and  as  there  was  considerable  pressure  on  the  director 
to  add  new  items  in  the  general  census,  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  census  of  the  blind  might  be  omitted. 

We  at  the  American  Foundation  felt  that  this  woiild  be  a  great 
mistake,  for  even  if  the  census  was  not  complete,  it  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  workers  for  the  blind,  especially  in  those  states 
where  work  for  the  blind  was  not  far  advanced  and  where  the 
figures  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau  were  practically  the  only 
figures  available. 

The  Foundation  got  in  touch  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  together  the  two  organizations 
called  together  a  group  of  people  who  might  be  interested  in  statis- 
tics of  the  blind  —  workers  for  the  blind,  teachers  of  the  blind, 
prevention  workers,  statisticians,  social  workers  and  medical  men. 
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These  people  were  not  official  representatives  of  their  organi- 
zations —  there  was  not  time  to  arrange  for  that  —  but  we  felt 
that  they  reflected  the  attitude  and  opinion  of  the  organizations 
to  which  they  belonged. 

This  was  in  February,  1929.  We  called  an  informal  conference 
of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  interested  people,  among  whom 
was  Bennet  Mead,  who  had  handled  the  1920  census  of  the  blind. 
They  discussed  the  problems  involved  in  making  an  accurate  census 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  figures  could  be  put,  and  the  concensus 
of  opinion  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  the  possible 
inaccuracies,  the  census  figures  were  so  useful  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  given  up. 

This  informal  conference  appointed  a  committee  to  call  on 
the  director  of  the  census  and  urge  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
blind  be  included  in  the  1930  census,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  committee  was  successful  in  this  effort.  As  you  all  probably 
know  the  census  takers  made  a  special  list  of  persons  who  were 
blind  or  partially  blind.  The  results  have  not  been  published 
but  we  hope  to  have  them  soon. 

The  members  of  the  conference  felt,  however,  that  useful  as 
this  census  would  be,  there  was  need  for  further  statistics  on  the 
subject,  so  they  asked  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
to  try  to  develop  ways  of  securing  better  figures. 

Mr.  Irwin,  the  director  of  the  American  Foundation  and 
chairman  of  the  conference,  appointed  as  members  of  this  "work- 
ing sub-committee,"  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  as  a  representative  worker 
for  the  blind,  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  representing  the  medical  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Ralph  Hurlin,  statistician  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, one  of  the  best  known  social  statisticians  in  the  country, 
and  Bennet  Mead  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  myself  as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  had  its  first  meeting  in  March,  1930.  One  of 
the  first  problems  it  faced  in  trying  to  get  better  statistics  of  the 
blind  was:  "What  do  we  mean  by  'blind'?"  We  felt  that  while 
there  were  several  definitions  of  blindness  in  use,  none  of  them  was 
entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  statistical  data.  Some 
organizations  included  only  those  who  had  less  than  one-tenth 
vision  and  some  extended  their  services  to  those  who  had  more  than 
one-tenth  vision  but  had  some  defect  which  made  them  practically 
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blind  for  employment  purposes.      The  solution   of  this   problem 
seemed  to  be  to  have  several  groups  within  the  definition  such  as : 

Those  who  were  totally  blind  or  had  light  perception  only, 

Those  who  had  form  perception, 

Those  who  had  what  we  called  "traveUing  sight," 

Those  who  could  read  large  headlines  but  not  ordinary  print,  and 

Those  who  had  enough  sight  to  read  ordinary  print  but  had 
some  severe  visual  handicap,  such  as  a  limited  field,  etc. 

We  worked  out  a  tabulation  which  defined  these  groups  in  terms 
of  Snellen  measurements  —  that  is  the  two-hundredths  scale,  and 
also  in  terms  of  simple  tests  such  as  "counting  fingers  at  3  feet"  etc. 
This  table  is  now  practically  completed  and  is  being  submitted  to 
various  persons  for  criticism  and  suggestion. 

Another  problem  we  met  was  that  of  classifying  by  causes  of 
blindness.  No  two  organizations  used  the  same  terminology  or 
classified  their  cases  the  same  way.  We  finally  worked  out  a  new 
classification  which  is  based  on  the  ftmdamental  cause  of  loss  of  sight, 
not  on  the  eye  condition.  You  can  see  that  this  would  be  especially 
useful  in  prevention  work.  Among  the  main  groups  in  this  classi- 
fication are: 

Congenital  and  hereditary  blindness 

Accidents  (including  industrial  accidents) 

Infectious  diseases 

General  systemic  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  eye  alone 

Diseases  which  specifically  affect  the  eye,  etc.,  etc. 

This  classification  is  now  tentatively  complete  and  is  being 
criticized  and  amended  by  several  leading  eye  specialists. 

Then  we  felt  that  in  order  to  get  the  data  we  wanted  in  a  com- 
plete and  uniform  way,  we  ought  to  have  a  uniform  report  blank 
for  physicians  to  use  in  reporting  on  eye  examinations  and  we  are 
working  on  such  a  blank. 

With  regard  to  standard  history  sheets  and  record  forms 
we  did  not  think  we  were  ready  to  recommend  a  uniform  blank 
as  yet,  for  each  organization  in  the  field  wants  to  design  its  own 
blank  to  suit  its  particular  needs.  But  we  did  recommend  a  list  of 
fourteen  items  which  we  felt  were  fundamental  and  essential  in 
records  and  we  hope  every  organization  will  record  data  on  these 
points  at  least.  The  fourteen  items  are: 
Name 
Address 
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Sex 

Race 

Date  of  birth 

Country  (or  state)  of  birth 

Marital  status 

Age  at  loss  of  sight 

Cause  of  loss  of  sight 

Degree  of  vision  remaining 

Occupation  at  time  when  sight  was  lost 

Present  occupation 

Embossed  types  read 

Financial  relief  from  public  or  private  funds,  and 

Whether  the  person  is  in  an  institution,  or  not 

These  classifications  and  lists  are  only  a  beginning  and  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  but  we  hope  we  are  on  the  right  track 
and  making  progress. 

What  we  are  aiming  at  particularly  is  comparability  of  statistics. 
At  present,  there  are  a  number  of  agencies  for  the  blind  where  they 
are  keeping  excellent  records  and  making  up  detailed  statistical 
reports.  But  because  they  all  use  different  age  groupings,  different 
classifications  of  causes  of  blindness,  or  different  definitions  of  blind- 
ness, it  is  impossible  to  compare  one  state  with  another.  We  hope 
that  if  we  can  work  out  standard  definitions  and  classifications 
which  prove  practical  and  usable  to  you  who  are  working  in  the 
field,  then  all  the  agencies  can  have  their  data  classified  by  these 
standard  groupings  and  comparisons  can  be  made  between  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  splendid 
work  done  by  my  fellow-members  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Mead 
has  shown  great  interest  in  the  project  and  comes  up  from  Wash- 
ington whenever  we  need  him.  (By  the  way,  his  own  father  was 
sightless  for  many  years  and  that  gives  him  a  special  interest  in 
our  work.) 

Dr.  Hurlin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  a  very  busy  man 
with  calls  on  him  from  all  kinds  of  social  work  organizations,  yet 
he  has  never  failed  to  give  his  time  and  thought  whenever  we  asked. 

Dr.  Royer  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  the  classification 
of  causes  of  blindness  and  of  degree  of  vision.  He  and  Miss  Kerby, 
the  statistician  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, have  put  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  job  and  when  it  is  finished 
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I  am  sure  they  will  have  made  a  lasting  contribution  in  our  field. 

And  lastly  I  want  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ryan  who  has  given  the 
finest  cooperation.  Last  year  when  the  committee  felt  that  it 
wanted  some  special  intensive  surveys  of  the  blind  made  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  Mr.  Ryan  offered  to  do  them.  He  did  a  very 
thorough  and  splendid  piece  of  work,  about  which  I  hope  he  is 
going  to  tell  you  himself,  and  the  committee  feels  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  progress  made  so  far  is  due  to  him. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  about 
the  work  of  the  statistical  committee.  After  all,  the  people  to  judge 
of  our  progress  are  the  workers  in  the  field  who  are  actually  collect- 
ing and  using  the  statistics  in  their  daily  work.  We  want  your 
criticisms  and  suggestions  so  that  our  work  may  be  of  practical 
value.  Without  your  help  we  should  only  be  doing  theoretical 
things. 

I  am  hoping  —  if  this  is  the  proper  time  to  mention  it  —  I 
am  hoping  that  before  this  convention  breaks  up  you  will  em- 
power the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  on  statistics  from 
this  association.  Then  we  could  refer  our  new  ideas  to  your  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  and  through  it  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  workers  for  the  blind  in  the  field. 
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Roll  Call  of  Agencies  Rendering  Nation-wide 
Service  for  the  Blind 

(Statement  of  Accomplishments) 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 

(See  report  of  Executive  Director  under  section  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.) 

AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  FOR  WAR 
AND  CIVILIAN  BLIND,  INC. 

George  L.  Raverat 

In  bringing  you  greetings  from  the  Old  World,  whose  chief 
countries  are  represented  by  many  of  its  best  known  workers  for 
the  blind  already  assembled  here  in  international  council,  let  me 
voice  the  cordial  spirit  of  good  will  that  exists  between  Americans 
and  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause. 

This  has  been  more  than  a  little  enouraging  in  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  American  Braille  Press,  consisting  so  largely,  as  it  does, 
of  embossing  Braille  in  the  EngHsh  language  for  the  benefit  of 
sightless  readers  in  the  United  States. 

Our  work  for  the  blind  of  other  countries  with  which,  I  venture 
to  hope,  you  are  also  already  familiar,  continues  to  progress  in 
ever  widening  circles,  as  witness  the  success  of  the  periodical  in 
Spanish  for  readers  of  that  tongue,  recently  established  by  our 
press,  and  the  very  satisfying  acceptance  of  the  results  of  our  efforts 
to  produce  low  priced,  but  entirely  efficient,' Braille  writing  and 
stereotyping  machines,  as  well  as  games  and  appliances  which 
the  blind,  particularly  in  countries  where  work  for  them  is  back- 
ward, have  long  stood  in  need  of. 

Lack  of  time,  unfortunately,  prevents  my  going  more  com- 
pletely into  the  details  of  our  work,  but  I  may  say  briefly  that  we 
are  not  content  to  proceed  along  established  lines  alone.  We  main- 
tain, constantly,  a  process  of  research  —  of  investigation  —  and 
we  find  our  most  important  call  for  service  is  from  countries  where 
little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  making  the  printed 
word  available  to  the  sightless.  There,  however,  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  those  most  willing  to  cooperate  are  unfortunately  often 
extremely  limited,  so  that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  produce 
equipment  that  will  be  within  their  reach,  particularly  stereotypers 
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for  making  plates;     and  devising  methods  of  adapting  ink-print 
presses  to  Braille  purposes. 

We  look  forward,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do,  to  the  day  when  the 
blind  —  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  without  exception  — 
can  depend  on  supplies  of  interesting  and  useful  reading  matter, 
as  well  as  music,  in  Braille;  and  the  availability  of  those  appliances 
associated  with  its  production,  either  on  a  large  scale  or  by  individ- 
uals for  their  own  convenience ;  and  I  am  sure  also  that  you  will  be 
heartened  when  I  tell  you  that  excellent  progress  is  being  made  in 
that  direction. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

Lewis  H.  Carris 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  during 
the  past  year  has  continued  its  aggressive  campaign  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  blindness,  the  elimination  of  blindness  from  eye  haz- 
ards in  industrial  occupations,  the  promotion  of  sight  saving  classes 
in  public  schools,  and  periodic  eye  examinations  for  all  pupils.  It 
has  also  rapidly  extended  its  active  cooperation  with  all  agencies, 
public  and  private  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  phase  of 
conservation  of  vision.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  are 
outstanding  steps  which  have  been  taken  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  organization: 

1.  It  assisted  in  the  organization  of  an  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  This  association  was  organized 
in  Holland  immediately  following  the  Thirteenth  International 
Congress  on  Ophthalmology.  The  headquarters  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  in  Paris,  at  the  home  office  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

2.  There  has  been  an  astonishing  development  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  pre-school  children.  The  practical  technique 
developed  by  agents  of  the  national  society  has  resulted  in  the  very 
greatly  increased  number  of  the  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  very 
young  children. 

3.  The  society  has  participated  actively  in  the  White  House 

Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Correction.     As  a  result  of  this 

activity,  the  fact  is  becoming  widely  known  that  there  are  at  least 

50,000   children   with   seriously    defective   vision    throughout    the 

United  States  who  should  receive  careful  medical  and  educational 

care. 
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4.  The  society  has  inaugurated  the  pubHcation  of  a  quarterly- 
called  the  Sight-Saving  Review.  This  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  state  and  local  prevention  of  blindness  workers,  educators,  illumi- 
nating engineers,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  safety  engineers, 
public  health  administrators,  industrial  physicians  and  nurses,  sight- 
saving  class  teachers  and  supervisors,  ophthalmologists,  and  any 
one  interested  in  the  sociologic  aspects  of  saving  sight. 

5.  The  society  has  inaugurated,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  a  course  for  the  training  of 
medical  social  workers  for  service  in  eye  hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
society  has  also  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  such 
medical  social  workers  in  eye  hospitals. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain,  Secretary  in  Charge 

At  the  Wawasee  convention,  the  policy  of  the  society  was 
stated  to  be  the  making  of  the  Bible  available  in  embossed  form,  the 
objective  being  to  equip  every  blind  person  who  desired  them  with 
at  least  some  volumes  of  the  embossed  Bible.  During  the  two  years 
which  have  elapsed,  the  society  has  had  the  joy  of  rendering  ad- 
vanced service  in  four  respects. 

1.  It  distributed  the  large  total  of  7,867  embossed  volumes  of 
the  Bible  in  this  country  during  1929  and  1930.  They  were  in 

Volumes 


Revised  Braille 
Moon     .      .      . 
New  York  Point 
English  Braille 
American  Braille 
Line  Letter 
Spanish  Braille 
Portuguese  Braille 
French  Braille 
Italian  Braille  . 
Norwegian  Braille 


5,599 

1,039 

892 

122 

86 

83 

29 

12 

3 

1 

1 


Total 7,867 
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Abroad,  it  distributed  through  its  agencies,  in 

Volumes 

Japanese  Braille     .      .      .      .      .  1,256 

Arabic  Braille 237     . 

Arabic  Moon    ......  72 

Portuguese  Braille       .      .      .      .  ■    .58 

Spanish  Braille 33 

Mandarin  Braille 9 

Canton  Colloquial  Braille      .      .  8 

Foochow  Braille    .      ...      .  5 


Total 1,678 

(Incidentally,  so  far  as  ascertained,  the  only 
languages  which  have  the  whole  Bible  in  embossed 
form  for  the  blind  are  English,  German,  Arabic,  and 
Japanese.  The  American  Bible  Society  financed  and 
blind  Japanese  largely  did  the  work  on  the  Japanese 
Bible  in  Braille.) 

2.  This  biennium  saw  another  step  of  real  progress.  In  1929, 
the  society  published  and  made  available  for  the  first  time  in 
interpoint  Braille,  the  whole  Bible  following  the  American  Standard 
Revised  Version,  its  twenty  volumes  being  in  the  new  standard 
size,  11x11  inches.  In  1930,  it  completed  and  made  available  in 
interpoint  Braille,  the  Authorized  (King  James)  Version,  twenty 
volumes  in  the  new  standard  size,  11x11  inches.  Thus  the  blind 
now  have  the  same  choice  between  the  authorized  and  the  revised 
versions  that  the  sighted  have. 

3.  A  third  advance  was  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  these 
new  editions  both  by  the  saving  of  space  and  material  and  by  the 
more  advantageous  prices  of  the  present  printers,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  justified  and  enabled  the  society 
early  in  1931  to  further  reduce  its  special  price  for  these  embossed 
volumes,  to  individuals,  to  25c  instead  of  the  former  50c  price. 
This  special  price  has  also  been  extended  to  all  English  systems 
which  the  Bible  Society  handles  —  New  York  Point,  Moon,  English 
Braille,  American  Braille,  and  Line  Letter.  Thus  now,  at  the  special 
price,  the  Bible  in 

Revised  Braille  —  20  volumes  —  is  $5.00  as  contrasted  with  the 
cost  price,  $47.00; 
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New  York  Point —  11  volumes  —  is  $3.75  as  contrasted  with  the 
cost  price,  $54.60; 

Moon  —  58    volumes  —  is    $14.50    as    contrasted    with    the    cost 
price,  $223.30; 

English  Braille  —  39  volumes  —  is  $9.75  as  contrasted  with  the 
cost  price,  $44.85. 

(Postage  —  1    cent    a    pound    anywhere    in    the    United 
States  —  is  extra.) 

4.  The  former  edition  of  1,000  of  the  Small  Volume  of  Scrip- 
ture Passages  in  Revised  Braille  having  been  exhausted  during 
1930,  a  further  edition  of  2,000  was  issued  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  more  than  half  of  these  volumes  had  also  been  distributed. 
In  addition  over  1,000  copies  of  the  same  volume  in  New  York 
Point  have  been  circulated.  This  little  volume  is  very  popular  and 
very  much  appreciated  both  because  of  its  contents  and  because  of 
its  small  size.  Has  any  other  book  for  the  blind  ever  been  dis- 
tributed in  such  large  numbers? 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  general  gratification  doubtless  to  learn 
that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  have  obtained  these  embossed 
volumes  of  scripture  during  the  two  years  have  met  the  special 
price.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  volumes  have  been  taken  as 
complete  donations.  Nevertheless,  the  society  would  have  it  clearly 
understood  that,  as  stated  at  Wawasee,  it  is  generously  supported 
by  Christian  friends  who  wish  to  diminish  the  handicaps  on  the 
blind.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  seeking  or  accepting  these 
volumes  as  complete  donations  when  financial  circumstances 
justify  it. 

Adding  the  statistics  of  the  past  two  years  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious ninety-four  years  service  of  this  society  in  supplying  embossed 
scriptures,  it  has  the  record  of  having  distributed  82,756  volumes  in 
this  country;  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  11,433  volumes  in  foreign 
lands;  making  a  grand  total  of  94,189  volumes. 

Distribution  in  this  country  is  made  from  the  society's  head- 
quarters, Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York.  Abroad,  it  is  ac- 
complished through  the  foreign  agencies  of  the  society.  The  mana- 
gers, officers  and  supporters  of  the  society  have  especial  interest 
and  joy  in  this  service. 
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JOHN  MILTON  FOUNDATION 

Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain 

Two  years  ago,  at  Wawasee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
that  the  John  Milton  Foundation  had  just  been  organized  and 
incorporated  to  meet  a  strongly  expressed  desire  for  literature  that 
would  contribute  to  the  religious  life  and  education  of  the  Protestant 
blind.  Since  the  personnel  of  the  present  convention  doubtless 
differs  considerably  from  its  predecessors,  I  repeat  something  of 
what  was  then  said.  The  foundation,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  under  the  management  of  twenty-seven 
directors;  nine  of  them  nominated  by  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education,  nine  by  the  Council  of  Home  Missions 
affiliated  with  the  Federal  Church  Council,  and  nine  chosen  by 
those  eighteen.  Thus,  and  also  by  the  provisions  of  its  by-laws, 
there  is  assurance  of  a  thoroughly  non-sectarian  board  of  directors, 
program  of  work,  and  output  of  publication. 

The  program  looks  to  the  annual  publication  of  (1)  a  number 
of  educational,  inspirational,  biographical,  and  reference  books  for 
adults  and  a  lesser  number  for  children;  (2)  a  monthly  religious 
periodical  for  adults  and  one  for  children;  and  (3)  weekly  Bible 
lessons  in  three  editions  —  one  for  adults,  one  for  youths,  and  one 
for  children.  The  bulk  of  this  threefold  literature  is  to  be  in  Revised 
Braille  but  some  is  also  to  be  supplied  in  Moon  and  some,  so  long 
as  there  is  demand  for  it   in  New  York  Point. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  cost  of  embossed  literature,  this 
moderate  program  involves  an  expense  running  up  to  $100,000  a 
year,  and  the  plan  is  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  of 
which  will  meet  such  annual  expense.  Soon  after  the  Wawasee 
convention  very  encouraging  interest  was  aroused  among  some  who 
can  give  large  sums.  Then,  in  October  of  that  year,  came  the 
financial  reaction  and  efforts  for  the  endowment  fund  have  had  to 
be  held  somewhat  in  abeyance.  A  few  gifts  have  been  received 
which  indicate  confidence  in  the  organization  and  belief  in  its  pur- 
poses. With  the  more  hopeful  conditions  ahead  of  us,  the  board  of 
directors  has  recently  taken  definite  steps  by  the  engagement  of 
the  Rev.  David  G.  Latshaw,  D.  D.,  experienced  in  such  matters,  to 
lead  in  securing  the  endowment  fund. 

Since  Wawasee  the  Rev.  Willmoore  Kendall  of  Miami,  Okla- 
homa, became  enthusiastically  and  actively  interested  in  the 
establishment   of   a   religious   monthly    magazine.      On    a    second 
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visit  to  New  York  in  October,  1930,  when  he  met  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  foundation,  his  plan  to  raise  a  fund  to  pubHsh 
such  a  magazine  for  one  year  was  endorsed,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  foundation  to  raise  $10,000.  Here  again  unex- 
pected delay  has  arisen.  First  a  serious,  though  happily  limited, 
illness  laid  him  aside  for  a  month.  Then  the  terrible  drought  and 
hard  times  which  befell  Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest  absorbed 
his  available  time  and  energy  in  helping  to  meet  the  local  and  state 
needs.  He  is  the  active  pastor  of  an  important  church  and  is  also 
in  demand  as  a  popular  speaker.  His  plan  is  to  press  his  effort  in 
and  around  Oklahoma  as  soon  as  conditions  justify. 

To  those  who  may  not  know  the  facts,  there  will  be  assurance 
in  the  knowledge  that  on  the  board  of  directors  are  such  important 
leaders  of  work  among  their  fellow  blind  as  H.  R.  Latimer,  the 
vice-president  of  the  foundation,  William  A.  Hadley,  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller.  Other  directors  well-known  among 
the  blind  in  different  parts  of  our  country  are  Frank  Battles,  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation,  one  time  head  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
now  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
blind  as  was  his  father-in-law,  William  B.  Waite;  the  Rev.  Rockwell 
H.  Potter,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  secretary. 
Commission  on  Literature  for  the  Blind,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  and  D.  W.  Patterson  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  in  charge  of 
the  Gospel  Trumpet  publications  for  the  blind. 

That  the  literature  proposed  is  needed  and  desired  receives 
striking  illustrations  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  announcement 
about  this  foundation  at  the  Wawasee  convention,  written  endorse- 
ments of  the  project  were  received  from  practically  half  the  dele- 
gates. As  said  then  so  it  is  said  now.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Protestant 
forces  of  the  country  will  soon  render  to  fellow  Protestants  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  service  similar  to  that  already  rendered  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Hebrews,  Christian  Scientists,  Mormons,  and 
other  religious  bodies,  to  their  own  people. 

I  close  with  a  thought  brought  out  by  two  of  former  President 
Calvin  Coolidge's  pithy  and  arresting  daily  comments.  In  that 
published  last  Saturday  on  the  conferences  for  the  blind  now  in 
session,  he  characterized  the  movement  as  "partly  humanitarian 
and  partly  educational."  In  attributing  to  the  conference  these 
high  qualities  he  necessarily  intimates  a  limitation.  Officially 
they  do  not  take  up  religious  and  spiritual  matters.     But,  in  his 
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comment  of  the  previous  Saturday  on  Easter,  he  says  "Outside  the 
teachings  of  reHgion  there  is  no  answer  to  the  problems  of  Hfe.  The 
real  problems  of  the  world  are  not  material  but  spiritual."  The 
John  Milton  Foundation  is  an  effort  to  give  help  and  light  on 
spiritual  problems  and  life.  I  feel  sure  that  the  members  of  this 
conference  as  individuals  will  have  nought  but  good  will  for  this 
endeavor. 


HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  William  A.  Hadley 

After  ten  years  of  work  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  a  report  on 
the  success  and  progress  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  announce  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  adult  blind  by  correspondence.  The  scheme  was 
developed  out  of  my  own  experience  and  my  conviction  that  a  great 
many  of  the  adult  blind  would  welcome  some  means  by  which  they 
could  share  in  the  pleasures  and  profits  which  come  from  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  learning  which 
had  been  denied  them. 

We  began  the  work  relying  on  this  faith.  Our  neighbors  assured 
us  that  if  the  plan  would  work,  that  if  the  blind  people  responded  to 
the  opportunity,  the  support  of  the  community  would  be  forth- 
coming. During  these  years  this  assurance  has  not  failed.  To  the 
community  is  due  the  success  which  has  been  attained.  With  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Hadley,  the  work  was 
launched.    Requests  for  courses  came  in  from  many  sections. 

We  had  few  resources;  almost  no  textbooks  in  the  various 
subjects  were  available,  and  methods  of  doing  the  work  had  to  be 
worked  out  by  experiment.  We  wrote  some  texts  ourselves;  we 
bought  some  as  time  went  on  and  the  publishing  houses  produced 
more  texts  for  use  in  the  schools.  We  transcribed  some  texts  and 
we  were  especially  favored  by  the  libraries  when  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  help  us  out.  We  started  with  a  few  courses;  now  we 
offer  thirty. 

We  were  incorporated  as  of  January  1,  1922.  At  that  time  we 
had  less  than  a  hundred  pupils.  Now  our  enrollment  of  pupils  who 
are  at  work  on  courses  is  over  500.  During  the  month  of  March 
just  past,  we  received  almost  600  lessons  which  is  the  largest 
number  received  in  any  month. 
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The  instruction  is  given  without  cost  to  the  pupil.  We  believed 
this  to  be  the  proper  policy  from  the  beginning,  for  the  blind  are  as 
a  class  without  any  earning  power  and  cannot  pay  for  instruction. 
A  canvass  of  our  pupils  a  few  years  ago  confirmed  this  belief.  If 
any  one  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  by  sending  us  a  donation 
it  is  gratefully  received.  A  few  do  send  us  a  contribution,  but  it 
is  more  often  a  dollar  saved  from  their  small  allowance.  We  loan 
our  books  to  the  pupils,  sending  them  back  and  forth  under  the 
Federal  franking  permit.  Our  pupils  are  widely  scattered  geo- 
graphically, and  letters  come  to  us  with  reports  on  lessons  from 
every  country  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  from 
several  countries  where  pupils  are  anxious  to  learn  English. 

A  staff  of  seven  teachers  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work, 
five  of  them  giving  part  time  service  and  two  full  time.  Every  day 
a  half  day  of  voluntary  service  is  given  free  of  charge  by  interested 
friends. 

Our  pupils  differ  widely  in  age,  the  youngest  being  about  six- 
teen and  the  oldest  seventy-five.  The  range  of  subjects  differs 
widely  also,  varying  with  the  preparation  which  the  pupil  has  made 
in  the  past.  The  number  of  students  who  have  had  a  college  course 
before  they  lost  their  sight  is  small.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
have  had  a  high  school  course  is  somewhat  greater,  but  not  large. 

It  is  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  only  a  very  limited  education 
that  the  greatest  number  of  blind  people  are  found.  The  greatest 
demand  for  courses  comes  from  the  class  of  people  who  have  been 
occupied  in  the  hard  and  heavy  work  of  the  world,  where  accidents 
occur  most  frequently  and  among  whom  sanitation  is  less  care- 
fully observed.  They  want  to  supplement  the  meager  training 
they  had  with  the  courses  which  they  longed  for  and  could  not 
under  the  press  of  circumstances  obtain  in  early  life. 

A  study  based  on  the  changing  economic  conditions  in  our 
country  shows  us  that  as  we  become  more  and  more  an  industrial 
nation  the  burden  of  adult  blindness  will  increase  due  to  accidents 
and  environmental  causes. 

We  do  not  teach  hand  work,  leaving  that  line  of  activity  to 
state  and  local  organizations.  It  is  our  effort  to  supplement  what 
education  the  pupils  have,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  use  their  efforts 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  changed  conditions  by  increasing  their 
intellectual  ability.  Some  of  our  courses  do  lead  to  profitable  em- 
ployment, as  salesmanship,  life  insurance,  typewriting.  So  far  as 
they  fit  pupils  for  work  we  are  glad  to  give  them. 
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Only  a  blind  man  knows  how  many  and  how  long  the  hours 
of  darkness  are  and  how  hard  it  is  to  sit  hand  idle  and  head  idle, 
conscious  of  the  resources  just  at  hand  but  just  out  of  his  reach. 
It  is  our  effort  to  bring  the  light  of  letters  to  our  sightless  friends, 
to  make  available  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  inner  eye,  as 
it  looks  on  the  pages  of  history  or  literature  through  the  finger 
tips.  If  we  can  put  new  and  fresh  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  which  will  lift  them  into  a  higher  and  broader  plane  and  push 
back  the  limits  of  their  horizon  to  some  extent,  we  shall  have  done 
well. 

The  attention  of  society  has  been  focused  on  the  blind  child 
and  schools  have  been  provided  for  his  training  and  the  support 
has  been  generous  as  it  should  be.  However,  there  are  ten  times  as 
many  sightless  adults  as  sightless  children,  and  as  yet  society  has 
hardly  begun  to  consider  seriously  their  needs  and  the  possibility 
of  salvaging  them  both  for  themselves  and  for  society. 

Our  field  is  indeed  great,  and  we  feel  humble  in  the  presence 
of  the  task  which  is  awaiting  solution.  In  these  days  when  there 
are  great  endowments  available  for  many  forms  of  progressive 
philanthropy,  we  feel  that  no  greater  good  could  be  done  than  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  adult  sightless. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  attending  this  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind.  I  come  representing  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  its  printing  department,  the  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  both  as  vice-president  and  manager.  I  come 
also  representing  the  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 
That  society  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  publishing  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille  at  prices  commensurate  with 
the  earnings  of  the  blind  and  free  to  all  of  the  blind,  irrespective 
of  creed  who  are  unable  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  prices  asked. 
Upwards  of  12,000  volumes  of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  on 
this  basis.  The  society's  activities  began  in  1919  soon  after  Revised 
Braille  was  adopted  as  a  standard  system  and  it  has  the  distinction 
of  publishing  the  first  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  in  that  type. 
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In  the  exhibition  hall  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  institute  and  its  printing  department.  A  booklet 
may  also  be  found  there  in  which  is  briefly  outlined  the  institute's 
objectives  and  accomplishments  to  date.  However,  mention  might 
be  made  here  to  advantage,  of  a  few  outstanding  achievements 
within  the  last  year  in  fulfillment  of  the  institute's  objectives,  the 
true  value  of  which  will  be  immediately  recognized. 

Recently,  the  institute  has  made  available  all  of  the  booklets 
recommended  by  the  American  Library  Association  in  its  "Reading 
with  a  Purpose"  courses,  which  had  not  been  previously  printed  by 
other  plants,  about  forty-one  in  number,  I  believe.  All  of  these 
were  distributed  free  to  leading  libraries  in  America. 

Several  of  the  titles  referred  to  in  these  courses  either  are 
now  in  the  making  or  pending  publication  by  the  institute  as  soon 
as  funds  will  warrant. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  institute  has  published  within  the  last 
year,  twenty- two  miscellaneous  titles,  in  standard  bindings,  aggre- 
gating several  thousand  volumes,  many  of  which  are  now  in  cir- 
culation through  various  libraries. 

The  launching,  in  January  of  this  year,  of  a  monthly  magazine 
called  March  of  Events  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  year.  This  publication  is  made  up  entirely  from 
matter  appearing  in  the  current  number  of  World's  Work  Magazine. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.,  publish- 
ers of  World's  Work,  copy  is  furnished  in  advance  so  that  the 
Braille  issue  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  blind  readers  at  the 
same  time  that  the  current  number  of  World's  Work  is  released  for 
circulation.  The  new  magazine  is  already  very  popular  among 
Braille  readers  which  goes  to  show  that  blind  readers  are  eager  to 
have  current  periodical  matter  of  the  same  variety  enjoyed  by  the 
sighted  public. 

We  are  also  publishing  another  secular  monthly  magazine, 
called  The  Braille  Mirror,  which  is  meeting  a  long-felt  need. 
Counting  these  two  periodicals  and  those  printed  for  others  we 
are  now  printing  six  magazines  with  an  aggregate  monthly  circu- 
lation of  approximately  3,500  copies. 

Since  the  Universal  Braille  Press  was  established  in  1920  its 
objective  has  been  "better  books  for  the  blind  and  more  of  them." 
What  .seemed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  reached  early 
in  1929,  in  a  deep  conviction  that  the  literary  needs  of  the  blind 
could  be  met  only  through  a  Federal  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
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At  the  June,  1929,  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  BHnd,  announcement  was  made  that  plans  were 
materializing  incidental  to  asking  Congress  for  a  Federal  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose.  Soon  thereafter  the  Braille  Institute 
initiated  the  move  by  introducing  through  Congressman  Joe  Crail 
of  California,  a  bill  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  $100,000  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  books  and  periodicals  for  the  adult 
blind.  Up  to  that  time  no  effort  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  made  by 
other  agencies,  and  although  the  bill  which  was  finally  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  71st  Congress  was  not  the  specific  bill  initiated 
and  introduced  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  yet  the 
Institute  should  be  credited  with  having  initiated  the  move  for  a 
Federal  appropriation;  and  we  are  happy  that  at  last  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  a  year  is  now  available  to  the  adult  blind  be- 
cause first,  last  and  always,  my  interest  and  that  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  is  "better  books  for  the  blind  and  more 
of  them,"  no  matter  where  the  literature  is  printed,  or  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  achievement. 

May  I  here  direct  your  attention  to  the  combination  Braille 
and  Inkprint  calendar  on  display  in  the  exhibition  hall.  This 
calendar  is  both  novel  and  practical  either  for  the  blind  or  the 
sighted  —  so  novel  in  fact,  that  a  copyright  has  been  obtained  by 
the  institute.  Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  new  Improved 
Atkinson  Model  Stereotyper  or  platemaking  machine  which  is  on 
demonstration  each  day  in  the  conference  hall,  between  sessions. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  C.  Ellis 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  continues  to 
discharge  the  function  of  aiding  the  education  of  the  blind  by  supply- 
ing needed  text  books  and  tangible  apparatus.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding educational  publications,  the  printing  house  has  enlarged 
its  usefulness  by  printing  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  literature 
for  private  agencies.  As  the  volume  of  business  increases,  produc- 
tion costs  decrease.  It  is  therefore  beneficial  to  the  educational 
institutions,  and  to  the  various  agencies  which  provide  Braille  liter- 
ature, to  build  up  the  volume  of  business  at  the  printing  house,  for 
reduced  production  costs  result  in  marked  discounts  in  the  price 
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of  books  and  magazines.  During  the  past  year  the  printing  house 
has  enjoyed  the  largest  volume  of  business  in  its  history,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  25  per  cent  discount  in  the  price  of  books.  The  present 
year  promises  to  be  another  record  year  for  the  printing  house.  If 
production  can  be  kept  at  its  height,  and  a  full  staff  of  employees 
busy  the  entire  year,  it  is  certain  that  prices  may  be  reduced  to 
a  still  lower  level. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  printing  house  is 
the  publication  of  six  interpoint  magazines,  among  which  is  the 
Reader's  Digest.  The  printing  house  has  been  experimenting  with 
interpoint  printing  for  several  years  and  is  now  producing  inter- 
point  books  and  magazines  which  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  printing  house  to  cooperate 
with  other  Braille  presses  which  provide  literature  for  the  blind. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  printing  house 
to  render  considerable  aid  to  several  of  its  contemporaries.  On  a 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  at  present  a  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  existing  between  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  those  served  by  it. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Oscar  Silberschmidt 

A  bond  of  common  interest,  the  physical  well-being,  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  recreational  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped 
has  been  manifested  in  the  reports  throughout  the  country  of  our 
section  chairmen  on  work  for  the  blind  and  sight  conservation. 
Answers  to  questionnaires  received  from  chairmen  indicate  that  59 
per  cent  of  the  council  sections  are  rendering  a  diversified  type  of 
service  to  our  country's  blind. 

Contributions  to  blind  welfare  funds,  given  as  memorials,  make 
it  possible  for  our  sections  to  do  remarkable  work  in  such  things 
as  the  rehabilitation  of  families,  financing  blind  wage  earners  during 
periods  of  unemployment,  providing  medical,  dental,  and  hospital 
care,  sending  blind  men  to  vacation  camps,  and  keeping  radios  in 
repair. 

Other  sections  are  bending  every  effort  to  raise  funds  for  creat- 
ing scholarships  for  the  "Seeing  Eye."  Council  members  have  been 
immeasurably  helpful  in  making  educational  weeks  for  the  blind 
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highly  successful  in  their  respective  communities.  In  the  matters 
of  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight  conservation  our  women  have 
assisted  local  health  and  school  authorities  in  the  following  ways: 
Through  parental  education,  testing  the  eyes  of  the  pre-school  child, 
establishing  sight-saving  classes,  making  annual  vision  check-ups 
of  underprivileged  children,  procuring  medical  attention,  and 
providing  glasses  for  school  children.  The  Perth  Amboy  section  of 
New  Jersey  gave  102  pairs  of  glasses  to  its  school  children  last  year. 

Increased  interest  in  the  teaching  and  transcribing  of  Braille 
is  most  heartening.  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  seventeen  certified  Braill- 
ists;  Spokane,  Washington,  fourteen.  The  literature  transcribed 
is  distributed  through  the  Library  of  Congress  and  through  state 
and  local  public  libraries.  We  create  scholarships  for  blind  students 
and  musicians,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  we  ourselves  employ 
the  services  of  blind  musicians.  A  Virginia  section  has  raised 
$3,000  to  enable  a  blind  girl  to  attend  the  state  university.  Our 
members  are  urged  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  established  social 
service  agencies  for  the  blind,  to  safeguard  against  interference, 
overlapping,  or  duplication  of  effort. 

The  proportion  of  Jewish  blind  in  the  United  States  is  negligible, 
and  our  work  is,  therefore,  non-sectarian.  Thirty-five  of  our  sec- 
tions have  contacted  2,570  Wind  this  year;  220  were  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

We  have  attempted  to  develop  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
blind  on  the  part  of  our  sighted  citizenry,  as  well  as  to  help  the  newly 
blind  to  become  socially  adjusted. 

We  trust  that  intelligent  and  effective  service  has  been  extended 
to  the  blind  by  those,  who,  through  their  own  volition,  stand  so 
close  to  the  work,  and  cheerfully  assume  a  share  of  this  special 
responsibility  devolving  upon  them,  believing  that  "He  profits 
most, who  serves  best." 


GOSPEL  TRUMPET  COMPANY 

*  Grace  De  Fore 

The  Gospel  Trumpet  Company,  which  was  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  religion,  principally  by  means  of  publish- 
ing, printing,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  religious  goods,  has 
a  large  printing  plant,  and  maintains  a  department  for  the  blind. 
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The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  undenomina- 
tional Sunday-school  literature  for  the  various  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  for  use  of  individual  blind  persons  either  in  their  homes  or  in 
connection  with  churches;  also  for  the  circulating  libraries  for  the 
blind.  This  department  also  publishes  and  circulates  a  monthly- 
periodical  known  as  the  Gospel  Trumpet. 

It  maintains  a  circulating  library,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  This  library  contains 
a  number  of  valuable  volumes  of  proven  religious  works.  A  large 
number  of  readers  take  advantage  of  this  library  in  reading  the 
Bible,  beginning  at  Genesis  and  reading  through  to  Revelation. 
After  thus  reading  the  Bible  through  they  can  better  select  a  volume 
or  two  to  purchase  for  their  permanent  use. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  mail  is  made  up  of  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  books  and  periodicals  distributed  from  this  department. 

Those  wishing  to  see  samples  of  our  periodicals  may  address 
the  Gospel  Trumpet  Company,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Ander- 
son, Indiana,  stating  whether  they  read  New  York  Point  or  Revised 
Braille.  Those  present  will  find  copies  in  the  exhibit  at  the  con- 
vention now  in  session. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS, 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Walter  Price 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  1921  adopted  Braille  transcribing 
as  one  of  its  peacetime  activities.  Most  of  the  work  done  has  been 
hand-copied  books  of  fiction,  poetry,  biography,  history  and  science, 
along  with  text  books  for  students  and  reference  books  for  in- 
dividual life  insurance  agents  and  professional  men. 

The  activity  has  been  growing  constantly,  so  that  at  this  time 
184  of  our  chapters  located  in  forty-two  states  have  produced  this 
last  year,  2,038  volumes,  covering  541  titles.  The  production  for 
the  past  year  amounts  to  219,084  pages,  of  which  183,706  pages 
were  proofread  by  paid  blind  experts,  thus  affording  a  not  incon- 
siderable income  totalling  approximately  $10,000  to  those  who  but 
a  few  years  ago  were  considered  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  others 
for  support. 

As  the  work  has  grown  in  importance  and  scope,  a  number  of 
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our  chapters  have  taken  up  the  work  of  dupHcating  by  the  Garin 
Process,  and  two  chapters  are  experimenting  with  aluminum  plates. 
During  the  year  our  production  by  such  means  has  totalled  45,758 
pages,  600  volumes,  covering  nineteen  titles,  which  have  been  sold 
to  libraries  and  individuals  at  a  nominal  price,  representing  the  cost 
of  the  materials. 

Student  aid  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  branch  of 
our  work,  and  during  the  year  more  than  35,000  pages  of  Braille 
have  been  produced  for  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  spread 
over  sixteen  states,  the  District  of  Colximbia,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Thirty-five  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  have 
contributed  to  this  special  service.  When  the  individual  student  has 
finished  with  such  books,  they  are  then  placed  in  school  or  public 
libraries  for  the  use  of  future  students,  or  as  reference  books. 

As  our  transcribing  and  duplicating  increase,  the  need  for 
binding  becomes  necessary,  and  five  chapters  have  added  this 
branch  of  production  to  their  work.  The  Red  Cross  service  in 
Braille  is  growing  constantly,  and  the  horizon  indicates  much 
greater  work  to  be  attempted,  much  greater  work  to  be  done. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH 

Harry  I.  Hunt 

Speaking  for  the  Christian  Science  Church,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port steady  progress  in  supplying  books  and  periodicals  in  Braille, 
Grade  1)^.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  dis- 
coverer and  founder  of  Christian  Science,  authorized  the  em- 
bossing of  "Rudimental  Divine  Science"  in  American  Braille,  which 
book  was  later  issued  also  in  the  New  York  Point  system  of  type 
for  the  blind,  as  was  "No  and  Yes,"  another  book  by  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Through  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eddy  a  substantial 
contribution  was  made  to  the  work  of  the  commission  whose  labors 
resulted  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  l}^.  With  the  advent  of  this 
uniform  system,  our  list  of  Braille  pubHcations  began  to  grow. 
"Unity  of  Good,"  "Rudimental  Divine  Science"  and  "No  and 
Yes"  were  published  in  substantial  book  form.  In  1924  "Science 
and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  was 
brought  out  in  an  edition  of  500  sets  of  five  volumes  each,  or  2,500 
volumes  in  all,  at  that  time  the  largest  edition  of  a  book  in  Braille. 
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This  was  followed  by  an  interpointed  edition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  auto- 
biography "Retrospection  and  Introspection"  in  one  volume. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  now  publishes  inter- 
pointed editions  of  "Answers  to  Questions  Concerning  Christian 
Science"  and  "Christian  Science  Bible  Lessons,"  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal containing  the  lesson  sermons  read  on  Sunday  in  our  churches. 
This  month  the  society  has  brought  out  a  Braille  edition  of  "The 
Herald  of  Christian  Science,"  also  interpointed,  which  contains 
articles  and  editorials  from  our  inkprint  periodicals. 

Let  me  add  that  our  books  and  periodicals  are  sold  for  less 
than  cost  of  production  and  also  have  been  supplied  liberally  with- 
out cost  to  readers  of  Braille  who  have  been  without  the  means 
to  purchase  them.  All  public  libraries  in  this  country  and  in 
many  other  countries  in  which  there  are  departments  for  the  blind 
have  been  supplied  gratis  with  Braille  editions  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
writings. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  TEMPLE  SISTERHOODS' 

COMMITTEE   ON   JEWISH   LITERATURE 

FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Abraham 

The  aim  of  the  Committee  on  Jewish  Literature  for  the  Sight- 
less is  to  prepare  religious  school  textbooks  for  Jewish  blind  children, 
to  cooperate  with  the  proposed  American  Publication  Society  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  and  to  stimulate  members  and  friends  of  our 
various  sisterhoods  in  the  study  of  Braille,  in  order  to  establish  an 
adult  library  of  Jewish  Literature  in  Braille. 

A  special  campaign  has  been  organized  this  year  to  interest 
every  sisterhood  in  the  Braille.  Its  methods  have  been  in  the  form 
of  a  questionnaire,  sent  to  our  sisterhoods,  concerning  letters  to  the 
sightless  who  can  and  who  cannot  read  the  Braille;  to  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  where  there  are  blind  children ;  to  those  sister- 
hoods which  have  functioning  committees  in  Braille,  and  to  those 
which  have  not.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  accomplish  something 
■  tangible  with  every  sisterhood,  though  it  be  the  formation  of  but 
one  class  in  the  study  of  Braille. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  succeeded  in  organizing  many  new 
Braille  groups  throughout  the  United  States.  These  include,  be- 
sides already  established  ones,   those  in  Oklahoma  City,   Okla., 
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New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Portland, 
Oregon;  San  Francisco,  California;  Altoona,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  following  work  accomplished: 
"This  Believing  World,"  Lewis  Browne 

"Jewish  Post-Biblical  History,"        Adele  Bildersee 
"History  of  the  Jews,"  Paul  Goodman 

"The  Burning  Bush,"  Joseph  Gaer 

"The  Faith  of  Israel,"  Dr.  H.  G.  Enelow 

and  various  prayers  for  children,  sermons,  tracts,  religious  articles 
from  papers  and  magazines,  biographies,  hymns,  songs,  musical 
lessons,  and  novels  of  Jewish  life  and  customs. 

Because  of  the  fine  response  we  have  received  from  our  in- 
dividual sisterhoods,  and  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  results  here  enumer- 
ated. Ours  is  an  anticipation  of  a  continuation  of  this  splendid 
feeling,  so  that  we  may  at  another  time  be  able  to  give  you  a  finer 
and  a  more  comprehensive  report  of  our  attainments  in  this  most 
worthy  work. 


MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  BUnd  has  moved  on  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  the  circulation 
growing  all  the  while.  Many  of  its  readers,  after  they  have  finished 
with  their  magazines  send  it  to  blind  in  other  English  speaking 
countries  and  this  not  only  gives  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the  maga- 
zine but  it  seems  to  form  lasting  international  friendships  between 
the  one  sending  it  and  the  one  receiving  it. 

As  the  readers  know,  a  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Ziegler  purchased 
property  at  Monsey,  thirty  miles  out  of  New  York,  and  the  pub- 
lishing plant  was  moved  there.  We  did  this  to  prevent  paying  the 
high  cost  of  rent  necessary  in  New  York.  The  saving  of  this  money 
has  enabled  us  to  add  eight  more  pages  each  month  to  the  Braille 
edition. 

As  most  of  the  readers  also  know,  Mrs.  Ziegler  has  established 
a  permanent  fund  of  $600,000,  the  income  from  which  will  be  used 
as  a  fund  for  publishing  the  magazine.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  been  formed,  which  handles  these  funds,  turn- 
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ing  over  money  when  necessary  to  the  Matilda  Ziegler  PubHshing 
Company  for  the  BHnd,  for  the  pubHshing  of  the  magazine. 

The  magazine  has  recently  been  doing  some  experimenting  in 
printing,  owing  to  the  demand  from  many  for  more  contractions  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  Grade  2  of  the  British  Braille.  While  our 
first  thought  is  for  the  great  masses  of  the  blind  who  read  with 
difficulty,  or  do  not  read  at  all,  we  feel  that  certain  contractions 
should  be  added,  which  would  be  space  savers  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  too  great  a  burden  for  this  class  of  readers  and  we  have,  for 
the  past  few  months,  omitted  the  capital  sign.  This  omission  has 
been  found  to  be  helpful  to  them  and  we  will,  from  time  to  time,  add 
a  few  contractions.  As  our  magazine  is  ephemeral  we  can  test  out 
these  things,  as  publishers  of  permanent  books  would  not  wish  to  do. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY 

Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1882  and  was  re-organized  in  1898,  when  we 
placed  our  embossed  books  with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
under  an  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  library.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  in  1899,  the  total  circulation  of  embossed 
books  in  all  types  from  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  was  1,674 
volumes,  404  volumes  of  which  were  distributed  by  hand  by  the 
society's  one  teacher. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  in  which  time  the  society  has  em- 
ployed from  six  to  ten  teachers,  the  distribution  from  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  has  been  no  less  than  331,189  volumes  and 
from  our  library  (of  Moon  books  only)  in  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  where  one  of  our  teachers  has  been  permanently  located 
since  1907,  the  circulation  in  Moon  has  been  43,985.  Out  of  the 
total  circulation  from  the  two  libraries  during  the  ten  years,  257,630 
volumes  have  been  in  Moon  type. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  work  of  teaching 
Moon  and  Braille  reading,  pencil  and  stylus  writing,  typewriting, 
knitting  and  crocheting,  sewing  and  pastime  handicrafts,  such  as 
basketry,  etc.,  is  with  those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life.  How- 
ever, the  following  extracts  from  letters  which  come  to  us  from 
many  grateful  pupils  speak  for  themselves: 
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From  Pittsburgh:  "I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  hadn't  read 
for  forty  years  when  your  teacher,  Mrs.  Gaston,  called  on  me,  and 
that  I  am  a  happy  woman  since  I  learned  to  read  Moon  type." 

From  Johnstown:  "It  is  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  I  write  this  expression  of  thanks  to  your  society  for  the  noble 
work  it  is  doing  for  the  blind  in  our  state.  Before  losing  my  sight 
I  was  a  bookkeeper,  but  of  course  was  unable  to  continue  my  work 
after  the  misfortune  of  blindness  came  upon  me.  I  became  very 
melancholy,  and  at  times  did  not  care  whether  I  lived  or  not,  but 
finally  one  of  your  home  teachers.  Miss  Crooks,  called  upon  me 
and  I  can  truly  say  her  visit  was  as  though  a  ray  of  sunshine  had 
suddenly  burst  in  upon  my  lonely  life.  I  began  instruction  imme- 
diately and  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille,  also  to  use  the  type- 
writer. After  completing  all  this.  Miss  Crooks  taught  me  to  cane 
chairs  and  through  her  efforts  I  was  admitted  to  the  piano  tuning 
department  of  the  Cambria  City  school.  If  all  goes  well,  I  will  be 
able  to  go  out  into  the  world  again  and  earn  my  living  this  coming 
summer." 

From  Philadelphia:  "I  am  an  old  lady  who  has  always  lead 
a  very  active  life.  Through  the  patience  of  Miss  Rowland  I  am 
able  to  read  both  the  Moon  and  Braille  systems.  This  has  saved 
me  many  a  lonely,  and  what  otherwise  would  have  been  an  hour 
of  horror,  and  I  am  grateful  indeed  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  have 
received." 

From  Williamsport:  "Your  teacher.  Miss  Crooks,  taught  me 
to  read  embossed  type  and  to  again  enjoy  a  game  of  cards.  She 
secured  for  me  a  wonderful  radio  and  I  am  again  enjoying  attending 
social  gatherings.  Is  it  any  wonder  my  heart  is  brimming  over 
with  gratitude  to  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  bringing  so  much 
sunshine  into  my  life.  Previous  to  the  teacher's  visit,  I  seldom  had 
anyone  from  the  outside  call  on  me  and  had  not  left  the  house  for 
two  years." 

We  have  many  such  letters  on  our  files  but  give  these  few 
extracts  as  proof  that  home  teaching  creates  the  demand  for  em- 
bossed books. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves 

What  is  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind?  In  what  is  it 
unique?  This  question  is  so  frequently  asked,  we  are  glad  to 
answer  it  here. 

There  are  many  schools  for  blind  throughout  this  broad  land, 
but  there  is  only  one  school  founded  primarily  for  blind  children 
who  require  special  training  because  of  some  added  mental  or  physi- 
cal handicap.  That  one  school  is  the  Royer-Greaves  at  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa. 

How  is  this  special  training  provided?  First,  by  a  normal 
home  life  in  which  each  child  has  his  part  to  play.  By  this  means 
he  learns  usefulness  and  develops  responsibility  while  he  is  acquir- 
ing a  knowldge  of  everyday  objects  and  social  niceties.  The  guests 
who  come  to  the  home  are  his  guests,  with  the  result  that  the  dif- 
ference is  minimized  between  the  normal  young  person  in  his  own 
home  and  our  blind  boys  and  girls  in  ours. 

Another  large  factor  in  the  training  of  our  pupils  is  music.  A 
trained  teacher  instructs  them  in  singing  and  piano  and  another 
in  the  use  of  stringed  instruments.  Sunday  school  and  our  weekly 
prayer  service  make  our  pupils  the  leaders  in  sacred  songs;  while 
frequent  entertainments  give  opportunity  for  the  rendition  of  good 
secular  music.  These  entertainments  afford  opportunity  also  for 
readings  and  plays. 

Our  school  curriculum  provides  the  individual  and  class-work 
necessary  for  the  instruction  and  development  of  these  doubly 
handicapped  blind  children.  We  aim  to  produce  ready  readers 
knowing  that  the  ability  to  read  makes  a  blind  person  both  useful 
and  happy.  We  aim,  too,  to  make  ready  writers;  for  how  can  a 
blind  person  make  lasting  contacts  if  he  cannot  express  himself 
well  in  writing?  To  this  end  we  teach  the  older  pupils  to  use  the 
typewriter,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  communicate  with 
their  sighted  friends  without  having  to  depend  upon  a  third  party. 

To  provide  further  incentive  for  original  effort,  we  use  the 
compositions  of  our  pupils  for  the  Royer-Greaves  Monthly.  This 
magazine  keeps  our  more  than  500  subscribers  in  touch  with  our 
work ;  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  one  who  will 
ask  for  it. 

In  all  education  of  the  blind,  the  vocational  element  is  greatly 
stressed.     Not  only  do  we  have  our  occupational  therapist  to  give 
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proper  training  to  hands  and  nerves,  but  we  are  training  weavers, 
knitters,  chair  caners,  basket  makers,  salesmen  and  poultry  raisers 
each  to  fill  a  place  in  this  busy  world. 


THE  SEEING  EYE 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 

It  is  only  with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  that  I  present 
the  subject  of  educated  dogs  as  guides  for  the  sightless  to  the 
convention  here  assembled.  This  trepidation  arises  not  from  any 
lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  dogs  nor  from  any  lack  of  personal 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  educated  dog  can  mean  in  the  life  of  a 
blind  man  or  woman,  but  comes  rather  from  the  fear  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  present  the  subject  in  its  full  worth. 

Our  coming  together  is  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  better  educa- 
tional and  occupational  conditions.  As  I  have  had  the  personal 
opportunity  to  observe  how  greatly  the  educated  dog  can  better 
conditions  for  the  sightless  educated  to  his  use,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  what  I  have  studied  and  seen  as  well  as  what  has  been  ac- 
complished up  to  this  time. 

It  was  in  1819  that  Herr  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  the  founder 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Training  of  the  Blind  at  Vienna,  published  a 
book  on  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  this  volume  Herr  Klein 
advocates  the  training  and  use  of  these  dogs,  dealing  at  some  length 
with  the  subject  of  dogs  especially  trained  for  the  use  of  his  wards. 

The  information  from  this  volume  was  digested  and  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Gabler,  of  Berlin,  (president  of  the  German  Association  for 
Blind,  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Blind  Who  are  Led  by  Dogs,)  in 
1929,  but,  as  Dr.  Gabler  tells  us  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
Dr.  Klein's  suggestions  were  carried  out  or  not.  The  scientific 
use  of  the  dog  as  guide  seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  Great 
War.  During  the  war  there  was  a  society  headed  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
Stalling  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  which  trained  search  dogs  for  use 
in  the  German  army.  As  the  war  progressed  and  the  numbers  of 
war-blinded  continued  to  increase.  Dr.  Stalling  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  use  of  dogs  as  guides.  He  worked  out  a  method  of  instruction 
for  the  education  of  dogs  for  this  work.  In  August,  1916,  the  Olden- 
burg Society  under  Dr.  Stalling  organized  the  first  permanent  school 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  dog  guides.     As  a  result  of  the  mar- 
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velous  work  of  the  dogs  educated  there,  the  Prussian  War  Ministry- 
thanked  the  school  for  its  work  some  eighteen  months  later  (April 
27,  1918).  To  facilitate  its  work  the  Oldenburg  school  had  opened  a 
branch  school  at  Breslau  and  in  April,  1925,  this  school  was  taken 
over  as  a  working  unit  by  the  German  Association  for  the  Blind. 
In  1923  the  German  Shepherd  Dog  Society  opened  a  school  at 
Potsdam. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  recorded  in  use  in  Germany  some 
1,500  dogs  with  war  blind  and  another  1,200  with  civilian  blind. 
If  we  were  to  add  to  this  number  the  many  dogs  turned  out  by 
smaller  schools  and  individual  trainers  the  number  would  be  close 
to  4,000. 

On  studying  the  question  in  Germany  in  1925  and  1926  I  felt 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
there.    I  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  work  in  other  countries. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Morris  Frank  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who 
came  to  us  in  Switzerland  in  1928  to  be  trained  with  a  dog,  it  has 
been  possible  to  organize  the  Seeing  Eye,  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  America  with  administration  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  training  headquarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  There  is  a 
sister  school  where  we  train  instructors  at  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
Since  its  inception  sixty-one  blind  have  been  educated  with  their 
dogs  of  which  five  blind  failed  in  the  training  and  two  dogs  were 
returned  as  unsuccessful  after  varying  periods  of  work,  leaving 
fifty-four  dogs  actually  in  service. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Seeing  Eye  as  a  service  station  where  those 
without  sight  in  America  who  need  dogs  can  get  them.  The  Seeing 
Eye  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  non- 
profit organization  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sightless  with 
their  dogs  at  cost.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  use  a  dog;  not 
every  man  likes  a  dog.  There  are  many  who  on  account  of  home 
conditions  or  boarding  conditions  cannot  keep  a  dog.  There  are 
others  who  on  account  of  their  work  cannot  use  a  dog  in  their  daily 
life,  for  these  a  guide  dog  is  not  practical,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  sightless  who  can  use  dogs  and  our  view-point  is  that 
if  that  number  were  only  1,000  that  that  1,000  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  their  dogs.  It  should  never  be  the  purpose 
of  the  movement  to  place  dogs  regardless  of  their  utility.  When  we 
consider  that  the  entire  output  of  a  finished  instructor  is  about 
twenty  dogs  a  year  you  can  realize  how  important  it  is  to  find  the 
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man  who  can  use  a  dog  to  its  fullest  extent  and  then  make  it  possible 
for  that  man  to  get  his  dog. 

To  this  end  we  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships  which 
underwrites  the  education  of  the  dogs  and  turns  them  over  to  their 
new  masters  until  such  time  as  the  masters  can  pay  back  as  much 
as  their  circumstances  permit.  Again  let  me  assure  you  the  Seeing 
Eye  is  not  a  charity,  but  a  service  station. 

We  like  to  cooperate  with  organizations.  Organizations  know 
their  local  conditions  and  problems  and  as  the  guide  dog  becomes 
better  known,  the  workers  will  know  where  a  dog  could  be  useful 
or  useless.  We  want  to  help  the  organizations  with  their  individual 
problems. 

The  experience  of  all  schools  has  been  that  from  2  per  cent  to 
4  per  cent  of  the  dogs  fail  at  some  stage  of  their  preliminary  educa- 
tion while  about  5  per  cent  more  fail  in  the  actual  turnover  to  the 
sightless  master.  Once  the  man  and  the  dog  have  gone  home, 
totalled  figures  from  all  schools  show  that  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
dogs  are  returned.  In  a  general  way  instructors  feel  that  if  the 
dog  is  sent  back  after  a  few  months  it  is  due  to  the  master  not  having 
been  able  to  adjust  himself ;  if  after  a  longer  period  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  the  fault  developing  in  the  dog. 

It  would  be  a  natural  thing  to  ask  why  the  blind  are  not  more 
carefully  chosen  before  training  them  with  a  dog.  No  school  has 
yet  evolved  an  examination  by  which  they  can  tell  which  will  suc- 
ceed with  a  dog. 

Mr.  Frank  as  you  know  sells  insurance  and  does  it  successfully 
with  his  guide  dog.  Many  of  the  men  have  news-stores  and  stands, 
others  have  shops  of  different  kinds.  We  have  house  to  house 
canvassers  who  have  been  rehabilitated  beyond  their  highest  ex- 
pectations. We  have  men  who  are  working  in  blind  shops  who  use 
their  dogs  to  come  and  go  from  work.  This  last  is  a  situation  that 
has  been  taken  care  of  in  Germany  by  providing  adequate  space 
for  keeping  dogs  during  working  hours. 

We  have  found  that  the  question  of  transport  on  trains  and 
trolley  cars  solves  itself  where  the  authorities  understand  the 
unique  position  of  a  guide  dog.  The  Union  Pacific  has  issued  passes 
to  all  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  Miss  Connolly  in  Vermont  has  a  pass  on  the 
Vermont  railroad.  Wherever  the  dogs  are  working  they  have  street 
car  passes  except  here  in  New  York.  The  convention  of  restaurant 
owners,  in  California  last  year  passed  a  resolution  that  all  Seeing 
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Eye  dogs  should  be  allowed  in  their  restaurants  as  it  has  been  proved 
they  were  so  well-behaved. 

I  have  given  you  a  partial  list  of  where  a  dog  can  be  useful  in 
business.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  he  is  very  efficient  as  a  health- 
builder.  I  always  think  of  the  two  Frenchmen  who  came  to  the 
school  in  Vevey,  one  overfat  from  inactivity  and  the  other  very  thin 
from  indigestion,  due  to  lack  of  exercise.  The  fat  one  lost  ten 
pounds  and  the  thin  one  gained  ten  pounds  during  their  three 
weeks'  training  and  you  can  imagine  that  their  dispositions  improved 
accordingly.  Here  in  America  we  have  had  the  case  of  Mr.  L.  who 
is  well  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  having  been  badly  crippled 
with  arthritis.  It  is  no  little  credit  to  a  dog  to  be  able  to  say  he  has 
brought  you  back  to  health.  Then  there  is  the  man  whose  work 
tires  him  nervously  and  who  needs  physical  fatigue  in  order  to  sleep . 
If  a  dog  does  nothing  else  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  bring  his 
master  restful  sleep  so  that  he  may  be  clear-headed  for  his  work 
the  next  day,  is  it  not  worth  the  10  cents  a  day  it  costs  to  feed  him? 

Then  there  is  a  moral  value  to  a  dog  and  we  already  have  two 
cases  of  men  whose  affection  for  their  dogs  has  replaced  their  affec- 
tion for  alcohol  and  one  case  of  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  a 
man  who  was  in,  although  not  of,  the  mendicant  class,  to  a  life  of 
usefulness ;  and  other  men  whose  whole  outlook  on  life  has  changed 
and  from  being  carelessly  dressed  and  unshaven,  with  little  purpose 
they  have  become  neat,  carefully  dressed  and  interested  all  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  For  those  of  you  who  love  dogs  there  is 
what  I  call  the  spiritual  side  —  the  companionship  and  communion 
which  exists  between  dog  and  master.  Our  statistics  show  that 
50  per  cent  of  owners  of  dog  guides  have  been  helped  to  a  higher 
economic  status  and  90  per  cent  to  a  higher  physical  and  moral 
status. 

There  are  some  who  say  the  dog  has  not  enough  liberty  in  such 
a  work,  but  they  do  not  understand  that  a  shepherd  dog's  pleasure 
lies  in  being  beside  its  master.  Mr.  Frank  and  I  spent  last  week  at 
training  headquarters  at  Morristown  and  in  the  house  was  a  guide 
dog  which  had  been  recently  returned  as  having  developed  gun- 
shyness.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Frank  appeared  she  took  him  under  her 
wing  and  although  he  had  his  own  dog  with  him  she  would  quietly 
lie  down  beside  him  or  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 
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XAVIER  FREE  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  J.  M.  Stadelman 

It  was  our  pleasure  two  years  ago  to  submit  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  at  their  thirteenth  biennial 
convention  a  brief  account  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  received  April  4  from  Calvin 
Glover,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  to  submit  a  similar  account  at  their  roll  call  of  national 
agencies,  we  hereby  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  brief 
survey  of  the  work. 

The  aim  of  our  society  from  its  foundation  in  1900  and  its 
incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1904, 
has  been  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  of  the  country  some 
of  the  choicest  books  in  every  branch  of  Catholic  literature,  secular 
and  religious. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Revised  Braille,  Grade  13/^,  was  adopted 
as  the  uniform  type  of  the  country,  the  Xavier  Free  Publication 
Society  for  the  Blind  had  published  along  with  a  monthly  magazine 
in  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  hundreds  of  works  cover- 
ing every  branch  of  literature,  with  fiction  in  the  lead.  Copies  of 
these  books  were  placed  in  city  and  state  libraries  for  general  and 
free  circulation  among  the  blind. 

From  the  day  when  Braille,  Grade  13^,  was  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  country  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  has  added,  in  the  new  tactile  print, 
to  its  already  rich  stock  of  books  in  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  upwards  of  1,146  titles  totaling  above  2,000  volumes  on 
ascetic,  doctrinal,  biblical  works;  on  art,  biography,  hagiology, 
history,  literature,  fiction,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics  and  sociology, 
exclusive  of  upwards  of  2,270  liturgical  and  devotional  books.  All 
of  these  books  are  offered  as»a  loan  to  any  blind  applicant  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  its  press-made  books  have 
been  donated  to  such  libraries  as  circulate  their  books  either  through- 
out the  country  or  in  a  number  of  their  respective  neighboring  states. 

Besides  continuing  to  publish  the  Catholic  Transcript  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  Point,  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind  publishes  also  free  to  any  applicant  in  the  United  States 
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and  Canada  the  Catholic  Review  for  the  Blind,  a  monthly  magazine 
in  Braille,  Grade  13^. 

The  main  object  of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind  in  undertaking  this  work  of  love  has  been  to  cheer,  to 
uplift  and  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  touch  readers 
throughout  the  country,  the  attainment  of  which  object  has  been 
its  chief  reward  here  on  earth. 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Louise  Harrison  McCraw 

The  Braille  Circulating  Library  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a  work 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  circulation  of  devotional  books  in  Braille 
all  over  the  world.  Thus  far,  only  the  writings  of  James  H. 
McConkey  have  been  used;  these  were  chosen  because  of  their 
universal  appeal,  because  they  are  truly  "spiritual  classics."  We 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  these  books  would  offend  none,  whatever 
his  faith  and  that  they  are  infinitely  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  willing 
to  be  led  into  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Richmond  so  appreciated  the  value  of  them  that  they  have  given 
free  office  space  for  the  work  of  the  library  since  1926.  At  that 
time,  these  same  books  had  been  translated  into  eighteen  different 
languages  and  circulated  in  print  all  over  the  world.  Since  that 
time,  translations  have  been  made  into  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Arabic  and  some  of  the  books  circulated  in  Braille  in  China,  Japan 
and  Egypt. 

The  best  proof  that  these  books  are  being  generally  appre- 
ciated is  found  in  the  diversity  of  their  readers.  These  readers 
are  of  all  ages  from  12  to  90,  of  five  races  and  of  ten  nationalities  — 
differing  in  almost  every  conceivable  way,  but  with  one  thing  in 
common,  a  gripping  interest  in  books  which  point  the  way  to  prac- 
tical Christian  living.  Gidada,  a  native  missionary  in  Africa  with 
a  fourth  grade  education,  and  Dr.  JanVier,  a  Ph.  D.  from  Princeton, 
now  serving  in  India,  perhaps  represent  the  two  extremes  of  in- 
tellectual attainments  among  our  readers.  Gidada  reads  them  and 
then  tells  the  substance  in  his  own  words  to  his  people.  Dr.  Jan- 
vier was  so  much  pleased  with  one  of  the  books  that  he  translated 
it  into  the  local  dialect  and  circulated  it  at  his  own  expense.  Ghindi, 
of  Cairo,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  the 
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McConkey  books  in  Eygpt,  is  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all.  He  is 
translating  twenty-nine  different  titles  and  having  ten  copies  made 
of  each  for  circulation  among  the  600  blind  of  Egypt  with  whom  he 
has  contact.  One  hundred  sixty  of  these  are  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cairo  where  he  teaches  Braille  and  handcrafts. 

No  one  experienced  in  the  work  for  the  blind  can  fail  to  see 
the  tremendous  problems  —  social,  industrial,  economic  —  which 
confront  the  blind  today.  It  is  useless  to  deny  their  existence ;  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  to  solve  them.  Our 
work  has  been  founded  upon  the  firm  conviction  that  the  full  solu- 
tion of  all  of  them  depends  on  the  individual's  having  the  right  re- 
lationship with  God.  To  help  bring  this  about,  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  Braille  Circulating  Library  of  Richmond! 


HARVARD  COURSE 

Edward  E.  Allen 

I  am  asked  to  answer  to  the  toast  —  "The  Harvard  Course: 
What  is  it?  What  has  it  done?  And  what  can  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
do  to  boost  it  along?" 

The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  is  not, 
as  most  of  you  probably  suppose,  simply  an  agency  for  the  special 
advance  preparation  of  teachers.  No.  It  is  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  professional  instrumentality  for  lifting  the  schooling  of  the 
young  blind  into  ever  greater  and  more  widespread  educational 
recognition.  Adopting  the  premise,  as  it  does,  that  the  cause  of 
all  blind  people  is  greater  than  that  of  any  single  school  or  of  any 
individual  pupil,  it  labors  to  substantiate  its  claim. 

One  thing  that  this  Harvard  course  has  done  is  to  prepare  for 
placement  seventy-five  select  graduates  of  our  several  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  to  place  or  help  do  so  some  thirty-four  of  them; 
which,  considering  the  general  reluctancy  of  employers,  is  no 
small  achievement  to»be  able  to  boast  of. 

Now  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  can  help  these  matters  along  in  this  way: 
It  can  propose  an  applicant  for  a  free  scholarship  at  Perkins  each 
year.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  association  will  do  this,  I  on  the 
other  will  undertake  to  give  such  candidate  every  consideration 
open  to  me. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Florence  B.  Trader 

Clovernook  is  an  industrial  home  for  blind  women  nine  miles 
from  Cincinnati. 

There  are  thirty-five  in  residence  and  thirty  are  employed  in 
the  printing  or  weaving  department.  The  shop,  which  is  about 
200  feet  back  of  the  main  building,  consists  of  twenty-one  rooms. 
It  is  a  quadrangle,  107  x  85  feet  with  a  court  43  x  68  feet. 

In  the  printing  department  we  now  have  four  stereotype 
machines,  one  for  interpointing,  but  hope  soon  to  have  all  doing 
interpointing.  These  machines,  the  power  stitcher  and  small  power 
presses  are  operated  by  blind  girls  who  also  do  the  proof-reading, 
collating  and  sewing. 

The  four  stereotype  machines  now  in  operation  are  getting  out 
about  1,000  pages  a  month. 

The  press  room  and  all  stereotype  and  correcting  rooms  are 
sound  proof  and  we  find  this  is  a  great  help  to  blind  operators.  The 
Junior  League  does  a  great  deal  of  the  dictating  to  our  girls,  but  the 
dictaphones  are  also  used  for  dictation. 

The  Lions  Clubs  have  been  the  greatest  help,  not  only  to 
Clovernook,  but  to  all  the  blind  children  in  giving  them  a  monthly 
magazine;  and  to  the  blind  in  general  by  financing  many  Braille 
books.  In  the  weaving  department,  rugs,  coverlets,  scarfs,  etc.,  are 
woven. 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  has  approxi- 
mately 13,000  volumes  and  1,300  borrowers.  Last  month  (March) 
3,000  volumes  were  circulated.  We  find  that  our  readers  are  want- 
ing the  Grade  2  books  so  for  several  years  we  have  placed  large 
orders  for  these  books.  For  nearly  three  years  a  blind  man  and  his 
wife  have  been  in  charge  of  this  department  and  have  done  excellent 
work. 

A  great  deal  of  social  service  work  is  also  done  by  the  society. 


NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

*F.  B.  Ierardi 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  was  formally  organized  in 
May,  1929,  with  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  president;  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage,  vice  president;    Christian  A.  Herter,  secretary,  and  Charles 
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Boyden,  treasurer.  The  purpose  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc., 
is  to  emboss,  print  and  circulate  reading  matter  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  to  promote  finger  reading  and  to 
assist  the  blind  to  become  better  informed  citizens  of  their  com- 
munity. At  that  time  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  took  over 
the  publishing  of  the  Weekly  News  which  had  a  circulation  of  600  a 
week.  The  trustees  of  this  organization  made  it  financially  possible 
to  increase  this  circulation  so  that  today  we  are  issuing  more  than 
2,000  copies  a  week.  The  magazine  is  sent  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  India, 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  only  our  limited  funds  which  restrict  the  circulation  from  grow- 
ing larger.  These  funds  are  received  as  contributions  from  inter- 
ested friends  and  readers  as  well  as  organizations  for  the  blind. 
A  most  hearty  co-operation  has  been  received  from  the  latter. 
The  letters  which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  our  readers 
have  led  us  to  feel  that  this  weekly  current  events  magazine  is 
filling  a  long  felt  need  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  National  Braille 
Press-  Inc.,  can  render  this  service  to  the  blind. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Etta  Josselyn  Giffin 

The  progress  made  by  the  library  in  the  past  year  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  an  addition  to 
our  appropriation  and  a  promise  of  being  housed  in  one  of  the  new 
fire-proof  government  buildings;  we  are  also  grateful  for  the  addi- 
tional support  of  some  500  philanthropic  sighted  members  in  the 
numerous  states. 

At  headquarters  we  employ  six  salaried  blind  assistants  who 
are  engaged  in  keeping  Braille  records  of  books,  etc.,  loaned  and 
returned,  proof-reading,  shellacking,  folding,  eyeletting,  collating  and 
binding  hand-made  Braille  books,  also  setting  up  and  printing 
Braille  type  on  the  Vaughan  Press,  etc.  Through  cooperation  of 
P.  E.  0.  Sisterhood  we  also  keep  thirty-seven  blind  transcribers  in 
sixteen  states  engaged  in  copying  books  into  Braille,  paying  them 
10  cents  a  Braille  page. 

Our  collection  consists  of  6,700  English  Braille  books,  444  for- 
eign Braille  books,  365  Braille  periodicals,  916  Braille  music  scores, 
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gi\'ing  a  total  of  8,425  items  for  circulation  among  our  1,700  blind 
readers  all  over  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Canada,  Phil- 
ippines and  Mexico. 

We  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  most 
cordial  thanks  to  the  American  Braille  Press,  Paris;  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City;  the  Universal  Braille 
Press,  Los  Angeles;  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind, 
Hollywood;  various  Lions  Clubs;  the  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood  and  other 
women's  clubs  and  individuals  for  their  contributions  of  Braille 
books. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  other  library  that  does  con- 
structive work  along  these  lines,  exemplifying  our  motto,  which  is: 
"To  Give  Wings  to  the  Leaden  Hour". 


BRAILLE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GEORGE    WASHINGTON   BICENTENNIAL    COMMISSION 

Dorothea  E.  Jennings 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  of  my  work.  Many  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  bicen- 
tennary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington.  But  what  we  don't 
know  is  that  the  United  States  Bicentennial  Commission  has  in- 
cluded a  Braille  department. 

The  1932  celebration,  unlike  any  other  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, will  not  take  the  form  of  a  big  central  exhibition.  Instead, 
it  will  be  the  individual  concern  of  the  several  states.  Plays  and 
pageants,  music  and  dancing,  woven  about  colonial  traditions  and 
memorializing  George  Washington,  will  be  staged  on  such  key 
dates  as  February  22,  April  19,  July  4,  etc.,  selected  by  the  in- 
dividual states. 

Now  just  what  is  the  work  of  the  Braille  department?  Easy 
enough!  Its  job  is  to  prepare  the  blind  for  the  celebration  and  to 
keep  them  informed  as  to  what  the  world  is  doing  about  it. 

Already  we  have  very  many  projects  fast  speeding  under 
way,  and  your  further  suggestions  would  be  most  welcome.  Among 
other  activities  are  the  preparation  of  memorial  volumes,  including 
campaign  maps,  an  investigation  of  table  and  field  games,  the 
dissemination  of  current  news  of  the  commission  to  embossed  and 
ink  print  periodicals  published  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  and  to 
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all  institutions  and  special  Braille  classes  in  public  schools.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  may  issue  our  own  magazine. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  editors  for  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  our  literature?  May  I  thank  all  national 
organizations,  and  the  heads  of  all  institutions  for  the  interest  they 
are  stimulating  in  our  work?  But,  in  expressing  our  gratitude,  may 
I  ask  for  your  further  cooperation  in  making  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  George  Washington's  birth  very  definite  to  the  blind 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  chance  for  those  who  are  blind  to 
measure  our  abilities  with  the  sighted  world.  This  is  the  chance 
for  our  school  children  without  sight  to  compete  with  the  students 
of  the  public  and  private  schools  in  any  number  of  contests,  to 
organize  with  them,  to  be  in  their  plays,  to  sing  in  their  cantatas, 
to  play  at  their  festivities  in  honor  of  George  Washington.  This  is 
the  time  for  the  older  people  to  manifest  interest  in  the  goings-on 
in  the  world. 

The  organization  of  the  Braille  department  was  a  fond  dream 
of  Honorable  Sol  Bloom,  our  associate  director.  Let  us  show  our 
gratitude  to  him  by  materializing  our  gratitude  to  George  Wash- 
ington. It  is  for  us  to  establish  a  precedent.  For  and  with  the 
blind  let  us  put  the  1932  celebration  over  with  a  bang  that  will 
echo  far  down  through  the  ages  of  history. 


ORLANDO  COURSE  IN  BRAILLE 

J.  P.  Williams 

Walter  G.  Holmes  tells  us  there  are  possibly  40,000  of  the  older 
blind  who  do  not  read  at  all,  and  only  about  12,000  who  are  regular 
readers  of  Braille.  He  adds  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  blind 
lose  their  sight  before  maturity,  so  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
to  induce  this  40,000  to  read,  for  it  will  not  only  mean  much  for 
their  entertainment  and  culture  but  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  mem- 
bers of  their  family  to  have  them  entertained. 

This  expression  from  one  so  well  acquainted  with  conditions 
in  "darkland"  shows  that  we  are  right  in  believing  there  is  a  need 
for  the  work  we  have  taken  as  the  major  project  of  the  Lions  Clubs 
of  Orlando,  Fla. 

We  offer  free  to  the  adult  blind  the  Orlando  Course  in  Braille 
by  which  one  with  sufficient  education  to  read  the  daily  paper  can 
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learn  Braille  Grade  13^  in  six  weeks,  if  he  will  give  two  hours  a  day 
to  earnest  application.  This  is  no  experiment  —  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly proved  —  and  age  is  no  bar.  Most  of  our  pupils  are  in  the 
60's  and  several  in  the  70's.  We  teach  by  dot  number  but  we  have 
a  method  entirely  different  than  that  used  for  children  and  it  works. 
No  longer  need  it  be  said  "old  folks  can't  learn." 

We  do  not  want  a  list  of  the  blind  who  ought  to  learn,  but  we 
would  like  to  be  put  in  contact  with  some  of  the  older  people  who 
are  anxious  to  read.  We  have  even  had  success  with  four  of  the 
bhnd  who  were  almost  totally  deaf  as  well,  for  our  system  is  so 
systematically  arranged  that  the  pupil  needs  very  little  help. 


[Editor's  Note:  The  roll  included  the  Arthur  Home  for 
Blind  Babies,  the  Christian  Record  Publishing  Company,  the 
Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of  America,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Blind  Men  of  America,  the  International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs,  and  the  Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  but  no 
responses  were  received  from  these  organizations.  ] 
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Business  Session  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  fourteenth  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  committee  on  reHef  and  that  the  committee  be 
dismissed  with  appreciation,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  incoming  president  continue  the  study 
of  such  phases  of  the  relief  problem  through  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  with  a  personnel  especially  equipped  for  the 
technical  work  involved. 


Whereas,  professional  attitudes  in  work  with  the  blind,  and 
the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  professional  knowledge  in  the  refine- 
ment of  teaching  methods,  and  in  the  discovery  of  rehabilitative 
opportunities,  are  of  significance,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  managing  boards  and  other  authori- 
ties in  charge  of  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  consider 
conscientiously  the  following  questions  relative  to  candidates  for 
positions  under  their  direction : 

1.  Is  the  candidate  of  unselfish  character? 

2.  Has  he  a  broad  general  education? 

3.  Has  he  any  specific  training  for  the  position  in  question? 

4.  Does  he  show  willingness  to  continue  such  training? 
and  furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  recommend  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  this  association  to  suggest  standard  qualifications 
and  give  advice  when  called  upon. 


Whereas,  Robert  E.  Naumburg  has  for  the  past  several  years 
devoted  himself  and  his  means  to  the  design  of  a  machine  known  as 
the  Visagraph,  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  ink  type,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  work  of  Mr.  Naum- 
burg, and  hopes  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  continue  his  researches 
to  the  end  that  every  mechanical  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd 
has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  adopting  a  standard  code  of  ethics, 
and. 

Whereas,  such  a  code  has  been  laboriously  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  this  organization,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  hereby  adopts  the  code  presented  to  this  organization  on 
April  14,  1931,  as  the  official  code  of  ethics  of  this  organization. 


Whereas,  Calvin  S.  Glover  has  served  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  as  president  for  four  years,  from  1927 
through  1931,  with  marked  ability,  setting  up  professional  standards 
which  will  serve  as  ideal  goals  which  all  workers  may  strive  to 
attain,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  fourteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  hereby  expresses 
to  Mr.  Glover  its  deep  appreciation  of  his  leadership  and  excellent 
work  along  these  lines,  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  given  to  Mr. 
Glover  and  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  organization. 


Whereas,  Lady  Campbell  has  devoted  her  life  to  work  for 
the  blind,  and 

Whereas,  her  name  will  always  be  linked  with  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  for  their  monumental  work  of  forty  years  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  and 

Whereas,  Lady  Campbell  had  definitely  planned  to  attend 
the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  and  also  that  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  but  has  been  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  illness,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  convention  assembled  extends  to  her  its  deep  appreciation 
of  her  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  offers  its  sincerest 
sympathy  and  most  earnest  wish  for  a  speedy  recovery,  and  further 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Lady 
Campbell. 
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Whereas,  the  severance  of  the  relations  which  have  bound 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  twenty-four 
years  gives  occasion  for  the  expression  on  the  part  of  this  associa- 
tion of  words  of  appreciation  and  esteem,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Allen  has  been  an  active  member  of  this  associa- 
tion from  its  beginning  and  has  so  frequently  and  cogently  con- 
tributed to  its  discussions  in  practically  every  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind  that  he  has  placed  upon  the  association  indelibly  the  stamp 
of  his  personality,  thought  and  ideals,  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  in  him  a  foremost  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  who  has  given  vigorous  support  to  every  effort 
to  raise  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  blind  in  the  com- 
munity, and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Allen's  interest  in  his  pupils  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  has  not  been  bounded  by  the  time  of  their  en- 
rollment in  the  school  but  has  extended  to  their  course  in  life  after 
graduation,  where  he  has  rejoiced  with  them  in  their  successes,  and 
followed  them  with  sympathetic  encouragement  in  their  reverses, 
and 

Whereas,  many  a  member  of  this  association  can  testify  to 
the  continued  fatherly  interest  and  advice  of  one  whom  they  learned 
to  know  in  school  days  as  their  principal,  teacher  and  guide,  and 

Whereas,  for  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  devoted  life 
we  hail  him  as  teacher  of  teachers,  founder  and  leader  of  the  Harvard 
course  of  teacher  training,  and 

Whereas,  we  rejoice,  now  that  Dr.  Allen  has  been  relieved  of 
the  hum-drum  of  administrative  duties,  that  he  may  serve  the 
cause  of  the  blind  in  an  even  wider  sphere  than  heretofore  through 
his  writing,  his  addresses,  his  shaping  of  teachers  in  training  through 
the  Harvard  course  which  is  happily  to  be  continued  under  his 
leadership,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  propose  that  this  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  honor  itself  by  now  electing  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  as  life  member. 


Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  science  of  electrical  recording 
now  makes  it  possible  to  record  from  15,000  to  20,000  words  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  disc  record,  and 
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Whereas,  the  production  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  by 
such  a  process  would  make  available  through  the  ears  reading 
matter  to  thousands  who  find  finger-reading  laborious,  and 

Whereas,  it  would  accomplish  numerous  other  conveniences 
and  economies  of  major  importance,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  urges  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  this  process  for  making  literature  available  to  the 
blind,  and  if  practical,  to  take  steps  to  promote  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  through  the  personal  efforts  of 
Jens  K.  Grondahl,  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  there  is  in  the  process 
of  development  a  device  which  would  materially  simplify,  and 
introduce  important  economies  in  the  production  of  literature  for 
the  blind,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  expresses  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Grondahl's  interest  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  hopes  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
continue  his  researches  to  ultimate  success. 


Whereas,  the  reading  of  adult  literature  by  the  adult  blind 
serves  the  manifold  purpose  of  employing  idle  hours,  of  quicken- 
ing the  intellect,  of  broadening  life  contacts,  of  developing  the 
spiritual  sensibilities,  and  in  general  of  lifting  the  entire  group 
of  readers  to  a  higher  intellectual  plane,  bringing  it  into  closer 
unity  with  the  seeing  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  progress  of  the  great  community  of  the  blind 
toward  social  and  economic  emancipation  must  be  predicated  on 
their  intellectual  freedom  and  self-reliance,  attainable  only  when 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  culture  is  in  their  own  hands ;  and 

Whereas,  public  and  private  agencies  are  multiplying  the 
volume  of  embossed  literature  for  every  taste,  and  every  use  and 
need,  sufficient  for  all  of  the  blind  of  the  country,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  president  and  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  setting  up  of  an  efficient  plan  for  the  distribution  of  embossed 
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literature  throughout  the  entire  country,   and  to  work  with  all 
other  agencies  throughout  the  country  in  stimulating  its  use. 


Whereas,  many  books  of  scientific,  of  literary  and  of  reference 
value  are  of  interest  to  readers  throughout  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world ,  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  such  books  published  in  raised  type 
for  the  blind  must  always  be  extremely  limited,  and 

Whereas,  blind  people  must  depend  for  the  publication  of 
such  books  either  upon  public  funds  or  private  philanthropy,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  every 
reasonable  measure  should  be  taken  to  conserve  the  money  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  by  avoiding  duplication  and  arranging  for 
quantity  production  in  the  embossing  of  such  books,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  this  association  recommends  that  all  efforts 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  American  readers,  be  made  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  possible  interchange  of  books  among  the 
English-speaking  countries. 


Whereas,  we  recognize  the  value  of  and  need  for  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  statistics  of  the  blind,  and 

Whereas,  the  statistics  concerning  the  blind  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  though  very  valuable  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  not  entirely  adequate  for  our  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  a  working  committee  on  standard  statistics  has 
been  appointed  by  joint  conference  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  appoint  a  committee  of  members  of  this 
organization  to  cooperate  with  the  above-named  committee  on 
standard  statistics. 

Whereas,  the  year  1932  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  and 

Whereas,  special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  a  particular  way  in  this  celebration 


through  the  establishment  of  a  Braille  Department  in  the  United 
States  Commission  for  the  Bicentennial  Celebration,  be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  express  its  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  country 
for  this  consideration  by  cooperating  with  this  Braille  Department 
in  every  possible  way  in  its  preparation  for  the  1932  celebration, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  represent  the  association  in  this  connection. 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
hold  that  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  become  a  profession,  and 
that  it  should  remain  a  profession ;  that  there  has  been  accumulated 
by  long  experience,  by  scientific  research,  by  psychological  analysis 
a  body  of  information  which  is  invaluable  in  the  proper  and  effective 
education  of  the  blind;  that  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the 
blind  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  practical,  trained 
educators,  and  who  are  thoroughly  informed  in  the  special  educa- 
tional principles  as  applied  to  the  blind;  that  both  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  interests  of  the  blind  themselves  demand  the  above 
named  advantages  in  the  education  of  the  blind;  that  for  those  in 
authority  to  ignore  the  above  principles  is  to  move  backward  and 
to  fall  from  the  high  ideals  and  practices  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  boards  of  trustees  when  appointing  heads  of 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  principles,  and  should  place  in 
charge  of  such  schools  and  institutions  only  professional  educators, 
and,  when  possible,  those  who  are  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
special  work  of  educating  the  bHnd,  and  be  it  further 

Resoi-ved,  that  failure  to  live  up  to  such  principles  on  the 
part  of  boards  of  trustees  in  the  appointment  of  heads  of  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  is  to  fail  seriously  in  the  performance 
of  their  higher  duties  and  to  place  other  interests  before  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  themselves  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
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Whereas,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  the  greatest 
possible  cooperation  among  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  in  session  in  New  York  representatives 
of  a  larger  number  of  countries  than  is  likely  to  assemble  again  in 
many  years,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  World 
Conference  should  not  adjourn  until  definite  steps  have  been  taken 
to  establish  a  permanent  international  bureau  to  serve  as  a  world- 
wide clearing  house  of  information  regarding  all  matters  concerning 
the  blind ;  to  promote  international  cooperation  among  workers  for 
the  blind ;  and  to  deal  with  such  matters  of  interest  to  the  blind  as 
can  be  best  handled  by  an  agency  of  an  international  character. 


Whereas,  the  success  of  this  convention  and  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  members  and  guests  of  the  association  have  been 
made  possible  in  large  part  by  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
hosts  and  cooperating  agencies,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  association 
is  hereby  extended  to  the  hospitality  committee  of  the  association, 
Herman  M.  Immeln,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  and  Miss  Grace  Harper, 
including  the  New  York  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  other  agencies  which  have  extended  their  hospitality 
to  this  association;  to  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
whose  staff  has  done  everything  possible  to  give  the  highest  type  of 
service  and  consideration  in  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people; 
and  especially  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  have  rendered  such  excellent 
and  painstaking  service  to  our  members,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  this,  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  directed  to  the  foregoing  persons  and  organizations. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Chairman, 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves, 
Roberta  A.  Griffith, 
Ethel  Towne  Holmes, 
Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Newel  Perry. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

It  is  most  fitting  and  our  earnest  desire  to  reverently  pause  and 
publicly  acknowledge  the  lives  of  unselfish  service  and  of  inspira- 
tion lived  by  those  of  our  number  who  during  the  two  years  just 
closing  have  passed  and  left  the  door  ajar. 

We  have  followed  the  usual  custom  of  including  blind  people 
and  others  who  were  not  members  of  the  American  association  but 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  outstanding  services  for  the  work 
they  did  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Therefore  we  of  the  fourteenth  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  submit  the  following : 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden, 

Founder  and  president  general  of  the  Sunshine  Society  for 

Blind  Babies,  died  January  8,  1931. 
Dr.  Roger  Babcock, 

Physician,  Chicago;    died  June  28,  1930. 
Fred  Clerk,  Winnetka,  111., 

Superintendent  of  the  New  Trier  Township  High  School  and 

trustee  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  died 

September  19,  1930. 
Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Devoe, 

Contributor  to  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  died  November  13,  1930. 
Henry  Allen  Flint, 

Superintendent  of  the  Victor  Broom  Shop,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

died  March  11,  1931. 
Flora  C.  Fountain, 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  died  May  17,  1930. 
Wilfred  Gosselin, 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  died  March,  1930. 
George  S.  Mansfield, 

For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 

for  the  Blind,  resident  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  died  March,  1930. 
James  T.  MacDonald, 

Teacher  in  the  High  vSchool  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died 

July,  1930. 
Mrs.  Helen  McDougal  James, 

For   many   years   connected   with   the   music   department   of 

the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  brilliant  pianist  and  a 

member  of  a  steering  subcommittee  of  music,  died  August  19, 

1929. 
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David  Wallace  McGill, 

Resident  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  died  September  10,  1929. 

Miss  Mary  Newman, 

Charter  member  of  the  Missouri  Association  of  the  Blind, 
and  an  early  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  died  January,  1930. 

Frederick  W.  Packard, 

Resident  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  died  March  9,  1930. 

Henry  C.  Rodes, 

For  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  died  August  25,  1930. 

Moses  S.  Schwarz, 

Founder  of  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind,  died  August 
3,  1930. 

Ambrose  M.  Shot  well, 

Helped  establish  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind;  Braille 
stereotyper  at  the  school  for  the  blind;  founder  of  the  state 
employment  institution  for  the  blind  at  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
member  Uniform  Type  Committee;  first  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  died  at  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  November  27,  1930. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stover, 

Connected  with  Perkins  Institution  for  sixty  yeJars  as  matron 
and  assistant  in  the  library,  died  October  18,  1929. 

Thomas  Cunningham  Thompson, 

Treasurer  of  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind,  died  Janu- 
ary 17,  1930. 

Ada  Turner, 

For  seventeen  years  connected  with  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
Blind;  later  rehabilitation  officer  of  blinded  soldiers;  field 
worker  for  the  blind  in  Minnesota;  died  April  28,  1930. 

MoLLiE  E.  Waggoner, 

Of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  died  March,  1930. 

E.  H.  McNiEL, 

Teacher  of  music  in  the  Georgia  School  for  the  blind,  died 
April  4,  1931. 

William  A.  Hadley,  Chairman, 

Margaret  Hogan, 

D.  W.  Glover, 

J.  Robert  Atkinson, 

Mary  Eastman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  your  executive  com- 
mittee, we,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  auditing  committee, 
have  examined  the  books  of  account  and  other  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd  covering  the  period  from 
June  21,  1929,  to  April  9,  1931,  and  now  have  pleasure  in  submitting 
our  report. 

During  the  course  of  our  audit  we  have  made  comprehensive 
verifications  of  the  transactions  recorded  on  the  books  supplied  to 
us,  and  have  reconciled  the  cash  in  bank  with  the  books  of  account. 
We  have  examined  the  bank  pass  book  and  the  invoices  against 
which  disbursements  were  made. 

We  have  filed  with  our  report  a  Statement  of  Income  and 
Expense  for  your  two  funds,  your  Dues  and  Registrations  Fund 
and  your  Report  Fund.  We  also  have  filed  a  Balance  Sheet  and  a 
Cash  Summary  for  these  accounts. 

The  deficit  in  the  Report  Fund  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
reduction  of  income  in  this  fund. 

Robert  I.  Bramhali.,  Chairman, 
Alfred  Allen, 
C.  D.  Chadwick, 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 
June  20,  1929  to  April  9,  1931 

Receipts 

Total  balance  on  hand  June  20,  1929 $1092.67 

Receipts  as  Hsted  under  Membership,  1929-30       692.00 
Receipts  as  listed  under  Membership    1931-32        467.00 

Received  in  Report  Fund  since  1929 572 .  65 

Interest  on  checking  account 36.37 

Miscellaneous 10 .  15 

Total $2870.84 

Disbursements 

Printing  and  stationery $15 .  75 

Postage,  express,  telegrams  and  telephone.  ...  21.93 
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Executive  Committee  (travel  and  mainte- 
nance)   772.31 

Expenses  of  speakers 50 .  00 

Stenographic  expense 112 .  50 

*Total  disbursements  incident  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  Proceedings 852 .  97 

Miscellaneous 14 .  10 

Total $1839.56 


Balance  on  hand  (less  outstanding  checks) ....  $1031 .28 

*See  Report  Fund  for  items. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

President : 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

First  Vice-President: 

Herman  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President: 

Dr.  Newel  Perry,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Ber- 
keley, California. 

Treasurer : 

Francis  B.  lerardi.  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary : 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chairman, 
J.  T.  Hooper, 
Jennie  C.  Jackson, 
0.  E.  Jones, 
Jarvis  C.  Worden. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION 

It  Was  Voted  :  That  Section  1  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  so  as  to  read:  "The  elective  officers  of  this  association 
shall  consist  of  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  and  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  association  in  con- 
vention assembled.  They  shall  take  office  on  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  biennial  convention,  and  shall 
serve  for  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  take 
office  as  herein  provided." 
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World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 

April  29  and  30,  1931 

Summaries  of  Rapporteurs 

EMPLOYMENT 

*S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Umaji  Akiba,  President, 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan 

The  undersigned  have  understood  their  duty  as  your  rap- 
porteurs to  be  the  crystalHzation  of  opinion  among  the  delegates 
to  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  sphere 
of  employment,  and  with  this  understanding  we  have  prepared 
the  present  report. 

Placement 

Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  conference  on  April  15, 
perhaps  none  aroused  more  interest  and  excited  more  discussion 
than  that  on  placement. 

Opinion  in  America  appeared  to  be  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of 
the  idea  of  placement  as  set  forth  in  that  paper,  while  some  Euro- 
pean delegates  were  also  enthusiastic.  Others,  however,  were 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  voluntary  placement  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Old  World,  either  because  of  lack  of  precedents,  or 
because  of  the  existence  of  prejudice  against  the  blind  outside 
those  occupations  which  have  come  to  be  considered  as  the  pe- 
culiar sphere  of  the  sightless;  or  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
educative  propaganda  required  to  induce  a  favorable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  employers;  or,  finally,  because  of  varying  views  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  state  toward  the  blind.  It  was  felt  that  indi- 
vidualistic countries  could  not  readily  assimilate  a  scheme  of  oblig- 
atory placement,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact  that  place- 
ments under  this  latter  system  would  be  many  times  in  excess  of 
those  under  the  voluntary  method  in  use  in  America  and,  to  some 
extent,  elsewhere.  It  was  quite  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
placement  as  opposed  to  employment  in  the  sheltered  workshop 
offered  greater  opportunity   of  developing  a  completely  normal 
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life  because  of  the  absence  of  financial  consideration  made  to  the 
employee  on  account  of  his  handicap.  The  blind  man  or  woman 
thus  situated  finds  himself  in  direct  and  more  or  less  unassisted 
competition  with  the  sighted  and  knows  that  success  depends 
upon  himself  alone. 

In  placement  work,  either  voluntary  of  obligatory,  the  place- 
ment officers  must  be  men  of  especial  ability  and  force  of  char- 
acter, while  the  individuals  placed  must  be,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, hand-picked.  The  confidence  of  the  employer  must  be 
secured  and  held,  and  no  failures  can  be  permitted  to  check  it. 
This  confidence  can  be  more  quickly  gained  if  the  blind  can  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 
Such  a  desideratum  has  been  reached  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  that  section  still 
greater  numbers  of  placements  will  be  made  in  general  industry 
than  heretofore,  once  the  present  economic  depression  has  passed. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  placements  which,  though  dependent 
for  its  returns  on  the  state  of  general  trade,  is  not  influenced  by 
legal  restrictions;  we  are  referring  to  what  in  America  are  known 
as  stand  concessions.  The  great  success  of  this  form  of  place- 
ment recommends  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
blind  and  to  the  blind  themselves.  It  was  considered  that  every 
successful  placement  of  any  kind  whatever,  in  occupations  for- 
merly thought  to  belong  exclu.sively  to  the  domain  of  sight  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  genuine  investment,  an  educative  force,  and  an 
enlightened  social  service. 

Sheltered  Shops 

But  it  was  acknowledged  that  placement  does  not  offer  a  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  the  blind.  There  will  always  remain 
a  large  number,  possibly  the  majority,  of  the  employable  blind 
who  will  have  to  be  treated  in  a  different  way.  This  way  seems 
to  be  the  special  or  sheltered  shop.  With  regard  to  this  factor 
of  the  problem,  opinions  as  to  its  present  efficiency  and  ultimate 
fate  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  constellations  of  heaven  and 
as  far  apart  as  the  Pole  Star  and  the  Southern  Cross.  Your  rap- 
porteurs were  assured,  for  instance,  that  the  special  shop  was  a 
complete  failure  and  should  be  abolished,  its  place  being  taken 
by  a  combination  of  some  form  of  placement,  relief  and  state  al- 
lowance; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  blind 
could  there  be  employed  with  perfect  success  and  on  a  strictly 
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commercial  basis.  The  most  freely  expressed  view,  however,  was 
that  the  sheltered  shop  as  at  present  constituted  filled  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  blind  and  should,  therefore, 
be  maintained  at  as  high  a  level  of  efficiency  as  possible.  The  de- 
fects of  the  system  are  that  shops  are  too  numerous,  employ  too 
few  workers  in  each  individual  case,  and  thus  cut  down  the  size 
and  variety  of  orders  which  can  be  handled  and  greatly  increase 
the  overhead  cost  by  an  undue  multiplication  of  plant  and  admin- 
istrative charges.  That  this  duplication  of  effort  is  more  or  less 
inevitable,  due  to  the  desire  of  workers  to  live  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  family  and  friends  in  familiar  and  loved  surroundings, 
was  recognized.  Not  only  does  the  small  shop,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  pay  its  way,  making  augmentation  of  wages  a  necessity, 
but  it  tends  to  restrict  activity  to  a  few  sterotyped  lines,  and  the 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  changing  market  is  limited. 
Could  fewer  and  more  centralized  shops  be  established,  drawing 
their  workers  from  larger  areas,  it  was  contended  that  much  larger 
orders  could  be  solicited  and  executed,  that  a  greater  number  of 
lines  could  be  handled,  that  ruts  would  be  more  easily  avoided, 
that  more  energetic  and  efficient  management  could  be  engaged, 
that  the  workers  would  receive  higher  actual  pay,  and  that  the 
cost  of  administration  would  be  notably  reduced  in  comparison 
with  the  present  wasteful  duplication  of  executives. 

Home  Workers 

The  problem  of  the  home  worker,  always  a  doubtful  and 
difficult  one  to  solve  even  partially,  was  considered  best  handled 
by  having  these  workers,  not  as  independent  craftsmen  free  to 
pick  and  choose  the  articles  they  should  make  and  the  manner 
of  their  disposal,  but  as  what  would  perhaps  be  termed  out  work- 
ers. Thus,  they  would  receive  orders  from  a  central  organization 
which  they  would  execute  according  to  specifications  and  which 
they  would  deliver  at  an  agreed  date  and  for  an  agreed  price, 
acceptance  depending  upon  the  excellence  of  manufacture.  These 
home  workers  would,  of  course,  receive  their  raw  materials  at 
cost  from  the  organization  giving  the  orders.  But  the  condition 
of  such  workers  is  at  best  a  precarious  one.  Producing,  for  the 
most  part,  articles  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  depending  for 
orders  upon  the  state  of  an  ever-changing  popular  demand  and 
upon  the  effectiveness  and  standing  of  the  central  organization, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  can  fully  earn  their  livelihood. 
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The  statement  of  Mr.  Retsler  of  Sweden  that  machinery  and  mass 
production  would  soon  pronounce  the  sentence  of  extinction  upon 
the  home  worker  while,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ranked  as  inspired  pro- 
phecy would,  none  the  less,  appear  to  contain  a  large  element  of 

probability. 

Music 

Professor  Villey's  contention  that  music  as  a  profession  for 
the  blind  was  no  longer  as  attractive  as  formerly,  owing  to  the 
radio,  the  phonograph  and  the  talking  picture,  etc.,  and  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  limit  this  career  to  those  with  special  gifts 
who  should  be  assisted  in  securing  positions  when  ready  to  begin 
the  first  business  of  earning  their  bread  found  almost  unanimous 
support.  During  the  tour  of  visitation  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Professor  Villey's  position  was  encountered.  A  really  brilliant 
musician,  whom  many  among  the  American  delegates  had  often 
heard  over  the  radio  when  he  was  playing  on  circuit  with  one  of  the 
largest  moving  picture  syndicates,  was  found  operating  a  concession 
stand  in  a  municipal  building.  The  "talkies"  had  thrown  him  out 
of  work,  deprived  him  of  an  income  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  selling  cigars, 
candies,  soft  drinks  and  chewing  gum.  If  a  man  who  is  a  real  artist, 
a  composer  of  no  mean  ability,  and  who  has  sat  at  the  consoles  of 
some  of  the  best  organs  of  North  America  —  if  such  a  man  cannot 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  mechanical  music,  what  hope  is  there 
for  the  man  with  less  noble  gifts  and  more  imperfect  training? 

Piano  tuners  are  also  sorely  stricken  by  the  closing  of  many 
piano  factories  and  the  scrapping  of  thousands  of  privately  owned 
pianos,  all  because  of  the  radio  and  the  phonograph. 

Positions  of  Trust 

The  position  of  the  blind  in  the  various  divisions  of  their  own 
industrial  sphere  was  expressed  unanimously  by  the  blind  dele- 
gates thus:  Wherever  a  suitably  qualified  blind  executive  can  be 
found,  he  should  be  appointed.  With  this  view  we  believe  the 
sighted  delegates  heartily  concurred.  As  our  work  becomes  better 
organized  and  more  blind  men  and  women  are  trained  to  responsi- 
bility and  direction ,  it  is  inevitable  that  more  and  more  positions  of 
importance  will  be  filled  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  cause  of  the  blind  can  prosper  only  in  proportion 
as  it  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  sighted,  which  will  be  ever 
more  generous   and   enthusiastic   as   the  real   capabilities   of  the 


blind  become  better  understood.  But  the  question  of  the  aid 
of  the  sighted  is  not  confined  to  executive  positions;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  employment  division  of  shop  work.  An  added  per- 
centage of  sighted  labor  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  possible, 
but  necessary,  if  our  smaller  shops,  in  particular,  are  to  become 
in  a  measure  commercialized  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

Conclusion 

The  conference  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  progress  in  the  solution  of  our  economic 
problems  will  be  everywhere  accelerated  by  the  information  ob- 
tained and  the  ideas  generated  during  the  past  three  weeks.  All 
those  in  attendance  at  this  congress  are  looking  forward  to  the 
assembling  of  the  next,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed. 


TECHNICAL  AIDS  AND  PROVISIONS 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  topic  of  technical  aids  and 
provisions  falls  into  four  main  divisions  as  follows : 

1.  The  nature,  purpose  and  value  of  museums  for  the  blind. 

2.  Appliances,  apparatus  and  special  devices   for  the  use  of 
the  blind. 

3.  Processes,  methods  and  machinery  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  embossed  literature. 

4.  The  circulating  library  and  its  problem  of  collecting  and 
distributing  embossed  literature. 

Museums  for  the  blind  may  be  classified  into  two  groups. 
The  first  is  that  large  group  of  object-teaching  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  instruction  of  blind  children.  This  type  of  museum 
is  being  replaced  by  the  practice  of  permitting  the  blind  children 
to  examine  real  and  live  objects  of  everyday  life  in  their  natural 
environments.  Aside  from  collections  of  object-teaching  materials 
we  have  a  second  type  of  collection  which  is  of  a  purel}'-  historical 
nature.  Such  collections  contain  pictures  of  the  blind,  appliances, 
apparatus,  embossed  books,  articles  made  by,  and  for,  the  blind, 
and  such  books  and  articles  as  may  have  been  written  by,  or  about, 
the  blind.     This  type  of  museum  should  be  complete  enough  to 
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enable  the  investigator  to  study  the  progress  of  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  all  countries  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Such 
collections  should  present,  at  once,  the  results  of  past  efforts  and 
past  experiences  in  this  field.  Happily,  serious  students  are  mak- 
ing these  collections  the  subject  of  extensive  educational  research, 
and  much  literature  of  a  scientific  nature  is  being  produced  as  a 
result  of  these  investigations. 

At  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  were  exhib- 
ited many  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  fact  was  most 
obvious  that  many  useful  appliances  known  and  widely  used  in  one 
country  were  almost  totally  unknown  and  unused  in  other  countries. 
Here  again  is  manifest  the  need  for  a  greater  dissemination  of  use- 
ful information  relative  to  such  appliances  as  might  be  of  a  wider 
usefulness  if  made  known  to  all  the  blind  everywhere.  A  central, 
international  agency  could  very  properly  collect,  improve,  manu- 
facture, advertise,  and  distribute  such  appliances  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  blind. 

The  question  of  printing  Braille  literature  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  all  who  work  for  the  blind.  The  past  twenty  years 
have  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  quantity,  of  embossed  literature.  The  per- 
fection of  speedy  and  accurate  plate-making  machines,  the  adapta- 
tion of  high-speed,  automatic  feed  power  presses,  the  introduction 
of  modem  bindery  methods  and  machinery,  generous  grants  of 
money  to  promote  printing,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  inter- 
point  printing  have  all  contributed  to  more  and  cheaper  literature. 
However,  we  must  record  the  fact  that  Braille  books  are  still  so 
bulky  that  they  constitute  a  grave  problem  as  to  storage  and  dis- 
tribution. The  small  editions  required  result  in  relatively  high 
prices.  With  all  of  the  improvements  in  printing  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  still  impossible  to  give  to  the  blind  individual  libraries; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  even  provide  in  circulating  libraries  all 
of  the  books  in  Braille  that  the  blind  would  like  to  read.  It  seems 
that  we  must  continue  to  do  research  in  an  attempt  to  find  new 
and  better  methods  of  conveying  to  the  blind  the  material  of  the 
printed  page.  With  the  recent  developments  in  sound  recording 
and  sound  reproduction  by  mechanical  means  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  best  in  all  literature  can  be  recorded  on  a  steel  tape  and 
reproduced  in  sound  for  the  blind,  thereby  relieving  them  of  the 
tedious   necessity   of   reading   by   touch.      Many   enthusiasts    are 
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ready  to  hope  that  such  a  sound-recording  and  reproducing  device 
may  prove  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  conveying  literature  to 
the  blind.  It  is  argued  that  such  a  process  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory and  less  expensive. 

In  other  quarters,  we  find  highly  intelligent,  scientific  inves- 
tigators busily  engaged  in  perfecting  an  electrical  device  which 
automatically  transcribes  in  code  from  the  printed  page  to  an 
embossed  page.  This  device,  it  is  hoped,  will  transcribe  any 
printed  page  accurately  and  rapidly,  enabling  the  blind,  thereby, 
to  read  at  once  from  any  ink-print  book.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  embossed  literature  by  present  methods, 
these  before-mentioned  devices  seem,  at  first,  just  a  bit  fanciful; 
but  after  witnessing  demonstrations  of  these  devices,  one,  however 
skeptical,  must  admit  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  are  soon 
to  witness  entirely  new  methods  of  approach  to  literature  for  the 
blind,  which  will  enable  them  to  interpret  the  printed  page  with 
ease,  facility,  pleasure,  and  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  make  possible 
individual  collections  of  books  or  sound-reproducing  apparatus, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of  circulating  libraries,  we  approach 
the  subject  which  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  led  to  the 
expression  of  widely  divergent  opinions.  As  a  general  principle, 
it  seems  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  libraries 
depend  largely  upon  two  factors :  the  number  of  blind  readers  and 
their  peculiar  literary  tastes,  and  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  printing.  With  these  two  factors  determined,  a  question  of 
policy  arises ;  shall  we  publish  many  titles  and  fewer  copies  of  each ; 
or  shall  we  choose  fewer  and,  presumably,  more  select  titles,  and 
provide  more  copies?  The  production  of  many  titles  in  smaller  edi- 
tions makes  for  a  greater  production  cost,  as  this  policy  precludes 
the  possibility  of  large  scale  production. 

It  is  evident  that  many  nations  have  produced  large  catalogs 
of  embossed  literature.  The  time  has  come  when  a  Braille  reader 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  limitations  of  the  Braille  literature 
of  his  own  country,  or  even  of  his  own  language.  Circulating 
libraries  are  receiving  an  ever  increasing  number  of  requests  for 
books  in  foreign  languages.  Each  nation  is  developing  a  catalog 
of  its  publications,  and  it  is  time  that  an  international  clearing 
house  should  take  over  the  function  of  collecting  the  various  national 
catalogs  and  disseminating  information  as  to  where  books  in  any 
language  or  on  any  subject  may  be  obtained. 
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There  is  also  need  in  each  country  for  special  circulating 
libraries  built  around  special  subjects.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  one  large  circulating  library  might  collect  and  advertise 
foreign  books;  another  might  build  up  a  large  catalog  of  music; 
another  could  become  pre-eminent  in  science  and  mathematics; 
while  still  another  might  direct  its  attention  to  the  collection  and 
circulation  of  religious  literature;  and  so  on,  until  all  special  sub- 
jects are  exhausted.  This  practice  would  eliminate  costly  duplica- 
tion of  titles  in  the  several  libraries,  develop  large  collections  on  a 
given  subject,  and  greatly  improve  the  service  to  Braille  readers. 

The  interchange  of  books  and  plates  between  peoples  speak- 
ing the  same  language  is  seriously  proposed.  It  is  urged  that  such 
a  practice  will  prevent  duplications  and  result  in  an  increased  num- 
ber of  titles  available  to  readers;  but,  when  we  consider  the  dif- 
ferent standards  of  printing  in  the  various  countries,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  have  any  considerable  inter- 
change of  books,  we  must  have  a  certain  uniformity  of  standards 
as  to  quality  and  cost.  For  instance,  in  one  country  the  quality  of 
the  dot  is  of  first  consideration,  and  the  grade  of  paper  and  type  of 
binding  are  matters  of  secondary  importance.  In  another  country 
only  expensive  papers  and  attractive  bindings  are  used.  There- 
fore, the  price  per  volume  of  books  will  vary  greatly  in  different 
countries,  and  make  impracticable  any  interchange  of  books; 
for,  obviously,  no  country  would  give  two  volumes  for  one  in  an 
exchange.  Not  until  books  are  produced  according  to  uniform 
standards  as  to  type,  materials,  size,  and  quality  of  print  may  we 
expect  a  free  and  satisfactory  exchange  of  books  between  nations 
speaking  a  common  language. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  of  the  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  this  report  pointed  conclusively  to  the  need  for 
international  cooperation.  A  central  bureau,  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  an  international  organization  could  render  invaluable 
service  by  serving  as  a  clearing  house.    This  bureau  could 

1.  Maintain  a  complete  catalog  of  the  materials  in  all  of  the 
historical  museums  for  the  blind,  and  publish  bibliographies 
to  aid  students  who  are  doing  research. 

2.  Collect,  improve,  advertise,  and  distribute  appliances  and 
devices  for  the  blind. 

3.  Collect  and  publish  information  relative  to  standards  of 
embossing,  printing,  and  binding  Braille  books. 
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4.     Maintain  an  international  catalog  of  Braille  publications 

showing  where  any  publication  may  be  obtained. 
These  considerations,    alone,    would   justify   an   international 
bureau. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  report  on.  Social 
Services,  falls,  as  things  have  turned  out,  into  three  parts:  The 
first  part  of  the  subject  matter  relates  to  those  practical 
matters  of  social  action  which  are  concerned  with  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  with  saving  sight;  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  home  teaching  and  home  visiting; 
and  the  third  rises  to  the  more  abstract  sphere  wherein  are  dis- 
cussed the  big  political  questions:  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
state  to  the  blind,  and  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  blind  to  the  state? 
All  of  these  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

On  the  first,  the  practical  question  of  preventing  blindness 
and  saving  sight,  we  had  two  papers  from  Mrs.  Hathaway  and 
Dr.  Merida  Nicolich  which,  I  venture  to  say,  are  contributions  of 
permanent  value  to  this  subject.  I  need  do  no  more  than  express 
our  appreciation,  first,  of  the  papers  themselves,  and  secondly, 
of  the  obviously  efficient  and  energetic  work  being  done  in  this 
country  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
under  Mr.  Carris  and  his  associate  director,  Mrs.  Hathaway. 

The  interest  of  the  blind  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  was 
pithily  expressed  by  Captain  Baker  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  papers:  "We  are  a  select  class,"  he  said,  "and  we  are  not 
anxious  to  see  our  numbers  added  to." 

The  logical  result,  or  the  logical  sequence,  of  this  remark 
and  of  the  general  tenor  of  our  discussion  is  that  we  have  arranged 
that  the  new  International  Council  for  the  Blind  shall  cooperate 
at  every  possible  point  with  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  which  is  also  already  housed  in  Paris. 

On  the  next  division  of  my  subject  matter,  the  theory  and 

practice  of  home  teaching  and  home  visiting,  we  had  a  paper  from 

Miss  Merivale  who,  with  a  human  touch  and  a  literary  ability  which 

we  all  admired,  drew  a  picture  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical 

scheme  in  working. 
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The  impression  —  I  hope  my  American  friends  will  forgive 
me  —  the  impression  that  I  think  we  all  have  obtained  during 
our  talk  and  oui  many  discussions  with  others  engaged  in  similar 
work  in  this  country  is  that  in  England,  that  country  of  which  Miss 
Merivale  wrote,  we  are  some  years  ahead  of  America  in  this  matter 
of  home  teaching  and  home  visiting.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  put  "on 
the  spot' '  for  saying  that.  By  way  of  extenuation  of  what  might  be 
regarded  as  a  boast,  I  would  add  that  our  problem  in  England  is 
much  easier.  That  was  brought  home  to  us  vividly  when  we  went 
to  that  great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  told  that  it  was  nearly 
equal  to  England  and  Wales  in  area  and  that  the  blind  population 
of  that  area  —  about  one-eighth,  I  think,  of  the  blind  population  of 
England  and  Wales  —  had  to  be  served  by  seven  home  teachers. 
We  have,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  450  teachers  for  a  similar  area. 

It  is  obvious,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  kept  coming 
to  our  minds  during  the  course  of  this  conference,  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  is  much  harder  in  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  sparse  and  scattered,  and  much  easier 
where  you  can  get  the  blind  population  closely  concentrated  in  such 
an  area  as  can  be  covered  by  a  single  person  or  a  group  of  persons. 

How  to  cover  vast  territories  and  sparsely  populated  countries 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  we  may  properly  emphasize  that  there  is 
a  technique  of  home  visiting  and  home  teaching,  a  quite  distinct 
technique,  and  that  skill  in  home  visiting  and  home  teaching  is  fun- 
damental to  all  work  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  You  must  not  — 
we  must  not  —  draw  our  blind  away  from  their  homes  more  than 
is  strictly  necessary.  We  must,  if  possible,  bring  up  our  blind 
children  in  an  atmosphere  where  they  get  the  advantages  and  the 
benefits  of  family  life,  and,  perhaps,  make  the  sacrifices  that  family 
life  entails,  because  the  school  of  life  is  the  school  both  of  opportunity 
and  of  sacrifice.  Home  visiting  and  home  teaching,  therefore, 
are  fundamental;  there  is  a  technique  of  home  visiting  and  home 
teaching  which,  perhaps,  we  have  developed  more  fully  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  It  seems  essential  that  you  should  be  able  to  call 
on  home  teachers  and  home  visitors  who  are  qualified  for  their  work. 

That  is  all  I  have  time  to  say  on  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 
Let  us  come  to  the  third  part,  the  relation  of  the  blind  and  the  state. 

On  that,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  say  that  we  have  reached 
a  final  decision.  There  is  a  real  controversy,  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence, in  political  theory  between  Captain  Eraser,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  M.  Guinot,  on  the  other.    And  involved  in  the  general  theory 
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is  the  practical  question  of  pensions,  on  which  we  heard  an  ad- 
mirably categorical  and  logical  paper  from  Dr.  Gaebler-Knibbe. 

The  discussion  on  pensions  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  best 
discussion  that  we  have  had  during  the  conference.  It  reached  and 
maintained  a  high  level  but,  as  is  typical  of  so  many  discussions 
in  this  baffling  world  of  ours,  there  was  confusion  all  of  the  way 
through  because  the  term  which  was  being  argued  was  ill-defined. 
We  found  at  the  round  table  that  some  people  interpreted  pensions 
as  being  something  which  came  late  in  life,  and  others  interpreted 
it  as  meaning  any  sort  of  allowance  whatever  made  by  the  state  to 
no-longer-employable,  employable,  or  unemployable  blind  persons. 
But  one  definite  conclusion  was  reached ;  that  no  one  wants  pensions 
which  destroy  the  incentive  to  work.  Pensions  of  that  kind  lead  to 
pauperization  and  to  the  bankruptcy  of  constructive  work  for  the 
blind. 

What  everyone  wants  is  that  the  state  should  recognize  that 
the  handicap  of  blindness  can  be  compensated  for  without  in 
any  way  bringing  the  persons  compensated  within  the  scope  of  the 
poor  law  of  the  country  concerned. 

On  the  theoretical  question  involved,  M.  Guinot  made  it  very 
clear  that,  in  his  opinion,  something  other  than  "philanthropy"  is 
needed.  (If  anybody  is  puzzled  by  the  word  "typhlophile"  used  by 
M.  Guinot,  I  suggest  that  there  is  no  translation  of  it  except  "phil- 
anthropy for  the  blind;"  it  is  a  purely  French  coinage.)  He  is 
quite  clear  that  something  other  than  philanthropy  is  needed;  but 
he  left  most  of  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that  something  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  means  which  he  advocated. 

To  save  time,  I  would  use  to  M.  Guinot  an  unabashed  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem.  M.  Guinot  referred,  dangerously,  to  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  England.  He  said  that  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  was  gained  by  a  procession  of  blind  persons 
led  from  the  provinces  to  London.  In  point  of  fact,  this  procession 
was  only  an  episode  in  a  long  story,  too  long  to  relate  here  and  now, 
but  the  leader  of  that  procession  was  Ben  Purse,  who  is  known  to 
many  of  you  and  who  is  the  highly  trusted  head  of  a  department  in 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London.  Now,  in  Ben  Purse's 
own  mind,  as  his  knowledge  has  deepened  and  his  experience  has 
widened,  there  has  gone  on  a  very  considerable  change,  and  I  should 
be  very  much  surprised  if  the  opinions  of  M.  Guinot  do  not  go 
through  a  similar  change  before  many  years  have  passed. 

Now,  M.  Guinot  demands  for  the  blind  "economic  security," 
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and  at  first  we  rather  wondered  what  that  meant.  When  he  came  to 
define  it  we  found,  in  fact,  that  he  was  asking  for  the  French  bHnd 
a  program  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  program  provided 
by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  Great  Britain. 

If  "economic  security,"  however,  means  pensions  from  child- 
hood, we  have  received  a  very  definite  warning  from  Mr.  Hedger  of 
Australia  that  a  pension  given  from  childhood  may  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  youngster  of  the  incentive  to  work,  and  so  may 
destroy  his  life,  mentally  and  morally,  from  the  beginning. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  philanthropy  is  required;  but 
that  philanthropy  is  not  enough.  The  state  should  underpin  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  bj'-  financial  and  administra- 
tive aid.  That  is  actually  the  gist  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in 
England,  and  in  effect  is  the  program  set  out  by  M.  Guinot  in  his 
paper. 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  underlying  political  theory. 
M.  Guinot  rose  in  the  discussion  and  said,  quite  frankly,  that  he 
disagreed  entirely  with  Captain  Eraser's  political  theory.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  a  countryman  of  Rousseau  should  have  a 
particularly  strong  idea  of  natural  rights,  but  I  want  to  remind  M. 
Guinot  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  rights  is  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  social  contract,  and  that  the  exaction  of  rights  for  the 
individual  depends  upon  the  performance  of  duties  by  the  individual 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  If  the  first  duty  of  the 
state  is  to  enable  the  blind  person  to  contribute  to  its  economic, 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being,  it  is  also  the  first  duty  of  the  bHnd 
person  to  make  his  contribution.  This  doctrine  affects  our  attitude 
toward  the  public  who,  after  all,  constitute  the  state.  We  have  to 
teach  the  public  that  the  blind  are  more  than  a  social  emotion. 
We  have  to  beware  of  provoking  the  public  into  estimating  the 
weight  of  the  blind  as  a  political  force. 

In  M.  Guinot's  arguments  there  is  a  wholesome  astringency, 
but  there  is  also  latent  in  them,  I  venture  to  think,  a  very  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  welfare  of  the  blind, 
as  Dr.  Strehl  said  admirably  in  the  discussion,  "demands  the  co- 
operation of  the  state,  philanthropy  and  the  blind  themselves." 
That  is  the  tripod  on  which  work  for  the  bHnd  must  rest,  and  if 
any  one  of  those  legs  is  taken  away  we  must  labor  to  make  good  the 
defect. 

In  some  countries  it  is  not  a  question  of  taking  away  a  leg, 
it  is  a  question  of  constructing  a  leg.     And  that  is  the  task  which 
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obviously  lies  before  some  countries  in  Latin-America,  and  others 
where  the  state  has  not  yet  recognized  its  responsibilities  in  the 
matter.  Without  the  state,  philanthropy,  working  for  and  with 
the  blind,  is  weak.  Without  the  blind  as  an  organized  and  artic,ulate 
force,  philanthropy,  supplemented  by  the  state,  falls  short  in  under- 
standing and  lacks  moral  authority.  Without  philanthropy,  the 
blind  can  expect  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  obtain  only  a  bare  recog- 
nition and  an  assistance  which  must  be  undiscerning  and  undis- 
criminating  and,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent  futile. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  refer  more  fully  to  Captain  Eraser's  paper. 
Apart  from  the  unceremonious  treatment  which  he  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights,  he  gave  us  a  valuable  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920,  which  I  venture  to  men- 
tion again  because  my  friend  Professor  Villey  and  others  tell  me 
that  they  would  like  to  see  that  act  transferred  bodily  to  their 
own  statute  books. 

After  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  legislation  is  the  practical 
expression  of  the  relationship  of  blind  persons  to  the  community. 
M.  Guinot's  program  is,  in  effect,  the  English  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920.  Captain  Eraser's  principles  permit  him  to  admire  that 
act  without  reservations.  And  so  we  come  to  this  comforting  con- 
clusion at  the  end  of  our  day's  work:  that,  even  if  we  are  pulled 
apart  in  our  theories,  when  we  come  down  to  practical  action  we 
agree. 


EDUCATION 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Bristol,  England 

Introduction 

I  think  that  the  feelings  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  us  who  have  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  the  trip  that  is  just 
ended  are  those  of  gratitude  for  all  the  extraordinary  kindness 
which  has  been  showered  upon  us,  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
which  has  foreseen  and  supplied  every  want  even  before  we  were 
conscious  of  it  ourselves,  and  for  the  readiness  to  show  us  all  and 
everything  we  could  desire  and  to  answer  the  stream  of  questions 
with  which  we  have  sometimes,  I  fear,  nearly  overwhelmed  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  different  sections  of  the  work. 

The  results  have  been  that  we  have  acquired  a  wealth  of  in- 
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formation,  all  of  which  takes  far  more  time  to  assimilate  than 
we  have  been  able  to  give.  We  have  continually  had  the  feeling 
that  we  have  touched  but  the  fringe  of  the  matter  in  hand  and 
that  .we  should  be  amply  repaid  and  be  able  to  speak  with  far  more 
assurance  had  we  been  able  to  devote  to  it  ten  times  the  amount 
of  time  which  has  been  at  our  disposal. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  filled  with  admiration  and,  I  fear, 
sometimes  with  envy  of  the  beautiful  education  buildings  and 
equipment  that  you  have  time  after  time  shown  us.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  fine  buildings  do  not  of  necessity  mean  fine  work,  but 
they  certainly  make  it  more  easy  to  accomplish  and  enable  you 
to  put  a  finish  on  it  which  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
spaciousness  and  beautiful  settings  of  your  residential  schools  has 
appealed  to  us  all;  so,  too,  does  the  charming  tone  which  appears  to 
prevail  on  all  sides  and  the  easy  movement  and  good  carriage  of  the 
pupils  due  to  the  excellent  physical  training  which  they  receive; 
while  the  domestic  science  training  for  which  such  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  seems  to  us  well  above  the  average. 

Out  of  the  tour  of  visitation  and  the  conference  that  pre- 
ceded it  arise  several  questions  and  points  of  discussion  that  have 
been  debated  by  most  of  us  during  our  journeyings : 

1.  Social  organization  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 

2.  The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
seeing 

3.  The  education  of  the  deaf -blind 

4.  The  training  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 

5.  Vocational  training. 

1.     Social  Organization  in  Residential  Schools 
FOR  THE  Blind 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  dealing  with  the  education  of  blind 
children  in  classes  attached  to  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing, 
but  comparing  day  schools  for  the  blind  with  residential  schools 
for  the  same  class  of  children. 

Opinion  appears  to  be  unanimous  that  nothing  can  replace  in 
the  life  of  the  child  the  influences  and  benefits  of  a  good  home,  but 
since  it  is  also  generally  agreed  that  circumstances  often  make 
residential  schools  a  necessity,  or  at  least  a  desirability,  the  ques- 
tion rather  is  how  best  to  diminish  the  attendant  difficulties. 
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The  reply  universally  given  is  "As  much  freedom  and  as 
many  outside  influences  as  possible."  Suggestions  for  outer  con- 
tacts are  numerous:  such  as,  Scouts  and  Guides  or  Camp  Fire 
meetings,  particularly  when  the  Scouts  or  Guides  are  officered  by 
others  than  officials  of  the  school;  the  attending  of  churches  and 
church  functions,  with  their  resulting  friendships;  the  encourage- 
ment of  intercourse  with  the  children  from  schools  for  the  seeing; 
the  fostering  of  competitive  games  with  other  schools,  especially 
such  games  as  those  in  which  the  blind  can  excel  and  find  them- 
selves at  no  disadvantage,  such  as  chess,  rowing,  swimming,  etc.; 
the  formation  of  school  orchestras  which  perform  outside  of  the 
school  and  bring  their  members  into  close  touch  with  other  people; 
the  allowing  the  pupils  to  go  out  alone  or  in  pairs,  one  who  has 
partial  sight  taking  one  who  is  quite  blind,  and  going  for  walks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools. 

It  was  also  frequently  stressed  that  rules  and  regulations 
within  the  schools  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  should 
be  the  fewest  possible  number  of  negations.  Individuality  and 
the  spirit  of  adventure  should  be  encouraged  and  not  unduly  re- 
pressed. Risks  must  be  taken  and  are  preferable  to  safeguards 
if  the  price  of  the  latter  is  serious  loss  of  new  experience.  Another 
factor  is  the  value  of  as  much  self-government  as  possible  and 
the  absolute  need  of  the  formative  influence  of  responsibility  with 
the  sense  of  independence. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  residential  schools  must  be  put  the 
fact  that  the  life  is  frequently  much  healthier  than  the  home  life 
of  the  children  could  be.  Better  food,  more  sleep  and  exercise 
than  a  blind  child  gets  in  his  home,  a  firmer  discipline  and  plenty 
of  occupation  out  of  school  hours,  all  tend  to  make  a  stronger  and 
healthier  development  in  the  critical  years  of  life  than  is  possible 
in  a  poor  home  which  is  the  type  of  home  from  which  so  many 
blind  children  come. 

2.     Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools 
FOR  the  Seeing 

No  work  has  been  examined  with  greater  interest  than  the 
education  of  the  blind  child  in  the  public  schools  for  the  seeing; 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  this  system  of  education  shown  by  those 
who  have  adopted  it  is  remarkable. 

To  some  of  us  who  examine  it  for  the  first  time  it  appears 
to  react  extremely  favorably  in  some  cases.     For  able  and  self- 
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reliant  children  better  results  are  possibly  obtained  through  these 
means  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  course  of  training. 
Such  pupils  leave  school  with  more  normal  reactions  than  you  will 
find  in  children  educated  in  a  special  school;  but,  for  children  who 
are  less  generously  endowed  naturally,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  resi- 
dential school  will  probably  offer  better  possibilities,  such  children 
being  less  able  to  rise  above  their  handicap  and  to  hold  the  place 
among  their  seeing  companions. 

We  find  that  some  educators  strongly  recommend  that  the 
early  education  of  the  child  should  be  provided  by  the  residential 
school,  and  that  when  the  foundations  of  his  education  have  been 
firmly  laid  and  he  has  made  his  medium  —  Braille  —  entirely  his 
own,  and  provided  he  is  suited  to  the  other  type  of  instruction,  his 
later  education  should  be  carried  on  with  the  seeing  in  the  public 
school.  This  course  of  action  seems  to  us  to  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  might  provide  the  best 
results. 

Obviously,  the  home  conditions  of  the  child  need  very  careful 
consideration,  and  the  success  of  the  public  school  education  must 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  success  in  handling  the  home  situa- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  conditions  are  bad,  and  the  parents  not 
responsive  to  advice  and  guidance,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  the  residential  school  will  outweigh 
those  offered  by  the  public  school,  the  good  food,  ordered  life, 
careful  training  and  free  exercise  given  by  the  former  being  the 
most  important  considerations. 

3.     The  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind 

The  deaf -blind  can  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

a.  Those  born  without  either  sense; 

b.  Those  born  deaf  and  later  become  blind;    and 

c.  Those  born  blind  and  later  become  deaf. 

It  is  the  first  class  with  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal. 
In  the  second  and  third  classes  a  mode  of  approach  already  exists 
and  does  not  need  to  be  made  with  infinite  patience  and  care;  the 
necessary  new  knowledge  can  be  added  to  what  is  already  there. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  best  teaching  for 
that  most  difficult  class,  those  deprived  from  birth  of  both  senses, 
is  to  be  found  either  in  a  special  school  for  such  cases,  or  failing  that, 
first  in  a  residential  school  for  the  deaf  followed  by  training  in  a 
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similar  school  for  the  blind.  In  the  school  for  the  deaf  the  special 
instruction  in  speech  and  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  can  be 
most  easily  obtained.  The  child  should  be  taught  not  only  to  speak, 
but  to  read  speech  by  touch  from  the  lips  and  even  from  the  chest 
and  back  of  the  neck.  When  that  most  difficult  work  of  speech- 
training  has  been  accomplished  and  avenues  opened  up,  training 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  can  follow ;  the  further  work  of  mind  train- 
ing can  be  attempted  and  through  Braille  the  child  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  books. 

All  training  must  be  practical,  and  as  many  simple  domes- 
tic duties  as  possible  introduced,  so  that  the  doubly  handicapped 
child  can  take  his  place  in  the  family  life  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
which  he  is  capable.  Service  may  become  for  him  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  personality. 

The  education  of  a  deaf-blind  child  is  necessarily  expensive. 
Ideally,  and  if  funds  at  all  permit  it,  he  should  have  not  only  a 
special  teacher  who  should  not  himself  be  handicapped,  but  also  a 
special  companion  as  attendant  who  will  walk  and  play  with  him 
and  generally  interest  him  in  his  surroundings.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  educators  of  the  deaf-blind 
who,  nevertheless,  are  able  to  do  excellent  work. 

In  many  countries  schools  for  the  deaf -blind  exist.  Fre- 
quently, also,  there  are  homes  in  which  the  deaf-blind  continue 
to  live,  work  and,  to  some  extent,  earn  their  livings,  following 
such  occupations  as  they  are  able.  The  number  of  children  being 
educated  at  any  one  time  is  small  and  apparently  ranges  from  one 
to  six. 

4.     Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  training  teachers 
of  the  blind.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  for  instance,  training  is  done 
systematically.  There  and  in  England  all  teachers  of  the  blind 
must  first  be  fully  qualified  as  teachers  of  the  seeing.  They  are 
also  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  as  teachers  of  the  blind, 
although  England  has  no  organized  course  of  training  except  for 
blind  teachers  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

In  America,  there  is  a  comprehensive  course  in  connection 
with  Harvard  University  and  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  It  covers  a  period  of  six  months. 
Lectures  are  given  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  work.  There 
are  also  appropriate  demonstrations  and  a  fully  prescribed  course  of 
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reading.  This  course  can  be  followed  by  a  second,  also  of  six  months' 
duration.  Then  the  students  are  assigned  to  classes  for  practical 
work  and  have  definite  teaching  practice  under  supervision.  Not 
only  this,  but  they  live  in  the  institution  and  thus  gain  valuable 
experience  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  training  courses  for  home  teachers,  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia.  Here  a  two-year  course  is  provided.  The 
first  year  it  is  carried  on  at  the  school  itself  and  covers  such  subjects 
as  the  Moon  system,  handicrafts,  deaf  manual  and  the  history  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  second  year  the  course  is  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work,  and  case  work,  racial  differences,  hygiene,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
studied. 

In  England  all  home  teachers  are  obliged  to  pass  a  qualifying 
examination,  but  again  there  is  no  organized  course  of  training. 

5.     Vocational  Training 

Another  vexed  question  is  the  amount  of  vocational  training 
to  be  introduced  before  the  age  of  sixteen  when,  in  many  countries, 
compulsory  elementary  education  ceases.  When  a  student  remains 
at  school  until  eighteen  or  twenty  the  question  becomes  even  more 
urgent.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  for  those  for  whom  an  academic 
course  is  going  to  be  out  of  the  question,  a  course  with  a  vocational 
bias  should  be  introduced  well  before  the  school-leaving  age  is 
reached ;  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  educate  the  child  to  even  a  moder- 
ately high  standard  and  then  to  turn  him  out  to  sink  or  swim  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  that  fairly  early  in  his  career  his  probable 
life  work  should  be  considered  and  his  education  and  training 
shaped  so  as  best  to  fit  him  for  his  future,  whatever  it  may  be.  Such 
a  considered  course  makes  the  work  of  placement  much  easier  and, 
when  complete  industrial  training  is  undertaken,  a  sacrifice  of  much 
valuable  time  is  avoided. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  vocational  training  to  be 
pursued,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  pupils'  prefer- 
ences, aptitudes  and  the  types  of  work  most  profitable  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  will  eventually  live;  and  again,  whether  they  will 
be  employed  in  a  workshop  or  as  home  workers. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  by-laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  convened  at  the  foundation  office,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City,  Thursday,  June  11,  1931,  at  2:00 
P.  M.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  M.  C. 
Migel,  at  2.45  P.  M.  The  roll  call  of  voting  members  was  taken 
by  the  president.  Seventeen  members  were  present  and  the  execu- 
tive director  presented  a  large  number  of  proxies. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, June  25,  1930,  were  read  by  the  secretary.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  to  accept  this  report.    Carried. 

Report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  by  Mr.  White.  Moved  and 
seconded  that  his  report  be  accepted.  Carried.  Moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  of  the  executive  director  be  accepted  as  read. 
Carried.  Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  field  director 
be  accepted  as  read.     Carried. 

The  nominations  for  trustees,  which  had  been  regularly  made 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  foundation,  were  read  by 
Mr.  Migel.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  these  trustees.  Unanimously  adopted. 
The  nominees  were: 

Group  1 :  Trustees,  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  O.  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Group  2 :  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  George  F.  Meyer, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Group  3:  Librarians  and  others  officially  engaged  in  libraries 
and  library  departments  for  the  blind,  Carl  H.  Milam,  Chicago,  111. 

Group  4:  Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and  depart- 
ments, and  commissions  on  uniform  type,  Edward  E.  Allen,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Group  5:  Officers  and  agents  in  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision,  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Group  6 :  State  commissions  and  members  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide  work, 
etc.,  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Group  7:  Directors  and  superintendents,  workshops  and  in- 
dustrial homes  for  the  bHnd,  Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Group  8 :  Officers  of  clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and  special 
work,  etc..  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Group  9:  Placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, home  teachers,  social  workers,  etc.,  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 
Gage,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Group  10:  Agents  doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and 
partially  blind,  reHef  agents,  etc.,  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Trustees-at-large  were  nominated  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. All  of  these  were  elected. 

W.  O.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WilHam  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Chicago,  111. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Canada 
George  MacDonald,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WilHam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3.00  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR 

*RoBERT  B.  Irwin 

The  past  year  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Some  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  engaging  our  attention  for  some  time  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  consummation;    others  which  have  been 
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developing  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  their  real  value  has  been  demonstrated. 

Legislation 

In  the  field  of  legislation  the  most  important  achievement 
of  the  year  which  has  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
largely  through  the  foundation's  efforts,  was  the  enactment  into 
law  by  Congress  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill.  This  law  was  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  survey  of  library  conditions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  undertaken  by  the  foundation  two 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  was  drafted  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
shortcomings  disclosed  by  our  library  survey.  This  law  allots 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  $100,000  annually  with  which  to  es- 
tablish throughout  the  United  States  branch  libraries  for  the 
blind  wherever  necessary,  and  to  provide  books  to  be  circulated 
by  these  branch  libraries.  This  will  result  in  placing  library  work 
for  the  blind  upon  a  rational  basis,  and  will  eventually  insure  the 
libraries  being  equipped  with  an  adequate  supply  of  books. 

It  has  also  removed,  for  the  most  part,  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinually appealing  to  the  public  for  more  books  for  the  blind. 
By  having  the  government  assume  the  expense  of  this  work,  the 
burden  of  providing  books  and  library  service  has  been  distributed 
over  the  entire  territory  served.  This  department  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  known  as  Project:  Books  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  H.  H. 
B.  Meyer,  who  has  for  many  years  acted  as  director  of  the  reference 
library  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been  made  director 
of  this  department.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  importance 
of  this  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
the  assignment  of  a  principal  staff  member  to  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing and  developing  this  activity.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  the  foundation  will  have  an  interesting  announcement  to 
make  regarding  the  plans  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  this  newly- 
established  service. 

World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

The  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  or  less  consideration  for  several  years,  was  held 
in  New  York  during  the  month  of  April  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  two  national  associa- 
tions of  professional  workers  for  the  blind. 
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When  the  conference  was  assembled  on  April  13  there  were 
official  delegates  from  thirty-two  nations  present.  It  was  the  most 
representative  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held.  In  most  instances 
those  present  were  the  most  outstanding  men  and  women  in  our 
work  from  their  respective  countries.  Although  language  difficul- 
ties offered  many  obstacles,  and'  though  it  was  necessary  to  make 
use  of  four  tongues  besides  English,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  dis- 
cussions proceeded  unusually  well.  If  the  value  of  the  conference 
be  measured  by  those  intangible  results  which  grow  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  comradery  among  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  stimulation  and  encouragement  which  comes  from  a 
free  interchange  of  opinions  and  suggestions  among  prominent 
workers  for  the  blind  from  various  countries,  the  convention,  in 
spite  of  the  impediment  of  five  different  languages,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  come  up  to  our  fullest  expectations. 

To  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  tangible  results  of  such 
a  meeting,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  within  various  countries  among  workers  for  the  blind 
who  have  in  the  past  cooperated  very  little  with  one  another  —  the 
establishment  of  a  Uniform  Type  Committee  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  standardize  the  Braille  system  for  all  Spanish-speaking 
countries,  the  organization  of  a  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
of  Latin-America,  the  organization  of  a  World-wide  Federation 
of  the  Unions  of  the  Blind  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  World  Council  for  the  Blind  which  is  to  have  permanent 
headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  world  conference  had  an  exceptional  amount  of  publicity 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
the  metropolitan  papers,  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  space,  gave 
the  equivalent  of  thirteen  full  newspaper  pages  to  the  world  con- 
ference during  the  month  of  April. 

Mechanical  Research 

The  experimental  shop  of  the  foundation  has  been  studying 
for  some  time  methods  of  improving  the  Braille  typewriter  and 
the  embossing  machinery  used  in  printing  Braille  books.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  new  design  of  the  Braille  type- 
writer has  now  been  completed.  It  operates  with  much  more  exacti- 
tude than  the  Hall  Braille  Writer,  makes  less  noise  and  is  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  far  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  the 
old  machine.     Negotiations  are  now  on  foot  for  its  manufacture 
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by  a  regular  commercial  concern  experienced  in  producing  apparatus 
requiring  a  similar  degree  of  precision. 

The  stereotyping  machine,  or  Braille  plate-maker,  used  in 
embossing  metal  plates  for  the  printing  of  Braille  books,  is  now 
practically  completed.  It  is  planned  to  place  this  machine  in  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  a  thorough  try-out  be- 
fore arranging  for  its  manufacture.  We  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  far  more  satisfactory,  both  from  the  mechanical 
and  economical  standpoints,  than  any  other  machine  of  the  kind 
available. 

Promotion  of  Better  Educational  Methods 

The  department  of  educational  research  of  your  foundation 
is  designed  to  promote  the  use  of  better  educational  methods  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  order  to  further  this  object,  the  foundation 
has,  during  the  past  year,  continued  to  conduct  the  department 
of  special  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  Perkins  Institution.  Re- 
cently, a  brief  summary  of  the  past  four  years'  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  issued,  and  as  it  discusses  this  subject  in  such  a 
succinct  and  at  the  same  time  convincing  manner  I  respectfully 
commend  it  to  your  perusal.  All  educators  of  the  blind  through- 
out the  country,  who  have  concerned  themselves  seriously  with  the 
work  of  this  experimental  school,  are  convinced  that  it  is  now  well- 
launched  on  a  career  of  usefulness  which  will  prove  an  increasingly 
significant  factor  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind  has  arranged  for  a  three  weeks'  course  for  its  teachers 
to  be  conducted  jointly  by  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  your  super- 
visor of  educational  research,  and  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  super- 
visor of  the  department  of  special  studies.  The  course  was  opened 
Monday,  June  8.  This  is  an  illustration  of  how  your  foundation 
may  be  of  direct  service  to  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children  has  been 
continued  to  be  published  bi-monthly  throughout  the  past  school 
year.  It  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  pick  and  choose  from  the 
great  amount  of  material  available  for  this  publication.  As  a 
result,  the  size  of  the  magazine  has  been  increased  from  its  original 
eight  pages,  first  to  twelve,  then  to  sixteen,  and  now  to  twenty. 
This  magazine  is  also  published  in  Braille  in  our  experimental  shop 
and  is  subscribed  for  by  many  blind  teachers,  both  of  children  and 
of  adults. 
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Owing  to  the  many  requests  of  your  foundation  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  a  general  science  course  for  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  department  of  educational  research  has  recently  devoted  some 
attention  to  this  subject.  In  order  both  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  teachers  and  also  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  general  science  teachers  in  our  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  preparation  of  this  course  is  being  conducted  by  our  supervisor 
of  educational  research  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  The  committee  held  a  meeting  recently  immediately 
following  the  world  conference  when  an  important  and  far-reaching 
committee  program  was  adopted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  courses  of  study  of  this  kind  must  be  first  carefully  worked 
out  on  paper  and  then  thoroughly  tested  in  certain  schools  before 
they  can  be  recommended  for  general  adoption.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  general  science  as  taught  today  is  radically  different  from 
anything  found  in  schools  a  generation  ago,  and  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  as  in  the  public  schools,  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study 
in  general  science  is  a  continuous  process  deserving  a  limited  amount 
of  attention  from  our  supervisor  of  educational  research  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 

When  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Pro- 
tection was  organized  your  executive  director  was  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
visually  handicapped.  As  a  tremendous  amount  of  detailed  work 
was  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  committee  report,  your 
supervisor  of  educational  research  was  assigned  as  research  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  The  task  absorbed  a  considerable  part  of 
her  time  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

The  report  of  this  committee  is  to  be  printed  in  a  volume  on  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  as  soon  as  the  complete 
reports  are  in  from  other  committees.  The  data  collected  for  our 
report,  together  with  the  report  itself,  represents  a  highly  im- 
portant progressive  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  since  it  pro- 
vides them  for  the  first  time  with  a  definite  program. 

Reference  Library 

The  reference  library  has  now  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  your  foundation,  and  we  sometimes  wonder  how  our  work  could 
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have  been  carried  on  without  it.  We  now  have  classified  and  readily 
available  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles  and  manuscripts 
numbering  into  the  thousands,  including  the  most  important  pub- 
lications on  work  for  the  blind  in  several  languages.  Since  October 
1,  last  year,  there  have  been  added  to  the  collection  about  500  books 
and  pamphlets.  As  our  librarian  has  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of 
seven  languages,  information  from  the  best  authorities  in  our  field, 
whether  English  or  foreign,  may  be  provided  promptly  to  members 
of  the  staff  or  our  correspondents. 

The  service  of  the  library  has  been  in  increasing  demand 
among  students  of  work  for  the  blind.  Reading  lists  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  blindness  have  been  made  out  on  an  average 
of  two  a  week.  Several  of  these  reading  lists  were  collected  and 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  distributed  to  the  schools 
and  libraries  for  the  blind  as  well  as  to  the  larger  university  and 
public  libraries. 

The  time  of  the  librarian  has  been  taken  up  to  some  extent 
this  year  with  translations  of  letters  and  other  material  in  connec- 
tion with  the  world  conference.  This  conference  gave  our  librarian 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  establish  connections  with  all  foreign 
countries  carrying  on  important  work  for  the  blind  so  that  the  most 
recently  published  information  will  be  supplied  to  us  immediately. 

The  foundation  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  for  its  museum 
most  of  the  foreign  exhibits  brought  over  for  the  world  conference. 

Committee  on  Standard  Statistics  Relating  to  Blindness 

The  committee  on  standard  statistics  relating  to  blindness, 
appointed  jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  been 
working  actively  during  the  year  and  has  developed  a  proposed 
classification  for  degree  of  blindness  and  of  causes  of  blindness,  and 
a  proposed  standard  report  form  for  eye  examinations.  These 
represent  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  uniform  registration 
figures  regarding  the  blind,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  make 
possible  comparison  of  statistics  on  conditions  in  different  states. 

During  the  year  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  made  some  intensive  studies 
of  parts  of  its  register  of  the  bHnd  and  brought  to  light  some  valu- 
able (and  sometimes  unexpected)  facts. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  world  conference 
delegates  from  abroad  regarded  these  registration  studies  as  among 
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our  most  important  activities.  It  must  be  admitted  that  certain 
European  countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  have  a  far  more 
complete  register  of  the  blind  than  is  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  and  as  a  result  much  more  is  known  about  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  in  those  countries  than  is  known  of  them  in  America. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR 
OF  FIELD  SERVICE 

Charles  B.  Hayes 

The  field  service  and  information  department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  proceeded  along  similar  lines  as  in 
previous  years.  Early  in  September  of  each  year  a  schedule  of 
field  activities  is  outlined  for  the  year.  It  is  our  purpose  to  adhere 
to  this  schedule  as  closely  as  conditions  permit.  In  this  year's 
program  we  outlined  service  in  thirteen  cities  and  state-wide  work 
in  five  states. 

Legislation 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  over  the  country  and  the 
economic  policy  practiced  in  the  states,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  persuade  the  legislators  of  1931  to  pass  new  bills  carry- 
ing appropriations. 

Texas.  Time  was  spent  in  Texas  preparatory  to  securing  suf- 
ficient interest  to  promote  a  state  department  for  the  blind.  The 
foundation  worker  submitted  a  copy  of  bill  outlining  aims,  scope 
and  duties  of  a  state  commission  for  the  blind.  House  Bill  Number 
844  introduced  by  Representative  Olin  Van  Zandt  (blind)  and 
Lonnie  Alsup  (blind)  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  April  28,  1931,  creating  a  state  commission  for  the 
blind. 

Oregon.  Foundation  representative  worked  in  Oregon  in  the 
endeavor  to  stimulate  interested  individuals  to  bring  up  a  bill  for 
further  state  legislation  at  the  1931  session.  In  a  modified  form, 
House  Bill  183  called  the  "Oregon  State  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Adult  Blind"  was  introduced  and  passed. 

North  Carolina.  Work  was  carried  on  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Lions  clubs  looking  toward  some  legislative  action.  House 
Bill  817  was  passed.    It  is  an  "Act  to  Provide  for  the  Compilation 
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of  Statistics  Relating  to  the  Blind"  and  calling  for  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  1933  session  of  the  legislature. 

West  Virginia.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  Number  7, 
"providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  for  the  legis- 
lature to  study  conditions  relating  to  blind  persons  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,"  was  passed.  Con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  West  Virginia  and  considerable  more 
work  will  have  to  be  done  before  adequate  legislation  is  enacted. 

Washington.  Intensive  work  was  done  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, but  action  upon  recommendation  of  local  authorities  was 
withheld  at  the  last  moment  as  time  and  conditions  did  not  appear 
propitious  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  but  with  the  advanced 
work  already  done  and  the  amount  of  interest  aroused,  the  prospect 
if  sufficiently  pushed  looks  hopeful  for  state  action  at  a  future 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Assistance  Rendered  Local  Organizations 

Montgomery,  Alabama.  Advisory  service  given  in  Alabama 
to  both  state  and  private  agencies. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  At  the  request  of  the  director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  BHnd  your  representative 
assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  local  work,  promoted  a  pub- 
licity campaign  and  secured  definite  financial  support  from  the 
Junior  League. 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  Upon  request  the  field  service  depart- 
ment made  a  study  of  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Brooklyn,  and 
submitted  recommendations  for  a  future  program. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia.  In  response  to  an  appeal  for  help 
from  the  Charleston  Community  Chest,  a  study  has  been  made  of 
the  blind  in  Kanawha  County;  as  a  result  of  this  study  the  com- 
munity chest  has  organized  a  county-wide  committee  for  the 
blind.    A  home  teacher  has  been  appointed. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Early  in  October  a  conference  was  held 
with  the  recently  appointed  director  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind  regarding  the  development  of  the  work. 
The  program  was  based  upon  a  report  submitted  to  the  community 
chest  by  your  field  director  last  year. 

Vocational  Service.  In  Charleston  and  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  question 
of   vocational   training   and   placement   work   has   been   seriously 
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considered  and  definite  information  and  guidance  given  to  local 
organizations. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 

First  educational  weeks  for  the  blind  have  been  conducted  in 
the  following  cities :  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle  and  Spokane, 
Washington;    Johnstown,  Pa.;    Rochester,  N.  Y.;    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Second  weeks  have  been  held  in  Binghamton  and  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  In  these  cities  thousands  of  local  citizens  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  American  Foundation  and  the 
activities  of  the  local  associations.  An  enormous  amount  of  energy 
has  been  invested  in  these  occasions.  The  letters  of  appreciation 
from  the  local  associations  indicate  that  this  is  a  service  which 
perhaps  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  of  which  you  are  readers,  has  been 
published  quarterly  and  speaks  for  itself.  Early  in  1931  Mrs. 
Reinette  Donnelly  who  worked  on  the  Outlook  resigned  and  Miss 
Evelyn  McKay,  one  of  the  foundation  staff,  was  made  associate 
editor.  In  going  about  the  country  as  your  field  director,  it  is 
amazing  where  one  finds  the  Outlook  read.  At  present  we  have 
7174  subscribers. 

Many  blind  people  have  asked  if  the  Outlook  or  a  part  of  it 
could  not  be  put  in  Braille.  If  this  could  be  done  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  service.  It  would  be  a  medium  to  keep  the  blind  public 
informed  as  to  the  activities  of  the  foundation  on  their  behalf. 

Radio  and  Watch  Discount  Service 

From  June  1,  1930,  to  June  1,  1931,  fifty-seven  orders  have 
been  received  and  placed  with  the  various  radio  manufacturers 
which  grant  courtesy  discounts  on  the  established  list  price  of  cer- 
tain machines  to  blind  persons  indorsed  by  the  foundation.  One 
hundred  and  five  orders  for  Waltham  watches  for  the  special  use 
of  the  blind  have  been  filled  during  this  period. 

One  Fare  Transportation  Privileges 

During  the  past  year  429  tickets  have  been  issued  to  blind 
persons  desiring  transportation  privileges  enabling  them  to  travel 
with  guide  for  the  price  of  one  fare.  This  represents  a  saving  of 
$6,890.33  to  the  persons  concerned. 
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Embossers  List 

The  embossers  list  to  avoid  the  dupHcation  of  Braille  books  is 
issued  quarterly  —  January,  April,  July  and  October.  This  list  is 
sent  to  twenty  printing  houses  and  publishing  companies,  fifteen 
schools  for  the  bHnd,  three  departments  for  the  bHnd  in  public 
schools,  and  to  various  miscellaneous  groups  on  solicitation  in 
twenty-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada;  also 
to  England  and  Scotland. 
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CONVENTION 


Sunday,  April  12 

3  to  6  P.  M.     Registration 

8:15  P.  M.     Opening  Session 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
Invocation 
Address  :   Calvin  S.  Glover,  President,  American  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind 
Welcome:  Herman    M.    Immeln,    Chairman,    Committee   on 

Hospitality 
Address:     Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  New  York  Associa- 

for  the  Blind 
Address:     Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue; 

President,  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
Address:     Hon.  Charles  Johnson,   Commissioner,  New  York 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
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Announcements 

Reception 

Music:         Lighthouse  Serenaders  Orchestra 

Monday,  April  13 

9  A.  M.     President's  Foreword:     Calvin  S.  Glover 

Announcements 
Recess 

10  A.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Relief 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell       Charles  A.  Hamilton 
Hon.  Matthew  A.  Dunn  John  B.  Mason 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Rich,  Guest  Speaker 

2:30  P.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Publicity 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 
Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  Herman  M.  Immeln 
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Dr.  Leon  Whipple,  Guest  Speaker 

4:30  P.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman 
Robert  L  Bramhall  George  F.  Meyer 

Tuesday,  April  14 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Presiding 

2:30  P.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 
W.  J.  Adickes  Gordon  Hicks 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  Miss  Edith  Marsh 

CD.  Chadwick  Peter  Salmon 

Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Guest  Speaker 

4:30  P.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Statistics 
Miss  Evlyn  C.  McKay,  Chairman 

5:00  P.  M.     Report  of  Committee  on  Necrology 
William  A.  Hadley,  Chairman 
J.  Robert  Atkinson  D.  W.  Glover 

Miss  Mary  Eastman  Miss  Margaret  J.  Hogan 
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Wednesday,  April  15 

1:00  P.  M.     Luncheon  Meeting 

B.  S.  Joice,  Presiding 
National  Agencies   for  the   Blind  —  Brief  statement  of 

accomplishments 
Roll  Call 

3:30  P.  M.     Business  Meeting 

Thursday,  April  16 

2:30  P.  M.    Visits  to  Local  Organizations 
Personal  Interviews  (by  appointment) 

Friday,  April  17 

1:00  P.  M.     Luncheon.     Guest  Speaker  from  abroad,  Inspector 
Hermann  Schwerdt 
Adjournment 

Saturday,  April  18 

Sightseeing  tour  and  theatre  as  guests  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


Special  Guests  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Alejandro  Meza,  Mexico 
Hermann  Mueller,  Germany 
Hermann  Schwerdt,  Germany 
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Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

*George  F.  Meyer,  President 

In  shaping  the  program  of  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd  the  presi- 
dent and  the  executive  committee  faced  the  realities  of  widespread 
economic  distress  affecting  budgets  of  organizations  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  the  work  of  the  association.  In  consequence  pros- 
pective attendance  seemed  likely  to  be  small.  Accordingly  general 
sessions  were  made  the  basis  of  the  program  set-up  with  papers  so 
spaced  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  discussion  and  exchange  of 
views  from  the  floor. 

An  effort  was  made  to  present  a  balanced  program  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  broad  interests  of  members  as  expressed  in  a  pre- 
convention  questionnaire.  Vocational  guidance  and  training;  leis- 
ure time  activities ;  problems  relating  to  shop  work,  individual  case 
work,  home  teaching  and  field  work,  prevention  of  blindness — all 
these  were  treated  on  a  high  plane  that  will  appeal  alike  to  profes- 
sional and  lay  workers. 

This  year  a  definite  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  the  work  of  the  association  by  including  in  the  program 
topics  likely  to  appeal  to  social  workers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other 
persons  of  like  mind,  and  scheduling  these  at  times  convenient  for 
the  public  to  attend.  The  value  of  such  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  work  for  the  blind  is  great  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
local  interest  may  be  stimulated  in  this  phase  of  future  programs 
of  the  association. 

For  outstanding  contributions  to  the  program  of  the  conven- 
tion, we  are  especially  indebted  to  Terry  C.  Foster,  Federal  Re- 
habilitation Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Courtney, 
ophthalmologist,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Dr.  Conrad  Berens, 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  New  York  City,  who  though  not  directly  affil- 
iated with  the  association,  nevertheless,  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  professional  thinking  of  its  members. 
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We  take  this  opportunity  also  of  acknowledging  the  work  of 
those  individuals  and  organizations  who  by  virtue  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  program  or  their  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  membership  of  the  association,  contributed  so  richly  to 
the  success  of  the  convention  and  the  pleasure  of  its  guests.  The 
association  will  have  reason  to  remember  the  hospitality  of  the 
Hotel  Richmond  and  the  efficient  way  in  which  Mr.  Watts  and  his 
able  assistants  cared  for  every  need  and  desire  of  visitors. 

Two  features  have  been  added  to  the  Proceedings  that  should 
be  of  value  to  members  of  the  association  and  persons  somewhat 
more  remotely  interested  in  work  for  the  blind.  One  of  these  is 
the  listing  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation; the  other  is  the  section  devoted  to  statements  by  organiza- 
tions giving  nationwide  service  of  some  type  in  which  workers  for 
the  blind  or  their  friends  are  likely  to  be  interested. 

In  making  available  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
to  members  and  friends  of  the  association,  the  president  and  the 
executive  committee  feel  sure  that  contributions  of  lasting  value  are 
being  added  to  that  constantly  growing  body  of  professional  mater- 
ial of  merit  to  be  found  in  the  published  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

*George  F.  Meyer 

It  seems  appropriate  that  the  president  should  bring  before  the 
association  something  of  an  overview  of  what  has  been  accomphsh- 
ed  since  the  last  meeting,  a  statement  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  organization,  and  if  possible  some  solution  for  these  problems. 
I  shall  make  an  effort  to  be  brief  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  de- 
gree of  completeness  that  will  in  a  measure  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  we  meet  but  once  in  two  years  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
that  are  profoundly  affected  by  a  rapidly  changing  social  order. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association,  through  resolutions,  impos- 
ed upon  the  president  and  his  executive  committee  certain  obliga- 
tions concerning  which  a  word  of  comment  is  in  order  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  membership. 

The  World  Council  for  the  Blind 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  World  Conference  for  the  Blind  was  inspired  by  the  possibility 
that  there  would  be  established  a  worldwide  organization  that 
should  be  of  enduring  value  to  the  blind  of  all  nations.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  our  former  president,  Calvin  Glover  and  his 
executive  committee  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  interested  per- 
sons, there  is  now  in  the  treasury  $193,  a  fund  donated  by  interest- 
ed persons  through  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  the  cause  of  an  international  organization,  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  Unfortunately  well  laid  plans  for  a  strong  international  or- 
ganization which  promised  much  in  1931  have  failed  of  fruition 
and  this  fund,  therefore,  remains  for  the  association  to  dispose  of 
as  its  judgment  or  the  judgment  of  its  officers  may  dictate.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  of  course,  that  the  wishes  of  members  designating 
their  contribution  for  this  specific  purpose,  should  be  respected 
insofar  as  this  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Shotivell  Legacy 

To  those  who  pioneered  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  passing  of  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  will  bring  a 
pang  of  regret.  Nothing  can  quite  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one 
so  devoted  as  he  to  the  cause  of  the  association,  for  even  in  death 


he  seemed  to  find  but  another  opportunity  to  inspire  his  fellow 
workers.  His  legacy  of  $100  comes  as  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
left  to  the  association.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  that  ever  enduring  type  of  service  which  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  association  envisioned  for  it. 

The  Talking  Book 

The  association  took  note  of  the  far-reaching  possibilities  held 
in  store  for  blind  people  through  the  so-called  talking  book.  It 
urged  upon  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  these  possibilities  and  if  feasible  their  further  de- 
velopment. The  association  is  gratified  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  indicated  and  is  pleased  to  have 
taken  even  this  small  part  in  the  development  of  such  an  important 
revolutionary  enterprise. 

Uniform  Type 

The  question  of  a  Uniform  Type  for  all  English  speaking 
peoples  has  always  been  close  to  the  heart  of  the  association.  For 
twenty  years  or  more  this  question  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  professional  activity  of  the  organization.  The  informal  discus- 
sions growing  out  of  the  World  Conference  seemed  to  give  new  life 
to  the  hope  for  a  Uniform  Braille. 

The  1931  meeting  of  the  association  directed  its  president  and 
executive  committee  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  such 
uniformity.  Co-operating  with  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
an  advisory  committee  representing  all  three  organizations  moved 
swiftly  toward  tenative  conclusions  in  the  spring  of  1932.  With 
the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem  close  at  hand  and  awaiting 
only  the  action  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
for  the  appointment  and  instruction  of  delegates  to  negotiate  final 
settlement  of  the  type  question,  your  president  after  due  delibera- 
tion, called  together  the  executive  committee  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
association  in  co-operating  with  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  this  matter.  As  a  result  delegates  were 
appointed  :  One  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  of  in- 
structors ;  one  by  the  executive  committee  of  our  own  association ; 


and  a  third  chosen  by  the  two  to  meet  with  a  similar  committee  in 
England  to  come  to  a  final  and  definite  understanding  on  a  Uniform 
Type  to  be  used  in  the  publication  of  books  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
its  generous  financial  support  extended  to  this  undertaking.  While 
the  association  of  instructors  moved  to  contribute  the  total  expense 
of.  its  representative  on  the  committee,  it  seemed  inadvisable  for 
our  association  with  its  limited  financial  resources  to  do  more  than 
contribute  the  sum  of  $100  toward  the  expenses  involved  as  evi- 
dence of  our  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  project. 

Your  president,  by  action  of  the  executive  committee,  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  and  honor  of  representing  the  association  in 
these  important  negotiations.  The  new  type  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  available  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  details.  Certain  of  its  recommendations  are  far- 
reaching.  They  have  for  their  purpose  the  setting-up  of  perman- 
ent and  authoritative  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  all  future 
problems  relating  to  the  type  question.  I  hope  they  may  be  given 
serious  consideration,  to  be  followed  by  appropriate  action.  Con- 
structive action  in  this  direction  will  enhance  the  prestige  and  in-, 
fluence  of  the  association  and  give  emphasis  to  the  highest  type  of 
professional  service  which  such  an  organization  as  this  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  America. 

Need  for  National  Policies  In  Work  for  the  Blind 

The  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  with  its  interna- 
tional negotiations  illustrates  admirably  the  type  of  service  which  a 
nation-wide  association  such  as  ours  can  render.  Far-reaching 
changes  in  our  social  and  economic  world  during  the  past  few  years 
emphasize  the  growing  need  for  associations  that  can  speak  with 
authority  and  conviction  concerning  matters  affecting  their  mem- 
bership. There  are  many  problems  which  face  organizations  and 
workers  for  the  blind  upon  which  we  need  to  develop  a  national 
point  of  view.  How  such  national  points  of  view  shall  be  crystal- 
lized ;  how  they  shall  be  shaped  into  policies ;  and  how  these  policies 
are  to  be  put  into  operation  are  questions  which  present  themselves 
logically  to  the  association.  By  way  of  illustration  rather  than  enu- 
meration let  me  cite  a  few  such  problems. 


Professional  Ethks 

My  worthy  predecessor,  Calvin  Glover,  realizing  the  need  for 
just  such  a  point  of  view  as  this  in  the  realm  of  professional  activ- 
ities affecting  workers  for  the  blind  appointed  a  committee  to  de- 
velop a  code  of  ethics.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  found 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  1931  convention  of  the  association.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  chairman,  L.  L.  Watts,  for  the  excellent 
report  presented,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see,  as  the  association  nowi 
functions,  how  principles,  admirable  as  they  may  be,  can  become 
effective  without  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  such  movements 
require  for  their  effective  prosecution. 

Philosophy  Underlying  Relief  for  Blind  Persons 

Acting  upon  a  resolution  passed  by  the  association  in  1929  and 
supported  by  finances  contributed  from  outside  sources,  Mr.  Glover 
also  appointed  a  committee  to  work  out  a  philosophy  in  the  matter 
of  granting  relief  to  blind  persons.  The  move  was  an  excellent 
one  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  enthusiastically  endorsed 
at  the  1931  meeting.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  financial  support 
necessary  for  continuing  this  study  has  not  been  available  and  it 
did  not  seem  advisable  to  jeopardize  the  excellency  of  the  work  so 
well  begun  by  turning  it  over  to  a  committee  that  could  not  meet 
and  give  the  same  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  as  the  pre- 
vious committee  had  done.  The  philosophy  back  of  the  relief  for 
blind  persons,  therefore,  still  represents  a  challenge  to  thinking  per- 
sons in  work  for  the  blind. 

Manufacturing  and  Marketing 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  has  undergone  a  series  of  important  evolutions  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  consolidation  of  agencies 
and  the  formation  of  associations  for  the  exchange  of  trade  infor- 
mation, and  the  enlargement  of  trade  areas  and  the  development  of 
large  scale  marketing  have  been  conspicuous  outgrowths,  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  for  the  most  part  still  operate  as  isolated  units ; 
still  frequently  compete  with  one  another  in  the  same  market  and 
in  other  respects  proceed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  when  indus- 
try and  marketing  were  young.  Little  united  effort  springs  from 
workers  for  the  blind  to  stem  the  flow  of  prison-made  products  or 
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to  curtail   the   activities  of  unscrupulous   marketers   of   competing 
products. 

The  Rehabilitation  Movement 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  there  has  been  gradually  spreading 
throughout  the  country  a  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled.  The  relationship  which  this  growling  work  bears  to  work 
for  the  blind  is  far  from,  clear.  In  certain  areas  there  is  complete 
divorcement  of  the  two  types  of  work;  in  others  there  is  harmoni- 
ous co-operation,  while  in  still  other  areas  it  would  appear  that  such 
activity  as  has  been  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  blind  has  originat- 
ed in  the  rehabilitation  departments  of  these  areas.  I  am  not  here 
indicating  what  should  be  the  relationship  betwen  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 
However,  in  my  own  mind  1  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage for  workers  of  the  blind  to  unite  in  a  forward  looking  policy 
that  would  bring  these  two  admirable  movements  into  their  proper 
relationship. 

United  Action  A  Constructive  Force 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  that  might  be  enumerat- 
ed which  face  organizations  and  workers  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  They  require  a  national  perspective,  a  national  de- 
claration of  policy,  a  philosophy  or  a  constructive  program  of  solu- 
tion for  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of  all  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  proper  development  of  all  types  of  work  for  the  blind.  Pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  a  truly  representative  and  effectively 
organized  group  of  workers  for  the  blind  could  be  a  strong  force 
for  good  in  promoting  uniformity  in  legislative  and  administrative 
procedures  in  local  communities,  raising  standards  of  professional 
growth  and  employment,  constructively  shaping  public  opinion,  and 
in  facilitating  the  efforts  of  organizations  ready  to  give  a  nation- 
wide service  in  behalf  of  associations  for  the  blind  and  their  clients. 

Sohition  Not  Simple 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  the  point  of  view  of  such  a  wide- 
ly diversified  group  as  is  represented  in  work  for  the  blind,  of 
crystallizing  this  point  of  view  into  a  philosophy  is  not  a  simple 
task,  and  one  for  which  the  comparatively  loose  and  simple  set-up 
of  the  association  as  now  organized  seems  far  from  adequate. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  for  more  than  seven  years,  through  three 
administrations,  and  through  a  period  of  evolution  in  the  history 
of  the  organization  that  has  been  significant  for  the  changes  it  has 
brought  about.  I  take  no  little  pride  in  my  part  as  treasurer  in 
stabilizing  the  finances  and  in  building  up  sufficient  reserves  to 
care  for  modest  and  legitimate  needs  of  the  association.  During 
this  period  also,  the  association  outgrew  the  housing  facilities  pro- 
vided by  most  residential  schools ;  it  began  issuing  regularly  print- 
ed Proceedings  and  made  copies  available  to  each  member ;  the 
executive  committee  became  a  functioning  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  association.  The  association  grew  in  membership  from 
a  more  or  less  disorganized  listing  of  interested  persons  whose  pay- 
ment of  dues  was  often  uncertain  and  sometimes  unrecorded,  to  a 
regularly  authorized  listing  of  paid-in  biennial  memberships  of  well 
over  300  in  1931. 

At  the  same  time  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  association 
have  been  materially  enhanced.  The  character  of  its  deliberations 
have  in  general  been  on  a  high  professional  plane.  It  has  partici- 
pated in  important  movements,  i.e.,  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind.  It  has  co-operated  with  national  groups,  i.e.,  the 
Library  of  Congress  (Project  of  Books  for  the  Blind)  ;  the  Nation- 
al Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness ;  the  American  Medical 
Association ;  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind ; 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  purposes  of  ad- 
visement, the  discussion  and  solution  of  problems  affecting  social 
work  as  a  whole  or,  as  in  the  matter  of  Uniform  Type,  affecting 
blind  persons  directly. 

I  sketch  this  development  briefly  only  to  show  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  no  longer  merely  an  aggregation  of  persons  interested  in 
wor'k  for  the  blind,  but  that  it  has  become  in  a  measure  the  spokes- 
man and  agent  of  workers  for  the  blind  and  of  forward  looking 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country  as  well.  This  growth  and 
development  have  increased  the  need  for  participation  in  comm.it- 
tee  conferences ;  for  more  active  cooperative  contacts  with  nation- 
al groups ;  for  nationwide  participation  in  the  counsels  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  active  contact  with  our  own 
membership.  Thefee  and  other  responsibilities  challenge  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  comparatively  simple  set-up  of  our  organization. 


In  a  sense  this  would  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
considering  the  reorganization  of  the  association  and  an  expansion 
of  its  activities.  Local  organizations  are  beset  with  budgetary 
problems  and  doubtless  individual  members  are  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely affected.  On  the  other  hand  the  unrest  of  the  times,  the 
need  for  a  representative  organization  that  can  speak  with  some 
authority  for  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  problems  in  which  nationwide  organized  vol- 
untary co-operation  becomes  all  but  indispensable,  make  the  need 
for  effective  organization  among  our  workers  more  essential  than 
ever. 

Important  Decisions  Must  Be  Made 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  any  plan  of  procedure  by  which 
a  stronger  and  more  effective  organization  can  be  evolved  from  the 
present  nucleus.  It  would  seem  best  that  such  reorganization  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  reactions  of  leaders  in  our  work.  It 
seems  appropriate,  however,  to  point  out  certain  fundamental  ques- 
tions that  our  membership  must  face  in  determining  the  type  and 
direction  any  necessary  reorganization  should  assume.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  means 
by  which  professional  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  accomplish  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. 

Professional  and  Non-Professional  Membership 

The  constitution  of  the  association  sets  up  a  definite  routine 
by  which  prospective  members  may  become  affiliated  with  the  asso- 
ciation by  sponsorship  of  one  or  more  members  in  good  standing. 
This  procedure  seems  never  to  have  been  designed  for  a  member- 
ship oif  even  moderate  proportions,  hence  it  has  not  been  adhered 
to;  on  the  contrary  any  person  even  remotely  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  has  been  welcomed  into  our  midst.  This  means  that 
we  have  neither  a  strictly  lay  membership  nor  a  strictly  profession- 
al membership.  It  means  further  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  membership  is  likely  to  be  transitory  and  temporary,  reflecting 
the  interest  of  local  persons  in  our  convention  programs ;  also  that 
we  cannot  concentrate  on  any  particular  type  of  service  to  mem- 
bers because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  interests  of  our  member- 
ship. 


Under  the  circumstances  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  organ- 
ization speaks  with  authority  either  for  lay  bhnd  persons  or  for 
professional  workers,  except  insofar  as  the  one  group  or  the  other 
may  dominate  a  particular  situation.  Insofar  as  membership  af- 
fects the  point  of  view  and  the  activities  of  the  organization,  as  it 
would  seem  it  logically  should,  to  that  extent  the  activity  of  the  as- 
sociation must  suffer  from  a  divided  point  of  view. 

Purpose  of  the  Association 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  association  is 
merely  to  discuss  problems  affecting  the  blind  at  each  biennial  ses- 
sion. To  this  group  the  convention  represents  the  one  and  only 
activity  of  the  association.  There  are  others  who  feel  that  force 
of  circumstances  has  made  it  necessary  to  broaden  the  field  of 
activities  and  to  this  extent  its  purpose  should  be  correspondingly 
broadened  to  meet  the  situation.  To  the  second  group  the  association 
has  in  fact  already  assumed  to  speak  for  professional  workers 
or  for  progressive  thinkers  among  the  blind.  Probably  few  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  membership  have  stopped  to  consider  the  real 
purpose  of  the  association.  This  has,  however,  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  any  contemplated  plan  of  reorganization  and  should  there- 
fore, be  seriously  considered. 

Type  of  Organisation 

Naturally,  the  purposes  of  any  organized  group  will  determine 
largely  its  plan  of  organization.  If  the 'association  is  to  be  active; 
is  to  reflect  a  nationwide  point  of  view;  is  to  be  representative;  if 
it  is  to  be  a  policy  determining  body,  then  it  must  have  a  strong 
organization  with  centralized  responsibility  ;  continuity  in  its  govern- 
ing body ;  and  must  command  the  highest  type  of  leadership  avail- 
able to  the  profession.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation is  merely  to  discuss  problems,  relating  to  the  blind  at  each 
biennial  session,  there  seems  little  justification  for  a  type  of  organiz- 
ation beyond  that  which  now  prevails,  except  insofar  as  detailed 
administration  may  be  facilitated.  We  have,  of  course,  among  our 
workers  for  the  blind  rather  definitely  fixed  fields  of  activity,  i.e.. 
education,  home  teaching,  industrial  shops,  etc.  To  what  extent 
the  internal  organization  of  the  association  should  reflect  these 
varying  points  of  view,  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  association  assumes  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of 


each  group.     The  question  of  group  consciousness  is  one  that  de- 
serves serious  consideration. 

More  Frequent  Conferences  Desirable 

The  biennial  sessions  of  the  association  have  been  traditional. 
They  have  been  in  accord  with  the  general  aim  of  the  association 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  workers  for  the  blind  to  gather  togeth- 
er; from  time  to  time  to  discuss  their  problems.  If  the  association 
is  to  assume  a  more  active  role  as  a  voluntary  organization  in  work 
for  the  blind  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  rapidity  with  which 
changes  occur  in  our  social  and  economic  world  would  seem  to  re- 
quire opportunity  for  group  consideration  of  certain  problems 
more  frequently  than  once  each  two  years.  As  previously  men- 
tioned such  discussion  might  be  more  effectively  cared  for  by  con- 
ferences of  smaller  groups  interested  in  specific  problems,  or  a  del- 
egate group  might  be  set-up  that  could  meet  more  frequently  than 
once  every  two  years,  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  its  constituency 
could  represent  the  point  of  view  of  workers  in  any  conferences 
having  national  significance.  The  important  point  is  that  if  the 
association  is  to  continue  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing a  national  point  of  view,  modern  conditions  require  that  there 
be  more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  important 
problems  affecting  the  blind,  either  through  committee  conferences 
or  conventions. 

Fiscal  Policy 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  association  must  of  necessity  be  deter- 
mined by  the  scope  of  its  activity.  Up  to  the  present,  three  major 
items  of  expense  have  demanded  consideration : 

1.  Expenses  directly  connected  with  the  convention. 

2.  The  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Proceedings. 

3.  Necessary  travel  expense  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
official  business  of  the  association. 

By  reason  of  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  the  association, 
the  income  and  outgo  of  the  treasury  have,  I  am  sure,  increased  far 
beyond  the  amount  contemplated  in  our  constitution  and  by-laws. 
There  is,  therefore,  need  for  development  of  fiscal  procedures  ap- 
propriate to  the  type  and  scope  of  expenditures.  I  refer  primarily 
to  the  setting-up  of  a  budget;  the  establishment  of  policies  govern- 


ing  the  payment  of  travel  expense ;  the  fixing  of  responsibility  with 
reference  to  expenditures ;  the  bonding  of  the  treasurer ;  and  the 
establishment  of  presidential  prerogatives  with  appropriate  central- 
ized responsibihty  that  may  enable  smoother  functioning  of  the 
machinery  of  the  association. 

The  association  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  it  possible  to  meet 
most  of  the  legitimate  financial  outlays  contemplated  by  the  com- 
paratively simple  demands  of  arranging  for  the  biennial  conven- 
tion. It  is  the  broader  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  the  as- 
sociation that  are  likely  to  cause  financial  embarrassment.  It  would 
seem  that  there  should  be  sufficient  funds  to  make  certain  that  the 
president  and  the  secretary  at  least,  could  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  association.  The  fate  of  these  offices  should  not  be  determin- 
ed by  the  willingness  or  ability  of  local  organizations  or  of  indivi- 
duals themselves  to  bear  the  expense  of  attending  meetings.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  dignity  and  the  prestige  of  the  association  are  to 
be  maintained,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  president  to  attend  at 
least  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  or  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  or  the  confer- 
ences of  one  or  more  other  groups  whose  co-operation  means  much 
to  the  association. 

If  the  association  is  to  assume  greater  nationwide  activity  and 
responsibility,  it  seems  essential  that  funds  should  be  provided  for 
the  travel  expense  required  for  a  limited  number  of  committee 
conferences.  Membership  on  important  policy  determining  com- 
mittees should  not  be  wholly  determined  by  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
committee  together,  nor  should  a  nationwide  professional  group  be 
Unduly  hampered  in  the  study  of  professional  problems  by  its  in- 
ability to  finance  reasonable  demands  for  necessary  committee  ses- 
sions. Most  of  our  members  find  it  impossible  to  bear  these  ex- 
penses themselves.  Few  individual  organizations  are  financially 
able  or  feel  that  they  have  themselves  sufficient  at  stake  to  go  be- 
yond certain  narrow  limits  in  providing  these  expenses.  Inasmuch 
as  such  committee  activities  are  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  more  ef- 
fective work  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  inas- 
much as  it  would  not  seem  appropriate  for  the  association  to  go  be- 
fore the  public  in  competition  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  raising  funds,  I  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  Founda- 
tion might  be  approached  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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small  travel  fund  for  such  committees.  The  value  of  the  commit- 
tee work  would,  I  am  sure,  far  outweigh  the  expensed  involved,  but 
with  present  limited  funds,  the  association  could  not  well  under- 
take outlays  in  this  direction. 

It  is  possible  that  some  plan  of  reorganization  might  be  sug- 
gested that  would  yield  sufficient  financial  support  to  care  for 
every  legitimate  need  of  the  association — even  the  committee  work 
suggested  above.  In  any  plan  for  broader  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  association,  however,  adequate  financial  support  must  play  an 
important  part. 

Other  Organisational  Considerations 

It  has  been  traditional  with  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  that  it  shall  in,  great  measure  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  blind  persons.  This  ideal  seems  altogether  worthy 
and  proper.  As  a  purely  discursive  organization  no  particular 
problem  is  involved.  If  however,  the  association  should  make  it- 
self active  nationally,  this  consideration  would  have  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  any  suggested  plan  of  reorganization. 

Conclusion 

I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  to  list  briefly  the  activities 
of  the  association  since  the  1931  convention.  I  have  tried  further 
to  stress  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  a  national  voluntary  organ- 
ization through  which  professional  workers  for  the  blind  in  partic- 
ular may  act  as  a  group'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authoritative  ex- 
pression to  the  needs  of  organizations  and  workers  for  the  blind 
and  of  affording  a  means  of  voluntary  co-operation  among  them- 
selves and  with  national  service  groups  for  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  association  is  making  an  effort  to  meet 
this  new  demand  in  the  face  of  difficulties  imposed  by  a  plan  of 
organization  designed  primarily  only  for  the  promotion  of  discus- 
sion of  problems  relating  to  the  blind.  I  have  expressed  the  view- 
that  the  need  for  an  effective  nationwide  voluntary  organization  of 
workers  for  the  blind  will  continue  to  increase,  and  that  it  remains 
for  the  association  to  determine  whether  it  shall  continue  to  serve 
the  legitimate  function  of  a  purely  discursive  organization,  leaving 
this  new  field  to  other  representative  agencies,  or  whether  it  shall 
adapt  its  plan  of  organization  to  meet  this  new  need. 
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I  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  any  positive  point 
of  view  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  assuming  the  respon- 
sibihties  imphed  in  a  broader  field  of  activity  or  as  to  the  direction 
which  any  new  plan  of  organization  should  take,  contenting  myself 
merely  with  pointing  out  the  vital  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  such  a  change  were  to  be  effected.  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  association  is  tending  toward  a  broad- 
er field  of  activity  and  that  it  should  either  prepare  itself  to  meet 
the  new  condition  or  confine  itself  to  its  original  field  of  endeavor. 
There  is  after  all,  in  the  plan  of  group  representation  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  nucleus 
for  effective  nationwide  representation  of  professional  workers  for 
the  blind;  independent  organization  for  group  action  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Conference  of  State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  exchange  of  views  between 
members  present  may  indicate  a  prevailing  sentiment  which  may 
pave  the  way  for  appropriate  action. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN   VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 
WITH  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  DIAGNOSIS 

Terry  C.  Foster, 
•  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 

Your  program  committee  has  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance  and  training,  with  special  reference 
to  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  individual  diagnosis. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  they  both  shall  fall  into 
the  ditch.  This  statement  has  two  implications  here :  First,  it  is 
a  warning  to  you  that  we  who  dabble  in  this  business  of  individual 
diagnosis  may  be  blind,  or  we  may  have  motes  in  our  eyes,  or  we 
may  lack  perspective  because  of  narrow  specialization ;  second,  if 
those  who  attempt  vocational  guidance  and  training  be  blind  in  the 
sense  of  being  untrained  in  the  methods  and  technique  of  guidance 
and  training,  surely  both  their  clients  and  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves in  the  ditch.  The  occupational  world  of  today  is  a  wilder- 
ness. Each  day  witnesses  changes  in  the  methods  and  processes  by 
which  work  is  accompHshed.  In  the  last  few  years  many  of  the 
old  occupations  have  died  out,  many  new  ones  have  grown  up,  still 
others  have  become  subdivided  and  specialized.  Naturally,  these 
changes  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  individual  to  select  an 
occupation  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that  within  a  short  time 
he  will  not  find  his  job  slipping  out  from  under  him  because  of 
technological  or  other  changes. 

Thus  the  job  of  guidance  consists  not  only  in  the  diagnosis  and 
prescription  of  vocational  treatment  for  the  individual.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  study  of  occupations  to  discover  their  characteristics  and 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  worker  in  carrying  them  on.  I  place 
equal  emphasis  upon  these  phases  of  guidance  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  possible  intelligently  to  direct  someone  toward  a  destination 
unless  one  knows  the  destination,  the  road,  the  sign  post,  the  turns, 
and  the  condition  of  the  road. 

With  respect  to  the  guidance  of  the  handicapped  we  reverse  our 
approach  to  the  selection  of  the  employment  objective,  first  discov- 
ering and  analyzing  the  jobs  at  which  the  handicapped  can  work, 
and  then  selecting  the  individuals  to  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  particular  aptitudes  and  abilities.  To  put 
it;  in  a  more  concrete  way,  if  we  had  in  our  files  the  name  and  loca- 
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tion  and  analysis  of  the  jobs  in  a  community  at  which  the  various 
types  of  the  handicapped  could  carry  on  successfully,  and  had  also 
an  individual  diagnosis  of  each  of  our  applicants  for  service,  we 
should  be  in  position  of  selecting  the  individual  for  a  particular  job 
rather  than  of  selecting  a  particular  job  for  the  individual.  I  make 
this  suggestion  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  in  vocational  guid- 
ance it  is  just  as  necessary  to  know  the  characteristics  and  require- 
ments of  jobs  as  it  is  to  know  the  characteristics  and  qualifications 
of  the  individual  we  are  attempting  to  prepare  and  place  in  employ- 
ment, and  second,  because  of  the  psychological  effect  on  the  case 
worker.  In  the  final  analysis,  employment  is  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  And  no  matter  what  else  we  may  do  for  the 
handicapped  person,  if  there  is  no  employment  at  the  end,  our  ef- 
forts have  not  been  effective.  If  the  case  worker  thinks  in  terms 
of  employment  rather  than  of  training,  the  effect  is  to  cause  more 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  employment  objec- 
tives. 

Success  in  vocational  guidance  depends  upon  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings  of  the  individual  diagnosis  and  of  the  study 
of  the  environment  in  which  we  find  the  client.  In  making  such 
diagnosis  and  study  we  have  a  very  definite  objective,  namely:  On 
the  one  hand,  to  evaluate  the  physical  status,  the  degree  of  mental 
development,  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  brain  and  the 
muscles,  behavior  habits,  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  vocational  in- 
terests; on  the  other  hand,  to  evaluate  the  life-situation  in  which  the 
individual  is  found.  Heretofore,  in  most  instances  these  evalua- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  estimate  on  the  part 
of  the  case  worker.  However,  for  a  number  of  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  construct  objective  measures  which  could  be  relied 
upon  to  enable  us,  so  to  speak,  to  grade  our  clients  into  levels  of 
ability  and  capacity.  The  most  exhaustive  effort  along  this  line  is 
the  recent  experiment  carried  on  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
which  a  group  of  vocational  psychologists  administered  a  series  of 
different  kinds  of  physical,  psychological,  behavior,  and  vocational 
interest  tests  to  several  thousand  unemployed  persons.  The  object 
of  the  experiment  was  to  find  out  why  these  people  were  unemploy- 
ed and  what  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  reemployment. 
The  psychologist  worked  on  the  hypothesis  that  through  an  individ- 
ual diagnosis  the  status  and  the  needs  of  each  person  would  be  dis- 
covered, and  by  providing  the  services  which  they  needed  they  could 
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be  returned  to  employment.  This  is  the  exact  hypothesis  upon  which 
you  and  I  are  working  in  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped. 
The  difference,  however,  is  that  ive  guess  while  they  use  measur- 
ing devices. 

The  procedure  in  carrying  on  this  experiment  was  substantial- 
ly this : 

1.  Every  individual  was  given  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion including  eyes,  ears,  heart,  lungs,  blood,  and  bones, 
joints  and  muscles.  Arrangements  were  made  to  have  any 
remediable  defects  corrected  or  treated. 

2.  Every  individual  was  given  a  complete  psychological  exam- 
ination. This  examination  included  a  test  of  mental  abil- 
ity, muscular  coordination,  personality  traits,  and  a  scale 
for  measuring  interest  in  occupations. 

3.  Every  individual  was  given  tests  for  measuring  aptitudes 
and  abilities,  such  as  mechanical  aptitude,  clerical  aptitude, 
and  aptitudes  for  dealing  with  people. 

4.  When  the  examinations  were  completed,  what  they  called 
a  profile  chart  was  constructed  for  each  individual,  show- 
ing his  relative  standing  compared  with  that  of  the  general 
population. 

5.  Then  to  be  sure  they  were  right  they  examined  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  actually  employed  in  the  different 
occupations  and  compared  the  scores  these  persons  made 
with  the  scores  of  the  unemployed,  the  data  on  whom  in- 
dicated that  they  could  succeed  in  the  respective  occupa- 
tions. 

6.  Then  to  make  SURE,  doubly  sure,  they  placed  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed  in  the  jobs  for  which  their  examina- 
tions indicated  they  were  best  suited. 

Naturally,  this  was  a  costly  experiment.  We  could  not  hope  to 
maintain  such  an  elaborate  system  of  procedure  for  our  work.  How- 
ever, it  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  using  objective  meas- 
ures as  a  basis  for  vocational  guidance.  Our  job  is  to  adapt  from 
this  experiment  a  procedure  more  in  keeping  with  the  facilities 
which  we  have  available. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  use  of  tests  as  an  aid 
to  vocational  guidance.     At  the  beginning  of  this  experierce  I  de- 
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cided  upon  what  I  call  the  negative  approach,  that  is,  I  use  tests 
more  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  my  client  should  not  go 
into  rather  than  trying  to  measure  all  his  aptitudes  and  abilities. 
Most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  deal  are  adults  who  have  a  fairly 
good  understanding  as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  want  to  prepare 
for.  My  job  therefore  is  to  find  out  whether  they  have  any  lim- 
itations which  would  prevent  their  carrying  on  in  the  occupation  of 
their  choice.  Such  a  procedure  makes  it  unnecessary  to  give  every 
client  a  complete  battery  of  tests.  I  simply  give  the  tests  which 
apply  to  the  particular  occupation  in  which  the  client  has  express- 
ed interest.  For  example,  if  a  client  expresses  a  desire  to  prepare 
for  commercial  work  such  as  bookkeeping  or  stenography,  I  admin- 
ister educational  accomplishment  tests  in  spelling,  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  tests  of  visual  and  auditory  memory.  If  he  scores  less 
than  eighth  grade,  or  if  visual  or  auditory  memory  is  too  far  be- 
low normal,  I  know  at  once  that  he  should  be  advised  not  to  attempt 
a  commercial  course.  If  a  girl  is  unable  to  remember  numbers  re- 
peated to  her  she  cannot  be  a  successful  telephone  switch-board 
operator.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  assemble  simple  mechanical  devices 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  not  make  a  successful  watch  re- 
pairer or  an  auto  mechanic.  In  the  event  an  applicant  applies  for 
training  which  I  believe  to  be  above  his  capacity  to  learn,  I  adminis- 
ter a  test  of  mental  ability. 

The  criticism  may  be  offered  that  not  enough  information  as 
to  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  required  for  the  various  tpyes  of  work 
is  available  to  make  this  procedure  a  valid  one.  I  grant  that  avail- 
able information  is  meager,  but  if  one  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  an  occupation  it  does  not  require  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
common  sense  to  see  that  certain  original  and  acquired  traits  are 
required  on  the  part  of  the  worker  in  carrying  on  in  it.  And  fur- 
thermore, one  of  the  points  which  I  am  emphasizing  here  is  that  all 
of  us  should  make  as  studious  an  investigation  into  the  characteris- 
tics and  requirements  of  occupations  as  we  make  into  the  character- 
istics and  qualifications  of  our  clients. 

You  are  probably  interested  in  the  special  tests  which  have  been 
devised  for  making  individual  diagnoses  of  the  blind.  Unfortun- 
ately, such  tests  are  few  in  number  and  are  not  wholly  reliable.  The 
tests  which  have  been  devised  are  in  the  main  tests  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  original  traits.  An  original  trait  is  a  trait  which  one  pos- 
sesses at  birth  and  which  cannot  be  materially  improved  through 
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practice.  Among  these  traits  are :  General  intelligence,  including 
memory,  imagery,  and  judgment;  and  certain  physical  reactions  in- 
cluding muscle  and  nerve  sensitivity,  speed  and  rhythm.  People 
possess  these  traits  in  various  degrees.  Some  have  good  memory 
for  things  they  see ;  some  for  things  they  hear.  Some  people  have 
a  greater  general  mental  ability  than  others.  They  are  born  that 
way  and  can't  help  it.  Some  people  are  better  able  to  get  a  mental 
picture  of  what  they  see  or  touch  than  do  others.  Some  have  a  great- 
er degree  of  abihty  to  detect  differences  in  weight,  or  pressure,  or 
size,  or  shape  than  do  others.  The  degree  to  which  a  person  pos- 
sesses these  traits  influences  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  work  they 
are  able  to  perform.  For  example,  you  would  not  attempt  to  train 
or  secure  employment  for  a  blind  person  in  piano  tuning  if  you  dis- 
covered that  he  were  tone  deaf,  or  in  law  if  he  had  poor  logical 
auditory  memory,  or  in  the  inspection  of  manufactured  parts  if  his 
muscle  or  nerve  sensitivity  were  so  dull  that  he  could  not  detect 
flaws  or  differences  in  size,  shape  or  weight. 

Thus  far,  fairly  reliable  tests  have  been  devised  for  measuring 
the  general  intelligence  and  the  tactual  sensitivity  of  blind  persons. 
These  tests  furnish  some  basis  for  estimating  (but  not  measuring) 
other  characteristics.  The  great  need  is  the  adaptation  of  batteries 
of  tests  to  cover  all  phases  of  physical,  psychological,  and  behavior, 
aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  blind.  Until  we  know  what  kind  of 
individuals  we  are  dealing  with,  we  are  simply  groping  in  the  dark 
when  we  attempt  to  counsel  them  educationally  or  vocationally.  We 
cannot  know  whether  to  advise  a  client  to  continue  academic  study 
or  to  go  in  for  vocational  study.  We  cannot  know  whether  an  in- 
dividual should  be  trained  for  a  mental  or  for  a  manual  job.  We 
cannot  know  the  level  to  which  we  should  attempt  to  train  the  in- 
dividual. We  know  that  traits  and  accomplishments  are  measur- 
able. Our  task  is  to  find  the  instrument  for  making  the  measure- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  every  job  demands  the  use  of 
certain  mental,  physical  and  temperamental  qualities  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  We  must  study  jobs  in  order  to  discover  the  degree  to 
which  they  require  the  use  of  these  qualities.  When,  and  only  when 
we  know  both  the  individual  and  the  job,  can  we  intelligently  bring 
the  two  together. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

^Benjamin  Berinstein, 

Attorney  at  Lazv,  New  York  City 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  mingled  with  some  trepida- 
tion that  I,  a  blind  man  in  no  wise  professionally  connected  with 
work  for  the  blind,  appear  before  you,  the  organized  workers  for 
the  blind  in  America,  to  discuss  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in 
your  field  and  to  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  with- 
out sight  who  has  earned  his  living  in  direct  competition  with  those 
who  see.  My  feeling  of  satisfaction  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
invitation  to  address  you  indicates  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  problems  which  confront  you  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience gained  by  those  who,  impelled  by  necessity,  have  solved  in 
part  at  least  the  problem  of  existence  on  the  economic  side.  My 
feeling  of  trepidation  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  am  in  no  sense  a 
trained  worker,  either  in  the  field  of  education  or  the  field  of  social 
service.  I  am,  as  Shakespeare  would  say,  "a  plain,  blunt  man," 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  people,  but  untrained  and 
likely  to  be  impatient  with  customs,  traditions  and  theories  which, 
thus  far  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
fundamental  problem  of  those  without  sight. 

And  what  is  this  fundamental  problem  ?  The  problem  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  blind  people  to  have  a  normal  existence  in  asso- 
ciation with  people  who  see.  What  is  it  that  will  make  such  normal 
existence  possible?  Education  as  provided  today  by  well  equip- 
ped, well  staffed  and  efficiently  managed  schools  for  the  blind? 
Special  training  in  some  one  of  the  various  occupations  heretofore 
found  possible  for  blind  people?  Instruction  in  what  we  may  call 
for  convenience  "the  social  amenities"?  Clearly,  no  one  of  these 
things  alone  is  sufficient,  and,  in  my  opinion,  all  of  these  things  put 
together  are  not  sufficient,  for  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  a 
normal  existence  for  blind  people,  or  for  sighted  people  for  that 
matter,  is  impossible  unless  these  blind  people  or  sighted  people  are 
able,  to  earn  enough  money  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living; 
so  that  the  essential,  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  normal  existence 
is  the  earning  of  a  livelihood. 

The  observer  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  must  have  been  appalled  at  the  very  large  proportion  of 
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blind  people  for  whom  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  has  been  and  still 
is  impossible.  Boys  and  girls  with  good  minds,  well  trained  in  our 
special  schools,  have  gone  forth  by  the  hundreds,  radiant  with  hope, 
only  to  have  that  hope  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  families  of  these 
blind  boys  and  girls  who  have  believed  in  them,  have  struggled  to 
maintain  them  in  the  confidence  that  they  would  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  studies  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and,  possibly, 
to  contribute  something  in  return  for  what  has  been  done  for  them, 
have  had  their  confidence  destroyed  and  have  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  their  blind  relatives  were  after  all  burdens  to  be  borne  so 
long  as  that  should  be  possible  and  when  that  became  impossible, 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  public.  Many  of  these  blind  boys  and  girls — 
perhaps  most  of  them — came  out  of  our  schools  without  plan  or 
prospect,  expected  by  their  teachers  and  friends  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a  world  concerning  which  they  had  been  taught  next  to 
nothing.  Blindness,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  a 
handicap  capable  of  being  conquered  has  become  a  tragedy,  and 
when  the  inevitable  process  of  drifting  has  been  completed,  life 
settles  into  a  continuous  boredom  enlivened  only  by  flashes  of  dis- 
content and  disillusionment.  And  what  is  more,  their  education  in- 
stead of  being  a  boon,  has  in  numerous  cases  made  for  a  species  of 
unhappiness  which,  to  the  uneducated  man  and  woman,  is  neces- 
sarily unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  sight  find  themselves  in  mature  life  deprived  of  what 
many  regard  as  the  indispensible  sense.  They  must  learn  how  to 
be  blind  and  must  make  an  adjustment,  the  difficulty  of  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  personally  experienced  it. 
The  number  of  these  people  who  succeed  in  living  a  normal  life  is 
likewise  woefully  small.  For  them  also  blindness  described  with 
smug  complacency  as  a  mere  handicap,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
"mere"  has  become  a  tragedy. 

"But",  you  will  say,  "only  a  very  small  proportion  of  blind 
people,  whether  educated  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  or  those  losing 
their  sight  after  maturity,  have  it  in  them  to  acquire  the  means  of 
living  a  normal  life" — and  I  ask  you  in  all  earnestness  and  in  all 
sincerity — "How  do  you  know?"  What  steps  have  you  taken  which 
justify  the  belief  commonly  expressed  that  the  number  of  failures, 
if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  must  always  be  very  large  ?  Rationali- 
zation which,  after  all,  is  but  an  effort  to  justify  preconceived  notions 
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has  led  many  people  to  conclusions  utterly  unsound  and  indefensible. 
True,  a  very  fine  education  has  been  supplied ;  blind  boys  and  girls 
have  been  given  excellent  training  in  music  and  in  other  special 
fields ;  workshops  have  been  provided  for  adults  v\rhere  they  might 
learn  trades  and  occupations  and  where  they  might  get  some  hint  as 
to  just  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  fact  of  bhndness.  But  with 
all  this,  at  least  two  things  have  been  overlooked — two  things  that 
are  absolutely  vital — two  things  that,  in  my  judgment,  must  receive 
immediate  attention.  If  such  immediate  attention  is  given  and  a 
constructive  program  is  created  and  carried  out,  the  number  of  fail- 
ures will,  I  predict,  be  very  materially  reduced. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  work  for;  th^ 
blind  should  bear  in  mind  that  with  blindness  there  must  inevitably 
be  present  a  feeling  or  sense  of  inferiority.  The  average  blind  per- 
son does  not  know  what  it  is  that  makes  him  feel  that  people  who 
see  are  wiser  and  better  than  he,  that  they  are  morq  capable  of  ac- 
complishing things  than  he,  that,  therefore,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  compete  effectively  with  them.  But  you  and  I  know 
what  it  is — we  know"  that  it  exists  and  that  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and  both  the  educators  of  blind  children  and  the  agencies  who 
seek  to  help  adults  make  the  adjustment  necessitated  by  blindness 
must  develop  measures  which  will  at  least  tend  to  lesson  the  dead- 
ening efifect  of  this  feeling  or  sense  of  inferiority. 

But  there  is  something  else  which  needs  to  be  done — something 
which,  if  done  properly,  will  itself  tend  to  decrease  this  feeling  or 
sense  of  inferiority  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  put  a  stop  in  large 
measure  to  the  process  by  which  blindness  in  so  many  instances 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  handicap  and  becomes  a  tragedy.  I  refer  to 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "vocational  guidance".  What  is  it? 
"Vocational",  of  course,  refers  to  that  by  which  a  man  or  a  woman 
earns  his  or  her  own  living — provides  himself  or  herself  with  the 
indispensible  thing  which  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  a  normal  exist- 
ence, namely,  money.  "Guidance",  as  used  here,  denotes  directing, 
and  for  my  purpose  "vocational  guidance"  is  the  directing  of  people 
into  vocations.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  select  a 
series  of  vocations  and  then  seek  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  and  our 
adults  into  them.  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  shall  defer- 
mine,  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  by  what  means  or  in  what 
manner  each  blind  person  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  earn  his  living, 
and  then  after  providing  suitable  training  help  each  person  to  get 
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started  earning  his  living  by  the  means  or  in  the  manner  so  deter- 
mined. For  many  years  now,  this  technique  called  vocational  guid- 
ance which  many  workers  for  the  blind  unfortunately  do  not  seem 
able  even  to  understand,  has  been  part  of  the  program  of  the  educa- 
tion of  normal  children.  It  has  been  found  essential  and  effective. 
It  has  not  even  had  a  trial  in  work  for  the  blind,  despite  the  fact 
that  blind  children  certainly  are  in  greater  need  of  careful  direction 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  factors  involved  than  children  who  see.  If 
vocational  guidance  has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of 
failures  among  those  who  see,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
it  will  not  be  at  least  as  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  failures 
among  those  who  do  not  see.  At  least,  our  boys  and  girls  will  not 
leave  our  schools  without  plan  or  prospect.  They  will  have  had  in- 
telligent assistance  in  making  a  decision  as  to  the  course  they  shall 
pursue,  and  their  radiant  hopes  will  have  been  supplemented  by 
that  confidence  which  comes  from  actual  experience  in  preparing  a 
plan  and  in  working  it  out.  One  illustration  will,  I  think,  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  you  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  vocational  guid- 
ance in  our  schools.  Only  the  other  day  I  received  the  following 
letter : 

"My  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to  inquire  about  the 
law  as  a  possible  profession  for  a  blind  man.  In  answer- 
ing this  question,  I  should  like  you  to  consider  your  ex- 
periences. Yesterday,  I  learned  the  side  of  the  small-town 
blind  lawyer  from  a  personal  interview.  I  wish  that  I 
might  gain  from  you  an  objestive  picture  of  the  large  city 
point  of  view.  As  my  informant  of  yesterday  stated,  it 
is  necessary,  when  going  into  the  legal  profession,  as  it  is 
when  going  into  any  work,  to  have  a  definite  feeling  that 
the  profession  holds  for  you  a  definite  appeal. 

"In  order  that  you  may  know  whom  you  are  advising, 
I  shall  simply  say  that  I  am  a  young  man  of  twenty-four 
who  has  been  out  of  college  for  the  past  two  years  drifting. 
By  drifting,  I  mean  that  I  took  two  months  training  at 
Perkins  Institution  studying  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  This  year,  I  have  been  working  for  an  M.  A. 
but  I  cannot  see  myself  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  feel 
that  I  would  be  stimulated  to  my  mental  best  by  the  legal 
profession.  As  to  whether  this  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  fierce  competition  of  the  profession,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  I  am  interested  in  your  reaction  to  the  profession." 

This  man  would  not  be  in  his  present  plight  if  there  had  been 
intelligent  advice  available  to  him  as  to  the  occupation  in  which  he 
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would  be  most  likely  to  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living,  such  advice 
being  based  on  an  examination  and,  an  evaluation  of  all  the  factors 
involved;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
vocational  guidance.  He  truly  was  led  to  the  gates  oi  the  college 
and  then  was  expected  to  shift  for  himself,  but  shifting  foi]  himself 
has  meant  drifting,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  guide  this  man  to  a 
vocation  in  the  manner  in  which  such  guidance  could  really  be  effec- 
tive. He  must  now  be  taken  as  he  is,  and  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  fit  him  in  somewhere ;  whereas,  under  a  proper  system  he  could 
have  been  studied  as  an  individual  and  an  effort  could  have  been 
made  to  fit  him  for  that  vocation  which  would  have  given  him,  per- 
sonally, the  best  opportunity  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, go  into  this  matter  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  end  that  when 
our  boys  and  girls  leave  our  schools  we  may  be  filled  not  with  hope 
adulterated  with  fear,  but  rather  with  hope  accompanied  by  the 
knowledge  that  these  boys  and  girls  know  where  they  are  going  and 
what  it  is  that  they  are  going  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  the  money 
they  will  need  to  make  normal  living  possible.  Of  course,  even 
with  proper  vocational  guidance  the  blind  graduate  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  without  further  aid;  just  as  in  the  case  of  many 
young  people  who  see,  success  is  achieved  only  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  relatives,  friends  or  other  persons  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  interested  in  the  individual.  Vocation- 
al guidance  must  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  program  calculated  to 
assist  in  the  accompUshment  of  the  plan  which  has  been  built.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  obtain  from  vocational  guidance 
all  that  it  can  give  us. 

Turning  to  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight)  after  maturity,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  all  too  often  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  fit  these  people  into  occupations  predetermined  as  available  to 
blind  people.  Not  very  long  ago  a  representative  of  an  agency  for 
the  blind  with  whom  I  was  discussing  this  phase  of  the  matter  said : 
"Find  us  an  industry  into  which  blind  people  can  be  put  and  we 
will  do  our  utmost  to  push  that  industry."  It  always  has  been  and 
still  is  my  belief  that  instead  of  finding  an  industry  into  which  blind 
people  can  be  dumped  we  should  find  for  each  individual  that  oc- 
cupation in  which,  by  reason  of  his  own  make-up,  aptitudes  and 
desires,  he  will  be  most  likely  to  be  able  td  earn  money.  It  is  again 
a  problem  of  vocational  guidance  with  a  different  set  of  factors  to 
be  considered but  vocational  guidance  none-the-less. 
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Having  established  the  need  for  vocational  guidance,  both  for 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and  for  those  losing  their  sight 
after  maturity,  it  becomes  important  to  present  a  method  by  which 
this  vocational  guidance  may  be  afforded — to  offer  a  program  for 
vocational  guidance  work.  This  program  must  necessarily  be  two- 
fold  first,  for  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  second,  for  the 

adults  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  school  age.  The  best  results 
will  be  obtained,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  program  adopted  provides 
for  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  problem  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience gained  by  blind  persons  who  are  actually  earning  their  livings 
in  competition  and  in  association  with  those  who  see.  It  is,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  there  be  provided  in  each  school  for  the  blind 
a  properly  trained  vocational  guidance  counsellor  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and  in  cooperation  with  a 
vocational  guidance  committee  or  group,  consisting  of,  say,  three 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  school  and  three  or  more  graduates  of 
the  school.  Each  of  such  graduates  shall  have  been  out  of  school 
for  at  least  ten  years,  shall  be  entirely  self-supporting  by  his  or  her 
own  efforts,  and  shall  be  earning  his  or  her  living  in  competition 
with  those  who  see — that  is  in,  work  other  than  work  for  the  blind. 
The  vocational  guidance  counsellor,  together  with  the  staff  of  the 
school,  would  prepare  and  maintain  records  of  the  progress  of  each 
child  in  all  branches,  such  records  to  show  the  special  dift'iculties 
and  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  child,  together  with  each  child's 
tendencies.  The  graduates  on  the  committee  would  visit  the  school 
at  reasonably  frequent  intervals,  not  merely  to  give  talks  in  the 
morning  assembly,  but  rather  to  have  personal  discussions  with  in- 
dividual students  who  have  reached  the  point  where  a  beginning 
may  be  made  in  the  task  of  determining  what  that  particular  stu- 
dent shall  do.  These  talks  with  the  students  should  also  deal  with 
life)  in  the  outside  world  and  should  be  so  keyed  as  to  give  correct 
notions  of  the  conditions  which  blind  people  must  face  when  their 
school  work  has  been  finished.  The  vocational  guidance  counsellor, 
together  with  the  group  or  committee  above  mentioned,  would,  with 
the  individual  student,  make  a  vocational  plan  at  such  stage  in  the 
student's  training  as  seemed  best  under  the  circumstances.  From 
the  time  the  plan  is  made,  the  training  of  the  student  would  be  in 
accordance  with  such  plan,  whether  such  training  be  provided  at 
the  school  for  the  blind  or  at  some  other  institution  of  learning. 
The  vocational  guidance  work  of  the  school  should  be  correlated 
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with  the  work  of  the  state  commission  for  the  bHnd  or  other  sim- 
ilar agency,  to  the  end  that  each  young  person  when  leaving  school 
may  move  as  swiftly  and  as  smoothly  as  possible  toward  that  which 
has  been  planned  under  the  vocational  guidance  scheme.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  state  commission  for  the  blind  or  other 
similar  agency  would  co-operate  naturally  with  the  vocational  guid- 
ance committee  and  the  vocational  guidance  counsellor  in  a  combin- 
ed effort  to  put  each  blind  graduate  on  a  self-supporting  basis  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  results  should  be  that  drifting  would 
cease — those  capable  of  becoming  self-supporting  would  be  separat- 
ed from  the  incapable,  and  the  number  of  failures  would  be  mater- 
ially diminished.  Of  course,  this  plan  is  only  suggestive  and  many 
details  will  have  to  be  worked  out'  as  experience  is  gained  in  actual 
operation. 

For  those  losing  their  sight  after  maturity,  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  or  other  similar  agency  should  be  ready  with  a 
vocational  guidance  program.  Here  too,  a  properly  trained  work- 
er should  be  available  and  such  worker  should  have  at  his  disposal 
the  services  and  advice  of  a  committee  of  blind  people  each  of 
whom  shall  have  lost  his  sight  after  maturity  and  shall  have  been 
without  sight  for  at  least  ten  years  and  shall  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting by  his  own  efforts  and  in  competition  with  those  who  see — ■ 

that  is  to  say,  outside  of  work  for  the  blind it  being  apparent 

that  experience  is  the  best  teacher  and  that  consequently  a  blind  per- 
son who  has  not  earned  his  living*  in  competition  with  those  who  see 
is  not  in,  as  good  a  position  to  advise  blind  people  who  must  work 
in  such  competition  as  is  a  blind  person  who,  is  actually  doing  this 
thing.  The  effort  should  be  made,  wherever  possible,  to.  place  such 
adults  in  the  same  fields  in  which  they  worked  before  losing  sight. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  fields  as  nearly  like  these  as  possible 
should  be  preferred  over  fields  with  which  the  persons  concerned 
have  no  acquaintance ;  but  in  any  event,  and,  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  those  educated  in  our  schools  or  with  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  maturity,  fields  where  the  brain  is  the  important 
factor  should  be  preferred  over  fields  where  the  hand  is  the  import- 
ant factor. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  irj  dealing  with  the  newly  blind- 
ed that  whatever  is  done  shall  be  done  promptly  to  the  end  that 
faith  and  courage  may  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  newly  blinded  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
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are  not  to  be  guided  with  a  view  to  acquiring-  sufficient  skill  to  eke 
out  a  bare  subsistence  in  a  field  of  work  which  has  been  found  to 
be  possible  for  blind  people,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  their  continu- 
ing to  use  their  capacities  and  their  abilities  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  used  before  sight  was  lost.  After  all,  the  particular 
occupation  for  the  particular  individual  is  what  is  to  be  determin- 
ed through  the  vocational  guidance  scheme. 

No  general  rule  can,  of  course,  be  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  fields  in  which  blind  people  should  be  trained;  but  one  thing 
seems  obvious — every  blind  girl  who  can  absorb  it  should  be  given 
a  complete  course  in  homemaking  and  home  economics.  There 
are  many  women  with  sight  whose  entire  careers  consist  in  caring 
for  their  homes.  Many  of  our  blind  girls,  if  properly  instructed, 
could  do  the  same.  Our  blind  girls  should  be  made  to  feel  that  in 
this  way  they  are  earning  their  salt  and  are  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  family  and  the  community.  Very  often  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  another  person  in  the  home  to  go  out  and  earn,  and  in  any 
event,  the  blind  woman  will  have  a  real  place  in  her  home  and  will 
have  no  reason  to  feel  that  she  is  a  burden,  and  those  about  her  will 
have  for  her  that  regard  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  people 
have  only  for  those  who  are  able  to^  do  useful  work.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  some  of  our  blind  girls,  especially  those  with  a  little 
vision,  may  find  employment  in  fields  which  would  not  be  open  to 
them  if  training  in  homemaking  and  home  economics  had  not  been 
given. 

While  it  is  true  that  sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  here  and 
there  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  no  systematic  vocational 
guidance  scheme  either  for  blind  children  or  for  blinded  adults  has 
thus  far  been  tried  in  this  country.  Whether  you,  as  individuals, 
agree  with  me  or  not  in  the  conclusions  I  have  stated  and  the  pro- 
gram I  have  proposed,  the  truth  cannot  be  known  unless  and  until 
a  trial  is  made.  Since  the  number  of  failures  does  not  appear  to 
be  decreasing  either  among  the  graduates  of  our  schools  or  among 
blinded  adults,  I  earnestly  urge  that  this  association  take  the  lead 
in  a  movement  to  bring  about  a  trial  of  vocational  guidance  as  a 
possible  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  making 
it  possible  for  our  people  to  earn  their  livelihoods.  I,  therefore, 
ask  you  for  some  concrete  action,  for  just  as  the  blind  are  entitled 
to  an  equal  opportunity  in  education,,  so  they  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
opportunity  in  vocation ;  and  it  is  the  business,  I  take  it,  of  organiza- 


tions  like  this  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  such  equal  oppor- 
tunity available.  I,  of  course,  recognize  that  this  entire  matter  re- 
quires careful  study  and  that  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  hope,  however,  that  what  has  here  been  presented  will 
lead  to  a  helpful  discussion  which  will,  in  turn,  result  in  some  ac- 
tion, to  the  end  that  our  people  shall  have  enlarged  opportunities 
for  success  in  providing  themselves  with  the  means  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  hve  normal  and,  therefore,  happy  lives. 

It  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  no.  plan  however  carefully  pre- 
pared looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our  blind 
people  can  be  effective  unless  the  agencies  and  individuals  charged 
with  carrying  it  out  have  faith,  not  only  in  the  plan  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
are  charged  with  assisting.  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  still  be- 
lieve that  individual  blind  people  are,  after  all,  sick  patients  who 
must  submit  to  such  medicine  as  you  see  fit  to  prescribe,  no  plan 
which  you  may  try  to  carry  out  can  have  even  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  bHnd  who  has  his 
piano  tuned  by  a  sighted  piano  tuner  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
induce  the  public  to  employ  the  blind  piano  tuners  graduated  from 
his  school.  Workers  for  the  blind  have  no  right  to  ask  the' public 
to  do  what  they  are  unwilling  to  do  themselves.  They  must,  there- 
fore, approach  their  task  with  absolute  conviction  that  the  blind 
people  whom  they  are  seeking  to  assist  are  capable  of  doing  the 
things  they  are  taught  to  do.  They  must  believe  that  blind  people 
are  individuals  in  the  same  sense  that  people  who  see  are  individ- 
uals, and  that  as  no  individual  can  succeed  without  faith  in  him- 
self, so  no  worker  for  an  individual  can  succeed  without  faith  in 
that  individual.  One  thing  more.  Since  you  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  confidence  of  those  whom  you  are  trying  to  help, 
don't  destroy  that  confidence  by  treating  the  individual  as  if  you  be- 
lieved yourself  to  be  his  superior;  don't  write  down  to  him,  don't 
talk  down  to  him — treat  him  as  your  equal  even  if  you  don't  think 
that  is  the  case,  because,  after  all,  success  in  your  job  is  what  you 
are  after. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  belief  that  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  proper  program  of  vocational  guidance,  coupled  with  be- 
lief in  the  ultimate  justice  of  our  cause,  and  confidence  in  the  real 
abilities  and  capacities  of  our  blind  people,  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury will  see  real  advance  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  blindness 
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will  cease  to  be  a  tragedy  and  will  be  regarded  truly  as  a  mere 
handicap  capable  of  being  conquered  by  the  average  blind  man  or 
woman.  We  cannot  all  be  Helen  Kellers  or  Senator  Gores  any 
more  than  you  who  can  see  can  be  Franklin  Roosevelts  or  Albert 
Einsteins,  but  all  of  us  can  make  the  most  of  our  capacities  if  given 
proper  guidance,  proper  training  and  a  reasonable  opportunity. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPERS  ON  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

J.  T.  Hooper, 
Former  Superintendent,  JVisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

Wisconsin's  experience  in  the  combination  of  both  school  and 
after  care  of  the  blind  will  no  doubt  be  valuable,  in  this  discussion. 
In  our  work  with  the  adult  blind  we  early  discovered  a  need  of 
more  accurate  and  extended  records  in  regard  to  the  school  work 
and  life  of  those  we  were  attempting  to  help.  We  therefore  organ- 
ized a  new  system  of  records  which  we  believe  are  very  helpful. 

The  application  for  admission  to  the  school  is  the  foundation 
of  our  entire  system.  As  soon  as  the  application  is  received,  a 
field  agent,  home  teacher,  or  other  officer,  makes  an  investigating 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  applicant.  The  investigator  gives  a  writ- 
ten report,  not  only  of  the  physical,  mental  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  applicant,  but  also  gives  a  report  on  the  financial,  social 
and  mental  status  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  so  far  as  they 
have  any  bearing  on  the  applicant.  These  are  the  beginnings  of 
thq  special  record  kept  individually  of  each  pupil  of  the  school. 

Upon  entering  the  school  the  child  is  given  a  special  individual 
clinical  examination  by  our  staff  of  physicians,  and  from  time  to 
time  this  examination  is  repeated.  These  examinations  are  very 
carefully  recorded  and  give  a  complete  clinical  history  of  each  in- 
dividual. Very  soon  in  his  career,  also,  each  child  is  given  a  men- 
tal test  and  a  psychological  examination  by  our  specialist  in  this 
line,  so  that  a  complete  physical  and  mental,  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric record  is  kept  throughout  his  entire  career. 

We  also  have  a  system  of  quarterly  reports  and  markings  on 
each  child's  school  work.  Before  the  reports  are  sent  out,  however, 
a  general  staff  meeting  is  held,  including  not  only  teachers,  but 
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housemothers,  the  nurse,  and  others  who  deal  with  the  pupils,  and 
the  report  of  each  of  the  staff  as  it  is  given  concerning  each  par- 
ticular child  is  taken  down  in  shorthand  and  written  up  and  made 
a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  pupil.  Thus,  when  a  child  com- 
pletes his  school  course  there  is  a  very  detailed  record  regarding  all 
of  the  findings  of  everyone  concerned  in  his  care  and  development 
in  regard  to  his  abilities,  tendencies  and  probable  line  of  best  en- 
deavor. A  copy  of  this  record  is  kept  in  the  principal's  office,  and 
one  in  the  superintendent's,  and  on  the  completion  of  a  pupil's  work 
a  copy  is  given  to  the  agency,  or  commission  as  it  is  called  in  most 
states.  With  this  record  for  guidance  the  commission  is  able  to 
more  intelHgently  assist  in  directing  or  placing  the  graduate  or 
pupil  who  has  completed  whatever  work  he  has  attempted  in  our 
school.  Certainly,  such  a  complete  record  of  every  pupil  provides 
for  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  basis  for  vocational  guidance. 


WHAT  TYPE  OF  EDUCATION  DO  ADULT  WORKERS 

EXPECT  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  GIVE 

THEIR  GRADUATES? 

Maurice  I.  Tynan^ 

Supervisor,  Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 

The  dictionary  defines  education  as  "the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  other  natural  powers."  Therefore,  the  adult 
worker  who  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  students  leaving 
schools  for  the  blind  may  expect  that  these  students  have  received 
a  broad  and  well-rounded  development. 

Before  going  into  this  subject  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  criticise  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  and  is  still 
being  done  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
However,  the  adult  worker  is  in  a  position  to  observe  the  weak, 
as  well  as  the  strong  points  in  our  educational  system  as  he  is  call- 
ed upon  to  assist  these  pupils  occupationally  and  frequently  socially 
as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  in  the  schools  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  academic,  industrial  and  musical  education  is  of  a 
high  calibre.     Most  of  our  schools  provide  as  much  in  these  three 
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departments  as  time  will  permit.  The  academic  departments,  espe- 
cially, conform  very  closely  to  the  required  standards  in  the  states 
in  which  the  schools  are  located  and  permit  graduates  to  enter  the 
the  university  without  taking  entrance  examinations. 

The  musical  education  offered  is  far  superior  to  that  received 
by  the  average  sighted  child.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the,  aesthetic  and 
avocational  advantages  of  musical  training  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  most  schools  give  far  more  music  to  pupils  who  are  not 
particularly  talented  than  can,  under  any  circumstances, be  justified. 
This  time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  by  a  large  majority  of  our 
students  in  lines  which  would  be  of  more  practical  value  to  them 
in  adult  life. 

On  the  average,  the  industrial  work  offered  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  gives  good  hand  training  and,  in  many  instances  a  back- 
ground for  the  occupations  which  the  students  intend  to  follow. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  lines  which  are  now  obsolete 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  should  be  eliminated  except  where 
they  are  useful  for  hand  training.  In  those  states  where  industrial 
placements  can  be  made  certain  machines,  such  as  drill  presses,  etc., 
should  be  added  to  the  school's  equipment  and  machine  operation 
taught. 

The  instruction  in  piano  tuning  in  most  of  our  schools  is  very 
good,  yet  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make  a  living  at  this 
occupation.  It  is  only  those  with  exceptional  ability  and  a  good 
personality  who  can  succeed.  Those  who  are  permitted  to  take 
piano  tuning  should  be  very  carefully  selected  and  their  ability  to 
repair  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before  they  are  ever  permitted 
to  start  the  actual  tuning.  This  suggestion  is  made  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  competent  sightless  piano  tuners  have  been  injured 
greatly  by  other  blind  tuners  who  are  not  qualified  particularly  in 
repairing.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  teach  piano  tun- 
ing a  great  deal  more  attention  must  be  given  to  repairing  and  regu- 
lating of  grands  as  most  of  the  pianos  sold  today  are  of  this  type. 

Most  of  our  schools  give  some  training  in  domestic  science.  I 
believe,  however,  that  far  more  time  should  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  course  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  should 
conform  to  the  conditions  which  the  average  student  will  have  to 
meet  after  she  leaves  school.     In  addition  to  cooking  and  prepara- 
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tion  of  foods  the  girls  should  be  taught  practical  methods  of  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cleaning,  sewing  and  child  care.  Not  only  may  this 
training  prove  valuable  to  them  when  they  return  to  their  own  homes 
but  some  states  have  already  demonstrated  the  possibility  for  em- 
ployment in  this  field. 

It  is  evident  from  the  progress  being  made  in  placing  many  of 
our  blind  people  in  stand  keeping  and  other  small  businesses  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  by  the  schools  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  such  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  regard- 
ing the  academic  subjects  students  should  be  given  but  some  prac- 
tical experience  in  stand  operation  should  be  provided. 

I  fully  realize  the  difficulties  in  suggesting  additional  courses 
in  schools  where,  already,  there  is  a  tremendous  problem  of  over- 
crowded schedules.  It  seems  imperative,  however,  that  we  do 
something  immediately  for  that  large  group  of  children  who  must 
return  to  farm  homes  and  rural  communities.  I  feel  it  is  essential 
that  we  give  them  a  background  of  training  in  agriculture,  partic- 
ualrly  animal  husbandry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of  the 
rural  blind  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the  adult  worker  to  solve. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  look  to  some  forms  of  agriculture  for  a 
solution.  The  possibility  for  success  in  certain  phases  of  animal 
husbandry,  particularly  poultry,  has  already  been  demonstrated.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  a  few  schools  have  courses  of  this  nature  but 
they  are  not  as  varied  and  extensive  as  they  might  be.  In  addition 
to  poultry  raising  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  project 
training  in  the  raising  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  dairy  cows,  hogs, 
etc.  according  to  the  possibility  to  use  such  training  in  the  individual 
localities.  Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  crops  be  taught.  To  find  time  for  such  training  may  seem  next 
to  impossible  but  by  relieving  the  students  of  certain  musical  and 
industrial  training  for  which  they  may  have  no  particular  ability 
and  for  which  there  will  be  little  commercial  opportunity  a  part  of 
the  required  time  may  be  found.  Also,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
schools  should  not  offer  pupils  who  are  sincere  and  have  the  ability 
one,  two,  or  if  necessary,  three  years  post  graduate  work  in  this 
subject.  Post  graduate  work  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  with 
skepticism  yet  certain  schools,  notably  Perkins  Institution  has,  for 
years,  been  permitting  certain  of  their  students  to  take  post  grad- 
uate work  and  it  has  proved  most  successful. 
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It  seems  necessary  to  urge  that  the  schools  offer  such  intensive 
training  in  agriculture  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  ar- 
range for  satisfactorily  outside  the  school.  Agricultural  instruc- 
tors should  be  especially  qualified  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  persons  w^ithout  sight.  I  am  stressing  agricultural  training 
because  I  firmly  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  many  of  our  blind  people. 

Having  covered  the  outstanding  subjects  of  the  education  of- 
fered in  our  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  suggested  additional 
courses,  there  remains  to  be  considered  social  training  in  all  its 
phases  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  as  important  if  not  more  so 
than  the  academic,  musical  or  industrial.  One  of  the  primary 
objects  for  having  special  schools  for  blind  children  is  to  put  their 
education  in  the  hands  of  experienced  people  whose  training  enables 
them  to  minimize  the  disadvantage  of  lack  of  sight.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  academic,  musical  and  industrial  departments 
but  has  not  been  as  scientifically  developed  for  the  social  education 
of  our  children.  By  social  education  I  mean  the  correction  of  man- 
nerisms, teaching  the  child  the  natural  way  of  sitting,  standing,  eat- 
ing, etc.  In  general  these  are  the  things  which  the  sighted  learn 
mostly  by  observation  and  which  make  our  blind  people,  who  have 
been  bhnd  since  childhood,  seem  awkward  and  different. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  the  grad- 
uates of  our  schools  into  a  place  in  their  community  have  a  big 
enough  job  atj  best,  but  when  these  young  people  have  objectionable 
mannerisms,  are  awkward  and  have  little  conception  of  how  sighted 
people  conduct  themselves  the  task  is  made  more  difficult  and  the 
possibility  of  success  of  that  individual  is  proportionately  lessened. 
General  etiquette  and  table  manners  are  two  of  the  blind  person's 
greatest  problems  and  constant  supervision  by  refined,  competent 
staff  members  should  be  provided  and  the  easiest  and  least  conspic- 
uous method  for  conducting  themselves  at  the  table  and  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  should  be  taught. 

No  time  or  expense  should  be  spared  to  accomplish  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  schools  should  employ  as  matrons,  housemoth- 
ers, supervisors,  etc.,  people  of  education  and  refinement  who  have 
vision  and  ingenuity  to  be  with  our  students  outside  the  classrooms 
for,  in  a  residential  school,  these  are  the  people  who  take  the  place 
of  the  parents.     I  think  I  can  say  without  contradiction  that  a  large 
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percentage  of  this  class  of  employees  in  our  schools  are  not  quali- 
fied to  do  this  work  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  On  the  other  hand 
in  some  schools  certain  desirable  equipment  is  not  used  because  of 
the  expense  involved,  for  example  table  cloths,  cups  with  handles, 
bread  and  butter  plates,  etc.  Little  do  we  reaUze  at  what  a  disad- 
vantage some  of  our  students  are  placed  when  they  leave  school. 
Several  years  ago  I  took  a  young  man  w^ho  had  just  graduated  from 
a  school  for  the  blind  to  lunch.  In  the  first  place  he  didn't  know 
what  a  bread  and  butter  plate  was  for  and  in  addition  had  great 
difficulty  with  his  coffee  cup  because  it  had  a  handle.  Naturally 
he  was  ill  at  ease  and  embarrassed.  This  sort  of  thing  seems  abso- 
lutely unnecessary.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
if  he  could  have  had  more  training  of  the  type  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  even  if  the  time  for  such  instruction  had  to  be  taken  from 
that  used  for  general  education.  In  schools  where  the  faculty  and 
students  eat  together  I  have  observed  that  the  students'  table  man- 
ners are  far  superior  to  those  that  have  separate  dining  rooms. 
Where  the  latter  seems  necessary  carefully  prescribed  training 
should  be  provided. 

To  assist  in  social  training  and  normal  development  of  our 
children  arrangements  should  be  made  to  bring  them  to  the  school 
between  ages  of  two  and  four.  For  the  most  part  these  early  years 
should  be  devoted  to  correcting  mannerisms,  inculcating  normal 
habits  of  posture,  etc.,  for  after  all,  these  are  the  formative  years 
and  many  objectionable  mannerisms  are  traceable  to  this  period.  In 
making  this  suggestion  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  who  will 
take  exception  but  from  personal  observation  I  have  found  that  it 
is  the  unusual  parent  who  has  any  conception  of  training  a  blind 
child. 

It  is  imperative  if  the  adult  worker  is  to  fit  the  students  leav- 
ing our  schools  for  the  blind  into  their  proper  places  in  life  that  all 
schools  be  equipped  with  facilities  and  trained  personnel  for  pupil 
analysis.  Not  only  is  it  essential  to  know  the  mental  capacity  but 
study  should  be  made  of  each  individual  student's  aptitudes  and 
ability.  The  studies  should  be  conducted  over  the  entire  time  the 
child  is  at  the  school  and  charts  and  records  kept  which  will  be  a 
guide  to  the  adult  worker  in  adjusting  the  individual. 

If  vocational  guidance  is  to  be  given  at  the  school  it  should  come 
from  the  superintendent  or  the  department  of  pupil  analysis  and 
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in  cooperation  with  the  state  department  or  adult  worker.  Fre- 
quently the  adult  worker  is  seriously  handicapped  in  making  pro- 
per plans  for  the  individual  because  of  some  erroneous  idea  an  in- 
experienced person  has  encouraged.  I  know  cases  where  this  has 
resulted  in  an  almost  ruined  career.  For  example,  I  recall  a  young 
man  who  graduated  from  a  school  for  the  blind  who  had  been  en- 
couraged by  one  of  his  teachers  to  specialize  in  music.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  neither  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  some  members  of 
his  family,  nor  experts  who  were  called  in  could  see  any  future  for 
him  in  this  field  as  he  had  no  natural  talent  or  ability.  Fie  was  so 
disgruntled  because  the  state  would  not  finance  the  desired  course 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  any  other  suggestions. 

It  may  seem  a  little  off  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
the  problem  of  the  sub-normal  blind  child  yet  these  children  after 
they  are  kept  at  the  school  for  a  number  of  years  create  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  with  which  the  adult  worker  has  to  contend. 
They  have  usually  progressed  far  enough  so  it  would  create  a  real 
hardship  to  send  them  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  yet  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  do  anything  for  them  in  an  occupational  way. 
The  time  and  effort  the  adult  workers  must  give  to  such  cases  is 
scarcely  ever  justified  and  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  our  normal 
blind  people.  The  schools  are  doing  right  to  give  such  children  a 
trial  but  when  it  has  proved  that  they  are  actually  sub-normal  and 
not  merely  retarded  they  should  be  returned  to  their  local  commun- 
ities and  the  parents  and  local  oft'icials  told  the  situation  very 
frankly.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  school 
and  the  adult  worker  as  well  to  cooperate  in  having  them  committed 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  if  these  children  are  of  low  enough 
mentally  to  be  classified  as  feeble-minded.  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  will  have  small 
units  for  such  children. 

To  summarize  then : 

1.  It  seems  to  m.e  that  the  adult  workers  may  expect  the 
schools  for  the  blind  to  give  the  students  a  general  well-rounded 
academic  course  which  compares  with  the  prescribed  standards  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  located. 

2.  Intensive  training  in  music  should  be  given  only  to  those 
students  who  have  talent  and  ability  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  their  living  by  it. 
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3.  Industrial  training  should  be  arranged  in  carefully  prescrib- 
ed courses  so  as  to  conserve  as  much  of  the  student's  time  as  pos- 
sible. Courses  Avhich  are  obsolete  should  be  discontinued  except 
where  they  prove  valuable  for  hand  training.  The  student's  apti- 
tude and  ability  should  always  be  considered  particularly  in  piano 
tuning.  In  those  states  where  industrial  placements  are  possible 
machine  operation  should  be  taught. 

4.  More  time  should  be  given  to  domestic  science.  It  should 
be  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  should  include  in  addition  to 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  sewing  and  child  care. 

5.  For  those  children  Avho  may  be  expected  to  go  into  some 
type  of  commercial  work  such  as  stand  keeping  special  commercial 
work  will  have  to  be  given  as  well  as  practical  experience  in  stand 
operation. 

6.  All  schools  should  have  a  well  organized  agricultural  de- 
partment laying  particular  stress  on  animal  husbandry.  Post  grad- 
uate work  in  this  subject  should  be  available  at  the  schools. 

7.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  social  education  such  as 
correcting  mannerisms,  teaching  correct  posture  and  special  empha- 
sis should  be  laid  on  table  manners. 

8.  Each  school  should  be  equipped  with  a  well  organized  de- 
partment for  pupil  analysis  including  not  only  mental  tests  but  apti- 
tude and  ability  tests  as  well.  Records  and  charts  should  be  kept 
which  can  be  easily  summarized  by  the  adult  worker  when  it  is 
time  for  the  student  to  leave  the  school. 

9.  Children  should  not  be  kept  at  the  school  after  it  is  definite- 
ly determined  they  are  sub-normal.  If  their  mentality  is  low 
enough  for  them  to  be  classified  as  feeble-mined  the  school  should 
co-operate  in  having  them  committed  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  length  tc*  say  all  that 
might  be  said  with  reference  to  what  type  of  education  the  adult 
worker  may  expect  schools  for  the  blind  to  give.  I  have,  there- 
fore, only  attempted  to  cover  the  most  important  things  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  permit  a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our 
students,  both  socially  and  economically. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  TYNAN'S  PAPER 

Gabriel  Farrell^ 
Director,  Perkins  Institution 

People  like  especially  what  other  people  say  when  what  has 
been  said  agrees  with  their  ideas.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Tynan's  paper  appeals  to  me.  For  all  of  his  statements  regard- 
ing what  adult  workers  expect  from  the  schools  accord  with  our 
experience  at  Perkins.  It  is  generally  granted  that  we  try  to  keep 
our  academic  work  on  a  par  with  seeing  schools.  It  is  our  expe- 
rience that  perhaps  an  over  emphasis  is  placed  upon  music  and  an 
insufficient  emphasis  upon  vocational  training.  For  example,  in 
our  budget  for  this  school  year  29  per  cent  of  purely  educational  ex- 
pense went  to  the  department  of  music  while  19  per  cent  went  to 
the  department  of  manual  training,  which  is  our  principal  avenue  of 
industrial  training.  This  left  52  per  cent  for  the  literary  depart- 
ment. 

While  not  in  the  least  wishing  to  disparage  the  value  of  musi- 
cal training,  both  culturally  and  vocationally,  it  does  seem  as  if  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  industrial  training.  Mr.  Tynan 
states  the  desire  for  such  training  from  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  pupils  after  they  leave  school.  A  careful  study  of  any  school 
would  indicate,  I  am  sure,  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  see- 
ing world  would  find  their  life  work  in  industrial  or  vocational 
fields.  Should  we  not  therefore  provide  that  opportunity  in  our 
schools?  And  should  we  not  organize  our  schools  for  the  major- 
ity and  not  for  the  few  who  go  on  to  higher  learning? 

The  aim  of  Perkins,  as  I  assume  it  is  in  all  schools,  is  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  us  to  find  useful  and  contribu- 
tory places'  in  the  seeing  world.  To  do  this  we  must  know  in  what 
fields  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Mr.  Foster  in  his  excellent 
paper  has  painted  out  ways  in  which  we  may  find  this  knowledge. 
In  his  paper  Mr.  Foster  spoke  of  original  and  acquired  traits.  In  a 
conversation  after  his  paper  he  told  me  that  he  placed  equal  value 
upon  each  set  of  traits  and  that  the  original  traits  could  be  determ- 
ined by  the  age  of  ten.  This  means  that  half  the  task  depends  upon 
the  innate  abilities  of  the  pupils  and  half  upon  the  traits  acquired 
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through  education.  The  school's  duty  therefore  is, — first,  to  dis- 
cover the  original  traits  in  their  pupils ;  and  second,  to  have  the 
facilities  through  which  the  pupils  can  acquire  traits  which  will 
round  out  the  original  ones  and  thus  equip  them  for  successful  ac- 
complishment in  lifework. 

In  the  planning  of  our  program  at  Perkins  we  are  trying  to  do 
those  two  things.  First,  through  the  Department  of  Personnel,  es- 
tablished last  year  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maxfield,  we  are 
making  a  study  of  the  aptitudes  of  all  pupils  and  developing  a  guid- 
ance program.  In  addition  this  department  is  fully  equipped  to 
deal  with  all  personality  problems  and  mal-adjustments.  Secondly, 
we  are  reshaping  our  educational  program  so  that  each  pupil  will 
have  opportunity  to  acquire  the  training  best  adapted  for  his  devel- 
opment. In  this  planning  of  our  school  activity  we  are  following 
the  generally  accepted  "six,  three,  three"  plan  of  the  seeing  schools. 
That  means,  that  in  our  elementary  school,  we  will  cover  the  work  of 
six  grades,  and  in  our  secondary  school  we  will  have  two  divisions 
of  three  years  each. 

Perkins  is  well  adapted  for  this  educational  plan  for  we  have 
the  Lower  School,  separate  in  plant,  organized  and  equipped  for 
the  six  year  course  in  addition  to  the  kindergarten.  During  these 
years  we  plan  to  teach  the  rudimentary  subjects — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  if  you  will;  but  to  give  this  instruction  according  to 
the  methods  of  progressive  education  with  a  large  use  of  projects. 
Little  attention  will  be  paid  to  grading,  consideration  being  given 
to  each  child's  needs  and  abilities.  At  the  end  of  these  years  we 
should  knowi  the  original  traits  of  the  pupils  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  will  not  advance  beyond  this  point  intellectually.  Those  who 
cannot  go  on  with  academic,  work  will  either  be  dropped  or  jumped 
over  into  the  industrial  department  for  a  year  or  two  of  vocational 
training. 

In  the  Upper  School  there  will  be  two  groups,  corresponding 
to  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  seeing.  In  the  first 
group  or  junior  high  we  plan  to  give  general  courses  in  literature, 
science,  history  and  other  cultural  subjects,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  making  sure  that  in  this  period  the  boys  and  girls  learn  those 
things  which  seeing  children  pick  up  untaught.  The  senior  group 
will  be  entirely  different  for  it  will  be  made  up  of  five  depart- 
ments,— college    preparatory,   literary,   music,    industrial   and   com- 
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mercial.  By  the  time  the  pupils  have  completed  thei  junior  high  we 
ought  to  know,  through  out  study  of  aptitudes  and  through  our 
guidance  program,  in  what  field  each  boy  or  girl  has  the  best  chance 
of  attaining  our  aim  of  taking  a  useful  and  contributory  place  in 
life.  We  should  therefore  advise  that  the  last  three  years  in  school 
be  taken  in  the  department  which  will  best  enable  each  one  to  ac- 
quire the  traits  and  training  which  wnll  supplement  his  original 
traits. 

The  five  departments  need,  perhaps  little  explanation  beyond 
saying  that  their  programs  will  be  flexible,  except  possibly  the  col- 
lege preparatory  which  will  be  fixed  by  entrance  requirements.  ,In 
the  industrial  department,  for  example,  we  are  not  going  to  an- 
nounce that  we  will  teach  such  and  such  trades.  Instead  we  are 
going  to  be  equipped  to  teach  any  pupil  anything  in  which  he  has 
interest  and  ability.  This  year  we  are  teaching  one  partially-seeing 
boy  automobile  mechanics.  This  summer  we  are  instructing  eight 
boys  in  farming  by  a  course  of  study  and  practical  work  all  sum- 
mer on  our  farm.  We  have  no  interest  in  sustaining  traditional 
trades  for  the  blind.  W'e  are  going  to  seek  constantly  for  new  fields 
but  chiefly  we  are  going  to  try  to  give  opportunity  for  each  child 
to  acquire  traits  which,  with  his  original  traits,  will  enable  him  to 
contribute  to  society. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  departmental  organization  which 
deserves  mention,  for  it  will  do  much  to  eliminate  the  inferiority 
complex  too  often  acquired  by  the  visually  handicapped.  In  most 
schools  for  the  blind,  certainly  it  is  true  at  Perkins,  only  those  cap- 
able of  completing  the  academic  course  planned  largely  to  prepare 
for  college,  are  able  to  graduate  and  receive  recognition  for  their 
work.  It  is  generally  granted  that  there  are  types  of  mind  that  can- 
not do  certain  academic  work  but  which  havel  highly  developed  skill 
in  manual  work.  There  is  no  stigma  to  working  with  the  hands 
and  those  possessing  that  ability  should  have  proper  recognition. 
Under  our  plan  those  with  industrial  skill,  or  commercial  ability  or 
musical  talent,  will  not  only  have  the  chance  to  develop  these  traits 
but  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  recognition  of  their 
achievement.  Now  all,  except  those  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
the  literary  department,  must  leave  school  with  a  sense  of  not  hav- 
ing attained  the  grade  which  would  make  them  graduates.  Under 
the  new  plan  all  who  can  complete  the  required  work,  which  will  be 
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a   fully-rounded   educational   program   but  with    emphasis   upon   a 
special  department,  will  leave  with  a  sense  of  achievement. 

All  of  this  may  be  a  more  extended  account  of  our  plans  than 
I  should  have  taken  the  time  to  give,  but  I  wanted  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Tynan's  very  definite  statement  of  what  the 
workers  in  the  field  would  like  to  have  the  schools  do,  and  to  tell 
how  completely  in  accord  with  his  ideas  our  plans  at  Perkins  are. 
In  the  long  run  the  workers  in  the  adult  field  are  the  best  judges 
of  a  school's  success  and  there  should  therefore  be  a  bond  of,  coun- 
sel and  co-operation  between  us. 


PLACEMENT  IN  A  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

*MuRRAY  B.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Coimnissioii  for  the  Adult  Blind 

The  word  "placement"  suggests  employment  in  a  factory,  a 
blind  man  working  at  a  repetitive  operation,  automatically  pulling  a 
lever  or  pressing  a  foot-tread.  There  is  implied  in  its  meaning  the 
machine  age  manned  by  robots.  The  principle  is  based  upon  the 
absorption  of  one  or  two  blind  men  among  the  mass  of  seeing 
employees. 

In  an  over-mechanized  society  such  as  now  confronts  us,  man 
power  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  few  can  do  the  work  of  many- 
The  new  problem  is  not  so  much  to  find  work  but  to  occupy  leisure. 
The  thirty-hour  week  and  the  worker  superannuated  in  his  forties 
unloads  upon  us  a  surplus  of  unemployed.  The  blind  have  too  much 
competition  to  hope  for  an  inspiring  future  in  industry. 

Again,  there  are  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  who  live 
in  small  towns  and  rural  communities  where  there  are  no  factories. 
It  would  be  socially  unwise,  even  if  practicable,  to  transport  them 
to  industrial  centers.  Still  another  group  calls  for  attention  outside 
the  classified  field  of  manufacturing.  It  is  those  who,  by  reason  of 
superior  training  or  ability  or,  on  the  other  hand,  inferior  training 
or  ability,  require  specialized  tasks.  To  find  places  for  all  these 
people,  or  a  small  part  of  them,  the  placement  agent  must  have  much 
initiative  and  more  imagination.  He  cannot  be  orthodox.  He  must 
have  faith  in  his  blind  wards  and  courage  to  try  them  in  new  ven- 
tures.    It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  share  of  orthodoxy  in 
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some  of  the  non-industrial  placements.  However,  the  evolution 
(one  might  almost  say  "revolution")  that  sweeps  old  ideas  and  old 
customs  into  new  form  over  night,  leaves  us  baffled  in  the  presence 
of  obsolete  occupations.  The  broom  maker  may  not  have  been  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  invention  of  the  vacuum  cleaner.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  about  the  news  vendor  whose  trade  has  been  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  automobile  and  radio?  Pedestrians  used  to 
stop  to  buy  a  paper  to  read  on  the  street  car  but  autoists  do  not 
come  toi  the  sidewalk  and  they  cannot  read  behind  a  steering  wheel. 
When  they  reach  home,  they  listen  to  the  radio  or  go  driving  again. 
My  own  city  formerly  provided  a  good  living  for  five  blind  news- 
men. Now  it  fails  to  give  the  one  last  survivor  a  living  wage.  The 
story  of  the  piano  tuner  and  the  musician  has  been  repeated  until 
it  is  trite.  In  the  higher  brackets,  the  plight  is  the  same.  The  blind 
physician  cannot  compete  in  microscopic  and  analytic  diagnosis. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  are  left  to  perish  on  un- 
fruitful shores.  If  the  automobile  passes  the  newsman  by,  it  will 
stop  at  a  hot  dog  stand.  Radio  has  displaced  the  tuner  but  has  made 
way  to  some  extent  for  the  entertainer.  The  blind  doctor  cannot 
see  a  chemical  re-action  but  the  blind  chiropractor  or  osteopath  can 
palpate  for  hidden  symptoms.  The  question  is  not  one  of  surrend- 
er but  of  adaptation.  Conservatism  is  not  in  fashion  these  days. 
New  ideas  are  the  vogue.  Imagination  and  initiative  should  be  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  worker.  He  may  have  a  disabled  cow- 
boy on  his  hands.  He  cannot  imagine  the  man  any  longer  riding 
the  range.  He  pictures  the  cowboy  before  a  microphone  with  a 
guitar  and  a  repertoire  of  Western  ballads.  It  works  and  the  cow- 
boy becomes  a  popular  radio  performer.  A  young  college  student 
dreams  of  vast  audiences  swayed  by  his  inspirational  lectures.  The 
worker  cannot  envisage  the  audiences  but  he  can  fancy  those  per- 
suasive powers  directed  upon  audiences  of  one.  The  student  is  en- 
listed as  an  insurance  writer  and  become  the  best  "non-club"  agent 
in  his  territory.     Lecturing  may  come  later. 

It  was  not  orthodoxy  or  conservatism,  but  imagination  and 
courage,  that  led  totally  blind  men  into  occupations  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Advertising,  auto-mechanics,  billiard  hall  operating,  cob- 
bling, farming,  filling  station  operating,  general  utility  work,  ice 
vending,  insurance  writing,  (auto,  casualty,  and  fire),  leather  goods 
manufacturing,  mining,  rodeo  riding,  school  building  custodian, 
sheep  breeding,  and  telephone  installing  and  servicing. 


These  pursuits  are  followed  in  my  state  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lation "blind"  callings,  like  weaving,  canvassing,  broom  and  brush 
making,  life  insurance  writing,  orchestra  playing,  street  stand  work, 
chiropractic,  and  music  teaching. 

Each  fits  into  small  community  life  and  each  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  individual  rather  than  an  employer  and  employee  job.  The 
tow^n  often  affords  opportunities  of  this  type.  The  city,  with  its 
more  exacting  standards,  its  more  pretentious  business  organization, 
its  bustle  and  barter  for  jobs,  loses  its  consideration  for  the  man 
who  lags  a  little.  The  country,  more  friendly,  more  personal,  less 
critical,  less  sophisticated,  lends  itself  to  the  enterprising  blind  man 
and  his  small  business.  A  large  telephone  company  Would  scarce- 
ly employ  a  blind  technician  but  a  rural  community  may  be  glad  to 
have  one,  knowing  that  he  releases'  some  able-bodied  man  for  heav- 
ier work.  The  blind  cobbler,  competing  against  the  machine  repair 
shop,  and  the  auto-mechanic,  braving  the  chances  of  success  against 
a  modern,  power-driven  garage,  would  starve.  Country  shoes  and 
country  cars  are  more  easy-going  when  they  come  in  for  repairs- 
A  blind  miner  who  "tapped  the  shiftboss  for  a  job,"  in  a  company 
mine,  would  be  laughed  at.  In  this  state,  there  are  two  blind  min- 
ers who  have  driven  several  hundred  feet  of  tunnelling  in  their  own 
"workings"  during  the  past  few  years.  They  drill  their  own  holes, 
do  their  own  blasting,  and  wheel  out  their  own  "muck".  Even  the 
leather  goods  man,  whose  business  reaches  into  three  states,  finds 
it  advantageous  to  operate  in  a  small  town  where  he  can  check  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  upon  his  seeing  employees  and  where 
the  community  takes  a  friendly  interest  in  his  problems. 

Reference  was  made  a  few  paragraphs  back  to  "imagination 
and  initiative."  Practical  imagination  is  a  cardinal  virtue  for  a 
worker  to  acquire.  It  is  sometimes  a  question,  however,  whose 
should  be  the  initiative,  the  worker's  or  the  client's.  A  growing 
criticism  against  welfare  workers  is  that  they  tend  to  possess  their 
charges,  regiment  them,  vitiate  their  personality.  Despite!  all  theory 
to  the  contrary,  social  welfare  work  carries  this  danger.  In  fact, 
it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by  competent  observers  that  depend- 
ent people  are  often  encouragd  in  their  dependence  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  need  of  salaries  for  trained  workers.  If  that  crime  Hfts 
its  head  in  work  for  the  blind,  it  should  be  punished  by  quick  pro- 
fessional death. 
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The  initiative  belongs  to  the  appHcant.  It  is  his  right.  The 
worker  should  counsel,  encourage,  sustain.  He  should  give  to  any 
endeavor  the  prestige  and  the  force  of  his  own  experience  and  the 
organization  for  which  he  stands.  The  agent  and  the  agency  should 
form  a  background,  not  a  sheltered  bower,  for  the  blind  worker. 
Whatever  approach  he  can  make,  he  should  be  stimulated  to  make. 
Whatever  details  he  can  work  out,  he  should  be  made  to  work  out. 
Whatever  financial,  legal,  or  business  plans  he  can  attend  to,  he 
should  be  required  to  attend  to.  If  the  venture  when  it  is  created, 
is  to  be  his,  the  adventure  of  creating  it  should  also  be  his. 

There  is  a  personality  hazard  in  assisting  too  much.  We  have 
all  seen  cases  of  this  or  that  blind  person  adopted  by  some  hover- 
ing society  and  turned  into  a  "gentleman  beggar."  We  have  seen 
employers  discredit  and  discount  the  work  of  blind  employees  be- 
cause they  considered  them  wards  of  some  agency,  charity  job-hold- 
ers. What  is  much  more  deplorable,  we  have  seen  the  timidity  of 
blindness  increased  to  self-effacement  by  coddling  relatives,  pam- 
pering school  teachers,  and  mothering  workers.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  met  with  the  arrogance,  the  supercilious  cockiness  of  others 
spoiled  by  over-indulgent  workers.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
preciate here  the  value  of  the  organization  for  the  blind  or  its  faith- 
ful representatives.  Without  them,  there  would  be  little  hope  for 
employment  of  the  blind  on  a  satisfactory  scale.  They  create  whole- 
some public  opinion.  They  make  the  necessary  research  for  pos- 
sible jobs.  They  fit  the  man  and  the  occupation  together.  They 
encourage,  train  and  sustain  him  when  he  is  placed.  The  fear  is 
that  the  over-zealous  field  agent  may  absorb  too  much  of  the  task 
of  placement.  The  competent  worker  must  see  the  picture  as  a 
whole.  In  that  scene,  there  is  the  agency  in  the  far  perspective.  In 
the  foreground  there  is  the  job  and  the  employer — either  an  indivi- 
dual or  the  community.  In  the  front  center,  dominating  the  entire 
group,  is  the  blind  worker.  Under  no  circumstances  should  his  en- 
tity be  submerged  in  that  of  the  employer,  the  organization  or  the 
placement  agent.     No  one  should  own  him.     He  belongs  to  himself. 

There  are  a  thousand  ramifications  to  this  problem  of  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind.  Some  old,  dependable  callings  still  remain  with 
us.  Others  are  trampled  under  the  flying  feet  of  progress.  Alert, 
indeed,  must  be  the  agent  who  can  choose  the  job  that  will  last. 
Wise  must  he  also  be  to  fit  the  calling  to  the  community  and  the 
community  to  the  man.  There  is  many  a  vacancy  along  Main  Street 
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where  a  blind  man  may  set  up  shop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Main 
Street  needs  him,  needs  him  for  the  hundred  and  one  unique  tasks 
that  are  neglected  by  busier  men  and  women.  That  he  is  blind 
should  be  no  excuse  for  the  town  to  forget  him  or  the  agent  to 
stultify  him.  He  has  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  his  community  and 
his  organization  worker  without  being  cheapened  by  either.  It  is 
not  required  to  make  him  spiritually  dependent  in  order  to  make 
him  industrially  independent. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND 
PEOPLE  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Ralph  H.  Campbell^ 

Executive  Secretary,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Washington,,  D.  C. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16,  1833,  presented  to  us 
"open  competitive  examinations"  for  testing  the  fitness  of  appli- 
cants, with  no  provision  for,  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular class.  An  act  of  July  11,  1919,  authorizes  an  exception 
to  "open  competitive  examinations"  in  favor  of  certain  veterans  of 
military  service ;  this  latter  act  is  the  only  one  making  an  excep- 
tion, for  the  entire  classified,  service,  to  the  principle  of  open  com- 
petition. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  required  to  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above-named  statutes,  and  with  the  civil  service  rules 
and  executive  orders  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  give  effect  to  the  statues.  In  the  absense  of  further  legislation 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  cannot  admit  to  examination  persons 
who  do  not  meet  the  standards  required  of  all  applicants  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  work. 

In  providing  funds  for  the  government  service,  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  Congress  are  necessarily  based  on  full-time  em- 
ployment of  fully  qualified  persons,  with  no  provision  whatever  for 
a  pro-rata  use  or  part-time  payment  to  persons  who,  because  of 
physical  defects,  must  work  for  shorter  hours  or  deliver  a  less  than 
normal  output.  In  private  employment  the  employer  has  a  free  hand 
and  can  make  adjustments,  either  by  assigning  a  disabled  employee 
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to  piece  work  or  by  modifying  the  standard  wage  to  meet  his  out- 
put ;  he  can  thereby  either  employ  him  profitably  or  he  can  have  a 
definite  knowledge  of  any  loss  and  that  loss  is  his  personal  concern. 
The  federal  appointing  officer  is  merely  an  agent  to  disburse  funds 
economically,  and  must  secure  employees  through  competitive  ex- 
amination, pay  the  full  wage  appropriated  for  the  position  and  exact 
the  standard  requirements  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  output.  The  ap- 
pointing officer  must  also  consider,  in  employing,  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  employees  compensation  and  disability  retirement  legisla- 
tion ;  where  a  person  enters  the  service  with  a  physical  defect,  pos- 
sibly of  a  progressive  character,  the  initial  handicap  is  likely  to  in- 
crease his  liability  to  accident  or  shorten  his  official  life. 

The  general  physical  standards  for  admission  to  the  classified 
federal  service  are  sufficiently  low  for  many  disabled  persons  to 
secure  employment.  The  standards  as  to  vision  vary  with  the  work 
to  be  done ;  for  law  enforcement  and  other  positions  requiring  good 
vision  the  standard  is  high,  but  for  many  positions  of  a  clerical 
nature  a  vision  of  20/30  in  one  eye,  glasses  permitted,  and  for  trades 
or  laboring  positions  one  eye  meeting  20/50  with  glasses,  is  accept- 
able. 

Between  the  lowest  of  these,  20/50  and  a  condition  of  total 
blindness  0/0  there  are  no  doubt  a  number  of  cases.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  classified  service  there  are  many  special  positions  which 
might  be  filled  acceptably  by  these  individuals,  even  though  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  usual  position  of  a  class  is  beyond 
their  capability.  The  President,  on  April  7,  1909,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing executive  order  on  behalf  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  hard  of 
hearing : 

"The  Executive  Order  of  December  1,  1908,  in  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  deaf-mutes  to  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  'Deaf-mutes 
may  be  admitted  to  examination  for  all  places  in  the  Class 
ified  Service  of  the  United  States  whose  duties  in  the 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  several  executive  departments  they 
may  be  considered  capable  of  performing,  and  each  De- 
partment will  furnish  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
list  of  such  positions,  which  list  shall  not  be  changed  with- 
out previous  notice  to  the  Commission,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Commission  shall  certify  or  withhold  from 
certification  deaf-mutes  as  they  are  reached  in  their 
order.'  " 
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In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  executive  order,  the 
heads  of  government  estabhshments  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  commission  with  a  list  of  positions  for  which  deaf-mutes,  who 
have  duly  qualified  in  examination  and  whose  names  have  been 
reached  for  certification,  may  be  considered  when  vacancies  occur. 
Persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing  may  also  be  given  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  vacancies  in  these  positions  and  possibly  in 
some  other  positions  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  and 
the  appointing  officer,  the  extent  of  disability  would  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  performance  of  work. 

Applications  from  deaf-mutes,  or  from  persons  hard  of  hear- 
ing, for  examinations  for  any  of  the  positions  named  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  commission,  when  such  examinations  are. held,  provided 
such  persons  arel  otherwise  eligible,  and  are  within  reach.  You  will 
note  that  this  order  does  not  release  any  one  from  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  competition  but  provides  for  their  admission  to  ex-t 
aminations  held  for  certain  specific  types  of  positions  so  that  if 
they  become  eligible,  and  the  heads  of  the  department  calls  for 
names  to  fill  a  particular  position,  the  duties  of  which,  in  his  opinion, 
can  be  as  well  performed  by  a  deaf-mute  or  a  deaf  person  as  by  a 
normal  individual,  the  disabled  persons  name  may  be  submitted  for 
consideration,  the  final  decision  always  resting  with  the  appointing 
officer. 

It  is  a  question  whether  blindness  restricts  the  field  of  employ- 
ment any  more  than  deafness  or  mutism.  In  almost  all  office  work 
it  is  necessary  to  search'  files  and  reference  books,  and  consult  per- 
sons in  other  parts  of  the  building;  also  in  mechanical  and  laboring 
work,  handling  and  transporting  tools,  materials,  and  supplies  in- 
cident to  employment.  This  may  involve  the  use,  in  some  cases,  of 
someone  with  vision  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  blind  employee. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  experience  with  the  sightless 
has  been  greatly  limited.  A  few  war  veterans  were  trained  by  the 
Veterans  Bureau,  (now  Veterans  Administration),  and  entered  ex- 
aminations for  masseur,  (physiotherapy  assistant),  and  claims  ex- 
aminer in  that  bureau,  but  unofficial  information  is  available  that 
not  one  of  these  persons  is  now  employed  therein.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, many  persons  in  the  service  now,  who  could  not  at  this 
time,  meet  the  visual  requirements  appropriate  to  the  position  to 
which  they  were  originally  appointed,  but  who  have  been  assigned 
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to  less    exacting  tasks,   or   have    risen    to   administrative  positions 
where  the  keenest  vision  is  not  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  problems  under  discussion  and  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  question  properly,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  submit 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  comprehensive  definition  of  bHnd- 
ness.  There  are  degrees  of  serious  defects  of  vision  from  the  stand- 
point of  employability  and  in  submitting  any  inquiries  to  executive 
departments,  as  promulgated  in  the  Executive  Order  governing 
deaf-mutes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  definitely  define  each  group.  The 
range  from  20/50,  (which  is  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  min- 
imum) to  total  blindness  0/0  is  wide,  and  the  degree  of  defect 
would  influence  the  possibility  of  employment.  The  committee  on 
the  definition  of  blindness  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  reported  in  1931  that  no  definition  had  at  that  time 
been  adopted.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  collected  and  re- 
corded the  following  partial  definitions  of  blindness: 

1.  Lack  or  loss  of  sight.      (Borland's  Medical  Dictionary.) 

2.  Any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read,  even 
with  the  aid  of  glasses.  (15th  Census  U.  S.  1930.) 

3.  One  who  is  unable,  even  with  the  use  of  specially  fitted 
glasses,  to  read  ordinary  type  or  perform  any  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  necessary.  (Report  A.  A.  W.  B.  and 
A.  A.  I.  B.) 

4.  Group  1.     The  totally  blind   and   those  having  light 

perception  only. 

Group  2.     Those  having  "form  perception." 

Group  3.     Those  having  "traveling  sight." 

Group  4.     Those  able  to  read  large  headlines. 

Group  5.  "Borderline"  cases ;  that  is,  those  able  to 
read  large  print  but  not  having  vision  suffi- 
cient for  use  in  an  occupation  or  activity 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  (Commit- 
tee on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.) 

For  practical  work  in  grouping  possible  occupations  in  the 
United  States  Civil  Service,  and  in  passing  on  the  availability  of 
applicants  with  serious  visual  defects,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  receive  a  breaking  down 
into   groups,   with   the   definition   in  terms  of  Snellen's  Numerical 
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Qassification  for  each.     None  of  the  definitions  they  have  recorded 
supplies  this  at  all  satisfactorily. 

To  properly  develop  and  increase  the  opportunities  for  capable 
blind  persons  it  is  urgent  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  represent  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
certain  necessary  conferences  v^ith  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  executive  heads  of  various  government  departments.  The 
committee  should  have  as  its  fixed  goal  the  securing  of  an  executive 
order  from  the  President  similar  to  the  one  governing  the  deaf-mute 
and  the  hard  of  hearing. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  make  an  explanation  regarding  the  dif- 
ference between  the  deaf  mute,  the  hard  of  hearing  and  the  sight- 
less. In  the  minds  of  many  laymen,  the  sightless  person  is  consid- 
ered deficient,  not  only  in  sight  but  in  other  things.  This  does  not 
always  apply  to  those  otherwise  afflicted  but  it  does  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  place  the  sightless  in  many  positions,  and  for 
that  reason  the  sightless  must  have  an  experienced  "friend  at  court" 
so  to  speak. 

In  work  of  a  clerical  nature,  the  sightless  person  is  capable  of 
using  the  telephone,  (taking  orders  over  the  telephone)  and  receiv- 
ing visitors  in  an  office ;  in  this  they  have  the  advantage  over  the 
deaf-mutes  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago ;  they  can  search  files  and 
read  ink  print, — which  apparently  is  all  they  can  do'  which  the  sight- 
less cannot  do.  Therefore,  the  blind  man  is  better  fitted  for  gen- 
eral clerical  work  despite  the  popular  belief. 

For  the  blind  there  must  be  a  go-between  who  knows  the  blind 
and  their  capabilities  and  he  must  be  one  who  not  only  thoroughly 
understands  the  blind  and  is  sympathetic  with  their  characteristics 
but  he  must  also  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mechanism  of 
different -business  houses,  including  the  local,  state  and  federal 
government,  and,  what  is  still  of  greater  importance,  he.  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  public  fears  and  lack  of  faith  with  most  convincing 
arguments.  He  must  be  able  to  hold  all  these  situations  well  in 
hand  and  make  these  people  actually  prefer  the  blind  man,  or  a  per- 
son with  defective  vision,  to  the  sighted  one. 

I  have  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  and  of  the 
fact  that,  otherwise,  it  is  useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  blind. 
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In  dosing  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We,  the  workers  for  the  bhnd,  in  America,  have  never  had 
in  the  White  House  a  MAN  more  conversant  with  the  problems 
that  each  of  us  face,  and  who  is  more  willing  to  go  on  foot  and  out 
of  his  way  to  assist  and  serve  the  man  who  will  really  fight  with 
every  ounce  of  his  energy  to  overcome  a  physical  handicap.  There- 
fore, I  say  let  this  association  go  to  Washington  and  lay  before  him 
the  problems  of  the  Blind,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he  will  lead 
the  way  to  more  light. 


SERVING  ADULT  BLIND  PEOPLE  WITH  LITERATURE 
THROUGH  GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY 

Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 

Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library   of  Congress 

The  first  problem  that  confronted  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  adult  blind  authorized  by  Congress, 
was  to  find  out  what  books  should  be  purchased  or  printed.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  find  out  the  wishes  of  the  blind  readers  them- 
selves, but  that  being  impossible  the  aid  of  a  committee  of  librarians 
serving  the  blind  and  members  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion was  called  in.  Because  of  the  summer  season  and  a  number 
of  other  reasons  this  committee  was  a  little  slow  in  submitting  a 
list  and  we  had  to  make  up  our  first  lists  by  making  use  of  every 
suggestion  from  whatever  source.  The  plan  that  was  definitely 
worked  out,  and  is  now  in  operation,  is  to  have  this  committee  of 
librarians  at  intervals  throughout  the  year  submit  lists  of  titles  to 
be  printed.  These  lists,  with  other  suggestions,  are  submitted  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  and  finally  submitted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
with  such  comment  as  seems  to  be  called  for.  The  titles  he  ap- 
proves make  up  our  purchase  lists.  These  lists  are  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral presses,  five  in  number,  and  bids  are  asked  for  each  title.  In 
awarding  the  work  two  considerations  are  given  much  weight,  the 
lowness  of  the  bid  and  the  ability  to  turn  out  the  work  within  a 
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reasonable  time.  When  the  presses  are  ready  to  distribute,  they 
are  sent  to  twenty-two  libraries  which  act  as  distributing  centers 
for  the  whole  countr}^ 

Twenty-two  libraries  were  selected  with  great  care  with  the 
aid  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Library  Association.  They  were  intended  to  cover  all  parts  of  the 
country,  being  more  numerous  where  the  blind  readers  were  to  be 
found  in  greater  number,  all  charges  for  transportation,  etc.  being 
met  out  of  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  books. 

A  number  of  blind  people,  who  lost  their  sight  when  well  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  have  found  it  impossible  to  learn  Braille,  read 
books  in  Moon  type^  and  right  from  the  start  a  certain  part  of  the 
appropriation,  about  10  per  cent,  was  set  aside  for  books  in  Moon 
type. 

In  order  to  give  the  blind  readers  an  opportunity  to  read  as 
soon  as  possible  the  books  that  their  sighted  friends  were  discuss- 
ing, a  series  called  the  Book-of-the-Minute  Series  was  started,  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  th6  Book-of-the-Month.  In  this  series  we 
endeavor  to  provide  the  blind  readers  of  the  country  with  two 
books,  one  fiction,  the  other  non-fiction,  selected  from  the  books  that 
are  attracting  attention  at  the  moment.  The  suggestions  made  by 
a  special  committee  are  very  carefully  scrutinized  and  literary  qual- 
ity carries  great  weight. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  has  been  our  undertaking  to 
provide  the  distributing  libraries  with  some  selected  magazines. 
This  can  be  done  by  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  who 
are  willing  to  defer  payment  until  we  can  certify  that  the  magazines 
have  been  actually  received  by  the  libraries. 

During  the  past  year  the  so-called  "talking  book"  has  attract- 
ed universal  attention.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  phonograph 
record  of  a  literary  work  read  by  a  competent  reader  and  recorded 
on  some  inexpensive  machine.  This  would  mean  that  the  blind, 
or  their*  friends,  must  have  one  of  these  reproducing  machines.  As 
soon  as  the  records  themselves  are  put  on  the  market  in  a  satisfac- 
tory form  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  the  distributing  libra- 
ries and  they  will  in  turn  lend  them  to  their  readers  just  the  same 
as  they  would  a  book  in  ink  print  or  in  embossed  type. 
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TALKING   BOOKS 

*RoBERT  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

It  has  now  been  about  350  years  since  Valentin  Haiiy  invented 
his  embossed  type  for  the  use  of:  the  bhnd.  Since  that  time  Haiiy's 
type  has  been  succeeded  by  several  codes,  each  having  a  claim  to 
superior  legibility. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  Haiiy's  day, 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  in  this  country  are 
able  to  read  with  their  fingers,  and  probably  less  than  25  per 
cent  make  any  practical  use  of  raised  type.  Of  those  who  may 
be  classed  as  fair  readers,  it  has  been  estimated  that  hardly  half 
read  more  than  sixty  words  a  minute  as  compared  with  a  reading 
speed  for  seeing  people  of  300  toi  400  words  a  minute.  From  this  it 
will  appear  that  much  is  still  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  bringing 
the  benefits  of  reading  within  the  reach  of  the  blind.  Probably  little 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  legibil- 
ity of  embossed  type.  The  fact  is  that  some  sense  other  than  touch 
must  be  called  upon  to  serve  vicariously  for  sight,  if  the  thousands 
of  blind  people  now  denied,  the  privilege  of  reading  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  literature. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been  giving  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  subject  for  years.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
our  board  of  trustees  in  October,  1930,  a  long-playing  phonograph 
record  made  in,  the  Edison  laboratories  was  demonstrated.  It  was 
not  until  1932,  however,  that  the  plan  of  publishing  books  for  the 
blind  on  phonograph  records  seemed  financially  practicable. 

Accordingly,  with  the  help  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  of 
certain  interested  friends,  the  Foundation  set  up  a  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  production  of  books 
which  would  make  an  approach  to  the  blind  through  the  ear  rather 
than  through  the  finger.  Three  major  problems  confronted  the 
laboratory:  (1)  To  develop  an  inexpensive  talking  machine  that 
would  be  within  the  price  reach  of  blind  people  in  modest  circum- 
stances; (2)  to  evolve  a  disc  record  which  would  be  sufficiently  dur- 
able to  meet  the  requirements  of  lending  library  service;  and  (3)  to 
perfect  a  method  of  manufacturing  such  records   at   a   cost   which 
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would  not  be  prohibitive.  With  these  three  problems  disposed  of,  it 
is  believed  that  a, method  of  publishing  w^ill  be.  available  which  will 
bring  the  benefits  of  reading  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  blind  people  who  now  find  it  impossible  to^  make  any  satisfactory 
use  of  embossed  books. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  investigation  briefly,  I  will  say 
that  we  have  now  developed  two  types  of  talking  machines — one,  a 
spring-driven  set  with  head  phones  which  will  run  for  twenty  min- 
utes with  one  winding,  and  which  can  be  produced  in  quantity  at  a 
unit  cost  of  $17;  and  the  other  a  combination  radio  and  electric 
phonograph  with  dynamic  loud  speaker  and  head  phones,  which  can 
be  produced  in  quantity  at  a  unit  cost  of  between  $25  and  $30.  We 
have  also  perfected  a  phonograph  record  which  can  be  shipped 
through  the  mails  without  damage,  and  which  can  be  produced  at 
a  cost  which  renders  book  publishing  practicable.  There  are  some 
refinements  which  must  be  worked  out  before  either  the  books  or 
the  talking  machines  can  be  put  on  the  market.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  these  minor  matters  can  be  disposed  of  before  the  end 
of  the  present  calendar  year. 

Our  study  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  phonograph  record  used 
in  the  production  of  what  we  have  termed  "talking  books"  should 
not  be  more  than  twelve  inches  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  believed,  also,  that  the  convenience  of  readers  calls  for  a  record 
playing  not  much  more  than  twenty  minutes.  A  record  running 
longer  than  this  period  will  offer  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
finding  one's  place,  should  the  reader  be  called  away  from  his  book 
in  the  midst  of  a  record.  The  records  upon  which  we  propose  to 
publish  books  resemble  in  most  respects  the  ordinary  record  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar.  The  sound  is  recorded  on  a  continuous 
groove  and  played  from  a  special  needle  having  unusual  wearing 
qualities.  The  record  is  constructed  to  be  played  upon  a  talking 
machine  the  turntable  of  which  revolves  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  revolutions  per  minute  instead  of  the  seventy-eight 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  old-fashioned  phonograph.  The 
grooves  atso  are  made  slightly  smaller  than  those  on  the  standard 
phonograph  record,  and  are  cut  about  150  to  the  inch  as  compared 
with  100  on  the  standard  record.  We  are  studying  a  number  of 
kinds  of  material  for  use  in  these  records.  Several  compositions 
give  very  good  results. 
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The  Foundation  looks  forward  to-  the  time  when  the  govern- 
ment will  set  up  libraries  of  "talking  books"  located  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  country,  similar  to  the  splendid  Braille  libra- 
ries now  in  existence.  In  order  to  make  available  a  portion  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Law  funds  for  this  purpose,  Congress  recently  amend- 
ed the  law  giving  the  librarian  of  congress  authority  to  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  books  on  sound  reproduction  records  as  well  as 
books  in  embossed  type. 


THE  CHURCH  WAY  TO  MUSICAL  SUCCESS 

*L.    W.    RODENBERG, 

Braille  Printing  Department,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
"An  apple  a  day"  hurts  no  one,  and  nq  one  will  deny  it.     Pre- 
scribe "A  hymn  a  week"  to  every  blind  music  student  and  forthwith 
there  will  be  a  clouding  of  brows  and  many  signs  of  intrigue  against 
it. 

It  is  hopeless  to  lament  the  fact  that  we,  who  are  called  "God's 
children"  are  childish  indeed.  At  the  same  time  that  we  (and  it 
is  the  20th  century)  seek  the  liberty  to  worship  as  our  poor  con- 
sciences dictate  we  put  ourselves  and  others  into  religious  dungeons. 
With  the  devout  "Our  Father"  appeal  on  our  lips,  we  gather  our- 
selves into  groups  apart  and,  in  eloquent  ignorance,  deny  our  kind- 
redship.  Centuries  after  the  inquisitions,  and  in  the  boasted  "land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave",  what  do  we  see?  Blind  people 
by  the  hundreds  driven  from  church  doors  by  ferocious  bigotry. 
Are  there  curses  and  cudgels?  No.  This  sectarian  insanity  of 
ours  employs  a  more  subtle  means  of  violence ;  it  creeps  into  our 
schools  and  destroys  every  hope  of  religious  instruction — and  now 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  methodical  instruction  in  sacred  music. 

But  let  us  be  gentle  with  the  well-meaning  folk  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  They  are  a  helpless  part  of  the  great  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  As  such  they  must  leave  every  sacred  color  out  of 
the  picture  of  life  they  draw  on  the  receptive  canvas  of  the  young 
mind.  It  is  a  part  of  our  national  constitution  that  there  may  be 
no  tampering  with  religious  freedom.  This  policy  may  be  excel- 
lent enough  in  its  place,  and  many  a  patriot  has  rifled  his  way  to 
a  glorious  grave  to  perpetuate  it.  However,  in  schools  for  the  blind 
the  idea  leads  to  disaster  for  the  very  people  it  aims  to  protect. 
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Most  of  our  schools,  which  are  chiefly  residential,  with  almost 
full  responsibility  for  the  culture  of  their  pupils,  are  likely  to  isolate 
them  from  religious  experience  such  as  is  more  fully  provided  the 
seeing  children  in  parish  or  Sunday  schools.  The  religious  life  of 
the  isolated  ones  is  therefore  stinted  by  neglect.  Often  we  find 
that  the  singing  at  chapel  or  assembly  time  has  degenerated  into  the 
use  of  trite  school  and  folk  songs.  Even  in  the  advanced  choral 
classes  of  some  schools  the  directors  have  been  compelled  to  avoid 
anthems  and  choral  masses.  Say  the  bigoted  guardians  of  this  or 
that  faith,  the  souls  of  the  young  singers  must  not  be  tainted  by  im- 
proper music.  So'  the  objectors  see  to  it  that  the  victims  mature  in 
the  cold,  florid,  or  sentimental  atmosphere  of  secular  (perhaps 
pagan)  song.  What  a  wealth  and  warmth  of  inspired  music  is 
denied  them?  Religious  zeal,  transformed  into  suspicion  and  hatred 
dries  up  the  richest  streams  of  musical  art  known  to  man  and  robs 
many  a  young  soul  of  the  opportunity  to  express  native  inspira- 
tions. Who  knows  how  many  lives  have  thus  been  cramped  or  how 
many  careers  perverted? 

The  door  of  the  church,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  is  the  open 
way  to  success  for  the  aspirant  in  music  who  is  without  sight ;  but 
this  door  has  been  closed  in  America,  not  because  of  diffidence 
about  the  ability  of  the  blind  but  because  of  the  narrow  view  call- 
ing itself  religious  democracy. 

How  may  the  false  barrier  be  broken  down?  How  may  the 
field  of  church  work  be  made  the  vantage  ground  for  the  blind 
musician  ? 

A  score  of  answers  may  be  given,  but  the  most  likely  one  would 
certainly  concern  itself  with  leadership.  The  opening  of  the  church 
way  might  happen  in  a  trice  and  on  a  grand  scale  if  there  were  a 
dictator  to  give  the  command.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship to  which  we" wish  to  refer.  The  opening  might  be  accomplish- 
ed by  example.  A  single  school,  or  even  a,  single  individual  teach- 
er, inspired  and  courageous,  might  make  the  necessary  beginning, 
and  the  reward  need  not  be  held  uncertain.  The  success  would  rap- 
idly make  itself  known  and  felt.  Is  there  not  in  all  the  United 
States  a  teacher  of  music  among  the  blind,  either  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, in  whom  the  spirit  may  be  moved  to  undertake  such  a  glor- 
ious enterprise?  He  must  have  a  master's  personality — force  to 
meet  indifference  and  ignorance.     The  trials  of  his  endurance  will 
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be  many,  and  the  first  of  them  will  be  his  own  education  in  church 
music.  Without  precise  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  will  be  cer- 
tain of  discouragement  and  failure.  A  necessary  part  of  education 
is  experience,  and  this  would  apply  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil.  There 
would  need  to  be  supervised  contact  with  actual  church  work. 

There  was  once  a  David  D.  Wood  who  demonstrated  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  what  has  just  been  said  is  altogether 
feasible.  His  pupils  and  disciples  still  survive  and  his  work  is  well 
enough  known  by  the  well-informed  among  us,  but  his  achievement 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  the  younger  teachers  of  music  entering  on  service  in  our 
schools  know  little  or  nothing  about  this  distinguished  pioneer  in 
American  church  work  by  the  blind.  Nor  do  they  know  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  France,  in  Quebec,  and  in  England. 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  the 
vast  possibilities  for  the  blind  in  the  Catholic  field  in  America.  The 
Protestant  teachers  in  our  schools,  who  are  in  predominance,  must 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  this  possibility.  There  is  no  reason 
why  with  intelligent  interest  and  foresight,  they  may  not  prepare 
themselves  and  their  Catholic  pupils  to  meet  this  opportunity.  Cer- 
tainly they  may  procure  ample  material  in  letter-press  to  guide 
them,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  can  rely  on  receiving  the 
sincerest  co-operation  of  Catholic  authorities  in  their  localities.  By 
the  use  of  gramophone  records  and  chant  material  available  from 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris,  they  may  give  these  pupils 
all  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction.  The  latter  need  not  make 
their  way  into  the  church  alone  on  their  own  initiative  as  did  the 
Catholic  organist  in  the  past. 

The  church  does  not  require  the  extreme  perfection  of  talent, 
nor  could  many  of  our  people  attain  success  if  it  did.  What  the 
church  needs  is  intelligent  and  faithful  service  in  music.  The  can- 
didate for  a  position  is  fortunate  if  he  is  not  a  genius.  Even  the 
more  mediocre  of  students  may  establish  themselves  favorably  be- 
fore congregations  where  the  need  is  far  less  exacting  than  before 
the  concert  audience.  The  average  individual,  therefore,  if  efifi- 
ciently  trained  to  use  what  talent  and  common  sense  he  possesses 
may  go  the  church  way  and  reach  a  more  satisfactory  level  of  suc- 
cess than  the  gifted  one  who  aspires  to  the  unattainable. 
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Indeed,  the  distinction  between  the  attainable  and  the  unattain- 
able is  a  practical  and  necessary  part  of  musical  education..  The 
Student  should  be  taught  that  it  is  sufficient  first  of  all  to  reach  the 
level  of  a  comfortable  career.  He  should  learn  from  the  outset 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  good  artisan  than  a  poor  artist.  He  will  not 
be  injured  in  any  wise  if  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  church 
are  consistently  pointed  out  to  him. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  diverse  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  training  of  musicians  without  sight,  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  whatever  the  plan  may  be  its  success  will  depend  upon  the  will 
to  make  it  work.  But  before  such  a  determination  can  compel  ac- 
tual results,  someone,  perhaps  you,  must  envisage  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  on  a  new  scene  set  on  the  stage  of  American  blindom.  He, 
perhaps  you,  must  be  impelled  to  dauntless  effort  by  the  faith  that 
tomorrow  there  will  be  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  serving 
their  Master.  And  before  this  can  come  to  pass  we  must  rescue 
the  young  lives  of  them  who  are  today  the  victims  of  paganized 
instruction. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  BRAILLE 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

Louise  H.  McCraw, 
Secretary^  Braille  Cimilating  Library 
The  Braille  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  which  is  situated 
in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  many  elements  in 
common  with  every  other  such  library,  but  there  are  three  charac- 
teristics for  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  first  is  its  auto-multi- 
pHcation :  The  work  was  organized  in  November,  1925,  with  three 
titles,  (forty  copies  of  each)  by  James  H.  McConkey.  There  are 
now  1500  volumes  in  the  library  proper  and  hundreds  more  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  extensive  foreign  circulation  began  when  one 
of  the  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Ghindi,  easily  the  most 
outstanding  blind  man  in  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  what  my  people  need — something  to  explain  the 
Bible,  to  make  its  truths  live."  He  obtained  permission  to  make 
copies  of  all  the  books  by  McConkey  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
and  in  about  two  years  he  had  400  volumes  in  circulation  among  the 
educated  Wind  of  his  country — 150  of  these  readers  being  students 
in  the  Moslem  University  of  Cairo. 
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In  Japan,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Braille  periodical  trans- 
lated and  published  a  number  of  books  sent  him  by  the  library  and 
in  this  way  they  were  made  available  to  hundreds  of  blind  Japanese. 

In  China,  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  published  in 
abridged  form  a  number  of  the  same  books  in  their  Braille  maga- 
zine, "The  Beacon." 

The  latest  development  is  that  of  the  translation  into  Spanish 
of  various  booklets  and  their  circulation  in  Latin-America. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  organization  is 
the  universal  appeal  of  the  books  sent  out  as  a  free  loan.  Their 
popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  seven  and  one-half  years  the 
number  of  readers  has  grown  to  1200.  This  does  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  others  who  are  reading  the  translations.  These  read- 
ers represent  all  ages  and  grades  of  society.  These  books  are  sent 
to  twenty-six  schools  where  they  are  read  by  young  people,  to  work- 
ing homes  and  institutions  for  the  aged  where  they  are  received 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  Readers  who  represent  the  two  extremes 
of  intellectual  attainments  are  Gidada  Solani  of  Abyssinia  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Janvier,  an  American  missionary  to  India ;  the  former  has  a 
fourth  grade  education  and  the  latter  is  a  Ph.D  from  Princeton.  Dr. 
Janvier  has  translated  a  book  called  "The  Fifth  Sparrow"  into 
Urdu  and  published  it  in  an  ink  print  periodical. 

Letters  of  appreciation  have  been  received  from  school  children, 
housewives,  artisans,  teachers,  ministers  and  others.  The  books  are 
products  of  various  authors,  all  being  distinctly  Christian  but  non- 
sectarian — only  such  books  as  are  designed  to  help  readers  begin  the 
Christian  life  or  to  help  them  go  forward  in  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
whole  work  is  to  make  Christ  known — not  because  the  blind  need 
Him  more  than  others  but  because  they  need  Him  as  much  and 
because  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  amount  of  Christian  lit- 
erature available  to  the  blind  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  that 
available  tO'  those  with  sight. 

The  work  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  offering;  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  organization  that  there  be  no  soliciting.  In- 
terested friends  have  offered  to  "get  subscriptions"  but  permission 
has  been  refused.  Those  who  contribute  do  so  because  of  their 
own  desire  to  make  Christian  literature  available  to  the  blind.  The 
financial  policy  for  seven  and  one-half  years  may  be  stated  in  four 
words ;  "No  soliciting.     No  debt." 
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GIRL  SCOUTING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Stuart  McGuire, 
Chairman,  Girl  Scout  Regional   Committee 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  briefly  of  what 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  are  doing  to  give  blind  girls  further 
opportunities  to  become  "just  like  other  girls,"  and  to  grow  up  into 
useful,  happy  citizens. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  share — in  however 
small  measure — in  the  development  of  girl  scouting  for  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing  have  been  gratified  by  the  interest  in,  and  the 
cooperation  given,  our  efforts  by  such  outstanding  national  groups 
as  this  association,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Some  of  this  group  without  doubt  have  some  knowledge,  at 
least,  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  it  I  will  summarize  very  briefly  the  aims 
of  girl  scouting  and  its  condition  in  America  today. 

Juliette  Low,  a  friend  of  Lord  Baden-Powell  (father  of  the 
Scout  movement)  brought  girl  scouting  to  America  in  March, 
1912.  The  movement  in  America  was,  therefore,  twenty-one  years 
old  in  March,  1933. 

December  31,  1932,  America's  Girl  Scout  membership  totalled 
295,940.  This  represents  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  1932 ;  a 
growth  of  43.8  per  cent  in  the  three  years  ending  December  31, 
1932. 

Educators  have  discovered  that  the  leisure  created  by  me- 
chanical progress  is  throwing  a  new  responsibility  on  the  schools 
and  on  society.  They  are  realizing  that  the  art  of  living  must  be 
taught  just  as  definitely  as  the  art  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Juliette  Low  saw  the  Girl  Scout  program  as  a  means  of  di- 
recting to  good  purpose  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  talent 
of  girlhood. 

A  basic  idea  of  this  program  is  that  ready-made  amusement 
palls,  since  it  makes  no  use  of  the  creative  faculty;  that  lasting 
pleasure  and  cultural  progress  lie  in  the  development  of  one's  own 
talent,  not  in  the  acceptance  of  another's  effort. 
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Girl  scouting  means  play  with  a  purpose,  the  training  of  each 
girl's  tastes  and  talents.  Modern  society  penalizes  those  who  have 
not  learned  to  live  in  harmony  with  their  fellows.  Girl  scouting 
affords  training  in  group  thinking  and  living.  It  strives  to  supply 
a  compass  with  which  every  girl  can  chart  her  course  through  the 
mazes  of  industrialized  society.  Essentially  the  compass  is  that 
used  by  her  ancestors  when  they  charted  a  course  through  a  strange 
land.  Its  points  are  such  time  honored  virtues  as  kindness,  cheer' 
fulness,  courage,  loyalty,  and  truth. 

Girl  scouting  has  made  life  over  for  many  normal  girls,  in  al- 
most a  marvelous  way,  by  opening  up  new  avenues  of  thought  and 
developing  a  new  sense  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  living.  And  for 
the  physically  handicapped  child  this  is  true  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree. 

"To  many  bhnd  girls  girl  scouting  spells  Opportunity — Op- 
portunity written  in  capitals — Opportunity  to  become  directly  ac- 
quainted with  nature,  to  learn  for  the  fun  of  it  many  things  which 
are  outside  the  regular  school  curriculum,  to  learn  to  do  as  well  as 
to  accept  kindnesses,  and,  above  all,  to  fraternize  with  seeing  girls 
of  their  own  age.'"^ 

Of  the  107  Girl  Scout  troops  of  physically  handicapped  girls 
of  which  the  national  Girl  Scout  organization  had  some  informa- 
tion on  June  1,  1933,  seventeen  are  in  schools  for  the  Hind.  For 
your  interest,  these  schools  are : 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonvillle 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Bronx,  New  York 

The  Lighthouse,  New  York  City  (new  since  May  1,  1933) 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville   (2  troops) 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin 

Territorial  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Honolulu 


*Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  "Girl  Scouting  for  Blind  Girls." 
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School  for  the  BHnd  and  Deaf,  Pasay-Rizal,  PhiHppines 

Asylum  for  the  Blind,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

There  is  no  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  girls  who  are  members  of  regular  troops. 

I  can  best  give  you  an  idea  of  what  these  troops  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  Girl  Scouts  are  doing  by  quoting  from  some  recent 
letters : 

In  Nashville,  the  two  troops  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  are  fortunate  in  leaders  who  take  for  granted  association  of 
blind  and  seeing*  in  all  Girl  Scout  community;  activities,  in  many 
nature  hikes,  and  in  camping  wherever  possible.  The  Nashville 
local  director  wrote  in  April : 

"The  girls  again  earned  their  registration  with  a  silver  tea, 
this  time  exhibiting  their  hand  work  and  demonstrating  their  use 
of  Braille  and  the  various  arts  in  which  they  are  trained.  Also 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  each  troop  takes  an  overnight  camping 
trip  to  a  cabin  which  a  friend  is  kind  enough  to  offer.  The  girls 
make  their  plans  and  prepare  the  food  and  perform  the  capers  the 
same  as  normal  girls.  They  are  also  planning  nature  hikes  for 
these  spring  days.  It  has  always  been  interesting  to  me  that  the 
two  things  which  they  prefer  to  do  most  are  camping  and  nature 
study." 

The  Girl  Scout  local  council  at  Austin,  Texas,  reports  its  belief 
that  the  Girl  Scout  troop  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  the  Girl  Scout  program  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  to  meet  the  requirementsi  of  a  handicapped  group  of 
girls.     The  Austin  local  director  wrote  in  May : 

"The  troop  was  begun  two  years  ago  this  spring,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Arrowood.  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  school. 

"Twelve  girls  in  the  upper  "classes  were  selected  for  the  first 
troop.  These  girls  were  chosen  for  their  excellent  scholarship, 
their  initiative,  and  their  ability  to  cooperate. 

"Together  ]\Irs.  Arrowood  and  these  girls  worked  out  the  Ten- 
derfoot requirements,  adapting  them  skilfully  to  their  own  abilities, 
but  losing  none  of  the  training  it  offered.  x\ll  twelve  girls  completed 
their  Tenderfoot  requirements  and  were  invested  at  the  close  of  the 
school  term  in  June. 

"The  following  fall,  these  girls  began  work  on  their  second 
class  test.     This  time  it  was  easier  to  adapt  the  program  and  the 
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scouts  had  so  much  fun,  that  the  entire  school  began  tO' be  interested 
in  the  program.  Teachers  reported  an  improvement  in  co-operation, 
understanding  and  interest  among  the  Girl  Scouts.  They  were  ask- 
ed, to  do  special  duties  for  the  school  and  to  take  over  various  re- 
sponsibilities. Mrs.  Arrowood  was  besieged  with  requests  for  mem- 
bership from  other  girls  in  the  school  and  from  their  mothers  but 
she  would  not  permit  any  other  girls  to  join  until  the  original  twelve 
had  completed  their  second  class  test,  and  had  been  so-  imbued  with 
Girl  Scout  principles  that  they  were  real  Girl  Scouts  in  all  their 
activities. 

"On  the  day  the  troop  passed  its  second  class  test,  each  girl 
was  invited  to  bring  a  friend  to  the  investiture  ceremony.  Each 
girl  invited  joined,  thus  increasing  the  troop  membership  100  per 
cent. 

"The  older  scouts  were  so  anxious  that  their  friends  become 
good  scouts  that  they  did  much  of  the  training,  not  only  on  the  act- 
ual tenderfoot  requirements  but  on  the  spirit  of  girl  scouting  as 
well.  Needless  to  say,  the  second  group  became  excellent  scouts 
and  carried  on  most  creditably  the  high  standards  of  conduct  set 
for  them  by  their  older  sister  scouts.  The  interest  and  appreciation 
which  the  teachers  show  in  the  scout  program  is  ample  proof  that 
it  has  come  to  stay  as  a  very  important  and  delightful  part  of  a 
girl's  life  at  this  school." 

The  national  Girl  Scout  organization  is  endeavoring  to  empha- 
size (1)  the  fundamental  importance  of  trained  and  experienced 
leadership  for  all  troops  of  physical  handicapped  girls;  (2)  tha.ti 
physically  handicapped  girls — blind,  crippled,  deaf — should  be  given 
the  regular  Girl  Scout  program. 

The  national  organization  recommends  that  every  institution 
and  every  community  set  for  its  leaders  of  physically  handicapped 
troops  the  following  minimum  requirements : 

Above  the  average  fineness  of  character,  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, patience,  enthusiasm. 

A  wholesome   attitude   toward   physical   disability — a 
controlled  sympathy. 

Some  Girl  Scout  training  and  experience  with  regu- 
lar troop. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  girls,  the  limitations,  possibili- 
ties, and  particular  psychology  of  their  handicap. 
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Better  no  troop  in  an  institution  or  hospital,  however 
appealing  the  opportunity,  than  a  troop  with  an  inefficient 
or  misfit  leader. 

"American  Girl  Scout  leaders  approve  England's  experience 
and  belief  that  the  ideal  arrangement  for  an  institution  troop  is  a 
well  trained  captain  from  outside  with  one  of  the  institution's  staff 
as  lieutenant.  The  interest  and  co-operation  of  a  member  of  the 
staff  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  outsider  in  wise  recognition 
of  institution  regulations,  in  making  certain  that  no  girl  is  overtaxed. 

"The  outside  point  of  view  should  be  stimulating  to  the  girls 
and  to  the  resident  staff.  The  outside  leader  is  likely  to  have  more 
time  and  opportunity  to  keep  up  to  date  in  girl  scouting.  At  the 
same  time  the  outside  leader  is  likely  to  over-estimate  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  handicapped  Girl  Scouts.  To  safeguard  against 
this  and  similar  lack  of  balance,  by  training,  is  the  captain's  obliga- 
tion. 

"Often,  no  qualified  outside  leader  is  available.  The  institu- 
tion heads  may  prefer  a  member  of  the  staff.  Such  a  leader  is 
likely  to  lack  knowledge  of  the  normal  achievement  of  unhandicap- 
ped  girls  necessary  for  a  basis  of  comparison.  She  needs  all  she 
can  get  of  Girl  Scout  training  and  association  with  other  Girl  Scout 
leaders. 

"Each  community  and  leader  must  work  out  the  arrangement 
best,  or  possible,  for  each  troop,  remembering  that  most  physically 
handicapped  troops  need  more  leaders  than  a  regular  troop,  that  the 
program  at  best  moves  slowly."^ 

The  national  organization  holds  also  that  adaptations  of  the 
regular  Girl  Scout  badge  or  rank  requirements  should  be  made  only 
if  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  be  considered  as  exceptions  al- 
ways. Leaders  are  constantly  reminded  that  to  do  what  other  girls 
are  doing,  just  as  they  do,  is  one  of  girl  scouting's  greatest  gifts  to 
the  physically  handicapped ;  that  different  ways  of  meeting  badge 
and  rank  requirements,  based  on  the  possibilities  rather  than  the 
limitations  of  the  physically  handicapped  girl,  are  a  challenge  to 
leader's  patience,  ingenuity,  and  vision. 


*From    "The    Extension    Branch    of    Girl    Scouting",    by    Mrs.    Edward 
Fletcher  Stevens. 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  explain  in  detail  just  what  these  different 
ways  should  be.  Mrs.  Edward  Fletcher  Stevens,  a  member  of  the 
Girl  Scout  National  Board,  national  director  of  all  Girl  Scout  activi- 
ties for  the  physically  handicapped — and  members  of  the  national 
headquarters'  staff  are  working  constantly,  counseling  with  the 
national  organizations  and  with  such  authorities  as  Miss  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield,  formerly  supervisor  of  educational  research  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  now  director  of  personnel  and 
research,  Perkins  Institution,  on  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the 
Girl  Scout  program  for  blind,  and  other  physically  handicapped 
girls. 

A  mimeographed  pamphlet,  "Girl  Scouting  for  Blind  Girls", 
prepared  by  Miss  Maxfield,  may  be  had  on  request  to  Girl  Scout 
National  Headquarters. 

Through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  following  Girl  Scout  material  is 
now  available  in  Braille — at  cost  of  duplication : 

Dr.  Bertha  Chapman  Cady's  "Tami :  the  Story  of  a  Chipmunk ; 
the  Girl  Scout  Nature  Trail  Guides — Tenderfoot,  Second  Class, 
First  Class  ;  eight  First  Class  Nature  Projects — Bird  Finder,  Garden 
Flower  Finder,  Insect  Finder,  Land  Animal  Finder,  Fresh  Water 
Life  Finder,  Salt  Water  Life  Finder,  Tree  Finder,  Wild  Flower 
Finder.  The  texts  have  been  adapted  by  Dr.  Cady  and  Miss  Max- 
field for  the  use  of  blind  Girl  Scouts. 

The  continued  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  assure  transcription  into  Braille  of  the  new  Girl  Scout  Hand- 
book in  the  near  future.. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  inter- 
ested in  making  girl  scouting  available  to  more  girls  in  sight  saving 
classes ;  and  to  that  end  is  offering  valuable  co-operation  in  making 
possible  a  large  type  edition  of  the  Girl  Scout  Handbook. 

If  any  here  are  interested  in  know  more  of  these  efforts  and 
plans,  the  National  Girl  Scout  Organization,  570  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  will  welcome  inquiry.  We  ask  the  interest  and 
help  of  each  and  every  one  here  in  making  these  efforts  and  plans 
serve  more  widely  the  girls  whose  interests  you  represent. 
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..  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 

■  r.jfsj  ?•„  ii.,^ -.     *LiBORio  Dei.fino,  ■''^/T  '; 

■Manager  and  Field  Officer,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

.'    ;;      ,■,.;„-•    ._  the  Blind 

'' :  """"According'folheFunk  and  Wagnalls  Dictionary,  LEISURE  is 
time  not  employed  in  labor  or  in  pursuits  engrossive  of  thought, 
care  or  attention;  freedom  from  stated  or  necessary  occupation, 
or  the  resulting  condition ;  spare  time.  In  his  essay  on  "Work", 
Samuel  Smiles  wrote :  "There  must  be  work  before  and  work  behind 
with  leisure  to  fall  back  upon;  but  the  leisure,  without  the  work, 
can  no  more  be  enjoyed  than  a  surfeit." 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject  Leisure  Time  Activities  for 
Blind  People  we  must  divide  the  topic  among  several  heads : 

1.  Those  under  training  in  educational  institutions,  who  com- 
prise only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total.  In  schools  for  the  blind, 
playtime  is  supervised  by.  trained  instructors ;  and  pupils,  when 
leaving,  carry  home  with  them  the  benefits  of  opportunities  afford- 
ed them  while  in  training,  now  greater  than  formerly. 

2.  Those  in  industrial  institutions.  These  also  are  provided 
with  supervised  entertainment.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial plant  has  written :  "A  very  large  part  of  our  men  are  older 
and  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  younger  ones  who  can  be  more  active. 
The  radio  occupies  the  time  of  many  of  them.  I  often  wish  that  \Ve 
could  stimulate  greater  interest  in  reading.  There  are  quite  a  few 
men  here  who  do  not  read  and  it  seems  to  me  that  their  lives  would 
be  so  much  more  interesting  if  they  would  use  the  books  which  are 
available.  To  my  mind  the  lives  of  many  of  these  men  are  very 
empty  and  nothing  of  greater  importance  can  be  done  for  them 
than  to  interest  them  in  as  many  different  things  and  in  as  broad  an 
outlook  as  they  can  possibly  have." 

3.  Those  living  in  their  own  homes,  capable  of  engaging  in 
various  employments,  if  jobs  could  be  provided  for  them.  This 
number  includes  those  who  were  trained  in  special  schools  as  well 
as  those  who  became  blind  in  adult  life,  who  never  attended  a  spe- 
cial school.  With  this  group  the  problem  is  not  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities but  remunerative  employment. 
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4.  Most  of  us  seem  to  forget  that  the  largest  group  is  made  up 
of  those  who  became  bhnd  in  advanced  Hfe,  many  of  whom  are  en- 
feebled by  age,  disease  or  accident.  Recent  investigation  shows 
that  65  per'  cent  of  the  total  number  became  blind  at  60  or  65  years 
of  age.  Family  and  community  co-operation  is  indispensable  for 
their  welfare.  The  elderly  blind  can  be  best  helped,  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  sympathetic,  resourceful  and  well  educated  blind 
teachers.  Such  teachers  ought  to  be  experienced  in  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  blind  people  encounter,  and  should  have 
a  sympathetic  voice. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  blind  to  do  for  themselves  and  for 
others,  their  efforts  must  be  evaluated.  "An  appreciation  of  service 
is  an  incentive  to  effort."  I  feel  confident  that  if  these  people  are 
visited  often  by  a  competent  home  teacher  who  is  patient,  convinc- 
ing and  cheerful,  they  can  be  taught  to.  be  useful  and  their  attitude 
will  be  improved.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  family  and  the 
community  their  lives  will  be  bettered. 

Many  of  the  elderly  blind  are  doing  more  than  they  are  given 
credit  for.  Occasionally  we  find  men  in  their  sixties  supporting 
not  only  themselves,  but  close  members  of  the  family.  On  June  1, 
one  man  of  75,  formerly  a  barber,  passed  away  after  twelve  years 
of  success  as  a  newsdealer,  supporting  himself,  his  wife  and  con- 
tributing toward  the  keep  of  his  son.  Another  man  of  67  years 
with  slight  vision,  who  ran  away  from  the  almshouse  where  he  had 
been  placed  by  those  who  did  not  understand  his  needs,  was  started 
with  a  news  stand  and  saved  enough  money  to  retire  after  six  years, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  a  home  for  the  aged. 

From  the  "Nezv  Beacon",  January  15,  1933,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing report :  "Of  the  seven  counties  associations  which  cover  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
has  the  largest  register,  which  includes  approximately  20,000  blind 
persons,  about  one-third  of  the  total  blind  population  of  the  country. 
The  unemployable  blind  form  77  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  area." 

From  the  "Neiv  Beacon",  April  15,  1933 :  "The  attempt  to  dis- 
cover new  pastime  occupations  for  the  elderly  and  unemployable  is 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  confronts  the  home  teacher." 

What  most  of  the  bhnd  need  is  not  leisure  time  activities  but 
to  be  remuneratively  or  usefully  employed.      During  thirty  years' 
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experience,  there  have  been  very  few  times  I  have  been  asked  for 
leisure  time  activities.  It  is  "how  to  be  useful"  or  "how  to  render 
service"  that  is  called  for. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  me  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
I  called  upon  representative  blind  persons,  to  secure  an  expression 
of  opinion  :  A  stenographer  and  ediphone  operator  for  fifteen  years ; 
a  skilled  piano  tuner  for  fifteen  years ;  a  lawyer ;  a  field  worker 
and  executive ;  a  home  teacher ;  a  successful  organist,  teacher  and 
tuner  with  initiative ;  two^  osteopathic  physicians ;  a  representative  to 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  a  typist,  braille  assistant  and  dem- 
onstrator. Their  opinions  diiifer,  as  may  be  expected,  accordmg  to 
inclination,  early  training,  health,  family  interests,  nature  of  em- 
ployment, etc.  They  agree  about  walking,  swimming,  listening  to 
music,  card  games,  chess  and  checkers,  automobile  riding  and  listen- 
ing to  radio  broadcasting. 

The  following  expression  of  opinion  comes  from  an  expe- 
rienced social  worker : 

"The  subject  of  recreation  for  the  blind  is  an  interesting  one 
and  ranks  in,  importance  second  only  to  that  of  employment.  With 
so  few  blind  people  employed  compared  to  the  large  number  who 
are  unemployed,  it  is  a  real  problem  to  keep  their  minds  healthy 
and  happy. 

"The  radio  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  world,  especially  to  those 
without  sight.  Every  blind  person  should  have  a  radio  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  community  to  see  that  its  blind  citizens  are  provided 
with  them.  If  a  blind  person  is  financially  able  to  do  so,  he  should 
certainly  be  expected  to  purchase  his  own  radio  but  there  are  some 
blind  people  who  cannot  afford  this  great  blessing  and  it  should  not 
be  denied  them. 

"Reading  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  lives  of  blind  peo- 
ple but  many  blind  have  complained  that  there  is  too  much  heavy 
reading  put  into  raised  type  and  not  enough  of  the  lighter  sort.  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  our  greatest  leaders  read  very  fight  stories 
and  books  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  recreation.  Why  deprive 
blind  people  of  this  privilege  if  they  wish  it?  All  Mind  people, 
however,  cannot  learn  to  read  and  others  read  so  slowly  that  much 
of  the  pleasure  is  lost.  The  'talking  book'  will  undoubtedly  bring 
a  great  deal  of  real  happiness  to  the  blind  and  many  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment.     Perhaps  a  way  will  be  found  whereby  every  blind  person 
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will  be  able  to  have  one  of  these  machines.  Twenty-five  dollars  is 
a  small  amount  for  so  wonderful  a  machine  but  that  amount  of 
money  is  often  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  raise. 

"A  great  many  blind  people  enjoy  going  to  the  theater  and  in 
many  places  a  blind  person  and  guide  are  permitted  to  attend  on 
one  ticket.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  this  arrangement  were 
to  prevail  everywhere.  Some  blind  people  find  happiness  in  the 
church.  This  is  especially  true  in  smaller  communities  where  the 
church  is  the  center  of  social  activity. 

"Many  blind  women  have  declared  that  they  find  their  chief  de- 
light in  having  company.  They  like  someone  to  talk  to.  Their 
sighted  relatives  have  callers  and  the  blind  member  of  the  family 
likes  to  have  company  too  and  to  feel  that  she  is  not  forgotten.  Very 
often,  however,  visitors  who  are  regularly  employed  by  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind,  assume  a  decidedly  wrong  attitude  when  calling 
on  blind  people.  They  refer  to  them  too  often  as  'cases'  and  the 
term  is  distasteful  to  many  whom  they  visit.  Friendly  visiting 
when  carried  on  in  the  right  way  brings  infinite  happiness." 

From  a  skilled  piano  tuner: 

•  'The  two  things  which  occupy  most  of  my  leisure  moments 
are  music  and  literature.  As  for  the  first,  X  attend  regularly  the  se- 
ries of  twelve  Monday  evening  concerts  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra — usually  going  alone.  Aside  from  enjoying  the  music,  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  some  very  fine  people,  who  read  the  pro- 
gram notes  to  me,  and  who  make  very  delightful  company  during 
the  intermission.  This  class  of  association,  I  feel,  is  a  very  import- 
ant factor  in  the  life  of  a  blind  person.  \\'hile  speaking  of  music, 
there  is  the  radio,  which  really  needs  no  mention.  Associated  close- 
ly with  the(  musical  program  is  that  of  reading.  What  I  would  do 
without  a  book  or  magazine,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  always  carry  one 
with  me  hi  going  to  and  from  my  work.  I  hope  that  blind  people 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  many  good  books  now  available  in  our 
libraries,  and  that  they  are  not  allowing  the  radio  to  interfere  with 
their  reading;  for  while  the  radio  has  an  important  place  in  the 
home,  it  may  easily  become  the  means  for  a  'lazy  man's'  pastime." 

From  an  osteopathic  physician : 

"I  will  mention  the  ways  in  which  my  spare  time  is  occupied. 
These  can  be  divided  into  three  groups,  non-active,  sports  and  pleas- 
urable work.     In  the  non-active  group  are  listening  to  the  radio  and 
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driving  in  the  car.  For  the  past  few  years  swimming  is  about  the 
only  sport  in  which  I  take  part.  In  the  group  called  pleasurable 
work  falls, — tinkering  with  the  radio,  work  in  a  carpenter  shop 
which  I  have  in  the  cellar,  making  small  pieces  of  furniture  for  the 
house  and  making  necessary  repairs ;  and  in  the  mechanical  line, 
making  small  adjustments  and  repairs  on  the  car  and  other  mechan- 
ical difficulties  which  arise  in  the  average  household. 

"In  the  first  group  I  omitted  the  'Reader's  Digest,'  which  J. 
think  is  a  magazine  that  every  blind  person  should  read  if  he  has 
any  desire  at  all  to  be  well,  informed.  I  would  spend  a  great  part 
of  my  time  hiking  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  so." 

From  an  osteopathic  physician : 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  form  of  recreation  varies  with  the  in- 
dividual. Communities  differ  in  the  type  and  amount  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  available  and  similarly,  the  individual's  person- 
al likes  and  dislikes  vary  widely.  What  would  be  an  enjoyable 
sport  or  pastime  for  one  would  be  dull  and  monotonous  for  another. 
Those  who  are  athletically  inclined,  like  myself,  enjoy  baseball 
games  and  different  sporting  events.  The  blind  person,  in  com- 
pany with  a  seeing  friend,  can  enjoy  the  game  fully  through  descrip- 
tion by  his  or  her  friend.  If  the  individual  lives  near  an  amuse- 
ment park,  there  is  dancing  and  open  air  concerts  whereby  much 
leisure  time  may  be  passed.  Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  forms 
of  diversion,  my  leisure  time  is  spent  with  the  radio,  taking  drives 
throughout  the  country  and,  in  the  summer,  I  spend  lots  of  time  in 
swimming.  I  enjoy  all  sorts  of  games,  particularly  checkers  and 
cards.  Due  to  the  fact  that  my  professional  work  requires  contin- 
uous' study,  much  of  my  leisure  time  is  taken  up  by  reading  or  hav- 
ing someone  read  to  me.  A  blind  person  is  limited  in  the  things 
that  seeing  people  do  for  pastime,  but  there  are  sufficient  forms  of 
recreation  suitable  for  those  without  sight  and  to  my  mind,  it  is 
just  as  vital  for  one  to  have  some  recreation  as  it  is  to  have  work." 

From  one  who  has  lived  a  normal  life  as  typist  for  fifteen  years 
and  as  salesman  in  his  spare  time : 

"I  am  glad  to  enumerate  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth  the 
ways  in  which  I  spend  the  few  idle  moments  at  my  disposal  through- 
out the  year : 

"1.  From  March  1  to  mid-October,  I  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  professional  baseball  teams,  involving  newspaper  reading;  con- 
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versation  with  the  men  at  the  office  and  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  the  attendance  at  games  at  Shibe  Park,  now  extremely  rare, 
due  to  the  depression. 

"2.  From  October  1  to  mid-December,  my  attention  is  called 
to  the  American  gridiron,  where  'King  Football'  prompt  me  to  read 
of,  talk  about  and  attend  games  played  between  the  Red  and  Blue  of 
Pennsylvania  and  worthy  opponents,  not  to  mention  some  interest 
in  other  major  combats  of  north,  east,  south  and  west. 

"3.  From  December  1  to  mid-March,  basketball  comes  to  the 
fore,  creating  interest  equally  keen  and  just  as  absorbing. 

"4.  Pinochle  is  a  fine  game  for  recreation,  especially  when 
the  players  are  semi-intelligent.  For  ten  years  now,  I  have  enjoyed 
this  game  at  the  office  during  the  noon  hour.  I  always  enjoy  too 
those  occasions  upon  which  the  members  of  the  family  vie  with 
each  other  in  this  game. 

"5.  My  son  and  I  occasionally  play  checkers,  having  great 
fun,  as  good  and  bad  moves  are  made. 

"6.  By  day  or  night,  the  radio  (short  wave  or  long)  is  most 
entertaining;  for  there  are  excellent  classical  programs,  jazz  or- 
chestras, instructive  talks,  news  items,  police  calls  and  amateur 
broadcasts. 

"7.     I  always  appreciate  those  times  when,  no  matter  where, 
my  neighbors,  friends  or  relatives  pass  a    few    moments,    chatting 
about  this  or  that  topic  of  absorbing  interest.       Such  conversation 
may  be  face  to  face  or  at  opposite  ends  of  the  telephone  wire." 
A  successful  lawyer  says : 

"The  activities  of  the  blind  in  their  leisure  moments  are  greatly 
limited  and  considerably  less  numerous  than  those  of  sighted  per- 
sons. This  is  especially  true  of  the  sightless  who  are  without  the 
confines  of  institutions,  inasmuch  as  the  facilities  for  indulging  in 
sports  and  many  other  functions  are  lacking. 

"Among  some  of  the  pastimes  of  the  blind  may  be  mentioned 
listening  to  musical  entertainment,  performing  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, card  games,  chess  and  checkers,  outdoor  sports  (track  work), 
work  in  gymnasiums,  walking,  swimming,  automobile  riding,  danc- 
ing, and  last  but  not  least,  listening  to  radio  broadcasting. 

"In  my  opinion  the  radio  affords  more  opportunity  for  enjoy- 
ment and  pastime  to  the  sightless  than  does  any  of  the  others 
named.     This  is  one  form  of  diversion  which  requires  no  sighted 
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assistance  or  surveillance  and  makes  it  in  every  way  practical  for 
the  blind. 

"On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  type  of  amusement  deprives 
those  who  utilize  it  most,  of  the  benefits  which  are  usually  derived 
from  other  means  of  enjoyment  and  preoccupation.  Unfortunately 
in  this  respect  too  many  of  the  blind  are  contented  with  listening  to 
radio  broadcasting  at  times  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  out 
into  the  open  and  exercise  their  bodies. 

"On  the  whole,  in  my  opinion,  efforts  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease possibilities  and  opportunities  for  the  blind  to  obtain  recrea- 
tion in  their  moments  of  leisure." 

One  who  has  had  an  active  life  said : 

"I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  mother  who  believed  I  could  do 
things  the  same  as  other  boys  and  girls,  and  who  set  to  work  to  train 
me  into  their  affairs.  She  took  me  to  the  skating  rink  in  the  morn- 
ings so  I  could  learn  to  skate.  The  man  in  charge  taught  me  how. 
I  lived  with  active  seeing  friends  and  enjoyed  social  skating  parties, 
tandem  bicyling,  boating  and  horseback  riding." 

One  young  man,  who  has  acquired  skill  in  bowling  says  it  is 
the  most  difficult  of  sports. 

It  is  evident  that  Leisure  Time  x'Vctivities  for  the  Blind 
depend  upon  age,  mental  and  physical  health,  education,  nature  of 
employment,  environment,  facilities,  ambition,  inclination,  ability, 
amiability,  responsibility  and  the  cooperation  of  sighted  friends. 

In  commenting  on  the  travels  of  the  New  Zealander  who  took 
a  hiking  trip  through  England,  the  editor  of  the 'W^w  5raco?r"  said : 
"Blindness  neither  forbids  adventures  to  men  of  courage  nor  limits 
their  capacity  to  make  friends  wherever  they  go." 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPER  ON  LEISURE  TIME 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 

*Mary  Morrell, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

I  would  first  teach  and  urge  and  insist  and  gently  force  a  blind 
person  to  be  friendly.  The  ones  who  are  naturally  so  or  who  cul- 
tivate a  friendly  spirit  and  a  friendly  approach  to  all  do  have  their 
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hours  more  happily  filled  than  the  grouchy  and  morose  ones  or  even 
the  pathetically  shy  and  unambitious. 

The  greatest  thing,  I  think,  that  could  be  done  for  the  blind, 
especially  for  the  men,  is  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  typewriter  and 
someone  to  teach  him  to  use  it.  I  hate  to  think  of  a  blind  person 
not  having  this  outlet,  this  means  of  expressing  himself,  and  the 
independence,  the  contacts  with  home  and  abroad,  that  the  type- 
writer brings.  Even  one  who  is  weak  or  ill  or  just  able  to  get  out 
could  manage  a  small  typewriter  without  fatigue.  I  cannot  recom- 
mend anything  more  helpful  than  a  typew^riter.  It  is  even  better 
than  a  radio,  I  feel. 

We  should  be  friendly  first  to  everyone  who  touches  our  lives 
in  the  slightest — even  to  the  ones  who  just  step  up  on  the  porch. 
Tell  them  you  are  blind,  smile  right  into  their  faces,  and  put  them 
at  ease,  and  you'll  help  them  do  something  to  put  you  as  near  to 
normalcy  as  it's  possible  to  be.  Then  fill  some  of  the  day  with  a 
self-imposed  duty,  whether  it's  hard  or  not,  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  someone  else. 

Then,  or  then,  we'd  wish  we  had  more  leisure  time! 


HELPING  THE  BLIND  THROUGH  CORRESPONDENCE 

Alfeed  Allen, 

Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 

In  organizing  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  William  A.  Hadley,  its  founder  and  still  its  principal,  had 
in  mind  the  furnishing  of  pleasant,  useful  occupation  for  those  who 
because  of  blindness  were  finding  time  a  heavy  burden.  He  felt, 
too,  that  there  were  many  bhnd  who,  like  himself,  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  study  and  education 
such  as  was  not  available,  elsewhere.  He  believed  that  such  study 
would  help  to  release  all  the  suppressed,  pent-up  emotions  of  many 
whose  every  wish  seemed  to  depend  for  fulfillment  upon  the  whims 
and  conveniences  of  seeing  people  around  them — that  it  might  re- 
sult in  a  little  more  independence  in  spirit  and  perhaps  in  accom- 
plishment. 

The  story  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the  work  of  the 
School  has  been  presented  on  more  than  one  occasion,  so  that  it  does 
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not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  it  now.  Nor  will  statistics  prove  in- 
teresting- except  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  School's  pro- 
gram thus  far,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  vast  possibilities  for  such 
work  as  it  is  further  developed. 

Let  us  merely  say,  then,  that  in  these  twelve  years,  nearly 
4,000  blind  men  and  women  have  been  assisted  by  the  School,  which 
makes  no  charge  to  the  blind  for  its  service.  In  the  early  begin- 
nings perhaps  no  one  envisaged  the  future  spread  of  its  work  up 
to  a  point  where  today  it  can  claim  students  in  every  one  of  our 
forty-eight  states,  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  West  Indies,  China,  Porto  Rico,  Japan,  Australia, 
Mexico,  Scotland,  England,  Norway  and  Holland.  It  has  assisted 
blind  students  in  South  Africa,  Java,  New  Zealand,  Trinidad  and 
Italy.  Requests  for  study  courses  have  been  received  from  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  Syria  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  facilities  of  the  School  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  handle 
approximately  500  students,  and  so  its  annual  average  enrollment  is 
around  that  figure.  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  American  blind, 
true !  But  supported  almost  entirely  by  local  contributions  from  the 
people  of  Winnetka  a  community  of  12,000  people  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  Chicagoans,  the  School  is  restricted  by  its  financial  limita- 
tion from  further  development  and  expansion. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  development,  the  School  would,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  announce  through  one  or  more  of  the  periodicals 
circulating  among  the  blind  its  willingness  to  enroll  a  limited  num- 
ber of  new  students.  But  this  has  not  been  done  for  some  time 
now,  for  annually  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  applications  for 
courses  and  not  always  facilities  for  accommodating  the  applicant. 

It  has  seemed  to  us,  during  these  years,  that  the  blind  have 
come  to  look  to  the  School,  not  alone  merely  for  study  courses,  but 
for  advice  and  help  in  a  variety  of  ways.  And  so  one  may  be  in- 
clined to  ask,  perhaps,  what  factors  have  made  for  the  success  thus 
far  attained  by  the  School  in  its  work.  So  many  points  of  view 
enter  into  the  matter  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  is 
chiefly  responsible. 

But  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  confidently  certain.  The  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  student,  the  development  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  as  distinct  from  the  rather  impersonal  re- 
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lations  between  the  student-body  and  faculty  of  the  large,  commer- 
cial correspondence  school,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student 
that  his  teacher  (especially  Dr.  Hadley)  has  experienced  and  sur- 
mounted the  mental  hazards  to  which  the  blind  are  exposed,  has 
been  of  immeasurable  value. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  development  of  a  friendly  interest 
between  student  and  teacher?  We  mean  the  willingness  to  assist 
the  student  in  any  way  possible,  with  problems  relating  to  his  work, 
but  no  less  with  problems  of  a  more  personal  nature,  and  with  ad- 
vice calculated  to  prove  beneficial  in  every  possible  way.  As  an 
example,  we  may  cite  the  blind  man  who  had  the  impression  that 
we  were  an  organization  which  put  people  in  touch  with  each  other, 
a  sort  of  "lonely  hearts"  bureau.  Through  tactful  correspondence 
we  corrected  this  impression  and  persuaded  the  man  to  learn  Braille, 
and  later  to  take  up  a  course  in  Salesmanship.  He  is  now  active- 
ly engaged  in  selling.  He  is  a  man  of  some  small  resources,  and 
he  has  since  written  for  our  advice  as  to  which  of  three  ladies  he 
should  marry.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems, but  we  were  diplomatic  about  it  and  so  we  shall  retain  his 
good  will  even  though  we  can't  help  him  in  this  decision. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  we  have  assisted  our 
students.  Not  long  ago  a  student  in  Norway  wrote  asking  if  we 
could  provide  him  with  the  address  of  some  sort  of  agency  which 
traces  missing  persons,  so  that  he  might  try  to  locate  an  uncle  liv- 
ing in  Borrintown,  Illinois,  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  several 
years.  We  found  no  such  town  in  Illinois,  but  decided  that  Bar- 
rington  might  be  a  possibility,  and  after  some  investigation  and  tele- 
phoning, reached  the  missing  uncle,  who  has  now  communicated 
with  his  blind  nephew.  To  the  blind  student  this  was  remarkable, 
and  yet  it  required  only  an  hour  or  two  of  our  time  to  do  some- 
thing which  will  result  in  untold  happiness  to  the  blind  student  in 
Norway. 

Another  student  is  much  devoted  to  her  canary,  and  has  writ- 
ten frequently  for  advice  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  bird.  Yet 
another  likes  gardening,  and  has  recently  asked  for  advice  on  the 
best  time  to  plant  carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  cucumbers,  radishes,  beans, 
etc.,  and  for  advice  on  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited  to  vegetable  and 
flower  growing,  and  similar  problems.  Such  questions  are  careful- 
ly answered  by  our  teacher  of  Botany  and  Biology. 
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Several  blind  poultrymen  have  borrowed  from  us  letter-press 
books  on  various  phases  of  the  poultr)^  business,  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  poultry,  the  study  of  poultry  diseases,  etc.— these  books  not 
being  available  in  Braille.     From  time  to  time  we  have  been  asked 
to  work  out  simple  bookkeeping  systems  for  blind  business  men 
who  wanted  to  keep  accounts  in  an  easy  form.     For  several  blind 
men   we    have   brailled    different  tables  of  life  insurance  premium 
rates,  as  used  by  various  companies  which  they  represented.     For 
a  few  more  we  have  secured  and  forwarded  information  relating 
to  fire  insurance,  marine  insurance,  and  other  forms.     A  radio  en- 
thusiast was  given  a  Braille  copy  of  tjie  Morse  Code.     Not  a  few 
have  sent  stories  or  other  specimens  of  their  writing  for  criticism, 
and  for  some  we  have  located  a  market.     A  few  blind  have  sent  us 
samples  of  their  hand-made  products,  from  which  we  have  taken 
orders  on   several   occasions. 

In  Maryland  and  also  in  California,  blind  business  men  found 
themselves  in  need  of  a  Braille  writer  and  unable  to  get  one.  To 
these  as  well  as  to  several  other  students  the  School  was  glad  to 
lend  its  own  machines.  On  the  few  occasions  it  has  been  requested, 
we  have  supplied  marked  playing  cards  at  no  cost  to  the  blind.  We 
have  lent  slates,  and  certain  other  equipment  for  a  limited  time. 
On  a  few  occasions  we  have  persuaded  philanthropic  friends  to  pro- 
vide our  needy  students  with  Braille  writers  or  typewriters — one 
of  these  being  a  blind  boy  who  was  in  college  and  much  in  need  of 
such  a  machine. 

The  School  tries  to  keep  informed  on  the  latest  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  general,  and  to  advise  on  matters  which  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  blind.  This  includes  advice  relating  to  occupa- 
tions, to  pensions,  to  sources  of  reference  for  particular  purposes, 
etc.  For  example,  sometimes  it  is  evident  that  a  student  is  not 
eligible  for  state  or  county  blind  relief.  But  more  than  one  has 
been  put  in  touch  with  other  sources  of  relief,  such  as  a  welfare 
agency,  or  a  minister  interested  in  the  wellbeing  of  all  within  his 
parish,  whether  or  not  they  are  communicants  of  his  church.  And 
we  try  to  be  as  solicitious  for  the  colored  as  for  the  white  bhnd. 

All  this  is  perhaps  apart   from  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
school— that  of  conducting  correspondence  classes,  bul  it  is  an  m- 
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dispensable  part  of  our  effort  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  happiness  and  content  to  those  without  sight. 

What  of  the  courses  we  give?  What  good  comes  from  such 
study?  How  do  the  blind  respond  to  them?  These  are  a  few 
questions  which  may  occur  to  some. 

In  the  early  days,  we  supplied  courses  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
prepare  or  purchase  books  for  them,  and  as  they  grew  in  popular 
demand.  From  that  time  to  now  we  have  added  new  courses  every 
year  or  two,  and  now  the  School  offers  forty-five  courses,  which 
include:  Instruction  in  Reading  Braille,  English  Grammar,  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  American  Literature, 
Short  Story  Appreciation,  Short  Story  Writing,  American  History 
(Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced),  Civics,  Ancient  History, 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,  English  History,  Arithmetic  (In- 
termediate and  Advanced)  Algebra,  Geometry,  General  Science, 
Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geography  (Commercial,  Descriptive 
and  Physical),  Geology,  Physiology  (Elementary  and  Advanced), 
Physics,  Psychology,  Bible  Studies,  Latin  (1st  and  2nd  years), 
French  (1st  and  2nd  years),  Spanish  (1st  and  2nd  years),  German 
(1st  and  2nd  years),  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Sales- 
manship, Life  Insurance,  Business  Law,  Economics. 

A  ^;omplete  high-school  course  is  offered  and  the  School  en- 
deavors to  have  the  student  do  such  work  as  would  be  acceptable 
for  credit  in  most  institutions.  Wliile  no  guarantee  is  given  that 
credits  granted  will  be  accepted  elsewhere,  a  number  of  Schools 
have  granted  it.  They  include  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  which 
have  given  credit  for  foreign-language  work  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  School's  instructors.  College  entrance  credit  has  been 
allowed  in  more  than  one  institution. 

Some  of  our  students  have  found  our  courses  of  material  value. 
A  college  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  for  several  years  been 
a  student  with  us.  An  instructor  in  one  of  our  State  Schools  for 
the  Blind  is  taking  a  course  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  study  pre- 
scribed in  that  institution  for  its  instructors.  A  man  who  will  be- 
cause of  circumstances  remain  in  prison  for  the  remaining  days  of 
his  life  is  among  our  keenest  and  brightest  students — a  fine  linguist 
and  student  of  history.  Ministers,  salesmen,  home  teachers,  teach- 
ers of  music,  insurance  agents,  and  a  larger  number  of  unemployed 
and  unemployable  blind  are  to  be  found  in  our  student  body.     To 
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all  of  them  we  offer  something  which  satisfies  their  bent,  which  fur- 
nishes just  the  thing  they  were  seeking,  or  with  pleasant,  stimulat- 
ing occupation.  We  can  illustrate  their  point  of  view  to  some  ex- 
tent by  excerpts  from  letters. 

This  first  one,  illustrating  a  typical  case  of  someone  in  search 
of  information,  reads : 

"I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  give 
me  information  concerning  pensions  for  the  non-sighted. 
I  live  in  Massachusetts.  Does  this  state  provide  a  pension? 

"At  the  present  time  I  have  no  income,  but  I  should 
like  very  much  to  secure  a  dictionary  of  my  own.  Do  you 
know  any  way  I  might  secure  one  without  funds?  You 
know  they  emboss  a  small  dictionary  which  is  very  con- 
venient. 

"Also,  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  could  have  some 
material  for  personal  use  put  into  Braille.  I  should  not  be 
able  to  pay.  There  is  not  a  great  deal — a  small  book  of 
etiquette  and  a  small  collection  of  literature  on  story-writ- 
ing. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  won't  form  the  impression 
that  I  am  one  of  those  blind  people  who  expect  a  great  deal 
for  nothing.  I  work  when  I  can  get  work  and  love  it,  but 
the  present  lack  of  it  is  indeed  discouraging  to  me.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  buy  necessities.  It  is  my  opinion  that  one 
without  sight  should  be  very  well  dressed.  But  how  can 
one  do  it  without  a  cent  of  income? 

"I  trust  this  will  be  a  personal  matter  between  you  and 
me  and  I  hope  I  am  not  putting  you  to  any  great  trouble." 

Here  is  one  from  a  man  in  Detroit,  53  years  old,  and  blind  for 
only  a  year,  whom  we  have  just  taught  to  read  Braille.  Dr.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  our  Board,  and  an  eminent  oculist,  attended  the  man 
and  put  him  in  touch  with  us. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interesting  and  helpful 
letter — the  one  received  a  few  days  ago.  I'll  be  delighted 
to  take  some  of  the  courses  you  mention,  a  little  later  on. 
I've  no  knowledge  of  any  blind  person  but  myself,  but  I 
suppose  it  is^  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  persons  have 
lost  their  sight  in  middle  life  and  have  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  the  leisure  tO'  improve  their  minds,  and 
if  I  may  judge  for  myself,  far  more  patience  in  the  task 
of  doing  so  than  they  had  when  more  'practical'  matters 
absorbed  their  attention.     These  fellows  now  have  the  first 
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good  opportunity  in  their  lives  to  find  out  'what  it's  all 
about'  on  many  subjects  of  common  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  discussion  of  which  we're  all  supposed  to  know 
something  but  of  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows 
anything  whatever.  What  do  we — most  of  us — know 
about  the  gold  standard  ?  What  about  the  balance  of  trade? 
Currency  inflation?  The  first  principles  of  economic  and 
social  relations?  Even  the  general  outline  of  our  own 
government,  national,  state  and  local  ?  What  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  courts  we  read  about  daily  in  the 
papers?  Darned  if  I  know  about  these  things,  and  it's  safe 
to  say  most  others  are  like  me. 

"So  your  courses  will  do  a  lot  for  me. 

"The  comparatively  little  contact  I've  had  so  far  with 
the  Hadley  School  has  meant  to  me  the  difference  between 
pretty  deep  despondency — skillfully  concealed  I  hope — and 
actual  cheerfulness  about  which  there  is  no  longer  the  least 
pretence.  I  don't  presume  to  speak  for  all  blind  persons, 
any  more  than  I  could  have  spoken  some  time  ago  for  those 
who  could  see,  but  to  me  at  least  the  loss  of  the  power  to 
read  far  outweighed  all  other  losses  entailed  by  the  loss;  of 
sight.  Invisible  food  tastes  fine,  and  is  easily  digested, 
invisible  smoke  tickles  the  throat  just  the  same,  invisible 
friends  talk  as  plainly  as  those  you  can  see,  and  when  it 
comes  to  thoughts — well,  even  the  eye  of  an  eagle  can't  see 
them,  and  they're  the  main  thing  in  life,  after  all.  But 
where  are  you  to  get  the  thoughts — fresh  ones  at  least — 
if  you  con't  even  read? 

"That's  where  this  Braille  comes  in,  and,  believe  me, 
it  means  the  difference  between  night  and  day.  I'd  have 
taken  it  up  before  if  I'd  known  how  easy  it  would  be.  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  work  myself,  but  I  had  the  unfounded 
notion  that  I'd  require  a  lot  of  help  from  some  sighted 
person,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  to  ask  for.  But  that 
little  Primer  of  yours  is  a  wonderful  little  job  and  half  an 
hour  on  the  first  day  was  all  the  help  I've  needed.  And 
now  I'm  getting  a  delightful  'kick'  out  of  readmg  that 
Reader's  Digest  you  sent  me.  I've  read  only  seventy-nme 
pages  so  far,  ior  many  words  are  still  pretty  slow  to  de- 
cipher. But  I'm  getting  to  be  a  much  better  guesser  than 
at  first  and  my  speed  is  at  least  twice  as  fast  now  as  it 
was  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  always  loved  the  Reader's 
Digest  when  I  could  read  it  in  ink-print  but  I  enjoy  it  even 
more  than  in  those  days.  I've  been  neglecting  the  instruc- 
tion book  for  Grade  II  you  so  kindly  sent,  but  I'll  get  back 
to  it  soon. 
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"And  I  certain!}^  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention 
to  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped  and  its  direct- 
or, Mr.  Campbell.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  as  you  suggest- 
ed, asking  if  there  might  be  any  possibility  of  his  putting 
me  in  touch  with  some  way  of  earning  an  honest  dollar 
or  two,  and  was  delighted  this  morning  to  receive  a  tele- 
phone call  from  him.  It  seems  he  lives  not  far  from  here, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  going  to  drop  around  soon — 
perhaps  this  evening — and  get  acquainted.  Mighty  nice 
and  thoughtful  of  you  to  suggest  my  getting  in  touch  with 
him.  He  seems  to  be  a  fine  man  and  speaks  very  cor- 
dially of  you  folks  at  the  Hadley  School." 

Here  are  others : 

From  Texas :  "I  long  to  take  up  some  more  studies. 
It  is  surely  a  great  thing  for  us  who,  though  we  cannot  find 
a  useful  place  in  the  world's  great  work  may  yet,  through 
the  School,  keep  our  facilities  bright  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  rust  out." 

From  West  Virginia:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  Wheeling  Ofifice  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  that  I  have  been 
appointed  a  special  agent  in  this  city  (Huntingdon,  West 
Virginia).  Words  fail  me  entirely  when  it  comes  to  tell- 
ing you  what  your  course  and  good  work  has  done  for  me 
so  far,  and  I  know  it  will  continue  to  help  me." 

(This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  students  who  were 
given  our  course  in  Life  Insurance,  and  later  an  agency 
with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  or  some  other  insur- 
ance company.) 

From  Tennessee:  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  enjoying  this  Spanish  course.  It  is  a  source  of  even 
greater  benefit  and  pleasure  than  I  ever  dreamed  of  when 
I  began.  Because  of  this  course  I  was  able  to  take  my 
place  in  the  Spanish  class  of  ^^^atkins  School  and  do  as 
well  (I  don't  say  it  egotistically  but  through  appreciation  of 
the  Hadley  School)  as  the  average  pupil.  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  me  to  keep  up  with  the 
class  were  it  not  for  my  correspondence  course.  I  have 
joined  the  Spanish  Club  and  am  sure  I'll  enjoy  that,  too." 

From  Brooklyn:  "You  have  been  so  kind  and  patient 
with  my  crude  efforts  that  one  really  feels  as  though  you 
were  personal  friends.  You  see,  I  lost  my  sight  a  little 
over  two  years  ago  in  an  accident,  and  at  precisely  the 
same  time  all  members  of  the  family  able  to  work  lost  their 
jobs.     I  won't  dwell  on  that  phase  of  the  condition  because 
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one  gets  tired  of  hearing  hard-luck  stories  nowadays,  but'  I 
decided  to  learn  Braille  immediately  so  I  could  continue 
my  beloved  studies.  After  learning  it  and  finding  that  I 
could  not  master  handcraft,  I  decided  that  if  all  people 
forced  to  be  idle  at  this  period  would  only  make  use  of 
their  time  by  studying  and  cultivating  their  minds,  the  time 
would  not  be  wasted,  for  when  they  became  employed  again 
they  would  maybe  qualify  for  a  better  position.  This,  of 
course  applies  to  people  in  general,  not  to  the  blind,  and  I 
did  want  to  learn  and  be  able  to  hold  my  own  with  all  peo- 
ple. My  whole  life  is  ahead  of  me,  not  behind  me,  for 
I'm  young,  (she  is  23)  and  don't  intend  to  let  blindness 
lick  me.  My  brain  still  functions  properly  so  why  should 
I  be  shoved  off  in  a  corner  to  twiddle  my  thumbs  like  a 
moron?  No  siree!  I  keep  in  touch  with  the  world.  And 
now  that  I  have  introduced  myself,  if  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions I'll  be  more  than  pleased  to  receive  them.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  crashing  in  on  you  this  way,  but  I  took  the 
liberty  because  you  seemed  so  much  like  a  friend  I  could 
not  resist.     Thank  you  so  much." 

From  Texas:      (from  a  woman  we  taught  to  read)  : 

"As  I  grow  more  and  more  shut  in  by  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness I  grow  more  thankful  for  the  blessed  Braille  and  for 
you  blessed  people  at  the  Hadley  School  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  make  life  endurable  for  me." 

We  might  give  many  more  but  these  will  be  enough  to  convey 
the  attitude  of  our  students  toward  our  work.  And  w'e  could  re- 
call the  young  Spaniard  in  the  West  who  tried,  in  despondency,  to 
end  his  life,  only  to  fail.  Bvit  through  encouragement  from  several 
sources  he  has  become  modestly  successful  as  a  storekeeper  in  his 
small  way  and  is  now  studying  hard  at  Civics,  preparatory  to  be- 
coming a  citizen.  Even  in  that  he  had  difficulty  for  the  examiners 
sent  him  away  once  and  told  him  to  learn  something  about  the 
United  States  and  its  government.  He  couldn't  seem  to  get  such 
information  as  is  needed  by  an  applicant  for  citizenship  out  there, 
but  we  secured  it  for  him.  And  there  is  the  man  in  Colorado  who 
took  our  course  in  Business  Law  and  who  recently,  after  asking  our 
advice,  successfully  disputed  the  ruling  of  a  deputy  assessor  in  re- 
gard to  some  land  he  owns.  We  could  mention  the  young  man 
whose  sight  was  destroyed  in  a  chemical  explosion  in  a  large  Chi- 
cago manufacturing  plant,  with  whom  we  made  the  first  contact  and 
whom  we  taught  to  read  Braille  while  he  was  yet  in  a  hospital  bed. 
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He  later  returned  to  his  native  state  and  has  since  graduated  from 
the  State  University  as  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  One  student 
who  has  worked  for  several  years  on  Scriptural  courses,  has  just 
been  ordained.  And  there  are  several  of  our  students  who  now 
contribute  fairly  regularly  stories  or  articles  of  one  sort  or  another 
to  various  publications,  for  which  they  receive  a  modest  compensa- 
tion. One  of  these  (who  died  recently)  had  lain  flat  on  his  back 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  entirely  paralyzed.  In  passing  we  might 
say  that  several  of  our  students  are,  in  addition  to  blindness,  hand- 
icapped in  other  ways,  some  entirely  confined  to  bed. 

Thus,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  and  study,  the 
knowledge  to  be  put  to  a  useful  and  sometimes  gainful  purpose, 
and  the  happiness  in  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  his 
time  is  occupied  to  advantage  and  that  he  has  found  friends  who  un- 
derstand and  sympathize— all  these  things  combined  help  our  blind 
people  to  a  fuller  life. 

And  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  touched  only  a  fringe  of  the  pos- 
sible field  of  service.  We  have  found  that  many  of  our  students 
live  in  isolated  regions  where  contacts  with  the  outside  world  are 
few.  Some  of  them  have  never  attended  school  a  day  in  their 
lives,  difficult  to  believe  though  it  may  seem.  There  must  be  many 
more. 

Insofar  as  possible  we  have  cooperated  with  other  agencies  for 
the  blind.  We  want  to  help  more,  and  shall  gladly  do  what  lies 
within  our  power  and  scope.  Some  states  doubtless  find  difficulty 
in  providing  home  teachers  who  can  teach  their  blind  to  read,  and 
to  use  the  typewriter.  Here  we  might  be  especially  useful.  Other 
courses  might  be  helpful,  too,  such  as  Life  Insurance  or  Salesman- 
ship, which  may  supply  or  supplement  the  knowledge  needed  by 
those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  such  work. 

Financial  stringency  must  for  the  present  curtail  any  further 
expansion  in  our  service.  But  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
inevitable  recovery  of  business,  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  our 
work  and  shall  then  hope  to  be  called  upon  by  many  more  agencies 
serving  the  blind,  as  well  as  by  blind  individuals,  to  the  end  that 
assisted  by  our  School,  the  blind  may  find  renewed  interest  in  life, 
that  they  may  become  more  enlightened,  more  resourceful,  more  ac- 
ceptable members  of  society. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  IMPROVE  LIBRARY  SERVICE,  FOR  THE 
BLIND  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  BRAILLE 

READER 

^Murray  B.  Ali.en^ 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Conunissioii  for  the  Adult  Blind 

A  book  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  sees  has  a  given  significance, 
a  given  value.  That  same  book  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is 
bhnd  has  the  same  significance,  the  samd  value,  plus  a  score  of  other 
virtues.  The  first  man  may  read  for  mere  relaxation — the  blind 
man  will  read  to  untwist  nerves  that  are  taut  by  a  day  ofi  travel  in 
the  dark.  The  man  with  sight  reads  poetry  as  a  form  of  beauty — 
the  blind  man  reads  it  as  one  of  the  few  forms  of  beauty,  of  art, 
not  denied  to  him.  A  girl  with  sight  thrills  at  a  novel — the  blind 
girl  finds  in  it  the  only  romance  that  she  may  ever  know.  So  with 
the  blind  boy  and  his  tales  of  adventure,  the  blind  man  and  his 
travelogues.  They  must  sit  at  home  and  take  their  deeds  of  dar- 
ing, their  wanderlust,  secondhand.  The  blind  student  substitutes 
textbooks  for  test  tubes  and  microscope.  Books  to  the  seeing  are 
a  supplement  to  life.  To  the'  blind,  they  are  a  sort  of  vicarious  life 
itself. 

In  another  sense,  also  books  for  the  blind  have  a  value  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  To.  the  new,  recruit  in  blindness,  to  the  isolated, 
and  to  the  spiritually  broken,  the  learning  of  touch-reading  may 
serve  as  a  means  of  occupational  therapy,  a  form  of  mental  hygiene. 
The/  sick  mind  and  the  shattered  personality  are  not  cured  by  living 
to  themselves.  They  take  strength  and  acquire  health  from  a  sane, 
constructive  effort  of  mind  and  hand.  Therein  lies  the  power  of 
finger-reading,  the  co-ordination  of  intelligence  with  manual  acti- 
vity. Unless  the  case  is  too  acute,  the  learner  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
patient  and  becomes  a  pupil.  In  this  particular  phase,  the  concern 
is,  not  so  much  what  the  man  learns,  but  what  he  exerts  himself  in 
doing.  It  is  a  matter  of  adjustment,  a  matter  of  learning  to  live 
in  the  dark  and  of  making  light  of  it. 

So  vital  a  part  of  the  world  of  the  blind  is  reading  that  any 
agency  serving  the  need  should  regard  itself  as  one  of  the  major 
institutions  in  the  field.  The  business  of  books  has  a  four-fold  as- 
pect. The  producer,  the  printing  house,  should  select  material  that 
will  meet  every  requirement  and  work  it  up  into  the  handiest  type 
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of  package  and  the  most  easily  accessible  form.  The  sales  agent, 
the  home  teacher,  should  work  the  "trade"  incessantly,  break- 
ing down  sales  resistance,  opening  up  new  territory,  listing  new 
customers,  and  increasing  new  and  wider  desires  among  old  clients. 
The  distributor,  the  library,  should  stock  a  complete  line  of  wares, 
carry  on  an  unceasing  advertising  campaign,  look  to  its  delivery 
system  for  speed  and  efficiency,  and  above  all,  knozv  its  public.  As 
the  ultimate  problem  is  consumption — the  greatest  number  of  books 
in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  number  of  readers — the  library,  charg- 
ed with  this  work,  has  a  most  important  duty  to  perform. 

With  the  flood  of  books  now  pouring  from  the  presses  under 
the  Pratt-Smoot  provision  and  from  other  sources,  there  is  no  anx- 
iety about  quantity.  The  flood  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  over- 
whelming. A  book  that  remains  on  the  shelves  is  an  economic 
waste.  If  the  book  is  not  read,  librarians  should  know  why  and 
report  back  to  the  publishers.  Money  should  go  into  books  that 
are  used.  By  reflecting  the  reader's  desires,  the  librarian  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  appointed,  the  supplying  of  readable 
matter  to  blind  people.  "The  well-thumbed  volume"  is  the  prize 
of  the  seeing  library.  By  the  same  token,  the  librarian  for  the  blind 
might  judge  that  the  "well-fingered  volume"  meets  the  approval 
of  the  blind  reader. 

The  stock  itself  should  be  kept  in  goood  condition.  A  good 
book  is  a  better  book  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  intact.  The  blocky 
form  and  size  of  embossed  books  makes  them  susceptible  of  easy 
break-down.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  print  libraries  to  rebuild 
old  books.  The  same  repair  of  books  for  the  blind  would  please 
readers.  Paper  and  cardboard  covers  should  receive  regular  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  Blind  readers  enjoy  neat,  substantial  bind- 
ing handicraft  just  as  do  the  seeing.  Both  find  esthetic  satisfaction 
in  a  well-dressed  book  and  one  that  is  also  immaculate.  A  meti- 
culous reader  does  not  like  to  encounter  with  his  fingers  souvenirs 
left  by  the  last  user.  Books  should  be  inspected  often  by  the  libra- 
rian and  renovated  when  necessary.  Readers  would  appreciate  the 
assurance  that,  no  matter  into  what  sort  of  hands  or  into  what  kind 
of  home  the  book  has  gone  before,  it  comes  to  him  clean  and  sani- 
tary. 

A  library  for  the  seeing  does  not  regard  itself  as  a  mere  ware- 
house for  books.     It  assumes  a  community  interest  in  stimulating 
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a  taste  for  good  reading.  It  acquaints  its  patrons  with  new  acces- 
sions and  lends  its  facilities  for  all  sorts  of  research  and  study  pro- 
jects. It  seeks  always  to  enlarge  its  clientele  by  advertising  and  by 
making  its'  stock  easily  accessible.  The  library  for  the  blind  should 
be  even  more  instant  in  and  out  of  season  to  broaden  its  usefulness. 
When  new  additions  arrive  in  any  quantity,  all  possible  readers 
should  be  advised  by  newspaper  items,  by  letters  to  societies  for  the 
blind,  and  by  letters  to  individual  readers.  Frequent  catalogues 
should  be  put  out  in  Braille.  This  is  a  most  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing method  of  inducing  readers  to  undertake  new  reading  ventures. 
Furthermore,  this  work  should  be  more  than  an  inventory  of  titles. 
It  should  include  short  book  reviews  to  captivate  the  reading  de- 
sire of  the  blind  patron  and  give  him  access  to  information  other- 
wise denied  him.  The  cost,  though  heavy,  should  justify  itself 
in  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  library  and  in  the  more  exact  sat- 
isfaction of  the  individual  reader.  Readers  usually  enjoy  selecting 
their  own  requests  from  their  own  book  lists,  especially  if  they 
know  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  book.  They  should  be  allowed  this 
privilege. 

In  any  activity  for  the  l)lind,  the  ideal  is  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum his  need  of  calling  upon  sight  for^  aid,  and  increase  to  a  max- 
imum his  power  of  self-help.  The  library  encourages  this  spirit  of 
independence  when  it  facilitates  easy  catalogue  reference  and  sim- 
ple packaging  of  books.  The  government  frank  brings  the  read- 
ing matter  to  the  door.  The  blind  person  opens  the  bundle  by  him- 
self. He  should  be  permitted  to  wrap  and  return  the  bundle  with- 
out aid.  A  very  simple  but  most  satisfying  convenience  is  any 
method  by  which  he  can  do  this  himself.  Some  distributors  use 
canvas  covers  with  the  return  address  attached.  Others  use  heavy 
manila  wrappers  with  returnable  stickers.  Whatever  the  custom, 
it  should  allow  the  customer  to  do  his  own  reshipping. 

The  circulating  library  can  know  personally  few  of  its  read- 
ers. If  reading  is  to  serve  the  blind,  their  rehabilitation,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  or  mental  hygiene,  educational  projects,  or  simple 
recreational  reading,  the  librarian  should  be  familiar  with  her  clients. 
A  mailing  list  is  not  enough.  It  is  as  impersonal  and  disinterested  as 
a  mechanical  addressograph.  If  the  function  of  the  library  is  mere- 
ly to  lend  books,  that  is  sufficient.     If  the  function  is  to  enrich  the 
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lives  of  the  blind,  there  must  be  an  intimate,  personal,  sympathetic 
comradeship  between  the  librarian  and  her  readers. 

The  close  relationship  of  lender  and  borrower  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  without  fuller  knowledge  than  a  simple  name  and  address 
afford.  Statistical  data  are  too  perfunctory  to  establish  goodwill. 
A  competent  social  background  should  accompany  the  name  of  each 
new  subscriber.  If  the  librarian  lacks  personal  acquaintance  with 
her  readers,  she  should  make  frequent  calls  upon  these  case  his- 
tories. Home  teachers  should  supply,  not  only  new  readers,  but 
facts  about  those  readers.  A  natural  partnership  should  exist  be- 
tween teacher  and  library.  Admitting  that  both  are  likely  over- 
worked, such  a  program  might  seem  burdensome.  However,  it 
should  eventually  prove  an  economy  in  time,  effort,  and  service.  If 
there  is  virtue  in  "reading  with  a  purpose",  there  must  be  an  equiv- 
alent virtue  in  serving  with  a  purpose.  The  system  of  basing  selec- 
tions for  any  particular  reader  upon  what  he  had  requested  before, 
has  little  logic  of  purpose.  He  might  want  to  change  his  literary  diet 
occasionally.  The  librarian  should  allow  him  the  privilege  or  should 
know  by  case  history  chart  what  he  might  need.  Selecting  what 
she  thinks  he  should  read  is  quite  as  purposeless. 

Those  who  work  with  human  beings  in  groups  must  guard 
against  standardizing  them.  A  word  now  popular  with  educators 
describes  this  fault.  It  is  "regimentation".  With  case  history 
sheets  and  an  occasional  correspondence  with  patrons,  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  regimenting  blind  readers.  Like  school  pupils, 
adult  readers  have,  a  right  to  their  own  individuality.  Any  attempt 
to  train  them  for  a  finer  literary  appreciation,  a  progressive  course 
of  study,  or  a  definite  educational  objective  should  be  grounded 
upon  that  principle.  In  the  earlier  days  of  touch  reading,  there  was 
often  a  positive  distaste  for  books  among  some  blind  people  because 
the  books  were  based  upon  some  other  man's  idea  of  "what  the 
well-read  blind  man,  should  read",  or  that  equally  bromidic  precept 
of  "how  to  be  cultured  though  blind".  The  newer  idea  recognized 
the  right  to  be  self -determining.  The  cultured  may  still  have  their 
Shakespeare  and  Browning  but  the  less  esthetic  may  now  have  their 
homespun  verse  and  their  action  stories.  Whether  we  go  along 
with  them  in  their  tastes  is  beside  the  point.  We  must  admit  that 
they  are  at  least  reading  and  that  they  may  eventually  grow  into 
blank  verse  and  Greek  tragedy. 
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There  lies  another  province  in  which  the  Hbrarian  and  the  home 
teacher  may  march  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Literary  appreciation  is 
a  legitimate  subject  for  home  teaching.  With  so  much  reading 
available  and  so  much  idle  time  in  which  to  read  it,  it  seems  axio- 
m.atic  that  the  blind  should  receive  a  refined  training  in  what  is 
good  and  strong.  It  is  not  enough  to  leave  the  commonplace  read- 
er with  Braille.  It  should  be  the  continual  task  of  the  teacher  and 
librarian  to  direct  and  cultivate  his  conception  of  literary  value  and 
good  taste  so  that  he  will  be,  not  only  a  better  read  man  but  a  bet- 
ter poised,  a  better  educated,  and  a  better  thinking  man.  If  he  has 
the  individual  capacity,  literary  development  is  as  important  in  his 
life  as  any  other  occupational  regimen. 

As  to  the  matter  of  consumption,  there  is  always  an  unanswer- 
ed challenge:  "What  about  your  readers — are  they  securing  the 
utmost  from  their  opportunities?"  Then  there  is  the  reverse  side: 
"What  about  your  non- readers ;  why  are  they  not  reading?"  Louis 
W.  Rodenberg  has  conceived  an  apt  phrase  to  imprint  upon  our 
minds  the  idea  of  utility  of  Braille.  He  calls  it  "Maximum 
Braillism."  It  implies  the  highest  efficiency  of  Braille  for  any  giv- 
en individual.  It  is  Braille  raised  to  the  nth  power  of  usefulness. 
It  asserts  the  all-inclusive  value  of  the  system  to  the  blind.  We 
may  argue  that  finger-reading  is  a  cumbersome  makeshift  fit  only 
for  the  mediocre,  the  blind-bound ;  or  we  may  contend  that  it  is  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  efficiency  and  applicable  for  every  use  that 
any  blind  person  may  require.  If  it  is  a  mere  stop-gap,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  indifference  in  spreading  its  use.  If  it  is  a  highly  ef- 
fective method  of  education  and  recreation,  then  we  are  guilty  if 
we  withhold  it  from  the  blind.  The  very  fact  that  we  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  production  and  circulation  com- 
mits us  to  it  as  a  valuable  help  to  the  blind.  If  we  believe  in  it,  we 
must  believe  in  its  widest  spread  among  the  blind. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  writer  outlined  a  plan  to  enlist  a 
greater  number  of  Braille  readers.  We  might  consider  the  subject 
again.  Of  all  the  beneficient  occupations  open  to  the  blind — em- 
ployment, workshops,  home  handicrafts,  school  training,  social  re- 
laxation, and  reading  itself — the  last  named  has  the  most  nearly 
universal  application.  Each  of  the  others  is  sharply  restricted  by 
circumstances,  by  the  individual  aptitude  of  the  blind  person,  by 
his  age,  by  his  economic  and  social  position.    Reading,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  limited  only  by  disabilities  outside  the  student's  blindness. 
Children  of  six  and  men  and  women  of  ninety  learn  to  read.  Bed- 
ridden invalids  and  men  of  affairs,  callous-handed  shopworkers, 
the  deaf-blind,  lonely  ranchers  and  inhabitants  of  crowded  slums — 
all  these  can  profit  from  it.  Even  previous  illiteracy  need  be  no 
insurmountable  bar.  The  most  serious  hinderances  are  physical 
and  mental  defects  like  mental  and  nervous  disorders  and  illness. 

However,  there  are  thousands  who  do  not  read.  Of  the  vast 
stocks  of  reading  that  are  set  before  us,  a  few  partake  and  gorge 
themselves ;  a  few  more  nibble  but  the  larger  number  go  hungry. 
The  money  that  goes  into  shops  admittedly  benefits  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  blind.  The  funds  for  relief  are  spread  thin  and 
reach  too  few.  Placement  agents  average  certain  costs  per  man 
per  job.  These  activities  are  all  costly  of  a  necessity  because  they 
serve  small  numbers.  With  reading,  however,  per  capita  costs  are 
reduced  to  small  denominations.  One  librarian,  one  library,  one 
shelf  of  books  can  benefit  hundreds.  If  they  benefit  only  a  hand- 
ful, there  is  a  challenge  to  be  met.  Idle  books  are  idle  money.  Idle 
hands  are  symbols  of  idle  minds. 

The  plan  mentioned  above  contemplated  a  co-operation  between 
home  teacher  and  the  librarian.  It  proposed  a  central  committee 
of  library  and  field  workers  to  co-ordinate  and  stimulate  a  nation- 
wide campaign  of  publicity,  of  energized  library  and  teaching  ser- 
vice, and  of  an  intensive  proselyting  among  the  non-readers.  The 
committee  should  receive  and  disseminate  regular  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  would 
inspire  the  backward  workers  and  commend  the  successful.  It 
would  interchange  reports  of  progress  and  keep  every  worker  on 
her  mettle  to  win  through  with  best  results. 

Although  the  front-line  trenches  in  this  campaign  would  be 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  home  teachers,  the  library  offi- 
cials should  serve  in  the  department  of  munitions,  bringing  up  the 
supplies  of  war — in  fact,  probably  making  the  declaration  of  war 
itself.  All  the  conquests  that  were  made  would  mean  final  tribute 
to  the  libraries.  Each  victory  would  bring  in  loyal  patrons  for  the 
lenders  of  books.  It  is  not  an  invasion  but  a  crusade  to  redeem 
our  adult  blind  from  Braille  illiteracy.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  the 
librarians  should  be  proud  to  march  with  the  colors.  Louis  Braille 
brought  his  system  to  final  perfection  in  1834.     How  better  could 
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a  centenary  bei  celebrated  than  to  dedicate  1934  to  an  intensive 
drive  for  Braille  readers?  That  would  be  a  fitting  monument  to 
erect  to  the  man  who  made  possible  a  universal  method  of  finger- 
reading. 

To  summarize  this  paper,  we  may  say  that  the  librarian  has  a 
two-fold  problem  to  solve.  She  has  the  material  phase,  the  books 
with  their  wide  selection,  their  proper  care,  and  their  speedy  and 
serviceable  distribution.  Above  and  beyond  that,  she  has  the  sec- 
ond phase,  the  human  element,  the  readers.  They  are  individuals, 
not  regiments.  They  must  be  separately  studied  and  comprehend- 
ed. They  are  capable  of  discouragement  or  inspiration,  ignorance 
or  education,  poor  taste  or  culture,  provincialism  or  universality. 
The  great  terra  incognita,  the  vast  white  spaces  on  the  map  of  the 
world  of  the  blind  are  ready  for  exploration  and  occupation  by  the 
libraries.  Readers  may  be  served  in  many  ways.  Books  are  no 
longer  a  matter  of  concern.  The  service  now  is  not  more  and  more 
books  but  more  and  more  readers  of  those  books. 


HOW   CAN   THE   SOCIAL   SERVICE   WORK  AND   THE 
BUSINESS  ELEMENT  IN  WORKSHOPS  BE  SEPARAT- 
ED  AS  TO   COST   SO  THAT   THE  BUSINESS   ELEr- 
MENT  CAN  BE  STUDIED  IN  A  RATIONAL  WAY? 

J.  T.  Hooper, 
Former  Superintendent,  ]Visconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

In  all  workshops  for  the  blind  there  are  two  distinct  and  almost 
opposite  projects  to  be  accomplished.  One  is  the  social  service  side 
of  the  work ;  the  other  is  the  business  side.  In  most  workshops 
these/ two  are  so  confused  and  mixed  as  to  costs  and  plan  that  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  determine  the  cost  of  either  one  or  the 
other ;  and  what!  is  more  important,  it  is  never  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  business  side  of  the  project  is  being  run  economically 
and  intelligently,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  tell  whether  the  social 
service  side  of  the  work  has  intelligent  direction. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  there  ought  to  be  some  system  of  account- 
ing by  which  the  cost,  the  extent  of  the  project  in  each  case,  and 
the  results  obtained  could  be  definitely  known  and  studied. 
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By  the  social  service  work  we  mean  any  and  all  assistances  or 
aids  given  because  of  the  handicap ;  in  other  words,  those  things 
which  would  not  be  allowed  in  an  ordinary  venture  conducted  for 
business  or  profit  in  a  shop  where  handicapped  peopld  were  not  em- 
ployed. It  includes  such  things  as  bonuses,  minimum  wage  scales 
(w'here  the  minimum  is  more  than  the  amount  earned  by  the  opera- 
tor), board,  lodging,  transportation,  etc. — overhead  of  whatever 
nature,  or  any  other  expense,  which  might  be  legitimately  charged 
to  aiding  the  handicapped.  Under  overhead  some  might  include 
such  items  as  supervision,  heat,  rent,  light,  special  assistance  given 
in  difficult  parts  of  the  article  manufactured,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  are  normally  done  without  assistance  in  the  ordinary  seeing 
shop. 

Just  exactly  how  much  and  what  items  should  be  considered  as 
social  service  projects  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
workmen,  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  individual  in  charge. 
No  one  can  definitely  prescribe  the  amount  of  such  assistance  or 
aids  for  any  particular  shop  or  project.  What  I  do  contend  is  that 
there  should  be  some  definite,  clear-cut  decision  as  to  how  much 
and  what  lines  of  social  service  work  shall  be  carried  on,  the  cost 
of  these  projects  definitely  allocated  to  social  service  work,  and  the 
cost  of  the  business  side  of  the  shop  kept  just  as  defihitely  and  dis- 
tinctly by  itself  so  that  in  the  end  we  may  be  able  to  study  the  bus- 
iness as  a  business  and  know  just  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  separate  accounting  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gives  a  very  much  more  definite  and  intelligent  plan 
for  handling  the  social  service  side  of  the  work.  Any  plan  w^hich 
provides  for  clear  thinking  and  definite  planning  always  brings  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligent  results.  Consequently,  it  may  mean  that 
after  we  have  definitely  planned  a  certain  line  of  social  service  work 
less  and  less  of  this  work  will  be  necessary  as  we  proceed  in  carry- 
ing out  our  plans.  The  very  outlining  of  the  project  and  the  plan- 
ning for  the  work  will,  in  many  cases,  show  us  that  some  of  the  so- 
cial service  work  which  we  thought  was  necessary  is  not  at  all  a 
thing  whifch  should  be  attempted  and  that  some  of  the  things  which 
we  do  are  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  in  developing  both  the  effi- 
ciency and  independence  of  the  very  one  we  are  trying  to  assist. 
Moerover,  w^hen  we  are  able  to  present  plans  of  the  social  service 
work  to  the  operator,  he  himself  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  forego 
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much  of  the  assistance  which  he  has  been  getting  because  he  can  see 
the  unreasonableness  and  foohshness  of  that  kind  of  assistance. 

This  separate  accounting  may  also  show  that  some  of  the  things 
which  we  thought  were  not  necessary  along  social  service  lines  must 
needs  be  added.  This  comes  from  studying  intelligently  what  we 
are  attempting,  the  cost  of  the  attempt,  and  the  results  which  we 
are  obtaining.  Then,  too,  it  gives  us  a  definite,  clearcut  opportunity 
to  study  the  real  costs  of  both  the  social  service  and  the  business  as- 
pects of  our  project ;  and  with  this  study  we  can  definitely  determine 
whether  the  social  service  work  is  costing  too  much  or  too  little, 
whether  we  are  attempting  too  much  or  too  little,  and  whether  the 
business  proper  is  a  paying  investment  or  is  being  run  in  a  careless, 
extravagant,  haphazard  manner  and  is  adding  unnecessarily  to  the 
social  service  cost  out  of  our  institution. 

Business  is  a  project  conducted  upon  a  capital  investment,  and 
the  investment  should  either  be  increased  or,  at  least,  kept  intact,  and 
it  cannot  for  any  extended  time  be  allowed  to  decrease  or  the  busi- 
ness is  a  failure  and  in  ordinary  institutions  bankruptcy  is  the  result. 
With  a  separate  accounting  system,  the  business  can  be  studied  so 
that  we  can  know  whether  we  are  running  it  intelligently  and  eco- 
nomically, whether  we  are  getting  eiit'iciency  and  value  received,  for 
the  wages  expended,  whether  we  are  using  modern  methods,  and 
whether  the  business  which  we  are  attempting  to  run  can  be  run 
with  the  class  of  labor  we  have,  and,  also,  whether  the  business  is 
an  obsolete  and  absolutely  out-of-date  proposition  and  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  under  any  conditions. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  an  address  before  this  body  in  which 
I  likened  business  to  a  road  under  construction,  and  I  cited  the 
warning  which  you  read  under  such  conditions :  "This  road  is  under 
construction ;  travel  at  your  own  risk."  That  truly  is  what  modern 
business  is  at  all  times.  A  business  which  would  pay  ten  years  ago 
with  the  kind  of  workmen  which  we  were  employing  then  might  be 
a  complete  failure  today,  both  because  of  the  change  of  business 
conditions  and  because  of  the  character  of  the  workmen  which  we 
can  procure  today  as  compared  with  those  we  obtained  ten  years  ago. 

We  found  at  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Mil- 
waukee that  willow  baskets  before  the  World  War  and  during  the 
war  could  be  made  and'  sold  at  a  profit,  but  that  now,  because  of  the 
competition  of  imported  baskets,  family-made  in  Central  Europe,  it 
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is  absolutely  impossible  to  conduct  a  business  along  the  lines  of  man- 
ufacturing willow  baskets  in  this  country.  Baskets  which  cost  us 
from  $9  to  $10  a  dozen  to  manufacture  during  the  early  part  of  this 
year  could  be  imported  and  landed  in  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  doz- 
en. Any  intelligent  superintendent  of  a  workship  would  readily 
see  that  the  manufacturer  of  willow  clothes-baskets  and  hampers 
under  such  conditions  was  out  of  the  question. 

Accordingly,  we  revamped  our  shop.  We  went  into  the  manu- 
facture of  small  baskets,  market  baskets,  automobile  baskets,  candy 
baskets,  flower  baskets  and  those  articles  in  which  we  could  meet 
competition.  We  no  longer  attempt  the  manufacture  of  willow 
clothes-baskets  or  hampers  except  on  special  order  at  cost  prices. 

Moreover,  upon  studying  industry  we  found  that  cocoa  mats 
could  be  manufactured  by  the  blind  and  woven  on  looms.  We  also 
found  that  in  Milwaukee,  within  a  block  of  our  shop,  there  had  been 
conducted  some  years  ago  a  cocoa  mat  factory  at  profit.  However, 
the  owner  and  operator  of  this  shop  had  died  and  his  sons  did  not 
care  for  the  business,  so  that  the  shop  had  been  dismantled,  machines 
sold  for  junk,  and  the  business  discontinued.  We  also  found  the 
foreman  of  this  shop  who  was  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  work. 
He  had  the  drawings  and  patents  on  all  of  the  looms  which  are  used 
and  on,  some  of  the  other  machinery,  and  knew  definitely  where  to 
purchase  equipment  to  complete  the  equipping  of  the  shop.  We 
found,  further,  that  there  was  no  manufacturer  of  cocoa  rugs  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  of  these  rugs  were  being  imported 
from  Canada,  Europe,  Australia  and  India. 

After  much  study  we  concluded  to  go  into  this  line  of  work  and 
are  now  devoting  one  entire  floor  of  our  plant  to  this  industry,  em- 
ploying twenty-three  blind  and  partially-blind  men,  with  only  one 
sighted  helper  who  is  the  foreman  of  the  shop.  Although  we  have 
been  in  the  business  less  than  a  year,  we  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  all  the  cocoa  mats  we  could  make,  and  have  run  the  business  at  a 
good  profit.  It  requires  an  investment  of  some  $3,000  for  equip- 
ment and  about  $2,000  for  material  to  start  the  project.  It  looks  as 
if  this  was  a  line  of  industry  which  can  now  be  operated  intelligent- 
ly and  profitably  by  our  blind  workers.  Without  any  bonuses  or 
assistance  whatever,  on  piece  work  our  operators  are  able  to  earn 
from  $12  to  $25  on  a  forty-four  hour  week  basis.  This  is  what  I 


mean  by  an  intelligent  study  and  management  of  the  business  side 
of  the  project,  because  the  cost  has  been  definitely  determined. 

Another  and  very  useful  advantage  in  separate  accounting  is 
the  possibility  under  such  conditions,  of  making  an  intelligent  and 
definite  presentation  of  the  cost  of  both  sides  of  our  shops  to  the 
appropriating  body  of  the  institution.  If  our  appeal  is  for  aid  and 
social  service  work,  it  is  so  much  more  effective  if  we  can  show 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  cost  of  this  side  of  our  work.  If  our  ap- 
peal is  for  business  assistance  or  an  operating  capital,  nothing  is 
more  effective  in  presenting  such  a  matter  to  a  real  business  man 
than  to  be  able  to  show  definitely  and  clearly  the  exact  cost  of  the 
business  side  of  our  project. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  with  a  continued  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  to  you  what 
I  have  tried  to  present :  That,  in  all  workshops  there  must  be  dis- 
tinctly in  the  mind  of  the  director  of  the  shop  the'  extent,  the  neces- 
sity for,  and  the  objective  to  be  attained  in  the  social  service  side  of 
the  work,  and  clearly  in  mind  what  that  work  is  to  cost.  And  there 
must  be  just  as  clearly  in  mind  the  extent,  the  cost,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  business  to  be  conducted.  When  these  things  are  kept 
definitely  and  clearly  as  separate  projects,  necessarily  carried  on  to- 
gether in  most  cases,  then,  and  then  only,  can  workshops  be  con- 
ducted in  a  sensible,  intelligent  and  clearcut  manner. 


CO-OPERATIVE   ACTIVITIES   AMONG   ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Peter  J.  Salmon, 

Secretary  and  Assisiaiif  Director,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  emphasized  in  each 
public  announcement  the  necessity  for  close  cooperation  among  all 
the  American  people.  He  has  suggested  over  and  over  again  that 
the  success  of  each  and  every  plan  to  bring  us  out  of  the  depression 
is  dependent  entirely  on  a  keen  spirit  of  cooperation.  Personal 
convenience  or  even  personal  gain  must  be  sacrificed  to  make  way 
for  a  great  collective  pull  together,  which  is  the  essence  of  coopera- 
tion. The  President  has  spoken  of  team-play,  which  is  just  another 
name  expressing  the  idea  of  cooperation. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  might  just  as  well  have  been 
talking  to  workers  for  the  blind,  but  if  he  had  been,  he  would  not 
have  been  expressing  a  new  idea.  Work  for  the  blind  has  been 
built  around  the  central  thought  of  cooperation.  In  fact  it  has  de- 
pended for  its  success  on  the  getting  together  of  individuals  and 
groups — all  working  toward  a  common  goal. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  con- 
crete example  of  cooperation.  We  come  together  at  stated  periods 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  our  problems  on  a  basis  of  coopera- 
tive action,  and  our  success  or  failure  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
team-play  we  are  able  to  get. 

The  practical  purpose  of  this  paper  is  expressed  in  its  title, 
"Cooperative  Activities  Among  Organizations  for  the  Blind."  This 
group  presents  a  definite  field  in  which  team-play  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. While  workshops  for  the  blind  have  their  own  individual 
and  distinct  set-ups  and  while  in  some  ways  the  activities  of  one  do 
not  coincide  with  another,  they  are,  nevertheless,  all  working  for 
the  same  general  goal — that  of  employing  blind  men  and  women 
whether  from  an  occupational  or  an  industrial  standpoint. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which,  I  believe  we  could  cooperate  would 
be  to  sit  down  together  and  formulate  a  definite  code  of  practice, 
much  the  same  as  is  being  done  today  by  all  industries,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  determine  as  to  just  where  organizations  for 
the  blind  will  benefit  most  by  going  along  with  their  trade  associa- 
tions, or  by  standing  in  a  group  by  themselves.  Personally,  I  lean 
very  much  toward  working  along  with  the  trade  groups  so  as  not  to 
segregate  work  for  the  blind  as  such ;  but  granting  that  this  course 
is  adopted,  we  still  should  have  among  ourselves  a  definite  code — 
the  principles  of  which  it  should  be  our  purpose  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible,  even  through  trade  associations.  Such  a  code  should 
consider  the  subject  of  maximum  hours  for  blind  labor  as  well  as 
the  vitally  important  subject  of  minimum  wages  or  piece  rates. 

We  should  also  consider  a  subject  which  has  been  adversely 
aft'ecting  work  for  the  blind  for  a  long  time and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  selling  below  the  prevailing  market  prices.  To  say  this  is 
general  in  work  for  the  blind  would  be  definitely  making  a  mis- 
statement. It  is,  however,  general  enough  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  criticism  from  the  outside  as  well  as  an  annoyance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  blind.     Industry  at  large  today  is  going  to  be 
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asked  not  to  sell  its  products  below  cost.  It  does  not  naturally  fol- 
low from  this  that  organizations  for  the  blind  will  be  able  to  sell 
their  products  at  a  profit,  but  it  does  follow  that  organizations  for 
the  blind  have  an  obligation  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  those  who 
provide  their  monies  either  through  private  subscriptions  or  grants 
from  the  state,  to  sell  their  products  at  fair  market  prices.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  no  right  to  undermine  the  market  of  our  sighted  com- 
petitors, and  to  this  end  think  that  we  should  work  toward  the  diver- 
sity of  industries  rather  than  concentrating  in  a  large  way  on  any 
one  or  two  industries  which  will  make  us  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  open  market. 

Another  question  that  should  be  settled;  definitely  is  the  one  re- 
garding the  labeling  of  the  products  made  by  the  blind.  When  the 
name  of  an  organization  for  the  blind  appears  on  a  product,  the 
consuming  public  have  a  right  to  believe,  and  they  do  believe,  that 
this  article  was  essentially  made  by  a  blind  worker.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  some  organizations  for  the  blind,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  products  they  manufacture,  to  purchase  certain  kindred 
products  in  order  to  adequately  serve  their  trade  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  hold  the  business  on  the  products  that  they  do  manufac- 
ture. I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  organization  for  the  blind  which 
purchases  such  products  and  makes  a  profit  on  them  to  promote  the 
general  work  for  the  blind,  provided  they  do  not  label  these  pro- 
ducts. The  writer  feels  that  except  for  some  unusual  circum- 
stance, no  organization  for  the  blind  has  a  right  to  affix  its  label  to 
a  product  indicating  or  suggesting  that  it  is  made  by  the  blind,  un- 
less the  article  has  been  essentially  manufactured  by  one  or  more 
blind  persons.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  rugs,  where  the  rug  is 
woven  by  the  sighted,  and  the  blind  person  simply  ties  the  fringe,  a 
label  on  this  product  indicating  that  it  was  made  by  a  blind  worker 
would  constitute  a  misrepresentation;  and  in  the  case  of  brooms 
manufactured  by  the  sighted,  where  the  blind  might  do  some  of  the 
packing  operations,  including  putting  on  their  own  label,  the  writer 
believes  that  this  would  be  equally  a  misrepresentation.  This  par- 
ticular phase  of  this  paper  is  aimed  at  no  one  ini  particular,  as  there 
has  been  no  definite  code  existing  among  organizations  for  the  blind 
up  td  date  which  would  indicate  the  feeling  of  the  general  group  on 
this  or  other  vital  subjects.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  a 
definite    statement    from    the   qualified    group    of    workers    among 
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shops  for  the  bhnd  will  be  very  helpful.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  label  which  indicates  that  a  product  is  made  by  the  blind  could 
be  one  of  the  most  essential  means  toward  selling  the  products  of 
the  blind — provided  that  the  standard  of  quality  of  these  products 
were  brought  up  to  the  place  where  they  could  be  guaranteed  as  be- 
ing uniformly  good.  This  is  a  goal,  however,  yet  to  be  attained. 
We  are  all  working  toward  it  and  some  have  advanced  to  a  high  de- 
gree. It  would  be  a  splendid  thing,  for  example,  if  products  made 
by  the  blind  were  so  well  manufactured  that  they  were  called  for 
in  the  stores  under  some  general  trade-mark  which  would  indicate 
that  they  were  the  product  of  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  above  thoughts,  concerning  a  code  of  general 
practice  among  shops  for  the  blind,  the  subject  of  cost  would  neces- 
sarily enter  into  any  worthwhile  scheme.  Some  general  set-up  as 
to  what  should  constitute  the  cost  of  the  product  of  the  blind  is 
highly  essential.  This  type  of  thing  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
any  large  group  sitting  down  in  a  conference  together,  except  for  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject.  A  small  committee  of  five  or 
seven  would  be  necessary  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a  plan  which 
would  be  later  presented  to  a  larger  group.  I  plan  to  offer  such  a 
resolution  to  come  up  before  you  at  the  business  meeting. 

Another  suggestion  for  cooperative  consideration  is  the  follow- 
ing: As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of 
national  organizations  which  originally  fought  for  the  passage  of 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  affecting  the  sale  of  convict-made  products 
on  the  open  market.  This  law  becomes  effective  on  January  19, 
1934,  and  these  national  groups  have  been  and  are  now  working 
toward  getting  the  various  states  to  enact  laws  which  will  coincide 
with  the  principles  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  and  make  it  effective 
in  their  states — thus  removing  the  prison-made  product  from  the 
open  market.  At  least  fifteen  states  have  so  far  enacted  such  laws 
and  others  will  follow.  Growing  out  of  this  work  I  have  had  an 
increasing  belief  that  it  would  be  possible  for  shops  for  the  blind  to 
get  together  and  secure  some  of  the  broom  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  that  of  the  various  states.  To  this  end,  I 
have  had  resolutions  passed  by  the  Eastern  Broom  Manufacturers 
and  Supply  Dealers  Association,  and  the  National  and  Central 
Broom  Manufacturers  Associations,  endorsing  the  policy  that  the 
broom  requirements  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments  should 
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be  purchased  from  the  bHnd.  These  associations  constitute  prac- 
tically all  there  is  in  the  way  of  association  work  in  the  broom  in- 
dustry. I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  have  been  assured  that  we  would  receive  their  wholehearted  co- 
operation, since  they  realize  that  broom-making  is  one  of  the  trades 
in  which  blind  people  engage  successfully.  Here  is  a  place  where 
we  can  use  the  word  "co-operate"  to  practical  advantage.  The  same 
committee  which  would  consider  the  code  of  fair  practice  of  shops 
for  the  blind  could  be  very  readily  constituted  as  a  committee  to  go 
into  this  subject  of  whether  or  not  organizations  for  the  blind  would 
care  to  go  after  Federal  and  state  government  business  on  brooms. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  broom  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government,  I  would  like  to  make  mention  of  something 
which  happened  recently :  On  the  3rd  of  June,  we  secured  an  order 
for  6000  dozen  brooms  from  the  quartermaster  at  Brooklyn.  These 
brooms  were  required  to  be  delivered  on  the  15th  of  June,  but  we 
got  an  extension  until  the  20th.  Not  being  able  to  manufacture 
but  about  1200  dozen  of  these  in  our  own  plant  in  this  short  time, 
we  were  obliged  to  look  to  other  manufacturers  to  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  this  order.  We  first  communicated  by  wire  and 
long  distance  telephone  with  eleven  organizations  for  the  blind  as 
far  West  as  Indianapolis.  For  one  reason  or  another,  only  two  of 
these  organizations  were  in  a  position  to  accept  part  of  this  con- 
tract. Several  of  them  quoted  prices  about  $1  a  dozen  above  the 
price  we  had  obtained  and  others  were  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
order  under  any  conditions.  We  therefore  went  into  the  open  market 
and  purchased  the  brooms — on  the  bulk  of  which  we  made  46  cents 
a  dozen  profit  and  on  a  portion  as  high  as  75  cents  a  dozen.  The 
brooms  that  were  purchased  from  the  sighted  had  no  label.  They 
could  have  put  their  own  label  on  them  if  they  had  desired,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  did  not  put  our  label  on  them.  This  also,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  our  idea  of  co-operation  in  that  we  gave  the  organizations 
for  the  blind  the  first  opportunity  to  make  as  many  of  the  brooms 
as  they  could  at  the  prevailing  market  price.  We  are  always  glad 
when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  work  with  another  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  believe  that  this  spirit  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way. 

In  order  to  show  just  what  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation 
may  I  cite  for  you  the  following  incident  which  occurred  with  this 
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order  for  the  quartermaster :  In  addition  to  the  6000  dozen  brooms 
order  which  we  had,  an  additional  order  for  approximately  4000 
dozen  was  divided  among  two  or  three  other  dealers.  All  of  these 
brooms  were  to  be  made  according  to  the  new  Federal  Specification 
No.  H-B-51.  On  one  of  the  early  days  of  deliveries,  the  chief  in- 
spector rejected  about  1000  dozen  brooms  on  the  basis  that  broom 
dye  had  been  used.  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  captain  and 
showed  him  that  the  specifications  did  not  specify  that  no  broom 
dye  should  be  used,  and  since  the  practice  of  using  dye  was  in  good 
common  usage  in  the  broom  industry,  it  naturally  followed  that  if 
the  quartermaster  did  not  want  broom  dye  used  in  his  brooms,  the 
specifications  should  so  state.  The  captain  thought  this  good  reas- 
oning, but  wanted  to  be  shown  a  little  more  on  the  subject  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  aides  to  investigate.  I  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  the  trade  associations  of  the  broom  industry  and  with  some  of 
the  larger  manufacturers  and  had  them  send  telegrams  to  the  cap- 
tain regarding  this  subject  and  back  up  my  statement  regarding  the 
use  of  broom  dye.  Within  eighteen  hours,  the  captain  had  enough 
information  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  so  that  he 
ruled  that  the  use  of  broom  dye  would  be  allowed.  Not  only  the 
1000  dozen  brooms,  but  the  balance  of  the  entire  order  has  been  re- 
ceived without  a  question  of  broom  dye  coming  up  again.  This 
question  has  been  one  which  had  been  troublesome  at  the  army  base 
for  years — even  before  the  manufacture  of  brooms  went  over  to  the 
Federal  Penitentiary — and  here  by  just  a  little  concerted  action  by 
interested  parties,  the  question  was  effectively  and  rightfully  decid- 
ed. I  cite  this  as  a  good  example  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
among  shops  for  the  blind  were  we  to  concentrate  our  efforts  to- 
gether on  any  one  project. 

Another  means  of  cooperation  has  been  engaged  in  by  organ- 
izations for  the  blind  in  the  exchange  of  products.  As  all  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  do  not  manufacture  the  same  type  of  articles, 
there  is  often  an  opportunity  to  make  such  exchange  with  profit  to 
both  groups.  The  writer  believes  that  this  constitutes  an  avenue  of 
worthwhile  investigation  by  all  organizations  for  the  blind.  We 
have  been  cooperating  with  a  number  of  groups  in  this  regard  and 
believe  that  the  idea  holds  real  possibilities  for  further  development. 
It  is  making  a  practical  application  of  the  term  "co-operation". 

Finally,  there  is  no  use  just  talking  about  co-operation.  Every- 
one knows  what  the  term  means  and  its  significance  as  merely  a 
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theory  does  not  interest  us  so  much  as  its  rise  in  our  everyday  life 
in  working  out  our  mutual  problems ;  and  so  many  of  our  problems 
are  kindred  in  character  that  we  should  have  a  closer  means  of 
working  together,  not  only  every  two  years,  but,  I  believe,  oftener. 
When  difficulties  arise,  the  time  to  settle  them  is  right  then  and  not 
to  wait  until  the  necessity  is  over  and  at  least  partly  forgotten.  A 
code  of  general  practice  would  form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  close  and  practical  co-operation  between  shops  for  the  blind  which 
have  much  toi  learn,  and  much  to  give  to  each  other.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  your  consideration  of  such  a  code. 


NEED   FOR  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  IN   BEHALF 

OF  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  FOR  THE 

ADULT  BLIND 

*Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Executive  Office,  New  Jersey  C ommission  for  the  Blind 

The  group  of  blind  is  comparatively  small  for  it  is  one  twelfth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  this  country  and  this 
small  percentage  includes  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  cradle  to 
those  nearing  the  century  mark.  These  are  of  every  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  of  every  degree  of  intelligence,  with  every 
known  or  unknown  physical  or  mental  handicap.  Before  any  or- 
ganization can  be  of  help  in  rehabilitating  the  individual,  facts  and 
conditions  should  be  surveyed  and  studied  carefully  in  co-operation 
with  local  and  national  health  societies.  When  planning  a  program 
there  should  be  included  the  prevention  of  many  things  other  than 
blindness  for  example,  affections  of  the  lungs,  heart,  ears,  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  epileptic  spells,  etc.  No  training  or  occupa- 
tion which  would  aggravate  these  conditions  should  be  attempted. 
The  organization  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  adult  blind  must 
also  include  in  its  program  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  trained  from 
youth  in  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neWly  blinded  adult ;  for  before  he  can  be  properly  placed  for  em- 
ployment the  blind  person  must  become  familiar  with  the  commu- 
nity resources  and  facilities. 


Ways  and  means  of  affording  helpful,  enjoyable  recreation 
should  be  studied;  also  avocational  interests  should  be  developed  as 
well  as  the  retraining  of  the  blind  individual  towards  gainful  occu- 
pation. Some  such  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  organized  work 
for  the  blind  might  eliminate  much  of  this  dissatisfied  unrest  among 
the  unemployed  blind.  Active  recreation  for  young  folks  with  the 
seeing,  and  quiet  mental  recreational  matching  of  brain  with  brain 
will  shorten  many  a  weary  hour  for  both  the  blind  and  their  seeing 
companions.  A'  theatre  pass  issued  to  a  blind  person  and  guide  en- 
ables the  blind  to  confer  favors  on  seeing  associates. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  consider  the  history  and  development 
of  work  for  and  by  the  adult  blind  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as 
three  of  our  leading  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  namely,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  have  since  our 
previous  biennial  convention  celebrated  their  100  years  of  educa- 
tional work  with  the  blind  youth  of  the  country,  honoring  their  re- 
spective founder-superintendents.  Doctors  Rust,  Fisher  and  Howe. 
Although  these  schools  have  been  maintained  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  youth,  from  time  to  time  their  doors  have  been  opened  for 
limited  periods  of  special  training  to  admit  newly  blinded  persons 
who  seemed  to  possess  the  attitude  and  aptitude  of  studious  scholars. 

Boston  and  Philadelphia  established  workshops  where  special 
trades  were  learned  and  followed  by  former  pupils  of  their  schools 
for  the  blind  but  it  was  not  until  1882,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  for  the 
instruction  of  only,  the  adult  blind. 

.  The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  its 
meeting  held  in  June,  1893,  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  with 
the  director  of  the  school  for  the  selling  of  articles  made  by  blind 
women  of  New  England  at  the  institution  salesroom  then  located 
on  Avon  Street,  Boston,  and  later  moved  to  Boylston  Street  of  that 
city.  This  committee  continued  taking  charge  of  this  phase  of  work 
for  adult  blind  women  until  in  June  of  1907,  when  it  was  transfer- 
red to  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 
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As  the  making  of  articles  in  their  homes  developed,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  in  many  communities  blind  men  ajid  women 
who  were  anxious  to  learn  something  which  would  occupy  their 
time,  so  this  same  alumnae  association  at  its  meeting  in  June, 
1898,  created  a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  which  would  enable  each 
member  of  the  organization  to  teach  the  blind  of  his  community  to 
read  and  write  embossed  types.  Mr.  Anagnos  agreed  to  furnish  the 
books  and  apparatus  for  this  instruction.  He  further  agreed  to  loan  ■ 
books  from  the  library  of  Perkins  and  pay  expressage  of  same  to 
and,  from  the  reader.  One  of  the  pupils  under  this  plan,  namely  J. 
Newton  Brede  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  felt  that  this  work 
should  be  done  more  systematically  and  intensively.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  in  1900,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
that  provided  for  the  home  teaching  of  the  newly  blinded  adult  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  that  state.  Said  Board  of  Education 
requested  Mr.  Anagnos  to  direct  and  develop  this  state  work  for  the 
adult  blind.  In  November  of  1900,  Mr.  Anagnos  appomted  two 
pioneer  teachers  (Aliss  Lillian  R.  Garside  and  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes)  graduates  of  Perkins  and  of  recognized  normal  schools  for 
the  seeing.  He  charged  these  teachers  to  seek  out  the  blind  in  each 
community  through  church,  school  and  newspaper  publicity  and  to 
teach  the  blind  anything  which  would  add  to  their  happy  usefulness 
to  themselves,  their  families  or  their  communities.  These  teachers 
were  further  advised  to  keep  records  of  facts  regarding  their  pupils 
such  as  date  and  place  of  birth,  cause  of  blindness,  age  at  which 
blindness  occurred,  former  occupation,  a  record  of  length  and  type 
of  lesson,  the  family  and  its  attitude  towards  the  blind  member. 

As  these  teachers  went  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  old  Bay  State  they  found  blind  men  well  established  in  shops  of 
their  own  where  they  had  made  and  were  still  making  a  good  living 
at  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  hair  mattresses,  reseating  chairs 
and  the  making  of  brooms.  Even  when  the  state  work  for  the 
blind  was  organized,  blind  men  were  still  operating  such  shops  in 
connection  with  their  family  homes.  However,  the  development  of 
electrical  machinery  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  by  prison 
labor  in  many  of  the  states  soon  forced  these  private  businesses  out 
of  existence.  When  in  1910  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  was  or- 
ganized in  New  Jersey  it  was  found  that  similar  shops  were  con- 
ducted by  the   blind   of  that   state  in  connection  with  their  homes. 
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The  development  of  this  phase  of  the  work  will  be  presented  by  A. 
L.  Curado,  superintendent  of  the  Trades  Department  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind. 

These  pioneer  teachers  also  found  that  what  had  been  thought 
to  be  a  new  line  of  work  in  1893,  the  so-called  home  industries  for 
blind  women,  was  only  another  form  of  homework ;  for  in  Brock- 
ton, Lynn,  the  Abbingtons,  the  Weymouths  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  s-hoe  section  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  blind  women  were 
employed  and  received  wages  for  sewing  linings  of  shoes.  Again 
thQ  development  of  electrical  machinery  soon  took  this  line  of  work 
out  of  the  home. 

These  home  teachers  of  Massachusetts  found  many  elderly 
blind  women  surrounded  by  most  affectionate  families.  It  was  a 
bit  perplexing  at  first  to  find  a  maiden  woman  called  mother  or 
grandma,  but  the  explanation  was  that  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
founder  and  organizer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  haa  also  been  for 
forty  years  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections and,  being  a  strong  believer  in  the  importance  of  family 
life  in  the  training  of  a  child,  had  placed  the  state's  dependent 
children  in  the  homes  of  his  former  blind  pupils.  These  children 
grew  and  brought  up  their  own  families,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  to  honor  and  love  their  foster  mothers. 

As  the  last  century  of  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  has 
recognized  the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual  to  an  education 
and  to  employment  or  work,  so  this  century  should  also  recognize 
and  stress  the  right  of  the  individual  to  prevention  of  blindness, 
both  physical  and  mental. 

The  pioneer  workers  in  this  field  of  rehabilitating  the  adult 
blind  of  Massachusetts  were  greatly  assisted  by  an  eminent  oculist 
of  Boston,  Dr.  Edward  Jack ;  and;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Baldwin,  also  of 
Boston,  a  prominent  nerve  specialist  and  member  of  the  staff  of 
McLane's  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  These  physicians  gave  most 
generously  of  their  time  to  examining,  advising  and  treating  many 
cases.  Sight  was  restored  to  a  few  and  others  received  medical 
treatment  which  improved  their  condition  so  that  they  would  profit 
by  the  retraining.     The  home  teacher  was  advised  that,  because  of 
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other  disabilities,  it  would  be  impossible  and  detrimental  to  try  to 
teach  these  patients,  but  that  they  should  have  the  wise,  friendly 
fellowship  of  their  relatives  and  neighbors.  Professor  Mary  Whit- 
ing Caulkins  in  charge  of  the  department  of  psychology  at  Welles- 
ley  College  and  her  able  assistant,  Dr.  Gamble,  rendered  valuable 
counsel  as  to  the  cause  of  probable  mental  peculiarities  of  these 
early  pupils. 

When  the  majority  of  persons  are  told,  or  receive  intimations 
that  all  has  been  done  to  restore  their  sight,  that  it  is  possible  for 
science  to  do,  they  find  themselves  on  the  highway  of  life  determin- 
ed to  reach  the  city  of  their  dreams ;  restored  physical  vision.  They 
must  be  helped  to  the  realization  that  Damascus  may  hold  greater 
opportunities  through  the  awakening  of  that  inner  eye  of  the  mind 
which  will  reveal,  opportunities  of  service  impossible  to  perceive 
with  the  physical  eye.  Only  when  this  parting  in  the  ways  has  been 
reached,  for  example,  acknowledgment  of  blindness,  are  they 
ready  for  physical  and  mental  training  which  will  enable  them  to 
adjust  their  living  with  a  handicap,  and  not  an  affliction.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  the  information  possible  regarding  the  blind  person, 
family,  and  community  be  secured ;  for  if  the  blind  are  to  be  raised 
above  pity  for  themselves  and  the  members  of  their  families,  there 
must  be  discovered  general  facts  regarding  their  conditions  through 
which  these  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made.  The  experience  of 
the  first  generation  of  work  with  the  adult  blind,  indicates  that  more 
than  the  handicap  of  blindness  must  be  considered  and  overcome, 
if  the  blind  are  to  receive  training  to  fit  them  to  take  again  their 
place  on  the  battlefield  of  life ;  also  that  blindness,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  limitations,  must  be  studied  if  the  individual  is  to 
be  enabled  to  do  his  rightful  share  in  the  productivity  of  humanity. 

The  contributions  which  psychology  and  psychiatry  through  the 
field  of  research  might  make  to  the  progress  of  this  work  will  be 
presented  by  Jarvis  C.  Worden,  supervisor  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
BHnd  in  Rhode  Island. 

Organizations  working  in  behalf  of  the  blind  should  first  de- 
vise a  definite  plan  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  by  asking  that 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  appoint  a 
committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  outlining  a  program  of  co- 
operation   for   local   and   state  boards  of  health  which  will  also  be 
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operable  between  physicians  and  ophthalmologists  of  different  states 
looking  toward  a  uniform  control  of  contagious  eye  diseases  and 
for  properly  reporting  such  cases  to  the  authorities  of  their  respec- 
tive states.  In  some  states  it  is  a  rule  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  that  trachoma  and  ophthalmia  are  reportable  eye  diseases 
and  physicians  and  midwives  are  required  to  report  same  to  local 
boards  of  health  and  they  in  turn  report  to  the  state  board  of  health 
which  reports  to  the  state  commission  for  the  blind  and  each  case  is 
followed  up  until  the  condition  is  entirely  cleared.  The  proper 
lighting  of  offices,  factories,  shops,  in  fact  all  places  where  people 
work  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  some  plan  of  follow  up  such 
as  hasi  been  outlined  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious 
eye  diseases  should  be  devised. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  with  the  adult  blind  for  a  generation  has 
revealed  that  oftentimes  blindness  is  the  lesser  handicap  caused  by 
the  same  debilitating  disease  which  caused  the  blindness,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  as  soon  as  possible  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  devise  ways  and  means  of  surveying  various  fields ;  with 
an  end  toward  providing  a  traveling  clinic,  equipped  to  examine  the 
mental  and  physical  qualifications  of  individuals  looking  toward 
vocational  adjustment.  Some  states  already  have  such  a  method 
in  process  of  development.  For  example,  when  a  person  wishes 
special  training  and  appears  to  be  unfitted  for  that  type  of  training, 
the  state  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  are  called  upon  to  examine 
these  and  thus  far  the  blind  have  in  time  come  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
their  advice  and  many  bitter  disappointments  have  been  avoided. 
The  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  insane,  epileptic  and 
criminal  have  come  to  realize  that  the  blind  of  these  same  groups 
are  their  responsibility.  The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
New  Jersey  has  the  home  teacher  visit  the  blind  in  institutions 
planning  the  work  with  the  teachers  there.  In  one  institution  for 
feeble-minded  males  a  blind  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  employed  to  teach  and  work  with  the  blind  inmates 
there,  his  salary  and  board  being  paid  by  the  institution. 

Statistical  information  necessary  to  deal  with  the  individual 
blind  according  to  the  need  of  each  case  should  be  standardized  as 
is  now  being  done  under  the  leadership  of  the  research  department 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.     Progress  in  this  sec- 
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tion  will  be  reported  by  a  representative  of  that  organization.  A 
uniform  blank  filled  out  by  the  ophthalmologist  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  doctors,  as  they  have  testified  to  the  field  workers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  have  been  trying  out 
the  forms  which  were  suggested  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  American  Found- 
tion  for  the  Blind.  These  blanks  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
leading  ophthalmologists  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  in  New  Jersey.  Also  if  the  work  is  to  progress  uniformly 
throughout  the  country,  and  surveys  of  various  fields  of  endeavor 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  are  to  be  of  value  as  a  means  of  comparative 
study,  there  must  be  a  standardizing  of  the  definition  of  blindness 
and  an  agreement  as  to  the  elasticity  of  said  definition  according  to 
type  of  education,  employment  and  relief  to  be  given.  A  leaflet 
giving  this  much  needed  classification  of  blindness  has  been  issued 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  two  national  organizations 
above  mentioned,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  also  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Conference  of  State  Commissions 
and  Associations  for  the  Blind.  Copies  of  this  definition  may  be 
secured  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  BHnd. 

Survey  the  field  of  employment  in  occupation,  in  vocations,  in 
shop  and  in  factory  for  suitable  employment  for  the  adult  blind ; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  the  day  of  one  person  processes  is  a  matter  of 
the  past  and  that  everywhere  whether  it  be  in  shop  or  factory  there 
is  a  matter  and  process  of  co-operation.  Even  in  store  management, 
co-operation  is  and  must  be  more  and  more  the  watchword  of  the 
successful.  Business  courses  with  the  seeing  should  be  arranged 
for  one  who  considers  entering  the  business  field ;  especially  in  sales- 
manship, store  management  and  stand  business.  If  a  special  busi- 
ness course  is  necessary  for  the  seeing,  how  much  more  important 
it  is  for  one  who  is  handicapped !  We  must  learn  therefore  to  let 
up  on  our  preachings  of  independence  and  stress  co-operation  if  we 
wish  to  develop  happy,  useful,  physically  fit  blind  persons. 

The  Foundation  might  be  able  to  secure  advance  information 
from  designers  and  others  who  determine  the  trend  of  the  market ; 
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so  that,  whenever  possible  bhnd  workers  could  be  busy  on  salable 
products  ahead  of  the  manufacturers.  It  might  also  be  advisable 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  appoint  someone  to 
study  various  health,  mental  hygiene  and  rehabilitation  agencies  of 
each  state  and  assist  in  securing  co-operation  between  these  agencies 
both  public  and  private  with  those  operating  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  blind  of  the  rural  sections  should 
be  studied  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  so  that  they 
too  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  a  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  producers  in  their  own  localities.  There  should  probably  be 
a  two  fold  type  of  training  arranged  for  them  such  as  the  intensive 
training  in  reading  and  writing  of  embossed  types,  etc.,  to  be  given 
at  a  central  point ;  and  then  the  teacher  who  is  also  blind  should  live 
and  work  in  or  near  the  home  of  the  blind  pupil. 

What  is  there  for  the  blind  of  today  to  take  the  place  of  the 
care  of  the  dependent  children  and  the  sewing  of  shoe  lining? 
Does  not  all  this  electrical  apparatus  for  the  lessening  of  physical 
labor  and  facilitating  housework  spell  a  certain  line  of  employment 
for  at  least  some  blind  women? 

Let  us  try  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  see  to  it  that 
the  blind  have  rights  in  common  with  their  seeing  relatives  and 
friends :  First,  the  right  to  prevention  of  blindness ;  second,  the 
right  to  health ;  third,  the  right  to  an  education ;  fourth,  the  right  to 
work ;  fifth,  the  right  to  recreation ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  right 
to  serve,  for  Christ  said,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

We  should  determine  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  findings 
approved  of  this  organization  while  working  harmoniously  with  our 
local  and  state  organizations  after  they  have  made  their  studies. 
The  first  century  in  work  for  the  blind  stressed  the  right  of  blind 
children  to  an  adequate  education.  The  new  century  in  this  work 
should  emphasize :  The  emancipation  from  blind  alley  employments ; 
should  give  opportunity  and  credit  to  the  capable  blind;  should 
transform  the  blind  as  consumers  to  the  blind  as  producers ; — thus 
bringing  about  true  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  the 
seeing.  To  this  end  the  efforts  of  national  research  should  be 
directed. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  FROM 

THE  STANDPOINT  OF  MECHANICS  AND 

MANUFACTURING 

A.   L.   CURADO, 

Superintendent,  Trades  Department,  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
The  depression  and  fall  in  prices  of  manufactured  articles  has 
affected  industrial  work  for  the  blind  very  sorely.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recount  the  various  factors  which,  to  our  sorrow,  are  too 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  The  greatest  blow  in  the  eastern  states 
was  the  failure  of  the  rug  and  basket  business  and  the  steady  de- 
cline in  chair  seating.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  these  par- 
ticular industries  have  not  been  hit  quite  so  hard  and  in  a  few 
places,  owing  to  local  conditions  and  special  knowledge,  some  shops 
have  been  spared  the  worst  of  this  condition.  But  I  think  that 
everyone  in  the  work  will  agree  that  there  is  a  need  of  new  indus- 
tries for  the  blind  now,  more  than  ever.  Every  one  of  us  has  exper- 
imented along  this  linq  many  times  in  the  past  with  varying  success 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing,  revolutionary  has  been  developed  in 
industries  for  the  blind  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Why?  Not  be- 
cause many  interested  men  and  women  have  not  thought  and  work- 
ed on  the  problem ;  not  because  a  lot  of  money  has  not  been  spent 
on  it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  because  no  one  has  had  necessary  time 
and  financial  backing  to  go  into  the  thing  thoroughly  enough  to  give 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  This  proposition  is  a  hard)  one  and  a  big 
one.  It  is  not  a  part  time  job.  Nor  is  it  a  job  for  one  not  thor- 
oughly equipped  by  education,  experience  and  special  knowledge  of 
the  abilities  and  the  limitations  of  blind  labor.  Nor  is  it  a  job  for 
any  one  who  has  other  related  responsibilities  that  call  for  most  of 
his  time  and  best  effort. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  new  and  old  processes 
that  the  blind  could  work  at  successfully,  which  have  never  been 
tried  or  even  thought  of.  As  an  illustration,  let  me  cite  a  case  I 
heard  of  not  long  ago.  A  buyer  for  a  wholesale  hardware  supply 
house  in  the  East  inquired  at  one  of  the  workshops  if  they  made  or 
could  make  a  common  ash  sieve.  They  needed  a  number  of  them 
but  were  cut  off  from  their  usual  source  of  supply.  The  manager 
of  the  workshop  went  into  the  matter  and  found  that  they  were  a 
simple  thing  to  make,  that  the  blind  could  make  them  and  that  there 
was  or  had  been  a  very  large  demand  fot  them.     It  developed  later 
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that  the  market  for  them  was  cut  into  by  the  introduction  of  oil 
burners  for  heating  and  cooking.  But  the  point  is,  that  in  all  the 
years  previous  to  1932,  when  coal  was  the  main  fuel,  and  sifters 
in  demand — needed  almost  as  much  as  the  common  broom — no  shop 
for  the  blind  had  made  them ;  that  is,  I  never  heard  of  one.  Here 
was  a  common;  article,  in  use  every  day  by  thousands  of  people,  en- 
tirely overlooked  as  a  possible  industry  for  the  blind.  (I  want  to 
say  in  passing*  that  these  sifters  would  have  made  an  ideal  industry 
for  home  work,  as  the  equipment  is  inexpensive  and  simple.)  This 
particular  article  failed  of  being  presented  to  workers  for  the  blind 
as  a  possible  medium  for  blind  labor  because  the  need,  the  article 
and  the  time  did  not  appear  simultaneously. 

One  would  be  rash  indeed  to  say  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
some  latent  industry  for  blind  workers  that  has  been  overlooked,  or 
is  at  the  present  time  being  overlooked.  If  such  then  is  the  fact, 
whati  is  to  be  done  ?  Each  of  us  is  in  a  more  or  less  restricted  field. 
Our  opportunities  are  limited  to  see  or  know  of  industries  carried 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  even  other  parts  of  our  own 
state.  We  all  have  other  duties  to  perform  regularly.  Obviously 
we  cannot  do  much  better  than  we  are  doing  now  along  this  line. 
It  follows  then  that  if  these  opportunities  are  to  be  found  some- 
one must  be  especially  commissioned  to  do  it.  No  single  city  or 
state  organization,  that  I  know  of,  could  or  would  assume  such  a 
responsibility,  though  the  effort  would  probably  be  profitable  to  any 
one  of  them,  for  a  time  at  least.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  un- 
dertaking would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  work  as  a  whole 
and  is  greatly  needed  and  highly  desirable. 

Four  years  ago,  at  \A  awasee,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
up  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  organizing  an  industrial  research  bureau  in  the  Found- 
ation for  discovering  and  developing  new  industries.  The  matter 
was  presented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Foundation  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  the  time  was  not  ripe,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Foundation  is  the  only  organization  we  have  that  could 
assume  this  job  with  any  chance  of  success. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  as  important  to  increase  industrial  opportun- 
ities for  blind  workers,  as  it  is  to  improve  educational  facihties  for 
blind  scholars.  If  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  an  educa- 
tional research  bureau  for  the  one,  why  not  an  industrial  research 
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bureau  for  the  other  ?  The  possibiHties  are  unlimited.  Such  a  pro- 
gram persistently  carried  out  would  in  time  result  in  raising  stand- 
ards in  our  shops  and  in  opening  up  a  variety  of  useful  and  profit- 
able industries.  Our  school  curricula  might  then  include  courses 
in  management,  salesmanship  and  technical  fields  to  fit  into  such  im- 
proved workshops,  all  of  which  would  mean  more  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  a  sfreater  number  of  our  blind  adults. 


DISCUSSION    OF    THE    NEED     FOR    NATIONAL    RE- 
SEARCH FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  OTHER 
COOPERATIVE  POSSIBILITIES 

Jarvis  C.  Wordex, 
Supcrz'tsoi',  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

If  we  were  to  state  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  as  concisely  and  as  significantly  as  possible,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  to  see  that  the  blind  have  life  and  that  they  have 
it  more  abundantly :  Life,  in  the  sense  of  a  personality  in  harmony 
with  its  social  and  economic  environment;  a  more  abundant  life  in 
the  sense  of  an  equality  of  opportunity  to>  engage  in  the.  competitive 
pursuits  of  happiness  and  the  satisfaction  common  to  the  sighted 
world — that  happiness  and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  achievement,  from  the  privilege  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion, from  the  acquired  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
in  the  world  of  art  and  the  world  of  religion. 

All  our  agencies  are  working  industriously  to  bring  to  their 
people  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  play,  and  the  right  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful.  In  fact,  we  have  been  so  engrossed  in  seeking 
to  provide  these  opportunities,  that  we  have  paid  Httle  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  personality,  in  whose  interest  we  were  work- 
ing. Failure  has  frequently  crowned  our  efforts,  simply  because 
while  we  were  able  to  provide  the  opportunity  that  we  sought,  the 
individual  for  whom  we  labored,  because  of  a  warped  and  unbal- 
anced personality,  was  unable  to  grasp  it.  We  have  blamed  our 
client,  little  realizing  that  the  responsibility  was  ours.  If  we  had 
approached  the  problem  intelligently  and  seen  to  it  that  the  person- 
ality had  been  healed  of  its  ills,  then  having  restored  the  life,  we 
would  have  been  assured  that  when  we  offered  the  opportunity  of 
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more  abundant  living,  the  individual  would  ha^■e  been  in  a  condi- 
tion to  enter  into  itSi  fullest  enjoyment. 

Personality  is  made  up  of  three  elements :  Intelligence,  will, 
and  emotion.  While  the  intelligence  and  the  will  most  frequently 
survive  the  experience  of  blindness  unimpaired,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  emotions  are  frequently  seriously  disturbed.  The 
emotions  are  the  ballast  of  life.  If  they  lose  their  equilibrium  be- 
cause of  any  great  and  sudden  impact  with  adversity,  the  person  can- 
not be  expected  to  experience  normal  reactions  to  a  given  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Neither  can  he  be  expected  to  fit  into  any  normal 
routine  in  life. 

A  person  of  limited  mental  capacity,  but  emotional  stability  is 
a  more  valuable  member  of  society  than  a  person  of  keen  mental 
ability,  but  unstable  emotions.  Many  of  the  personality  difficulties 
that  we  encounter  and  attribute  either  to  laziness  or  meanness,  such 
as  that  abnormal  sense  of  inferiority  or  superiority,  which  expresses 
itself  in  arrogance  and  uncooperation,  together  with  many  other  ad- 
verse conditions  that  we  find,  are  due  to  a  distorted  emotional  life. 
Our  client  is  not  impossibly  cantankerous,  but  is  sick,  and  the  sick 
have  need  of  a  physician.  To  whom  can  we  turn,  but  to  our  psy- 
chiatrist? Institutions  dealing  with  the  problems  of  individuals, 
from  the  colleges  down  to  the  family  welfare  societies,  have  come 
to  regard  the  services  of  the  psychiatrist  as  indispensable  in  achieve- 
ing  success  with  their  problem  cases.  It  is  time  that  we,  in  work 
for  the  blind,  appreciate  the  unexplored  possibilities  in  using  them 
in  our  field,  in  order  that  we  may  more  intelligently  give  our  people 
that  life  which  is  the  basis  of  satisfactory  living.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  wait  until  great  research  has  been  carried  on,  in  order 
for  the  psychiatrist  to  treat  our  people  intelligently.  The  field  of 
psychiatry,  though  in  its  infancy,  is  well  established,  and  the  first- 
class  psychiatrist  is  perfectly  capable  of  treating  the  cases  that  you 
and  I  are  handling.  It  is  our  duty  to  use  his  valuable  services  liber- 
ally. 

Whether  the  personality  problems  of  the  blind  are  different  from 
those  of  the  sighted  is  a  serious  question.  Personally,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are.  I  do  not  think  that  the)  psychiatrist  should  feel 
that  he  is  on  foreign  ground  when  he  is  dealing  with  a  blind  person. 
He  should  feel  merely  that  he  has  that  additional  element  of  blindness 
with   which  to  reckon  in   making  his  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  in 
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writing  his  prescription.  Thus,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
urge  special  research  in  this  field  as  one  apart  from  the  beaten  paths 
of  psychiatry.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  known  facts  of 
blindness  be  correlated  with  those  of  psychiatry. 

This  correlation  can  be  attempted  in  one  of  three  ways.  1.  It 
might  be  possible  to  find  some  young  doctor  who  is  working  for  his 
degree  in  psychiatry  to  make  this  the  field  of  his  thesis.  2.  It  may 
be  undertaken  as  Perkins  is  undertaking  it.  You  will  learn  about 
this  in  the  paper  that  follows  mine.  3.  However,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  thorough  way  to  approach  it,  is  for  this  convention  to  make 
a  definite  effort  to  get  one  of  our  great  philanthropic  organizations, 
such  as  the  Rockefeller  or  Carnegie  Foundation  to  establish  a  fund, 
in  connection  with  some  well  equipped  university,  to  be  used  to  carry 
on  this  correlation  in  an  intensive  and  intelligent  manner. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHIATRY  IN  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield, 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Research,  Perkins  Instituiion 

The  incidence  of  personality  disturbances  is  probably  much 
higher  among  the  visually  handicapped  than  in  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  seeing.  Their  prevalence  in  this  group  is  due,  partly  to 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  among  the  blind  of  debilitating  or  de- 
generative physical  conditions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  related 
directly  to  the  cause  of  blindness ;  and  partly  to  more  purely  psy- 
chological maladjustments.  Have  you  never  run  into  the  blind  inan 
whose  wife  bemoans  dependence  on  her,  yet  resists  his  every  effort 
to  break  away  from  such  dependence?  Have  you  never  known  a 
young  man  whose  doctor  says  he  was  blinded  by  a  fall,  yet  whose 
disorganized  mental  processes  make  you  feel  the  need  for  more 
specialized  advice?  Then  there  is  the  young  woman  who  has  been 
the  chief  support  of  her  family  until  she  lost  her  sight,  and  who  is 
now  fighting  an  extreme  depression  induced  both  by  the  shock  of 
her  blindness  and  by  financial  worry. 

Have  you  learned  to  recognize  the  mental  and  emotional  effects 
of  different  types  of  brain  tumor,  as,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  a 
pituitary  tumor  which  alters  the  physical  build  of  the  patient,  re- 
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duces  the  speed,  and  often  the  quality,  of  his  mental  operationsi 
yet  leaves  him  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  common  sense? 

Workers  for  the  adult  blind  are  daily  faced  with  such  psychiatric 
and  psychological  problems  as  these  in  the  lives  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  working.  Consequently,  many  of  them  acquire  the 
attitude  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker,  although  few  of  them  have 
been  able  to  take  formal  training  in  that  field. 

Of  what  service  can  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  be  to  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  meeting  problems  such  as  these?  So  far  as> 
visually  handicapped  children  are  concerned  these  specialists  are  be- 
ing called  upon  with  increasing  frequency — and  what  is  more  im- 
'portant,  their  advice  is  being  follow-ed  with  greater  understanding 
on  the  part  of  educators.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  psychometric 
branch  oZ  psychology  which  is  now  used  most  by  the  schools,  but  I 
have  been  interested  to  observe  the  recent  tendency  to  call  upon  psy- 
chologists in  their  clinical  or  consultative  capacity. 

One  reason  why  educators  of  the  blind  have  resorted  more  to 
psychologists  then  to  psychiatrists,  is  that  psychologists  were  the 
first  to  enter  the  field,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  many  educators  feel,  as  I  naturally  do  myself,  that  the! 
training  of  a  well  prepared  consulting  psychologist  who  has  ap- 
proached the  study  of  the  milder  disorders  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  normal  personality  rather  than  from  that  of  the  abnormal, 
and  who  has  thought  of  children  in  terms  of  their  home  and  school 
situations  rather  than  as  "patients,"  better  qualifies  him  to  deal  with 
the  problems  arising  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Any  well 
trained  psychologist,  moreover,  is  ready  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a 
psychiatrist  whenever  the  case  he  is  studying  borders  on  true 
abnormality. 

Those  of  you  who  read  "The  Teachers  Forum"  have  already 
heard  of  the  department  of  child  analysis  at  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  department  of  personnel  and  research  at 
Perkins  Institution.  Before  long  you  will  also  read  of  similar  work 
being  done  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  In  California  a 
thorough-going  Binet  testing  program  has  been  combined  with  per- 
sonality studies  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  blind  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  spite  of  its  distance  from  Chicago,  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  has  made  what  use  it  can  of  the  state  bureau  of  juve- 
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nile  research.  Recently  Mr.  Caldwell  of  the  Louisiana  School  told 
me  of  the  good  cooperation  he  is  receiving  from  the  University  of 
Louisiana  in  doing  psychological  work  relating  to  the  blind.  For 
some  time  the  Kansas  School  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  blind,  but  I  must  plead  ignorance  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  their  work  on  the  purely  practical  side.  There  are  other 
schools  also  throughout  the  country  which  are  beginning  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  psychologist  not  merely  on  the  use  of  psychometric  tests, 
but  also  on  problems  of  mental  hygiene. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  results  of  mental  tests  were  looked 
upon  as  infallible  evidence  regarding  the  general  ability  of  a  child. 
Now  we  look  upon  these  tests  as  valuable  diagnostic  aids,  the  re- 
sults of  which  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  unless  they  are  back- 
ed by  other  types  of  evidence.  This  attitude  toward  tests  was  forced 
upon  those  of  us  who  'work  with  the  physically  handicapped, 
sooner  and  more  emphatically  than  it  was  upon  psychologists  work- 
ing with  groups  of  seeing  children  that  were  so  large  that  individual 
differences  were  overlooked  in  the  mass  of  statistical  evidence.  In 
our  schools  the  unusual  child  is  as  frequently  encovmtered  as  the 
usual  one,  and  there  are  only  a  few  children  whose  environment  has 
not  had  an  effect  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  information  they 
have  been  able  to  acquire  or  upon  the  opportunities  these  children 
may  have  had  for  meeting  novel  situations.  The  environmental  re- 
strictions on  most  of  these  children  have  also  stunted  the  develop- 
ment of  that  inner  urge  toward  new  experiences  which  is  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  every  normal  child. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tests  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped can  never  reach  as.  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  obtained 
by  tests  for  the  seeing,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we  are  all  the 
more  inl  need  of  whatever  help  such  tests  can  give  us.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  diagnostic  tests,  let  me  mention  one  or  two 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  attention  lately.  The  first  is  a  small 
boy  of  about  six  who  comes  from  a  superior  family,  but  who  has 
shown  such  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in  any  type  of  activity  ex- 
cept verbal  expression  and  the  performance  of  a  few  automatisms 
such  as  twirling  that  e'veryone  who  worked  with  him  was  convinced 
that  he  was  well  below  normal  mentally.  When  he  was  tested,  he 
proved  to  be  strictly  normal,  and  the  tester  felt  as  though  he  could 
have  done  much  better  if  only  she  could  have  broken  through  his 
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armored  coat  of  self-complacency.  The  discovery  of  his  normality 
so  far  as  general  intelligence  is  concerned,  pointed  out  new  paths  of 
guidance  to  his  teacher,  and  made  it  possible  to  help  his  mother  face 
the  fact  that  she  was  probably  largely  responsible  for  his  deficien- 
cies. 

With  another  child  we  are  able  to  watch  the  reawakening  of 
his  mind  after  severe  lead  poisoning  accompanied  by  encephalitis. 
This  child  comes  from  a  very  superior  home  which  gives  excellent 
cooperation.  First  his  physical  and  then  his  mental  recovery  had 
been  considered  impossible,  and  consequently  the  results  of  his 
tests  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
by  the  doctors  as  well  as  by  us. 

Psychiatric  and  psychological  work  with  the  adult  blind  has  not 
been  so  widely  developed  partly  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  involved  and  partly  because  of  lack  of  appreciation  by  or- 
ganizations for  the  adult  blind  that  problems  exist,  but  largely  be- 
cause of  sad  experience  which  workers  in  this  group  have  had  in 
seeing  a  difficult  problem  turned  into  a  hopeless  one  by  the  minis- 
trations of  some  specialist  who  did  not  know  what  allowance  to 
make  for  the  physical  fact  of  blindness.  Now,  however,  there  is 
less  danger  of  such  unfortunate  results  because  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  very  few  years  both  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have 
been  realizing  the  need  of  studying  the  mental  and  emotional  efllects 
of  a  physical  handicap. 

How  may  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist  be  of  service  to  work- 
ers for  the  adult  blind? 

Before  I  suggest  a  few  concrete  methods  for  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  these  specialists  at  reasonable  cost,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  which  I  hope  will  be 
of  help  to  you  in  selecting  your  specialist  whenever  you  are  ready 
to  make  use  of  such  services.  First  of  all,  there  are  so  many  quacks 
and  near  quacks  who  label  themselves  psychiatrists  and  psycholo- 
gists that  the  lay  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  field  really 
needs  the  advice  of  some  organization  which  will  vouch  for  the 
standing  of  the  specialist.  For  instance,  when  in  case  of  doubt  re- 
garding a  psychiatrist,  find  out  if  he  is  a  member  of,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  Since  not  every  reputable  psychiatrist  belongs 
to  this  organization  however,  consult  two  or  three  leading  physicians 
in  your  own  town'  or  go  directly  to  some  neurological  or  psychiatric 
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clinic  which  you  know  to  be  of  high  standing.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  a  psychologist,  you  will  want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  to  see  if  he  is  a  member  or  an  asso- 
ciate of  that  organization.  In  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country 
the  standing  of  a  consulting  or  clinical  psychologist  may  often  be 
established  by  finding  out  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Consulting  Psychologists.  One  other  organization  which  can  give 
you  adequate  data  is  the  Psychological  Corporation  in  New  York 
City.  Many  clinical  psychologists  throughout  the  country  are  affil- 
iated with  the  Corporation  and  make  use  of  its  services. 

After  you  have  settled  on  the  professional  standing  of  your 
specialist,  your  next  step  is  to  find  the  major  field  of  his  interests. 
If  he.  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  major  mental  diseases  so  that  he 
is  likely  to  think  in  terms  of  the  abnormal  rather  than  the  normal, 
then  you  had  better  think  twice  before  engaging  him  except  when 
you  know  that  your  patient  has  a  major  psychosis.  One  other  point 
of  caution  relates  to  the  degree  by  which  the  specialist  is  bound  by 
a  particular  theory.  For  instance,  many  psychoanalysts  are  so 
blinded  to  other  interpretations  of  personality  maladjustments  than 
those  indicated  by  their  particular  psychoanalytic  theory  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  they  sometimes  create  problems  where  none  before  ex- 
isted. On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  psychologist,  that  there 
are  more  of  these  theorists  among  the  psychiatrists  than  in  my  own 
group.  However,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  point  of  view  may 
be  prejudiced. 

One  last  word  of  caution  is  this.  Be  sure  that  your  specialist 
has  either  had  experience  with  blind  people  or  has  the  imagination 
to  understand  their  problems  without  making  too  much  allowance 
for  the  actual  physical  condition  of  blindness. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  here,  when  you  call  a  specialist  in 
mental  problems  to  your  aid,  be  sure  that  he  is  of  high  standing  and 
that  he  has  more  interest  in  human  beings  than  in  theories. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  adequate  service 
from  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  at  reasonable  rates.  In  any  or- 
ganization, such  as  a  commission  for  the  blind,  which  has  regular 
staff  meetings  at  which  cases  are  discussed,  probably  the  most  prac- 
tical solution  would  be  that  of  having  the  specialist  attend  these 
meetings  so  as!  to  be  ready  to  givov  advice  on  each  case  as  it  is  pre- 
sented if  such  advice  seems  necessary.     If  the  specialist  is  actually 
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in  attendance  at  these  meetings,  he  will  be  able  to  use  his  profession- 
al experience  to  call  attention  to  danger  signals  as  they  are  indicat- 
ed by  the  discussion.  The  social  workers  may  thus  have  new  light 
thrown  upon  a  case  which  they  had  supposed  they  understood  per- 
fectly yet  which  they  had  considered  to  be  unusually  stubborn. 

Another  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  specialist  may  be  pro- 
cured is  that  of  engaging  one  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour  either 
through  calls  at  his  office  or  by  taking  him  to  clients  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  him.  The  latter  procedure  is  sometimes  necessary  with 
elderly  blind  people  or  with  others  whom  it  is  not  wise  to  move. 
Often,  too,  the  psychologist  can  judge  the  patient  better  if  he  is 
seen  in  his  home  surroundings. 

Another  suggestion  for  obtaining  psychiatric  or  psychological 
advice  is  by  forming  some  connection  with  a  nearby  psychological 
or  psychiatric  clinic  to  which  your  clients  may  be  taken  whenever 
the  need  arises.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  devolves  upon  the  organ- 
ization to  decide  whether  the  client  should  visit  the  clinic  or  not. 
Probably  the  happiest  solution,  therefore,  would  be  that  of  having 
a  member  of  a  psychiatric  or  psychological  clinic  staff  attend  the 
staff  conferences  of  the  organization  for  the  blind  so  as  to  offer  a 
check  on  the  more  subtle  cases  of  personality  maladjustment  which 
the  social  worker  might  miss. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  sub-committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  national  psychological 
service  which  would  have  as  one  of  its  functions  the  training  of  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  in  dift'erent  sections  of  the  country  so 
that  they  would  "feel  at  home"  in  dealing  with  blind  patients. 
Whether  such  a  national  service  will  prove  to  be  practical  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen.  It  could,  however,  perform  a  genuine 
service  to  the  blind  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world 
if  it  could  build  up  a  better  understanding  among  these  two  groups 
of  specialists  toward  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Probably  the  only 
group  which  is  less  understood  than  the  blind,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personality  adjustment,  is  that  of  the  deaf.  Workers  for 
the  deaf  became  conscious  of  their  problems  a  few  years  before  the 
White  House  Conference,  and  had  already  taken  steps  toward  study- 
ing this  handicapped  group  from  the  personality  point  of  view. 
Workers  for  the  blind  are  also  beginning  to  realize  the  need  for  as- 
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sistance  in  dealing  with  the  mental  and  emotional  disturbances  of 
the  visually  handicapped.  Although  it  is  the  schools  rather  than  the 
organizations  for  the  adult  blind  which  have  taken  the  most  definite 
steps  toward  providing  this  t3^pe  of  service,  other  organizations 
seem  ready  now  to  call  upon  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  Connecticut  has  arranged  with  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  use  of  its  psychologist  and  psychometrist.  It  may  be  that 
as  time  goes  on  the  other  New  England  states  will  feel  inclined  to 
call  on  us  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  their  adult 
blind  as  they  are  now  doing  with  their  visually  handicapped  children. 


GET   TOGETHER    DINNER   WITH   TESTIMONIAL   TO 
LIBORIO  DELFINO 

Walter  G.  Holmes^ 
President  and  Manager^  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind, 

Inc. 

At  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  this  year, 
two  prizes  of  $50  each  were  given,  one  to  the  girl  and  one  to  the 
boy  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal  and  the  faculty,  had  ac- 
complished the  most  during  the  year  despite  the  greatest  handicap — 
in  addition  to  blindness — such  as  poverty,  poor  home  surroundings, 
and  other  difficulties  which  would  crush  most  of  us. 

If  we  were  asked  tonight  to  select  from  this  great  gathering  of 
workers  for  the  blind  the  man  who  had  done  the  most  for  himself 
and  for  his  fellow-blind  during  the  last  thirty  years,  we  would  all 
turn  at  once  to  that  man — I  do  not  need  to  name  him,  for  all  of  you 
know  the  great  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  though  some  of  you 
may  not  know  that  he  has  done  all  this  despite  two  other  handicaps 
under  which  he  labored  when  blindness  came  to  him  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

His  friends  want  to  do  him  honor  tonight,  and  have  given  to 
me  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  handing  to  him  this  testi- 
monial. Here  is  a  beautiful  medal,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "Pre- 
sented to  Liborio  Delfino  by  Associates  and  Friends,  June  28,  1933, 
in  Appreciation  of  Thirty  Years  of  Unremitting  and  Unselfish  Ser- 
vice for  the  Blind." 
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And  his  friends  have  also  provided  this  cane  which,  they  hope 
will  help  to  guide  him  for  many  years  in  his  great  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Delfino,  who 
overcame  blindness  and  the  loss  of  his  right  hand  at  a  time  when  he 
did  not  know  the  English  language.  Born  near  Isernia,  Italy,  on 
September  21,  1875,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  shep- 
herd boy,  with  only  a  brief  period  of  schooling,  until  he  left  home 
to  come  to  America.  He  planned  to  go  to  South  America,  and  fin- 
ally secured  the  permission  of  his  parents,  but  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  at  the  port  of  arrival  cancelled  the  plan.  He  then  decided 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  left  his  home  on  March  21,  1889, 
sailing  from  Naples  for  New  York  City.  After  a  day  or  two  there 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  secured  employment  as  a  laborer. 

It  was  while  working  for  a  contractor  at  Fort  Washington, 
Penn.,  on  a  railroad  construction,  that  his  sight  was  destroyed  Dec- 
ember 4,  1890,  as  the  result  of  a  delayed  blast  of  dynamite,  while  he 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  foreman.  This  happened  before  the  days 
of  automobiles,  and  he  was  driven  down  the  Bethlehem  Pike  by 
horse  to  the  Germantown  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  five  months.  His  sight  was  gone  and  his  right 
arm  was  so  badly  crushed  that  it  was  removed  the  same  evening. 

One  of  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  brought  his  case  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  and  Principal  Edward  Ellis  Allen  went  to  the  hospital  to 
visit  him.  On  May  25,  1891,  immediately  after  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  he  entered  the  institution  where,  not  having  had  pre- 
vious instruction  in  our  language,  he  began  the  study  of  English. 
He  was  graduated  in  June,  1900,  a  member  of  the  first  regularly 
organized  graduating  class  of  the  school.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uation he  began  a  career  of  great  usefulness — first  to  his  alma  ma- 
ter and  then  to  the  entire  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states. 

On  May  20,  1901,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  went  to  visit  his  old  home  in  Italy,  but  returned 
in  October  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  Boys'  School,  as  special 
teacher  and  coach. 

An  investigation  started  in  Pennsylvania  on  May  16,  1903, 
marks  the  formal  beginning  of  Mr.  Delfino's  work  as  field  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  The 
work  was  begun  to  secure  the  attendance  of  blind  children,  to  dis- 
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cover  the  welfare  of  former  pupils,  their  success  or  cause  for  the 
lack  of  it,  and  to  help  and  encourage  those  who  had  become  blind 
in  adult  life.  Provided  with  a  list  of  names  and  addresses,  and  with 
the  census  list  of  the  blind  in  the  districts  he  visited,  Mr.  Delfino 
continued  his  field  work  throughout  spring,  summer,  and  fall  each 
year  until  he  finished  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1909.  Within  this 
same  period  he  conducted  similar  investigations  in  Delaware  and  in 
New  Jersey.  He  also  carried  with  him  a  traveling  case  containing 
alphabet  sheets  showing  both  Braille  and  Moon  symbols,  pamph- 
lets describing  the  school,  a  grooved  board  for  pencil  writing,  self- 
threading  needles,  and  other  supplies  he  thought  might  be  of  serv- 
ice to  him,  a  traveling  teacher.  He  visited  about  6,000  blind  peo- 
ple during  this  period. 

In  Delaware  he  found  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  blind  lived 
in  Wilmington,  and  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  results  of  his  work 
there  was  the  appointment  of  that  state's  first  home  teacher.  Mr. 
Delfino  was  an  early  advocate  of  practical  and  systematic  home 
teaching  in  New  Jersey  also.  His  three  objectives  were  strongly 
marked :  Each  state  should  have  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  blind  within  its  limits ;  each  school  should  maintain  the  clos- 
est possible  contact  with  its  former  pupils ;  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion should  become  a  law.  Much  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Delfino 
by  way  of  overcoming  the  negligence  and  indifference  of  parents. 

So  great  was  the  expansion  and  the  proved  necessity  for  field 
work  that  a  special  building  to  be  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  was  rented  in  the  year  1910,  at  200  South  Thirteenth  Street, 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  "Salesroom  and  Exchange,''  became 
headquarters  for  the  field  work.  On  June  23,  1910,  Mr.  Delfino 
married  Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser,  librarian  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  had  their  liv- 
ing apartment  in  the  same  building.  They  have  since  continued  to 
work  together  in  the  great  cause  of  the  blind. 

"To  help  and  stimulate  men  to  elevate  themselves  by  their  own 
free  and  individual  action  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  Avays 
of  securing  practical  and  permanent  happiness  to  mankind.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine 
growth  in  the  individual."  These  words  were  written  by  Mr.  Del- 
fino twenty-three  years  ago,  when  he  was  giving  an  account  of  his 
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field  work  in  New  Jersey,  and  all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  him 
have  had  the  truth  of  his  words  impressed  upon  them  ever  since. 
They  represent  not  merely  his  theory  but  his  constant  practice. 

Mr.  Delfino,  I  wish  more  of  the  thousands  of  blind  you  have 
helped  could  be  with  us  tonight  to  do  you  honor. 


THE    TRAINING    AND     FUNCTION    OF    THE    HOME 
TEACHER  AS  THE  SPECIALIZED  HOME  TEACHER 

SEES  IT 

*Mary  E.  French, 
Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  about  social  service 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor  for  the  betterment  of  our  fellow  men.  In 
this  paper,  I  have  tried  to  show  how  a  home  teacher,  while  remain- 
ing primarily  a  teacher,  and  with  very  little  training  in  social  ser- 
vice, may  render  much  the  same  service  to  the  blind,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  as  the  social  worker.  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  antago- 
nistic to  those  who  may  not  agree  with  me. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  Sure- 
ly, when  considering  home  teaching  of  the  blind  and  social  service 
for  the  blind,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  one  side  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  other.  When,  however,  we  approach  the  question,  as  to 
whether  the  home  teacher  should  be  primarily  a  teacher  or  a  social 
worker,  we  touch  a  point  on  which  there  are  very  decided  and  wide- 
ly varying  views.  As  I  treat  the  subject  from  the  home  teacher's 
point  of  view,  please  do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  I  think  social  service  has  no  part  in  the  work. 

When  Dr.  Burritt  was  considering  'plans  for  his  course  in 
home  teaching  at  Overbrook,  he  wrote,  asking  me  for  suggestions. 
In  my  reply,  I  spoke  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  future 
home  teacher,  if  she  could  have  a  little  experience  in  social  service. 
At  thatl  time,  I  was  thinking  less  of  case  work  than  of  the  help  such 
experience  would  be  in  meeting  and  dealin  g  with  people  of  all 
classes,  and  all  conditions  of  life.  I  think  that  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work  for  me,  in  the  early  days  of  my  home  teach- 
ing. As  far  as  case  work  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  the 
home  teacher  knows  what  informtaion  she  should  obtain,  and  why 
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she,  should  obtain  it,  she  will  be  able  to  learn  all  she  wants  to  know 
without  using  strictly  social  service  methods,  and  without  putting 
the  pupil  on  the  defensive,  as  such  methods  often  do. 

I  began  my  work  in  the  pioneer  days  of  home  teaching.  I  had 
never  heard  of  case  work,  and  knew  very  little  of  social  service.  As 
I  have  read  of  the  subject  in  later  years,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  by  using  tact,  sympathy,  and  common  sense,  the  home 
teacher  may  gain  very  much  the  same  results  as  the  social  worker 
with  her  methods  of  case  work.  I  almost  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
tact,  because  I  once  heard  it  defined,  as  the  quality  which  most 
people  think  they  possess,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  possessed  by  very 
few.  However,  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  home  teacher's 
equipment.  Without  it  she  will  not  go  very  far  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess ;  with  it,  other  things  being  equal,  she  may  hope  to  attain  al- 
most any  goal. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  other  qualifications  the  home  teacher 
should  possess?  Of  course,  she  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  she  is  to  teach,  which  are,  .primarily,  reading  and 
writing  Braille,  reading  Moon  type,  typewriting,  and  all  kinds  of 
handwork.  In  addition  to  this,  the  more  she  knows  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  the  better  it  will  be  for  her.  She  should  not 
only  know  these  subjects;  she  should  know  how  tO'  teach  them.  She 
should  have  that  power  to  impart  knowledge,  which,  perhaps,  is 
more  a  gift  than  an  acquisition,  but  which  may  be  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent.  After  all,  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  home  teach- 
er, and  one,  without  which  the  others  will  amount  to  very  little,  is 
the  right  personality.  She  should  have  those  qualities  which  make 
a  good  friend,  particularly,  a  good  friend  to  the  blind,  one  whom 
they  will  trust,  and  one  in  whom  they  will  confide  instinctively.  We 
have  recently  lost  such  an  one  in  New  England.  Miss  Mary  F. 
Grieve  was  a  home  teacher,  who  gave  of  herself  to  her  pupils  un- 
sparingly, and  they  turned  to  her  with  difficulties  and  problems  of 
all  kinds,  sure  of  receiving  sympathetic  understanding,  and  tactful 
encouragement.  It  was  her  opinion,  as  well  as  mine,  that  the  home 
teacher  can  gain  all  needful  information  concerning  a  pupil,  by  what 
I  like  to  think  of  as  friendly  interest ;  perhaps  taking  a  little  longer 
than  the  social  worker,  by  more  direct  methods,  but  without  arous- 
ing prejudice.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  social  worker  was 
disliked  and  the  principal  reason  given  for  the  dislike  was,  that  the 
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individual  did  not  like  social  workers  anyway.  I  believe  that  in 
cases  where  medical  or  hospital  care  is  required,  or  where  there  are 
peculiar  family  problems  involved,  it  is  very  helpful  if  a  social  work- 
er can  step  in  and  take  charge.  Otherwise,  the  home  teacher's 
schedule  will  be  greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  social  worker,  by 
her  special  training,  is  familiar  with  all  the  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity, as  the  home  teacher  cannot  be,  with  her  limited  time  for 
that  purpose. 

This  then,  is  one  way  in  which  the  work  might  be  arranged,  the 
home  teacher  gaining  her  information,  first  hand,  in  her  own  way, 
turning  it  over  to  the  social  worker,  and  then  calling  on  her  for  as- 
sistance when  needed.  Personally,  I  think  it  a  very  good  way.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  considered  the  better  plan  to  have  the  social  worker  gain 
the  information  from  the  blind  person  by  her  methods,  I  think  it  is 
then  best  for  the  home  teacher  to  gain  her  information  from  the  so- 
cial worker,  accepting  it  as  the  starting  point,  from  which  to  com- 
mence her  work  with  the  pupil,  and  then  learning  whatever  else  the 
pupil  wishes  to  tell  her  later.  She  will  surely  learn  more  in  due 
time.  This  method  will  avoid  over-lapping  and  duplication  of  ques- 
tions, which  I  know  is  sometimes  very  annoying  to  the  pupil. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  home  teacher 
should  be  blind  or  sighted.  In  those  states  where  the  work  was  first 
introduced,  it  was  a  fundamental  belief  that,  all  things  considered, 
a  blind  person  is  best  fitted  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  adult  blind 
and  they  have  held  to  this  belief  throughout  the  years.  One  reason 
is  the  advantage  a  blind  person  has  when  approaching  a  blind  adult, 
whether  newly  blinded,  or  blind  for  some  time,  but  without  having 
any  special  instruction.  There  seems  to  be  a  fellow  feeling  estab- 
lished immediately,  when  the  pupil  realizes  that  the  teacher  is  blind; 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  sighted 
worker  to  attain.  Perhaps  an  even  greater  reason  is  the  inspira- 
tion received  by  the  pupil  from  a  teacher  working  with  the  same 
handicap.  He  feels  that  she  knows  his  difficulties  as  a  sighted  per- 
son cannot,  also  the  best  methods  for  meeting  them.  If  there  are 
matters  about  which  the  blind  teacher  is  less  able  to  judge  than  a 
sighted  person,  her  guide  should  be  a  competent  person  able  to  act 
as  eyes  for  her. 

I  do  not  think  the  home  teacher  requires  a  college  course.     Such 
a  course  might  even  place  too  great  a  distance  between  her  and  her 
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pupils.  Training  in  a  normal  school  might  be  an  advantage  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  she  might  learn  rules  in  pedagogy, 
which  she  would  have  to  break  with  her  first  pupil,  and  finally  lay 
aside  altogether.  Judging  from  what  I  know  of  the  courses  for 
home  teachers,  which  we  have  had  up  to  this  time,  I  think  they 
would  be  most  helpful.  Perhaps  the  best  place  for  a  prospective 
home  teacher  to  gain  experience  is  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Then 
let  her  have  long,  heart-to-heart  talks  with  a  home  teacher  of  expe- 
rience. It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  if  she  could  accompany 
such  a  teacher  on  some  of  her  trips,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  for  the  pupils. 

Home  teaching  is  work  with  individuals,  and  they  must  be  dealt 
with  individually.  Perhaps  I  am  old  fashioned,  but,  after  twenty- 
nine  years-  oF  experience,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  set  rules 
for  any  phase  of  the  work.  Methods,  which  gain  good  results  with 
one  pupil,  may  result  only  in  failure  in  another.  If  possible,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  first  teach  the  pupil  to  do  some  kind  of  work 
without  the  use  of  sight,  which  had  been  done  before  the  loss  of 
sight.  With  the  women,  this  rule  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow, 
but  with  the  men,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  a  lik- 
ing for  something  new.  Many  of  them  like  to  learn  basketry,  as  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  create  something.  Incidentally,  it  is  excel- 
lent hand  training. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  work,  of  which  I  might  speak, 
if  time  permitted,  but  they  will  doubtless  be  considered  by  others. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  my  advice  to  young  home  teachers 
is,  be  a  friend  toi  your  pupils,  and  make  them  feel  that  you  are  their 
friend.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  more  than  you  think  you  are 
paid  for,  and,  above  everything  else,  love  your  work. 


THE  HOME  TEACHER  AS  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
WORKER 

^Margaret  R.  Hogan, 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the   following  re- 
marks on  "The  Home  Teacher  as  a  Social  Service  Worker." 
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Since  the  inception  of  work  among  the  adult  blind,  some  thir- 
ty-odd years  ago,  we  have  progressed  from  a  stage  of  experimenta- 
tion to  a  highly  professional  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  pause  to  consider  just  what  we  have  offered  and 
what  we  shall  offer  this  four-fifths  of  the  blind  population  of  this 
country.  We  have  done  with  slipshod  methods  and  careless  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  carry  on  this  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  education  necessary  for  the 
home  teacher,  but  aside  from  the  scholastic  training,  I  feel  that 
there  are  certain  basic  qualifications  which  every  home  teacher 
should  have.  Roughly,  they  are,  as  I  see  it,  a  broad  sympathy,  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  and  frailities  of  mankind,  an 
affable  disposition,  unbounded  resourcefulness,  and  a  mind  free 
from  all  prejudice.  The  erection  of  a  superstructure  of  education 
upon  this  foundation  is  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  The  home  teach- 
er will  find  that  every  vestige  of  information  that  he  has  acquired 
will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  play,  and  often  he  is  called  upon 
for  something  that  is  beyond  him.  I  do  not  know  that  a  college  de- 
gree is  absolutely  necesary,  but  in  states  where  the  work  of  the 
home  teacher  is  broad,  and  I  believe  this  is  true  in  most  states,  some 
sort  of  social  service  training  and  a  good  education  are  essential. 
Most  of  our  education  is  not  obtained  formally,  and  just  how  far 
the  formal  education  should  go,  I  will  leave  to  others  better  quali- 
fied to  judge. 

The  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  of  varied  work. 
He  is  required  to  teach  raised  type,  typewriting,  all  the  handicrafts, 
to  do  placement  work,  to  train  the  families  of  blind  children,  to  se- 
cure' help  for  the  needy,  to  provide  for  recreational  facilities  for  the 
blind,  to  make  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  eye  conscious, 
and  to  provide  for  ophthalmological  and  hospital  care  for  many.  He 
is  often  called  upon  to  help  children  attending  pubhc  high  schools, 
and  tO'  see  that  children  without  sight,  or  with  eye  defect  attend  the 
proper  school  or  classes.  In  Virginia,  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  compulsory  educational  law  which  applies  specifically  to  children 
with  eye  infirmities. 

The  average  social  service  worker  does  not  have  the  contact 
with  the  blind  person  such  as  the  home  teacher,  who  has  establish- 
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ed  a  bond  of  confidence,  which  will  enable  him  to  do  much  with  his 
pupils,  or  clients.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  in  most  cases,  the  home 
teacher  can  accomplish  more  in  social  service  welfare  work  with  the 
blind  than  any  other  type  of  worker.  To  cite  an  instance :  A  col- 
ored woman  was  a  problem  to  the  family  service  league  of  a  cer- 
tain community.  The  home  teacher  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
workers  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  woman,  because  she 
insisted  upon  having  illegitimate  children,  and  had  no  visible  means 
of  support.  When  the  home  teacher  learned  of  the  case,  this 
woman  had  had  ten  illegitimate  children.  The  probation  officer, 
the  family  service  league  and  the  city  welfare  department  were  at 
their  wits  end  to  know  what  to  do  with  her.  The  teacher  asked 
why  she  had  not  been  taken  to  a  mental  hygiene  clinic,  and  was  told 
that  she  would  not  go.  The  home  teacher  went  to  the  woman  and 
told  her  she  wanted  to  take  her  to  the  doctor.  She  went  and  was 
found  to  be  mentally  eight  years  old. 

The  social  service  side  of  home  teaching  should  be  expanded, 
not  only  from  the  monetary  point  of  view,  but  from  the  contact 
which  the  home  teacher  has  with  his  clientele.  In  most  cases  it 
avoids  duplication,  and  especially  where  the  field  of  operation  is 
great  it  saves  vast  sums  of  money. 

Whether  or  not  the  person  employed  as  a  home  teacher  is  blind 
or  sighted,  depends  largely  upon  the  qualifications  and  the  ability 
of  the  person  considered.  The  blind  home  teacher  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  is  no  phase  of  the  work  that  he  cannot  do,  and  he  has 
the  advantage  of  having  personally  accomplished  that  which  he  is 
trying  to  make  the  pupil  accomplish.  I  have  seen  excellent  exam- 
ples of  both  sighted  and  blind  home  teachers,  and  I  have  seen  the 
reverse  also.  The  matter  of  expense  is  not  a  vital  item,  for  the 
difference  in  the  long  run  is  very  slight. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  definite  plans  be  made  to  recognize 
home  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  as  such  that  definite  training  and 
books  on  the  subject  be  available.  It  seems  that  this  work  has 
grown  out  of  nothing,  and  ought  to  by  this  time  assume  some  defi- 
nite form. 

I  would  advocate  more  home  teachers,  better  trained,  with 
broader  duties  and  with  more  carefully  selected  personalities. 
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THE  HOME  TEACHER  AS  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK- 
ER FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  AN 
EMPLOYING  EXECUTIVE 

Grace  S.  Harper, 

Executive  Secretary,  Nezv  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  scope  of  a  home  teacher's  work  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministration must  be  determined : 

Fifrst,  by  the  extent  to  which  the  needs  of  the  bHnd  in  the  ter- 
ritory must  be  met  by  the  organization,  taking  into  account  other 
speciahzed  services  maintained  by  that  same  organization. 

Second,  the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered  and  the  existence 
of  other  social  agencies  from,  which  help  can  be  secured  in  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Third,  the  number  of  home  teachers  which  the  organization 
can  reasonably  hope  to  employ. 

All  of  these  considerations  will  influence  the  policy  of  the  or- 
ganization as  to  whether  home  teachers  without  sight  shall  be  em- 
ployed and  whether  they  shall  be  solely  teachers  of  the  blind  or 
trained  social  case  workers. 

In  some  states  which  cover  a  comparatively  small  area  and 
where  there  are  social  agencies  and  clinics  available,  sighted  social 
workers  are  employed  to  make  investigations  and  to  arrange  for  eye 
examinations  and  treatment.  In  a  large  territory,  however,  with  ex- 
tensive rural  sections  and  great  distances  to  travel,  and  where  there 
are  no  social  agencies  to  call  upon,  one  of  two  things  is  necessary ; 
either  the  state  must  employ  sighted  social  workers  with  a  duplica- 
tion of  expense  when  a  home  teacher's  services  are  indicated,  or 
home  teachers  must  be  trained  social  workers  themselves,  as  well  as 
teachers  to  the  blind. 

It  is  this  last  conception  of  the  work  which  I  shall  discuss  here ; 
but  first,  let  me  touch  on  a  few  points  which  indicate  an  advantage 
in  having  a  blind  teacher  make  an  early  contact  with  the  individual. 
The  home  teacher  has  already  demonstrated  in  his  or  her  own  life 
that  an  intelligent  blind  person  can  compete  with  the  sighted  and 
can  become  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  be  of  definite  use  in  the  world. 
Out  of  experience  will  come  an  understanding  of  human  nature 
which  aids  her  in  the  gradual  development  of  case  work.     With  a 
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spirit  of  helpfulness,  supported  by  good  methods  of  social  case  pro- 
cedure, she  is  in  a  unique  position  to  gain  the  confidence  and  coop- 
eration of  the  person  she  is  to  help. 

Teachers  who  have  themselves  become  blind  in  youth  or  adult 
life  and  have  the  experience  and  outlook  of  a  sighted  person,  bring 
even  more  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  those  who  have  recently 
lost  their  sight  and  give  them  greater  confidence  in  their  own  po- 
tentialities. The  very  presence  of  a  blind  worker  carrying  on  her  job, 
traveling  about  the  state  regardless  of  the  inconveniences  of  her 
handicap — and  enjoying  life  withal,  has  its  therapeutic  value.  Add 
to  this,  the  necessary  training  in  social  work  and  experience  and  she 
has  a  greater  contribution  to  give  than  those  who  must  feel  the 
emotions  and  reactions  of  blindness  vicariously,  and  must  appre- 
ciate a  state  of  mind  by  observation  rather  than  through  personal 
experience. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  intimate  contact  as  teacher  and  friend, 
they  become  involved  in  the  social  problems  of  their  pupils  whether 
trained  to  meet  them  or  not.  How  much  better  to  have  them  ready 
to  carry  the  case  from  the  outset. 

Because  of  limited  time,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  outline  briefly 
the   duties  assigned  to   home   teachers  under  these   circumstances. 

The  field  of  work  to  be  covered  embraces : 

1.  Specialized  instruction. 

a.  Raised  type  for  the  blind. 

b.  Writing  and  typewriting. 

c.  Handwork,  sewing,  knitting,  etc. 

2.  Social  case  work  including  medical  "follow-up." 

Selection  and  Training  of  Home  Teachers 
A  blind  home  teacher  who  is  to  do  medical  and  social  case 
work  must  be  qualified  to  the  same  degree  as  a  sighted  social  work- 
er. I  will  refer  to  this  again.  In  addition,  she  is  a  specialist  to 
the  blind  as  an  instructor  in  raised  type  and  simple  home  occupa- 
tions. 

Fitness  as  a  special  instructor  should  include  not  only  the  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write   fluently   and  to  do   things  well   herself  but 
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knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  the  abihty  to  con- 
vey her  knowledge  in  the  simplest  form.  The  same  holds  true  in 
teaching  sewing  and  other  handwork.  I  am  not  mentioning  other 
forms  of  training  here,  such  as  weaving,  chair  seating,  etc.  These 
occupations  require  expert  technique  and  although  some  teachers 
have  this,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  special  industrial  instructor  if  pos- 
sible. As'  it  is,  the  social  and  medical  needs  of  her  clients  make  an 
unlimited  demand  on  a  home  teacher's  time. 

An  organization  which  employs  home  teachers  according  to  this 
plan  will  require  training  in  a  recognized  school  of  social  work.  At 
this  point,  however,  we  have  to  consider  the  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  many  states  where  home  teaching  has  been  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years.  Until  recently,  teachers  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  general  interest  in  helping  the  blind,  their  charac- 
ter— personality  and  ability  as  shown  in  their  school  work  and  act- 
ivities. A  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others  and  an  inherent  under- 
standing has  actuated  these  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  been  pio- 
neers in  work  for  the  blind.  To  these  we  all  offer  our  allegiance, 
but  a  group  of  workers  in  any  field  must  be  taken  at  an  average  and 
standards  set  up  for  a  cross  section  of  the  group  and  not  for  the  ex- 
ceptional ones.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  establish  a  technique 
for  social  investigations  and  medical  follow-up  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  an  individual  without  endangering  its  humanitarian  applica- 
tion, and  a  technique  based  upon  the  studied  experience  of  others  is 
essential. 

For  teachers  already  on  the  staff,  continuous  training  is  neces- 
sary. By  carefully  setting  up  a  procedure  and  method  of  case  work 
for  them,  older  teachers  gradually  attain  efficiency  according  to  their 
ability.  Each  case  report  which  presents  a  problem  or  shows  that 
the  significance  of  some  special  condition  has  not  been  perceived, 
will  serve  as  a  teaching  example,  if  carefully  explained  by  the  exec- 
utive or  supervisor  in  charge.  Through  group  meetings  and  con- 
ferences, teachers  can  be  helped  to  acquire  a  technique  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  working  in  the  field. 

Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  all  home  teachers  to  at- 
tend social  conferences  and  other  meetings  pertaining  directly  to  eye 
conditions  such  as,  eye  institutes  and  round  table  groups  where  an 
eye  physician  is  present  to  discuss,  medical  work  with  them. 
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Medical  Aspects  of  Case  Work  Which  Home  Teachers 

Should  Be  Familiar  With 
Home  teachers  should  know  the  significance  of  eye  diagnosis 
and  what  eye  conditions  may  lead  to  blindness.  The  possibility  of 
operation  or  treatment  should  be  covered  before  wise  plans  can  be 
made.  Therefore,  a  routine  eye  examination  is  essential,  or  to  ob- 
tain an  eye  report  of  recent  date.  Exception  should  be  made  only 
in  cases  of  very  aged  persons  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  secure  an 
examination  and  where  an  earlier  report  gives  assurance,  by  the 
diagnosis,  that  the  case  cannot  be  helped.  Only  reports  signed  by 
eye  physicians  should  be  accepted.  Over  and  over  again,  this  has 
been  demonstrated  as  wise  and  essential.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
view here,  in  support  of  such  a  policy,  the  cases  of  long  established 
blindness  where  an  eye  examination  has  resulted  in  operative  meas- 
ures and  restored  vision,  or  where  treatment  has  been  effective. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  eye  diagnosis,  any 
plan  for  teaching  or  solving  individual  problems  will  be  lacking  in 
its  most  important  elements.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  com- 
monest eye  conditions,  a  teacher  should  for  instance,  be  familiar 
with  the  significance  of  progressive  myopia  and  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  what  limitations  these  eye  conditions  impose  with  respect 
to  physical  strain  and  over  exertion.  Glaucoma,  congenital  catar- 
acts, interstitial  keratitis  and  sympathetic  ophthalmia — each  of  these 
conditions  present  need  for  different  treatment  from  a  standpoint  of 
prevention.  In  speaking  of  but  a  few  eye  conditions  here,  I  am 
leading  up  to  the  special  opportunities  which  present. themselves  to 
a  home  teacher  in  the  field  of  prevention.  Her  follow-up  results 
will  depend  upon  her  knowledge  of  what  is  involved.  She  should 
know  the  eye  conditions  most  frequently  due  to  specific  disease  and 
should  see  that  recommendations  for  blood  tests  are  carried  out  and 
treatment  faithfully  undergone.  She  should  be  familiar  with  the 
seriousness  of  penetrating  eye  injuries  as  potential  cases  of  blind- 
ness through  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Not  only  is  it  her  responsi- 
bility to  arrange  for  hospitalization  and  treatment  when  advised  by 
an  eye  physician  but,  through  her  contact  with  the  home  and  her 
personal  influence,  she  can  frequently  interpret  a  prognosis  to 
patients  who  have  refused  the  doctor's  advice. 
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The  Assignment  of  Home  Teachers  in  the  Field 
In  a  state  where  an  extensive  area  has  to  be  covered  a  staff  of 
teachers  cannot  be  maintained  which  would  permit  a  permanent  as- 
signment of  a  teacher  to  one,  or  even  two,  counties  throughout  the 
state.  Take  for  example  a  state  having  some  counties  sparsely 
populated  and  for  the  most  part  rural,  and  others  with  large  over- 
crowded cities  and  corresponding  numbers  of  blind.  In  the  first 
group,  a  home  teacher's  services  may  be  needed  intermittently  and 
for  limited  periods  of  time.  In  the  second,  it  is  a  permanent  job 
where  prevention  work  and  help  to  the  blind  keep  a  teacher  busy 
year  in  and  year  out.  By  assigning  a  certain  number  of  teachers 
to  the  large  cities,  giving  them  the  county  as  their  field,  the  available 
staff  for  the  rest  of  the  state  has  been  greatly  reduced.  If  the  staff 
cannot  be  increased,  a  method  must  be  worked  out  to  cover  these 
other  counties  in  rotation — going  through  each  county  thoroughly 
so  that  it  will  be  chiefly  the  newly  blinded  who  need  subsequent 
visits.  Having  this  situation  in  New  York  State,  about  five  years 
ago  periodic  county  surveys  were  instituted.  The  so-called  "unas- 
signed"  home  teachers  are  sent  into  a  count}'  to  make  a  survey,  and 
to  carry  on  the  medical  and  social  work,  as  well  as  giving  special  in- 
struction, while  there. 

General  Policies  Governing  the  Work  of  Home  Teachers 
Established  policies  are  essential  in  governing  the  work  of 
teachers ;  these  should  be  carefully  formulated  and  directed.  Rea- 
sons for  such  procedure  should  always  be  explained  when  instruc- 
tions are  issued  and  examples  should  be  given  to  interpret  the  need. 
When  failures  and  mistakes  are  analyzed,  a  new  policy  may  result; 
such  is  the  origin  of  the  regulation  on  routine  eye  examinations  be- 
fore attempting  to  advise  or  to  teach.  Other  policies  are  based  on 
a  future  need  for  information  and  experience  covering  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  so  that  a  study  of  existing  conditions  may  point  the 
way  to  preventive  measures  or  some  means  of  improving  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  blind.  Such  is  one  established  two  years  ago  in 
New  York  State,  whereby  a  questionnaire  must  be  filled  out  for 
every  accident  case  reported,  whether  or  not  blindness  has  resulted. 
Important  also  are  policies  representing  the  philosophy  of  the  state 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  blind  infants — the  home  vs.  an  institu- 
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tion,  and,  the  education  of  children  with  sight  conservation  vision  in 
the  pubHc  schools. 

Social  Case  Work 

Teachers  assigned  to  work  at  a  distance  from  headquarters 
should  know  thoroughly  the  general  procedure  and  methods  of  ap- 
proach and  should  be  able  to  adjust  a  majority  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  them,  reporting  back  to  headquarters  such  cases  as  may 
need  the  special  services  of  the  commission,  i.e.  placement,  indus- 
trial training,  sales  and  relief.  I  am  referring  now  to  work  in 
counties  where  there  is  no  local  association  for  the  blind.  When  in 
a  locality  where  there  is  an  association,  they  should  consult  freely 
and  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  organization,  sending  re- 
ports to  headquarters  and  giving  duplicate  records  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

When  first  entering  a  community,  contacts  should  be  made  with 
the  principal  social  agencies.  The  teacher  may  need  the  cooperation 
of  all  such  agencies  at  one  time  or  another  during  her  stay,  because 
the  problems  she  meets  cover  all  age  groups  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  She  should  be  familiar  with  social  service  exchanges,  using 
them  as  a  clearing  bureau  when  available.  She  must  know  the  fields 
of  responsibility  of  all  agencies  in  the  territory,  both  pubHc  and  pri- 
vate. Likewise,  she  must  know  the  duties  of  school  nurses  and 
where  their  field  of  responsibility  dovetails  with  that  of  the  worker 
for  the  blind  and  not  find  herself  in  the  position  of  the  teacher  who 
arranged  for  many  eye  examinations  for  children  referred  to  her  by 
the  school  nurse,  only  to  find  that  they  were  refraction  cases  and 
that  the  nurse  had  remarked  to  her  supervisor,  "I  have  found  a  gold 
mine." 

County  Surveys  as  Part  of  a  Home  Teacher's  Work 
When  a  teacher  is  sent  into  a  county  to  make  a  survey,  she  first 
arranges  for  newspaper  announcements  telling  of  her  assignment 
and  asking  to  be  put  in  touch  with  anyone  who  may  be  in  need  of 
her  services.  The  notice  includes  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of 
a  home  teacher. 

Starting  with  a  register  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted, 
she  is  given  a  written  summary  of  the  history  of  each  individual 
taken  from  the  ofifice  record.     Her  case  reports  are  sent  in  each 
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week  and  checked  against  a  duplicate  survey  form,  and  she  is  ad- 
vised about  questions  which  she  presents. 

When  all  persons  on  the  list  have  been  visited  and  as  complete 
service,  as  possible  has  been  rendered,  including  instruction,  the  re- 
sults are  analyzed  and  typed  according  to  a  survey  outline.  The 
following  classifications  are  made,  each  supported  by  a  Hst  of  names 
which  serve  as  a  basis  for  research  studies  when  needed.  Age 
groups ;  sex ;  race ;  diagnosis  and  cause  of  blindness ;  economic  con- 
dition ;  institutional  groups ;  the  feeble-minded ;  the  status  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

All  names  received  at  the  office  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  county  survey  are  handled  as  special  cases  until  such  time  as  the 
county  as  a  whole  can  be  reviewed  again.  County  surveys  impose 
an  added  responsibility  on  the  home  teacher ;  they  are  complicated 
and  require  a  clear  head  for  figures.  The  final  tabulation  is  no 
small  task  and  the  teacher  who  completes  a  county  survey  under 
these  conditions  is  well  qualified  to  call  herself  a  professional  social 
worker. 


CASE  WORK  AS  APPLIED  BY  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

*Calvin  Glover, 
Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Social  Case  Work  is  a  Noble  and  a  Learned  Profession. 

It  is  a  noble  profession  because  it  demands  nobility  of  charac- 
ter in  the  practitioner.  In  few  other  occupations  is  the  personality 
of  the  worker  so  essential  to  the  task  at  hand.  The  sympathy  which 
must  be  present  must  be  sane  and  practical,  and  any  lack  of  sincer- 
ity completely  undermines  all  endeavors  to  gain  confidence  and  to 
inspire  courage. 

It  is  learned  because  there  is  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  social  science  and  a  culture  which  provides  the 
worker  with  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  people  and  affairs.  Rarely  does  such  a  background  de- 
velop from  a  natural  environment — it  is  much  more  dependable 
where  systematic  education  has  been  received. 
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This  statement  of  qualifications  may  seem  idealistic  and  trite, 
but  in  the  case  of  social  work  it  must  be  taken  literally  and  positive- 
ly. I  am  not  quoting-  from  an  inspirational  book  on  vocational  guid- 
ance ;  I  am  not  calling  for  a  plumber  who  is  afraid  of  overcharging, 
for  a  lawyer  who  will  sacrifice  his  case  for  his  pecuHar  sense  of 
justice,  nor  for  a  minister  who  will  step  down  from  his  pulpit  be- 
cause he  doesn't  clearly  understand  how  Jonah  survived  in  the  stom- 
ach of  a  whale.  I  am  calling  for  a  high-minded,  generous-spirited 
person  to  do  case  work,  and  I  know  of  many  today  who  are  answer- 
ing just  such  a  call. 

Case  Work  is  Concerned  ivith  Abnormal  Family  Situations  and  In- 
dividual Maladjustments. 

The  cause,  which  is  often  obscure,  makes  an  investigation  a 
primary  essential.  Upon  this  rock  much  well-intentioned  social 
work  has  broken.  Investigation  has  acquired  a  bad  flavor  in  the 
popular  mind,,  though  criticism  has  been  just  as  sharp  where  in- 
vestigation has  been  inadequate.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  a  study 
of  underlying  facts  which  will  be  enlightening  to  one  who  can  help 
only  as  he  understands  a  situation.  If  the  difficulties  are  economic, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  relief  must  be  decided  according  to  the  con- 
tributing causes  revealed  in  confidential  interviews,  in  accumulated 
testimonies  and  in  significant  evidence.  Emergency  relief  is  not 
case  work,  but;  relief  planned  with  an  understanding  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be  truly  constructive.  Such  causes  as  unavoidable 
misfortune,  death  of  a  breadwinner,  illness,  material  loss,  unemploy- 
ment— temporary  or  permanent — bad  management  and  many  other 
causes  demand  special  types  of  relief  administration.  Such  dis- 
tinctions fall  to  the  profession  of  case  work  and  lead  that  profes- 
sion on  to  broader  fields.  The  dispenser  of  alms  becomes  a  coun- 
sellor and  adjuster  of  family  difficulties  until  material  relief  ceases 
to  be  the  primary  interest. 

Behavior  problems  demand  the  attention  of  the  case  worker, 
who  must  bring  to  them  some  knowledge  of  psychology  and  much 
human  sympathy  and  common  sense.  The  technical  advice  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist may  be  needed,  but  in  most  cases  the  social  worker  is  com- 
petent to  modify  personal  and  environmental  irritants  and  to  per- 
suade the  client  that  new  attitudes  must  be  formed.  These  prob- 
lems are  always  complex    and   usually    involve   much   co-operation 
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with  other  agencies.     The  skill  and  tact  of  the  worker  will  appear 
in  high  light  at  this  point. 

Blindness  Creates  a  Situation  Calling  for  Case  Work 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  poverty  accompanies  the  afflic- 
tion ;  in  fact,  much  blindness  is  caused  indirectly  by  poverty.  How- 
ever, the  well-to-do  are  very  prone  to  spend  all  they  have  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  recover  sight.  When  this  is  not  the  case  we  must  recog- 
nize that  blindness  entails  its  own  burden  of  expense.  No  satisfac- 
tory study  has  been  made  of  this  point,  but  I  hazard  the  guess  that 
to  maintain  a  given  standard  of  living  a  blind  person  must  expend 
fully  25  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  citizen.  Poverty,  there- 
fore may  be  assumed  when  blindness  is  reported  to  an  agency. 

All  of  the  behavior  problems  which  harass  the  general  social 
worker  will  appear  with  blind  clients,  complicated  by  peculiar  ten- 
dencies traceable  to  the  lack  of  sight.  The  worker  who  has 
been  trained  in  a  family  welfare  society  has  no  conception  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
one  who  has  not  personally  experienced  blindness  can  fully  appre- 
ciate and  evaluate  them.  The  manifest  tendency  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  select  executives  from  the  field  of  family  social  work  is 
dangerous.  Those  communities  which  interpret  their  blindness  in 
terms  of  family  case  work  and  deny  confidence  in  qualified  blind 
directors  are  as  likely  to  betray  as  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

The  psychology  of  blindness  is  hopelessly  involved  with  such 
individual  differences  as  the  degree  of  vision,  the  age  when  afflicted, 
and  personal  experiences  before  and  after  the  occurrence.  That 
study  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  a  few  tendencies, 
which  are  almost  universal,  will  suggest  what  our  specialized  case 
worker  will  encounter. 

Newly  blinded  persons  are  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  exclusion 
from  the  physical  world  about  them ;  a  thick  element,  a  dense  fog, 
envelopes  them.  It  is  hard  to  forget,  and  new  interests  must  be  in- 
troduced cautiously  and  tactfully. 

Those  who  have  seen  reconcile  themselves  slowly  to  not  seeing. 
The  visual  centers  of  the  brain  persist  in  their  activities  which  al- 
most paralyze  other  faculties.  This  is  a  state  of  consciousness 
which  continues  until  achievement  brings  self-confidence. 
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If  these  preoccupations  are  not  arrested,  the  self -centered,  in- 
trospective individual  becomes  socially  unbearable,  and  social  isola- 
tion is  the  end  of  real  living. 

Recognition  and  greeting  of  friends  is  so  natural  and  casual 
with  most  people  that  they  never  realize  what  a  handicap  it  is  for 
one  to  be  unable  to  take  the  initiative,  to  have  to  wait  for  the  fam- 
iliar voice  or  to  hear  the  name  of  a  companion.  Although  blind  peo- 
ple are  less  prone  to  morbid  suspicion  than  the  deaf,  they  often  suf- 
fer from  the  knowledge  that  their  acquaintances  avoid  these  awk- 
ward greetings  in  gay  company. 

The  restriction  of  locomotion  is  the  most  obvious  depressant  as- 
sociated with  blindness.  No  human  being  ever  has  escaped,  at  some 
time,  a  desire  to,  run  away,  to  explore.  Who  can  deny  a  flicker  of 
sympathy  for  the  vagrant?  Not  only  this  broad  world  of  adven- 
ture, but,  even  more  oppressively,  the  freedom  of  the  drawing-room 
is  outside  the  sphere  of  the  blind  person.  At  first  he  moves  from 
chair  to  chair  fearfully.  He  knows  there  is  no  pitfall,  but  his  mem- 
ory does  not  take  charge  because  he  is  engrossed,  with  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  see.  Step  by  step  he  must  forget  this  cruel  fact,  he 
must*  respect  his  memory,  he  must  interpret  sounds  and  he  must  de- 
velop a  sense  of  direction.  No  course  in  "learning  how  to  be  blind" 
is  more  engaging  to  teacher  and  pupil  than  this  one. 

Lack)  of  exercise  has  its  own  train  of  consequences  too  numer- 
ous to  catalog.  It  is  indeed  a  wise  counsellor  who  can  distinguish 
between  native  inertia,  laziness,  and  the  indolence  superimposed  by 
a  handicap.  Intelligent  co-operation  of  family  and  friends  can  do 
much  to  alleviate  this  trouble,  but  insufficient  exercise  remains  a 
problem  for  the  most  self-reliant  of  us. 

Responsibilities  are  not  usually  shunned  by  blind  people,  but 
they  are  very  commonly  denied  them  by  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. Through  the  assumption  of  responsibilities  alone  can  one  at- 
tain his  rightful  place  in  society  and  learn  how  to  be  blind. 

Treatment  of  Economic  Distress. 

No  adequate  solution  for  the  economic  dilemma  of  the  blind 
has  been  reached.  The  case  worker  must  be  acquainted  with  avail- 
able sources  for  direct  aid,  and  must  employ  them  judiciously. 
Methods  of  vocational  guidance — appraising  natural  ability,  educa- 
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tion,  experience,  industrial  environment,  social  standards,  hobbies, 
ambitions,  and  so  forth,  should  be  used.  The  stimulus  of  what  oth- 
er blind  people  have  accomplished  will  often  serve,  and  all  practical 
suggestions  deserve  honest  criticism.  The  final  decision,  however, 
must  rest  with  the  individual  blind  person,  and  no  success  is  pos- 
sible without  conviction  and  determination  on  his  part. 

The  role  of  the  case  worker  with  blind  people,  as  with  other 
ill-adjusted  persons,  should  always  be  that  of  a  wise  counsellor  and 
a  faithful,  confidential  friend.  Investigations  must  never  be  inquis- 
itorial— we  have  no  right  to  probe  the  private  affairs  of  an  unfor- 
tunate person  except  for  the  direct  purpose  of  helping  him.  The 
truth  about  him,  even  the  whole  truth,  is  more  likely  to  come  out  in 
sympathetic  conversation  than  in  any  other  way.  When  the  prob- 
lems have  been  studied  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  constructive  work 
should  begin  and  should  continue  until  success  is  assured — yes,  even 
success  must  be  followed  with  the  interest  of  a  true  friend. 


DISCUSSION  OF  CASE  WORK  AS  APPLIED  BY 
AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AIary  Carroll, 
Supervising  Field  Worker,  Oakland  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 

As  I  have  only  seen  the  outline  of  Mr.  Glover's  paper  "Case 
Work  as  Applied  by  Agencies  for  the  Blind"  and  the  outline 
covers  so  many  phases  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  blind,  I  have 
decided  to  confine  my  remarks  to  certain  portions  of  it. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  social  case  work  with  the  blind  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  a  program  in  any  community  or  state.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  technique  of  social  work  is  surely  an  asset 
to  all  home  teachers,  field  workers,  and  case  workers  with  the 
blind.  A  great  responsibility  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  home 
teacher  who  has  to  be  investigator,  teacher,  and  placement  worker, 
and  unless  such  a  worker  has  sympathy,  understanding,  patience, 
humor,  and  a  philosophy  of  life,  she  is  apt  to  fail  in  making  the 
right  adjustments  in  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  recently  lost  his 
eyesight,  and  is  reaching  out  for  assistance. 
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Ill  many  cases  we  find  that  finances  have  been  depleted  in  try- 
ing to  save  or  recover  the  sight,  and  it  is  not  only  the  fear  of  blind- 
ness that  causes  apparently  abnormal  conditions,  but  it  is  the  fear  of 
becoming  dependent  on  charity.  Cases  of  this  type  need  very  careful, 
tactful,  and  sympathetic  treatment.  Success  or  failure  of  an  adjust- 
ment to  social  conditions  may  depend  on  the  method  of  approach  of 
the  worker.  It  is  very  discouraging  for  a  person  who  has  recently 
lost  his  sight  to  be  interviewed  by  several  dift'erent  workers,  before 
a  plan  is  finally  worked  out  for  his  future.  This  is  especially  true 
in  cases  where  financial  aid  is  needed.  Complete  case  records  are. 
necessar}^,  but  we  should  refrain  from  asking  questions  which  do  not 
pertain  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  blind  person  involved. 

To  work  out  a  successful  plan,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  a 
report  from  the  eye  specialist.  Then  a  study  should  be  made  of 
home  conditions,  finances,  former  employment,  and  community  con- 
tacts. Wherever  possible,  a  return  to  the  same  type  of  work  that 
has  been  previously  followed,  is  the  plan  that  should  be  suggested. 
Many  men  think  that  such  a  plan  is  impossible,  but  its,  practicability 
can  be  pointed  out. 

The  education  of  the  family  comes  next.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  we  have  to  recognize  is  the  development  of  initia- 
tive in  the  family. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Mr.  O,  who  had  been  blind  for  four 
years  when  I  was  called  on  for  advice.  Mr.  O  had  had  a  success- 
ful career  as  a  salesman  and  buyer.  His  financial  resources  were 
depleted,  and  he  was  receiving  state  and  county  aid.  He  was  flound- 
ering around,  trying  to  find  a  new  occupation,  although  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  was  a  good  conversationalist,  and  had  a  nice  person- 
ality, all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  good  salesman.  During 
the  interview  with  Mr.  O  and  his  wife,  I  noticed  an  attitude  of  in- 
difference and  skepticism  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  O,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  teacher,  but  could  not  find  employment,  and  deeply  resented 
the  financial  straits  in  which  she  found  herself,  due  to  Mr.  O's  blind- 
ness. I  asked  Mr.  O  if  he  could  still  sell.  His  answer  was  "Any- 
thing that  any  other  man  can  sell,  I  can."  Together,  we  worked 
out  the  following  plan :  A  Braille  typewriter  was  secured,  a  list 
made  out  in  Braille  of  all  former  customers,  with  possible  new  ones 
added,  and  a  telephone  installed,  which  had  been  considered  a  use- 
less expense.     After  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  Mrs.  O,  she  gave  me 
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her  promise  that  she  would  not  discourage  her  husband  in  this  new 
plan,  but  would  assist  him  whenever  possible.  A  month  later  there 
was  a  different  atmosphere  in  the  home.  The  plan  was  working 
successfully,  and  although  the  returns  were  not  large,  they  were 
both  very  happy  and  greatly  encouraged.  Many  of  our  failures  are 
due  to  lack  of  foresight  and  study  in  working  out  a  plan  for  a  new 
career. 

Present  methods  of  administering  relief  are  open  to  much  dis- 
cussion. As  there  is  no  uniform  amount  given,  the  allotment  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  welfare  worker.  During  this  period  of  de- 
pression, there  has  been  a  tendenc}^  to  decrease  the  aid  given  to  the 
blind.  Many  welfare  workers  forget  that,  due  to  present  economic 
conditions,  employment  for  the  blind  is  very  difficult  to  find,  and 
that  the  sale  of  products  of  the  blind  has  decreased  considerably, 
also  that  the  relatives  of  the  blind  have  felt  the  depression,  and  have 
been  unable  to  assist  financially  where  they  had  previously  done  so. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  our  blind  have  to  be  assisted  from  indigent 
funds,  and  are  classed  as  charity  cases. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  definite  movement  started  to  have  Federal 
aid  granted.  Blindness  is  a  special  handicap,  that  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  in  economic  and  social  consequences. 

If  the  blind  person  who  is  trying  to  succeed  through  his  own 
eff'orts  and  ability  in  a  business  or  profession,  knew  that  he  would 
receive  a'  small  allotment  each  month,  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  would 
be  removed  from  him.  Financial  aid  given  without  restriction,  is 
not  a  detriment  to  the  blind.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an  incentive 
in  aiding  them  to  make  greater  efforts  for  self-expression  and  in- 
dependence. 

May  the  workers  with  and  for  the  blind  always  remember  that 
blindness  is  an,  individual  problem,  and  let  us  not  get  too  technical. 
Maladjustments  and  abnormalities  can  be  diagnosed  and  treated  as 
such,  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  the  result  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ease. 

There  is  already  an  international  program  for  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight  conservation,  and  as  we  all  recognize  that  the 
economic  problem  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  blind  today,  may  I 
close  by  hoping  that  the  future  will  unfold  the  solution  so  greatly 
needed. 
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STANDARDIZED    STATISTICS    FOR    ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Evelyn:  C.  McKay, 
Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  this  discussion 
is  "Standardized  Statistics  for  Agencies  for  the  Blind/^  I  am 
afraid  that,  to  many  of  you,  statistics  seem  a  dry  subject,  and  that 
statistical  work  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  purlely  theoretical  and 
without  immediate  practical  value.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  show 
that  statistics  need  not  be  theoretical  but  can  be  practical,  simple, 
and  very  useful  in  the  work  of  every  agency.  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider my  topic  under  three  questions — AMiat  are  standardized  statis- 
tics? Why  should  an  agency  for  the  blind  have  standardized  statis- 
tics? How  can  an  agency  for  the  blind  get  standardized  statistics 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  expence? 

To  consider  the  first  question — What  are  standardized  statis- 
tics? For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
following  definition:  "Statistics  are  organized  data  of  a  numeri- 
cal character  which  present  in  summary  form  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  a  group."  The  crux  of  that  definition  Hes  in  the  word  or- 
ganized. Statistics  are  organized  data.  For  instance,  a  file  of  case 
history  records  is  not  statistics ;  it  may  be  a  valuable  source  of  sta- 
tistical data,  but  in  themselves,  the  records  are  not  statistics.  Data 
become  statistics  only  when  they  are  organized  by  various  processes 
of  sorting,  counting,  and,  sometimes,  computation,  so  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  situation  appears  in  which  the  important  char- 
acteristics stand  out. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  a  very  simple  question  which  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  have  been  asked:  "What  proportion  of  the  blind 
people  in  your  state  are  men,  and  what  proportion  women  ?"  In  or- 
der to  answer  that,  you  would  probably  go  to  your  register  of  the 
blind  with  the  idea  of  counting  the  cases  on  file.  Before  you  got 
very  far  in  your  counting,  however,  you  would  come  across  cases 
of  individuals  who,  although,  for  some  reason,  they  had  come  to 
you  for  service,  were  .j*e^ctually  blind  ,or  who  did  not  actually  live 
in  your  state.  For  instai|fee,  you  may  be  carrying  "prevention  of 
blindness"  cases,  cases  of  piljjgle  formerly  blind  who  have  recover- 
ed their  sight  but  are  being  kept  in  touch  with,  or  cases  of  blind 
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persons  who  actually  live  outside  your  state  but,  for  some  reason, 
have  received  service  from  your  organization.  In  order  to  have 
your  count  of  blind  persons  in  your  state  accurate,  you  would  prob- 
ably decide  to  leave  out  all  those  who  were  not  blind  or  who  did 
not  live  in  the  state.  This  is  an  example  of  the  first  process — sort- 
ing. 

Having  eliminated  these  outside  cases,  you  then  proceed  to 
count  the,  number  of  blind  men  and  blind  women  actually  listed  on 
your  register  as  living  within  your  state  and  arrive  at  a  total.  Here 
is  the  process  of  counting — a  very  simple  one.  You  have  still  to 
find  out,  however,  zvJiat  proportion  of  the  total  number  are  men,  and 
what  proportion  women,  and  for  this  you  resort  to  the  third  pro- 
cess, that  of  computation — finding  a  total  and  computing  the  neces- 
sary percentages. 

Thus,  even  to  answer  the  simple  question  we  have  mentioned, 
you  have  organized  your  data  by  processes  of  sorting,  counting,  and 
computation,  and  have  arrived  at  a  summary  which  shows  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  group,  so  far  as  sex  is  concerned.  You  might  go 
on  with  similar  processes  to  find  how  many  of  them  fell  into  differ- 
ent age  groups,  how  many  of  them  lived  in  each  county  of  your 
state,  or  what  proportion  of  them  were  in  need  of  relief.  The  an- 
swer to  any  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  by  organizing  the  data 
in  a  slightly  different  way. 

Statistics,  then,  are  organized  data  which  give  a  summary,  or 
bird's-eye  view,  of  the  group.  Now,  as  to  standardized  statistics 
A  standard  is  a  measure  or  method  agreed  upon  by  a  group  of 
agencies  or  individuals  and  consistently  adhered  to  by  all  of  them. 
Standardized  statistics,  then,  are  statistics  in  which  the  sorting, 
counting,  and  grouping  are  done  according  to  a  method  previously 
agreed  upon  and  consistently  carried  out.  A  simple  example  of 
standardized  statistics  might  be  in  the  grouping  of  blind  persons  by 
ages.  One  agency  may  be  grouping  all  those  under  ten,  those  from 
ten  to  twenty,  from  twenty  to  forty,  forty  to  sixty,  etc.  Another 
agency  may  be  grouping  all  those  under  six,  those  from  six  to  twen- 
ty-one, from  twenty-one  to  forty,  forty  to  sixty-five,  etc.  A  third 
may  be  using  five-year  groups  throughout.  If  all  of  these  agencies, 
however,  agree  on  age  grouping,  even  though  for  each  of  them  it 
may  mean  some  modification  of  their  present  method,  you  have  a 
standard  age  grouping. 
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Now  for  the  second  question — Why  should  an  agency  for  the 
blind  have  standardized  statistics?  I  should  like  to  review,  first,  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why;  an  agency  for*  the  blind  should  have  statis- 
tics at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  work  for  the  blind  is  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, either*  from  public  funds  raised  by  taxation,  or  by  private  phil- 
anthropy. It  is  only  natural  that  the  public  should  want  to  know 
in  return  how  many  blind  people  there  are  and  something  about 
their  sex,  age,  place  of  residence,  cause  of  blindness,  etc.,  in  order 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  problems  their  money  is  helping  to  solve. 
We  cannot  expect  the  public  to  familiarize  itself  with  all  the  details 
of  our  work,  but  we  can,  by  means  of  a  statistical  summary,  give 
them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation  and  the  chief  problems.  Such 
a  bird's-eye  view  is  also  very  useful  in  planning  an  agency's  work, 
since  it  enables  the  executive  to  know  how  many  blind  children  there 
are  whose  education  must  be  provided  for,  how  many  blind  persons 
there  are  of  an-  age  for  employment,  how  many  there  are  too  old  to 
work  who  may  be  in  need  of  rehef,  etc.  Third,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  measuring  our  accomplishment — How  many  individuals  have 
been  visited  by  home  teachers,  how  many  have  been  given  employ- 
ment, or  how  many  have  had  sight  restored?  Every  agency  here 
represented  probably  makes  use  of  statistical  summaries  for  such 
purposes. 

In  some  matters,  however,  an  agency  will  wish  to  compare  its 
figures  with  those  of  another  organization,  or  the  figures  of  one 
state  with  those  of  another.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  add  to- 
gether the  figures  of  several  states  in  order  to  get  a  total  for  a  cer- 
tain area,  or  for  the  whole  country.  If  each  agency  does  its  sort- 
ing, counting,  and  computing  according  to  a  method  of  its  own,  and 
differently  from  every  other  agency,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
these  figures  satisfactorily  or  to  add  them  together.  In  other  words, 
it  is  like  adding  apples  and  pears.  If,  however,  a  group  of  agencies 
agree  to  use  the  same  method  of  sorting  and  counting — that  is,  to 
compile  standardized  statistics — it  then  becomes  possible  to  com- 
pare one  state  with  another,  one  part  of  the  country  with  another, 
or  to  find  the  total  for  the  whole  country. 

For  instance,  in  studying  the  causes  of  blindness,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  figures  for  the  entire  country  rather  than  for  one  or  two 
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states.  In  the  same  way,  publishers  of  Braille  books  want  to  know 
how  many  blind  readers  there  are  in  the  entire  country.  Figures 
from  a  few  states  are  of  little  use  to  them.  The  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  blind  relief  may  be  higher  in  one  state  than  in  another,  and 
the  states  may  wish  to  compare  their  registers  of  the  blind  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  difference.  You  will  readily  think  of  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  comparison  between  figures  of  various  states 
or  adding  together  the  figures  of  a  number  of  states  is  of  value. 
The  fundamental  thing  which  makes  this  comparison  or  addition 
possible  is  standardization — that  is,  first,  agreement  upon  a  stand- 
ard method  of  compiling  figures  and  second,  the  conscientious  fol- 
lowing of  that  method  by  all  of  the  agencies  concerned. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  question — How  can  an  agency  for 
the  blind  have  standardized  statistics  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense?  May  I  digress  for  a  moment  and  speak  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness? 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details  about  the  committee's  work, 
because  you  are  to  have  a  full  report  of  that  from  Mr.  Ryan  at  an- 
other session  of  the  convention.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that 
the  committee  has  been  working  for  more  than  three  years  on  this 
problem  of  standardization  and  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  assist 
agencies  who  want  to  develop  standardized  statistics. 

The  first  step  is  agreement ;  for  instance,  agreement  on  the 
items  you  wish  to  record  and  on  which  you  wish  to  compile  statis- 
tics. With  regard  to  these,  let  me  say — the  fewer  the  better.  Since 
practically  every  agency  is  limited  in  funds  and  time,  it  is  important 
not  to  clutter  up  records  and  files  with  a  quantity  of  data  which  you 
never  have  time  to  assemble  and  make  use  of.  The  very  smallest 
number  of  items  possible  is  the  best,  provided  of  course,  that  they 
are  well  chosen  and  give  the  most  important  facts.  One  of  the 
jobs  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  was  to  work  out  a 
minimum  list  of  items  which  they  thought  every  agency  would  want 
to  record  and  which  was  small  enough  and  simple  enough  for  every 
agency  to  record  without  much  trouble  or  expense.  We  purposely 
left  ofif  the  list  a  great  many  items  which  might  be  of  interest  to  a 
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particular  agency  but  which  were  not  of  general  use.  and  a  great 
many  other  items  which  would  be  of  interest  but  which  would  re- 
quire too  much  time  to  record  and  keep  up  to  date.  I  should  like 
to  recommend  this  list  to  your  attention  as  the  first  step  in  stand- 
ardizing your  statistics.  If  all  of  the  agencies  represented  here 
would  agree  to  record  at  least  the  items  called  for  on  that  list,  and 
record  them  faithfully  and  completely  for  all  their  cases,  we  would 
have  a  volume  of  information  on  the\  blind  more  valuable  than  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  collected;  and  this  information  would  have 
the  additional  value  that  one  state  could  be  compared  with  anoth- 
er, and  a  total  could  be  found  for  the  whole  country.  The  results 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  census  for  any  one  year,  but  would  be 
more  valuable  than  any  census  we  have  ever  had,  because  the  fig- 
ures would  be  more  complete,  more  representative  of  the  different 
agencies,  and  more  reliable. 

Another  point  of  agreement  is  a  definition  of  blindness.  There 
are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  blindness  in  use  in  this  country  as 
there  are  agencies  for  the  blind.  Yet,  when  there  is  so  much  dif- 
ference in  definition,  we  can  easily  realize  that  comparison  between 
different  states  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  A  man  who  is  count- 
ed blind  in  one  state  may  not  be  included  as  blind  in  another,  and 
once  more  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  compare  apples  and  pears. 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  felt  that  there  was  little 
possibility  of  agreeing  on  a  single  definition  of  blindness  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  agencies,  but  they  did  feel  that  it  was 
possible  to  divide  the  blind  into  several  groups,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  blindness,  for  practical  purposes.  These  groups  are  five  in 
number :  First,  the  totally  blind,  or  those  who  have  only  light  per- 
ception; second,  those  who  have  form  perception;  third,  those  who 
have  traveling  sight ;  those  who  are  able  to  read  headlines  but  un- 
able to  read  ordinary  print ;  and  fifth,  those  who  are  able  to  read  or- 
dinary print,  but  because  of  a  limited  field,  a  progressive  condition, 
or  some  similar  circumstance,  are  considered  as  industrially  blind. 
These  five  groups  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Snellen  Measure- 
ment, with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  They  are  also'  expressed  in 
terms  of  simple  tests  which  can  be  used  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  physician's  examination  or  to  use  the  regular  vision  testing 
chart.     If  all  the  agencies  for  the  blind  would  agree  to  group  their 
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cases  in  the  same  way,  we  would  have  what  would  amount  to  a 
standard  definition  of  blindness. 

Another  point  on  which  we  need  to  standardize  is^the  classifi- 
cation of  causes  of  blindness.  We  have  been  carrying  on  prevention 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  but  so  far  we  have  no  adequate  or 
complete  figures  on  causes  of  blindness  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Every  agency  has  used  its  own  classification  of  causes,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  classifications  have  been  different.  Yet  causes  of 
blindness  is  one  of  the  problems  on  which  we  most  need  to  com- 
pare data  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  all  the  agencies 
would  agree  to  classify  causes  of  blindness  in  the  same  way,  we 
could  have  this  nation-wide  data  as  a  basis  for  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program.  Again,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
has  worked  out  a  classification  which  is  recommended  for  use.  A 
standard  classification  is  urged.  If  you  agree  on  the  committee's 
classification,  well  and  good.  If  you  agree  on  some  other  classifi- 
cation or  on  some  modification  of  the  committee's  plan,  equally! 
well  and  good.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  should  consider 
the  question  and  should  agree  on  some  workable  plan. 

Having  agreed  upon  standard  methods  of  keeping  statistics,  the 
next  step  is  foil  every  agency  to  follow  out  conscientiously  the  plan 
agreed  upon. 

Let  me  urge,  in  closing,  that  you  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  question  of  standardization  of  statistics.  The  Committee  ori 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  render  assistance  in  any  way 
possible.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  drastic  changes  in  all 
your  records  at  once.  In  fact,  to  do  so  would  probably  not  prove 
practical  and  would  not  justify  the  time  and  expense  involved.  But 
if  standard  forms  and  procedures,  once  agreed  on,  are  introduced 
gradually — first,'  for  all  new  cases  registered  or  for  all  "active" 
cases — we  should  find  in  a  few  years'  time  that  the  major  part  of 
the  task  had  been  accomplished,  and  it  would  then  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  bring  the  remaining  records  into  conformity.  Then  we  should 
have  statistics  of  the  blind  which,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense,  would  fulfill  their  purpose — that  of  presenting  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  pictures,  or  summaries,  of  the  problems  we  are 
trying  to  solve. 
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HUMAN  VALUES  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*H.  Randolph  Latimer^ 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

This  is  my  thirteenth  consecutive  biennial  appearance  in  one 
capacity  or  another  upon  your  rostrum.  I  pleaded  to  be  excused, 
but  the  "Young  Turks"  have  insisted  upon  a  message  from  me  and 
their  blood  must  therefore  be  upon  your  heads.  With  this  much  of 
an  apology  for  my  presence  here,  I  am  disposed  to  say  with  the  old 
farmer  whose  speaking  English  had  been  called  into  question,  "T 
ivill  say  'aren't'  for  'ain't'  and  'worship'  for  'washup' ;  but  I  make 
no  further  concessions." 

My  interests  during  the  earlier  conventions  (1909-1919)  were 
definitely  in  matters  appertaining  to  uniform  type.  From  1919  un- 
til 1929,  they  were  devoted  toward  the  incorporation  and  develop- 
ment of  what  is  now  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  At 
VVawasee  in  1929,  I  struck  my  first  note  in  the  campaign  for 
"human  values  in  work  for  the  blind"  toward  which  goal  I  am  now 
devoting  my  very  best  thought  and  strength.  The  first  harmony 
built  upon  this  note  was  the  unanimous  accord  of  the  Committee  on 
Relief,  appointed  at  that  time,  of  which  Calvin  S.  Glover,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  was  chairman ;  the  other  members  of  which 
were  Honorable  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  John  Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  Dran- 
ga  Campbell,  and  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  is  recognized  by  many  leaders  of  our  profession,  as  the  sound- 
est and  most  authoritative  statement  yet  drafted  on  the  joint  sub- 
ject of  static  and  constructive  relief  for  the  blind. 

My  personal  contribution  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  English-speaking  world  was  in  no  sense  original  or 
pioneering  in  character.  It  was  rather  subsequent  and  subsidiary 
to  much  work  done  in  this  direction  by  many  individuals  whose  pow- 
ers of  research  infinitely  surpassed  any  that  I  chance  to  possess.  In 
like  manner,  the  part  whichj  I  was  privileged  to  play  toward  the  in- 
corporation and  development  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  more  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  and  concentrating 
such  influences  as  were  already  struggling  toward  the  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  national  agency  for  the  greater  coordination  and 
correlation  of  work  for  the  blind.     So  again,  I  am  not  the  pioneer 
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of  "human  values"  in  work  for  the  blind.  My  privilege  here  must 
be,  in  accordance  with  what  little  ability  I  have,  that  of  clarifying, 
crystallizing,  and  realizing  the  basic  principles  underlying  this  vital 
movement.  These  principles  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  briefly  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

HUMAN  VALUES 

Fair  Play.  The  sense  of  fair  play  or  equal  recognition  in  the 
ordinary  activities  of  life  is  not  only  a  remedy  for  many  human  dis- 
eases, but  also  a  sustaining  tonic  in  daily  routine  and  a  potent  in- 
spiration toward  better  and  greater  things.  The  depressing  atmos- 
phere so  often  present  in  working-homes  tends  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic generally  in  the  wrong  direction  and  to  develop  within  the  blind 
themselves  a  pitiable  inferiority  complex.  The  presence  of  blind 
people  asking  alms  on  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  our  great 
Republic  does  more  to  distort  the  public  conception  as  tO'  the  actual 
capabilities  of  blind  people  than  can  be  undone  in  generations  of  ed- 
ucation. It  is  often  stated  that  giving  to  blind  people  makes  mendi- 
cants of  them.  Were  this  sort  of  thing  really  true,  the  offspring  of 
our  wealthy  families,  who  are  accustomed  from  babyhood  to  receive 
all  necessities  and  luxuries  at  the  hands  of  their  parents,  would  be 
chief  among  mendicants — a  statement  which  the  boldest  of  us  would 
hesitate  to  make.  It  has  been  our  observation  that  paupers  are  the 
unhappy  product  of  inability  to  secure  work  itself,  or  of  an  inade- 
quate return  therefor.  Expect  a  human  being  to  exist  on  $3  a  week 
when  his  normal  requirements  are  twice  that  amount,  and  he  is  only 
human  if  he  secures  the  extra  $3  through  methods  which  unfortun- 
ately brand  him  as  an  unmistakable  beggar.  As  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  such  terms  as  "asylums",  "inmates",  and  "blind  homes"  to 
fall  freely  from  the  lips  of  our  several  communities,  and  for  the 
nickels  and  dimes  to  jingle  into  the  outstretched  cups  of  our  so- 
called  street  workers,  just  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  blind 
people  tO'  obtain  normal  recognition  among  their  fellows. 

The  sole  remedy  for  these  unhappy  conditions  is  the  adoption 
of  a  practical  program,  which  will  make  real  our  theory  that  it  is 
the  inherent  right  of  every  blind  child  to  have  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  education  and  training;  for  every  newly  blinded  adult  to 
be  rehabilitated  for  re-entrance  into  the  activities  of  life ;  and  for 
each- and  every  blind  person  to  enjoy  the  privileges  resulting  from 
honest  work  at  a  living  wage. 
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Consecrated  Authority.  Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  work  for  the  bHnd  will  convince  anyone,  except  the  cynic, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  leaders,  both  blind  and  seeing,  have 
been  and  are  consecrated  in  a  very  real  and  personal  sense  to  the 
cause  which  they  have  espoused.  It  is  too  often  true,  however,  that 
this  feeling  of  responsibility  is  definitely  hindered  in  its  beneficient 
operation  by  unwarranted  failure  on  the  part  of  blind  people  to  do 
their  part  toward  their  own  best  interests.  Children,  whether  blind 
or  seeing,  are  still  only  children,  and  as  such  react  very  definitely  in 
accordance  with  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  teachers,  imitating  and  emulating  those  in  immediate  auth- 
ority over  them.  This  is  equally  true  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
and  socially.  "One  bad  apple  will  spoil  a  bushel."  So  it  is  that 
one  officer  of  inferior,  moral  or  intellectual  capacity,  may  seriously 
jeopardize  the  future  of  all  the  pupils  or  employees.  Again,  if  the 
pupils  or  employees  realize  that  the  personal  interest  of  their  teach- 
ers and  executives  will  follow  them  throughout  life,  their  reaction 
will  automatically  be  very  much  more  wholesome  than  it  would  be 
did  they  sense  the  contrary.  In  a  very  definite  way,  those  in  auth- 
ority in  associations  committed  to  the  future  interest  of  blind  pupils, 
and  to  that  of  newly  blinded  people,  must  resist  to  the  nth  degree 
the  depressing  influence  upon  them  of  seemingly  unwarranted  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  these  people.  In  many  instances,  such  failures 
grow  out  of  mistaken  psychology  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
authority,  whether  blind  or  seeing.  Unfortunately,  good  inten- 
tions are  not  always  accompanied  by  good  judginent.  The  heads  of 
organizations  for  the  blind,  whether  homes,  schools,  or  employment 
centers,  must  purge  their  official  and  voluntary  staffs  of  every  as- 
sistant whose  standard  of  life  is  such  as  to  lower  the  practical  ideals 
which  we  must  inculcate  into  our  blind  people.  Unless  the  soldier 
believes  in  his  general,  the  battle  is  inevitably  lost ;  and,  unless  the 
general  believes  in  the  soldier,  the  battle  again  is  lost.  Finally,  if 
there  is  mutual  confidence  between  general  and  soldier,  the  public, 
in  its  turn,  will  believe  in,  and  support  the  whole  army.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  unless  there  is  mutual  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  and  the 
blind  themselves,  the  best  interests  of  the  latter  will  not  be  sub- 
served. 

Were  the  patients  in  a  hospital  to  insist  on  carrying  out  their 
theories  concerning  the  expert  medical   service   and  the  executive 
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administration,  there  would  be  many  more  fatalities  listed  in  the 
health  reports  of  our  sanitariums.  In  like  manner,  were  the  gen- 
eral run  of  our  blind  people  to  carry  out  some  of  their  theories  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  practices  designed  to  forward  their  inter- 
ests, there  would  inevitably  be  more  distress  than  even  now  exists. 
Nevertheless,  every  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  to  sense  and  build  upon  the  best  ideas  and  suggestions  to 
be  had  from  the  humblest  among  them. 

Obligations  Resting  Upon  Blind  People.  There  is  a  very 
definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  far  too  many  individual  blind  people 
to  assert  their  rights,  regardless  of  what  their  obligations  may  be. 
Blind  people  should  realize  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  their 
development  (and  the  same  applies  in  equal  measure  to  see- 
ing people)  that  life  is  social,  cooperative,  and  interactive  in  every 
phase.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  without  a  corresponding 
obligation.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  obligation 
must  be  fulfilled  in  some  measure  before  the  right  can  bq  realized. 
The  nature  of  blindness  is  such  that  both  children  and  adults  are  apt 
to  be  nursed  too  long,  and  weaned,  if  weaned  at  all,  too  late  for  their 
greatest  good.  There  is  much  in  what  the  ancient  philosopher  said, 
"The  gods  defend  an  only  child."  The  commonplace  accomplish- 
ments of  these  people  are  often  grossly  magnified.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  acquire  an  overweening  estimate  of  their  capabilities, 
and  accordingly  resent  any  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
work.  Every  blind  person  should  be  primarily  active  on  his  own 
behalf.  He  must  ask,  if  he  expects  to  receive ;  he  must  seek,  if  he 
hopes  to  find,  and,  he  must  use  his  own  knuckles,  if  he  expects  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  be  opened  to  him.  The  obligations  of  faith- 
fulness, industry,  and  loyalty  must  be  consistently  met  from  child- 
hood onward,  if  the  rights,  so  freely  demanded  by  our  blind  friends, 
are  to  be  accorded  them  at  the  hands  of  society. 

A  wholesome  attitude,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  generosity, 
especially  toward  their  seeing  associates,  are  fundamental  elements 
for  the  success  of  every  blind  person.  If  the  same  energy,  which 
so  many  of  them  devote  towards  suspicion  and  criticism,  were  de- 
voted to  constructive  efforts  on  their  own  behalf,  there  would  be 
many  more  successful  blind  people  than  there  are  today.  It  is  in- 
deed more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  unless  the  individual 
gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  toward  his  own  development,  as  well  as 
toward  the  best  interests  of  mankind  in  general,  he  will  not,  and 
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cannot,  be  a  happy  member  of  the  body  social.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
the  public  should  give,  and  give,  and  give,  in  order  that  blind  people 
may  live,  and  live,  and  live.  It  is  true  that  giving  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  on  the  part  of  the  blind  individual,  brings  its  accompanying 
blessing.  It  is  also  true  that  in  a  certain  sense,  every  human  being 
is  entitled,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life.  It  is  absolutely  not  true,  however,  that  the  human  being  who 
refuses  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  including 
himself,  is  entitled  to  anything  whatsoever  at  the  hands  of  society. 
What  he  gets  under  such  circumstances  comes  to  him  through  the 
indulgence  of  a  patient  and  long-suffering  public. 

Functions  of  Organized  Work.  The  primary  duties  of  or- 
ganized work  for  the  blind  are  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness, 
the  finding  of  employment  for  blind  people  unable  to  secure  it  for 
themselves,  the  assurance  of  such  minimum  maintenance  as  cannot 
be  secured  through  their  own  income  or  efforts ;  and,  to  these  ends 
to  furnish  such  education  and  training  as  will  fit  them  for  employ- 
ment. Organizations  for  the  blind  are  realizing  more  and  more  the 
vital  necessity  of  identifying  themselves  much  more  closely  than 
they  have  heretofore  done  with  other  organized  social  and  health 
activities.  A  reasonable  percentage  of  executives,  department  heads, 
and  teachers  of  associations  and  schools  for  the  blind  should  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  our  blind  people.  It  is,  therefore,  incumb- 
ent upon  these  organizations  to  furnish,  or  to  secure  for,  their 
blind  people,  not  only  the  preliminary  education  and  training  along 
such  hues  as  will  fit  them  for  this  work,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  they  provide  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  opportunities  for  the 
necessary  supervised  employment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  educated  and  trained  blind  people 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  undertaken  responsible 
positions  for  the  administration  of  which  they  had  had  no  previous 
supervised  preparation. 

Organized  work,  through  preventive  measures,  must  reduce  the 
number  of  blind  people.  It  must  provide  opportunities  wherever 
possible  outside  of  subsidized  centers  for  capable  blind  people  need- 
ing some  measure  of  assistance.  Although  the  old  saying  that 
"every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom",  is  essentially  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  few  tubs,  such  as  those  known  to  the  ancients,  could 
so  stand  without  two  or  more  encircling  bands.  So  it  is,  that  many 
of  our  blind  people,  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  stand  on  their 
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own  feet,  must  have  a  measure  of  guidance  to  insure  them  against 
possible  failure.  Finally,  centers  for  the  employment  of  blind  people 
have  been  organized  primarily  to  furnish  work  under  subsidized 
conditions  for  those  incapable,  even  with  a  measure  of  general  guid- 
ance, of  wholly  maintaining  themselves.  A  few  such  centers  em- 
ploy only  individuals  whose  work  enables  the  organizations  to  show 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  profit.  Centers  of  this  type  are  gen- 
erally undesirable  since  they  employ  capable  blind  people,  who 
should  be  engaged  in  industry  among  the  seeing,  professionally,  or 
in  small  businesses^  of  their  own.  The  subsidized  shop,  is  primarily 
designed  to  furnish  the  maximum  of  work  for  the  large  group  who 
desire  employment,  who  are  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  fit, 
and  who,  because  of  their  inability  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  job  available,  cannot  earn  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  These  people,  frequent  disparaging  statements  to  the 
contrary,  are  often  much  more  wholesome  and  valuable  citizens  to 
the  community  than  those  of  greater  earning  capacity.  Every  blind 
person,  capable;  of  any  form  of  work,  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  employment,  and  should  be  required  to  accept  it  before  he  claims 
any  financial  return  at  the  hands  of  society.  Such  financial  return, 
however,  should  not  exceed  the  difference  between  his  earnings  and 
other  income  on  the  one  hand  and  a  reasonable  maintenance  wage 
on  the  other. 

In  summarizing  what  has  been  said  of  "Human  Values",  I  may 
without  charge  of  undue  local  pride,  be  permitted  to  illustrate  from 
the  policies  and  practices  of  our  own  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Aside  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  blind  people 
that  a  fairer  return  for  their  work  might  be  secured  for  them,  the 
greater  portion  of  their  unrest,  perhaps,  grows  out  of  the  character 
of  publicity  carried  on  by  the  organizations  having  their  interests  in 
charge.  This  publicity,  frequently  delegated  to  half  informed  vol- 
untary workers,  too  often  abounds  in  "sob  stuff"  and  bristles  with 
inaccurate  and  absurdly  extravagant  statements.  To  avoid  the  irri- 
tation thus  righteously  aroused,  the  P.  A.  B.  particularly  in  its 
Pittsburg  Branch,  invests  the  responsibility  for  the  character  of 
its  publicity,  both  advertising  and  otherwise,  in  a  staff  committee, 
the  individual  members  of  which  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  This  committee  has  the  assistance 
of  one  or  more  volunteers  with  strong  personal  approach  to  the 
newspaper  and  radio  activities  of  the  community.     One  direct  re- 
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suit  of  this  practice  finds  expression  in  the  increased  confidence 
which  our  local  blind  people  have  in  those  responsible  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

Again,  I  am  able  to  state  without  fear  of  informed  contradic- 
tion, that  every  seeing  member  of  my  staff  is  genuinely  interested 
to  the  point  of  consecration,  not  only  in  his  own  particular  job,  but 
especially  in  the  personal  welfare  of  every  blind  person  whose  suc- 
cess is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  our  efforts.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  blind  members  of  the  staff.  We  employ  no  seeing  people 
whatsoever,  except  as  such  employment  contributes  to  the  necessary 
supervision  of,  and  service  to,  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people. 
We  consider  any  tendency  to  discount  blind  people  on  the  basis  of 
blindness  alone  as  an  essential  disqualification  for  maximum  ser- 
vice on  their  behalf ;  and,  persistence  in  such  tendency  would  in  the 
last  analysis  lead  to  the  substitution  of  an  officer  more  genuinely 
sympathetic  to  the  cause.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  staff  is  in- 
dulgent of  inexcusable  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  blind  employees. 
Is  it  proverbial  that  women  are  women's  severest  critics.  In  like 
manner,  the  goodly  percentage  of  blind  members  on  our  staff  in- 
sures us  a  "red-blooded"  policy  in  the  handling  of  our  employees. 

Fundamental  in  the  policy  of  the  P.  A.  B.  is  the  principle  that 
the  blind  person  desiring  cooperation  of  the  organization  in  his 
behalf  shall  not  only  show  a  disposition,  but  also  a  determination, 
to  do  his  part  in  his  own  rehabilitation  or  maintenance.  During  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  negligible  few,  every  street 
worker  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County,  has  been  brought  un- 
der the  active  supervision  of  the  association.  The  negotiations, 
which  led  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  were  not  of  a  blanket  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  every  blind  person  thus  brought  under  our  direc- 
tion was  interviewed  by  our  social  case  worker,  herself  blind ;  and 
thereupon,  of  his  own  initiative,  accepted  responsibility  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  part  of  the  understanding  between  us.  Wherever 
the  individual  is  at  all  capable  of  working,  and  where  it  is  possible 
for,  us  to  furnish  him  even  a  minimum  amount  of  work,  he  is  ex- 
pected to,  and  actually  does,  perform  such  work  before  receiving 
his  minimum  maintenance  wage.  This  policy  of  dealing  with  our 
blind,  people  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  needs  and  responsbili- 
ties  has  insured  to  us  a  happy  harmony,  found,  we  believe,  in  few, 
if  any,  centers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  We  are  con- 
vinced by  reason  of  our  immediate  success  in  this  matter  that  blind 
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people,   as    individuals,   are    entirely  capable  of  responding  whole- 
somely to  proper  and  reasonable  policies  on  their  behalf. 

Realizing  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  organized  work  for 
the  blind,  the  P.  A.  B.,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  has  defi- 
nitely, raised  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  staff  positions  with- 
in its  service,  and  is  urging  additional  preparation  on  the  part  of 
those  already  employed.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  is  assisting  in  every 
way  possible,  its  blind  staff  officers  in  their  efforts  toward  such 
additional  preparation.  Moreover,  it  is  setting  up  within  the  Pitts- 
burg area,  in  connection  with  the  Margaret  Morrison  School  of 
Social  S.ervice  and  the  University  of  Pittsburg,,  not  to  mention  close 
cooperation  with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  B'lind, 
the  foundation  for  what  it  is  hoped  will  develop  into  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  education  and  field  training  of  blind  people  looking 
toward  professional  careers  of  any  sort.  To  this  end,  we  have  add- 
ed to  our  staff  a  graduate  case  worker,  herself,  as  stated  above, 
blind ;  a  blind  physiotherapist ;  and  a  supervisor  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  Vvith,  in  addition  to  other  special  equipment,  specific 
training  in  eye-medical  social  work.  A  number  of  our  branch  super- 
intendents and  staff  officers  are  already  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  others  have  properly  attested 
applications  before  the  membership  committee  of  that  body.  A 
closer  association  with  other  social  and  health  organizations  is  thus 
assured  for  the  future  of  the  P.  A.  B. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  effort  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  the  direction  of  insuring  its  employees  a  minimum  mainten- 
ance wage,  based  upon  the  maximum  service  possible  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  individual  worker.  As  indicated  above,  the  wage  of  each 
worker,  except  where  his  earning  capacity  and  our  ability  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  work  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  better,  is 
determined  by  his  minimum  maintenance  needs  when  all  other  in- 
come has  been  taken  into  account.  The  soundness  of  the  principle 
here  involved  has  been  definitely  tested  in  our  Pittsburg  area  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  June  1932,  by  reason  of  reduced  income,  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  all  our  employees,  stafif  and  workers,  from 
33  1/3  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  This  was,  of  course,  done  under  the 
supervision  of  our  trained  case  worker  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
individual's  need.  In  January  of  the  present  year,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  an  additional  cut  approximating  10  per  cent.  The  net 
result  of  these  two  retrenchments  was  that  two  employees  only,  each 
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of  small  earning  capacity  and  with  a  lofty  conception  of  his  own 
rights,  have  left  us  and  returned  to  methods  of  vagrancy.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  see  no  diminution  in  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of 
our  blind  employees  because  of  the  foregoing  necessary  action. 

To  conclude,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  assurance  to  the  blind 
that  their  basic  requirements  will  be  met  is  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity, if  we  are  to  expect  of  them  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  essen- 
tial to  their  maximum  efficiency.  In  furtherance  of  this  belief,  the 
P.  A.  B.  is  at  the  present  time  fostering  the  passage  at  the  coming 
November  election  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  insure  to  every  deserving  blind  per- 
son in  need  thereof,  such  measure  of  relief  as  will  equal  the  differ- 
ence between  his  income  and  earnings  on  the  one  hand  and  his  min- 
imum maintenance  need  on  the  other. 


WHAT  CAN  AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  DO 
IN  PREVENTING  BLINDNESS* 

Conrad  Berens,  M.  D., 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  a  distinguished  authority  said  that 
one-third  of  all  blindness  should  have  been  prevented,  one-third 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  only  one-third  was  inevitable. 
Statistics  obtained  from  the  British  Isles  only  twelve  years  ago  form 
the  basis  for  a  similar  statement  made  by  Dr.  Bishop  Harmon  of 
London.  Active  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of 
the  Blind  in  reviewing  recent  data  on  the  causes  of  blindness  justi- 
fies the  statement  that  probably  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  blind- 
ness is  inevitable. 

When  we  consider  that  the  first  active  effort  to  work  with  the 
blind  was  instituted  150  years  ago,  we  can  but  admire  its  remarkable 
development.  Organizations  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  were  obliged  first  to  undertake  work  of  the  most  urgent  nature, 
and  the  importance  of  their  contribution  in  providing  opportunity, 


*This  study  was  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Ophthalmological  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Lighthouse  Eye 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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care,  education,  training,  and  means  of  existence  for  those  handicap- 
ped bv  loss  of  sight  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  association  and  others  which  work 
with  the  Wind  are  also  sponsoring  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. In  this  paper  I  hope  to  outHne  a  few  of  the  activities  which 
mav  be  of  value  in  this  work.  As  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness increases,  efforts  to  help  the  blind  must  include,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  elimination  of  factors  responsible  for  their  condition 
and  the  institution  of  energetic  preventive  measures.  Although  it  is 
agreed  that  those  who'  are  blind  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible 
manner,  eft'orts  to  prevent  the  future  need  of  this  work  are  as  com- 
mendable as  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

I  am  happv  to  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  means  of  concrete 
cases,  that  measures  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  blindness  by 
certain  agencies  and  institutions  caring  for  the  blind  undoubtedly 
have  resulted  in  preventing  much  unnecessary  blindness,  and  fur- 
thermore have  been  instrumental  in  restoring  sight  to  many  who 
were  considered  permanently  blind. 

In  presenting  a  program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  three 
activities  must  be  stressed :  ( 1 )  Co-operation  with  ophthalmology 
and  medical  sciences  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the  causes  of 
blindness,  means  through  which  blindness  may  be  prevented,  and 
good  vision  may  be  conserved;  (2)  the  interpretation  and  dissemin- 
ation of  this  information  to  the  public;  (3)  co-operation  with  other 
agencies  so  that  laws  may  be  enacted  and  social  conditions  improved. 

1.     Cooperation  zvith  Ophthalmology  and  Medical  Sciences 

Blindness  from  certain  causes  will  often  yield  to  treatment  or 
operation,  e.g.,  cataract,  etc.  In  other  cases,  where  vision  has  not 
been  entirely  destroyed,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  arrested 
and  sometimes  improvement  in  vision  effected,  e.g.,  keratitis,  glau- 
coma, etc.  Only  a  physician,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  can  diagnose  the  condition  accurately  and  judge 
the  possibility  of  improvement  or  cure.  The  lay  worker,  however 
long  his  experience,  has  not  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  do 
this  and  should  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  attempting  it. 
It  cannot  be  over  emphasized  that  until  the  opinion  of  a  competent 
ophthalmologist  has  been  secured,  the  agency  for  the  blind  should 
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not  assume  that  the  new  client  is  necessarily  and  permanently  blind. 
The  importance  of  this  statement  was  vividly  illustrated  recently  in 
a  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  examination  of  data  from 
several  schools  for  the  blind  disclosed  the  fact  that  vision  in  many 
cases  was,  so  good  that  even  without  operation  or  special  treatment 
these  patients  should  not  have  been  considered  as  candidates  for  a 
school  for  the  blind. 

Routine  Examinations. — However  incredible  it  may  seem,  there 
is  proof  in  homes  and  schools  for  the  blind  that  the  co-operation  of 
eye  physicians  has  not  been  obtained  in  making  examinations  of  per- 
sons reported  as  blind.  For  example,  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes^  showed 
that  in  one  school  for  the  blind  with  an  enrollment  of  114  pupils, 
the  sight  of  eleven  could  be  restored  to  normal ;  eight  could  be  im- 
proved to  practically  normal  (30/30  to  20/50)  ;  seven  could  be  given 
sufficient  vision  for  reading  (20/50  to  20/70)  ;  three  could  be  given 
vision  of  20/100  to  20/200  and  three  could  have  "travel  vision" 
(5/200  to  10/200).  Thus  thirty-two  of  114  pupils— 29  per  cent— 
in  one  school  for  the  blind  might  have  had  their  sight  greatly  im- 
proved by  proper  medical  and  surgical  attention. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  of  schools  for  the  blind  which  was 
made  by  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection  it  was  found  that  in  forty-four 
schools,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  4,195,  there  were  673  students 
(16  per  cent)  having  sufficient  vision  to  permit  their  reading  ink- 
print.2  It  seems  unnecessary  to  recount  the  advantages  to  chil- 
dren of  being  transferred  to  sight-saving  classes  rather  than  being 
classified  as  blind. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  men  and  women,  after  having  been  class- 
ified as  blind,  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  an  eye  physician 
who  found  that  vision  could  be  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  many 
of  them  could  be  self-supporting  in  occupations  requiring  sight.  Our 
statistics  from  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  show  that  between  November  1, 1932  and  May  27, 
1933 — a  period  of  seven  months — fifty  patients  reported  to  be  blind 
were  transferred  from  the  blind  to  the  seeing  classification.  The 
summary  follows :  The  vision  of  eighteen  patients  was  restored  to 
normal  by  means  of  glasses ;  the  vision  of  twenty-three  was  improv- 
ed by  glasses ;  four  were  improved  by  treatment ;  and  operation  im- 
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proved  the  vision  of  five.  Previous  to  their  re-classification,  a  num- 
ber of  these  patients  had  received  financial  aid  and  subsidized  em- 
ployment. 

The  records  of  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  furnish  the  follow- 
ing case  report:  E.  F.,  age  65,  formerly  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant. 
Twenty  years  ago  cataracts  developed  in  both  eyes.  The  left  eye 
was  operated  on  immediately.  Postoperative  complications  resulted 
in  loss  of  vision.  At  that  time  and  at  subsequent  observations  he  was 
advised  not  to  have  the  right  eye  operated  upon.  After  the  patient 
was  examined  at  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  the  symptoms  in  the 
eye  previously  operated  upon  were  diagnosed  as  arising  from  a 
focus  of  infection.  Following  treatment,  an  operation  was  perform- 
ed on  the  right  eye.     Elis  vision  is  now  20/15. 

A  case  recently  reported  v.-as  that  of  a  woman  who,  for  nine 
years,  had  been  considered  blind  and  had  been  receiving  social  ser- 
vice and  subsidized  employment  from  an  agency  for  the  blind.  When 
an  eye  examination  was  arranged  for,  it  was  found  that,  fitted  with 
the  proper  glasses,  she  had  practically  normal  sight.  These  are  only 
a  few  instances  of  the  saving  of  money  and  effort,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  happiness  of  the  individual,  which  may  be  achieved 
through  a  routine  eye  examination. 

When  the  client  still  retains  a  certain  degree  of  vision,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  what  the  visual  acuity  is  and  what  activities  he  may 
safely  engage  in  without  jeopardizing  that  sight.  In  this  the  opin- 
ion of  the  eye  physician  is  essential. 

For  these  reasons  in  every  agency  an  eye  examination  and 
diagnosis  by  a  competent  eye  physician  should  be  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  procedure  with  a  blind  client.  If  the  patient  has  been  under 
the  care  of  an  ophthalmologi'St,  a  re-examination  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  in  such  a  case  the  agency  should  consult  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist immediately  and  secure  as  full  a  report  as  he  is  able  to  give. 
Other  exceptions  to  the  general  routine  will  be  found ;  for  example, 
very  aged  or  feeble  clients,  those  who  have  had  both  eyes  enucleat- 
ed, and  those  who  live  in  isolated  districts  where  no  physician  is 
available.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that  in  most  cases  an  exam- 
ination can  be  arranged  for,  and  it  should  therefore  be  established 
as  a  routine  procedure  to  be  departed  from  only  when  exceptional 
circumstances  justify  it. 
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Certain  agencies  may  feel  that  routine  eye  examinations  are  im- 
practical because  of  the  expense  involved.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  no  funds  to  pay  for  such  examinations,  that  their  clients  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  private  physician,  or  that  no 
ophthalmologist  is  available.  In  such  situations,  however,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety or  some  similar  body,  in  making  the  necessary  eye  service 
available.  Lions  Clubs  or  other  volunteer  groups  are  usually  will- 
ing to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  etc.,  and  eye  physi- 
cians will  give  their  services  without  charge  when  they  understand 
the  serious  need. 

Routine  examinations  of  the  eyes  are  also  valuable  in  building 
up  reliable  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  the  various  causes  of 
blindness.  When  records  are  more  complete  so  that  proper  classifi- 
cations may  be  made,  authentic  data  may  be  assembled.  Organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  may  well  contribute  to  this  knowledge  by  keeping 
accurate  records,  the  beginning  of  which  must  be  the  routine  eye 
examination. 

What  Are  the  Causes  of  Blindness 

Among  the  direct  causes  of  blindness,  presented  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  worker  with  the  blind,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

1.     Cataract. 

In  an  analysis  of  360  records  of  the  blind,  cataracts  (congeni- 
tal, diabetic,  and  other  types)  were  reported  as  the  cause  of  bhnd- 
ness  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  Since  these  figures  were  compiled 
in  a  state  where  routine  examinations  of  the  eyes  were  not  the  rule, 
the  percentage  may  be  high,  but  it  indicates  that  if  examinations  had 
been  made  when  patients  came  under  observation,  undoubtedly  oper- 
ation would  have  saved  the  sight  of  some. 

Statistics  from  the  United  States  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind  show  that  14.8  per  cent  of  the  5286  pupils  in  these  schools 
are  blind  as  a  result  of  congenital  cataract.  Newmayer^  records  the 
interesting  case  of  a  family  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  had 
congenital  cataracts  of  both  eyes.  Following  operation  the  vision  of 
the  two  older  ones,  aged  12  and  14  years,  was  15/100  in  each  eye. 
The  youngest  child,  three  years  old,  has  not  yet  been  operated  upon. 
Many  cataracts  result  from  injuries,  either  simple  blows  on  the  eyes 
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or  penetrating  injuries  and  naturally  many  of  the  cataracts  of  this 
type  are  preventable. 

Incipient  senile  cataract  de\elops  in  people  past  middle  age  but 
it  is  probable  that  age  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cataract.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
patient's  general  condition  plays  an  important  part  in  the  cause  of 
cataract. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  close  relation 
that  exists  between  chronic  infection  and  cataract.  Often  one  sees 
a  slowly  developing  cataract  associated  with  a  chronic  sinus  infec- 
tion. \\'e  are  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of 
cataracts,  whether  in  children  or  in  adults,  have  a  cause,  even  if 
we  are  unable  today  to  find  the  cause.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  must  make  every  etfort  to  find  that  cause,  whether  it 
be  in  the  nose  or  throat,  sinuses,  teeth,  intestinal  tract,  blood  (ex- 
ample: diabetic  cataract),  glandular  system,  or  due  to  a  congenital 
or  hereditary  defect. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  certain  hospital  in  a  large  city  every 
patient  with  a  cataract  was  operated  upon  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
thorough  general  examination  of  the  patient  was  made.  At  present 
in  most  hospitals  careful  general  studies,  including  Wassermann 
tests,  urinalysis,  and  blood  chemistry  are  usually  made  before  oper- 
ation is  advised. 

Finally,  a  brief  word  on  the  treatment  of  cataract.  Once  the  cat- 
aract has  become  established,  it  cannot  be  dissolved.  It  consists  of 
degenerated  lens  fibers  enclosed  by  the  lens  capsule.  In  the  incip- 
ient stage  improvement  in  visual  acuity  may  occur,  under  appro- 
priate general  treatment.  This  may  not  be  due  entirely  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  extent  of  the  cataract,  for  once  the  fibres  are  degener- 
ated they  will  never  return  to  normal,  and  operation  is  the  only 
cure. 

Organizations  for  the  blind  can  aid  in  preventmg  cataracts  by 
disseminating  information  in  regard  to  the  hereditary  nature  of  cer- 
tain cataracts  and  the  possible  danger  of  transmitting  the  defect,  in 
aiding  safety  campaigns  in  industry  and  through  stressing  the  dan- 
ger of  playing  with  pointed  instruments  and  air  rifles,  assisting  pub- 
lic health  organizations  in  raising  living  standards  and  presenting 
measures  to  improve  health. 
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2.  Ophthalmia   Neonatorum    {Babies'   Sore   Eyes   or    Gonorrheal 

Conjunctimtis). 

While  all  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  the  newborn  is  not  due 
to  gonococci,  the  gonorrheal  variety  leads  to  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. Fortunately  the  incidence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
has  been  greatly  reduced  as  announced  at  the  recently  celebrated 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Twenty-five  years  ago  26.5  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  entering  schools  for  the  blind  owed  their  misfortune  to  babies' 
sore  eyes.  Seven  years  later  the  percentage  had  been  reduced  to 
15.1.  Now  it  is  7.  This  is  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  laws,  in 
most  states,  requiring  doctors,  nurses,  or  others  in  attendance  to 
put  prophylactic  drops  in  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth.  The  complete 
eradication  of  this  source  of  blindness  is  regarded  as  scientifically 
possible,  and  laws  requiring  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  should  be  en- 
acted in  every  state.  The  cooperation  of  associations  for  the  blind 
can  aid  materially  in  obtaining  legislation  requiring  the  use  of  a 
prophylactic. 

3.  Syphilis. 

Conservative  estimates  tabulate  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  total  blindness  in  several  occidental  countries  and, 
for  every  case  of  total  blindness  traceable  to  syphilis,  several  times 
as  many  cases  of  serious  impairment  of  vision  are  due  to  this  cause. 

Patients  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  with  acquired 
syphilis  and  those  with  congenital  syphilis.  In  those  who  have  ac- 
quired syphilis,  ocular  signs  often  appear  long  after  the  initial  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  become  manifest.  Hard  chancre  (the 
primary  lesion)  of  the  eyelids  is  very  rare  but  the  mere  fact  that  it 
occurs  teaches  us  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  through  kissing. 
Many  patients,  treated  for  a  time  and  seeing  no  signs  of  skin  dis- 
figurement or  external  evidence  prompting  further  care,  fail  to  fol- 
low medical  advice.  The  tissues  of  the  eye,  like  the  tissues  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  central  nervous  system,  are  most  susceptible  to  in- 
fection and  suffer  from  the  accumulation  of  toxic  substances,  which 
may  not  be  easily  recognized  for  twenty  to  thirty  years  after  the  on- 
set of  the  infection. 

Among  the  eye  involvements  which  may  be  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  syphihs  are  interstitial  keratitis,  iritis,  choroiditis,  retini- 
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tis,  optic  atrophy  and  a  number  of  other  serious  eye  conditions.  No 
structure  of  the  eye  is  exempt. 

When  the  seeing  coat  of  the  eyeball  (the  retina)  is  affected 
by  syphilis,  the  blood  vessel  coat  (the  choroid)  is  likewise  involved 
and  chorioretinitis  follows.  In  many  cases  syphilitic  retinitis  takes 
on  a  form  which  simulates  retinitis  pigmentosa  (progressive  disease 
of  the  retina  with  pigmentation,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown). 
We  then  see  areas  of  pigment  scattered  over  the  entire  back 'of  the 
eye.  These  patients  also  have  night  blindness.  In  these  cases  sal- 
varsan  and  mercury  may  aid,  whereas  the  cases  of  true  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa are  not  benefited  by  these  drugs. 

Early  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate and  continued  treatment,  perhaps  extending  over  several  years, 
will  tend  to  reduce  loss  of  vision  as  well  as  the  many  other  physi- 
cal disasters  consequent  upon  syphilis. 

The  ravages  of  congenital  syphilis  are  so  serious  and  can  so 
largely  be  avoided  by  known  preventive  measures  that  we  are 
challenged  to  fight  for  future  generations  of  innocent  children,  Hol- 
loway^  estimates  that  75  per  cent,  of  congenitally  syphilitic  persons 
sooner  or  later  show  distinct  ocular  evidences  of  syphilis.  The  child 
may  be  born  with  normal  sight,  but  with  this  disease  congenitally 
present.  Vision  may  be  slightly  more  impaired  each  year  during 
childhood  and  youth,  and'  if  proper  precautions  are  not  taken,  may 
lead  to  such  eye  conditions  as  interstitial  keratitis,  one  of  the  com- 
mon causes  of  blindness.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  children  in 
whom  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  congenital  syphilis,  should  be 
kept  under  careful  supervision  and  every  precaution  taken  to  con- 
trol the  disease.  The  congenitally  syphilitic  child  may  have  certain 
characteristics  which  are  easily  recognized,  such  as  the  stature, 
shape  of  the  head,  formation  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  but  in  many  instances 
no  cranial  or  facial  stigmas  are  evident. 

Physicians  generally  agree  that  properly  administered  treat- 
ment of  the  expectant  mother,  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  pregnancy  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  the 
fourth  month,  will  almost  certainly  free  the  child  born  of  such  a 
mother  from  infection. 

Parents  whose  blindness  is  due  to  syphilis,  either  congenital  or 
acquired,  should  take  every  precaution  to  insure  against  blindness  in 
their  children  from  this  cause,  and  the  agency  for  the  blind  should 
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seize  every  opportunity  to  put  the  correct  information  into  their 
hands  and  to  assist  them  to  secure  the  proper  treatment  and  care. 
By  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  bhndness  caused  by  syph- 
iHs  and  by  co-operating  with  agencies  deahng  with  the  prevention  of 
syphihs  much  unnecessary  bhndness  may  be  prevented. 

4.     Hereditary  Blindness. 

Workers  with  the  bhnd  are  often  called  upon  for  an  opinion 
as  to  the  danger  of  blindness  in  the  children  of  bhnd  parents.  It 
is  therefore  important  for  them  to  have  a  correct  understanding  of 
such  questions  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  right  direction  when 
the  occasion  arises.  There  is  much  misinformation  current  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  inherited  blindness.  Before  discussing 
this  phase,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
hereditary  blindness. 

Blindness,  which  is  truly  hereditary,  is  that  which  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  germ  plasm  from  parent  to  child.  It  is  an  inherent 
part  of  the  child's  make-up,  present  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
and  manifests  itself  either  in  blindness  from  birth  or  in  a  weakness 
or  defect  which  ultimately  produces  blindness.  It  is  transmissible 
in  the  same  way  that  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the  shape  of  the 
features  are  transmissible.  Fortunately,  cases  of  blindness  which 
are  truly  hereditary  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  rare ;  but  un- 
fortunately, little  is  known  about  the  rules  of  their  transmission.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  parents,  who  are  themselves  blind  from 
hereditary  causes  or  who  have,  in  either  family,  cases  of  hereditary 
blindness,  should  not  risk  having  children. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  causes  of 
blindness,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  hereditary  from  congenital 
causes.  Statistics  (1930-31)  from  residential  and  day  school  class- 
es for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  show  that  28.6  per  cent  of  all 
blindness  is  due  to  congenital  and  hereditary  causes. 

In  a  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  (1933-33)  it 
was  found  that  of  265  pupils  120  (45  per  cent)  were  blind  from 
congenital  and  hereditary  causes. 

Nettleship^  traced  senile  and  juvenile  cataracts  through  167 
families,  three  to  six  generations  being  affected ;  and  studied  238 
cases  of  hereditary  cataract.  In  one  family  thirty  members  in  four 
generations  showed  the  defect. 
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Loeb*^'  reported  a  family  in  which  e^'er3^  member  for  five  genera- 
tions was  affected  with  cataract.  He  also  records  cases  of  six 
families,  headed  by  blind  parents,  in  which  seventeen  out  of  thirty- 
one  children  were  blind. 

Howe"  found  eight  cases  of  glaucoma  in  one  family.  After 
several  years  this  number  had  increased  to  fourteen.  Forty  years 
ago  two  young  people,  congenitally  blind,  were  married.  A  few 
years  ago  their  blind  progeny  numbered  seventeen.^ 

Fortunately  many  so-called  hereditary  eye  defects  are  really 
congenital  and  due  to  birth  injuries  but  thousands  of  cases  are  truly 
hereditary.  Organizations  for  the  blind  can  aid  in  disseminating 
information  in  regard  to  these  defects  and  they  should  cooperate 
with  agencies  interested  in  hereditary  and  congenital  diseases. 

5.  Trachoma. 

While  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  refused  admission 
to  immigrants  showing  symptoms  of  trachoma,  there  are  thousands 
of  citizens  and  Indian  wards  afflicted  with  this  disease  which  often 
results  in  loss  of  sight  and  in  economic  failure. 

Preventive  measures  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  disease  but  all  public  health  measures 
directed  against  overcrowding  and  those  which  improve  health  and 
living  conditions  are  of  value.  All  institutions  for  the  blind  should 
be  careful  to  exclude  applicants  who  have  trachoma  until  an  eye 
physician  says  the  disease  is  not  transmissible. 

6.  Glaucoma. 

This  disease  causes  much  of  the  blindness  of  middle  age  and 
later  life.  Jackson'*  estimates  that  12  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  hope- 
less blindness  are  caused  by  glaucoma.  There  is  also  the  type  known 
as  congenital  glaucoma.  Avhich  occurs  in  infants.  This  is  called 
"ox-eye"  or  buphthalmos.  It  is  probably  due  to  poor  development 
or  blocking  of  the  outlet  channels,  and  occasionally  to  a  prenatal 
inflammation. 

Glaucoma  is  now  being  treated  as  "a  sick  eye  in  a  sick  body," 
and  while  no  definite  cause  has  been  determined,  certain  investiga- 
tors are  l^eginning  to  believe  that  general  disorders  and  chronic  in- 
fections may  play  an  important  role.  Relief  from  symptoms  and 
arrest  of  the  disease,  but  not  a  cure,  are  all  that  may  be  expected 
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from  treatment,  and  often  blindness  and  intense  continual  pain  can 
be  avoided. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  can  aid  by  disseminating  information  in 
regard  to  the  great  necessit}'  for  the  continued  observation  and 
treatment  of  patients  who  have  glaucoma  and  by  aiding  the  pro- 
motion of  measures  to  improve  the  general  health. 

7.  Tubercidosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  eye  causes  a  large  amount  of  blindness.  It 
may  appear  in  children  in  the  form  of  disseminated  choroiditis,  that 
is,  scattered  areas  of  inflammation  affecting  the  blood  vessel  and 
seeing  coats  of  the  eye.  It  is  estimated'  that  25  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
eases affecting  the  blood  vessel  coat  of  the  eyeball  which  may  result 
in  blindness  are  caused  by  tuberculosis. 

Another  type  of  tuberculosis  affects  the  central  part  of  the  back 
of  the  eye  and  may  destroy  central  vision.  Improving  living  con- 
ditions and  diet,  and  seeing  that  the  patient  receives  constant  su- 
pervision and  treatment  may  effect  improvement  if  the  disease  is 
not  too  far  advanced.  Certain  authorities  place  great  reliance  in 
tuberculin. 

Prevention  is  and  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  agencies  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  and  those  interested  in  pre- 
venting blindness  from  this  cause  can  be  of  greatest  service  b}-  co- 
operating with  these  agencies. 

8.  Accidents. 

The  development  of  inventions  and  the  resulting  hazards  of  in- 
dustrial life  have  brought  about  a  large  increase  in  the  blind  popu- 
lation. Professor  Best's  statement^*^  that  "external  injury  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  cause  of  blindness  through  the  greater  part 
of  life"  is  supported  by  the  estimate^^  that  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent  of  those  blind  are  so  as  a  result  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  It  is  evident  that  a  still  greater  number  have  vision 
so  impaired  by  injury  as  to  be  handicapped  for  life. 

In  this  class  of  blindness,  especially,  one  finds  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  economic  waste  resulting  from  loss  of  efficiency  and 
the  actual  financial  cost  of  compensation.  To  mention  an  example : 
Over  a  period  of  eight  years  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  compensation  for  loss  of  eyes  con- 
stituted more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  awarded  for  perma- 
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nent  injuries.  In  other  words,  of  a  $15,332,220  total,  $6,201,762 
was  awarded  for  eye  accidents,  a  greater  sum  than  the  combined 
compensation  for  loss  of  legs,  arms,  and  feet  and  from  miscella- 
neous injuries.^^ 

The  Pullman  Company,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  reports  the  saving  from  serious  injury 
or  destruction  of  sight  of  approximately  1,000  men  since  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  demanding  the  use  of  protective  goggles.  An- 
other company  records  a  decrease  in  accident  cost  from  $16,500  to 
$200  a  year.  Still  another  reports  during  a  three-year  period  a 
steady  reduction  of  eye  injuries  from  103  to  four  as  a  consequence 
of  the  use  of  protective  devices. 

Blindness  from  industrial  accidents  may  be  reduced  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  employer  and  the  education  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  workers  in  means  of  preventing  and  caring  for  accidents. 

Legislation,  compensation  for  injuries  and  other  governmental 
regulations  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  play  a  most  important  part 
in  forcing  industry  to  reduce  accidents  of  all  sorts,  and  this  will  be 
advanced  by  the  modern  tendency  to  make  industry  responsible  for 
loss  of  life  and  for  permanent  injury.  The  contribution  of  volun- 
teer safety  movements  in  the  industrial  field  is  also  well  recognized. 

Automobile  accidents,  so  frequently  accompanied  by  flying 
fragments  of  glass,  account  for  numerous  eye  injuries.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  recently  three  states.  New  York,  Nebraska,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  passed  laws  providing  that  shatter-proof  glass 
be  installed  in  all  automobiles.  Fourth  of  July  accidents  are  fre- 
quent preventable  causes  of  blindness. 

Workers  with  the  blind  can  aid  in  preventing  blindness  from  in- 
juries by  helping  to  disseminate  information  in  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency, causes  and  methods  of  preventing  eye  injuries  and  by  co- 
operating with  agencies  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  blindness 
from  these  causes. 

Statistics  of  Causes  of  Blindness. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are  in  this  country  and, 
practically  speaking,  in  the  world,  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  various  causes  of  blindness.  Such  studies  as  have  been 
made  include  only  limited  areas  and,  because  there  has  been  little 
uniformity  in  classifying  the  data,  it  is  impossible  to  combine  them 
into  statistics  representative  of  larger  groups.       Consequently  we 
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have  no  authentic  statistical  data  on  which  to  hase  campaigns  for 
the  prevention  of  bhndness,  nor  can  we  measure  with  any  accuracy 
the  progress  made  in  prevention.  Organizations  for  the  bhnd  are 
in  a  better  position  than  any  other  agency  to  record  and  assemble 
these  data,  and  may  well  feel  an  obligation  to  make  this  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  blindness  and  our  activities  for  its  preven- 
tion. Fortunately  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  assembling  such 
data  are  very  small.  The  routine  eye  examination  by  a  competent 
ophthalmologist,  which  we  have  already  discussed  as  being  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  the  social  treatment  of  the  case,  will  afford  the 
necessary  facts  ;  and  the  compiling  of  summaries  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  task.  I  would  therefore  urge  every  agency  for  the  blind  to 
undertake  to  record  as  completely  as  possible  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness among  its  clients.  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be  glad 
to  give  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  such  data. 

//.     The  Interpretation  and  Dissemination  of  Information  to 
the  Public. 

1.     Education  of  the  Public. 

Prevention  of  blindness  depends  primarily  upon  the  education 
of  the  public  as  to  the  possible  causes  of  blindness  and  the  means 
which  should  be  used  to  prevent  it.  This  education  may  take  the 
form  of  talks  before  women's  clubs.  Lions  Clubs,  and  other  public 
bodies,  talks  to  students  in  schools  and  colleges,  newspaper  articles, 
exhibits  at  county  fairs,  newsletters  sent  out  periodically,  and  other 
means  of  getting  information  into  the  hands  of  the  lay  public.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note,  as  I  have  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  that, 
through  the  use  of  such  means,  the  incidence  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Since  ophthalmia  neonatorum  may  be  prevented  by  the  simple  and 
safe  method  of  introducing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
eyes  of  the  newborn  child,  there  should  really  be  no  cases  of  blind- 
ness from  this  cause,  and  we  must  carry  on  until  this  entirely  un- 
necessary and  preventable  disease  shall  have  been  completely  elim- 
inated. 

Accidents  are  another  cause  of  blindness  concerning  which  the 
education  of  the  public  is  essential.     Although  no  figures  are  avail- 
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able,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  blindness  from  industrial  acci- 
dents has  been  increasing.  Safety  education  campaigns,  particular- 
ly among  factory  workmen,  will  tend  to  decrease  this  number.  Blind- 
ness from  Fourth  of  Juh^  accidents  is  also  unnecessary  and  because 
of  safety  education  is  yielding  to  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  children.  Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  fireworks  have 
been  enacted  in  several  states,  but  they  can  be  enforced  only  through 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  public. 

The  public  should  be  educated  in  regard  to  consulting  a  compe- 
tent eye  physician,  when  eye  symptoms  develop,  for  in  this  way, 
many  eye  conditions  such  as  glaucoma  (hardening  of  the  eyeball), 
trachoma,  and  tuberculosis  may  be  discovered,  treated  and  con- 
trolled before  sight  is  lost.  In  such  cases,  time  is  often  the  most 
important  factor. 

It  is  also  essential  to  educate  the  public  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
lation between  general  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  many  eye  conditions  have  a  background  of  de- 
ranged bodily  function  or  disease  that  may  be  discovered  by  an  eye 
physician. 

///.     Cooperation  zvith  Other  Agencies 

1.     Cooperation  with  Eye  Clijiics. 

In  some  institutions  for  the  blind  every  patient,  before  being 
accepted,  is  examined  in  an  eye  clinic,  and  the  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  indicated  is  carried  out.  One  institution  (Lighthouse  Eye 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind)  has  developed  its 
own  eye  clinic.  In  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  (November  1, 
1930,  to  June  22,  1933)  2313  patients  have  been  examined.  In  this 
clinic  social  service  and  follow-up  work,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  H.  M.  Immeln,  have  been  stressed,  since  it  has  long  been  appar- 
ent that  probably  the  greatest  field  for  preventive  ophthalmology 
is  in  the  eye  clinic,^-"'  ^'^  and  that  clinics  without  proper  social  ser- 
vice work  fail  lamentably  in  preventing  blindness. 

If  proper  social  service  and  follow-up  work  is  carried  out  un- 
til treatment  is  completed  on  all  patients  with  eye  diseases  which 
may  result  in  blindness,  much  blindness  can  be  prevented.  In  the 
Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  353  home  visits  were  made,  and  3586  fol- 
low-up letters  were  written  between  November  1,  1930  and  June  22, 
1933. 
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Even  though  all  organizations  for  the  blind  cannot  have  their 
own  eye  clinics  in  connection  with  their  social  service  work,  by  aid- 
ing in  the  organization  of  follow-up  work  for  their  cases  and  by 
stressing  follow-up  work  in  other  clinics  in  which  they  may  have 
influence,  they  will  do  splendid  work  in  preventing  unnecessary 
blindness. 

The  pre-school  clinic  in  which  children  are  routinely  examined 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  attend  school  is  most  valuable.  In 
these  clinics  early  tendencies  to  eye  diseases  which  might  result  in 
blindness  are  diagnosed  and  treated. 

2.  Cooperation  zvith  Public  Health  Agencies. 

There  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  the  public  health  agencies  in  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable disease,  which  may  lead  to  blindness.  Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum comes  under  this  head,  as  do  measles,  trachoma,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  syphilis  and  other  diseases.  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  public  health  nurse  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  in  this  type  of  prevention,  and  many  ways  will  be 
found  in  which  her  active  co-operation  will  prove  most  valuable. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  public 
health  nurse  may  be  very  useful  in  locating  cases  of  blindness  or 
prospective  blindness,  particularly  in  isolated  communities.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  worker  with  the  blind  to  spend  some  time  and  effort 
in  interesting  the  public  health  nurse,  and  in  adding  to  her  store  of 
information  in  regard  to  blindness  and  the  possibilities  of  prevent- 
ing blindness. 

3.  Promotion  of  Sight-Saving  Activities.^^ 

You  are  familiar  with  those  cases  of  defective  vision,  in  which 
unwise  use  of  the  eyes  will  destroy  whatever  sight  remains.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  children,  since  the  ordinary  process  of 
obtaining  an  education  calls  for  constant  use  of  the  eyes.  One  of 
the  most  important  activities  in  prevention  of  blindness  is  the  pro- 
motion of  sight-saving  classes — that  is,  classes  in  the  public  schools 
where,  through  the  use  of  large  print,  verbal  instruction,  exception- 
ally good  lighting,  suitable    desks,    and    special    writing    appliances 
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(soft  black  pencils  and  unglazed  paper),  a  child  may  receive  his  ed- 
ucation without  undue  eyestrain. 

The  agency  for  the  blind  should  interest  itself  in  this  type  of 
prevention  work,  either  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  or,  if 
necessary,  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement.  Many  states  provide 
bv  law  for  the  establishment  of  such  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  them  into  being  is  energy  and 
determination.  In  other  states  such  laws  do  not  exist  and  the  agency 
for  the  bhnd  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  proper  provision 
is  made  for'  these  pupils  in  need  of  sight  conservation. 

Should  ail  Agency  for  the  Blind  Engage  In  a  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Campaign'^ 
Some  may  feel  that  an  agency  for  the  blind  is  concerned  only 
with  actual  blindness  and  should  not  extend  its  interest  and  duties 
to  include  prevention  work.  Associations  for  the  blind,  when  they 
sponsor  any  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  carry  authority 
which  demands  and  receives  attention,  and  active  cooperation  in 
all  preventive  work  is  highly  desirable.  I  fully  appreciate  that  they 
have  their  own  special  work  and  problems  and  that  most  of  the  ac- 
tive work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  should  be  carried  on  by 
organizations  developed  for  this  purpose.  In  many  cases  it  is  true 
that  prevention  work  is  adequately  taken  care  of  by  other  agencies, 
and  that  the  agency  for  the  blind  should  cooperate  with  them  rather 
than  institute  activities  of  its  own.  In  many  communities,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  true  and,  in  view  of  the  social  and  economic  im- 
portance of  preventing  blindness,  as  well  as  the  value  of  increased 
human  happiness,  it  is  essential  that  some  agency  should  undertake 
it.  In  such  cases,  it  would  seem  short-sighted  for  agencies  for  the 
blind  not  to  organize  an  active  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness through  cooperation  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

Conclusions 

I  hope  the  suggestions  presented  have  made  it  evident  that  an 
organization  for  the  blind  can  aid  materially  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  that  this  preventive  work  is  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant functions. 

Much  unnecessary  blindness  may  be  prevented  if  organizations 
for  the  blind  will  take  active  part  in  the  following :  (1)  Having  every 
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client  thoroughly  examined  by  an  ophthalmologist;  (2)  securing 
surgical  or  medical  treatment  for  all  patients  requiring  it;  (3)  es- 
tablishing eye  clinics  and  preschool  clinics  with  social  service  and 
follow-up  work  in  association  with  their  work;  (4)  aiding  in  the 
organization  of  follow-up  work  in  other  clinics;  (5)  educating  the 
public  by  means  of  lectures,  pamphlets,  posters,  etc.,  in  regard  to 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness;  (6)  cooperating  with 
sight-saving  classes  or  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  classes;  (7) 
obtaining  the  passage  of  laws  to  improve  social  conditions  and  those 
which  require  the  use  of  certain  preventive  measures  and  safety  de- 
vices;  (8)  cooperating  with  national  and  local  organizations  for  the 
prevention  of  bhndness,  and  public  health  and  other  agencies  which 
deal  with  certain  phases  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  problem. 

Organizations  for  the  blind  and  those  interested  in  working 
with  the  blind  will  be  heard  with  eagerness  when  they  speak  on  the 
subject  of  prevention  of  blindness.  Certain  of  the  statistics  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  show  that  unfortunately  much  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished in  preventing  blindness. 

I  hope  that  interest  in  this  subject  has  been  stimulated  by  this 
discussion  and  a  desire  for  active  cooperation,  in  the  work  has  been 
aroused.  If  this  result  has  been  attained  we  will  have  aided  in 
bringing  light  and  added  happiness  to  many  and  if  our  highest  ambi- 
tion is  realized,  we  may  ultimately  prevent  blindness  in  all  but  that 
25  or  30  per  cent  of  people  in  whom  it  was  inevitable. 
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VIRGINIA'S  PROGRAM  OF  PREVENTION 

Mrs.  James  Atwell  Jones, 
SuperzHsor  of  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

I  feel  conscious  of  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
me — that  of  preparing  a  paper  on  such  a  vital  subject  as  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Our  program  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  conservation  of  vision  does  not  differ  greatly  from  any 
other  well-rounded  program  such  as  is  being  carried  on  in  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  states.  While  our  aspirations  have  been  high  and  our 
plans  diversified  and  extensive,  the  very  limited  finances  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind  have  necessarily/  hampered  and  cur- 
tailed the  work  we  have  mapped  out.  However,  in  spite  of  our 
own  particular  handicaps  and  those  common  to  other  organizations 
engaged  in  the  same  activities,  the  scope  of  our  work  has  been  state- 
wide and  meritorious  results  have  been  accomplished. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  us  in  carrying  out  our  pro- 
gram is  ascertaining  what  children  and  adults  are  in  need  of  eye 
medical  attention.  This  we  accomplish  through  our  contacts  with 
doctors,  school  and  public  health  nurses,  civic  and  religious  organ- 
izations and  public  and  private  schools.  After  those  needing  eye 
medical  care  have  been  located,  our  field  nurse  makes  arrangements 
with  a  recognized  ophthalmologist  to  hold  an  eye  clinic  at  which 
time  examinations  and  refractions  are  made.  These  clinics  are 
held  only  for  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  procure  and  pay  for 
this  service.  When  glasses  are  prescribed,  they  are  provided  by 
some  civic  or  religious  organization  in  the  community.  In  a  state 
such  as  ours— predominantly  rural — conducting  these  refraction 
chnics  is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  However,  with  the  generous 
cooperation  of  ophthalmologists  throughout  the  state,  we  are  able 
to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  results  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. For  example  last  year  we  held  twenty-one  clinics,  examin- 
ed 2tL55  persons  and  refracted  231. 

I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  trachoma  in  certain  sections  of  Virginia 
and  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  we  have  been  holding  tra- 
choma clinics  at  regular  intervals  in  Piney  Glade  district  in  W^ythe 
County.  This  is  a  small  community  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
comprising  less  than  ten  square  miles  in  which  we  found  sixty  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  disease.  Here  a  most  marked  improvement 
has  been  made  and  many  saved  from  total  blindness  through  the 
efforts  of  the  doctors  who  administered  treatment  and  the  nurses 
who  taught  these  people  the  necessity  of  sanitation  and  the  import- 
ance of  diet. 

There  is  one  phase  of  our  work  which  I  believe  differs  sharply 
in  some  respects  from  similar  work  in  the  country.  1  refer  to  the 
organization,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  sight  saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools. 
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The  problem  which  confronts  educators  dealing  with  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision — yet  not  totally  blind — is  to  make 
possible  an  education  for  those  who  possess  too  little  vision  to  pro- 
fit by  the  traditional  school  procedure  and  those  who  because  of  pro- 
gressive eye  difificulties  would  jeopardize  both  their  health  and  sight 
by  being  forced  to  meet  the  same  standards  and  use  the  same  equip- 
ment as  the  unhandicapped  child. 

To  provide  schooling  for  these  children,  Virginia  has  establish- 
ed sight  saving  classes  the  aims  of  which  are  three  fold :  First,  to 
educate  pupils  with  the  least  possible  eyestrain ;  second,  to  teach 
them  to  conserve  the  vision  they  possess ;  and  third,  to  give  them 
some  vocational  guidance.  The  first  grade  class  was  organized 
September  9,  1926  in  Richmond  and  the  following  fall  a  class  was 
opened  in  one  of  the  high  schools.  September,  1928  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  additional  classes  in  the  state,  a  junior  high  school 
class  in  Richmond  and  a  grade  class  in  Roanoke.  The  fifth  class 
was  opened  in  one  of  the  Norfolk  grade  schools  in  3  929.  While 
we  justly  feel  a  sense  of  gratification  for  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished toward  conservation  of  vision  and  improvement  of 
scholarship  and  mental  attitudes,  we  realize  that  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  in  every  500  of  the 
school  population  has  some  defect  of  sight  which  seriously  handi- 
caps him  in  the  regular  school  work,  but  has  too  much  vision,  to  en- 
ter a  school  for  the  blind.  Figuring  on  that  basis,  wei  find  that  \"ir- 
ginia  needs  to  organize  eighty-five  classes  for  white  children  and 
thirty-six  for  colored.  Even  this  number  would  not  adequately 
meet  the  present  need,  for  the  figures  which  I  have  quoted  include 
only  those  children  in  public  schools.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we 
were  to  secure  the  population  of  all  private  and  parochial  schools, 
the  number  would  be  materially  increased. 

Solving  the  problem  of  the  visually  handicapped  child  residing 
in  rural  communities  and  small  villages  is  difficult.  We  are  help- 
ing these  children  scattered  throughout  the  state  whose  homes  are 
inaccessible  to  a  sight-saving  center  and  although  our  efforts  to  aid 
them  fall  far  short  of  what  we  would  desire,  we  are  furnishing 
Clear-Type  books  and  sight-saving  paper  and  are  working  with  the 
regular  teachers  securing  as  much  special  attention  for  the  child  as 
possible  and  advising  her  as  to  the  most  beneficial  way  of  handling 
such  cases. 
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Besides  the  number  of  public  school  children  still  unprovided 
for  and  those  with  impaired  vision  attending  parochial  and  private 
institutions,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  those  children  with 
partial  sight  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  soonj  as  possible  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided so  that  these  children  may  be  placed  in  conservation  of  vision 
classes  where  every  consideration  is  given  the  care  of  their  eyes 
and  yet  where  their  education  is  visual  rather  than  tactual. 

A  very  important  phase  of  sight  saving  work  is  the  method  of 
detecting  and  selecting  pupils  who  require  these  classes.  At  the 
present  time  candidates  for  sight  saving  classes  are  discovered  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher ;  by  the  city  and  country  school  nurse ; 
or  by  an  oculist  in  his  private  or  clinic  practice.  Although  the  fol- 
lowing guide  has  evident  defects^  yet  it  is  the  best  universal  stand- 
ard that  we  have  at  the  present  time  to  deterrnine  eligibility: 

1.  General  statement.  Children  having  visual  acuity  of 
20/70  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  refraction.  In  ad- 
dition the  following  are  recommended  as  potential  can- 
didates : 

a.  Children  in  elementary  schools  having  four  or  more 
diopters  of  myopia. 

b.  Inactive,  subsiding  (or  regressive)  cases;  such  as, 
interstitial  or  phlyctenular  keratitis,  optic  neuritis, 
trachoma,  etc.,  in  which  some  irritation  may  be 
present,  providing  the  approval  of  the  attending 
physician  is  given. 

2.  All  cases  must  be  considered  individually. 

3.  Any  child  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  ophthalmologist 
would  benefit  by  assignment  to  a  sight  saving  class 
subject  to  suggestion  for  treatment  and  training  by 
such  oculist,  and  the  acceptatnce  of  the  educational 
authorities  having  charge  of  such  classes. 

To  one  experienced  in  work  with  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the'  need  for  a  satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  mentality  of 
prospective  members  of  a  class  looms  up  as  a  most  important  prob- 
lem. It  is  assumed  that  all  children  assigned  to  a  .^^ight  saving  class 
have  normal  mentality,  but  the  most  conscientious  and  experienced 
person  has  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  child's  sense  of  in- 
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feriority,  timidity,  and  retardation  is  due  to  poor  vision  or  a  subnor- 
mal mental  condition.  A  method  of  ascertaining  this  accurately  is 
of  paramount  importance  if  the  high  standard  of  the  classes  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Although  special  attention  is  naturally  given  to  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  the  partially  sighted  child,  yet  ideal  conditions  for  him 
should  be  the  same  as  for  any  other  child.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  past  in  all  classrooms  to  adequate  natural  and  arti- 
ficial lighting  and  elimination  of  glare,  and  one  of  the  worthwhile 
accomplishments  of  sight  saving  classes  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in 
other  states  is  making  teachers  and  those  interested  in  educational 
work  "eye  conscious".  This  added  emphasis  will  undoubtedly  have 
far  reaching  results  in  minimizing  the  number  needing  this  special 
type  of  instruction. 

Just  as  the  ideal  physical  surroundings  should  be  the  same  for 
the  child  with  normal  sight  and  him  with  impaired  vision,  the  same 
educational;  standards  and  same  curricula  apply  to  both  groups  with 
the  exception  that  in  the  sight  saving  classes  changes  are  made  in 
the  method  of  instruction  in  those  subjects  that  may  otherwise  prove 
harmful.  The  principal  differentiation  between  the  two  groups  is 
that  in  sight'  saving  classes  more  attention  is  given  to  eye  care  and 
special  equipment  is  provided ;  such  as,  books  in  large  clear  type, 
heavy  soft  lead  pencils,  maps  without  detail,  unglazed  paper  with 
wide  ruling,  typewriters  in  large  type  and  other  material  usable  or 
adaptable  to  weak  eyes. 

Since  eye  conservation  is  the  primary  objective  of  these  special 
classes,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  4^^  per  cent  of  sight  saving 
children  return  to  regular  grades  after  eyestrain  has  been  revealed 
by  special  care  for  a  time.  In  the  existing  classes  in  Virginia  we 
find  in  the  records  of  the  past  year  that  the  eye  condition  of  forty 
children  remained  the  same  and  seventeen  showed  improvement, 
while  in  only  three  did  the  condition  progress.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly due  to  our  insistence  in  this  state  that  every  child 'have  at  least 
one  examination  annually  and  progressive  cases  an  examination 
twice  a  year. 

Since  the  state  makes  education  compulsory,  provisions  are 
made  for  the  visually  handicapped.  All  sight  saving  classes  in  Vir- 
ginia are  handled  by  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  co- 
operation with  local  school  authorities.     Its  part  is  to  provide  a  full 
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time,  supervisor  and  pay  one-half  of  the  teacher's  salary,  while  the 
school  furnishes  supplies  and  equipment  and  assumes  the  other  half 
of  the  teacher's  salary. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  our  teachers  in  Virginia  are  recruited 
from  the  regular  grades  and  come  highly  recommended.  It  is  our 
policy  to  train;  them  in  the  classroom  and  after  they  have  had  two 
years'  experience,  to  urge  them  to  take  the  special  summer  training 
course  including  lectures  on  administration  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing sight  saving  classes,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye,  and  observation  in  a  demonstration  class  and  in  an  eye  clinic. 
We  feel  that  after  a  teacher  has  worked  in  a  class  previous  to  tak- 
ing this  course,  she  has  a  background  for  the  special  work  she  is  to 
take  up  and  is  better  able  to  appreciate,  absorb,  and  evaluate  the 
suggestions  and  knowledge  which  is  afforded  her.  Three  of  our 
teachers  have  already  taken  the  course  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  other  two  have  signified  their  intention  of  doing  so  next  sum- 
mer. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  these  classes  averages  between  $300  and 
$225  a  year.  This  is  not  high  in  comparison  with  other  special 
classes  nor  is  it  high  when  we  consider  that  the  establishment  of 
these  classes  has  meant  the  prevention  of  ultimate  blindness  in  some 
and  improved  vision  resulting  from  conservation  in  others ;  the  pro- 
motion of  better  scholarship ;  and  the  economic  saving  resulting 
from  a  life  of  independent  usefulness  to  society. 

The  enrollment  in  these  classes  tends  to  vary  in  different  states, 
but  in  Virginia  we  maintain  and  limit  the  number  to  twelve.  When 
we  consider  that  an  average  of  seven  grades  are  taught  in  a  class 
and  the  amount  of  individual  instruction  necessary,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  this  is  as  heavy  a  load  as  one  teacher  can  efficiently  carry. 

Although  only  a  very  few  cities  have  provisions  in  vocational 
junior  high  schools  for  sight  saving  children,  we  in  Virginia  are 
striving  to  include  this  form  of  training  in  our  program.  Now  v?e 
do  little  more  than  suggest  possible  occupations  which  would  be 
suitable  for  our  students  and  hope  that  the  instruction  we  have  giv- 
en them  in  conservation  of  sight  while  they  were  members  of  our 
classes  will  carry  over  and  guide  them  in  choosing  wisely  after  they 
leave  school  and  enter  the  business  world. 

I  have  concerned  myself  chiefly  in  this  paper  to  a  discussion  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Virginia  to  prevent  blindness  among  children 
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of  school  age  and  touched  briefly  on  the  conservation  of  vision  pro- 
gram in  relation  to  persons  of  more  mature  years.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  I  should  bring  this  to  a  close  without  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  Virginia  early  joined  forces  with  those  states  agitating 
the  eradication  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  1918  the  legislature 
passed  a  clear  and  concise  law  requiring  the  use  of  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  and  since  that 
time,  this  law  has  been  enforced  with  such  vigilance  that  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  blindness  from  this  cause  have  been  greatly  reduced. 


MISSOURI'S  PROGRAM  OF  PREVENTION 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder^ 

Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  created  by  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1915,  is  specifically  enjoined  to  "adopt 
such  measures  as  the  commission  may  deem  expedient  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  blindness." 

The  importance  of  a  strong  prevention  program  was  recogniz- 
ed early ;  little  was  done  during  the  first  ten  years. 

Prophylactic  for  Babies  Eyes. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  need  for  general  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  new  born  babies  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  In  1921  due  to  the  combined  pressure  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  interested  physicians,  a  law  was  passed 
making  mandatory  the  use  of  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  every  new 
born  baby.  The  State  Board  of  Health  requirement  Is  that  one  per- 
cent of  nitrate  of  silver  be  the  prophylactic  used. 

Examining  Staff  of  O phthalmologists. 

An  examining  staff  of  ophthalmologists,  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  was  appointed  by  the  commission  in  the  early  years ; 
later  reorganized  and  the  requirement  set  up  that  each  member 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmic 
Examiners.  The  present  staff  consists  of  a  medical  director.  Dr. 
Harvey  J.    Howard,   an   associate   medical    director,    Dr.    William 
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M.  James,  both  of  St.  T>ouis,  and  fifty-two  (52)  other  ophthalmolo- 
gists who  serve  the  department  for  prevention  of  blindness  abso- 
lutely without  remuneration  of  any  sort  from  any  source. 

First  Nurse  Appointed. 

In  1928  one  full-time  nurse  was  appointed.  The  director  of 
nursing  activities  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  visited  Missouri  that  year  and  remained  six  weeks  to  as- 
sist in  developing  a  state-wide  program. 

Department  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  Organized. 

In  1929  a  separate  department  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision  was  organized.  Two  graduate  nurses  with 
social  service  and  medical  social  service  training  and  experience, 
and  one  secretary  constitute  the  present  paid  stafif. 

Objectives  of  the  Department  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  objectives  of  the  department  include  all  activities  which 
tend  to  promote  and  maintain  eye  health,  to  preserve  or  protect 
vision,  to  conserve  limited  vision,  to  facilitate  the  early  discovery 
of  persons  having  diseased  eyes  or  limited  vision,  the  provision  of 
adequate  diagnostic  examinations  and  subsequent  corrective  or  cur- 
ative measures  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  vision  and  eye 
health,  and  for  adequate  continuous  follow-up. 

Promotion  of  Eye  Health. 

An  educational  program  had  been  developed  which  includes 
lectures,  exhibits,  posters,  radio  talks,  showing  of  films,  publica- 
tions as  magazine  articles  in  professional  and  lay  magazines,  and  a 
news  letter  sent  from  the  department,  entitled  "Out  of  Darkness 
With  Proper  Eye  Care". 

Courses  on  promotion  of  eye  health  in  teacher  training  colleges, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  schools  of  nursing,  of 
public  health  nursing,  and  of  social  service  are  being  encouraged. 

Preservation  and  Protection  of  Vision. 

Periodic  vision  tests,  begun  during  the  pre-school  years  and 
continued  at  intervals  throughout  life,  are  being  stressed ;  vision 
tests  to  be  followed  by  eye  examination  by  a  competent  eye  physi- 
cian when  the  need  is  indicated.      The  breaking  down  of  the  pre- 
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judice  against  the  wearing  of  glasses,  the  practice  of  good  posture, 
proper  ilkimination,  training  in  safe  play  practices  and  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  protection  of  eyes  in  industrial  occupations  are 
other  measures  being  emphasized. 

Conservation  of  Vision. 

The  conservation  of  limited  vision  consists  of  developing  sight- 
saving  opportunities  for  partially  seeing  children,  by  providing  ade- 
quate physical  care  and  organizing  sight-saving  classes  in  schools. 
Some  good  has  been  accomplished ;  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Mis- 
souri. Five  sight-saving  classes  in  one  city,  one  in  another  serve  a 
limited  number  of  city  children.  Children  of  rural  Missouri  were 
served  even  less.  A  long  stride  forward  was  taken  in  January 
1933,  when  185  volumes  of  thirty-eight  different  titles  for  the  eight 
primary  school  grades  were  purchased  by  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Missouri  Library 
Commission  which  circularizes  to  all  the  rural  areas  of  Missouri. 
In  the  first  six  weeks  books  were  borrowed  for  children  in  ten 
widely  separated  counties  of  the  state. 

Correction  and  Restoration  of  Vision. 

Persons  with  eye  difficulties,'  financially  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  from  all  save  one  of  the  114  counties  of  Missouri  and 
all  save  one  of  the  cities,  are  cared  for  by  the  department  for  preven- 
tion of  blindness  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  unless 
they  have  trachoma.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Trachoma  Hospital,  serving  an  area  covering  several  states,  is  locat- 
ed in  Missouri,  consequently  any  and  all  trachoma  cases  are  referred 
to  that  service.  The  trachoma  service  refers  all  Missouri  cases  not 
trachoma  to  the  department  for  prevention  of  blindness.  The  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  cares  for  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty. Other  organizations  of  many  types,  including  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  County  Public  Health  Departments,  Public  Health 
Nurses,  social  agencies,  clubs,  etc.  likewise  refer  cases  to  the  depart- 
ment for  prevention  of  blindness. 

All  applicants  for  the  blind  pension,  who  have  a  condition 
promising  any  improvement  in  vision,  are  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment for  prevention  of  blindness  for  care. 

All  children,  seeming  to  be  in  need  of  sight-saving  school  helps 
or  possibly  admission  to  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  are  re- 
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f erred  by  all  departments  of  the  commission  to  the  department  for 
prevention  of  blindness  for  examination,  diagnosis  and  recommend- 
ations for  education  as  seeing  or  blind  individuals. 
Rural  Clinics. 

Missouri  is  essentially  a  rural  state,  having  only  six  cities  of 
30,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

The  majorit}'  of  the  ophthalmologists  are  located  in  the  larger 
cities,  leaving  the  vast  rural  population  without  opportunities  for 
competent  eye  care. 

To  provide  for  this  need  the  department  for  prevention  of 
blindness,  on  request  from  local  organizations,  the  medical  society, 
or  individual  doctors  in  the  county  when  no  organization  of  doctors 
exists,  holds  rural  diagnostic  eye  clinics  at  which  members  of  the 
examining  staff  of  ophthalmologists  make  the  examinations,  diag- 
noses, and  recommendations  for  care.  Nurse  social  workers,  mem- 
bers of  the  department  for  prevention  of  blindness  staff,  make  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  take  care  of  the  necessary  publicity,  in- 
spect suggested  locations  as  the  court  house,  a  church,  school  or 
hall,  assist  with  the  examinations  and  interpret  the  recommendations 
to  the  patients  before  they  leave. 

A  social  history  and  a  medical  eye  history  are  secured,  the  com- 
plete records  taken  back  to  the  headquarter's  office,  all  new  cases 
opened  in  the  files,  and  every  case  followed  up  immediately  by  let- 
ter, further  follow-up  being  based  on  the  needs  of  individual  cases, 
varying  from  re-interpretation  of  recommendations  to  hospitaliza- 
tion, operation,  after  care  and  long  time  follow-up  for  eye  or  con- 
stitutional treatment  for  conditions  affecting  eyes. 

The  members  of  the  ophthalmological  staff  operate  and  care 
for  patients  without  charge ;  the  hospitals  over  the  state  have  given 
the  department  for  prevention  of  blindness  special  reduced  rates,  as 
have  the  optical  shops. 

Persons  from  as  many  as  thirteen  counties  have  come  in  to  one 
clinic ;  as  many  as  436  persons  have  reported  for  examination  on  one 
day. 

Fifty-one  clinics  have  been  held  in  the  three  years  since  this  ser- 
vice was  instituted. 

Four  thousand,  nine  hundred,  ninety  persons  have  been  exam- 
ined at  clinics. 
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June  1,  1933,  406(  active  cases  were  being  carried  from  the 
central  office,  and  1058  inactive  cases,  a  total  of  5125  cases. 

Given  an  adequate  personnel  and  budget  for  the  development 
of  the  above  program,  the  possibilities  for  constructive  work  in  pro- 
motion of  eye  health,  preservation,  conservation,  and  restoration  of 
vision,  and  actual  prevention  of  blindness  are  unlimited. 


WHAT   FORMS   OF   BLINDNESS   ARE   PREVENTABLE. 

AND  HOW 

Robert  Hull  Courtney,  AI.  D., 
Practicing  Ophthaimologist,  Richmond,   Va. 

Mr.  President :  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your 
organization  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prevention  of  blindness.  May  I  also,  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  you  upon  your  very  active  chapier  in  Virginia, 
with  whose  work  I  am  especially  familiar,  and  express  my  sincere 
felicitations  for  your  organization.  It  is  gratifying  and  inspiring  to 
a  physician  to  have  the  realization  that  in  his  warfare  on  disease  he 
is  able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  sympathetic  commissions,  altruistic  lay 
bodies,  such  as  yours,  and  a  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  those 
most  vitally  affected.  A  sense  of  gratitude  to  such  organizations 
has  aided  me  in  overcoming  my  hesitancy  to  speak  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  you  are  so  well  informed. 

\Vhile  there  are  many  definitions  and  conceptions  of  what  con- 
stitutes blindness  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  confining  my  remarks 
to  those  states  of  defective  eye-sight  which  interfere  with  tlie  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  life.  This  seems  justifiable  in  that  those  condi- 
tions which  may  ultimately  cause  complete  loss  of  vision  may  also 
cause  any  degree  of  impaired  eyesight. 

In  discussing  the  means  for  preventing  damage  to  eyesight  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  whole  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine but  that  I  shall  not  do.  Instead,  my  purpose  is  to  direct  your 
attention  to  certain  ways  and  means  for  a  direct  approach. 

A  state  of  mind  so  easily  developed  by  those  weighted  down  b}- 
sickness,  doctor's  bills,  hospital  bills  and  economic  loss,  is  that  a  phy- 
sician has  a  diabolical  joy  in  the  suffering  of  people  and  takes  great 
pleasure  in  stalking  around  like  a  predator}'  animal,  satisfied  to  wait 
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until  his  fellow  human  being  is  too  weak  to  resist  and  then  pounces 
voraciously  upon  him  for  his  dinner.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  pleas- 
ure, however,  to  devote  as  much  or  more,  thought  and  study  to  the 
prevention  of  disease  than  to  the  cure  of  disease.  It  is  through  pre- 
vention that  we  can  do  the  greater  service  to  our  patients  and  at 
tile  same  time  prevention  of  certain  diseases  makes  the  cure  of 
others  more  certain.  But  too  often  our  efforts  at  prevention  of  dis- 
ease impress  the  patient  with  the  idea  that  we  are  making  unneces- 
sary examinations  at  his  expense  and,  too,  we  are  often  told  that  the 
patient  owes  us  nothing  since  we  found  nothing  wrong  and  gave  no 
treatment.  Frequently  we  are  thought  to  be  hard-hearted  and  un- 
sympathetic. To  combat  the  forces  which  are  producing,  or  have 
produced  disease,  is  stimulating  and  creates  the  belligerent  state  of 
mind  of  a  volunteer  in  war,  and  in  this  warfare  we  hope  to  use  our 
pity  as  a  motive  rather  than  pity  as  an  emotion.  As  stimulating  as 
is  the  warfare,  I  know  of  no  reputable  physician  who  would  not  wel- 
come a  surrender  of  the  enemy  although  it  deprived  him  of  his  vo- 
cation. Unfortunately  the  bacterial,  the  chemical,  the  enviromental 
and  hereditary  friends  and  foes  of  mankind  are  not  amenable  to  con- 
ference for  limitation  of  armament  or  polite  methods  of  warfare, 
so  we  must  defend  ourselves  with  a  program  of  preparedness,  an 
organized  standing  army  as  is  represented  here  and  have  the  ability 
to  draft  and  enlist  the  otherwise  defenseless  to  defend  themselves. 

Among  the  afflictions  of  mankind  there  is  none,  probably,  that 
produces  greater  horror  than  impending  blindness.  It  does  not 
quicken  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  as  does  many  other  diseases 
or  afflictions,  but  to  the  individual  affected  there  seems  nothing  so 
depressing.  This  is  natural  in  our  evolutionary  and  phylogenetic 
history  because  our  ancestors  deprived  of  vision  were  deprived  of 
protection  and  sustenance.  However,  it  is  comparatively  rare  that 
one  totally  blind  is  so  unhappy,  so  economically  dependent,  so  so- 
cially mal-ad justed  and  mentally  rebellious  as  are  those  with  vision 
too  poor  to  carry  on  their  vocations  and  avocations.  True  happi- 
ness often  comes  not  in  striving  but  acquiescence. 

Now  what  is  being  done  and  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  causes 
of  blindness  and  poor  vision?  Let  us  approach  these  methods  in  a 
more  or  less  chronological  order.  A  very  potent  factor  in  prevent- 
ing poor  vision  and  blindness  is  the  prenatal  care.  The  recognition 
and  treatment  of  gonorrhea  in  the  expectant  mother  is  a  prophylac- 
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tic  measure  in  removing  the  cause  of  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  or 
as  it  is  generally  called  ophthalmia  of  the  new  born.  In  pre-natal 
care  syphilis,  often  unsuspected,  may  be  found.  Adequate  treat- 
ment of  syhpilis  in  the  mother  will  usually  prevent  those  distressing 
manifestations  of  congenital  syphilis  in  childhood  and  later  life,  and 
congenital  syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  poor  vision  and  blindness. 
Also,  careful  pre-natal  care  includes  adequate  supervision  of  the 
mother's  diet  and  this,  combined  with  subsequent  better  feeding  of 
the  baby,  intended  as  prevention  of  tetany  and  rickets  will  quite 
probably  be  a  large  factor  in  the  prevention  of  congenital  cataracts 
and  certain  other  diseases. 

Probablv  the  greatest  single  step  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness  is  the  routine  us^  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
baby's  eyes  at  birth  to  prevent  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis.  Until  its 
introduction  this  disease,  called  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  caused 
about  20  per  cent  of  all  blindness.  Now  the  condition  is  compara- 
tively rare,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  by  certain  cults  and  their  in- 
fluence, to  prevent  the  routine  use  of  "drops"  at  birth  and  in  mak- 
ing the  use,  of  them  compulsory.  J\Iay  I  suggest  that  you  use  your 
influence  in  making  their  use  universally  compulsory.  While  it  is 
written  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  shall  be  visited  oiii  the  children  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  written  that  they  should  be.  Moreover,  further 
education  is  necessary  for  those  cases  where  a  physician  or  trained 
mid-wife  is  not  in  attendance.  Also,  it  should  be  known  that  drops 
at  birth  do  not  prevent  a  subsequent  infection  from  a  careless  moth- 
er or  nurse. 

Our  next  line  of  attack  is  in  the  pre-school  examinations  and 
pre-school  clinics.  There  are  found  the  very  apparent  visual  de- 
fects, the  formerly  much  neglected  "sore  eyes"  of  children,  cross- 
eyes,  congenital  cataracts,  et  cetera.  The  realization  that  "sore 
eyes"  in  childhood  are  almost  universally  the  result  of  systemic  in- 
fection, malnutrition  or  poor  hygienic  surroundings,  has  taken  these 
conditions  out  of  the  category  of  the  inescapable  afflictions  of  chil- 
dren, thereby  preventing  many  scarred  corneas,  and  their  subsequent 
poor  vision.  The  growing  consciousness  that  cross-eyes  are  more 
than  simply  cosmetic  defects  but  instead  are  the  result  of  defective 
eyes  from  the  optical  standpoint :  that  neglect  results  in  one  prac- 
tically useless  eye  and  poor  vision  in  the  other ;  and  that  early  cor- 
rection of  the  optical  defect  with  glasses  will  give  two  functioning 
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eyes  and  straight  eyes,  has  done  much  to  decrease  this  cause  of  de- 
fective eyes.  The  care  of  these  conditions  will  be  referred  to.  later. 
The  child  enters  school.  Routinely  the  vision  is  tested.  If 
the  vision  is  normal  and  no  eye  symptoms  are  present  he  is  passed 
up,  but  fortunately  he  is  not  forgotten.  The  next  year  he  is  tested 
again.  Possibly  the  vision  now  is  not  so  good ;  he  is  becoming  near- 
sighted, developing  school  myopia.  If  neglected  the  vision  grows 
rapidly  worse  and  he  is  greatly  handicapped  in  school.  If  neglected, 
or  in  spite  of  proper  care,  he  grows  worse,  what  then?  Fortunate- 
ly, through  the  co-operation  of  the  city  schools  we  now  have  classes, 
called  sight  saving  classes,  where  the  eye  work  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum or  no  eye  work  allowed  and  where  these  children  with  subnor- 
mal vision  and  those  with  eyes  that  will  not  stand  regular  work  can 
study  and  can  be  carried  through  the  regular  course.  The  text 
books  are  printed  in  large  type  but  the  text  is  the  same  as  used  reg- 
ularly. Happily  these  text  books  are  made  available  for  children  in 
rural  communities  where  special  classes  are  impossible. 

The  standard  for  admission  to  the  sight  saving  class  is  not  as 
uniform  as  it  might  be,  but  we  are  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  which  recently  adopted 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Children  having  a  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or  less  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  after  proper  correction  of  refraction  are  candidates  for 
sight-saving  class  assignment. 

2.  All  cases  must  be  considered  individually  after  examina- 
tion, by  a  competent  physician. 

3.  Any  child  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  ophthalmologist  would 
benefit  by  assignment  to  a  sight-saving  class,  subject  to  suggestion 
for  treatment  and  training  by  such  ophthalmologist  as  have  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  educational  authorities  having  charge  of  such  class- 
es, is  a  proper  subject  for  such  assignment. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  all  children  assigned  to  sight-saving  class- 
es have  average  normal  mentality. 

This  general  statement  gives  the  physician  rather  wide  latitude. 

We  have  found  the  greater  usefulness  from  the  standpoint  of 
sight  conservation  to  be  for  patients  with  high  degrees  of  near-sight- 
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edness  and  for  those  with  rapidly  progressive  near-sightedness,  al- 
though of  moderate  amount.  The  near-sightedness  is  much  less 
progressive  and  the  accidents  entailing  loss  of  vision  as  occur  in  the 
highlv  near-sighted  less  likely. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  ef ficent  workers  connected  with  the 
public  health  departments,  persons  with  remedial  causes  of  poor 
vision  are  brought  in  touch  with  a  physician  and,  also,  many  worth- 
while clinics  are  held.  It  would  be  surprising,  I  am  sure,  to  those 
not  acquainted  with  this  work  to  know  of  the  many  restored  to  eco- 
nomic usefulness  and  social  happiness  through  the  aid  of  these 
workers. 

To  interpolate,  may  I  pause  to  praise  the  work  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  AVatts,  and  his 
co-workers,  especially  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Bullock,  are  doing  most 
enviable  work  in  prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration  of  sight. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  beg  for  them  more  financial  assistance 
for  organizing  clinics  for  treatment  of  trachoma,  for  diagnosis,  and 
for  extension  of  the  sight-saving  classes.  Especially  is  there  need 
for  more  nurses  to  aid  in  the  efficient  work  of  the  field  nurse. 

Some  idea  of  work  in  the  clinics  can  be  obtained  from  the  work 
done  in  one  isolated  clinic,  that  of  the  eye  department  of  the  out-pa- 
tient department  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and  this  repre- 
sents only  a  small  part  of  the  clinics  of  the  state.  During  the  year 
ending  May,  1933,  5384  visits  were  made  by  patients ;  1063  of  these 
were  new  patients,  embracing  almost  all  types  of  eye  diseases.  Sev- 
en hundred  and  eleven  school  children  were  examined  for  glasses 
and  594  were  diagnosed  as  having  errors  of  refraction  needing  cor- 
rection. 

Methods  of  preventing  accidents  and  education  of  employees  are 
decreasing  visual  damage  from  industrial  accidents  and  occupations. 
More  can  and  will  be  done  along  this  line.  This  work  is  so  well 
known  that  we  shall  not  consume  time  in  discussing  it. 

Prevention  of  blindness  extends  much  beyond  the  scope  of 
those  interested  in  visual  loss  alone  and  embraces  all  branches  of 
preventive  and  curative  medicine.  So  few  of  us  today  remember, 
or  know  of,  the  vast  toll  in  visual  damage  by  such  widespread  epi- 
demics as  typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  smallpox,  et  cetera.  Now, 
thanks  to  our  efficient  public  health  departments,  these  conditions 
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amount  to  practical  curiosities  and  the  health  officers  deserve  our 
cooperation  from  this  standpoint  alone.  So  many  diseases  of  the 
eyes  that  result  in  blindness  are  inflammatory  and  the  inflammation 
is  secondary  to  some  general  systemic  infection  or  focus  of  infec- 
tion. The  intelligent  and  scientific  work  being  done  in  preventing 
and  curing  tuberculosis  is  reducing  eye  diseases  due  to  this  plague. 
The  early  and  thorough  treatment  of  syphilis  is  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  blindness  occurring  in  a  person's  most  productive 
years.  Tonsils  and  teeth  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tory diseases  and  the  attention  being  paid  these  in  the  schools  is 
worthwhile  from  the  oculist's  view  alone.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  already  are  lessening  noticeably  the  dam- 
age to  eyesight.  The  eye  being  a  delicate  part  of  the  whole  body  it 
must  share  in  the  general  disease  of  the  body  and  conversely  shares 
in  the  improvement  of  the  general  health.  Better  nutrition,  better 
hygiene,  better  illumination  and  better  health  are  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cataracts  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  the  eyes.  All  things 
considered  blindness  in  Virginia  and  our  other  states  is  decreasing 
and  will  continue  to  decrease. 

Three  big  factors  deter  us  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  blindness : 
First,  fear;  second,  false  security;  and  third,  ignorance  of  the  art  cf 
growing  old  gracefully.  A  great  many  people  postpone  consulting 
an  oculist  for  the  fear  that  he  will  find  cataracts ;  an  unwarranted 
fear  because  cataracts  are  the  most  hopeful  of  organic  .diseases  of 
the  eyes.  In  the  second  class  are  those  who  realize  that  they  can't 
see  to*  walk  about  so  well,  have  ocasional  pain  in  the  eyes,  but  yet 
have  as  good  vision  straight  ahead  as  their  life-long  friends,  so  con- 
sole themselves  to  gradually  decreasing  vision  which  eventually  re- 
sults in  blindness  from  glaucoma.  The  most  frequent  causes  of 
blindness  in  those  middle  life  and  beyond  occur  in  those  individuals 
who  are  led  to  believe  that  advancing  years,  or  old  age,  has  as  a  nat- 
ural accompaniment,  poor  vision.  Let  us  impress  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  disease  there  is  no  reason  why  a  person  of  60,  70  or  may- 
be 80  should  not  see  as  well  as  at  20  with  the  proper  glasses,  and 
that  no  elderly  person  should  be  allowed  to  accept  blindness  as  a 
part  of  senility. 

Earlier  we  stated  that  the  means  of  preventing  poor  vision  and 
blindness  would  be  considered  more  or  less  chronologically.  Ante 
dating  all"  other  factors,  however,  is  heredity.     There  are  numerous 
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eye  diseases  which  have  been  definitely  determined  to  be  of  hered- 
itary origin  and  that  the  diseases  are  inherited  according  to  the  very 
definite  law  of  Mendel.  In  these  conditions  it  is  possible  to  predict 
with  almost  mathematical  accuracy  the  percentage  of  blindness  in 
any  generation.  For  instance  in  the'  hereditary  condition  in  which  a 
man  is  born  without  eyes  we  know  seven  out  of  every  ten  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  70  per  cent,  will  never  see  a  ray  o^'  light.  Among  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  definitely  established  to  be  of  hereditary 
origin,  and  which  conform  to  its  laws,  are :  Absence  of  eyeballs, 
very  small  eyes,  very  large  e3^es,  glaucoma  (juvenile  and  senile), 
night  blindness,  absence  of  iris,  dislocated  crystalline  lens,  optic 
atrophy,  myopia,  et  cetera. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  begetting  of  defectives  may 
be  stopped.  It  is  the  duty  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  state  to  protect 
its  citizens.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well-born.  If  the 
rights  of  the  person  or  property  of  a  child,  and  more  especially 
of  an  infant,  be  put  in  jeopardy  the  law  representing  the  state  takes 
upon  itself  to  stand  between  that  child  and  the  danger  with  which  he 
is  threatened.  His  parents  or  guardians  may  not  maltreat  nor 
abuse  him ;  they  may  not  misappropriate  his  estate  if  he  have  one. 
He  is  not  even  permitted  to  labor  while  of  school  age  lest  he  be  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  education  while  still  a  child  and  thereby 
lose  a  right  to  which  the  state  considers  him  entitled.  It  is  a  capi- 
tal crime  to  deprive  him  of  life  while  he  is  still  unborn.  It  should 
be  equally  a  crime  to  deprive  him  of  his  eyes  before  he  comes  into 
the  world.  The  child  even  though  yet  unbegotten  is  entitled  to  a 
whole  and  sound  body  in  which  to  live,  and  the  state  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  so  safeguard  his  development  that  he  has  at  least  an 
even  chance  to  secure  one. 

But  shall  not  consideration,  it  is  urged,  be  given  to  the  unfor- 
tunate men  and  women  whose  lives  are  made  still  darker  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  joys  of  companionship  of  married  life?  There  is 
but  one  answer,  and  that  the  further  question.  Shall  one  life  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  an  unending  progeny  of  sufferers  who  must 
continue  to  bear  the  same  burden  without  end?  If  a  man  have  ten 
children  and  blind  seven  of  them  what  extenuation  would  the  fact 
of  his  desire  for  happiness  have?  Yet  that  is  exactly  the  risk  that 
a  man  born  without  eyes  takes  when  he  marries,  that  70  per  cent 
of  his  children  will  never  see  a  ray  of  light.     The  conclusions  then, 
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reached  by  Loeb  after  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  is  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  transmissibihty  of  hereditary 
blindness  should  be  more  widely  spread.  The  marirage  of  those  so 
afflicted,  if  permitted  at  all,  should  never  be  entered  into  without 
the  fullest  understanding  on  the  part  of  those  contracting  such  mar- 
riages, as  well  as  those  responsible  for  them,  of  the  results  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  in 
marriage  we  must  assume  that  there  shall  be  children.  These  af- 
flicted ones  should  not  be  denied  unnecessarily  the  pleasures  of  the 
close  companionship  and  helpfulness  of  this  hol}^  institution.  We 
should  recognize  that  where  there  are  definite  hereditary  taints  the 
full  knowledge  of  birth  control  methods  are  invaluable  and  that  ster- 
ilization is  remarkably  humane.  It  has  been  proposed,  how  wisely 
I  cannot  say,  that  in  the  presence  of  hereditary  blindness  the  con- 
tracting parties  post  a  bond  of  $15,000  which  in  the  event  of  off- 
spring may  be  used  for  its  care. 

In  addition  to  these  precepts  the  law  should  be  invoked  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  hereditary  blind  from  marrying.  A  clean  bill  of 
health  should  be  required  as  a  surety  of  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 
Should  heredity  defects  be  proven  they  should  be  an  absolute  dis- 
qualification for  parenthood.  It  is  probably  at  present  impractica- 
ble to  secure  the  passage  or  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law,  but  the 
moral  force  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  transmissibihty  in  inherited 
blindness  would  not  be  without  effect.  The  descendants  of  the  con- 
genitally  blind  should  be  told  that  even  though  normal  themselves,  if 
two  of  their  children  are  born  blind  there  is  great  danger  of  subse- 
quent ones.  They  should  be  warned  against  the  marriage  of  their 
children  into  families  tainted  with  the  same  defect ;  they  should  be 
told  that  sisters  of  men  suffering  with  congenital  atrophy  of  the  op- 
tic nerves,  though  they  themselves  be  normal,  may  transmit  to  their 
children,  who  in  their  turn  may  carry  it  to  another  generation.  The 
laws  of  hereditv  may  be  cruel  and  seemingly  unjust  but  they  are  im- 
mutable, and  finally  there  is  no  gift  within  the  power  of  the  gods 
that  begins  to  measure  up  in  value  with  a  clean  and  fine  inheritance 
of  body  and  mind. 

An  outstanding  need  in  our  community,  and  I  suspect  the  need 
is  general,  is  the  services  of  social  service  workers  trained  in  the 
care  of  people  with   eye  diseases.     Much   unnecssary  blindness   is 
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occurring  in  our  communit}^  because  we  cannot  have  the  proper  fol- 
low-up of  the  patients  and  cannot  see  that  they  persist  in  the  treat- 
ments. ]\Iany  of  the  patients  presented  at  eye  clinics  can  receive 
but  temporary  relief  until  their  home  conditions  are  better.  Diseas- 
es of  the  eye  due  to  malnutrition  are  asi  commonly  the  result  of  ig- 
norance as  of  poverty,  and  helpful  advice  as  to  the  adoption  of  bet- 
ter methods  are  usually  not  only  welcome,  but  are  gladly  followed. 

It  is  often  impossible  for  the  physician,  even  if  he  had  the  time, 
to  get  behind  the  barrier  of  timidity  and  apprehension  within  which 
the  poor  patient  is  held;  and  yet  such  knowledge  is  often  essential 
to  effect  relief  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic intervention  of  the  social  visitor,  who  by  supplementing 
and  explaining  the  advice  of  the  surgeon  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
treatment  may  save  eyes  that  through  neglect  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 

Too  often  the  head  of  the  family  presents  himself  at  our  clinic 
because  of  poor  vision ;  glaucoma  is  diagnosed  and  an  operation  ad- 
vised. Can  he,  unassisted,  stop  work  for  a  month  and  enter  the 
hospital?  He  cannot.  But  the  social  worker  can  find  a  way  to 
care  for  his  family.  We  may  make  the  most  painstaking  examina- 
tion and  outline  careful  directions  as  to  medicines,  diet,  home  hy- 
giene, etc.,  but  can  the  poor  family  change  its  status  without 
outside  aid?  Ocular  tuberculosis,  with  all  its  serious  consequences, 
cannot  be  properly  treated  without  proper  dietary  and  hygienic  care 
of  the  patient.  All  too  frequently  patients  with  syphilis  are  insuf- 
ficiently treated  and  eventually  become  blind.  The  social  worker 
could  insure  their  return.  Glaucoma,  a  disease  of  later  life,  causes 
about  15  per  cent  of  all  blindness,  and  most  blindness  from  glauco- 
ma occurs  because  of  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  social  worker  could  keep  these  people  in  touch  with 
their  oculists. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  quite  definitely  that  fully  one-half  of 
all  blindness  is  preventable  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  the  following 
suggestions  for  constructive  measures  in  eye-sight  conservation : 

First,  more  field  nurses  in  sight  conservation ;  second,  more 
widespread  information  regarding  heredity  and  the  creation  of  some 
plan  for  control  of  hereditary  blindness ;  third,  social  service  work- 
ers in  connection  with  eye  clinics. 
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SELLING  BLIND  LABOR  OVER  HALF  A  CONTINENT 
DURING  THE  WORLD'S  WORST  DEPRESSION 

*JosEPH  F.  Clunk, 
Placement  Agent,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

History. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  a  history  of  placement  service 
for  it  is  almost  as  old  as  most  of  us.  In,  fact,  the  first  blind  person 
who  worked  at  a  normal  occupation  was  really  the  first  example  of 
placement  work.  The  present  effort  of'  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  this  field  extends  over  the  past  five  years  and 
is  interesting  because  of  the  large  area  covered,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  The  results  achieved 
are  small  indeed  compared  with  the  need  and  with  the  possibilities. 
Almost  any  one  state  in  the  Union  could  produce  results  greater  than 
ours  and  do  it  with  far  less  effort  and  expense,  and  if  our  achieve- 
ments are  of  any  value,  they  should  serve  as  some  source  of  encour- 
agement to  those  of  you  who  are  seeking  new  jobs  for  your  clients 
and — who  is  not? 

Policies. 

While  each  of  our  divisions  are  self  governing  and  self  sup- 
porting, yet  all  new  work  is  tested  at  the  head  office  first  before  it 
is  passed  on  to  the  branches,  and  in  all  cases  a  general  uniform  na- 
tional policy  is  maintained.  Placement  work  is  no  different  except 
that  methods  must  be  adopted  that  can  be  applied  to  an  individual 
far  from  the  office  with  the  same  facility  as  to  the  person  in  the 
next  block. 

Principles. 

Possibly  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  most  social  workers 
in  attempting  placement  work  is  that  they  go  out  to  find  jobs  for 
blind  persons',  instead  of  looking  for  jobs  at  which  a  personi  without 
sight  may  function  as  normally  and  as  efficiently  as  any  so  called 
normal  worker.  The  first  idea  involves  charity  and  the  second  one 
is  based  entirely  on  mutual  exchange  of  services.  You  would  not 
ask  an  employer  tO'  install  machinery  which  was  obsolete  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  you  would  not  ask  him  to  put  obstacles  in  his  production  pro- 
cesses that  would  increase  his  costs  and  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
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pete  with  others  in  the  same  field ;  and  if  you  sold  him  a  bit  of  good 
equipment  or  good  materials,  you  would  return  to  make  certain  that 
he  was  getting  good  value  and  that  he  was  and  would  remain  a  sat- 
isfied customer.  Toi  permit  the  employer  to  take  on  a  blind  worker 
at  just  any  old  job  and  to  keep  that  worker  when  his  usefulness  is 
ended,  is  placing  a  penalty  on  the  kindness  of  your  friend  and  you 
will  do  him  a  real  favor  by  seeking  a  straight  donation  in  cash  and 
letting  it  go  at  that.  But  if  you  insist  on  having  only  the  job  at 
which  sight  is  not  essential  and  at  which  your  worker  can  deliver 
100  per  cent  in  value  for  his  wage,  if  you  insist  on  knowing  the 
truth  about  your  clients'  results  and  on  removing  that  worker,  if 
those  results  are  not  normal,  if  you  insist  on  giving  the  employer  a 
real  efficient  unit  and  not  a  liability,  then  you  are  doing  that  friend 
a  real  favor  in  return  for  his  cooperation.  Then,  after  you  have 
made  your  successful  placement,  you  must  return  often  enough  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  to  relieve  the  employer  of  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  discharging  your  blind  worker  when  such  an  oc- 
casion demands  it.  The  more  normally  you  can  get  your  employer 
to  greet  your  proposition  the  more  willing  he  is  to  give  you  oppor- 
tunities. 

Every  industry  has  many  processes  that  are  purely  manual  in 
character  and  at  which  a  blind  worker  with  adequate  manual  ability 
can  produce  asj  much  or  more  than  does  the  average  sighted  worker 
at  the  same  task.  It  is  our  job  to  match  individual  and  process  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  and  to  have  that  person  absorbed  into  the  family 
of  the  employer  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  One  superintend- 
ent said  to  a  visitor  when  talking  about  our  work,  "We  always  like 
to  see  the  Institute  worker  because  we  know  we  will  not  be  asked 
to  do  anything  that  is  not  for  our  own  good."  We  consider  that 
attitude  as  ideal  and  we  made  four  placements  in  that  plant  before 
we  found  a  satisfactory  worker. 

Relationship  of  Employer  and  Employee. 

Every  employer  of  today  is  interested  in  making  his  plant  and 
equipment  produce  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Hundreds  of  em- 
ployers have  been  asked  "Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  as  to 
what  kind  of  human  auxiliary  you  have  to  your  equipment  so  long 
as  that  worker  brings  you  full  value  for  your  investment  in  your 
plant?"     Never  has  one  employer  said  that  it  made  any  difference 
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to  him  asi  to  the  physical  perfection  of  his  workers,  so  long  as  the 
costs  were  not  increased. 

There  are  many  impressions  abroad  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  are  opposed  to  the  employment  of  blind  or  handicapped 
persons,  but  this  impression  is  erroneous.  While  we  have  not  studied 
all  the  compensation  laws  on  the  continent,  yet  those  which  have 
been  examined,  and  they  are  typical,  do  not  mention  any  extra 
penalties  because  of  handicapped  workers. 

Many  employers  will  advance  this  objection  as  argument  against 
their  cooperation,  but  they  cannot  support  the  argument  by  fact. 
While  there  is  nothing  against  handicapped  labor  in  compensation, 
there  is  usually  nothing  for  us  either,  with  just  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Ohio  has  an  amendment  which  permits  a  blind  person  to 
waive  his  rights  to  compensation  if  the  accident  is  due  to  his  blind- 
ness. This  law  has  never  been  tested  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
much  real  value  it  would,  be  to  the  employer.  The  other  exception 
is  that  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where  two  years  ago  a  special  Blind  Per- 
sons' Compensation  Act  was  passed  and  by  it,  the  employer  is  only 
charged  for  compensation!  claims  up  to  $50  and  any  claim  in  excess 
of  that  is  paid  from  Provincial  Welfare  funds  and  is  not  charged  to 
either  the  employer  or  his  class.  In  this  act,  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility is  eliminated  and  the  worker  receives  his  compensation  in  the 
usual  way.     Copies  of  the  act  are  available  to  all  who  desire  them. 

Risk. 

During  our  entire  experience  we  have  never  had  an  industrial 
claim,  and  if  ordinary  care  is  used,  the  blind  worker  should  be  and 
is  the  safest  employee  in  the  plant.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
extra  care  which  any  sighted  guide  exercises  in  looking  after  a  blind 
person,  the  sighted  employee  is  also  a  better  risk  than  he  would  be 
alone.  If  then,  we  are  better  risks,  if  we  reduce  accident  possibili- 
ties, if  there  is  no  penalty  in  extra  premiums  against  the  employer 
because  of  our  presence  in  his  plant,  then  he  has  no  excuse  for  non 
cooperation  on  these  grounds. 

Types  of  Workers. 

It  is  unfair  to  place  blind  workers  'with  additional  handicaps 
among  sighted  workers  and  expect  satisfactory  results.  Thus,  if  a 
process  is  best  performed  by  young  sighted  persons,  an  aged  person 
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cannot  be  placed  in  competition,  but  a  blind  person  of  the  same  age, 
temperament  and  physical  energy  should  be  placed.  In  the  same 
way,  persons  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  placed  on  manual  jobs 
if  sighted,  should  not  be  placed  on  them  after  losing  sight. 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  concession  stand  program  should 
be  carried  on  by  every  agency  for  those  men  and  women  who  possess 
the  right  kind  of  personality,  ability  and  business  judgment.  You 
will  always  have  plenty  of  troublfe  if  you  put  misfits  on  business  op- 
portunities. They  can  cause  you  more  trouble  and  headaches  than 
any  other  class.  While  it  often  seems  and  is  expedient  to  place  the 
wrong  type  on  the  available  job  in  order  to  meet  a  pressing  emer- 
gency, the  resulting  emergencies  are  far  worse  than  the  original 
would  ever  have  been.  It  is  not  only  poor  business  but  rotten  social 
work  and  more  grief  than  benefit  is  the  result. 

Investment. 

The  cost  for  factory  jobs  is  the  time  and  traveling  expense  of 
the  agent  plus  the  occasional  after-care  call,  and  the  cost  per  place- 
ment is  dependent  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  agent  plus,  of  course, 
the  possibilities  of  the  territory  and  the  cases  involved.  The  average 
concession  requires  an  investment  in  equipment  and  stock  in  addi- 
tion to  the  costsi  of  selling,  and  we  find  this  totals  about  $1,000  for 
each  concession.  When  you  remember  that  this  $1,000  investment 
will,  bring  in  a  wage  return  to  your  blind  family  of  anywhere  from. 
$1,200  toi  $4,000  a  year  and  will  continue  to  do  this  indefinitely  for 
successive  operators,  then  the  community  investment  is  not  so  start- 
ling and  is  by  no  means  out  of  line.  If  you  will  compare  this  payroll 
return  with  the  cost  of  producing  a  similar  amount  from  subsidized 
industry,  I  believe  you  will  find  placement  service  much  less  ex- 
pensive. If  properly  managed,  these  stands  should  pay  their  cost 
of  supervision,  maintenance  and  depreciation  to  the  organization  and 
thus  leave  current  public  funds  free  for  the  capitalization  of  new 
locations. 

We  are  glad  to  furnish  any  of  you  with  our  system  which  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  which  is  doing  it  in  most 
cases.     It  is  too  long  and  detailed  to  be  of  interest  in  this  paper. 

Merchants'  Association. 

Three  years  ago,  we  organized  our  operators  in  Toronto  and 
Ontario;  into  a  merchants'  association  for  the  purpose  of  centralized 
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buying  and  exchange  of  ideas.  We  give  space  to  this  department 
for  a  warehouse  which  is  only  13x20  feet  in  area,  and  in  this  space 
we  house  $5,000  worth  of  tobacco,  candy,  wax  paper,  tea,  etc. 
We  buy  as  a  jobber,  sell  at  cash  to  our  membership,  work  on  a  10 
per  cent  basis,  and  every  three  months  make  a  return  of  the  net 
profits  to  the  membership  in  proportion  to  each  member's  purchases. 
All  costs  are  paid  from  the  gross  profits,  and  these  include  stock- 
keepers'  wages,  telephone,  postage,  bookkeeping,  wrapping  paper, 
etc.  To  date!  we  have  been  able  to  operate  this  department  with  an 
overhead  of  2  per  cent  and  to  return  8  per  cent  to  the  operator.  Last 
year  our  total  sales  were  $64,546  and  our  return  in  dividends  was 
$4,895.,  This  cash  is  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  and  regular  retail 
profits.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  we  have  arrangements  to  buy 
either  directly  from  the  manufacturer  for  each  location  or  from  a 
jobber  who  gives  our*  stands  5  or  6  per  cent  off  the  regular  price  in 
order  to  get  the  business.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  further 
information  along  this  line  also. 

Staff  Required. 

Unfortunately  the  depression  hit  us  before  we  were  able  to 
work  out  a  definite  relationship  of  staff  to  factory  workers  insofar 
as  after-care  is  concerned.  During  the  year  1928  to  1929  one  totally 
blind  placement  agent  made  fifty-seven  placements  across  the  coun- 
try, scattered  from  coast  to  coast.  One  week  had  the  grand  total  of 
six  placements. 

Our  concession  stand  service  has  given  us  a  chance  to  learn  a 
few  things  about  the  relationship  of  job  to  worker.  In  concentrated 
areas,  we  find  that  one  man  can  supervise  records  and  make  collec- 
tions on  five  stands  a  day  and  this  meanS'  about  twenty-seven  for  his 
week's  work.  If  on  the  old  basis;  of  operating  where  the  man  owns 
his  equipment  and,  has  proven  his  ability  to  carry  on  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision,  one  worker  can  check  records  and  business  for  fifty 
stands,  but  in  this  case  he  only  gets  to  each  stand  once  in  two  months. 
If  this  detailed  supervision  could  be  eliminated,  the  work  would  be 
less  expensive,  but  this  type  of  case  that  can  be  left  alone  is  only 
about  one  in  fifty,  and  we  could  scarcely  call  this  a  service  to  place 
only  this  proportion  of  our  cases  who  believe  themselves  capable  of 
this  type  of  service.  In  after-care  we  find  that  one  good  worker 
can  look  after  a  group  of  thirty  stands,  and  if  you  have  a  few  of  the 
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misfits  I  spoke  about,  he  will  be  too  busy  to  know  much  about  the 
furnishings  at  the  office.  In  fact,  half  of  this  number  of  stands  in 
trouble  can  keep  any  after-care  worker  too  busy  for  comfort.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  diagnose  the  troubles  in  any  business  in  less  than 
a  week  and  the  after-care  supervisor  must  spend  his  entire  time  in 
that  location  for  this  period  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  had. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  take  over  thei  business  for  two^  or  three 
weeks  and  give  the  operator  a  holiday  in  order  to  get  at  the  basic 
troubles,  for  when  the  operator  is  absent,  many  things  come  to  the 
surface  that  would  not  appear  if  he  were  on  the  job. 

One  man  in  national  work  can  cover  a  large  area  and  can  easily 
train  and  supervise  a  considerable  staff.  After  training  for  six 
months,  an  agent  should  be  able  to  go  along  in  his  own  territory  with 
an  occasional  boost  from  the  national  supervisor. 

One  young  man  whom  we  trained  has  just  been  assigned  to  his 
permanent  territory  in  the  west  after  three  years  O'f  work  at  our 
head  office.  Upon  leaving,  he  asked  us  as  a,  favor  to  him  and  to  others, 
that  we-  should  never  encourage  any  trainee  to  believe  that  he  could 
learn  much  about  placement  work  in  six  months,  and  he  also  said 
that  after  three  intensive  years  he  felt  that  he  might  learn  the  funda- 
mentals in  another  ten.  He  also  asked  that  in  all  fairness,  we  should 
not  encourage  anyone  who  did  not  possess  at  least  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  who  was  able  to  do  all  things  to  and  for  all  men. 

We  were  asked  to  state  the  quahfications  for  a  good  placement 
agent  and  we  declined  on  the  basis  that  all  the  requirements  had  not 
yet  been  determined,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  "Just  ain't  no 
such  animal." 

Placement  Department  Results. 

During  these  five  years  we  have  made  325  placements  of  all 
kinds.  Of  this  number  149  are  on  the  job  today  and  their  total  an- 
nual  payroll  is  $110,000.  As  near  as  we  can  determine  it,  the  total 
cash  benefits  through  this  service  for  the  period  is  over  $400,000. 
Whether  this  is  justified  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  perhaps  our 
pictures  will  tell  you  something  more  of  the  story,  and  you  may 
find  some  food  for  thought  in  them.  They  are  offered  as  our  ex- 
hibit of  a  bit  of  work  which  should  and  must  be  amplified  more 
and  more  as  the  years  pass. 
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SUMMARY 

For  those  of  you  who  canot  see  this  photograph  exhibit,  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  these  pictures  are  used  in  8x10  prints  as  a  cata- 
logue for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  proposition  to  prospective  em- 
ployers. Because  of  the  necessity  for  using  these  pictures  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  a  representation  from  each  section  is  re- 
quired even  though  the  process  itself  may  seem  to  be  duplicated. 
Pictures  of  lunch  stands  and  other  concessions  while  somewhat  sim- 
ilar in  general  design,  differ  widely  in  location  and  service.  Out- 
standing companies  are  represented  because  of  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  their  cooperation  even  though  installations  in  two  such 
companies  may  be  almost  exact  duplicates.  If  you  are  interested 
in  promoting  placement  service  in  your  territory,  you  will  find  pic- 
tures of  this  kind  invaluable.  We  have  supplied  them  to  many  or- 
ganizations and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  cost.  A  few  such  photo- 
graphs will  aid  you  very  materially  and  as  your  own  placements  are 
developed  and  photographed,  you  can  easily  replace  the  original  set 
with  your  own  local  exhibits. 

Considerable  detail  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  briefly  the  principles  which  have  proven  to  be 
sound  and  fundamental  during  this  past  five  years.  While  depres- 
sions are  not  desirable  in  the  life  of  any  placement  agent,  yet  we 
must  recognize  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  logic  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  proposition  and  even  the  most  skeptical  critic  must  admit 
that  if  the  labor  of  blind  persons  can  be  sold  even  to  this  extent  un- 
der present  conditions,  that  the  method  and  principles  employed  have 
some  little  merit.  There  is  no  slight  of  hand  performance,  no  hyp- 
notic influence  and  nothing  mysterious  in  our  procedure.  If  it  caa 
be  said  that  there  is  any  hypnotism  it  is  only  that  the  worker  must 
constantly  look  for  the  possibilities  of  blind  labor  and  must  not  per- 
mit the  limitation  theory  to  dwell  within  his  conscious  mind.  The 
spirit  of  charity  must  also  be  eliminated  and  both  employee  and 
placement  agent  must  work  toward  a  definite  objective  of  making 
a  fair  return  in  service  and  performance  for  the  cooperation  and 
good  will  of  the  employer.  The  fact  that  you  are  working  to  aid 
the  blind,  may  open  the  door  of  consideration,  but  the  daily  delivery 
of  good  work  is  essential  if  that  door  is  to  be  kept  open.  Oppor- 
tunities once  developed  must  be  protected  and  guarded  as  you  would 
protect  your   most   valued   possessions.     There  is   little   argument 
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for  the  worker  who  spends  pubhc  funds  in  time  and  material  creat- 
ing an  oportunity  wdiich  will  ser^e  only  one  person  when  the  same 
expenditure  may  be  so  protected  as  to  serve  successive  individuals 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  The  argument  that  the  individual  blind 
person  should,  own  his  own  concession  or  should  he  independent  of 
the  agency,  has  little  importance  when  contrasted  with  the  necessity 
for  preserving  the  opportvniities  for  additional  blind  persons.  When 
the  individual  must  depend  on  the  agency  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity, there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  suddenly  require^'  absolute  in- 
dependence. 

There  is  no  universal  remedy  for  the  employment  ills  of  blind 
persons  any  more  than  there  is  for  sighted  individuals.  Placement 
service  can  meet  the  requirements  of  only  those  individuals  who 
possess  sufficient  personality,  energy  and  will  to  do  as  will  permit 
them  to  compete  with  the  sighted  world.  Subsidized  shops  will  al- 
ways be  required  but  you  will  find  that  one  good  outside  placement 
in  your  community  will  do  more  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  blind  persons,  than  any  other  form  of  service  which  can 
be  developed. 


HOW  CAN  THE  ACTIVITIES   OF  STATE  AND   LOCAL 
AGENCIES   BE  COORDINATED  TO   ADVANTAGE? 

Edna  Stainton, 
Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 

Coordination  is  the  reverse  side  of  competition.  Coordina- 
tion spells — friendly  united  interests  working  on  a  far-reaching  plan 
beneficial  to  the  greatest  number. 

Competition  spells — separated  factors  racing  more  or  less 
fiercely  to  be  the  first  to  reach  an  individual  goal. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  the  existence  of  state  commis- 
sions or  local  agencies  for  the  blind  is  service  to  the  sightless  people 
of  the  community,  and  prevention  of  blindness  to  that  part  of  the 
community  still  blessed  with  sight. 

Personal  credit  for  accomplishment — huge  files  of  statistics — 
wide-flung  publicity  is  of  little  count,  if  the  close  human  relation- 
ship and  the  sympathetic  understanding  betw^een  organized  group 
workers  and  those  for  whom  the  groups  are  organized,  has  been 
crowded  into  the  ]:)ackground. 
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And  so,  the  question  which  I  would  put  to  any  organization, 
either  of  local  or  state  origin,  is,  '"Are  you  taking  the  most  direct 
course  to  serve  those  of  your  community  who  need  your  service, 
and  is  your  approach  free  from  patronage  and  condescension  and 
full  of  a  genuine  interest  in  human  beings,  and  a  wish  to  give  the 
kind  of  help  which  you  would  be  glad  to  receive,  if  you  were  in 
similar  circumstances?" 

A  local  association  should  know  its  own  territory  and  know  it 
well — it  should  know  first  of  all  its  sightless  citizens,  and  secondly, 
and  it  is  a  close  second,  it  should  know  every  single  agency  in  its 
community,  which  might  be  of  use  to  those  in  whom  it  is  especially 
interested.  It  should  have  friendly  relations  with  its  city  and  county 
officials ;  with  all  religious  denominations ;  with  police  and  fire  de- 
partments ;  with  social  agencies ;  wfth  schools,  private  and  public ; 
with  its  newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations ;  and  it  should  never 
lose  a  chance  to  welcome  the  visiting  public,  which  comes  to  its 
office,  shop  or  entertainments,  for  it  is  this  visiting  public  citizen, 
who  moulds  that  invaluable  asset — public  opinion. 

Now,  having  mapped  out  that  simple  little  outline  of  local  co- 
ordination, I  come  to  team  work  which  should'  exist  between  local 
associations  and  state  commissions  for  the  blind.  Assuming  that  a 
local  society  has  reached  adult  life  and  has  not  shown  signs  of 
feeble-mindedness,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  that  such  an  organization 
of  necessity  must  know  its  own  people  in  their  own  sett^ig  much 
better  than  any  state  commission  groups  can  ever  hope  to  know 
them,  and  for  that  reason,  the  state  commission  workers  in  any  such 
locality  should  work  first,  last  and  always  through  the  local  group — 
never  independently  of  it. 

I  know  without  looking  up,  that  some  state  eyebrows  are  being 
raised  rather  high  over  that  last  remark,  and  that  many  a  one  is 
thinking — "she  should  know  some  of  the  local  groups  with  which 
we  are  struggling."  Very  well,  none  of  us  are  perfect — there  are 
misfits  in  every  line  of  work,  but  the  majority  of  workers  in  this 
field  are  there  because  they  want  to  help  sightless  people  and  that 
connotes  real  human  interest.  Real  interest  in  humans  takes  the  "e" 
out  of  ego  and  leaves  just  "g-o,"  and  that  means  "pushing  on." 
Distance  plays  havoc — but  we  all  react  in  much  the  same  way,  if  we 
have  our  knees  under  the  same  table  and  have  the  chance  to  talk 
through  our  problems  face  to  face. 
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State  commisions  have  of  course,  certain  duties  which  local 
organizations  could  not  carry,  and  which  they  should  not  attempt  to 
carry.  For  instance  state  and  national  plans  for  prevention  of 
blindness  should  be  plotted  by  national  and  state  groups  and  then 
prepared  by  state  commisions  for  adoption  by  local  associations ; 
also  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  home-teachers  and  training  ex- 
perts should  be  under  state  auspices ;  legislative  work  in  all  its 
phases  belongs  it  seems  to  me  to  the  state  groups ;  fighting  sales 
rackets  having  statewide  operations  should  be  one  of  their  activi- 
ties ;  selling  blind-made  articles  for  workers  not  affiliated  with  a 
local  association — or  helping  associations  dispose  at  times  of  sur- 
plus stock  is  another  function ;  sending  up  to  date  data  on  all  phases 
of  work  in  this  field  which  would  serve  as'  good  food  for  local 
workers  to  feed  to  their  respective  publics  is  still  another.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  having  placement  work  operated,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  on  a  statewide  basis,  but  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
work  depends  absolutely  on  the  closest  team  work  between  state 
and  local  workers.  For  instance,  whenever  possible,  the  associa- 
tion shop  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  potential  operators 
of  stands  or  outside  factory  workers.  This  procedure  would  give 
the  man  a  fair  chance  to  find  himself  in  industry  and  the  added  con- 
fidence thus  gailned  would  make  him  a  much  safer  risk  when  placed 
outside  of  the  shop,  in  a  position  where  his  success,  or  failure  would 
go  far  in  influencing  public  opinion,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  increas- 
ing the,  opportunities  for  placement  training. 

If  I  have  omitted  some  important  functions  of  a  state  commis- 
sion, I  humbly  beg  the  commission's  pardon — if  ,1  have  shown  a 
lack  of  comprehension  of  my  own  special  job,  may  my  fellow  work- 
ers be  patient  with  me  and  show  me  the  error  of  my  ways. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind — the  sins  of  omission  chalked  up  against  our 
name,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  commission,  but  in  all  humility,  I 
would  now  like  to  tell  you  how,  we  have  tried  to  tie  up  in  our  city 
to  other  agencies  and  organizations ;  so,  in  perfect  harmony — Let's 
just  Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo. 

Our  mayor — whoever  he  happens  to  be — is  our  good  friend 
whether  he  is  officially  proclaiming  our  "Week  for  the  Blind" — 
ordering  traffic  signals  put  up  at  dangerous  corners  or  welcom- 
ing to  our  city  our  first  guide  dog  and  her  master ;  our  city  pur- 
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chasing  agent  buys  practically  all  the  brooms  used  in  the  city  de- 
partments, other  than  schools,  from  our  shop,  and  I  might  say,  the 
county  purchasing  agent  does  likewise.  Also,  police  and  fire  de- 
partment mattresses  come  our  way  more  or  less  regularly.  To 
digress  I  requested  our  fire  commissioner  to  help  in  teaching  one 
of  our  blind  men  to  operate  a  sock  knitting  machine,  remembering 
vividly  of  starting  that  activity  in  the  fire  department  during  war 
time  while  with  the  Red  Cross.  The  fire  commisioner  turned  it 
over  to  a  batallion  chief  and  he  gave  the  job  to  a  nearby  engine 
house.  It  is  going  to  work  out  splendidly,  although  at  present  while 
having  no  difficulty  in  racing  down  the  stretch  of  the  leg  like  a  run 
to  a  third  alarm,  the  firemen  are  having  to  slow  down  a  bit  on  the 
turns  of  the  heel  and  toe. 

Last  year,  following  a  suggestion  made  by  our  state  commis- 
sion, we  held  Christmas  sales  in  five  of  our  private  schools  and 
hope  to  make  annual  visits,  not  only  to  these,  but  to  our  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  and  State  Teachers'  College,  and  by  the  way,  we 
have  at  least  twice  a  year,  groups  of  students,  numbering  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  studying  our  shop,  as  part  of  their  courses  in  sociology. 
The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  for  the  last  five  years  has 
conducted  in  our  rooms,  a  monthly  class  in  nature  study,  furnish- 
ing teacher  and  specimens  and  ending  each  year's  work  with  a  spe- 
cial entertainment  at  the  museum. 

Every  year  our  Better  Homes  and  Real  Estate  Board  gives 
us  a  liberal  space  in  the  auditorium  for  an  exhibit  and  sale  of 
goods ;  and  we  have  called  and  not  in  vain  upon  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  the  Ship  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation for  help  in  window  displays ;  and  while  speaking  of  displays, 
the  Window  Trimmers'  Association  has  been  very  good  to  our 
association. 

To  the  City  Hospital  and  its  clinics  as  well  as  all  of  our  other 
hospitals,  including  two  state  insane  asylums,  we  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  one  constant  source  of  help  is  our  own  Wett- 
laufer  Clinic  and  small  hospital  housed  in  one  of  our  buildings. 
This  clinic  treats  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  ailments,  as  well  as 
asthma  and  hay  fever;  and  from  March  1,  1932  to  March  1,  1933, 
they  treated  4450  new'  eye  cases. 

Because  we  know  each  other  personally  and  trust  each  other, 
a  telephone  message  will  start  a  helpful  plan  working  through  the 
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department  of  public  welfare,  the  county  welfare   or   any  of  the 
private  relief  agencies. 

Our  newspapers  are  good  to  us,  and  we  always  try  to  make 
the  reporters  feel  that  we've  time  for  them,  even  when  they  call 
late  at  night  after  an  exhausting  picnic  or  dance.  Also,  our 
broadcasting  stations  have  been  most  generous  in  donating  time. 

Now  for  some  of  the  private  organizations.  We  have  called 
on  the  churches  of  all  denominations  during  our  various  "Weeks 
for  the  Blind"  and  they  have  responded  faithfully.  The  peace 
time  army  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  has  marched  forth  under  our 
flag  when  we  have  sent  them  a  call ;  and  what  would  we  do  without 
the  Lions  Clubs?  We  have  four  in  Buffalo  and  one  at  Niagara 
Falls.  For  the  last  two  years,  each  club  has  given  a  delightful 
evening  party  for  our  blind  guests  and  every  summer  the  four  join 
in  giving  two  lakeshore  picnics,  which  are  a  joy  to  all  who  go.  The 
f ine<  loyal  club  at  the  Falls  has  staged  an  annual  sale  for  us  for  the 
last  four  years.  Aside  from  these  parties,  we  know  of  literally 
hundreds  of  acts  of  service  to  blind  people  done  quietly,  tactfully 
and  with  real  understanding.  Since  1927  every  service  appeal  we 
have  made  to  these  club  members  has  been  answered,  and  we  say 
once  more,  what  would  we  do  without  the  Lions? 

We  have  called  upon  the  Volunteer  Motor  Service,  which  has 
been  of  great  help  to  us  every  month  in  bringing  to  and  from  our 
shop  various  sightless  people,  who  could  not  have  attended  some  of 
our  clubs  without  this  help. 

We  do  not  own  a  recreation  camp  and  when  several  years  ago, 
a  small  sum  of  money  was  given  us  to  spend  on  vacations,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  camps  alread}^  established  on  our  lakeshore 
might  make  room  for  some  of  our  blind  people,  if  all  responsibility 
for  guiding  was  put  upon  some  sighted  person  who  would  be  sent 
with  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  two  church  camps  responded  at 
once  and  since  then,  with  the  plan  somewhat  changed,  we  have  sent 
a  group  for  at  least  a  week  to  the  lakeshore  to  the  great  enjoy- 
ment of  all  of  the  campers.  Our  men  have  entered  into  all  the 
camp  activities  and  have  made  themselves  very  popular ;  a  very 
small  beginning  of  what  I  believe  is  a  practical  working  plan  and 
one  better  in  many  ways  than  a  camp  occupied  only  by  sightless 
people. 
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And  then  our  own  board  of  directors  or  other  governing 
bodies ;  if  there  is  one  place  where  coordination  should  be  spelled 
with  capital  letters  it  is  there.  It  may  be  that  executives  from  close 
day-by-day  contact  with  their  jobs  have  grown  nearsighted  and 
that  loyal  volunteer  directors  have  grown  farsighted  from  viewing 
the  work  as  a  whole  down  a  long  period  of  years.  By  close  co- 
operation, each  defect  will  help  compensate  the  other  and  the  whole 
picture  be  seen  in  true  focus. 

Some  words  seem  full  of  good  red  blood  and  live  tissues — 
others  feel  stuffed  with  sawdust;  that  word  given  me  to  talk  about 
"coordination"  is  a  pretty  dry  word,  but  I've  an  idea  that  hidden 
insidq  it  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  from  that  we  can  gain 
strength  to  move  mountains. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RELIEF  FOR  BLIND 
PERSONS 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

In  undertaking  to  speak  on  this  subject,  "New  Developments 
IN  Relief  for  Blind  Persons"  I  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "new."  I  decided ,  however,  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  those  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  four  years 
— partly  because  it  was  in  1929  that  the  subject  was  last  brought 
before  this  organization  for  full  and  thorough  discussion  and  partly 
because  the  present  industrial  and  financial  conditions  have  develop- 
ed since  that  time. 

As  I  have  not  had  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of 
blind  relief  funds  and  many  of  you  here  have  had  such  experience, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  that  side  of  the  subject  but  shall  in- 
stead point  out  such  changes  in  legislation  and  trends  in  philosophy 
as  have  come  to  my  attention  through  my  connection  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  an,  increase  in  the  legislative  pro- 
vision for  relief.  Since  1929,  four  states — Maryland,  Arkansas, 
Utah  and  Washington — have  passed  new  laws  providing  relief  for 
the  needy  blind. 

There  has  also  been  a  tendancy  toward  increased  generosity  in 
the   extent   of   the  provision  made   by   law.     New  Jersey,    for  in- 
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stance,  has  increased  the  maximum  amount  payable  under  the  law 
from  $300  to  $480  per  year ;  California,  from  $180  to  $600  per 
year.  Washington,  which  has  passed  its  law  within  the  last  few 
months,  set  the  maximum  payable  at  $400  per  year. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  increased  generosity  in  legislative  pro- 
vision has  gone  a  growing  tendency  to  grant  more  adequate  relief 
to  those  in  actual  need  who  have  no  other  resources,  a  policy  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  this  organization's  committee  on 
relief,  which  submitted  its  report  two  years  ago.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  evident  a  greater  discrimination  in  administration  of  re- 
lief and  a  cutting  down  of  grants  to  those  for  whom  other  resources 
can  be  found.  These  policies  call  for  thorough  and  sympathetic 
case  work  and  will  probably  result  in  generally  improved  standards 
of  blind  relief  administration. 

The  second  important  development  to  be  noted  is  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  demands  on  relief  funds.  Owing  to  the  industrial  de- 
pression of  the  past  four  years,  many  blind  persons  who  were  form- 
erly wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Many  who  carried  on  home  industries  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  market  for  their  products.  Many  who  in  better 
times  were  supported  by  their  relatives  are  now,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral unemployment  among  sighted  wage  earners,  forced  to  appeal 
for  public  funds.  In  some  cases,  in  fact,  the  blind  relief  appears  to 
be  the  only  regular  source  of  income  for  the  entire  family. 

These  conditions  have  produced  an  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  blind  relief  and  in  the  sums 
which  have  been  paid  out  from  public  funds.  In  New  Jersey,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  recipients  has  increased  from  152  in  1929 
to  325  in  1932,  (the  1933  figures  are  not  yet  available)  and,  partly 
owing  to  the  increased  maximum  mentioned  above,  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  relief,  from  $32,840  to  $71,146.  California  had 
in  1929.  649  repicients  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $106,596 ;  in 
1932,  1945  recipients  and  $685,873  of  total  expenditure.  Idaho  in- 
creased from  $6,895  in  1929  to  $19,661  in  1932. 

Missouri  shows  only  a  slight  increase  (from  $1,000,469  in 
1929'  to  $1,052,100  in  1932),  but  this  in  spite  of  the  most  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  quahfications  of  recipients  and  energetic  ef- 
forts to  remove  from  the  relief  roll  those  not  properly  qualified. 
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Similar  policies  in  other  states  have  resulted  from  the  heavy 
demands  on  public  funds  and  there  appears  to  be  greater  insistence 
on  eye  examinations  and  on  careful  investigation  of  the  applicant's 
circumstances  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  such  precautions,  however,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  public  treasury  has  begun  to  run  dry.  In  Illinois,  for  instance, 
satisfactory  figures  are  not  available  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
the  counties  are  virtually;  bankrupt  and  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  necessary  payments-  even  when  awards  have  been  made.  In; 
Kentucky,  we  recently  heard  that  a  certain  county  had  made  a  flat 
cut  of  75  per  cent  in  its  relief  awards  and  was,  even ,  then,  unable 
to  meet  thd,  remaining  payments  except  by  warrants  maturing  six 
months  later.     Other  states  are  in  the  same  plight. 

These  situations  in  the  provision  of  public  relief  for  the  blind 
are  but  the  reflection  of  the  general  relief  situation.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  thei  needy  and  unfortunate  cannot  be  left  to  starve — that  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  them  by  the  community  at  large,  es- 
pecially since  private  philanthropy  has  proved  unequal  to  the  gi- 
gantic task.  On  the  other  hand,  reduced  incomes,  property  depre- 
ciation, and  uncollected  taxes  have  dried  up  the  revenues  of  states 
and  counties.  Funds  are  no  longer  available  to  carry  out  these 
policies. 

Two  attitudes  toward  blind  relief  have  come  out  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. Some  feel  that  the  blind,  by  reason  of  their  handi- 
cap, constitute  a  primary  claim  on  society  and  must  be  adequately 
provided  for,  at  any  cost.  Others  point  out  that,  since  entire  fam- 
ilies are  having  to  subsist  on  $20  or  $30  a  month  under  general  re- 
lief administration,  the  grants  provided  for  blind  individuals  under 
the  special  blind  relief  laws  are  out  of  proportion. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  question — What  is  the  future  of 
blind  relief? — a  question  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  but  rather 
leave  with  you  for  discussion  in  the  light  of  your  various  expe- 
riences. 

Note — Figures  on  blind  relief  expenditures  in  the  various 
states  during  the  period  1927-1932  may  be  obtained  from  the  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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RELIEF  ADMINISTERED  ACCORDING  TO  NEED       • 

Jefferson  D.  Hicks, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  of  administering  rehef  according 
to  need,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  generalize  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  first,  in  order  to  show  how/  extensive  a  subject  it  is,  and 
then  discuss, (in  detail,  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  particular,  which 
are  closest'  to  the  thoughts  and  endeavors  of  this  gathering  of  work- 
ers 

We  find  that  the  word — need — is  almost  synonomous  to  the 
word — work;  when  a  person  is  m  need,  speaking  of  the  average 
person,  what  he!  wants  is  work ;  in  other  words,  a  chance  to  help 
himself.  As  early  as  1711,  work  instead  of  alms  for  the  needy  was 
stressed  in  the  so-called  "Hamburg  System"  of  public  charity  de- 
veloped in  Germany.  Workrooms  were  established  and  supplies  of 
flax  for  spinning  furnished  to  the  poor  people  in  their  homes. 

In  the  early  days  of  charitable  endeavor  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  the  "work  test"  w^as  developed  as  a  deterrent  to  the  will- 
fully idle.  Thei  wood  piles,  still  attached  to  some  of  the  municipal 
lodging-houses,  stand  as  a  relic  of  the  old  "work-test"  system. 

During  the  past  times  of  industrial  depression  and  unem- 
ployment in  America,  there  have  been  many  plans  developed  to  pro- 
vide^, what  has  heretofore  been  called  'made-work'  for  the  idle.  The 
philosophy  behind  this  has  been  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
work-test.  Briefly  summed  up,  it  amounts  to  this :  "There  are 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  not  willingly  idle.  It  would  be 
kinder'  to  them  and  better  for  morale  and  habits  of  industry,  if  we 
provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life,  than 
if  we  cause  them  tO'  receive  outright  relief."  But  the  history  of 
made-work,  has  been  disappointing;  it  has  usually  consisted  of  has- 
tily opening,  shops  where  sewing,  repairing,  and  similar  tasks  were 
performed.  The  real  danger  of  this  was  in  the  fact  that  it  might 
interfere  with  the  regular  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  if  devel- 
oped on  a  large  scale. 

Coming  down  to  the  past  few  years,  we  find  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  has  grown  to  such  staggering  proportions  that  prac- 
tically every  community,  every  city  and  state  has  come  to  consider 
it  their  major'  problem.  Just  within  the  past  month,  we  find  it  ele- 
vated to  a  national  problem.     The    state,   city   and   private   philan- 
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thropies  have  struggled  for  the  past  three  years  to  take  care  of  the 
unemployed,  and  now  our  federal  government  steps  in  and  grants  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  aid  the  needy.  This  money,  however,  is  not 
distributed  by  the  federal  government  directly  to  the  individual  but 
is  granted  to  the  states,  so  that  municipalities  may  continue  the  re- 
lief work  they  began  at  the  very  outset.  Throughout  it  all,  there 
is  an,  apparent  effort  to  avoid  encouraging  a  lazy  individualism, 
represented  by  the  evils  of  the  dole  system  abroad. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  come  to  our  particular  phase  of 
this  vast  subject — relief  for  the  needy  blind.  This  will  immediate- 
ly recall  ta  the  minds  of  some  of  you,  the  word — pensions.  Some 
well-meaning  sighted  persons  will  always  agree,  that  pensions  for 
the  blind  is  the  only  way  of  effectively  giving  them  needed  assist- 
ance. We  believe  we  are  right  when  we  say  that  many  trained 
workers  for  the  blind  are  not  in  agreement  with  this.  Like  the  un- 
employed inr  general  the  blind  want  work,  and  their  problem  is  not 
settled  by  granting  them  pensions. 

However,  we  find  that  many  states  have  settled  the  matter  in 
this  way.  Pensions  as  relief  for  blind  people  are  now;  given  in 
twenty-one  states  and  in  the  municipality  of  New'  York  City.  The 
sums  vary  from  $150  a  year  in  New  Hampshire  to  $600  a  year  (un- 
der certain  conditions  in  Kansas).  The  amount  granted  should  be 
just  sufficient,  taken  with  other  sources  of  income,  to  insure  to  the 
recipient  the  necessities  of  life,  but  not  so  large  as  to  discourage  in- 
dustry. 

In  Connecticut,  we  do  not  have  pensions ; — the  disbursements 
are  in  the  form  of  supervised  relief  and  the  grants  are  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  investiga- 
tions and  the  fol!ow-up  procedure  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary.  The  principles  which  govern  the  relief  giving  call  for 
the  most  part  for  specialized  payments.  The  General  Assembly, 
when  it  enacted  the  law,  specified  that  the  maximum  allotment 
should  be  $30  a  month.  The  inference  is  clear  that  the  law 
makers  did  not  intend  that  such  a  grant  should  provide  for  the 
board  and  keep  of  a  blind  person.  Present-day  standards  of  living 
could  not  be  maintained  on  that  amount.  In  general,  the  Board 
makes  its  disbursements  for  the  following:  Medical  and  hospital 
treatments  for  any  physical  or  mental  ailment ;  specialist's  services 
for  the  eyes ;  physical  needs  such  as  artificial  teeth,  glasses,  acous- 
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ticons,  crutches,  wheel-chairs,  and  clothing;  special  conveniences 
or  comforts  for  the  bedridden  and  aged ;  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  qualified  blind  persons  in  business  enterprises ;  pay-, 
ment  of  accessories,  such  as  fire  insurance  premiums,  transporta- 
tion, convalescent  care,  modest  vacations,  telephone,  radio,  coal  and 
the  like  \  occasional  lifts  in  helping  a  blind  person  over  a  period  of 
depression  or  misfortune,  with  stated  monthly  grants  sometimes 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  aged  or  decrepit  blind  people,  pro- 
viding they  have  been  self-respecting  during  early  and  middle  life 
and  relatives,  churches,  societies,  or  friends  are  willing  to  supple- 
ment this  help  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Board  believes  that  what 
is  given  should  be  supplementary  to  other  relief  and  should  be  of 
a  special  nature  calculated  to  do  what  cannot  readily  be  accom- 
plished through  town,  city,  or  regular  relief  channels.  Occasion- 
ally disbursements  are  made  through  established  private  charitable 
agencies.  The  usual  policy  is  not  to  remove  from  the  town  or  com- 
munity life  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  blind. 

Under  this  form  of  relief,  it  is  essential  that  each  request  be 
carefully  investigated  and  close  follow-up  be  maintained  after  the 
relief  has  been  given.  Where  the  breadwinner'  of  a  family  has  be- 
come blind  and  assistance  is  requested,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
town  or  county  toi  furnish  the  necessities  of  life,  because  he  is  a  res- 
ident of  that  community  even  though  he  be  blind.  Aid  which  is 
furnished  by  the  state  for  blind  persons  should  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  give  direct  relief  to  them  and  should  not  include  the 
entire  family.  In  general,  the  paying  of  rents,  purchasing  of  gro- 
ceries and  the  like,  should  not  be  done  by  the  organization  for  the 
blind.  Of  course,  there  will  be  times,  when  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  relief  to  a  blind  person,  the  whole  family  may  benefit,  but 
this  cannot  always  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  relief  work  is  to  instil  in 
the  minds  of  relatives  the  fact  that  they  have  a  real  responsibility 
toward  a  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  and  is  unable  for  a  time  at 
least  to  care  for  himself.  The  tendency  is  quite  prevalent  to  ex- 
pect the  organization  for  the  blind  to  assume  the  entire  burden  and 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  However,  relatives  and  friends  can  usually  be 
induced  to  hefp  if  approached  in  the  right  way.  Churches  are  often 
willing  to  assist  when  the  blind  person  has  been  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation. 
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As  an  example  of  this,  there  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  supporting  her  mother  for  several  years.  This  woman  held  a 
good  position  as  private  secretary,  but  gave  it  up  to  care  for  her 
mother  when  she  became  blind.  She  did  this  by  selling  candy 
which  she  made  at  home.  Finally  her  candy  sales  decreased  to  a 
point  where  it  became  necessary  to  draw  upon  her  savings  until 
they  were  exhausted.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  careful  investigation  revealed  that  she 
had  a  relative  who  could  apparently  help.  This  relative  was  re- 
ported to  be  one  who  was  very  close  with  his  money  and  not  in- 
clined to  assist  anyone.  But  upon  being  properly  approached,  he 
proved  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  his  share.  Next  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  the  church  to  which  mother  and  daughter  be- 
longed and  assistance  was  secured  from  this  source,  so  that  under 
the  final  arrangement,  the  relative  paid  one-third  of  the  required 
amount,  and  the  church  one-third,  and  the  remaining  one-third  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind.  This 
arrangement  is  to  last  for  six  months,  and  after  that  time  has  ex- 
pired the  matter  will  be  taken  up  again,  and  such  help  as  is  not  ne- 
cessary will  be  withdrawn. 

In  this  way,  by  making  use  of  all  sources  of  help  which  seem 
available,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  money  appropriated  for  state 
relief  of  the  blind  go  much  farther  and  many  more  may  be  benefit- 
ed. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  to  illustrate  how  the  town  can  be 
induced  to  help.  A  colored  man  purchased  a  home,  making  a 
small  down  payment  and  taking  out  a  mortgage  for  the  balance. 
This  man  eventually  became  blind  and  was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
up  his  payments,  so  that  it  looked  as  though  he  must  lose,  the  prop- 
erty and  he  and  his  wife  be  forced  to  enter  the  almshouse.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  matter  was  taken  up  at  once.  It  developed  upon  investigation, 
that  the  colored  man  was  a  very  highly  respected  citizen  of  his 
town  and  a  member  of  the  church  for  several  years.  It  seemed  wise 
in  this  case  to  help  the  man  keep  his  home,  since  it  was  a  modest 
dwelling  with  sufficient  land  to  enable  him  with  the  help  of  his 
wife  to  have  a  good  garden  where  many  of  his  winter  vegetables 
might  be  raised. 
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The  investigator  went  first  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to 
sohcit  help,  but  they  were  insistent  that  the  man  and  his  wife 
should  go  to  the  almshouse.  However,  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  organization  for  the  blind  would  aid,  and  that  probably  the 
church  might  also  give  some  assistance,  the  selectmen  realized  that 
the  third  which  the  town  was  asked  to  assume  would  be  less  than 
the  expense  of  caring  for  the  two  at  the  almshouse.  The  help  of 
the  town  was  secured,  as  was  that  of  the  church  and,  under  the 
final  arrangement,  the  organization  for  the  blind  is  paying  one- 
third  instead  of  assuming  the  entire  responsibility. 

To  giwe  relief  that  will  be  as  adequate  as  possible  and  at  the 
same  time,  will  not  sap  the  recipient's  initiative  calls  for  the  deep- 
est study.  When  relief  becomes  necessary,  a  very  thorough  in- 
investigation  must  of  course  be  made  by  one  who  has  the  ability 
to  judge  between  need  and  supposed  need.  To  determine  this,  the 
investigator  must  be  able  to  talk  with  the  person  asking  for  help  in 
language  which  he  can  readily  understand.  It  is  necessary  that  all 
facts  pertaining  to  the  relief  problem  be  brought  out  and  to  make 
this  possible  the  investigator  must  be  a  good  listener,  but  must  be 
able  to  so  ask  his  questions  as  not  to  prejudice  the  one  being  in- 
terviewed. He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  investigator  is  deep- 
ly interested  in  his  problem  and  that  he  is  simply  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  order  that  the  proper  kind  of  relief  may  be  given. 

The  reception  the  investigator  receives  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  tO'  the  type  of  individual  to  be  investigated.  One  will  be 
sullen,  and  unwilling  to  talk  about  his  affairs.  He  is  very  much 
chagrined  at  having  to  ask  for  help  and  is  in  a  resentful  mood  on 
that  account.  A  second  person  may  be  blustering  and  demanding, 
trying  to  cover  up  his  feehngs  of  inferiority  in  that  way.  Still  a 
third  will  be  disheartened  and  discouraged,  and  be  anxious  for 
sympathy.  The  investigator  must  understand  all  these  moods,  and 
must  be  able  to  put  the  person  at  ease  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  interview  has  started 

Naturally,  all  facts  concerning  the  recipient's  financial  af- 
fairs together  with  the  ability  of  relatives  and  friends  to  assist, 
must  be  secured.  The  standard  of  living  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  must  also  be  considered.  After  all  facts  available  have 
been  obtained,  then  the  best  form  of  relief  which  seems  advisable 
must  be  worked  out.     This  may  be  a  temporary  matter,  to  tide  the 
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rperson  over  a  period  when  his  affairs  are  in  bad  shape,  but  with 
proper  assistance  at  the  right  time,  may  enable  him  to  again  meet 
his  own  obhgations.  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  a  case  which  calls  for 
permanent  relief.  If  so,  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  organi- 
zation for  the  blind  should  assume  this  relief  or  whether  the  ap- 
plicant should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same  way  as  other  persons 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

One  very  important  factor  in  relief  giving  is  to  have  the  ap- 
plication for  reHef  taken  care  of  as  promptly  as  possible.  In  Con- 
necticut, which  is  geographically  small,  relief  can  be  administered 
much  more  promptly  than  in  larger  states;  but  the  same  system 
might  not  be  advisable  in  larger  states,  because  of  the  elaborate 
machinery  which  would  be  required. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  dispensing  relief  to  the  blind,  but  doubtless  all  will  agree  that 
that  form  is  best,  which  enables  the  recipient  to  retain  his  inde- 
pendence and  self  respect. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  WORK  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Olin  H.  Burritt, 
Principal,  Pivuisyhania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

The  three  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  have  just  completed 
the  observance,  each  in  its  own  way,  of  the  centenary  of  their  be- 
ginnings. It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  review  the  achievements  of 
the  century  and  face  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future. 

Some    Fundamental    Principals    in    the    Education    of    the 

Blind  That  Have  Been  Determined  From  the 

Experiences  of  the  First  Century 

It   is   doubtless  true,   alike   in  Europe  and  America,  that  the 

possibilities  of  remunerative  employment  have  always  been  a  prime 

consideration  in  the  minds  of  all  those  interested  in  the  w'elfare  of 

the  blind.     Most  of  us  will,  however,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a 

prominent  Philadelphian,  Roberts  Vaux,  who   had  become  keenly 

interested  in  establishing  in  Philadelphia  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  young  blind,  believed  that  their  ability  along  me- 
chanical lines  has  been  proved  but  that  it  remained  to  be  demon- 
strated how  far  they  could  advance  along  intellectual  lines.  Writ- 
ing an  intimate  friend,  J.  Francis  Fisher,  who  was  in  Europe  in 
1830,  Mr.  Vaux  said :  '"How  far  intellectual  instruction  can  be 
communicated  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  I  know 
that  the  blind  have  been  taught  various  mechanical  branches  of 
business ;  but  this,  though  a  great  alleviation,  falls  short  of  what 
I  shall  deem  it  a  duty  to  contribute  towards  their  mental  improve- 
ment." The  intellectual  attainments  of  pupils  trained  in  half  a 
hundred  American  schools  for  the  blind  provide  abundant  evidence 
of  the  mental  capacity  of  those  without  sight.  Could  Mr.  Vaux 
be  with  us  today,  he  would  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
been,  proved  beyond  question  that  a  blind  person  can  make  his  way 
in  the  world  much  more  easily  by  the  use  of  his  intellect  than  by 
any  form  of  manual  employment. 

/.     Education  of  the  Youthful  Blind. 

1.  Children  and  adults  cannot  be  taught  together  success- 
fully. In  early  years  the  sole  qualification  for  admission  to  one  of 
our  schools  was  lack  of  sight.  The  almost  universal  practice  in 
the  United  States  today  is  to  admit  only  those  of  school  age ;  i.e., 
those  between  six  and  twenty-one. 

2.  A  school  for  the  young  blind  and  a  workshop  for  adults 
cannot  be  operated  successfully  under  the  same  roof.  Each  of 
the  three  oldest  schools  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  estab- 
lishing this  principle. 

3.  A  dot  type  is  a  better  medium  of  instruction  than  any 
form  of  line  type.  The  first  book  embossed  in  this  country  was 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  printed  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
school.  x\s  this  type  was  not  legible,  the  effort  to  produce  a  leg- 
ible type  resulted  next  in  the  development  of  the  "Philadelphia  line 
type"  and  the  "Boston  line  type."  Experience  and  experimenta- 
tion with  many  varieties  of  line  type,  conducted  here  and  abroad, 
led  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  dot  type.  Without  doubt,  Wil- 
liam B.  Wait's  experiments  at  the  New  York  Institute  did  more 
than  any  others  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  dot  type  is  not  only  serv- 
iceable for  classroom  instruction  but  more  legible  than  any  form 
of  line  type  that  has  been  devised. 
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4.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
and  refinement  of  special  mechanical  appliances — the  tools  upon 
which  blind  people  must  depend — but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall  of  the  Illinois  School  blazed  the 
trail  by  bringing  out  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  in  1892.  Mr.  Wait  met 
this  challenge  by  producing  the  Kleidograph  in  1894.  The  recent 
announcement  of  a  new  writer,  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  comes  after  forty  lean  years  in  the  production  of  de- 
pendable mechanical  appliances.  And  those  who  would  prepare 
themselves  for  clerical  work  and  have  trustworthy  tools  in  the 
typewriter  and  the  dictaphone  are  still  anxiously  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dependable  Braille  shorthand  machine. 

5.  Provisions  for  physical  improvement  through  adequate 
medical  attention  and  ample  facilities  for  exercise  and  recreation 
under  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  physical  instructors  are 
universally  accepted  as  a  fundame-ntal  principle  in  the  education 
of  sightless  youth.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium,  playgrounds 
ample  in  extent  and  equipment,  and  even  a  swimming  pool  and 
bowling  alley  are  considered  as  essential  parts  of  the  equipment  of 
a  modern  school  for  the  blind. 

6.  There  is  now  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
other  vocations  than  the  stereotyped  broom  making,  chair  caning, 
basketry  and  piano  tuning  are  available  for  those  without  sight. 
Blind  people  are  succeeding  in  a  variety  of  occupations — in  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds,  including  news  stands,  store  keeping,  insur- 
ance— both  life  and  property,  real  estate,  poultry  husbandry ;  teach- 
ing both  seeing  and  blind,  preaching;  as  social  workers,  mothers' 
helpers,  telephone  operators,  typists ;  massage,  osteopathy,  law, 
politics  and  executives — to  mention  only  a  few. 

7.  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
teachers  of  the  blind  should  have  a  thorough  general  preparation 
for  teaching  equal  to  that  demanded  in  our  best  public  schools,  sup- 
plemented by  specific  training  for  teaching  those  without  sight. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  definite  preparation  for  teaching  sight- 
less youth,  Dr.  Allen  embarked  upon  a  program  at  Perkins  that 
combines  the  general  educational  facilities  of  a  great  university  and 
the  special  facilities  of  a  well-equipped  school  for  the  blind,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  Harvard  Course  and  the  Course  in  Methods  of 
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teaching  blind  children.  Many  of  us  know  that  Dr.  Allen's  initial 
announcement  of  this  course  met  with  small  encouragement,  if  not 
absolute  indifiference.  But,  believing  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
he  persisted  until  his  position  has  been  justified.  The  Harvard 
Course  and  the  Course  in  Methods  at  Perkins  are  now  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  the  only  source  of  teachers  specifically 
trained  to  teach  sightless  youth.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
young  people  of  promise  have  been  going  in  increasing  numbers  to 
Perkins  for  the  special  preparation  to  be  procured  there.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  class  for  next  year  is  already  filled.  Ex- 
ecutives in  increasing  numbers  are  turning  to  Perkins  for  teachers. 
I  regard  this  as  an  outstanding  achievement  of  the  century.  It 
will  be  another  monument  to  the  vision  of  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen. 

8.  Curtailment  of  the  period  of  segregation  for  educational 
purposes  and  extension  of  years  of  schooling  among  those  who  see, 
that  development  may  be  more  normal,  is  advocated  by  progressive 
educators  of  the  blind,  and  this  policy  is  in  successful  operation  in 
a  substantial  number  of  American  schools  for  the  blind. 

Blind  students  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  that  general  ed- 
cational  movement  of  the  twentieth  century  by  which  the  public 
school  system  has  come  to  recognize  its  obligation  to  provide  suit- 
able educational  opportunities  for  all  types  of  handicapped  children. 
As  a  result,  some  educators  of  the  blind  have  advocated  the  provi- 
sion in  the  public  school  system  exclusively  of  educational  facilities 
for  all  blind  children.  Their  enthusiasm  has  carried  them  too  far, 
leading  them  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  residential  schools  and 
the  integration  of  the  education  of  blind  and  seeing  youth  in  the 
public  school  system. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  principle  has  merit,  but  many 
educators  of  the  blind  now  advocate  a  term  of  residence  for  every 
child  in  a  residential  school  and  his  subsequent  enrollment  in  public 
school  after  he  has  mastered  such  important  tools  as  Braille,  the 
Braille  writer  and  the  typewriter. 

A  principle  receiving  increasing  recognition  is  that  the  trans- 
fer from  a  special  school  to  the  public  schools  can  usually  be  made 
best  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  high  school.  In  some  instances 
this  move  may  be  made  a  year  earlier,  but  the!  fact  must  always  be 
recognized  that  the  moment  this  transfer  is  effected,  adequate  in- 
struction in  physical  training,  manual  arts,  and  music  ceases. 
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A  corollary  to  this  general  educational  principle  is  that  those 
blind  pupils  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  by  a  college  education 
should  secure  it  in  existing  colleges  and  universities.  A  special 
college  for  the  blind,  once  strongly  advocated  in  this  country,  finds 
nowadays  no  favor  among  educators  of  the  blind. 

9.  The  elementary  education  of  the  blind  is  an  obligation  of 
the  state,  not  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  three  oldest  American  schools  were  founded  by  private 
philanthropy  and  operated  under  private  management ;  and  they 
still  operate  thus,  though  the  states  in  which  they  are  located  and 
adjacent  states  have  for  years  sent  their  sightless  children  to  them. 
The  influence  of  these  pioneer  schools  probably  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  other  privately  managed  schools ;  viz.,  Maryland 
and  Connecticut. 

By  establishing  a  school  in  Columbus  in  1831,  Ohio  was  the 
first  state  to  recognize  and  meet  its  obligation  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  its  children  without  sight.  Other  states 
have  followed  Ohio's  lead,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  state 
school  in  all  but  six  of  our  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  these  provide  facilities  at  nearby  schools. 

10.  Increasing  recognition  of  our  work  as  educational  rather 
than  charitable,  by  local  and  state  educational  authorities,  is  ele- 
vating our  schools  and  improving  the  status  of  our  pupils. 

At  the  close  of  our  first  century  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
New  York  school  was  chartered  as  an  "institution" ;  the  Philadel- 
phia school  as  an  "institution  for  instruction";  but  the  school  in 
Boston  as  "The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind."  Regardless 
of  the  title,  all  three  made  official  reports  to  the  state  boards  of 
charities.  Happily  for  our  cause,  the  "New  England  Asylum" 
soon  became  the  "Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School." 

In  spite  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  character  of  the  Philadelphia 
school,  as  indicated  in  its  corporate  title,  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1867,  the  school  was 
listed  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state.  And  there  it 
remained  until  by  legislative  act  it  was  transferred,  June  1,  1923, 
to  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

The  corporate  titles  of  forty  of  the  forty-eight  residential  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  listed  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
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the  Blind,  designate  them  as  "schools" ;  one,  an  "academy" ;  and 
three  as  "institutes,"  thus  emphasizing  their  true  status  as  educa- 
tional institutions. 

//.     Training,  Employment  and  Care  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

No  special  provision  was  made  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  three  pioneer  schools 
were  opened. 

1.  As  early  as  1860  friends  of  the  adult  blind  began  to  advo- 
cate the  provision  of  homes  for  them,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  homes  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

3.  The  next  step  in  this  development  was  the  workshop  or 
factory  without  the  home  feature,  but  subsidized  either  by  private 
philanthropy,  the  state,  or  both. 

3.  It  soon  came  to  be  recognized  that  these  provisions  could 
reach  only  a  few  of  those  who  needed  employment.  Accordingly, 
early  in  this  century  there  were  organized  under  private  initiative 
and  control  associations  for  the  blind,  and  under  state  control  and 
support  commissions  for  the  blind,  with  a  wide  range  of  possible 
activities  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind.  The  present  trend 
is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  these  organizations  and  increase  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  so  that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  And  experience  proves  that  this  plan  makes  possible 
a  greater  amount  of  more  creative  work  for  a  larger  number  at 
less  cost. 

4.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployable  blind — the  aged, 
infirm  and  otherwise  incompetent — there  have  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  various  systems  of  relief  usually  but 
incorrectly  called  "pensions,"  twenty-two  states  now  providing  re- 
lief in  some  form.  Some  of  the  early  laws  were  loosely  drawn, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction — not  only 
among  the  blind  themselves  but  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  and 
their  representatives  in  the  legislatures. 

5.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  facilities  for 
training  those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life.  Summer  schools 
for  adults,  begun  at  the  Faribault,  Minnesota,  school  in  1907,  by 
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Superintendent  Dow,  have  been  conducted  at  several  schools  with 
encouraging  success.  These  meet  a  real  need  but  they  benefit 
only  a  very  small  number.  The  facilities  of  all  the  schools  should 
be  made  available  for  those  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
instruction  afforded.  The  provision  of  adequate  training  for  the 
adult  blind  is  still  an  unsolved  problem. 

///.     Embossed  Literature. 

1.  No  sooner  had  the  Philadelphia  school  been  opened  than 
Jacob  Snider,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  board,  addressed  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  task  of  producing  embossed  books.  So  successful 
were  his  initial  efforts  that  there  was  produced  in  connection  with 
the  school  in  1833 — the  very  first  year  of  the  school's  existence — 
the  first  book  embossed  in  America,  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  The  type 
used  in  this  book,  however,  proved  to  be  illegible,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  subsequently  developed  in  connection  with  the  school 
the  "Philadelphia  line  type,"  which  shared  the  field  of  embossed 
literature  with  the  "Boston  Hne  type"  developed  in  conjunction  with 
Perkins  Institution. 

2.  With  indefatigable  industry  Mr.  Wait  applied  his  remark- 
able ability  to  the  development  of  New  York  point.  Such  was  his 
success  that  at  one  time  this  type  was  in  use  in  more  than  half  the 
schools  of  the  country  by  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  under 
instruction. 

3.  Meanwhile,  there  was  being  developed  by  Joel  W.  Smith,  a 
very  capable  blind  man,  teacher  of  tuning  at  Perkins  Institution, 
and  two  or  three  of  his  associates,  "Scientific  Braille,"  also  known 
as  "American  Braille."  Being  familiar  with  the  English  Braille 
through  its  use  in  the  classroom  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Mr. 
Allen  recognized  the  points  of  superiority  of  the  American  Braille, 
established  in  the  Philadelphia  school  a  printing  press  as  an  adjunct 
of  instruction  and,  gathering  a  few  others  about  him,  held  this 
country  for  Braille  as  against  New  York  Point. 

Just  as  our  first  century  was  closing,  as  a  result  of  the  determ- 
ination and  untiring  efforts  of  another  blind  man — Robert  B.  Irwin 
— and  those  who  have  followed  his  leadership,  England  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  upon  a  type — the  English  Braille — that 
shall  be  uniform  for  all  English-speaking  people. 
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After  much  discussion  and  numerous  experiments,  some  of 
which  were  disastrous,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  was  chartered  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1858.  In  1879  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  be  applied  to  the  production, 
of  embossed  books  and  mechanical  appliances  for  distribution  to 
schools  for  the  blind  in  proportion  tOi  their  enrollment.  As  a  result 
of  the  World  War  forty  years  later,  i.e.,  in  1919,  thife  amount  was 
increased  to  $40,000;  eight  years  later— in  1927— to  $75,000.  An 
additional  $100,000  was  made  available  in  1930  through  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate  to  say 
that  we  are  now  expending  in  this  country  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  annually  for  the  embossed  literature. 

IV.  Supplemental  Educational  Devices. 

A  resume  of  the  progress  in  100  years  of  work  for  the  blind 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  radio  as  a  means  of 
instruction  and  dissemination  of  information  among  those  without 
sight.  Around  the  radio,  blind  and  seeing  meet  on  equal  terms.  No 
longer  need  those  without  sight  await  the  convenience  and  pleasure 
of  a  seeing  member  of  the  family  or  friend  to  learn  the  happenings 
of  the  day.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  blind  member  of  the 
family  is  better  informed  on  current  events  than  the  seeing  members 
of  the  household. 

To  the  radio  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  entertainment  it  is 
soon  to  be  added,  we  are  confident,  another  great  boon  to  the  blind 
— the  so-called  "talking  book."  This  dot  type,  the  radio,  the  "talk- 
ing book" — these  three — and  the  greatest  of  these  may  prove  to 
be  the  "talking  book."  All  friends  of  the  blind  will  watch  with  keen- 
est interest  this  latest  development  for  expanding  the  horizon  of 
those  whose  outlook  upon  life  is  so  restricted. 

V.  Professional  Literature. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  great  dearth' 
of  professional  literature  in  our  special  field.  What  little  was  avail- 
able was  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  schools,  those  of  the 
three  oldest  covering  the  entire  century,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

During  the  four  years,  1891  to  1894,  "The  Mentor"  was  pub- 
lished  by    the   Perkins   Alumni   Association    under    the   leadership 
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of  that  capable  and  energetic  blind  man,  Joel  W.  Smith.  The  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  contributions  to  this  magazine  led  one  to 
wish  that  it  had  been  possible  for  the  association  to  secure  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  so  valuable  a  publication. 

To  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  and  Wilhelmina  Dranga  Campbell, 
workers  for  the  blind  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  successful 
efforts  to  provide  a  medium  of  communication  among  workers  for 
the  blind  and  a  permanent  record  of  current  movements  and  his- 
torical material  by  the  publication  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" 
begun  in  April,  1907,  and  continued  by  them  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  for  sixteen  years,  until  taken  over  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  May,  1923. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Foundation  for  "The  Teach- 
ers Forum,"  which  appeared  first  in  March,  1928.  It  is  fulfilling 
admirably  the  purposes  announced  in  its  first  issue:  "(1)  To 
disseminate  information  with  regard  to  experimental  work  in 
schools  for  the  blind;  (2)  to  present  in  each  number  one  or  two 
leading  articles  on  work  for  the  blind ;  (3)  to  develop  a  profes- 
sional spirit  among  teachers  of  the  blind ;  and  (4)  to  furnish  an  ex- 
change through  which  teachers  may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country."  In  "The  Teachers 
Forum"  we  have  a  truly  professional  magazine,  the  product  of 
American  educational  thought. 

These  and  other  similar  productions  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  teachers  and  welfare  workers  in  our  special  field,  for  de- 
pendable sources  of  information,  have  stimulated  scholarly  and 
scientific  studies  that  are  providing  us  with  the  beginnings  of  a  lit- 
erature in  permanent  form  on  the  problems  of  blindness  and  the 
blind. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Best's  "The  Blind,"  in  1919,  few 
books  on  blindness  and  the  blind  had  been  produced  by  American 
writers.     Since  that  time  several  noteworthy  books  have  appeared. 

Added  impetus  to  the  movement  has  undoubtedly  been  sup- 
plied by  the  formal  observances  of  the  centenary  of  organized  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States.  The  appearance, 
within  a  twelve-month,  of  three  such  books  as  French's  "From 
Homer  to  Helen  Keller,"  Cutsforth's  "The  Blind  in  School  and  So- 
ciety,"  and   Merry's   "Problems    in   the   Education  of  the  Visually 
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Handicapped,"  is  epochal.  'We  are  looking  forward  to  the  early 
appearance  of  the  first  authoritative  American  text  on  the  "Psy- 
chology of  the  Blind"  which  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  has  begun  after 
seventeen  years'  study  and  observation. 

VI.     Publications  in  Embossed  Form. 

Simultaneously  with  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  appeared  the 
"Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  the  first  embossed  mag- 
azine in  the  United  States  with  financial  support  adequate  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended ;  viz.,  to  place  a 
copy  of  the  magazine'  in  the  hands  of  every  blind  person  able  to 
read  an  embossed  type. 

Several  others  have  appeared  subsequently  in  this  country, 
among  them  the  "Braille  Book  Review,"  the  "International  Braille 
Magazine,"  the  "Reader's  Digest,"  and  the  "International  Lion's 
Juvenile  Braille  Magazine." 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  issuing  excellent  material  in 
increasing  quantity  and  is  distributing  well-selected  portions  of  the 
Bible  generously  among  blind  readers  who  are  interested.  Several 
religious  denominations  are  publishing  material  desired  by  their 
members.  Through  these  several  sources  there  is  now  available 
for  distribution  free  or  at  nominal  cost  a  liberal  supply  of  religious 
and  denominational  literature  in  embossed  form  that  goes  far 
toward  meeting  present-day  requirements. 

VIL.     Research 

In  sporadic  instances  bits  of  research  work  upon  some  specific 
problem  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  blind  had  been  done 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  being  Mr.  Wait's  investigation  at  the 
New  York  school  as  to  the  comparative  legibility  of  line  and  dot 
types. 

Systematic  research  work  along  scientific  lines  is,  however,  a 
development  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  movement  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  studies  of  the  problems  of  the  feeble-minded  at 
the  Training  School,  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  where  a  tentative  se- 
ries of  intelligence  tests  adapted  to  blind  children  was  made  in  1914 
by  Dr.  Goddard  and  Mr.  Irwin.  In  1915  Mr.  Irwin  arranged  to 
have  Dr.  T.  H.  Haines  test  the  pupils  of  the  Ohio  State  School  and 
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in  1916  Dr.  Haines  published  a  report  upon  his  use  of  the  year 
scale  and  presented  a  revision  of  the  Yerkes  Point  Scale  accepted 
for  use  with  the  blind. 

In  1916  systematic  research  was  begun  simultaneously  at  Per- 
kins and  Overbrook  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
professor  of  psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  A  department  of 
research  is  one  of  the  major  departments  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  A  number  of  valuable  studies  were  conducted 
in  the  experimental  school  maintained  for  three  years  at  Perkins, 
jointly  by  the  school  and  the  foundation.  The  foundation  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  our  educational  procedure  through 
studies  of  vocations  open  to  blind  people.  Some  excellent  work  in 
research  has  been  done  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French  at  the  California 
School  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas. In  our  special  field  we  are  passing  gradually  from  "the  lit- 
erature of  opinion"  to  the  "literatvire  of  fact." 

VIII.     A  National  Movement. 

The  19th  century  was  devoted  to  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  schools  for  the  youthful  blind.  In  that  century  organized 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  were  initiated  but  the  nation- 
wide movement  for  adults  belongs  to  the  30th  century.  This  move- 
ment has  taken  the  form  of  private  associations  in  the  more  popu- 
lous centers  and  statewide  movements  directed  by  state  commissions 
with  the  authority  and  financial  backing  of  state  governments. 

During  the  19th  century  organized  work  for  the  blind  was 
largely  local  and  provincial.  Developments  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  been  more  national  in  scope  and  purpose.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  organized  in  1873 
with  a  membership  restricted  to  executives  and  teachers  in  resi- 
dential schools.  In  1905,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  organized.  This  association  welcomes  to  its 
membership  all  workers  for  the  blind,  even  those  who,  though  not 
employed  in  work  for  the  blind,  are  interested  in  the  aims  of  the 
organization. 

Stimulated  by  the  facilities  provided  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  blinded  in  the  World  War  and 
by  the  nationwide  scope  of  the  work  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
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incorporated  in  11)21 — the  only  national  organization  with  an  as- 
sured annual  income,  though  inadequate  for  the  many  demands 
upon  it. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  there  has  been  time  to  consid- 
er only  a  few  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  workers  for 
the  blind  during  the  century.  Truly  this  has  been  a  century  of 
progress,  and  in  no  field  more  marked  than  in  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  three  schools  of  a 
century  ago  with  less  than  100  pupils  to  the  half-hundred  schools 
of  todav  with  more  than  5,000  pupils,  and  the  many  organizations 
for  the  adult  blind  of  the  entire  country. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  second  century  many  unsolved  prob- 
lems confront  American  workers  for  the  blind.  We  accept  the 
challenge  these  problems  present,  confident  that  the  lessons  learned 
during  the  century  will  enable  us  to  find  solutions.  To  these  tasks 
the  friends  of  the  blind  will  give  the  same  devotion  that  has  char- 
acterized their  efforts  during  the  century  just  closed. 
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CONFORMITY  IN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 

*L.    W.    RODEXBERG, 

Braille  Printing  Department,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

The  following  statements  must  in  nowise  be  considered  as 
coming  from  the  London  Conference  on  Braille  to  which  I  was  a 
delegate.  They  are  my  personal  views.  Fortunately  such  conclu- 
sions as  the  conference  was  able  to  reach  are  written  into  a  com- 
mon handbook  of  rules  and  in  the  main  speak  for  themselves. 

The  handbook  is  a  greater  achievement  than  most  of  us  realize. 
It  proves  that  the  conferees  meant  business  in  a  sincere  and  sensible 
way.  The  handbook,  though  far  from  being  perfect,  should  be 
loved,  honored,  and  obeyed.  If  this  intention  is  not  in  us  we  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  waywardness.  Men  of  integrity  may  circum- 
vent a  law  by  modification  or  repeal,  but  not  by  violation.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Irwin  that  "fixation  under  a  rule  is  likely  to  be 
stagnation  of  progress",  but  I  do  not  grant  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  violate  a  standard  l^efore  the  printer's  ink  is  dry  on  the 
conference  report.  I  further  protest  that  no  publisher,  however 
devoted  he  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  his  readers,  has  the  right  to 
project  a  mongrel  system  of  Ijraille,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  and  other  presses. 

\\'hat  a  ridiculous  hodge-podge  has  been  made  of  Braille. 
Readers  are  having  contractions  of  all  kinds  from  all  sides,  with 
words  distorted  into  every  possible  hybrid  form.  Let  us  hereafter 
have  as  little  as  possible  of  Louisville  Braille,  Foundation  Braille, 
Ziegler  Braille,  Los  Angeles  Braille,  and  London  Braille.  Let  us 
have,  instead.  Standard  English  Braille  as  nearly  as  we  can  ap- 
approach  to  it.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  study  the  internation- 
al handbook  and  forget  our  prejudices. 

Viewed  at  a  perspective  the  conference  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. Like  most  other  things  it  must  be  seen  in  this  wise  if  its 
true  value  is  to  be  judged.     Viewed  closer  up,  the  conference  left 
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some  briars  to  be  nipped.     These  thorny  remnants  are  uncomfort- 
able to  the  extent  we  rub  our  cheeks  against  them. 

In  the  handbook  there  are  two  elastic  clauses,  namely,  the  one 
on  capitalization  and  the  one  on  the  restriction  of  contractions. 

As  to  the  first,  the  transatlantic  disuse  of  capitals  is  wholly 
based  on  experience  with  the  old  sign  which  is  universally  conced- 
ed to  have  been  an  obstruction  in  reading.  Dot  six,  the  standard 
capital  prefix,  is  not  only  legible  in  itself  but  makes  Braille  more 
legible  and,  of  course,  more  literary.  Let  us  stand  together  in  this 
matter,  being  zealous  not  to  become  indifferent  to  the  value  and 
feasibility  of  capitalization.  I  believe  that  in  time  the  British  will 
advance  from  their  present  pardonable  position  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  American  viewpoint.  Already  they  are  willing  to  let  the 
test  of  time  prove  the  issue. 

The  other  elastic  rule  in  the  handbook  concerns  the  restriction 
of  contractions,  i.e.,  not  which  contractions  to  use  but  when  not  to 
use  them. 

The  British  approach  the  question  from  the  half  century  old 
viewpoint  of  sequence — that  is,  the  theory  that  a  sign  represents  a 
series  of  letters  no  matter  where  or  how  the  series  occurs.  It  is  as 
if  one  said  that  a  shirt  is  a  shirt  whether  it  be  intact  on  a  viscount 
at  dinner  or  in  shreds  on  a  billygoat's  horns.  On  the  other  hand 
Americans  come  at  contractions  from  quite  the  opposite  viewpoint, 
namely,  syllabication.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  are 
such  things  as  words,  preferring  to  creep  through  language  syllable 
by  syllable.  Contrary  to  the  British  view  we  respect  a  shirt  not  for 
being  itself  but  for  being  a  confedracy  of  collar,  bosom,  back,  but- 
tons and  holes.  Some  of  us  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  taxation 
of  syllables  without  representation. 

These  two  extremes,  sequence  and  syllabication,  would  have 
ruined  the  conference  had  there  not  been  a  most  fortunate  want  of 
agreement  within  each  of  the  committees,  so  that  mutiny  made  it 
impossible  for  either  side  to  hold  its  fort.  Something  had  to  give 
way  if  our  common  purpose  was  to  be  realized.  Knowing  that 
we  could  not  agree  on  a  fixed  principle  to  restrict  contractions,  we 
saved  all  the  other  values  of  the  handbook  by  writing  into  it  an 
elastic  rule — that  much — discussed  enigma.  Rule  34.     It  reads: 
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"Contractions  forming-  parts  of  words  should  not  be  used 
when  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  obscurity  in  recognition  or  pronun- 
ciation, and  therefore  they  should  not  overlap  well-defined  syllable 
divisions.  Word-signs  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the  middle  of 
words  unless  they  form  distinct  syllables.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  undue  contraction  of  words  of  relatively  infrequent 
occurrence." 

The  first  draft  of  this  rule  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Tylor,  a 
blind  member  of  the  British  committee  who  is  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  Oxford.  Some  might  accuse  him  of  contriving,  law- 
yer-like, to  make  a  snare  for  witless  Americans.  But  his  rule  is  not 
so  regarded  in  England.  The  American  committee  succeeded  in  in- 
terpolating ai  few  changes  which  made  it  even  more  suspicious- 
looking  to  the  older  subjects  of  the  king. 

However,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  Rule  34.  Its  elasticity  gives 
to  it  strength  rather  than  weakness.  In  a  few  masterly  phrases  it 
states  the  fundamentals  of  good  practice.  It  is  a  kind  of  Magna 
Carta  of  Standard  English  Braille.  Standing  at  the  center  of  rules, 
it  compels  serious  thought  and  like  a  lighthouse  invites  approach 
from  both  sides.  By  advising  against  obscurity  it  tweaks  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  several  theories  to  take  stock  of  their  arguments. 

Let  us  analyze  the  theories  of  the  sequence  and  syllabication. 
By  sequence  is  meant  that  a  sign  represents  the  letters  for  which  it 
stands,  no  matter  in  what  combination  they  may  occur.  The  sign  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  the  letters  and  does  not  imply  their  group- 
ing into  syllables.  This  being  understood,  sequence  should  not  be 
accused  of  being  non-literary.  Sequence  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  recognition,  claiming  that  brevity  under  the  fingers  makes  the 
Braille  text  more  legible.  Legibility  stimulates  reading  and  this  in 
turn  results  in  familiarity  with  language — the  fundamental  need  in 
cultivating  good  writing  and  good  spelling. 

In  general  a  contracted  word  in  Braille  is  more  readily  recog- 
nized. The  principle  of  recognition  is  a  primary  one.  On  the  in- 
stant a  word  is  recognized  it  is  past  all  other  needs.  Sequence, 
therefore,  is  the  doctrine  of  recognition. 

But  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  basis  of  syllabica- 
tion. Syllabication  arises  out  of  the  needs  of  pronunciation.  The 
two  vital  principles,  then,  of  word  reading  are  recognition  and  pro- 
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nunciation.  They  are  expressed  in  the  theories  of  sequence  and 
syllabication.  Advocates  of  syllabication  insist  that  the  average 
finger  moves  syllablewise  and,  therefore,  that  syllable  forms  rather 
than  word  forms  are  essential  to  facilitate  reading  by  touch.  They 
have  learned  to  believe  that  contractions  automatically  group  letters 
into  syllables  and  that  this  often  misleads  the  reader. 

The  objections  to  syllabication  are  obvious.  It  requires  many 
extra  dots  and  thereby  clutters  up  the  vision  of  the  fingers.  Fur- 
thermore, dictionaries  do  not  agree  in  the  division  of  words  and 
there  is  no  final  authority.  But  what  condemns  syllabication  most 
is  the  fact  that  blind  people  themselves  do  not  observe  it  in  their 
writing — they  will  not  make  their  handicap  more  grievous  than  is 
necessary.  Thus  they  familiarize  themselves  with  non-syllabic 
forms  and  there  is  automatic  disagreement  with  s^yllabication. 
When  syllabication  makes  unnatural  demands  it  fails,  just  as 
sequence  fails  when  it  distorts  words  beyond  endurance. 

So  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  edge  away  from  both  extremes, 
sequence  and  syllabication.  If  they  cannot  be  enforced — if  they 
are  false — can  we  find  a  principle  which  is  true  and  tenable? 

I  believe  that  the  most  essential  principle  in  any  system  of 
reading  is  familiarity.  The  authors  of  books  for  wee  tots  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  value  of  recurrence.  In  the  children's  primer 
we  read:  "Come  and  play.  Play  with  me.  Can  you  play?  Can 
you  come  and  play  with  me?"  The  form  of  the  word  on  one  line 
agrees  with  that  on  the  next.  \\'ith  minor  exceptions  the  seeing 
readers  have  had  the  same  word  forms  for  centuries.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  us  who  are  without  sight  have  learned  to  read  seven 
or  eight  embossed  types,  each  with  its  characteristic  word  form. 
Visualize,  for  instance,  the  simple  word  "other"  in  New  York 
Point,  contracted  and  uncontracted,  in  American  Braille,  contracted 
and  uncontracted,  in  grade  one,  grade  one  and  a  half,  grade  two, 
and  grade  three.  To  these  add  one's  knowledge  of  script,  print, 
lineletter,  and  Moon  Type.  Is  there  any  wonder  we  are  poor  read- 
ers and  poor  spellers? 

The  central  purpose  in  uniformity  is  to  establish  familiar  word 
forms.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  accept  any  rule  so  long  as  I  could 
have  my  words  in  fixed  identity. 

A  new,  principle  might  be  ad\anced  which  is  neither  syllabica- 
tion nor  sequence.      It  might  be  called,  simply,  "conformity".      A 
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word  or  part-word  should  conform  with  itself  no  matter  where  or 
in  what  combination  it  occurs.  It  should  have  its  characteristic 
form  whether  printed  in  London  or  in  Louisville,  or  whether  it  ap- 
pears at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  the  same  volume. 

Since  the  London  Conference  the  British  and  American  com- 
mittees have  been  attempting  to  compile  a  list  of  representative 
words  to  guide  embossers.  Analysis  shows  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  words.  For  example,  the  British  concede  that  the 
word  "react"  should  not  be  written  with  the  "ea"  sign,  and  that  the 
word  "nowise"  should  not  contain  the  sign  for  "ow".  Long  ago 
they  forbade  the  sign  for  "the"  in  the  word  "sweetheart".  How- 
ever, they  draw  the  line  against  this  principle  in  words  of  greater 
frequency  admitting,  for  example,  the  "en"  contraction  in  "renew". 
One  must  agree  that  a  short  word  like  "renew"  may  be  recognized 
almost ,,  instantly  and  the  value  of  four  additional  dots  may  be 
seriously  questioned. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  conformity  might  easily  be 
applied  to  the  more  common  root  forms  of  words,  as  "duce"  in  "pro- 
duce", "conduce",  etc.,  which  would  exclude  the  "ed"  contraction 
from  related  words  such  as  "reduce'  and  "seduce". 

Finally,  without  taking  more  time  to  cite  specific  illustrations, 
I,  will  conclude  by  once  again  stressing  the  importance  of  conform- 
ity— conformity  at  any  cost.  Let  us  find  characteristic  word  forms, 
so  that  by  undisturbed  familiarity  with  them  the  Braille  reader  of 
Standard  English  Braille  may  read  instead  of  spell  his  way  through 
the  books  of  the  future. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  TRANSCRIPTION 

Mrs.  Richard  Levy, 

Chairman  Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Johanna  Lodge,  No.   9, 
United   Order   of   True  Sisters 

The  best  aid  to  one's  fellowman  is  to  help  him  to  help  him- 
self. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  hand-copy  of  Braille  music  is 
made. 

The  value  of  hand-copy  has  an  individual  value  to  those  per- 
sons endeavoring  to  obtain  a  musical  education,  to  teach  music  and 
to  earn  money  by  the  profession  of  music. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  hand-copyist,  these  endeavors  are  mater- 
ially advanced.  Hand-copy  work  has  a  great  importance  to  pro- 
fessional advancement.  For  instance,  there  was  the  case  of  Miss 
Davenport  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  at  Muskogee, 
who  through  the  hand-book  of  organ-studies  was  enabled  to  take  a 
course  of  lessons  from  the  eminent  organist,  Arthur  Dunham. 
Coming  to  Chicago  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  course  in  organ  work. 
Miss  Davenport  found  she  must  have  certain  organ  studies.  How 
to  get  them  was  her  problem,  for  they  were  in  music-braille.  The 
hand-copy  supplied  to  her,  lesson  by  lesson,  made  possible  her  keep- 
ing up  with  the  class..  This  turned  her  trip  to  Chicago  from  a  dis- 
mal failure — if  she  could  not  have  had  the  hand-copy — into  a  prac- 
tical summer's  work,  which  equipped  her  to  teach  organ  music. 

There  was  also  the  case  of  a  blind  pianist  who  needed  piano 
orchestrations  that  he  might  secure  the  position  of  pianist  with  a 
sighted  orchestra.  A  repertoire  of  forty  popular  dances  was  hand- 
copied  for  him.     These  are  only  two  of  many  instances. 

Hand-copy  must  necessarily  be  a  stimulus  to  cultural  advance- 
ment, as  it ;  gives  the  certainty  of  procuring  the  needed  material 
with  which  to  further  that  advancement. 

Musicians  endeavoring  to  obtain  hand-copy  for  individual 
work  have  much  difficulty.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  though 
many  persons  do  hand-copying  of  literary  braille,  very  few  arc 
found  who  are  equipped  to  transcribe  music-braille.  Music-braille 
presupposes,  not  only  the  knowledge  of  music  but  also  the  ability 
to  analyze  it.  The  difficulty  of  learning  Braille  music  is  augment- 
ed by  changes  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  from  one 
method  to  another.  The  Braille  music  transcriber  must  be  equip- 
ped to  adapt  the  work  to  both  the  need  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  wishing  the  hand-copy.  Blind  musicians  have  not  all 
learned  the  different  methods  and,  if  they  have,  each  seems  to  have 
his  preference.  These  changes  in  the  methods  have  made  it  difficult 
for  both  the  Braille  reader  and  the  transcriber.  "The  Key  to 
Braillfe  Music  Notation"  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  is  the  most  complete  book 
on  Braille  music  notation  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  explains  in 
detail  the  old  phrase  method,  the  bar-by-bar  method,  the  bar-over- 
bar  method  for  piano.,  and  the  "sight  method"  for  songs. 
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Owing  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  organizations,  such  as 
Perkins  Institution,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Bhnd, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  and  Braille  libraries  throughout  the  country  can  produce 
only  those  musical  selections  and  studies  which  seem  suitable  for 
the  majority.  The  immediate  and  special  needs  of  the  individual 
music  student,  teacher  and  professional  musician  cannot  be  consid- 
ered by  them. 

It  was  to  meet  this  very  urgent  need  that  I  started,  ten  years 
ago,  the  hand-copying  of  Braille  music.  The  work  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Edward  Dement,  a  blind  man,  who  had  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  different  parts  in  Braille  for  an  orchestra,  of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  the  leader.  From  this  beginning  the  work 
grew  apace.  Many  requests  by  students  and  teachers  from  various 
cities  as  well  as  from  Chicago  were  made  for  special  hand-copy.  A 
few  years  ago  Mrs.  Milton  Frolich  of  Chicago,  herself  an  excellent 
musician,  joined  me  in  the  work.  Mrs.  Frolich  specializes  in  piano 
transcriptions  and  the  "sight  method"  for  songs.  Two  years  ago 
Mrs.  Lillian  Frank  learned  Braille  music,  taking  as  her  special 
work  the  transcription  of  popular  songs  and  the  lead  sheets  for  or- 
chestras. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  "sight  method"  for  songs  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  vocal  students.  Bar-over-bar  for  piano  is 
much  the  clearer  method  for  beginners  and  excellent  for  short 
studies  and  pieces,  but  for  works  of  greater  length  much  space  and 
time  is  saved  by  the  bar-by-bar  method.  The  old  phrase  method  is 
practically  obsolete. 

Those  wishing  her  hand-copy  from  Chicago  can  communicate 
either  with  me  or  with  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department,  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  care  of  Edward  Peterson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
At  least  four  weeks  should  be  given  in  which  to  do  the  transcrib- 
ing as  the  work  is  done  in  the  order  in  which  it  comes  in.  The  style 
of  writing,  as  "sight"  or  "phrase"  method  for  songs,  or  bar-by-bar 
or  bar-over-bar  for  the  piano,  should  be  stated  upon  requests  for 
music. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me,  that  there  is  a  Mr.  Sherman  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  does  music  transcriptions,  but  the  writer  is 
not  familiar  with  his  work. 
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The  cost  to  the  transcriber  is  approximately  10  cents  a  Braille 
page  including  paper,  shellacing  and  postage  when  the  printed  copy 
is  supplied. 

Since  work  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  in  great  demand,  from 
various  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  it  seems  there  should 
be  a  zoning  system,  so  that  those  needing  hand-copy  could  be  sup- 
plied within  a  reasonable  radius  of  their  own  locality.  Whether 
this  could  be  worked  out  through  the  medium  of  the  Red  Cross 
Braille  Classes  or  through  individual  Braille  groups,  such  as  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Johanna  Lodge  No.  9,  United  Order  of  True  Sisters,  which  works 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  remains  to  be 
tried,  but  some  such  plan  would  be  ideal. 

In  1932  over  4:. 000  pages  of  Braille  music  were  hand-copied 
by  the  three  women  mentioned  above  and  Mrs.  Horwitz.  Special 
articles  on  music  and  lessons  in  harmony  were  also  transcribed. 
The  majority  of  the  work  is  now  done  for  students  and  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thus,  by  supplying  the  need  of  the 
individual  by  doing  this  special  hand-copying  of  Braille  music, 
those  endeavoring  to  supply  this  hand-copy  hope  to  put  the  blind 
student,  teacher  and  professional  musician  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  sig^hted  worker. 


PRINTING  PROBLEMS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson 
Vice-President  and  Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

When  Dr.  Newel  Perry  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  de- 
velopments and  improvements  made  in  our  plant,  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  various  printing  problems,  it  seemed  rather  a  large  order, 
chiefly  for  the  reason,  that  too  often  the  improved  methods  consid- 
ered by  us  as  final  and  conclusive  one  day.  in  the  light  of  acquired 
knowledge  and  what  contemporary  agencies  had  developed,  were 
discarded  for  something  better  the  next. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  troublesome  printing  problems  are  so 
common  to  all  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  all  have  made  such  rap- 
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id  strides  forward  in  the  solution  of  those  problems,  that  were  I  to 
relate  one  by  one  the  improvements  brought  out  on  our  equipment, 
it  might  develop  that  our  latest  one  today  would  have  to  be  discard- 
ed for  something  more  modern  and  revolutionary  invented  by 
others. 

Therefore,  without  wishing  to  be  discourteous  to  Dr.  Perry,  1 
had  almost  decided  to  present  no  paper  at  all,  until  it  occurred  to 
me  that  our  experimentations  in  the  development  of  equipment  for 
Moon  printing,  might  form  a  topic  for  something  new  and  inter- 
esting. 

Sometime  in  1930,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  was  urged 
by  representative  agencies  interested  in  literature  for  the  blind,  to 
enter  the  field  of  Moon  printing.  An  investigation  into  the  situa- 
tion showed,  as  had  been  reported,  an  increasing  demand  for  books 
and  magazines  in  that  type.  Further  investigation  brought  the  sur- 
prising information  that  the  libraries  in  this  country  were  circulat- 
ing to  Moon  readers  in  the  United  States,  many  thousand  volumes 
of  Moon  books  annually,  and  that  all  of  these  books  were  printed 
in  Europe ;  also  that  there  was  no  equipment  or  type  on  the  market 
to  be  purchased,  which  is  very  likely  the  reason  why  no  American 
agencies  had  equipped  for  Moon  printing. 

Being  still  engrossed  at  that  time  in  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
for  printing  Braille  books  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  having  no 
funds  with  which  to  go  into  the  development  of  Moon  equipment, 
the  Braille  Institute,  though  fully  appreciative  of  the  need  for  Moon 
literature  of  a  more  distinctive  American  complexion  than  the 
books  coming  to  this  country  from  England,  held  the  subject  in 
abeyance  until  a  more  favorable  time. 

Learning  at  the  World  Conference  in  New  York,  in  1931,  that 
American  libraries,  in  1930,  loaned  about  90,000  volumes  of  Moon 
books  to  American  readers — books  largely  representative  of  Eng- 
lish hterature  by  English  authors — the  Braille  Institute  then  resolv- 
ed to  go  forward  in  the  development  of  Moon  printing.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  July,  1933  that  the  institute  was  able  to  begin  the 
necessary  experimental  work  practically. 

After  many  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Braille  Institute 
has  at  last  designed  and  perfected  a  Moon  embossing  machine,  quite 
similar  to  the  Braille  stereotyper,  on  which  plates  of  Moon  type  can 
be  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  Braille  plates.     Obviously,  there 
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is  a  great  advantage  in  producing  Moon  books  in  this  way,  chief 
among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  plates  may  be  kept  for  future  edi- 
tions. 

Making  plates  on  the  Moon  embossing  machine  is  faster  than 
setting  type  by  hand,  saving  also  the  labor  necessary  to  distribute 
the  type,  where  the  printing  is  done  in  that  way. 

It  is  believed  that  through  this  revolutionary  process  of  mak- 
ing Moon  plates,  books  and  magazines  in  Moon  type  can  be  printed 
in  this  country  almost  as  economically  as  by  the  process  used  in 
Europe,  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  material  notwithstand- 
ing. 

The  printing  plant  of  the  Braille  Institute  is  therefore  now 
ready  to  print  books  and  magazines  in  Moon  type,  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  printing  awards  of  this  kind.  Such  books  will  be  bound 
in  the  same  superior  style  and  stock  as  standardized  by  the  Univer- 
sal Braille  Press  for  its  Braille  publications. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  realized  keenly  the  need  for  a 
portable  Braille  typewriter — something  that  will  fill  the  niche  be- 
tween the  Braille  slate  and  the  heavier  machine,  such  as  the  Hall 
Braille  writer. 

A  typewriter  of  this  kind  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
salesmen,  reporters  and  to  the  blind  when  traveling.  It  would  also 
be  very  helpful  in  the  classroom  of  high  schools,  universities  and 
colleges  for  note  taking  by  blind  students. 

Obviously,  to  meet  all  of  these  requirements,  such  a  typwriter 
should  be  light  in  weight,  rapid  in  operation  and  as  noiseless  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  should  accommodate  a  sheet  of  paper  at  least  letter 
size. 

Early  in  1932  I  began  the  development  of  this  portable  type- 
writer in  our  machine  shop.  A  working  model  was  finally  produc- 
ed that  looked  promising.  Lack  of  internal  harmony  in  the  mach- 
ine shop,  causing  the  dismissal  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work,  to  whom  I  had  paid  several  hundred  dollars  for  material  and 
labor  used  on  the  machine,  caused  him  to  leave  my  employ  sudden- 
ly and  to  my  surprise  he  took  the  typewriter  with  him,  claiming  it 
as  his  own.  But  he  could  not  take  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the 
machine,  for  they  were  mine. 

The  services  of  another  engineer  and  machinist  were  procured 
and  as  I  left  home  to  attend  this  convention,  a  model  was  very  near 
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the  demonstration  stage.  It  will  write  a  Braille  line  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  spaces  long,  feed  paper  from  a  roll  or  in  flat  sheets  and  can 
be  contained  in  a  light  case  about  12x7x4^  inches,  the  weight  of 
which  will  be  about  seven  pounds. 

This  latest  model  is  a  little  heavier  and  a  little  larger  than  the 
model  taken  by  the  first  engineer,  but  it  is  much  sturdier  and  there- 
fore a  better  typewriter  than  the  other  one.  We  hope  in  time  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  it  on  the  market  at  $15  or  $20,  including 
the  case,  but  the  price  cannot  be  definitely  stated  now. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  BRAILLE  PROOF- 
READER 

Franklin  A.  Dean, 
Stereotypist   and   Proof-reader,   American  Brotherhood   of  Free  Reading 

for  the  Blind 

At  the  outset,  may  I  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  selecting  this  particular  topic  for  me  to  discuss — 
"The  Qualifications  of  a  Proof-Reader"  and  also,  may  I  add  that 
while  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  closely  associated  with 
the  practical  work  of  stereotyping  and  proof-reading,  I  neverthe- 
less, approach  this  topic  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  had  I  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rubber  in  my  make-up,  I 
could  never  have  rebounded  favorably  from  the  numerous  jolts  in 
its  pursuit. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  practical  work  of  Braille  printing 
know  what  a  very  important  and  difficult  subject  this  is.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects.  Braille  proof-reading  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
achieve  than  is  ordinary  proof-reading,  for  example,  as  you  no 
doubt  know,  in  the  case  of  syllabication,  the  sighted  proof-reader 
has  to  take  special  care  only  at  the  end  of  a  line,  whereas,  in  Braille 
proof-reading,  the  many  signs  and  combinations  of  signs  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  have  to  be  regarded  constantly.  And  yet,  it 
is  upon  the  Braille  proof-reader  almost  wholly  more  than  upon  the 
stereotypist  that  the  perfectly  rendered  Braille  product  depends. 

The  proof  reader  gives  the  finishing  touches,  and  the  book  is 
a  perfect  product  or  otherwise,  depending  largely  upon  the  ability 
and  efficiency  of  the  proof-reader.  I  shall  present  some  ideas  on 
the  subject  as  they  occur  to  me,  which  no  doubt,  you  all  share;  but 
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I  shall  do  so  very  briefly  as  I  thoroughly  believe  an  open  discussion 
on  this  subject  will-  achieve  a  far  higher  result  and  bring  out  many 
more  helpful  suggestions  than  the  opinions  offered  by  an  individual. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  use  in  requiring  or  expecting 
the  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  more  finished  a  person's 
education,  the  more  practice  he  has  had  in  reading  Braille,  the  more 
careful  he  is  in  his  reading,  the  greater  knowledge  he  has  of  the 
rules  of  punctuation,  the  more  keen  his  power  of  observation  has 
become  to  "see"  through  his  fingers,  then  naturally,  the  better  qual- 
ified such  a  phenemenon  would  be  as  a  perfect  proof-reader,  but  as 
we  know  "there  is  no  such  animal."  He  is  almost  as  rare  as  the 
ancient  and  extinct  dodo.  We  must  not  expect  the  impossible,  we 
are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  material  we  have  at  hand  (often 
very  imperfect),  and  we  should  make  every  eflfort  to  improve  it. 
To  be  brief  then,  I  should  say  that  the  qualifications  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  a  reasonably  good  proof-reader  are : 

(1)  That  he  have  a  fairly  good  general  education;  (2)  that  he 
is  a  reasonably  good  speller — for  in  my  opinion,  no  one  of  us  is 
perfect  in  the  art  of  orthography;  (3)  that  he  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  syllabication, 
or  briefly,  syntax,  and  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
arbitrary  signs  used  in  writing  and  printing,  and  for  this  he  must, 
(let  me  emphasize  that  word  must),  he  must  acquire  the  dictionary 
habit,  preferably  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Dictionary,  as  it  is  in  more 
general  use;  (4)'  that  he  must  remember  that  he  is  looking  for  er- 
rors and  not  just  reading  a  book;  (5)  finally,  but  none  the  less  im- 
portant, as  a  result  of  the  above,  that  he  has  acquired  and  develop- 
ed sensitiveness  and  keenness  of  precision  through  the  fingers  for 
without  that,  he  will  not  make  a  desirable  proof-reader. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  something  of  the  methods 
of  proof-reading  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Free 
Reading  for  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles.  Immediately  after  each 
plate  is  finished,  it  is  read  by  a  blind  proof-reader  with  copy.  Af- 
ter all  the  errors  are  corrected,  it  is  handed  to  a  sighted  proof-read- 
er together  with  the  copy,  after  which  it  is  corrected  and  read  once 
more  by  a  blind  proof-reader,  and  after  corrections  from  this  third 
proof-reading  are  made  it  is  considered  ready  for  the  press. 

When  Standard  English  Braille  was  adopted,  we  naturally  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  uniformity  among  the  various  printing 
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houses  for  the  bhnd,  but  unfortunately,  this  has  not  resulted.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  read  books  from  five  different  presses,  and  have 
found  variations  in  every  one.  While  this  does  not  work  any  un- 
due hardship  upon  the  individual  reading  for  pleasure  or  study,  it 
does,  however,  cause  tremendous  confusion  among  proof-readers, 
as  it  entails  almost  a  necessity  for  each  plant  to  require  its  proof- 
readers to  refrain  from  reading  books  from  other  Braille  printing 
plants,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  their  minds  in  regard  to  their 
own  particular  work.  For  these  reasons,  we  have  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  produce  consistent  work  was  to  adopt  syllabication. 

In  closing,  please  permit  me  to  say,  I  think  it  should  be  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  several  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  America  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  this  vocation  we  have  been 
considering.  The  Braille  system  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
is  now  an  exact  science,  and  it  is  a  very  important  channel  for  the 
education  of  our  thousands  of  sightless  brethren  in  these  United 
States,  and  I  feel  that  we  should  have  the  fight  to  look  to  these  in- 
stitutions for  a  more  thorough  grounding  in  the  knowledge  and  read- 
ing of  Braille,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  that  art,  which  more  than 
anything  else,  will  enable  a  portion  of  their  students  to  become  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting  citizens. 


THE  READOPHONE  FOR  TALKING  BOOKS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Vice  President  and  Manager^  Braille  Institute   of  America,  Inc. 

Conceding  that  the  sound  reproduction  of  literature  on  phono- 
graph records,  now  commonly  called  "talking  books",  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  social,  educational  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  has  opened 
its  laboratory  and  machine  shop  to  experimentation  and  research 
along  entirely  new  principles  of  recording. 

We  have  been  encouraged  in  this  experimentation  by  leading 
educators  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  "talking  book"  records 
would  become  very  popular  in  the  field  of  education,  especially  if 
the  playing  time  could  be  increased  to  one  hour  or  even  more  on  one 
side  of  a  double  record.  It  was  explained  that  this  long  time  re- 
cording would  permit  the  reproduction  of  lectures  for  the  class-room 
on  scientific  subjects  as  well  as  lectures  for  the  public  on  current 
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topics,  usually  of  one  hour's  duration ;  and  that  to  have  two  com- 
plete lectures  on  one  double  record  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  students  or  to  listeners  at  large. 

By  the  same  token,  the  advantage  of  a  double  record  that  would 
play  for  two  hours  or  more  in  the  reproduction  of  literature  of  a 
lighter  vein,  and  for  entertainment  purposes,  was  obvious,  not  to 
mention  the  saving  in  production  cost.         • 

In  this  connection,  we  were  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  sound  engineer  of  Hollywood,  whose  thirty  years  of  experience 
and  association!  with  leading  phonograph  companies  have  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  revolutionary  recording  principle,  whereby  it 
is  now  practicably  possible  to  get  two  hours  and  a  half  of  good  clear 
recording  on  a  double  record,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Extension  of  playing  time  is  possible  by  more  efficient  use  of 
the  sound  track  rather  than  by  crowding  more  grooves  upon  a  re- 
cord. The  invention  is  styled  "straight  line"  recording  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  grooves  under  a  microscope  reveals  an  apparent 
degree  of  regularity. 

A  simple  mechanical  device  keeps  the  record  moving  past  the 
needle  at  a  constant  speed,  regardless  of  its  position  in  relation  to 
the'  center  of  the  disc.  Thus,  16-inch  records  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
forty  revolutions  in  a  minute  while  the  needle  is  following  the  in- 
side tracks,  and  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  eight  revolutions  a 
minute  while  it  is  tracing  the  outer  tracks. 

The  change  in  speed  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  small 
rubber  wheel  which  travels  along  a  rod  below  the  playing  disc  and 
turns  the  record  by  friction.  As  the  needle  moves  from  the  center 
of  the  record  to  the  outside,  the  wheel  keeps  step  directly  beneath. 

Since  this  invention  is  a  revolutionary  departure  from  ordinary 
phonograph  recording  and  being  especially  developed  for  the  "talk- 
ing book"  field,  it  requires  a  specially  constructed  phonograph,  which 
is  now  ready  for  production  and  has  been  given  the  trade  name  of 
Readophone. 

The  Readophone  is  the  result  of  more  than  ten  years  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  into  all  known  methods  of  recordation 
of  sound.  Among  those  thoroughly  investigated  by  our  engineer 
during  this  period  are  film  recording,  both  photographically  and  by 
the  cutting  process,  glass  recording,  etching  on  copper  and  other 
materials,  steel  wire  both  magnetically  and  by  compression,  cathode 
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emission  on  metal  ribbon  and  disc,  wax  by  the  cutting  and  hot  needle 
methods. 

The  wax  disc  process  was  settled  on  as  being  the  most  suitable 
for  the  attainment  of  our  objective — the  reproduction  of  entire 
books  in  a  simple  cheap  manner  that  could  be  reproduced  on  simple 
machines  and  at  a  minimum  expense. 

Three  models  of  the  Readophone  can  be  produced,  all  experi- 
mental work  having  been  completed :  First,  a  model  containing  a 
complete  radio  and  amplification  system  sufficiently  powerful  to  fill 
a  large  auditorium,  if  necessary  ;  second,  a  model  enclosed  in  a  hand- 
some cabinet,  similar  to  the  first  model  mentioned,  containing  an 
electric  pick-up  which  can  be  plugged  directly  into  any  radio ;  third, 
a  model  built  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible,  with  direct 
mechanical  reproduction  which  can  be  used  individually  or  has  suf- 
ficient volume  to  be  heard  audibly. 

Earphones  will  be  supplied  with  the  models  1  and  2,  Model  No. 
3  having  eartubes. 

We  now  have  a  16-inch  record  containing  three  short  stories, 
recorded  at  180  lines  to  the  inch,  which  is  perfectly  practicable  un- 
der our  system  of  "straight  line"  recording.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 14,500  words  on  one  side  O'f  this  record,  with  about  fifteen 
minutes  playing  time  unused.  Utilizing  this  unrecorded  space 
approximately  30,000  words  could  be  recorded  on  both  sides  of  a 
disc,  reading  at  an  average  speed  of  200  words  a  minute.  With  the 
possibilities  of  extending  the  running  time  to  three  hours,  which  ap- 
pears practical,  approximately  35,000  words  could  be  recorded  on 
a  double;  16-inch  record.  The  New  Testament,  for  instance,  could 
be  reproduced  on  five  or  six  records,  and  an  ordinary  length  novel 
could  be  transcribed  on  two  or  three  records. 

Unlike  film  records,  Readophone  records  recjuire  no  photo- 
electric cell  and  amplification  apparatus.  A  finished  record  can  be 
produced  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from'  the  time  of  actual  re- 
cording and  after  that  one  every  minute. 

Our  engineer  is  the  inventor  of  several  unbreakable  records, 
one  in  particular  of  which  is  very  suitable  for  our  purpose,  being 
very  inexpensive. 

The  Readophone  books  will  be  on  records  sixteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  is  the  regular  electrical  transcription  size  such  as  are 
used  by  the  broadcasting  stations  over  the  entire  world.     All  dies, 
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machines,  packages  and  transportation  methods  now  in  use  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  electrical  transcriptions,  can  be  utiliz- 
ed without  change  for  Readophone  records,  as  the  master  record 
conforms  to  standard  dimensions  used  for  electrical  transcriptions. 
In  conclusion  we  believe  the  project  should  be  studied  as  a 
whole  by  the  agencies  interested  in  its  development;  that  there  is 
many  a  league  yet  to  be  covered  before  "talking  books"  can  be  made 
a  practical  medium  in  the  social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
blind  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  development  which  should  receive 
the  broadest  consideration  by  all  interested  in  it.  A  genuine  spirit 
of  co-operation  should  prevail  in  order  tO'  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Only  in  this  way  can  uniformity  in  the  field  of  "talking  books"  be 
maintained.  Otherwise,  workers  for  the  blind  may  be  responsible 
in  creating  a  condition  in  the  field  of  "talking  books"  similar  to  the 
dilemma  of  various  systems  of  printing  for  the  blind,  from  which 
we  are  just  now  emerging  after  many  years  of  confusion. 


CO-OPERATION   BETWEEN   WORKSHOPS    FOR    THE 

BLIND 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer^ 
Executive    Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Presiding 

After  opening  the  meeting  and  stating  that  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  co-operation  among  workshops  was  that  which  grew  up 
in  Wisconsin  in  the  co-operative  selHng  under  the  Wisconsin  Blind 
Products  Company,  afterwards  the  Midwest  Blind  Products  Com- 
pany, Mrs.  Palmer  requested  J.  T.  Hooper  of  Wisconsin  to  give  the 
history  of  this  movement.     Mr.  Hooper  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"This  movement  developed  out  of  the  meeting  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind  with  a  couple  of 
young  men  who  were  canvassing  Milwaukee  selling  rugs  supposed- 
ly made  by  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago.  Most  states 
have  had  experience  with  this  fraudulent  proposition.  These  young 
men  were  of  a  high  type,  both  as  to  business  integrity  and  ability, 
and  after  studying  the  type  of  rug  which  the  Wisconsin  weavers 
were  producing  decided  that  they  could  better  sell  our  rug  manu- 
fractured  from  warp  and  filler,  and  that  they  could  make  a  better 
business  proposition  out  O'f  it  than  they  could  the  so-called  Chicago 
Lighthouse  Product. 
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"Accordingly  we  entered  into  a  business  agreement  with  these 
people  to  organize  what  was  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Blind  Pro- 
ducts Company.  Under  this  agreement,  the  Wisconsin  Blind  Pro- 
ducts Company  agreed  to  buy  from  the  workshop  and  the  Agency 
for  the  Adult  Blind  of  Wisconsin  blind-made  products  and  to  sell 
them  as  such  under  a  plan  and  organization  similar  to  that  carried 
on  by  the  Fuller  Brush  Company.  They  further  agreed  to  sell 
nothing  but  blind-made  products  and  to  give  to  us  a  copy  of  every 
order  taken  so  that  we  should  have  a  complete  check  up  of  practic- 
ally all  of  their  dealings  with  the  public  of  our  state. 

"We  agreed,  on  our  part,  not  to  sell  the  goods  in  this  same 
manner  through  any  other  organization  in  a  restricted  territory,  and 
not  to  sell  ourselves  at  retail  at  a  price  below  that  set  by  them  in 
their  canvass  from  house  to  house.  We  further  agreed  to  give 
them  a  letter  of  identification  and  guarantee  which  they  could  pre- 
sent to  their  prospective  customers  vouching  for  their  selling  gen- 
uinely blind-made  products,  and  for  their  reliability.  We  further 
guaranteed  to  stand  behind  their  representations  and  the  products 
which  they  sold.  We  sold  to  them  our  goods  at  wholesale  prices 
and  they  paid  us  cash  for  the  same  and  assumed  all  responsibility 
for  sales,  deliveries  and  collections.  No  one  connected  with  the 
workshop  or  the  agency  could  be  financially  interested  in  any  of  the 
business  profits  or  adventures  of  the  Wisconsin  Blind  Products 
Company. 

"Under  this  agreement,  this  organization  has  sold  for  the 
agency,  or  commission,  the  following  amounts  of  goods : 

From  June  1,  1927  to  Jan.  1,  1928  $  3,338.90 

From  Jan.  1,  1928  to  Jan.  1,  1929  12,069.62 

From  Jan.  1,  1929  to  Jan.  1,  1930  16,750.00 

From  Jan.  1,  1930  to  Jan.  1,  1931  32,278.39 

From  Jan.  1,  1931  to  Jan.  1,  1932  29,972.97 

From  Jan.  1,  1932  to  Jan.  1,  1933  17,808.69 

This  last  year  is  the  one  in  which  we  experienced  our  fall-ofif 
in  the  sale  of  rugs.  During  the  entire  period  they  sold  $112,228.57 
worth  of  goods  for  the  agency,  or  commission.  These  goods  were 
practically  all  manufactured  in  home  shops,  under  standardized 
specifications.  The  specifications  were  so  complete  that  twenty  dif- 
ferent rugs  made  by  twenty  different  weavers  in  twenty  different 
localities  were  so  much  alike  that  no  one  could  tell  who  made  which 
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rug  when  they  were  mixed  together.  During  the  same  period,  this 
agency  sold  for  the  workshop,  other  than  goods  sold  in  other  ways, 
$81,694.51,  or  during  the  entire  period  they  sold  practically  $200,- 
000  worth  of  goods. 

"Out  of  this  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Blind  Products 
Company  grew  other  organizations.  One  of  the  young  men  had 
canvassed  Detroit  and  was  anxious  to  expand  the  business  to  a  larger 
territory.  With  our  cooperation  they  went  to  the  Michigan  com- 
mission and  made  an  agreement  to  sell  their  goods  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  understanding  that  goods  which  we  made  and  which  they 
did  not  could  also  be  sold  in  Michigan,  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  goods  which  they  made  and  which  we  did  not  could 
be  sold  by  the  \Visconsin  Blind  Products  Company  in  Wisconsin. 
Under  this  agreement  the  Michigan  Blind  Products  Company  was 
organized  and  is  now  doing  business  in  Michigan. 

"Out  of  the  Michigan  Blind  Products  Company  grew  the  Cali- 
fornia Blind  Products  Company.  Two  of  the  canvassers  who  were 
employed  by  the  Michigan  company  went  to  California  and  organ- 
ized a  similar  organization  in  that  state.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been,  the  results  of  this  organization,  but  some  reports  which  I  have 
received  indicate  that  they  have  sold  a  considerable  amount  of 
blind-made  products  in  that  state. 

"Later,  a  similar  organization  with  similar  agreements  was  es- 
tablished in  Missouri,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell  when  she  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  I  think  the  results  there  have  also  been  very 
satisfactory.  They  also  went  into  the  state  of  Iowa,  the  state  of 
Ohio,  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  finally 
all  of  these  organizations  were  consolidated  into  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Midwest  BHnd  Products  Company. 

"We  feel  that  this  organization  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
handling  blind-made  products,  and  so  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concern- 
ed has  made  possible  the  employment  of  many  blind  people  for 
more  time  and  at  a  greater  profit  than  could  have  been  done  had 
not  this  organization  been  created.  So  far  as  the  workshop  is  con- 
cerned we  have  been  able  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
to  employ  at  that  institution  an  average  of  sixty  blind  men  at  full 
time  and  full  pay,  where  before  the  depression  started  we  employ- 
ed an  average  of  about  forty.  This,  in  brief  gives  the  history  and 
results  of  the  Blind  Products  Company." 
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Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  spoke  enthusiastically  about  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  Missouri,  and  said  that  she  felt  that  the 
method  of  sdlling  had  made  possible  the  employment  of  men  in  that 
state  which  could  not  have  been  done  had  not  this  organization  been 
functioning  there.  Some  projects  which  never  were  able  to  make 
ends  meet  until  this  method  of  selling  was  undertaken  are  now,  or 
at  least  when  Mrs.  Campbell  left,  successful  business  enterprises. 

William  E.  Bartram,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  spoke  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  a  sim- 
ilar organization  in  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  mentioned  an  unpleasant 
situation  which  arose  because  of  lack  of  original  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  attempted  to  organize  a  similar  scheme  in  her 
city  by  failing  to  recognize  the  courtesy  due  her  of  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  before  attempting  to  sell  in  Cleveland. 

A  very  interesting  adventure  in  selling  and  .co-operation  among 
manufacturing  agencies  of  blind  products  was  presented  by  Joseph 
F.  Clunk  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  along 
the  line  of  selling  or  soliciting  over  the  telephone.  In  this  case,  the 
solicitor  simply  takes  orders  and  is  allowed  to  take  orders  for  blind 
products  only,  and  on  each  order  receives  a  commission  on  each  ar- 
ticle sold.  This,  too,  presents  a  very  feasible  and  helpful  way  of 
disposing  of  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

Thei  matter  of  the  tendency  of  all  salesmen  of  blind-made  pro- 
ducts to  use  the  "sob"  argument  of  "helping  the  blind"  was  also  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  stressing  of  this  side  of  the  solic- 
iting should  be  discouraged  where  possible.  Moreover,  the  mis- 
representations and  the  adjustments  made  necessary  by  unscrupu- 
lous and  discourteous  canvassers  was  also  brought  out,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  only  with  inexperienced  or  unreliable  men  was  there 
any  serious  trouble  on  this  account.  The  longer  the  salesmen  oper- 
ated, and  as  a  better  class  of  canvassers  was  found,  the  unpleasant- 
ness arising  from  this  source  was  almost  eliminated. 


ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  IN  WORKSHOPS 

J.  T.  Hooper, 

Former  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Presiding 

At  this  meeting  the  thought  presented  by  Mr.  Hooper  in  his 
morning  address  on  the  separate  accounting  for  the  social  service 


and  business  sides  of  workshops  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  some 
need  of  accounting  of  this  nature  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

George  B.  Case,  managing  director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  presented  the  workshops'  side  of  the 
question  and  brought  out  that  in  many  respects  they  were  already 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Hooper,  and  that  they 
were  obtaining  results  which  he  claimed  would  come  from  this  kind 
of  accounting. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  broomshop  in 
Cleveland  was  following  along  these  hnes  and  was  paying  dividends, 
as  their  accounting  clearly  showed.  H.  R.  Latimer,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  discussing 
the  project,  said  that  insofar  as  compensation  to  the  operatives  was 
concerned,  they  kept  definitely  and  clearly  in  separate  columns  of 
their  accounts  the  costs  of  the  labor,  the  additional  costs  for  bonuses 
or  minimum  salaries,  and  the  costs  of  other  lines  of  social  service 
work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  service. 

However,  in  most  cases,  it  was  agreed  by  all  those  carrying  on 
the  discussion,  that  just  what  each  was  trying  to  attempt  in  the  line 
of  social  service  work  had  never  been  clearly  and  definitely  estab- 
lished in  their  minds,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  were  "kid- 
ding" themselves  as  to  whether  their  businesses  were  paying  or  los- 
ing money. 

All  were  deeply  interested  in  the  revamping  of  shops,  and  the 
finding  of  industries  which  would  not  only  keep  the  capital  intact, 
but  which  would  pay  better  wages  and  provide  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  blind  operators. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  social  service  work  should  be  conduct- 
ed along  the  line,  of  assistance  to  a  handicap,  and  that  the  business 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  any  of  the  burdens  of  this  side  of  the 
project.  Everyone  was  also  equally  convinced  that  social  service 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  funds  procured  for  assisting  a 
handicapped  operator,  and  that  business  as  business  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  business  basis,  and  that  neither  project  should  be  forced 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  costs  of  the  other. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas,  the  local  committee  under  the  leadership  of  L. 
L.  Watts,  the  Virginia  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Virginia  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Richmond  Chapter  have  done 
everything  possible  for  our  comfort  and  success  of  the  conven- 
tions ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  extend  to  Mr.  Watts  and  the  above  mentioned  organiza- 
tions our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  making  our  visit  here 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

Whereas,  the  management  of  the  Richmond  Hotel  and  all 
of  its  employees  have  made  our  stay  during  the  convention  a  pleas- 
ant one ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  convention  June  26-30,  1933,  does  extend  to  the  man- 
agement, and  all  others  who  contributed  to  our  comfort,  our  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  for  their  willingness  at  all  times  to  co-operate  in 
making  this  convention  a  success. 

Whereas,  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been  on  duty  at  the  hotel 
each  day  and  evening  during  the  convention  to  assist  and  to  do  a 
good  turn  at  all  times ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  extend  to  these  Scouts  and  the  local  council  our  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  for  all  that  they  did  during  the  convention. 

Whereas,  the  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Richmond  have  been 
covering  the  sessions  of  the  convention ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  convention  assembled  expresses  to  the  local 
papers  its  appreciation  for  the  fine  way  in  which  they  have  present- 
the  publicity. 
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Whereas^  the  publicity  committee  has  forwarded  notices  of 
the  conference  to  papers  throughout  the  country;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  expresses  its  appreciation  to 
the  press  for  the  splendid  way  it  has  presented  the  publicity  for  the 
convention. 

Whereas,  the  members  of  our  convention  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Dixie  Spirituals ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  appreciation  to  these  singers  for 
the  splendid  program  rendered  by  them. 

Whereas,  the  executive  committee  and  officers  of  our  asso- 
ciation have  made  our  stay  both  profitable  and  worthwhile;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  president  and 
executive  committee  of  this  convention  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
making  the  convention  a  success. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  believes  that  the  subject  of 
vocational  guidance  both  for  blind  children  and  for  blinded  adults 
should  receive  careful  study,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  such  study, 
the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  make  such 
a  study,  and  to  report  the  results  thereof  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
association,  with  such  recommendations  for  action  as  it  may  think 
advisable. 

Resolved,  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  seven 
with  power  to  act,  which  shall  be  representative  of  workshops  for 
the  blind,  and  which  shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of 
fair  practice  of  the  various  phases  of  work  among  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  considering  the  advisabili- 
ty of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  broom  business  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments ;  and  that  action  by  this  committee 
may  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  effect  its  end  without 
delay. 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  organize  a  committee  of  at  least  five  persons  to  represent 
the  association  on  certain  necessary  conferences  with  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  appoint- 
ing officers  of  the  Executive  Departments  and    President    of    the 
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United  States,  to  have  as  its  fixed  goal  the  securing  of  an  Execu- 
tive Order  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  similar  to  the 
one  issued  on  December  1,  1908,  regarding  the  admission  of  deaf 
mutes  to  civil  service  examinations. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  thanks  to  the  joint  committee  which 
prepared  the  following  forms.  History  Sheet,  Standard  Classi- 
fication of  Causes  of  Blindness,  Classifications  by  Amount  of 
Vision,  and  the  Physician's  Report  of  Eye  Examination ;  and  inas- 
much as  these  forms  have  only  been  tried  out  by  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  states,  we  recommend  that  the  committee  have  these  forms 
tried  out  in  other  states,  and  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  at  the 
1935  biennial  convention. 

Whereas,  heredosyphilis  or  congenital  syphilis  is  responsible 
among  its  other  adverse  effects,  for  interstitial  keratitis  and  for 
many  uveal  and  neural  changes  resulting  in  defective  sight  and 
blindness,  and 

Whereas,  heredosyphilis  through  the  early  and  effective 
treatment  of  the  infected  pregnant  woman  is  a  preventable  disease, 
and  if  treated  in  the  child  before  organic  changes  have  occurred  is 
curable,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that  an  average  of  8  to  10  per 
cent  of  women  in  prenatal  clinics  have  positive  Wassermans,  in  va- 
rious clinics  the  figures  ranging  from  3  to  30  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  group  studies  that  2  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren taken  in  the  mass  and  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
those  under  one  year  of  age  have  heredosyphilis  and  that  about  half 
of  these  children  without  adequate  treatment  develop  interstitial 
keratitis  leading  to  defective  vision  if  not  blindness,  and 

Whereas,  this  deplorable  condition  can  be  controlled  only  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  medical,  the  social  and  public  health 
authorities ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  requests  the  House  of  Del- 
egates of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  take  this  subject  under  advisement  and  to  arrange  methods  by 
which  co-operation  may  be  secured  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  professional  societies  of  the 
syphilologists,  obstetricians,  opthalmologists,  public  health  organiza- 
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tions  and  such  other  organizations  as  can  help,  in  order  that  blood 
examinations  may  be  made  of  all  pregnant  women  so  that  methods 
mav  be  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  all  those  infected  with  syph- 
ilis, thereby  preventing  the  blindness  and  other  tragedies  which 
would  otherwise  inevitably  follow. 

Whereas,  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Education,  Massachusetts,  has  seryed 
efficiently  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 

Whereas,  his  present  term  of  office  will  expire  July  11, 
1933,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  rendered  effective  national  as  well  as  state 
service  for  the  blind ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  association  send  the  following  telegram  to 
Governor  Ely : 

To  His  Excellency,  Joseph  B.  Ely, 

Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

State  House.   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  assem- 
bled in  con\ention  in  Richmond,  A'irginia,  mindful  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Education,  Massachusetts,  ends  July  11,  1933,  has 
directed  its  secretary  to  bring  to  your  attention  his  recognized  use- 
fulness in  national  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  its  earnest 
hope  for  his  reappointment. 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  method  of  publishing  books 
on  sound  reproduction  records  known  as  "Talking  Books"  has  now 
passed  the  experimental  stage ;  and 

Whereas,  this  method  of  publishing  makes  possible  the  manu- 
facture of  books  which  can  be  read  by  nearly  every  adult  blind  per- 
son ;  and 

Whereas,  we  understand  that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  con- 
sidering setting  up  in  the  near  future  libraries  of  talking  books  for 
the  use  of  the  blind ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  strongly  recommends  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  conduct  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  interest  state  and  local  communities  in  supplying  to  needy  blind 
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people  talking  machines  with  which    to    read    the    so-called    talking 
books ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  urge  all  state  and  local  agencies  for  the  blind  to  co-operate 
in  this  campaign  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Whereas,  Congress  under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law,  makes  an 
appropriation  annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  used  for 
the  publication  of  books  for  the  adult  blind,  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  unable  be- 
cause of  age  or  for  other  reasons  to  read  any  embossed  type  great- 
ly exceeds  the  number  who  can  read  embossed  type,  and 

Whereas,  recent  developments  in  the  sound  reproduction  field 
make  practicable  the  publication  of  books  for  the  blind  on  sound 
reproduction  records  in  a  form  known  as  "Talking  Books" ;  and 

Whereas,  nearly  every  blind  person  may  easily  learn  to  use 
such  talking  books ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  urgently 
request  that  the  Library  of  Congress  devote  a  portion  of  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  law  funds  to  the  publication  of  the  so-called  talking  books  to 
the  end  that  literature  in  this  form  may  be  made  available  to  the 
thousands  of  blind  people  now  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  books. 

Whereas,  for  a  number  of  years  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  have  been  recognized  to  have  final  authority  in 
matters  of  embossed  type  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  in  1933  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  conferred  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  on  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  following  recommendations  of  the  special 
Uniform  Type  Committee  be  and  hereby  are  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind : 

(1)  That  the  present  type  committee  be  superceded  by  a 
committee  of  five,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  two  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  and  one  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
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the  Blind,  with  authority  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Braille  readers  and 
all  agencies  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  braille  code ; 

(2)  That  the  members  of  such  committee  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  or  until  successors  are  appointed  except  that  the  first 
members  appointed  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  shall  hold  office  until  June  20,  1934,  or  until  successors 
are  appointed ; 

(3)  That  a  majority  of  the  members  be  blind  and  be  profi- 
cient Braille  readers ; 

(4)  That  the  two  members  appointed  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  shall  be  an  instructor  and  a  li- 
brarian, and  the  two  members  appointed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  a  Braille  embosser  and  a 
home  teacher,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  appointing  powers  this 
restriction  unduly  limits  them  in  their  choice  of  persons  for  the 
committee. 

(5)  That  this  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  choose  its 
own  chairman  and  to  co-opt  sub-committees  on  musical,  mathemati- 
cal and  other  special  notations  when  occasion  warrants ; 

(6)  That  this  committee  submit  a  report  annually  to  the  or- 
ganizations appointing  its  membership; 

(7)  That  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  request- 
ed to  act  as  the  secretariate  for  the  committee,  and  be  subject  there- 
in to  the  direction  of  the  committee,  save  that  expenditures  of 
money  shall  be  governed  by  arrangements  to-  be  agreed  on  between 
the  three  organizations  sponsoring  the  committee ; 

(8)  That  this  committee  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  se- 
lect and  appoint  a  referee  who  shall  be  an  expert  reader  of  Braille, 
in  order  to  make  prompt  decision  on  all  questions  of  form  and 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  rules,  established  by  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  for  Standard  English  Braille-all  grades ; 

a.  The  decisions  of  the  referee  to  be  binding  on  the  presses 
printing  books  and  to  be  submitted  to  all  such  presses  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  set  up  by  this  resolution,  such  decisions 
to  remain  binding  until  subjected  to.  review  and  modification  or  re- 
versal by  the  aforesaid  committee. 
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b.  The  remuneration  of  the  referee  to  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the 
presses  printing  books  together  with  all  expenses  incidental  to  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes^  Chairman 
H.  Randolph  Latimer 
Calvin  S.  Glover 
Grace  S.  Harper 
Maurice  I.  Tynan 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

On  the  walls  of  Lee  Chapel,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
you  may  read  these  words  : 

"I  came  to  weep  at  a  sculptured  tomb, 

But  lo,  no  death  was  there : 
For  I  saw  Life's  mystical  touch  illume 
Each  shadow  of  deep,  sepulchral  gloom 

With  light  celestial  fair. 
With  light  celestial   fair,  in  whose  gleam 

My  troubled  soul  grew  blest, 
As  its  glory  fell  on  the  marble  gleam 

Of  that  sleeper  who  lay  at  rest." 

These  words  were  inspired  by  the  recumbent  statue  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Since  they  are  suggestive  of  life  rather  than  death, 
they  seem  most  fitting  the  memory  of  those  of  our  comrades  and 
co-workers  who  have  entered  the  gates  of  celestial  light. 

All  true  life  has  survival  values,  values  that  are  immortal, 
values  that  never  wither  and  die  in  the  gardens  of  life,  values  that 
come 

"Not  from  noting  Life's  conditions, 
Not  from  heeding  Time's  monitions : 
But  in  cleaving  to  the  Dream 
And  in  gazing  at  the  Gleam, 
Whereby  gray  things  golden  seem." 

It  is  the  survival  values  that  so  significantly  characterized  the 
life  and  work  of  our  comrades  and  co-workers  who  have  reached 
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that  milestone  of  life  which  we  call  death  that  we  pause  for  a  few 

moments  to  pay  tribute ;  values 

"Whose  mystical  touch  illume 
Each  shadow  of  deep  sepulchral  gloom 
With  light  celestial  fair;" 

values  that  help  us  when  "we  cry  out  to  a  wisdom  above  our  blund- 
ers and  to  a  strength  above  our  feebleness." 

Among  those  whom  your  committee    would    count    worthy   of 

emulation  in  our  purposes  of  reconsecration  to  Life's  noblest  ideals 

are  the  following: 

Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb, 

Identified  with  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  as  assistant  executive  secretary,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  with  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
later  executive  secretary  of  the,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  fifteen  years,  an  inspiring  as  well  as  an  untiring  worker  in 
her  field. 

Mary  F.  Grieve, 

Home  teacher.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  for  twenty-three  years, 
beloved  in  many  homes. 

John  Vars, 

First  male  home  teacher  of  Massachusetts,  faithful  in  the  day 
of  small  beginnings,  but  crowned  at  last. 

Mrs.  William  Ziegler, 

Founder  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  through  many  years,  whose  contributions  have 
brought  light  and  happiness  to  many,  many  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 

Etta  Josselyn  Giffen, 

Founder  and  director  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C,  one  who  is  worthy  to  receive  the  crown  of 
praise  "Well  done." 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner^ 

Director  of  the  department  of  music  at  Perkins,  identified  with 
the  school  at  Perkins  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  who  is 
remembered  as  one  who  incarnated  the  best  in  music  and  made 
the  teaching  of  music  a  most  essential  part  of  every  school  for 
the  blind. 
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Melvina  Knowlton, 

House  Mother  at  Fisher  Cottage,  Perkins,  a  loving  mother  and 
a  worthy  friend  of  youth  for  forty  years. 

W.  B.  Claris 

Director  of  music  in  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  for 
forty-four  years,  ever  faithful  to  the  highest  and  best. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox, 

Eminent  opthomologist,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Physician. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Rile\% 

Managing  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  which 
has  carried  on  work  for  the  bli(nd  for  many  years,  who  not  only 
gave  things  but  also  gave  himself. 

D.  A.  McNeill, 

Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  a  faith- 
ful friend  and  an  inspiring  leader,  a  man  of  great  ability. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney, 

Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
a  beloved  comrade,  a  helpful  friend,  an  inspiring  leader,  a 
knight  worthy  of  the  Grail. 

W.  L.  Walker, 

Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind, 
beloved  as  a  friend,  a  worthy  educator  and  a  faithful  admin- 
istrator. 

Katherine  Cisna, 

Matron  at  the  Home  for  Sightless  Women,  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
who  was  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  many  sightless  girls. 

Lady  Francis  Campbell, 

Teacher  in  Perkins  Institution,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  England,  the 
college  which  her  husband,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  founded  and 
presided  over  for  forty  years,  a  woman  of  clear  vision,  deep 
sympathies,  and  tender  ministrations,  whose  life  was  a  constant 
benediction. 
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Elson  H.  McNiel, 

Twenty  years  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  BHnd,  one  who  made  a  valuable!  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  through  the  ministry  of  music. 

Dr.  Edgar  Swan  Wiers, 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  for 
the  Blind,  its  president  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind  and  its  president 
for  nine  years,  a  most  helpful  friend  to  the  blind  who  was  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  their  problems  and  assist  in  finding  a 
solution  for  them. 

Henry  A.  Flint, 

Thirteen  years  superintendent  of  the  Victor  Broom  Shop,  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind,  greatly  loved  and  respected  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  work. 

Sallie  Gregory. 

Thirteen  years  a  teacher  of  domestic  science  in  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  an  efficient  teacher  and  a  much  beloved 
co-worker. 

John  Ashhurst, 

Librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Pennnsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety, active  in  many  ways  in  promoting  public  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

Hugo  Hanser, 

President  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Blind  Industrial 
Workers  Association  of  Brooklyn,  prominently  associated  with 
many  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  blind. 

Frank  Jordan, 

For  ten  years  associated  with  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  a  skilled  worker  and  a  warm  hearted  friend  in  his  min- 
istry in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Louis  Sticker, 

Ophtholmologist,  founder  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  author  of  many  pamphlets  on  the  blind 
and  at  all  times  a  valued  friend  of  the  handicapped. 
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Bertha  Bleedorn, 

High  school  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  for 
the  past  eleven  years,  died  January  25,  1933. 
Levi  G.  McCulloch, 

Industrial  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
graduate  of  the  above  school  and  a  teacher  for  the  past  four- 
ten  years,  died  April  8,  1933. 

Thus  may  we  pay  tribute  to  their  memory  because  they  were 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  a  better  day  for  the  blind, 
and  in  their  faith  we  shall  turn  our  steps  homeward  believing  that 
although  God  buries  His  workmen,  yet  His  work  will  go  on. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee : 

S.  Mervyn   Sinclair 
Ralph  H.  Campbell 
Emma  R.  N.  Delfino 
Daniel  S.  Coleman 
Francis  Eber  Palmer 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  is  national  in  scope 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1930,  following  a  conference  of  interested  per- 
sons in  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1929,  called  together  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  persuade  the  director  of  the  census  to  include  in  the  plans  for 
the  1930  Federal  Census,  certain  procedure  which  would  enumer- 
ate the  blind.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  conference  was  accom- 
plished when,  later,  the  director  of  the  census  acceded  to  the  re- 
quests of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  and  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  had  been  named  by 
the  conference  to  present  the  suggestions  regarding  the  census. 

The  conference,  however,  passed  a  resolution  which  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  methods  for  procuring 
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in  the  United  States  more  detailed  and  uniform  statistics  of  the 
blind.     This  committee  consisted  of  the  following: 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Bennet  Mead,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

The  above  committee  was  named  the  Committee  on  Central 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  but  the  designation  was  changed  subsequent- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  Hurlin  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Miss  McKay  is  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Conrad  Berens,  New  York  .  City,  ophthalmologist,  and  Miss  C. 
Edith  Kerby,  statistician  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  were  later  named  as  members  of  the  committe 
and  Messrs.  Irwin  and  Carris  were  added  as  ex-ofificio  members. 
George  F.  Meyer,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  later  delegated  Mr.  Ryan,  already  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  represent  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  several  projects.  A  census 
enumerating  blind  persons  in  two  designated  areas  of  approximate- 
ly 100,000  population  each,  in  Connecticut,  one  an  urban  and  the 
other  a  farming  area,  has  been  completed.  These  findings  are  to 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  A  similar  census  in  selected  areas 
in  New  Jersey  was  started,  for  comparative  purposes,  but  was  not 
completed  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Certain  valuable  data  from  the 
unfinished  census  in  New  Jersey  is,  however,  on  file  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  study  to  the  preparation  of 
certain  proposed  tables  and  schedules,  as  follows : 

1.  Proposed  standard  list  of  fourteen  items  to  be  recorded. 

2.  Proposed  table  for  uniform  grouping  of  the  blind  by 
amount  of  visual  perception. 

;3.  Proposed  table  for  the  classification  of  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness (a.  etiologically,  b.  topographically.) 

4.  Proposed  standard  form  for  the  physician's  report  of  eye 
examinations. 
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The  secretary  of  the  committee,  Miss  McKay,  has  presented 
the  work  of  the  committee  at  sessions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City,  in  April,  1931,  and 
the  present  session  in  Richmond ;  at  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd  in  New  York  City,  in 
June,  1932;  and  at  meetings  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  com- 
mittee in  England  in  July,  1932.  Articles  describing  the  work  have 
appeared  in  issues  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  for  December, 
1931,  April,  1933  and  June,  1933. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  forms  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  will  facilitate  the  recording  of  information  regarding  eye 
conditions,  and  will  aid  in  the  securing  of  uniform  and  reliable 
statistics  concerning  blindness,  and  this  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends : 

1.  That  the  association  shall  reconsider  its  action  ex- 
pressed in  a  resolution  adopted,  suggesting  that  fur- 
ther study  be  given  the  proposed  forms  and  classifica- 
tions, and 

2.  That  the  association  shall  endorse  the  four  proposed 
forms  and  classifications  with  the  hope  expressed  that 
they  will  be  adopted  and  used  by  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  and 

3.  That  the  report  of  this  committee  shall  be  adopted. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Chairman 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Statement  of  Income  and  Disbursements 
General  Fund 

April  15,  1931  to  June  29,  1933 

Income 

Membership  dues  and  fees  1931-1932  $  819.00 

Membership  dues  and  fees  1933-1931:  440.00 

Miscellaneous   income   6.54 

Interest  on  bank  balances  25.75 

Income  for  printed  reports  455.84 
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$1,747.13 


Disbursements 

Taxes  on  checks  $  .23 

Stenographic  services    — 34.97 

Printing  and  stationery    42.01 

Postage  and  telegrams  38.01 

Report  Fund  expense  413.46 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers  1,310.55 

$1,744.84 

Excess  of  income  over  disbursements   3.39 

Balance  April  15,  1931  1,031.38 

Balance  on  hand  June  39,  1933  $1,033.57 

Special  Funds 

April  15,  1931  to  June  39,  1933 

Income 

Shotwell  Legacy  $    100.00 

World    Council    Contributions   198.00 

$    398.00 

Disbursements 
World  Council  Refund    5.00 


Balance  on  hand  June  3,  1933 $    393.00 

Balance  Sheet 

June  39,  1933 

Assets 
Cash: 

Savings  account — Warren   Institute  of   Sav- 
ings       $    393.00 

Checking   account — Merchants  National  Bank  1,033.57 


$1,336.57 
Liabilities 
General  Fund  Balance : 

April   15,   1931   $1,031.38 

Add  excess  of  income  over  expense    3.39 

$1,033.57     $1,033.57 
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World  Council  Fund 

Shotwell  Legacy    

193.00 
100.00 

Distribution  of  Unrestricted  Funds  of  General 
Fund 
Balance  for  1931-1933   

$]  ,336.57 
$   418.03 

Subscriptions    for    1933-1934— collected     in 
advance    

400.40 

Total  unrestricted  funds  

Balance  in  Report  Fund 

858.03 
175.55 

Total 

$1,033.57 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  audited  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for 
the  twenty-seven  months  from  April  15,  1931,  to  June  39,  1933. 

Iti  presenting  our  report  we  point  attention  to  the  change  in 
our  by-laws  at  the  last  biennial  meeting,  which  provided  that  the 
officers  of  the  Association  should  hold  over  in  office  until  January 
1.  This  change  made  it  necessary  to  audit  the  books  of  the  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  the  present  treasurer.  In  presenting  our  report, 
therefore,  we  have,  to  avoid  confusion,  consolidated  the  accounts 
of  both  treasurers. 

In  the  absence  of  part  of  the  records  of  the  preceding  treas- 
urer we  were  not  able  to  make  a  thorough  checking  of  his  ac- 
counts, although  we  have  reconciled  his  books  with  the  financial 
statement  handed  by  him  to  his  successor.  In  the  case  of  your 
present  treasurer  we  have  made  comprehensive  verifications  of  the 
transactions  recorded  on  his  books,  have  reconciled  the  cash  report- 
ed with  the  bank  passbooks,  and  have  examined  the  vouchers 
invoices  and  other  records  presented  for  our  inspection.     We  now 
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have  pleasure  in  presenting-  a  statement  of  income  and  disburse- 
ments for  your  general  and  special  funds,  and  a  balance  sheet  as  of 
today. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  a  contingent  lia- 
bility of  perhaps  several  hundred  dollars  for  expense  in  printing 
the  Proceedings  of  this  convention.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  a  deficit  annually  in  the  report  fund,  income  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  printing. 

We  would  recommend  strongly  a  change  in  the  method  of  ac- 
count keeping.  Since  officers  hold  over  until  January  1,  we  recom- 
mend a  fiscal  year  ending  on  December  31  following  the  conven- 
tion, when  the  books  of  the  retiring  treasurer  should  be  audited  by 
a  public  accountant  so  that  the  incoming  treasurer  may  be  sure  of 
no  liability  for  errors  made  by  his  predecessor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman, 
Eber  L.  Palmer 
Raymond  F.  Tuttle 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  NOMINATIONS 

President : 

^Herman  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  W^elfare,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 
George    F.     Meyer,     Supervisor,     Braille    and     Sight     Saving 
Classes,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

First  Vice-President : 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'■^L.   L.   Watts,   Executive   Secretary,   Virginia   Commission   for 
the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Second  Vice-President : 

^Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry,  Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 
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Treasurer : 

'■'Francis    B.    lerardi,    Editor   and    Manager,    National    Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary : 

Alfred   Allen,    Executive    Secretary,    Hadley    Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Winnetka,  111. 

'■'Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Chairman 
A.  J.  Caldwell 
Joseph  F.  Clunk 
Jefferson  D.  Hicks 
Georgia  D.  Trader 
*Elected 


MEMBERS  REGISTERED  AT  CONVENTION 

There  were  147  members  of  the  association  who  registered  at 
the  convention,  as  follows : 

New  York  30 

Virginia    25 

Pennsylvania 20 

Connecticut    10 

.    Ohio   8 

California     6 

District  of  Columbia  6 

Iowa 4 

Massachusetts    4 

Missouri 4 

New  Jersey  4 

Rhode    Island   3 

South  Carolina  3 

Texas    3 
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West   Virginia    3 

Hawaii    2 

Illinois 2 

Maryland     2 

Minnesota    2 

Alabama     1 

Canada   1 

Florida   1 

Louisiana    1 

Oklahoma  1 

Wisconsin  1 


Total  147 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1933 

Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  by-laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  were  convened  at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, Tuesday,  June  37,  1933,  in  conjunction  with  the  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  OHn  H. 
Burritt,  at  4:30  P.  M. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  H.  R.  Latimer  act  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting.     Carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1932,  were  read  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  Burritt.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  to  accept  this  report.     Carried. 

In  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  Herbert  H.  White,  his  report 
was  read  by  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  this  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  field  director, 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  be  accepted  as  read.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  executive  director, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  be  accepted  as  read.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write 
to  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
thanking  him  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  Foundation  for  his 
gift  of  $100,000  to  establish  a  building  fund  for  a  permanent  home 
for  the  Foundation.     Carried. 

The  nominations  for  trustees,  which  had  been  regularly  made 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  foundation,  were  read  by  the 
secretary.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  these  trustees.     Unanimously  adopted. 

Group  1,  (Trustees,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind)  O.  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Group  2,  (Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  in  schools  for  the  seeing)  George  F.  Meyer,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Group  3,  (Librarians  and  others  officially  engaged  in  libraries 
and  library  departments  for  the  blind)  Carl  H.  Milan,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Group  4,  (Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and  depart- 
ments, and  commissions  on  uniform  type)  Edward  E.  Allen,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

Group  5,  (Officers  and  agents  in  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  conservation  of  vision)  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Group  6,  (State  commissions  and  members  of  boards  of  direct- 
ors and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide  work, 
etc.)  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Group  V,  (Directors  and  superintendents,  workshops  and  indus- 
trial homes  for  the  blind)  Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Group  8,  (Oft'icers  of  clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and  spec- 
ial work,  etc.)  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Group  9,  (Placement  agents;  field  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, home  teachers,  social  workers,  etc.)  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Group  10,  (Agents  doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind,  relief  agents,  etc.)  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

Trustees-at-large  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
W.  O.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York,  New  York 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  New  York 
Craig  B.  Hazelwood,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York 
Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
George  MacDonald,  New  York,  New  York 
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G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  New  York,  New  York 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  New  York 
Meeting  adjourned  at  5  :15  P.  M.  ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Secretary 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

*RoBERT  B.  Irwin 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  recently  issued  a 
report  of  its  ten  years  of  service  since  it  opened  its  offices  in  New 
York  City  on  February  1,  1923.  We  have  endeavored  to  condense 
this  report  to  a  length  which  can  be  read  in  approximately  three 
minutes.  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  our  friends  will  pause  long  enough 
in  their  busy  lives  to  read  this  brief  statement  in  its  entirety. 

Though  the  past  year  has  seen  considerable  curtailment  in  the 
resources  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  personnel  of  the  Foundation, 
we  have  endeavored  to  continue  our  major  services  with  as  little  in- 
terruption as  possible. 

Mr.  Hayes  will  report  to  you  on  the  work  of  the  field  depart- 
ment. Miss  McKay  will,  on  the  program  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  render  a  report  on  the  statistical 
work  which  she  is  carrying  on.  You  have  already  heard  an  account 
of  the  Foundation's  development  of  the  talking  book.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  for  me  merely  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  few 
other  aspects  of  the  Foundation's  work. 

Braille  Typewriter 
A  few  years  ago  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  took 
over  from  a  commercial  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  Hall  Braille 
Writer.  Though  this  machine  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
slate  and  stylus,  forty  years  saw  very  little  refinement  in  its  mechan- 
ism. With  the  co-operation  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Com- 
pany and  others,  the  Foundation  evolved  an  entirely  new  design  of 
braille  typewriter,  which  we  beilieve  will  be  welcomed  through  the 
world  wherever  Braille  is  written. 
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In  this  machine  we  have  endeavored  to  incorporate  the  strong 
points  of  the  other  braille  writers  used  in  various  countries  as  well 
as  many  of  the  conveniencies  which  characterize  the  modern  com- 
mercial typewriter.  In  order  to  keep  the  production  cost  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  a  uniform  excellence 
of  workmanship,  it  was  necessary  to  have  made  a  very  expensive 
set  of  manufacturing  dies  and  special  tools.  A  contract  has  been 
made  with  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  machines,  and  the  company  is  making  every 
effort  to  begin  delivery  on  some  of  the  writers  before  the  close  of 
this  year. 

Stcmdard  English  Braille 
The  Foundation  also  reports  with  satisfaction  the  successful 
consummation  of  the  uniform  type  negotiations  entered  into  with 
the  British  Uniform  Type  authorities  about  four  years  ago.  Thanks 
to  the  progressive  action  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  finger  readers  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  British.  Empire,  and  to  the  willingness  of  the 
British  authorities  to  make  certain  important  concessions,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  report  today  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Braille,  books  published  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
equally  legible  wherever  English  is  read.  This  will  result  in  an  an- 
nual saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  braille  publishers  in  the 
two  countries. 

International  Braille  Clearing  House 
In  order  that  there  shall  not  be  any  inadvertent  duplication  of 
titles,  by  the  braille  publishers  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  conducts  a  clearing  house 
to  which  all  braille  publishers  in  either  Great  Britain  or  America 
report  before  beginning  work  on  any  new  book. 

Library  Survey 
It  may  be  recalled  that  about  five  years  ago  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  asked  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  library  service  for  the  blind 
of  the  United  States.  .  As  a  result  of  this  survey  the  Pratt-Smoot 
Law  was  enacted  and  today  finger  readers  in  this  country  have  a 
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more  adequate  supply  of  Braille  books  and  a  more  complete  system 
of  libraries  than  was  even  dreamed  possible  a  decade  ago. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Foundation  is 
again  conducting  a  survey  of  libraries  for  the  blind  in  order  to  check 
up  on  the  adequacy  of  the,  service  rendered  and  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  embossed  books. 

Publications 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  our  publications  has  been 
necessarily  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  "Teachers  Forum"  has  been 
published  as  usual.  In  order  to  make  the  "Outlook"  a  little  more 
useful  to  its  readers  the  number  of  issues  per  year  has  been  increas- 
ed from  four  to  five,  though  the  number  of  pages  in  each  number 
has  been  somewhat  reduced. 

Among  the  new  publications  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Profession- 
al Writing — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Allied 
Fields"  by  Gordon  Lathrop  which  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
blind  people  with  some  literary  ability.  Other  publications  brought 
out  this  year  are :  "Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Interest  to 
the  Blind"  by  Helga  Lende ;  a  new  edition  of  "Laws  Governing 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind"  compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay; 
and  "Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind"  by  Karl  Burklen,  translated  by 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry. 

Reference  Library 
The  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  manuscripts 
in  our  Reference  Library  has  been  materially  enlarged.  Wherever 
the  Foundation  has  duplicates  of  any  title,  they  may  be  borrowed  by 
workers  for  the  blind  in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  lending  ser- 
vice has  increased  markedly  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  our  experience  with  our  borrowers  is  excellent. 
Books  are  returned  promptly  and  in  good  condition.  An  increasing 
number  of  _  friends  are  helping  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this 
library  by  turning  over  to  us  copies  of  rare  books  and  pamphlets  on 
work  for  the  blind  and  by  sending  us  manuscript  copies  of  unpub- 
lished papers. 

Finances 
The    depression   has    taken   its   toll    from   the   income    of   the 
Foundation.     As  the  investment  policy  of  our  finance  committee  has 
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always  been  extremely  conservative,  the  endowment  fund  has  suf- 
fered very  little,  but  more  than  half  of  our  income  is  from  annual 
contributions  of  individuals,  and  these  have  fallen  off  to  a  serious 
extent.  This  has  been  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  find  man}^  new  friends  to  make  up  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  failure  of  many  of  our  old  contributors  to 
renew  their  gifts  during  the  year.  We  hope,  however,  that  by  mak- 
ing drastic  cuts  in  our  budget,  we  will  be  able  to  close  the  fiscal  year 
without  a  deficit. 

The  most  gratifying  event  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  Founda- 
tion finance  is  the  generous  gift  from  our  president  of  $100,000 
toward  our  building  fund.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  membership  of  the  Foundation,  we  shall  be  able  to 
report  that  the  organization  has  a  permanent  home  of  its  own. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    FIELD 
SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

Charles  B.  Hayes 

The  personnel  of  the  field  service  department  consists  of  the 
field  director  and  two  associates.  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  and  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford.  The  information  department  includes  Mrs.  Frances 
H.  Starrett. 

The  department  of  field  service  and  bureau  of  information  of 
the  American  Foundation  has  during  the  past  year  given  service  in 
thirty-three  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Workers  for  the  blind  in  America  have  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  public  relative  to  work  for  the  blind.  The 
chief  difficulties  which  confront  workers  for  the  blind  have  their 
source  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  what  the  blind  can  do.  Any- 
thing which  brings  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  public  the  value 
of  training  for  the  blind  and  its  later  fruition,  is  concrete  evidence 
that  the  blind  can  and  do  reach  splendid  levels  of  achievement. 

A  strong  and  systematic  propaganda,  the  aim  of  which  is  the 
education  of  the  public,  has  been  carried  out  this  year  through  the 
Helen  Keller  meetings.     In  associating  Helen  Keller  with  the  Amer- 
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ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  we  are  combining  a  world  personal- 
ity with  a  great  need  for  social  service  work.  Miss  Keller  and  your 
field  director  have  appeared  before  eighty  audiences.  On  such  oc- 
casions supplementary  talks  were  given  by  your  field  director  on  work 
for  the  blind  and  that  of  the  Foundation.  While  there  has  been 
some  financial  benefit,  this  is  really  not  as  important  as  spreading 
knowledge  about  the  blind.  Unquestionably  the  presence  of  this 
world  personality  has  focused  attention  on  the  blind  and  upon  the 
problems  peculiar  to  their  state,  as  no  one  else  is  quite  able  to  do. 
In  every  place  Miss  Keller  appears,  a  desire  is  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  acquire  a  greater  understanding.  To  some  also 
comes  the  determination  to  help  and  everywhere  there  is  evidence 
of  an  ever  widening  increase  in  the  interest  of  the  blind. 

West  Virginia. 

At  the  request  of  the  state  president  of  the  Federation  of  West 
Virginia  Junior  Women's  Clubs,  your  field  director  addressed  the 
clubs  in  convention  assem.bled  at  Huntington.  An  outline  of  state 
work  was  presented,  resulting  in  an  unanimous  vote  that  the  junior 
department  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  West  Virginia 
adopt  work  for  the  blind  as  their  major  activity. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind  have  been  organized  by  Mrs.  Gifford  and 
conducted  in  Miami,  Florida,  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in 
addition  to  organization  work  relative  to  the  Helen  Keller  educa- 
tional meetings  held  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  blind  live  with  the  seeing  and  earn  their  living  in  competi- 
tion with  those  who  have  their  sight.  For  this  reason  the  public 
and  especially  employers  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  what  a  trained  blind  person  can  do.  An  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  furnishes  a  medium  for  this  demonstration.  A 
week  through  organization  has  a  representation  from  every  church, 
club  and  society  group  in  a  city  where  the  week  is  conducted.  This 
representation  alone  carries  a  message  of  the  blind,  advertises  their 
ability  in  industry  and  profession,  and  gives  people  an  opportunity 
to  buy  merchandise  made  by  them.  Informative  talks  on  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  local  organizations  and  the  distribution  of  liter- 
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ature  to  groups   in   each   city,  were  presented  by  the  Foundation's 
representative. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  thous- 
ands of  men,  women  and  even  children,  representing  every  walk  of 
life,  have  obtained  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  confront  their  blind  citizens,  and,  most  important  of  all,  they 
have  been  taught  how  individual  and  collective  service  can  help 
place  blind  persons  in  independent  positions  in  their  community. 

Legislative  Service  and  Assistance  Rendered  To  Local  Associations. 
Miss  Rand  has  conducted  service  relative  to  private  activities 
for  the  blind,  local  and  state  organizations,  and  legislative  work. 

Texas. 

Meetings  were  held  in  El  Paso  and  Austin  relative  to  private 
activities  for  the  blind  and  a  bill  put  before  the  legislature  to  provide 
an  appropriation  for  the  already  established  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Addresses  were  given  before  the  Lions  and  Rotary 
Clubs  in  El  Paso,  urging  them  to  support  this  legislative  measure. 
Helen  Keller  sent  letters  and  telegrams  to  legislators  asking  them 
to  use  their  influence  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill.  Since  writing 
this  report  the  Foundation  has  received  word  that  the  legislature 
has  appropriated  $8,000  annually  to  the  Texas  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  This  appropriation  will  be  available  September  first  of  this 
year.  Conferences  were  also  held  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in-  Austin,  the  supervisor  of  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabihtation,  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

The  San  Antonio  "World-Herald"  initiated  the  Magic  Empire 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  March  4  to  10  in- 
clusive. The  committee  on  the  blind  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Lions  Club,  through  the  recommendations  of  the  Founda- 
tion's representative,  secured  a  booth  from  the  newspaper  which  en- 
abled the  committee  to  acquaint  a  ready-made  audience  regarding 
the  blind.  The  attendance  during  the  week  was  19,000.  The  booth 
for  the  blind  had  by  far  the  largest  crowd.  The  occasion  proved  to 
be  an  excellent  medium  for  the  distribution  of  literature.  San  An- 
tonio people  served  as  hosts  and  hostesses.  This  personal  service 
brought  a  sense  of  responsibility,  created  an  interest,  and  provided 
an  incentive  to  carry  on  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibit.     The  field 
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director  received  the  following  letter  March.  20  from  Albert  O 
Hensley,  executive  secretary,  Bexar  County  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross : 

"A  most  effective  piece  of  public  information  work  has 
just  been  completed  in  San  Antonio  on  work  for  the  blind 
through  the  efforts  of  your  assocate  director.  In  the  face 
of  really  disheartening  difficulties  a  booth  was  organized 
and  supervised  where  demonstrations  were  given  by  blind 
people,  carried  out  under  the  finest  atmosphere  possible. 
Entirly  devoid  of  sensationalism  it  was  very  effective. 

"San  Antonio  is  a  difficult  community  to  work  in,  and 
organizing  such  an  effective  demonstration  from  a  very 
meager  background  was  a  real  accomplishment,  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  you  realize  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  very  real  discouragement. 

"The  Red  Cross  and  the  Lions  Clubs  are  going  ahead 
to  capitalize  as  far  as  possible  on  the  impetus  given  a  local 
association  for  the  blind,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
state  director  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  we  expect  to 
make  the  fine  work  of  the  Foundation's  representative  bear 
real  fruit  in  service  to  these  people." 

Conferences  were  held  in  Dallas  with  the  directors  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  the  community  chest,  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Fort  Worth  Committee  on  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Forth  Worth  Junior  League. 

Nebraska. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Omaha  Chapter  American  Red  Cress, 
Braille  Hand-Transcribing  Department;  the  Omaha  Public  Library, 
Braille  Book  Department;  the  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Omaha; 
and  the  State  Adult  Educational  Department,  an  exhibit  and 
demonstration  of  work  for  the  blind  was  organized  and  supervised 
at  the  Ar-Sar-Ben  Exhibition  conducted  by  the  Omaha  "World," 
April  3  to  8  inclusive.  Booth  space  was  donated  and  over  50,000 
people  visited  the  exhibit.  Miss  Florence  McCabe,  Committee  of 
Special  Education  among  the  Blind,  wrote  the  Foundation  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Committee  for  the  Blind  and  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  are  deeply  appreciative  for  the  contribu- 
tion the  Foundation  has  made  to  awaken  our  seeing  pub- 
lic in  the  possibilities  of  those  who  are  without  sight.  We 
feel  the  demonstration  was  very  worthwhile  and  most  suc- 
cessful." 
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Oklahoma. 

In  correspondence  with  Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell,  executive  secre- 
tary, Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  relative  to  the 
Tulsa  "World"  Magic  Empire  Exhibition  held  April  17  to  33  inclu- 
sive, Mrs.  Culwell  wrote:  "In  order  to  revive  interest  in  Tulsa  we 
are  very  anxious  to  take  part  in  this  exhibition."  An  exhibit  and 
demonstration  of  work  for  the  blind  was  held  under  the  auspices  bf 
the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  After  the  exhibit  Mrs.  Culwell  wrote 
the  Foundation  that  "The  exhibit  drew  a  large  crowd.  A  total  of 
73,000  came  during  the  week.  We  feel  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
our  effort.  A  large  number  of  people  appeared  genuinely  interest- 
ed and  we  contacted  a  number  of  blind  people." 

Arisona. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Louise  Wilber,  supervising  teacher  for 
the  blind  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  conferences 
were  held  at  Tucson.     As  a  result  Superintendent  Robert  B.  Mor- 
row,  Dr.    Wilber    and   the  Foundation's    representative    conferred 
with  Governor  Moeur  and  Mr.  Bene,  supervisor  of  State  Civilian 
Vocational   Rehabilitation,   relaitve  to  possible  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  blind.     Later  Mr.  Morrow  wrote  to  the  Foundation  as  follows : 
"Any  growth  or  expansion  of  work  in  Arizona  now 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Perhaps  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  some  of  the  agencies  which  the  Foundation's  rep- 
resentative suggested,  we  may  be  able  to  get  more  blind 
and  deaf  children  in  the  school.  I  am  glad  that  the  Found- 
ation's representative  stopped  in  Douglas  and  did  a  bit  of 
field  work  for  our  school.     I  feel  the  representative's  visit 
here  was  very  profitable." 

lozva — Kansas — Illinois. 

Conferences  were  held  relative  to  state  work  for  the  blind  with 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Jbwa  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Welfare  Department,  State  Visitation  of  the 
Adult  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

One-Fare  Concession. 

While  the  Foundation  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  one-fare 
concession  for  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  throughout  the  United 
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States,  we  are  authorized  to  purchase  these  tickets  only  within  the 
Central,  New  England,  and  Trunk  Line  Associations,  or,  in  other 
words,  east  of  Chicago'  and  north  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Blind  per- 
sons not  living  in  this  territory  apply  directly  to  their  ticket  agents 
for  this  concession.  During  the  last  year  we  have  purchased  170 
one-fare  tickets,  with  a  saving  to  Wind  persons  of  $2,553. 

Free  Radios. 

The  Foundation  has  distributed  126  free  radios  to  blind  persons 
in  twenty-one  states,  who  were  financially  unable  to  purchase  them. 

Watches. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company  make  watches  especially  de- 
signed for  blind  persons,  and  these  are  sold  through  our  discount 
department  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price.  During  this  last 
year  forty-three  of  these  watches  have  been  purchased  by  blind  per- 
sons. 

Radio  Discount  Service. 

Several  well-known  radio  manufacturers  have  very  generously 
offered  to  sell  their  radios  to  blind  persons  at  a  discount  of  from  40 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  when  purchased  through  the  Foundation 
office.  Seventeen  radios  have  been  purchased  in  this  way  during 
the  last  year. 

Embossers  List. 

This  is  a  list  of  books  reserved  through  our  office  by  the  dif- 
ferent braille  publishing  concerns  to  avoid  duplication.  This  list 
was  published  in  July  and  October  of  1932  and  in  January  1933. 
On  April  1  this  activity  was  turned  over  to  the  Foundation  Library. 

Outlook  For  The  Blind. 

The  "Outlook"  for  the  Blind  has  been  issued  quarterly  up  to 
1933  at  which  time  a  decision  was  made  to  have  it  published  five 
times  a  year — February,  April,  June,  October,  and  December.  This 
change  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  amount  of 
published  material  by  about  one-sixth  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  magazine.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  who  has  edited  the  "Out- 
look," has  given  special  thought  to  make  it  a  professional  magazine. 
She  has  endeavored  to  publish  articles  which  will  keep  workers  for 
the  blind  informed  on  a  wider  variety  of  professional  activities. 
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We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  contributors  who  have  prepared 
material  for  publication.  The  mailing  of  the  June  1933  issue 
amounted  to  1,558.  The  Braille  edition  is  constantly  growing. 
Judging  from  the  letters  received  from  blind  people,  the  Braille  edi- 
tion is  filling  a,  definite  need.     The  June  mailing,  list  numbered  901, 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  bureau  of  information  has  been  used  daily  regarding  all 
matters  relating  to  the  blind,  particularly  with  reference  to  voca- 
tions, education,  legislation,  radios,  watches,  one-fare  concession, 
and  special  appliances. 

The  field  representatives  of  the  Foundation  have  endeavored 
to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  public  to  see  and  to  feel  the  need 
for  work  among  the  blind,  to  strengthen  the  work  of  local  organiza- 
tions and  to  create  new  agencies  in  communities  where  they  are 
needed. 


CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOR  THE  BLIND 

PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 

*S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Although  the  Conference  of  State  Commissions  and  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  has  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  six 
years,  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
public  appearance  in  print.  Its  members,  therefore,  acknowledge 
with  very  sincere  appreciation  the  courtesy  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  which  has  made  this  possible. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  conference  has 
worked  diligently  to  bring  to  all  of  its  membership  an  understand- 
ing of  the  policies  and  programs  in  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  and  to  place  this  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  such 
national  agencies  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.     It  has  also 
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cooperated  with  these  national  agencies  and  other  associations  in  an 
effort  to  estabhsh  greater  uniformity  of  statistics  concerning  blind 
persons  and  the  causes  of  blindness  to  the  end  that  a  common  lan- 
guage might  be  spoken  concerning  these  matters  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  basis  of  this  solid  foundation  which  has  already 
been  made  it  is  intended  by  the  present  administration  of  the  con- 
ference to  further  the  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun. 

There  are  today  wide  variations  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  policies  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  blind  persons. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  variations  it  should  now  be  possible 
through  conferences  both  personal  and  by  correspondence  to  bring 
about  a  greater  uniformity,  providing  always,  of  course,  for  due 
consideration  of  variations  of  thought  and  practice  in  these  mat- 
ters which  have  grown  up  through  the  years. 

Much  can  also  be  done  to  develop  closer  cooperation  between 
the  conference  and  its  national  agencies  to  the  end  that  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  functions  of  each  greater  service  may 
be  rendered  by  all.  There  is  at  present  no  common  understanding 
of  the  relationship  which  should  exist  between  national  agencies  and 
state  agencies,  between  state  agencies  and  local  agencies.  A  com- 
mon understanding  of  this  sort  is  most  essential  if  we  are  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  in  the  common  cause  which  binds  us  all  together. 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

*Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Presiding 

Executive  Officer,  Neiv  Jersey  Coiiimissiou  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  State  Commissions 
and  Associations  for  the  Blind  was  called  to  order  Monday  after- 
noon, June  26,  1933,  at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.  by  the 
president.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  absence  of  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  the  secretary.  Stetson  K. 
Ryan  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tem.  There  were  twenty-three 
present. 
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The  roll  call  followed  and  responses  were  made  by  members 
from  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  Council,  Pennsylvania  Association,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and  Texas. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  research  agent  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind.  She  exhibited  the  work  of  the  committee  in  the  form  of : 
—  (1)  Register  (history  sheet)  ;  (2)  Classification  of  the  Causes 
of  Blindness;  (3)  Schedule  of  the  Degree  of  Vision  ;X^)  Physi- 
cian's Report  Form. 

It  was  voted :  That  we  endorse  the  four  forms  submitted  by 
Miss  McKay  and  urge  their  adoption  by  commissions  for  the  blind. 

It  was  suggested  by  A.  J.  Caldwell,  of  Louisiana,  that  a  letter 
be  sent  by  Miss  McKay  to  state  executives,  enclosing  copies  of  the 
four  forms  submitted  and  explaining  their  uses. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  a  letter 
from  the  conference  to  Governor  Ely,  of  Massachusetts,  urging  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Bramhall,  as  director  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  in  that  state. 

It  was  voted:  That  the  secretary  prepare  such  a  letter  for 
submission  to  the  society  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  present  and  spoke  on  the  executive  order  of  President  Roose- 
velt, opening  the  federal  buildings  to  stand  concessions  for  blind 
people.  He  explained  that  the  order  must  be  amplified  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  is  at  present  on  a  vacation.  Further  action  re- 
garding the  placement  of  blind  people  in  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings must,  therefore,  await  action  by  him. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  afternoon, 
June  28,  at  4  p.  m.  when  thirteen  members  were  present. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Hayes. 
There  was  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  How  best  to  control  and  direct  the  ambitions  of  blind  em- 
ployes who  desire  to  take  charge  of  shop  management. 

2.  Methods  for  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  home  teaching  activities. 

3.  Types  of  relief  for  blind  persons  willing  to  work  but  un- 
able to  secure  employment. 
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4.  What  constitutes  industrial  blindness  and  what  plans 
should  organizations  put  into  effect  for  assisting  this  group. 

5.  The  organization  and  financing  of  sight  saving  classes  in 
public  schools. 

6.  Ways  of  making  this  conference  more  effective  and  of 
presenting  its  conclusions  on  major  problems  to  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  of  New  York  said  that  she  thought  the 
conference  should  make  certain  studies  and  request  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  collate  the  material. 

It  was  voted :  That  the  conference  send  a  telegram  to  Gov- 
ernor Ely  of  Massachusetts  urging  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Bram- 
hall  as  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  and  that 
the  secretary  pro  teni  be  instructed  to  word  and  send  such  a  mes- 
sage. 

Miss  Hayes  appointed  Miss  Harper  of  New  York  and  M.  I. 
Tynan  of  Minnesota  as  members  of  a  nominating  committee.  The 
committee  presented  the  following  nominations : 

President,  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Pennsylvania 
Vice-president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer,   Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nom- 
inees and  they  were  declared  elected. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Article  1 :  Name.  The  name  shall  be  the  Association  of  Execu- 
tives of  State  Associations  and  Commissions  for  the  Blind. 

Article  2 :  Officers.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president, 
vice-president  and  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  perform 
the  usual  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Article  3 :  Executive  Committee.  The  officers  shall  constitute 
the  executive  committee  which  shall  arrange  for  meetings  of 
the  association. 
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Article  -i :  The  business  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall 
be  held  at  the  time  of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
Meetings  at  other  times  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Article  5 :  Elections.  All  elections  or  appointments  shall  call 
for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

Article  6 :  Membership.  Members  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  the  active  executive  heads  of  state  commissions  for 
the  blind  and  of  associations  doing  state-wide  work,  approv- 
ed by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  legal  customs  any  member  may 
authorize  a  proxy  to  act  for  him  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting. 

Article  T  :  The  purposes  of  the  association  shall  be :  A :  To  co- 
operate with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  in  all  movements  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  and  to  prevent  blindness:  B:  To  promote 
the  standardization  of  methods ;  C :  To  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  experiences  through  conferences  or  otherwise ;  D : 
To  promote  greater  cooperation  among  approved  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind ;  E :  To  promote  the  collection  of  data  on 
employment  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

Amendments. 

On  June  30,  1928,  the  constitution  was  amended  as  follows : 
That  the  name  of  the  organization  be  changed  to  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Commissions  and  Associations  for  the  Bhnd 
and  that  the  Conference  shall  meet  annually  prior  to  the  bi- 
nial  convention  of  the  respective  national  bodies. 

On  January  4,  1929,  the  by-laws  were  amended  as  follows : 

Article  8 :  That  the  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  provided  said  proposed  amendment  has  been 
presented  to  the  executive  committee  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  meeting  and  notice  of  such  proposed  amendment 
has  been  included  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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CONFERENCE  ROSTER 

Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  -134-1  Avenue  C, 
Avondale,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kate 
F.  Greenlaw. 

Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado.  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Executive  Secretary,  Stetson  K. 
Ryan. 

Delavv^are  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305-307  West  Eighth 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 
Stevens. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Executive 
Secretary,  Home  Teacher  and  Placement  Agent,  Miss  Dolores 
Gamble,  152  Northeast  51th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Illinois  Division  of  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind,  204  North 
La  Cross  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Division  Chief,  Charles  E.  Com- 
stock. 

Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  536  West  30th 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Executive  Secretary,  C.  D.  Chad- 
wick. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.     Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.     Executive  Secretary,  Oscar  L.  Jones. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  BHnd,  110  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.     Director,  Robert  I.  Bramhall. 

Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.     Supervisor,  M.  I.  Tynan. 

Mississippi  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Old  Capitol,  Jackson, 
Mississippi.     Executive  Secretary,  Jesse  A.  Adams. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1722  E.  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.       Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder. 
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New  Hampshire  Division  of  the  Blind,  State  House,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.     Supervisor,  James  T.  Riddervold. 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind ,  1060  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Executive  Officer,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  80  Centre  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  S.  Har- 
per. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  335  South  High  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.     Executive  Secretary,  William  Bartram. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  State  House, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Culwell. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Education  Build- 
ing, State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Penn.  Executive  Director,  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308-316  South  Craig 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Executive  Secretary,  H.  Randolph  Lati- 
mer. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  State  House,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.     Supervisor,  Jarvis  C.  Worden. 

South  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1131  Calhoun 
Street,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ellen  Beach 
Mack. 

Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind,  42nd  and  Charlotte 
Streets,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Executive  Secretary,  Frank  R. 
Morton. 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 
Supervisor,  Mrs.  Mabel  Becham. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  135  Motor  Avenue, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     Vice-Chairman,  Murray  B.  Allen. 

A'ermont  Department  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  Montpelier, 
Vermont.  Field  Director,  Miss  Marion  Roberta  Townsend  (re- 
signed.) 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Virginia.    Executive  Secretary,  L.  L.  Watts. 
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Wisconsin  State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind,  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.     Director,  W.   U.   Parks. 

Wyoming  Department  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.    Field  \Vorker,  Miss  Virginia  L.  Warkley. 


PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

A  meeting  of  the  proposed  Association  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers was  held  June  2^  with  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Covill,  principal  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  in  charge.  First,  the  purposes 
of  the  organization,  as  originally  outlined  at  the  convention  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  in  19o2,  were  discussed,  namely:  "That  classroom 
teachers  might  be  more  largely  represented  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. ;  that  more  time  on  the  program,  and  more 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  classroom  problems,  be  given  to  class- 
room teachers  at  the  biennial  conferences ;  that  more  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  con- 
ventions. 

The  following  matters  were  discussed  but,  due  to  the  limited 
number  in  attendance,  no  formal  votes  were  taken : 

1.  The  organization  of  an  Association  of  Classroom  Teach- 
ers. It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  such  separate  organ- 
ization should  be  formed.  The  immediate  outcome  of  the  initial 
meeting  of  classroom  teachers  on  June  29,  1932,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  teachers  on  the  executive  committee.  (Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts  has  since  become  superintendent  of  the  Idaho  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  leaving  two  teachers  on  this  committee.)  Also, 
in  recognition  of  the  expressed  needs  of  the  classroom  teachers, 
ample  provision  is  being  made  to  care  for  them  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis  next  spring.  The  desire  was  expressed  by  this 
group  to  give  full  support  and  co-operation  in  making  the  conven- 
tions of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  mutually  helpful  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents. 

2.  Suggested  topics  of  especial  interest  to  classroom  teachers, 
to  be  discussed  at  the  next,  convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.     A  list  of 
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these  topics  will  be  compiled  and  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

3.  Certification  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  offered  for  consideration 
the  question  of  some  form  of  honorary  certification  for  teachers  of 
the  blind,  taking  into  consideration  their  training,  experience  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

•i.  How  can  the  Teachers  Forum  be  made  more  helpful? 
Several  suggestions  of  interest  were  made.  These  will  be  forward- 
ed to  the  editor,  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  above  topics,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Genevieve  Coville. 
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Directory  of  National  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  lay 
organization  whose  expressed  objects  are :  "The  consideration  and 
promotion  of  the  education,  employment,  advancement,  and  gener- 
al welfare  of  the  blind  inhabitants  of  North  America  and'  the 
American  dependencies  through  such  measures  and  agencies  as  may 
be  deemed  best  adapted  to  their  needs." 

Membership  is  open  to  all  adult  persons,  residents  of  North 
America  or  any  American  dependency,  engaged  or  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  association  holds  its  convention  biennially,  usually  in  the 
month  of  June  at  the  time  and  place  prescribed  by  its  executive 
committee,  and  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  such  convention  are  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  its  members. 

The  association  appoints  two  representatives  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Project  on  Books  for  the 
Blind,  and  two  representatives  on  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
which  is  charged  with  the  interpretation  and  application  of  rules 
in  the  publication  of  Braille  books  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  co-operates  with  a  similar  committee  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  uniformity  in  the  printing  of  Braille  among 
all  English  speaking  peoples. 


THE  AMERICAN   BIBLE   SOCIETY 

BIBLE  HOUSE,  ASTOR  PLACE, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Approaching  the  completion  of  100  years  of  its  service  to  the 
blind,  begun  in  1835,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  a  good  record 
for  the  biennium  1931-1932. 

1.  It  distributed  from  its  office  at  the  Bible  House,  New 
York,  9,599  embossed  volumes  of  the  Bible  as  follows :  Revised 
Braille,  7,318;  Moon,  981;  New  York  Point,  936;  English  Braille, 
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103;  Line  Letter,  100;  American  Braille,  SO;  Spanish  Braille,  61; 
Portugese  Braille,  12  ;  German  Moon,  4 ;  Italian  Moon,  2 ;  French 
Braille,  1 ;  French  Moon,  1 ;  Total— 9,599. 

Through  its  Foreign  Agencies,  1,4:91  volumes  were  distribut- 
ed as  follows :  Japanese  Braille,  980 ;  Arabic  Braille,  3-40 ;  Arabic 
]\Ioon,  109 ;  Spanish  Braille,  -12 ;  Portugese  Braille,  12 ;  Siamese 
Braille,  -i ;  ]\Iandarin  Braille,  2  ;  Armenian  Braille,  1 ;  English  Re- 
vised Braille,  1 ;  Total— 1,491. 

The  grand  total  of  embossed  volumes  supplied  in  twenty-four 
languages  and  systems  for  the  period  1835-1932,  inclusive,  is 
106,382. 

2.  Two  features  of  this  work  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
One  is  that  these  volumes  practically  all  go  directly  to  individuals 
for  their  personal  use  and  not  to  the  shelves  of  libraries  or  institu- 
tions. To  seventeen  State  Schools  for  the  Blind  435  gifts  of  the 
Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  in  Braille  were  sent,  at  their 
request,  for  presentation  to  graduates  and  other  students  leaving 
the  schools  permanently.  The  second  fact  is  that  while  the  society 
offers  to  make  full  donations  of  these  expensive  volumes  to  any  not 
able  to  purchase,  the  great  bulk  of  the  volumes  have  been  purchas- 
ed by  the  blind  or  their  friends  at  the  special  25c-a-volume  price 
which  the  society  has  made  in  recent  years.  In  this  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  friends  who  wish  to  make  these  embossed  vol- 
umes more  easily  available  and  so  contribute  the  difference  between 
the  special  25c  price  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  volumes  which  runs 
from  $2  to  $8.  Distribution  in  this  country  is  made  from  the 
Society's  headquarters,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
Abroad  it  is  accomplished  through  the  Foreign  Agencies  of  the 
Society. 


THE   AMERICAN    BROTHERHOOD   OF   FREE   READING 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

184  SOUTH  OXFORD  AVENUE, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Brotherhood  publishes  Braille  books  and  magazines  on  a 
non-profit  basis.  Books  on  travel,  biography,  science,  fiction,  etc. 
are  being  produced.  These  books  are  for  the  free  use  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 
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The  Brotherhood  pubHshes  monthly  "The  All  Story  Braille 
Magazine,"  the  only  all  fiction  Braille  magazine  in  the  world.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  leading  ink-print  fiction 
magazines  we  are  able  to  give  the  blind  the  very  best  in  modern 
short  stories. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Brotherhood  work  is  its  free  libra- 
ry service.  A  fine  selection  of  bound  books  of  its  own  production 
and  copies  of  "The  All  Story  Braille  Magazine,"  and  also  copies  of 
"The  Reader's:  Digest,"  are  loaned  to  the  blind  everywhere.  Book 
lists,  printed  in  Braille,  are  sent  upon  request.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  employees  are  blind.  For  further  information  write  to 
The  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  184  So. 
Oxford  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

125  EAST  46TH  STREET, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  an  organization 
nation-wide  in  scope,  designed  to  promote  those  interests  of  the 
blind  which  cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies. 
Among  its  activities  are  the  following  : 

Research  in  such  fields  as : 

Education,  Vocational  opportunities.  Social  adjustment.  Sta- 
tistics, Legislation,  Mechanical  appliances  such  as  the  Talking  book, 
and  the  new  Braille  Typewriter. 

Consultation  Service. — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  ofl:ered 
comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers 
on  education,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  and  other 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Field  Service. — Assistance  is  rendered  to  state  and  commu- 
nity agencies  in  the  promotion  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
the  organization  of  new  activities,  and  the  education  of  the  public. 

Library  Service. — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered 
the  facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of  more  than  5,000 
books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their 
welfare. 
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Publications. — Two  magazines  of  special  interest  to  workers 
for  the  blind  are  published  (in  both  ink-print  and  Braille)  ;  The 
Teachers  Forum  for  instructors  of  blind  children,  and  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  f.or  all  workers  for  the  blind.  Books  and  pamphlets 
of  professional  interest  are  also  published  from  time  to  time. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals. — The  Foundation  offers  cer- 
tain services  to  blind  individuals,  including 

Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind. 

Scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  for  their  vocational 
preparation. 

Arrangements  for  the  one-fare  railroad  privilege  for  blind  per- 
sons and  their  guides. 

Discount  service  on  radios  and  watches. 

Distribution  of  free  radios  to  blind  persons  unable  to  buy 
them. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation. — The  Foundation  is  sup- 
ported principally  by  annual  contributions  and  memberships.  Pro- 
fessional membership  is  open  to  any  person  actively  engaged  in  or 
connected  zvith  zvork  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind,  upon 
payment  of  .$2.00  or  more  per  annum,  A  professional  member  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  The  Teacher's  Forum, 
and  certain  other  publications  of  the  Foundation,  as  issued. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Louisville,  Ky. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  by  the  Act  of 
January  20,  1858,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  Printing  House  is  completing 
its  75th  year  of  continuous  service  to  the  blind. 

The  management  of  the  Printing  House  is  vested  by  law  in  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  persons,  citizens  of  Louisville, 
and  all  the  superintendents  of  the  public  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  Since 
1879  the  principal  project  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  has  been  the  pul^lication  of  embossed  books  and  the  manu- 
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facture  of  tangible  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind.  To  provide  free  of  charge  the  necessary  embossed 
Hterature  and  tangible  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  student 
blind  Congress  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  which  amount  is  allocated 
to  the  schools  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  official  school  book  printery  for 
the  blind,  the  American  Printing  House  has  undertaken  to  print 
embossed  books  and  magazines  for  various  agencies  which  have 
found  it  more  economical  to  patronize  the  Printing  House  than  to 
equip  and  maintain  presses  of  their  own.  In  general  the  policy  of 
the  Printing  House  is  to  offer  its  facilities  to  other  agencies  on  a 
cost  basis,  charging  for  its  work  barely  enough  to  pay  the  produc- 
tion cost  of  books  and  articles  manufactured,  plus  a  reasonable 
amount  for  the  incidental  operating  expenses  of  the  plant. 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  publica- 
tion of  embossed  magazines  for  the  blind.  During  1933  ten  Braille 
magazines  were  printed  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  The  Printing  House  sponsors  only  one  Braille  magazine, 
the  Braille  edition  of  the  Readers  Digest.  From  a  modest  begin- 
ning this  project  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  The  Braille  edi- 
tion now  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  United  States  and 
also  in  foreisrn  countries. 


THE  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  NORTH  VERMONT  AVENUE, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  is  a  national  insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  social,  industrial  and  literary  advancement 
of  the  blind.  With  headquarters  at  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  it  was  established  to  acquire  and  extend 
the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated 
philanthropic  institution,  founded  in  1919.  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  nine  trvistees,  elected  annually  by  the  members. 
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Among  its  activities  are : 

1.  Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  printed  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type  on  a  non-profit  basis  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay. 
Two  Braille  magazines  are  now  published  regularly,  and  a  maga- 
zine in  the  Moon  type  is  being  launched.  Light  is  the  name  of  the 
magazine  in  ink-print  devoted  to  feature  stories  on  the  successful 
blind. 

2.  A  modern  printing  plant,  well  equipped  for  the  printing  of 
books  and  magazines  both  in  Braille  and  Moon  type. 

3.  A  Bureau  of  Better  Business  and  Social  Welfare  for  the 
Blind,  its  object  being  to  find  employment  or  business  locations  for 
able-bodied  blind  men  and  women  in  the  professions  and  trades, 
and  to  lend  aid  as  well  to  the  indigent  blind. 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  Free  Lending  Library  being  stocked 
with  literature  bearing  upon  the  various  trades  and  professions  fol- 
lowed by  the  blind,  whether  sponsored  by  the  Braille  Institute  or 
published  by  other  agencies.  Licluded  in  these,  the  library  now 
has  works  on  the  principles  of  insurance,  commercial  law,  real 
estate,  business  ethics,  social  and  political  economy,  salesmanship, 
journalism,  and  many  other  subjects.  However,  literature  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Braille  and  Moon  types  is  being  added. 

5.  Free  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  Braille  and  in  the 
mastery  of  Moon  reading;  also  free  instruction  in  other  subjects 
ordinarily  handled  by  home  teachers. 

6.  Scholarships  for  vocational  and  higher  education  in 
branches  of  the  trades  and  professions  found  practical  for  the  blind. 

T.  To  engage  in  all  other  humanitarian  efforts  incidental  to 
the  social,  industrial,  professional  and  literary  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  to  cooperate  to  this  end  with  other  agencies. 


THE  CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VINE  STREET, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  established 
in  1901  by  the  Misses  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  Public  Library  in  Cincinnati.     The  purpose  of  the 
Society  was  to  furnish  books  in  embossed  types  to  blind  readers; 
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and  to  carry  on  varied  activities  to  benefit  blind  people.  The  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  co-operated  with  the  Society  in 
the  distribution  of  sewing  and  fancy  work  which  has  furnished 
employment  for  blind  people  in  their  homes.  Oculists  have  given 
their  services  and  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Co.  has  donated 
tickets  which  have  entitled  the  holder  to  transportation  on  its  lines. 
Tickets  for  entertainments  have  been  distributed  by  the  Society. 
The  number  of  borrowers  of  books  has  exceeded  1500.  The  So- 
ciety arranges  for  three  weekly  readings  by  volunteers.  John  Ralls 
is  the  librarian  for  the  blind. 


THE  CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.   Healthy,  Ohio 

The  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  established  May  8, 
1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  Clovernook  was  the 
former  home  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  and  was  a  gift  to  the  Misses 
Trader  by  the  late  William  A.  Procter. 

Clovernook  is  the  only  home  for  blind  girls  in  Ohio  and  it  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  and  occupation  for 
homeless  blind  girls  and  women.  It  is  a  farm  of  twenty-nine  acres 
and  besides  the  Cary  Cottage  of  seven  rooms,  there  is  the  main  build- 
ing consisting  of  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  office  and 
thirty-six  bed-rooms,  three  solariums,  sleeping  porch  and  two  other 
large  porches.  For  four  years  after  the  home  was  established  the 
girls  were  busy  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing  and  piecing  quilts.  In 
1907  a  weaving  shop  was  built  and  nine  hand  looms  installed.  On 
these  looms  are  woven  rag  rugs,  coverlets,  automobile  blankets,  lin- 
en sets,  scarfs  made  out  of  wool  and  cotton,  knitting  bags,  porch 
pillows,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  department  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  articles  made  by  hand  and  on  the  sewing  machine,  such,  as 
aprons,  laundry  bags,  dress  bags  and  towels  hemmed,  also  ironing 
board  covers  and  iron  holders. 

In  1915  a  building  was  erected  for  the  estabhshment  of  Braille 
printing.  This  work  was  started  in  a  small  way  with  one  machine 
called  a  stereotype.  There  are  now  eight  stereotype  machines,  four 
power  presses  and  a  binding  department.  Magazines  and  books  are 
printed  in  Braille  and  twenty-one  blind  girls  are  kept  busy  in  this 
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shop.  The  building  that  houses  the  two  industries  is  a  quadrangle 
about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  wide  and  about  one  hundred 
feet  deep  with  a  court  forty-three  by  sixty-eight  feet. 

There  are  now'  thirty-nine  girls  and  women  in  the  home  and 
they  all  take  care  of  their  rooms  before  going  to  the  shops. 

They  get  a  good  deal  of  recreation  going  to  the  theatres  and 
concerts  and  a  number  of  entertainments^  are  given  in  the  home. 


THE  JOHN  MILTON  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

210  BIBLE  HOUSE,  ASTOR  PLACE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Foundation  has  begun  one  phase  of  its  program.  The 
John  Milton  Magazine  was  launched  in  December,  1932,  and  proved 
a  happy  Christmas  surprise  to  those  on  the  mailing  list,  which  has 
doubled  during  the  half  year,  1,600  copies  of  the  Magazine  now 
reaching  some  2000  readers  found  in  every  state  save  Nevada,  and 
seventeen  foreign  countries.  About  half  ofi  its  eighty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  Uniform  Sunday  School  Lessons ;  the  other  half  carry- 
ing devotional,  inspirational,  and  informational  articles,  a  hymn 
with  music  appearing  in  each  issue. 

The  aim  is  to  place  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  blind  choice  arti- 
cles which  the;  sighted  enjoy,  they  being  chiefly  reprints  from  evan- 
gelical religious  monthlies  and  weeklies.  The  magazine  is  edited 
by'  the  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain^  D.  D.,  assisted  by  an  editorial 
committee  consisting  of  Rev.  John  T.  Faris,  D.  D.,  Rev.  James  S. 
Kittell,  D.  D.,  and  Miss  Margaret  T.  Applegarth. 

The  magazine  is  given  free  to  all  who  register  with  a  10  cent 
fee,  and  send  their  full  name  and  address  to  the  Foundation  at  210 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLINDNESS,  INC. 

450  SEVENTH  AVENUE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  in- 
corporated  lay   organization   engaged   in    a  program  of  eliminating 
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preventable  loss  of  sight.     As  stated  in  the  By-laws,  its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation, 
any  causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blind- 
ness or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the 
press,  publications,  correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  in- 
terviews and  other  media  of  public  education.  It  endeavors  to  co- 
ordinate its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  and  to  co-oper- 
ate in  any  phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern 
slides,  lectures,  charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving  projects  are 
available  on  request.  Publishes  the  following  periodicals :  Sight- 
Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2  a  year ;  Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange, 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes,  five  times  a 
yeaiT;  News  Letter  on  Sight  Conservation,  published  occasionally; 
and  an  Annual  Report. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Ill  EAST  59TH  STREET, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York'  City,  sends  free  to  blind  children  and  to  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  The  Searchlight, 
founded  in  1912,  a  juvenile  Braille  magazine  published  monthly 
(July  and  August  excepted)  ;  edited  and  printed  by  the  blind  on 
The  Lighthouse  Braille  Press. 

The  editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  blind  children 
for  the  free  mailing  list.  Address  Lighthouse  No.  1,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

King  of  Prussia,  Penn. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  child  who,  though  teachable,  is  a 
misfit  in  the  ordinary  school  for  the  blind  because  of  some  added 
mental  or  physical  handicap? 

There  is  a  school  in  Pennsylvania  for  these  doubly  handicap- 
ped children.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  Valley  Forge,  bearing  the 
century  old  name.  King  of  Prussia. 

This  school  is  in  the  home  of  its  founder  and  principal,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  teacher  of 
expression  in  the  Overbrook  School  for  Blind. 

Surrounded  by  a  normal  home  life,  Mrs.  Greaves  and  her  effi- 
cient helpers  are  developing  their  pupils  to  be  "socially  fit", 
with  a  background  of  culture  and  music  and  the  ability  to-  aid  in 
their  own  support.  Singers  and  a  stringed  orchestra  arc  giving 
concerts  and  demonstrations  of  weaving,  knitting,  caning,  typing 
and  basketry  which  convince  the  audience  of  the  practical  training 
received  in  the  school. 

Guests  are  welcome.  The  Royer-Greaves  Monthly,  contain- 
ing articles  by  the  pupils,  is  sent  upon  request. 


THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

WHIPPANY  ROAD, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  philanthropic  organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  dog  guides  for  those  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  use  them.  The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit 
a  freedom  of  motion  almost  equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  person  and 
quite  equal  in  safety. 

The  organization  was  founded  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis 
of  Philadelphia  and  Morris  S.  Frank,  himself  blind,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  un- 
der its  welfare  laws  in  1932  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  It  is  national  in  scope  and  has  so  far  supplied  ap- 
proximately 100  dogs  working  in  the  States  of  California,  Canada, 
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Connecticut,  Washington,  D.  C,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Vermont.  The  work  is  support- 
ed by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  does  not  conflict  with  any  activ- 
ity of  exisiting  agencies  created  for  the  education  and  improvement 
of  the  status  of  the  blind.  Rather  does  it  closely  co-operate  with 
them  and  the  nature  of  the  work  solves  many  problems  of  place- 
ments in  gainful  occupations.  This  fact  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  by  rehabilitation  agencies.  It  is  calculated  that  approxi- 
mately 10,000  persons  could  successfully  be  helped  by  dogs  in  the 
field. 

The  Seeing  Eye  invites  correspondence  or,  if  possible,  person- 
al calls  to  discuss  these  new  rehabilitation  possibilities  and  hopes 
that  every  agency  will  take  advantage  of  the  service  it  offers. 

Headquarters :  Whippany  Road,  Morristown,   N.  J. 

Officers  :  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  President ;  Harry  W.  Harrison ; 
First  Vice-President;  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  Vice-President,  Divi- 
sion for  Training  and  Research  ;  *Morris  S.  Frank,  Vice-President ; 
Division  for  the  Blind ;  James  H.  Perkins,  Treasurer,  Chairman 
Board  of  Directors,  National  City  Bank,  New  York;  W.  H.  Ebel- 
ing,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

*Blind. 
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Membership  Roster   1933-1934 


A 
Adickes,   William  J. 
Field    Secretary,    N.    J.    Commission 

for  the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,    N.   J. 

Affelder,   Miss  Katherine 
Barbizon    Plaza    Hotel 
101  West  58th  Street 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

Aherne,    Mrs.    Vina  M. 

Teacher,    Sight-Saving    Class,    New 

Haven   Public   Schools 
146    Grafton    Street 
New    Haven,    Connecticut 

Allen,    Alfred 

Executive   Secretary,  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind 
584  Lincoln  Avenue 
W^innetka,    Illinois 

Allen,   Dr.   Edward  E. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion 

1737    Cambridge    Street,    Room    503 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts 

Allen,  W.  E. 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind, 

Austin,  Texas 

Armstrong,    Airs.   R.   F. 

Vice-chairman,  Braille  Committee 
American    Red    Cross 

598    Madison    Avenue 

New  York,   N.   Y. 

Atkinson,    J.    Robert 

Founder  and  Business  Manager, 
Universal  Braille  Press    ' 

739   North  Vermont  Avenue 

Los   Angeles,   California 

Atkinson,   Mrs.   J.    Robert 

Treasurer,    Universal    Braille    Press 

739   North   Vermont  Avenue 

Los   Angeles,    California 

B 
Baker,   Capt.   E.  A. 
Managing         Director,         Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
186    Beverley    Street 
Toronto,    2,    Ontario,    Canada 

*Deceased 


Baker,   F.  A. 

President,    American  Brotherhood  of 

Free   Reading   for   the   Blind 
184   South    Oxford   Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

^Baldwin,    Millard  W. 
Superintendent,      Maine      Institution 

for  the  Blind 
207  Park  Avenue 
Portland,   Maine 

Ball,   A.   L. 

Executive  Secretary,  Branch  for  the 
Blind 

Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety 

1210   Spear   Street 

Logansport,    Indiana 

Barney,    Mrs.    Bolina    B. 
Christian    Science   Publishing   Co. 
107   Falmouth   Street 
Boston,   Massacuhsetts 

Bartram,   William   E. 
Executive    Secretary,  Ohio    Commis- 
sion  for   the   Blind 
337  South  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Beahm,    Miss    Ruth 

Home  Teacher,    Virginia  Commission 

for   the   Blind 
3003    Parkwood   Avenue 
Richmond,    Virginia 

Beck,  John  L. 

Superintendent,      Maryland      Work- 
shop  for  the  Blind,   Inc. 
601  North  Fulton  Avenue 
Baltimore,    Maryland 

Berger,   Miss  Lorraine  N. 

Home    Teacher,    Connecticut    Board 

of   Education  of   the   Blind 
R.F.D.   No.   3,  Box  125 
Bridgeport,    Connecticut 

Berinstein,    Benjamin 
Counsellor   at   Law 
11  West  42nd  Street 
New   York,    N.    Y. 

Berinstein,    Mrs.    Benjamin 
11  West  42nd  Street 
New   York,    N.   Y. 
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Berinstein,  Mrs.   Gottfried  D. 
Blind  Service  Asso. 
185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,    Illinois 

Blair,  W.  S. 

Shop    Instructor,    Worshop    for    the 

Blind 
1103    Monticello    Road 
Charlottesville,    Virginia 

Brinkerhoff,  Miss  Miriam 
Supt.,  Dauphin  County  Branch,   Pa. 
Association    for    the   Blind,    Inc. 
308  North  Second  Street 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania 

Broderick,  Miss  Katherine 
High  School  Teacher 
Rowlesburg,   West  Virginia 

Broun,   C.  L. 

Placement  Director,   Commission  for 

the    Blind 
80   Centre   Street 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

Brown,   W.   M. 

Supt,   School  for  the  Blind 

Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Bryan,   Frank   C. 

Manager,    Perkins    Institution  Work- 
shop 
549  East  Fourth  Street 
South   Boston,    Massachusetts 

Bullock,   Mrs.   Isabel  Russell 

Field    Nurse,    Virginia    Commission 

for   the   Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richm.ond,    Virginia 

Burke,    M.   W. 

Brunswick    Billiard    Parlors 

Rowlesburg,    West   Virginia 

Burritt,   Dr.   O.   H. 

Principal,    Pa.,    Institution    for    the 

Instruction   of   the   Blind 
64th   Street  and   Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Busch,    Miss    Marie   A. 
Home    Teacher,    Missouri    Commis- 
sion  for  the  Blind 
117  East   Dunklin   Street 
Jefferson   City,   Missouri 


Caldwell,    A.    J. 

Supt.,   School  for  the  Blind 

Baton    Rouge,    Louisiana 

Campbell,    Mrs.    Mary   Dranga 
Executive     Director,      Headquarters 

for  the   Blind 
285    Schermerhorn    Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,   Ralph  H. 
Executive  Secretary,  Columbia  Poly- 
technic   Institute    for    the    Blind 
1808  H   Street,   N.   W. 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Carroll,   Mrs.   Mary 

Industrial      Home      of      Mechanical 

Trades   for   the   Adult  Blind 
3601    Telegraph    Avenue 
Oakland,    California 

Carter,  R.   Frank,  Jr. 
Workshop   Manager,  Virginia   Com- 
mission  for   the   Blind 
3003   Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,    Virginia 

Case,  George  B. 

Managing    Director,  Industrial  Home 

for   the   Blind,   Inc. 
520    Gates    Avenue 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Chadwick,   C.   D. 

Executive    Secretary,   Board    of    In- 
dustrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 
536  West  30th   Street 
Indianapolis,    Indiana 

Chamberlain,   Dr.   Lewis   B. 
Secretary,   Work   for   the   Blind 
American   Bible    Society 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chamberlain,    Miss    Mary   C. 
Librarian,     State     Library     for    the 

Blind 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chappie,  B.  P. 

President,    School    for   the   Blind 

Bathgate,    N.    D. 

Clunk,   Joseph   F.. 

Placement  Agent,  Canadian  National 

Institute   for   the   Blind 
186    Beverley    Street 
Toronto,   2,   Ontario,  Canada 
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Connelly,    T.    W.,    Jr. 

Supervisor,    Roanoke    Society  for  the 

Blind 
504   Thirteenth    Street,    S.    W. 
Roanoke,    Virginia 
Conway,    Miss    Margaret 
Home    Teacher,    Div.    of    Visitation, 

Department    of    Public    Welfare 
6221   Evans  Avenue 
Chicago,   Illinois 
Costigan,  E.  F. 
Workshop    Manager,    State    Agency 

for  the   Adult   Blind 
125   North  Water   Street 
Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 
Courtne}',   Thompson   A. 
President,    Batavia   Adumni   Ass'n. 
174   Ferry   Street 
Troy,   N.  Y. 

Coville,  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Principal,    Department  for  the    Blind, 

Virginia    School    for    the    Deaf 

and   Blind 
Staunton,   Virginia 
Cowgill,    Albert    B. 
Teacher,   Pa.   Institution   for  the   In- 
struction  of   the   Blind 
64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Crawford,  Miss  Margaret 
Home   Teacher,   Pa.    Home  Teaching 

Society 
2425    Christian    Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Culwell,    Mrs.    F.    S. 
Executive        Secretary,        OH^lioma 

Commission  for  Adult  Blind 
State  Capitol 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Curado,  A.  L. 

Supt.,  Trades  Department,  Connec- 
ticut  Institute   for   the   Blind 

Box    1414 

Hartford,    Connecticut 

Curado,   Mrs.   A.    L. 

Matron,  Trades  Department,  Con- 
necticut  Institute    for   the    Blind 

Box    1414 

Hartford,    Connecticut 

Curtis,   John   B. 

Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Chicago   Public    Schools 

6827    Ridgeland    Avenue 

Chicago,   Illinois 


D 

Daniel,  Miss  M.  Jesse 

Clerk,   Va.   Commision   for  the  Blind 

3003   Parkwood   Avenue 

Richmond,    Virginia 

Dean,   Franklin   Jr. 

Stereotypist  and  Proof  Reader,  Am. 
Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading 
for   the    Blind 

159    South    Kingsley   Drive 

Los   Angeles,    California 

DeFrances,    Miss    Theresa 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Association 
for   the   Blind 

1895   Grand   Concourse 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delesderniers,    Mrs.    Corinne 

Former  Home  Teacher,  Conn.  Board 
of   Education  of   the   Blind 

638   Lenox   Avenue 

Pen.    Sta.,   Daytona   Beach,    Fla. 

Delfino,   Liborio 

Manager  and  Field  Officer,  Sales- 
room and  Exchange  for  the 
Blind 

1305   Locust    Street 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

Delfino,    Mrs.    Liborio 

Head,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Free 
Library   of    Philadelphia 

Logan   Square 

Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania 

Dickinson,  Raymond  M. 

Home  Teacher,  Visitation  of  Adult- 
Blind 

6915   East   End  Avenue 

Chicago,   111. 

Dunn,   Miss   Mabel  Cole 

Member,  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers   for   the   Blind,   Inc. 

Baskerville,   Virginia 

Dunn,   Matthevv'  A. 

Director,  Pa.,  Workshop  for  the 
Blind 

106    Onyx   Avenue 

Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 

E 
Eastman,    Miss    Mary   W. 
Home    Teacher,    San    Francisco    As- 
sociation   for   the   Blind,   Inc. 
437    Dolores    Street 
San   Francisco,   California 
Ebeling,   Willi   H. 
Secretary,   The   Seeing  Eye,   Inc. 
Morristown,    N.    J. 
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Ellis,  A.  C. 

Supt.,  American  Printing  House  for 

the  Blind,  Inc. 
1839   Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Harrison 
President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Farrell,  Gabriel,  Jr. 
Director,  Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Feuchtwanger,    Miss    Marian 

Board    Member,    Connecticut    Board 

of  Education  of  the  Blind 
473  Edgewood  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

FitzPatrick,   Mrs.   Ethel 

Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,    Inc. 

505  Catherine  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Miss  Alice 

Secretary   and    Guide   to    Aliss    Kate 

Foley 
146  McAllister  Street 
San   Francisco,   California 

Foley,  Miss  Kate  M. 

Home  Teacher,  Calif.   State  Library 

146  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Fowler,   Elwyn  H. 

Manager,    Tuning   Department,    Per- 
kins Institution 
142  Irving  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Frank,  Col.  Morris  S. 

Managing  Director,  The  Seeing  Eye 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Frankel,  Mrs.  Esther 

Executive     Secretary,      Mutual     Aid 

Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul 
203  Wilder  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

*Freeman,  Rev.  A.  J. 
1220  Fifteenth  Street 
Moline,  Illinois 
*Deceased 


French,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Home  Teacher,  R.  I.  Bureau  for  the 

Blind 
46  California  Avenue 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Frost,  Frank  L. 

President     and     General     Manager, 

Albany      Association      for      the 

Bhnd 
208    State    Street 
Albany,   N.  Y. 

Furman,  Louis  J. 

Home    Teacher,    N.    Y     Association 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
3647    Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Furman,  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
3647  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

G 

Garside,  Miss  Lillian 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
9  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Former    Field   Worker,    Perkins   In- 
stitution 
37  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,    Massachusetts 

Glover,  Calvin  S. 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  As- 
sociation for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind 

1548  Central  Parkway 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucille  A. 
Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  Public  Library 
476  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Golladay,  R.  M. 

Principal,   Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 
Romney.  West  Virginia 

Greaves,  Mrs.  Jessie  R. 

Principal     and     Chairman     Advisory 

Board,      Royer-Greaves      School 

for  the   Blind 
King  of  Prussia,   Pennsjdvania 

Green,  S.  M. 

Supt.,  Missouri   School  for  the  Blind 

3815   Mae-nolia  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Griffin,  Stanley  A. 

Treasurer,     Lowell     Association     of 

the  Blind,   Inc. 
36   John   Street 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Griffith,  Miss  Roberta  A.  - 
Executive  Secretary,  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight-Conservation 
336  Sheldon  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


H 

Hall,  Emory 

Worker,    Va.    Commission     for    the 

Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Hall,  Mrs.  Emory 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003   Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Hamilton,  Charles  A. 

Supt,  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hammon,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Territorial  Shop  for  the  Adult  Blind 
1183  Alakea  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Hanford,  Miss  Bertha 

Special  State  and  County  Agent  for 

the     Blind,     State     and    County 

Agency  for  the  Blind 
312  West  Superior  Street 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

Harper,  Miss  Grace  S. 

Executive     Secretary,    N.     Y.    State 

Commission  for  the  Blind 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Harriet  Russell 
President,   Lynn  Association  for  the 

Blind,    Inc. 
Lynn,   Mass. 

Harvey,  Miss  Ethel  L. 

Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of 

Education  of  the  Blind 
15  McKinley  Avenue 
Norwich,  Connecticut 


Hayes,  Charles  B. 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind 
125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 

Executive  Officer,  N.  J.  Commission 

for  the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry,  Miss  Nellie  G. 
Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    State    Com- 
mission  for  the   Blind 
6  Margaret  Street 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 

Social    Worker,    Connecticut    Board 

of   Education  of  the  Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Herrmann,   Miss   Lydia 

Home    Teacher,    N.    J.    Commission 

for  the  Blind 
183  Congress  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Herzfield,  Miss  Flossie  D. 
Executive    Secretary,    Mobile    Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind 
8  North  Claiborne  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama 

Hess,  Miss  Lillian 

Home  Teacher,  N.    Y.    State    Com- 
mission for  the  Blind 
1^  Marigold  Street,  c/o  J.  H.  Cowley 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hicks,  Gordon 

Supt.,    Connecticut    School    for    the 

Blind 
10  Holcomb  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Hicks,  Jefferson  D. 

Assistant       Secretary,       Connecticut 

Board     of     Education     of     the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Hobson,  Miss  Annie  D. 

Treasurer,     The     Associated     Blind 

Women  of  Maryland 
300  E:^st  30th  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Supervising     Home     Teacher,     Vir- 
ginia Commission   ±or  the   Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne 

Executive   Sfcretary 

Iowa     State     Commission     for     the 

Blind 
State  House 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Holmes,  Walter  G. 

President  and  Editor,  Matilda  Zieg- 

ler  Publishing  Company 
Monsey,  N.  Y. 

**Hooper,  J.  T. 

Supt.,   School  for  the  Blind 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Howard,  Miss  Elsie  G. 

Teacher  in  N.  J.  Public  School,  Class 

for  the   Blind 
8  South  Arlington  Avenue 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Adelia  M. 

Assistant,     Service     for    the     Blind, 

Library   of   Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hunt,  Harry  I. 

Publishers  Agent,   Christian   Science 

Publishing   Co. 
107  Falmouth   Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


lerardi,   Francis  B. 
Editor  and  Manager,  National  Braille 
Press,    Inc., 

110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Immeln,  Herman  M. 
Director    of    Social    Welfare,    N.    Y. 
Association   for  the   Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Immeln,  Mrs.  Herman  M. 

Director  of  Music  Department,    N.  Y. 

Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


''Resigned 


Ingram,  Miss  Eleanor  M. 
Secretary    to    Mr.    Watts,    Virginia 

Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Irwin,  Robert  B. 

Executive  Director,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind 
125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


*Jackson,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 

Colorado     State     Teacher     for     the 

Adult  Blind 
427  East  Bayaud  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado 

Jacobson,  Henry 
Suffern,  New  York 

Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola 

Home   Teacher,    Connecticut    Board 

of  Education  of  the  Blind 
30  Quentin  Street 
Hamden,  Connecticut 

Jessen,  Miss  Emily 

Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    Association 

for  the  Blind 
453  East  160th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johnsen,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Director,   Relief   Department,   N.   Y. 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Miss  Anna  J. 
Home  Teacher,  Chicago  Division  of 
Visitation,   Dept.   Public  Welfare 
2245   North   Kedzie   Boulevard 
Chicaeo,  Illinois 

Joice,  Bradley  S. 

Supt.,    Western   Pa.    School   for   the 

Blind 
201  Bellefield   Avenue 
Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

Jones,  Mrs.  James  A. 

Supervisor,      Sight-Saving      Classes, 

Virginia     Commission     for    the 

Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

*Deceased 
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Jones,  O.  L. 

Executive     Secretary,     State     Board 

for  the  Blind 
Box  911 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


K 


Industrial    Home 


Keane,  George  E. 
Placement  Agent, 
for  the  Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

**Kennedy,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Secretary,    Pa.    Home  Teaching   So- 
ciety 
617  Witherspoon  Building 
1319  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Kimball,   Miss  Fanny  A. 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
81  Elm  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Koch,  Mrs.  E.  F.  B. 

Field  Worker,  N.  J.  Commission  for 

the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Kohn,   Miss  Marion 
Social   Worker 
1530   Spruce   Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Latimer,  H.  Randolph 

Executive     Secretary,     Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind 
308-316  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Latimer,  Mrs.  H.   R. 

Volunteer    Worker,    Pa.    Association 

for  the  Blind 
308-316   South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

Lawrence,  J.  Harold 
Orchestra   Leader 
8A  South  Belmont  Avenue 
Richmond,   Virginia 

Lav;ton,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Designer,    N.    Y.    State    Commission 

for  the  Blind 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


**Resigned 
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Leonard,  Miss  Mary  M. 

Home    Teacher,    N.    J.    Commission 

for  the  Blind 
253  Murray  Street 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Levy,  Miss  Carrie  B. 

Supervisor,       Sight-Saving       Work, 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

Levy,  Mrs.  Richard 

Chairman,    Personal   Service   Bureau 

for  the  Blind 
3530  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Alice  Stewart 

Trustee,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 

West  Chop  Road 

Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts 

Lineberry,  G.  E. 

Superintendent,   State   School  for  the 

Blind  and  the  Deaf 
Raleigh,   N.  C. 

Livingston,   F.   F. 

Supt.,    Association    of    the    Blind    of 

South  Carolina 
P.  O.  Box  2 
Columbia,    South   Carolina 

Longanecker,  F.  M. 

Supt.,     Wisconsin     School     for    the 

Blind 
Janesville,   Wis. 

Loomis,  Miss  Madeleine  S. 
565   Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Volunteer  Worker,  Blind  Handicraft 

Shop  of  Boston 
Hotel   Somerset 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

**Lumb,  J.  Frank 

Supt.,    State    School    for    the    Blind 

Columbus,   Ohio 


M 

McCraw,  Miss  Louise  H. 
Executive    Secretary,    Braille    Circu- 
lating Library 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 

McCullough,  Rev.  H.  A. 
1716   Bull   Street 
Columbia,  South  Carolina- 


McKay,   Miss   Evelyn   C. 

Research  Agent,  Am.  Foundation  for 

the  Blind 
125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  Francis  J. 

Home     Teacher,     Industrial     Home 

for  the  Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  Miss  Rebecca 

Volunteer  Worker,  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind 

4   East   Sommerfield   Apartments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Marsh,  Miss  Edith  H. 

Ex.    Secretary,    Minneapolis    Society 

for  the   Blind 
2835  Nicollet  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Maxfield,  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 

Perkins   Institution 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Mead,  Miss  Ivie  M. 

Home    Teacher,    Connecticut    Board 

of  Education  of  the  Blind 
3  Wilcox   Street 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut 

Meader,  John  H. 

Supt.,  Pa.  Working  Home  for  Blind 

Men,  Inc. 
3518  Lancaster  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Meyer,  George  F. 

Supervisor  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
Classes,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  East  Vocational  High 
School 

4th  Street  and  Central  Avenue,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Minter,  Mrs.   George  W. 
Stenographer,    Virginia    Commission 

for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Molineaux,   Edward  A. 
Managing   Director,    Workshop,   Ex- 
change for  the  Blind 
401  State  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Moon,  Miss  Frances 

Librarian,   School   for   the   Blind 

Jacksonville,   Illinois 

Morgret,  Eugene 

Sales   Manager,   Pa.  Association   for 

the  Blind 
308  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

Moriarty,  Miss  Catherine  T. 

Supt..      Kentucky     School      for     the 

Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Morrison,  Miss  Catharine  J. 
Home  Teacher,  Calif.   State  Library 
951  South  Kenmore  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Morrow,  Robert  D. 

Superintendent,         Arizona         State 

School    for    the    Deaf    and     the 

Blind 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Moschov/itz,  Mrs.  Rose  Z. 

Supt.,    N.    Y.    Guild    for   the   Jewish 

Blind,  Inc. 
St.      Johns,      Crotty      and      Theresa 

Avenues 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Munn,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
4273   Dorchester  Street 
Montreal,   Canada 


N 


Naumburg,  Robert  E. 

President,    Visagraph    Institute    for 

the  Blind 
40  Meadow  Way 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Nesbitt,   Jerry   M. 

Director,  Better  Business  Bureau  for 

the  Blind 
739  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Nickeson,  Guy  H. 

Placement    Agent,     Pa.    Association 

for  the   Blind 
308  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Nolan,  Edward  J. 
Retired  Attorney 
4457  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,   111. 
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Palmer,  Eber  L. 

Assistant  Director,  Am.   Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Executive    Secretary,    Cleveland    So- 
ciety for  the  Blind 
2275  East  44th   Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Palmer,  Francis   Eber 

Principal,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 

Vinton,   Iowa 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Executive     Secretary,     Toledo     So- 
ciety for  the  Blind 
719  Michigan  Street 
Toledo,   Ohio 

Paterson,  Miss   Janet  G. 
Head  Teacher,  Class  for  the  Blind 
Washington  Street  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Perkins  Alumnae  Association 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Perry,  Dr.  Newel  L. 

Director       of       Advanced      Studies, 

School  for  the  Blind 
3001  Derby  Street 
Berkeley,   California 

Phelps,  Miss  Carrie  E. 
Executive    Secretary,    Dayton    Asso- 
ciation  for  the   Blind 
118  East  First  Street 
Dayton,   Ohio 

Pollard,  G.  E. 

Home    Teacher,    Missouri    Commis- 
sion  for  the  Blind 
402   East  Missouri  Avenue 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Potts,  Dr.  P.  C. 

Superintendent,  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  the  Blind 
Gooding,   Idaho 


R 

Riddervold,  James  T. 

Supervisor      of      the      Blind,      State 

Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Blind 

Division,    State   House 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Robbins,  Mrs.  Frances 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Blind  Artists,  Inc. 
408  Salem  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind 
36  Parker  Street 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts 

Robinson,  Leonard  A. 

Executive  Director,  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Sightless  of  Ohio, 
Forest  City  Council,  No.  1 

3320  DeSota  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rodenberg,  L.  W. 

Braille  Printing  Department,   School 

for  the  Blind 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Rogers,  Miss  Daisy  F. 

Member  Advisory  Committee,  N.  Y. 

Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Miss  Hazel  B. 

Home   Teacher,  Association   for  the 

Blind  of   Rochester,   Inc. 
93  Avis  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Executive    Secretary,    Duluth   Light- 
house for  the  Blind 
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mission for  the  Blind 
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Industrial   Home   for  the  Blind 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Inc. 
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Superintendent,     State     School     for 

the   Blind 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Home    Teacher,    Missouri    Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind 
414  South  Cypress  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Vice-president,     Richmond     Chapter, 

Va.     Association     Workers     for 

the  Blind 
3800  Seminary  Avenue 
Richmond,   Virginia 

Schuerer,  Edward  S. 
Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  the  Blind 
739   Sumner  Avenue 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Selover,  Mrs.  Estella 

Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    Association 

for  the  Blind 
5929  Queens  Boulevard 
Woodside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Senseman,  Mrs.  Florence  K. 
Volunteer    Worker,    N.    J.    Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind 
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for  the  Blind 
ISOO  D.  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Springer,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Senior  Teacher,  Occupational  Sub- 
jects, N.  J.  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

1060  Broad   Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Stainton,  Miss  Edna 
Executive    Secretary,    Buffalo   Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind 
180   Goodell   Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 

Supt.,     Delaware     Commission     for 

the  Blind 
305  West  Eightii  Street 
Wilmington,   Delaware 

Stewart,   Mrs.   O.   W. 
Supt.,   School  for  the  Blind 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Strobel,  Miss  Nettie 

Field   Secretary  and  Home  Teacher, 

Shreveport    Association    for    the 

BHnd 
1214  Marshall   Street 
Shreveport,    Louisiana 

Stursberg,  Miss  Alma 

Teacher,    Public    School    Class    for 

Blind,   School  No.  10 
Union  Avenue 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Sundholm,   Miss  Mary  L. 
Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    State    Com- 
mission   for    the    Blind, 
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S-wift,  Miss  Edith  L. 
Executive    Director,    Chicago    Light- 
house for  the  Blind 
180  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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Swift,   S.   C. 

Chief    Librarian,    Canadian   National 

Institute    for    the   Blind 
64  Baldwin  Street 
Toronto,   2,   Ontario,   Canada 


Tamori,   Henry  Y. 

Reporter,   The   Braille   Osaka   Main- 

ichi,  Japan 
1533  Geary   Street 
San  Francisco,   California 

Trader,  Miss  Florence  B. 

Trustee,    Clovernook   Home   for   the 

Blind,   Mt.    Healthy 
3000  Vernon  Place 
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Trader,  Miss  Georgia  D. 

Trustee,   Clovernook   Home    for   the 

Blind,   Mt.    Healthy 
3000  Vernon  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Trefethen,  Miss  A.  Maude 
Supervisor  of   Home  Teachers,  N.  Y. 

Association   for  the   Blind 
111  East   59th   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tuttle,  Raymond  F. 
Assistant  Executive,  N.  J.   Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,   N.   J. 

Tynan,   Maurice   I. 

Supervisor,     Department    of     Public 

Institutions,     Division     for     the 

Blind 
State   Capitol 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

V 

VanCleve,   Edward  M. 

Principal,  N.  Y.  Inst,  for  Education 

of  the  Blind 
999   Pelham  Parkway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vevle,   M.  R. 

Superintendent,     Minnesota     School 

for  the  Blind 
Faribault,  Minnesota 
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State   Capitol 
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Watts,  L.   L. 

Executive    Secretary,    Va.    Commis- 
sion  for  the   Blind 
3003    Parkwood   Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Watts,   Mrs.   L.  L. 
Va.  Commission  for  the  BHnd 
3003   Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,    Virginia 

Welch,  Miss  Mabel 

Executive      Secretary.      Youngstown 

Society  for  the   Blind 
236  West   Rayen  Avenue 
Youngstown,   Ohio 

Wesp,  Arthur  J. 
Piano  Tuner, 
44  Fairchild   Place 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wessborg,    Eric    S. 
Supt..    Michigan    Employment    Insti- 
tution  for   the   Blind 
814  Houghton  Avenue,  Vv.  S. 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Wilkins,  Miss  Jennie  R. 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  State  Comm.is- 

sion  for  the  Blind 
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Worden,  Jarvis   C. 

Supervisor,    R.    I.    Bureau     for    the 
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Room  13,  State  House 
Providence,   R.   I. 

Wrench,  F.  A. 

Field    Agent.    Va.     Commission    for 

the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Gifford,  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst 

Field    Service,    American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind 
1S5  East  46th.  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Krause,  A.  E. 
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Deaf  and  Blind 
Romney,  W.  Va. 
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PROGRAM 

Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention 

of 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Hotel  Richmond  Richmond,  Va. 

June  26  to  30,  1933 

COMMITTEES 
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George  F.  Meyer,  President 

Herman  M.  Immeln,  First  Vice-President 

Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry,  Second  Vice-President 
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E.  F.  Schmidt  Mrs.  W.  T.  Reed,  Jr. 

William  Meade  Addison  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Gilmer 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan 

RESOLUTIONS 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chairman 
H.  Randolph  Latimer  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper 

Calvin  S.  Glover  Maurice  I.  Tynan 

NECROLOGY 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 
Francis  E.  Palmer  Daniel  M.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino  Ralph  H.  Campbell 

NOMINATING 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Chairman 
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A.  J.  Caldwell  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

AUDITING 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman 
Raymond   F.    Tuttle  Eber  L.  Palmer 
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CONVENTION 

Monday,  June  26 

3  to  6  P.  M.     Registration 

8  P.  M.     Music — J.  Harold  Lawrence  and  Orchestra 

8:30  P.  M.     America — (one  verse) 

Invocation — Rev.    Collins    Denny,    Bishop    M.    E.    Church, 

South  Richmond,  Virginia 
Addresses  of  Welcome: 

Hon.  John  Garland  Pollard,  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  be- 
half of  the  State 
Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright.  Mayor  of  Richmond,  on  behalf  of 

the  City 
Hon.  James  H.   Price,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia, 
on  behalf  of  the  organized  work  for  the  Blind 
Response  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome  : 

George    F.    Meyer,    President,    American    Association    of 
Workers  for  the  Blind 

Tuesday,  June  27 
9  A.  M.     President's  Foreword: 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor  Sight  Saving  and  Braille 
Classes,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
9:30  A.  M.  New  Developments  in  Vocational  Guidance 
WITH  Special  Emphasis  on  Diagnosis: 
Terry  C.  Foster,  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10  A.  M.     Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Blind— A  Real  Need 

AND  a  Practical  Program  : 
Benjamin  Berinstein,  Counsellor  at  Law,  New  York  City 
10:30  A.  M.     What  Type  of  Education  do  Adult  Workers  Ex- 
pect THE  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  Give  Their  Grad- 
uates— Cultural  or  Vocational  : 
Maurice    I.    Tynan,    Supervisor    Division    for    the    Blind, 
State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

11  A.  M.     Placement  in  a  Rural  Community: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
11:30  A.    M.     Opportunities  for  the  Employment  of   Blind 
People  in  Government  Service: 
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Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary,  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
2  P.  ]\I.     Serving     Adult     Blind     People     with     Literature 
Through  Government  Subsidy: 
Dr.   H.   H.   B.   ]\'Ieyer,   Director,   Project,   Books   for   the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
2  :30  P.  AL     Informal  Round  Table  and  Demonstration  of  the 
Talking  Book  Developed  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind: 
M.  C.  Migel,  President 
R.  B.  Irwin,  Director 
4  P.  J\I.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
THE  Blind 

8  P.  Al.     The  Church  Way  to  Musical  Success: 

L.  W.   Rodenberg,  Associate  Editor  Musical  Review   for 
the  Blind,  Paris,  France ;  Printer,  Braille  Printing  De- 
partment,   Illinois    School    for   the    Blind,    Jacksonville, 
Illinois 
8:30  P.  M.     Leisure  Time  Activities  for  Blind  People: 

Liborio  Delfino,  Manager  and  Field  Officer,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Sales- 
room and  Exchange,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

9  P.  M.     Helping  the  Blind  Through  Correspondence: 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Iladley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
9:30  P.  M.     How  Can  We  Improve  Library   Service  for  the 
Blind  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Braille  Reader: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wednesday,  June  28 
9  A.  M.     Some   Unusual   Production   Operations   for   Work- 
shops FOR  THE  Blind: 
Edith  L.   Swift,  Executive  Director,   Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 
9  :30  A.  M.     How  Can  the  Social  Service  Work  and  the  Busi- 
ness  Element  in   Workshops  Be   Separ.\ted   as  to 
Cost  so  That  the  Business  ElementiCan  Be  Studied 
IN  a  Rational  Way: 
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J.    T.    Hooper,    Former    Superintendent,    School    for    the 
BHnd,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
JO  A.  M.     Co-operative  Activities  Among  Organizations  for 
THE  Blind: 
Peter  J.  Salmon.  Secretary  and  Business  Manager,  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
10:30  A.  M.     Need  for  National  Research  in  Behalf  of  Or- 
ganizations Working  for  the  Adult  Blind: 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Discussion   of   the    Need    for    National   Research    From 
the  Standpoint  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturing: 
A.   L.   Curado,   Superintendent,   Connecticut   Institute   for 
the  Blind,  Trades  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Discussion    of   the   Need   for   National    Research    From 
the  Standpoint  of  Other  Cooperative  Possibilities: 
Jarvis  C.   Worden,  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  State 
Public  Welfare  Commission,   State  House,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 
11  :30  A.  M.     PsvciiOLOGV  and   Psvchiatrv   in    Work   for  the 
Blind: 
Kathryn    E.    Maxfield,    Director    of    Personnel    and    Re- 
search,  Perkins   Institution,   Watertown,   Massachusetts 
2  P.  M.     Round  Table  Meetings  : 

Subjects  and  leaders  to  be  announced.  Persons  interest- 
ed in  organizing  round  tables  on  particular  topics  are 
asked  to  make  their  interest  known  at  the  information 
desk  as  soon  as  possible.  Round  tables  will  be  form- 
ed according  to  the  interest  shown 

4  P.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Classroom  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation : 
Mrs.    M.    Genevieve    Coville,    Principal,    Virginia    School 
for    the    Deaf    and    the    Blind,    Staunton,    Virginia,    in 
charge 
5:30  P.  M.     Special  Get-Together  Dinner 
8  P.  M.     Music — Dixie  Spirituals 
8  :30  P.  M.     Fitting  Ourselves  to  the  Times  : 
B.  A.  Ruffin 
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Thursday,  June  29 

9  A.  M.     Symposium:     The   Function   and   Training   of  the 
Home  Teacher  in  Varying  Fields  of  Service 
As  AN  Executive  Sees  the   Case  for  Highly   Specialized 
Teaching  Service: 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
As  THE  Specialized  Home  Teacher  Sees  It  : 

Mary  E.   French,  Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker: 

Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia 
The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker  From  the 
Standpoint  of  an  Employing  Executive: 
Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Summary: 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Overbrook,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
10 :30  A.  M.     Case   Work   As    Applied   by   Agencies   for   the 
Blind: 
Calvin   S.   Glover,   Executive   Secretary,   Cincinnati   Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Discussion  : 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  Supervising  Field  Worker,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland,  California 
11  A.  M.     Standardized  Statistics  for  Organizations  for  the 
Blind: 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American  Foundation 
for  the  BHnd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
11:30  A.  M.     Human  Factors  in  Work  With  Blind  People: 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
2  P.  M.     What  Can  An  Organization   for  the  Blind  Do  In- 
Preventing  Blindness: 
Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Lighthouse  Clinic  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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2 :30  P.  M.     Virginia's  Program  of  Prevention  : 

Mrs.    James    A.    Jones,    State    Supervisor,    Sight    Saving 
Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  BHnd,  Richmond, 
Virginia 
Missouri's  Program  of  Prevention  : 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Bhnd,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
3  P.  M.     Bu.siNESs  Meeting 

8  P.  M.     What  Forms  of  Blindness  Are  Preventable  and  How: 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Courtney,  Professional  Building,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

8  :-iO  P.  M.     Selling  Blind  Labor  Over  Half  a  Continent  Dur- 

ing THE  World's  Worst  Depression — Illustrated  With 
Slides : 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Placement  Agent,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Friday,  June  30 

9  A.  M.     How  Can  the  Activities  of  State  and  Local  Agen- 

cies  Be   Coordinated  to  Advantage: 
Edna  Stainton,  Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Buffalo,  New  York 
9:30  A.  M.  New  Developments  in  Relief  for  Blind  Persons: 
Evelyn   C.    McKay,   Research   Agent,   American   Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10  A.  M.     Iowa's  Program  of  Relief: 

i\lrs.  Ethel  T.   Holmes,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa   State 
Commission   for  the  Blind,   State   House,   Des   Moines, 
Iowa 
10:30  A.  M.     Relief  Administered  According  to  Need: 

Jefferson  D.  Hicks,  Assistant  Secretary,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Hartford,  Connecticut 

11  A.  M.     One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  Work  for  the 

Blind  : 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the   Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
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Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd 

*L.  L.  Watts,  President 

In  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  sixteenth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  the 
executive  committee  sent  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the  association 
asking  for  suggestions  as  to  subjects,  speakers,  etc.  for  the  program, 
and  the  replies  from  these  inquiries  were  very  gratifying.  The  over- 
whelming opinion  was  for  fewer  formal  papers,  shorter  sessions,  more 
opportunity  for  discussion  groups,  and  more  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion. 

In  drafting  the  final  program  we  gave  consideration  to  the  wishes 
of  the  members  as  far  as  possible.  We  planned  for  one  hour  of  for- 
mal papers  each  morning  followed  by  a  few  minutes'  recess,  and  then 
a  business  session.  The  afternoons  were  to  be  devoted  to  group 
meetings  covering  every  phase  of  our  work,  and  the  evening  sessions 
to  guest  speakers  of  national  prominence. 

One  feature  which  differed  from  former  programs  was  a  busi- 
ness session  scheduled  for  each  day.  This  method  was  adopted  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  having  all  business  presented  at  one  meeting 
on  the  last  day  of  the  convention. 

It  was  also  decided  to  set  an  hour  for  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  and  the  election  of  ofihcers,  and  one  afternoon  was  to  be 
devoted  to  recreation. 

We  realized  our  shortcomings  in  arranging  this  program,  but  we 
submitted  it  with  the  hope  that  it  would  serve  to  stimulate  and  quicken 
the  interest  in  our  national  work. 

For  outstanding  contributions  to  the  program  of  the  convention 
we  were  especially  indebted  to  Frank  Bane,  Director,  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Homer  W.  Nichols, 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Kentucky,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  While  these  gentlemen  were  not  directly  affiliated  with 
the  association,  nevertheless,  they  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
professional  thinking  of  its  members. 

We  want  to  thank  all  those  who  cooperated  so  generously  in 
arranging  the  program  and  the  convention  details ;  particularly  A.  C. 
Ellis,  Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  their  efficient  staffs,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Brown  Hotel. 
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WELCOMING  WORDS   OF   PRESIDING  OFFICER 

A.  C.  Ellis, 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

The  occasion  of  this  meeting  is  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  officers 
and  delegates  of  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Louisville  is  an  especially  appropriate  setting  for  such  a  conven- 
tion, because  Kentucky  has  been  for  nearly  a  century  a  recognized 
center  of  organized  work  for  the  blind.  Later  in  the  program  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  will  extend  to  you  cordial  and 
sincere  words  of  welcome  which  we  hope  will  make  you  feel  com- 
pletely at  home  among  us. 

First  on  our  program  this  evening  is  a  series  of  piano  selections 
by  Joseph  Henry  of  Louisville.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Louisville  Conservatory  of  Music  and  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Through  the  assistance  of  an  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarship  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  year's  study  under  Professor 
Dwight  Anderson  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Ellis  then  introduced  Rev.  E.  C.  Stevens,  pastor  of  the 
Clifton  Baptist  Church  of  Louisville,  who  offered  the  invocation. 
Other  welcoming  speakers  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellis. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Catherine  T.  Moriarty, 
Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

I  know  of  no  more  pleasant  task  than  to  welcome  my  fellow 
workers  who  have  chosen  our  city  for  their  meeting  place. 

The  Kentucky  School  has  long  anticipated  being  your  host,  with 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  thus  to  be  able  to 
display  before  this  understanding  group  the  work  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  uninterruptedly  since  1842. 

From  this  meeting,  I  am  sure  our  objectives  will  be  more  closely 
united  and,  in  extending  you  welcome,  I  do  so  in  the  name  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  my  own  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and,  above  all,  in  the  memory  of  those  earlier  workers  for  the  blind 
who,  in  this  city,  blazed  so  lustrous  a  trail  for  us  ninety-three  years 
ago.     It  is  to  the  field  where  such  pioneers  as  Bryce  M.  Patten  and 
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Benjamin  B.  Huntoon  labored,  that  I  bid  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  BHnd,  a  warm  welcome  and  may  you  fmd  here 
fresh  impetus  in  your  effort  for  greater  achievement.    . 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

John  W.  Barr,  Jr., 
President,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  of  welcoming  you  to  our 
midst. 

I  speak  to  you  more  in  the  position  of  a  "Spectator  at  Rome" 
rather  than  as  one  in  the  active  field  of  operation. 

As  you  are  doubltess  aware,  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  seventy-five  years.  Its 
scope  of  usefulness  has  been  continued  through  various  administra- 
tions, and  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  its  superintendent  and  his  associates,  it  has  assumed  the  position 
in  the  field  in  which  it  operates  as  perhaps  the  foremost  in  America. 

We  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  all  information  and, 
by  personal  contact  with  our  officers  and  employees,  explain  to  you 
our  mode  of  operation  and  the  extent  of  our  usefulness,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  foreign  countries. 

We  heartily  welcome  you  and  ask  you  to  make  our  institution 
your  headquarters ;  and  be  assured  that  if  there  is  any  matter  upon 
which  you  desire  information  it  will  be  a  genuine  pleasure  to  promptly 
afford  it. 


ADDDRESS   OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Nfa'ille  Miller, 
Mayor  of  Louisville 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  tonight  to  welcome  you 
all  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Louisville.  Louisville  is  delighted  that 
you  have  chosen  this  as  your  convention  city  this  year.  It  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  for  these  few  days,  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  entertaining  you. 

I  know  that  your  local  committees  have  made  all  possible  arrange- 
ments for  your  entertainment  and  comfort,  but  we  want  you  to  know 
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that  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us  for  assistance  of 
any  kind  which  will  help  to  make  your  stay  with  us  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  our  two  local  institutions,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Biind  and  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  are  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  show  them  to  you. 
Their  achievements  are  really  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  have 
all  of  our  faculties. 

I  hope  that  this  convention  enjoys  good  weather  while  you  are 
with  us,  that  your  programs  will  be  interesting  and  profitable,  and 
that  you  will  feel  that  you  have  been  visiting  among  friends  who  are 
happy  to  entertain  you  and  who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you  back 
again  at  any  time. 
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PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

*L.  L.  Watts 

It  has  long  been  a  custom  for  your  presiding  officer  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  and  to 
point  out  ways  and  means  of  improving  our  association.  I  want  to 
assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  intend  delaying  the  proceedings 
of  this  convention  with  a  lengthy  speech. 

You  all  recall  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our  president, 
Herman  M.  Immeln,  on  September  28,  1934,  and  as  I  was  the  first 
vice-president,  and  as  there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  president,  I  had  to  assume  the  role  of  acting  president.  Just  how 
well  I  have  succeeded  in  this  difficult  task  is  for  you  to  decide. 

My  work  in  carrying  out  Mr,  Immeln's  unfinished  program  as 
far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  in  the  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
gram and  this  convention,  will  be  presented  to  you  during  the  next 
few  days  in,  I  trust,  a  more  interesting  manner  than  I  could  with  the 
time  at  my  disposal. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  very  important  feature  of  this  meeting 
and  that  is  the  report  which  will  be  made  in  the  morning  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  This  com- 
mittee has  worked  diligently  and  has  prepared  a  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  which  is  worthy  of  your  most  earnest  thought.  Ink 
and  Braille  copies  are  available  to  all  who  want  them.  I  cannot  urge 
you  too  strongly  to  get  your  copy  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
new  set-up  which  is  provided  in  the  revised  constitution  and  by-laws. 

There  is  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  constitution  which  should 
interest  you  greatly.  I  refer  to  Article  iii,  Sections  3  and  4,  which 
provides  for  eleven  groups,  each  of  which  will  elect  one  of  its  own 
members  to  the  board  of  directors.  This  will  make  our  association  a 
more  representative  organization  than  it  has  been  heretofore  and  it 
will  give  every  member  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  without  thanking  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  constitutional  committee,  the  civil  service 
committee,  the  vocational  guidance  committee,  the  exhibit  committee 
and  all  other  committees  that  have  aided  so  materially  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  program. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  meetings 
will  begin  promptly  on  time  and  all  speakers  will  be  held  within  the 
time  allotted  them.  This  is  very  important  if  we  are  to  complete  the 
work  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  for  this  convention. 


A  LAYMAN'S  VIEWPOINT  AS  TO  WHAT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  BLIND  SHOULD  DO  FOR 
THOSE  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

*Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens, 
Osteopathic  Physician,  Exeter,  Neb. 

No  estimate  can  be  placed  upon  the  value  and  necessity  of  organ- 
ization. Organization  touches  every  angle  of  the  great  pentagon  of 
human  endeavor,  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  and  the 
world  of  industry.  Organization  is  the  bed  rock,  the  lasting  founda- 
tion of  our  civilization. 

Organization  is  based  upon  a  central  thought  or  nucleus.  Around 
this  center  circles  may  be  drawn — succession  after  succession  of  con- 
centric circles,  each  centered  upon  the  central  thought — stretching  out 
with  an  ever  greater  radius,  tracing  an  ever  lengthening  circumfer- 
ence until,  lost  in  infinite  space,  its  arc  becomes  a  straight  line,  and 
beyond  that  line  that  thought  influence  pervades  the  air. 

Organization  embodies  a  consciousness  of  community  interests, 
it  upbuilds,  unifies,  spreads  its  influence ;  it  forms  a  structure  of 
human  needs  cemented  by  common  interests,  and  helpful,  cheerful, 
encouraging  strivings  to  better  fit  mankind  for  the  business  of  life 
and  its  living. 

Organization  is  a  mighty  force  in  the  social  structure.  It  stands 
for  better  and  greater  achievement — it  grows,  develops,  expands,  and 
accumulates. 

Organization  means  more  efficient  results  in  the  service  it  gives 
to  those  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  It  ramifies,  it  permeates,  it  gathers, 
and  distributes. 

I  shall  ofifer  some  suggestions  for  practical  service  for  this  and 
similar  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  interests  of  the 
blind  of  our  America;  service  for  the  blind  will  be  the  central  thought. 

I.  This  organization  could  and  should  play  an  active  part  in 
furthering  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  as  it  is  proposed  in 
the  various  state  legislatures.  The  A.  A.  W.  B.  could  appoint  a 
legislative  committee,  say  seven  or  more,  representing  various  geogra- 
phical districts  of  the  country,  i.e.  the  New  England  states.  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  the  Gulf  states.  Eastern  Central  Plains  states.  Western 
Central  Plains  states.  Northern  Pacific  states,  and  Southern  Pacific 
states.    It  would  be  the  business  of  the  members  of  this  committee  to 


keep  check  on  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  blind, 
viz.,  commissions,  pensions,  election  laws,  new  schools,  appropriations 
for  those  schools  already  established,  workshops,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  executive  board  of  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  similar  associations,  and 
that  board,  as  endorsed  by  the  association  through  correspondence,  to 
the  standing  committee  of  the  legislature  and  then  to  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  form  of  a  petition  or  resolution,  urging  the  passage  of 
such  measure  and  then  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature.  Again  the 
association  might  formulate  measures  for  this  purpose  and  have  them 
introduced  in  the  various  states  and  help  to  sponsor  these  bills  through 
the  legislature  until  they  become  laws. 

2.  This  organization  should  have  an  inspector  in  each  state  to 
check  up,  or  examine  our  state  schools  for  the  blind  as  to  their  cur- 
ricula, scholastic,  musical,  industrial,  or  vocational.  This  would  have 
a  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  courses  in  our  schools  and 
standardize  our  educational  institutions  on  a  par  with  the  accredited 
high  schools  for  the  sighted,  and  by  so  doing,  help  to  prepare  the  blind 
students  for  a  busy,  useful  life  and  give  him  or  her  a  broad  enough 
scope  of  knowledge  to  meet  an  intelligent  public  intelligently,  cheer- 
fully, hopefully,  ambitiously  and,  with  a  polite  self  respecting  self 
confidence,  ready  to  take  his  stand  in  a  busy,  rushing  world. 

3.  The  A.  A.  W.  B.  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  other  organ- 
izations based  upon  the  same  thought  for  a  center,  that  of  service  to 
the  blind.  Just  what  caused  the  rift  between  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind — between  the  parent  and  the  child — is  still  a  mystery  to  many  of 
us,  but,  as  a  child  I  was  taught  to  mind  so  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  should  not  only  commit  to  mem- 
ory, but  should  become  conscious  minded  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
which  begins,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  but,  perhaps,  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  belongs  to  that  class  of  people  to  whom 
Woodrow  Wilson  referred  when  he  first  met  Moses  in  Heaven,  and 
Moses  said,  "Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  so  sorry  about  the  way  the  people 
treated  your  wonderful  fourteen  points  which  you  wrote  in  your  peace 
message."  And  Mr.  Wilson  replied,  "Oh  that  is  all  right,  Moses,  just 
see  what  they  did  to  your  Ten  Commandments." 

4.  This  association  would  grow  and  develop  if  it  would  link  up 
with  all  the  state  organizations  of  workers  for  the  blind  now  exist- 


ing,  and  sponsor  plans  to  form  associations  in  the  states  where  none 
are  functioning,  and  to  reincarnate  those  which  have  been,  and  which 
have  slept  a  while. 

5.  Organizations  for  the  blind  should  demonstrate  their  efficiency 
by  efforts  to  education  the  sighted,  not  by  feature  stories,  but  rather 
by  practical  recommendations  of  competent  blind  persons  for  work 
in  shops,  factories,  and  for  positions  as  typists,  dictaphone  operators, 
radio  entertainers.  Also  these  organizations  might  recommend  good 
blind  salesmen  to  introduce  new  vocational  apparatus,  machines,  bet- 
ter tuning  equipment,  etc.,  into  our  state  schools  for  blind,  and  by  so 
doing  a  double  service  would  be  rendered.  It  would  give  work  to 
some  adult  blind  and  give  opportunities  to  those  students  in  the 
schools  to  learn  some  gainful  occupation. 

6.  Organizations  for  the  blind  should  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  those  newly  blinded  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  teach  them  to 
live  under  handicap.  A  representative  in  each  state  could  check  up 
with  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  and 
these  cases  be  reported  to  the  state  schools  for  the  blind,  or  to  the 
state  commission  for  blind. 

Now  just  a  word  concerning  organizations  composed  wholly  of 
blind  persons.  I  do  not  favor  any  such  plan.  There  is  no  need, 
rather  no  excuse,  for  the  idea  unless  it  be  an  alumni  association,  and 
even  then,  there  are  members  of  that  alumni  who  may,  after  gradu- 
ating from  a  school  for  the  blind,  either  by  operation  or  a  readjust- 
ment of  nature,  have  regained  their  sight,  and  who  would  deny  them 
their  membership?  No,  I  firmly  oppose  the  idea.  We  have  to  live 
with  sighted  persons  and  the  Lx)rd  knows  we  need  them,  and  some  of 
them  need  us  ?    "Beheve  it  or  not." 

All  I  have  said  about  organizations  applies  equally  to  individuals. 
It  should  be  the  task  of  every  blind  person  to  be  of  service  to  those 
so  handicapped  in  their  community,  their  county,  their  state,  and 
their  nation.  Blindness  is  a  condition  which  exists  and  we  should 
meet  it  and  learn  to  overcome  its  difficulties  and  its  inconveniences, 
and  we  depend  greatly  upon  our  organizations  to  champion  our  cause, 
to  study  our  needs,  and  to  promote  and  develop  some  practical  solu- 
tion for  our  vexing  problems. 


A  COLLEGE  GRADUATE'S  VIEWPOINT  AS  TO  WHAT 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  SHOULD  DO 

FOR  THOSE  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

^Leonard  A.  Robinson, 
Executive  Director,  Welfare  Association  of  the  Sightless  of,  Ohio 

I  think  the  term  "college  graduate"  should  be  defined  before  this 
paper  proceeds  further.  The  f ac^  that  one  might  possess  one  or  more 
college  degrees  does  not  in  itself  qualify  such  a  person  to  express  an 
opinion  on  what  agencies  for  the  blind  should  do  for  the  blind.  My 
undergraduate  work  at  college,  which  consisted  largely  of  the  social 
sciences,  did  give  me  a  better  understanding  of  social  problems  than 
I  would  have  had  had  I  not  gone  to  college.  But  even  these  college 
courses  give  one  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  certain  situations 
dealing  with  social  problems.  Practical  knowledge  is  by  far  the  most 
important  guide,  and  since  my  graduation  from  college  I  have  acquired 
that  practical  knowledge.  The  school  of  experience  is  by  far  the  best 
school,  but  the  tuition  is  very  high. 

My  practical  knowledge  of  what  agencies  for  the  blind  are  and 
what  they  should  do  for  the  blind  has  been  acquired  during  the  past 
five  years  due  to  my  active  interest  in  the  field  of  federal  employment 
legislation  for  the  blind.  This  work  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 
many  agencies  and  with  many  workers  for  the  blind.  I  have  traveled 
over  25,000  miles  on  this  work  and  at  my  own  expense,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances.  I  have  attended  conferences  at  which  were  pres- 
ent some  of  the  country's  leading  workers  for  the  blind.  I  have  visi- 
ted with  certain  workers  at  their  own  offices  and  homes,  and  have 
corresponded  with  scores  of  them,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  only 
within  the  past  few  months.  I  have  discussed  the  problems  of  self- 
support  for  the  blind  with  all  of  them.  Our  discussions  also  covered 
many  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

I  am  not  a  professional  worker  for  the  blind,  as  you  know,  but 
my  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  employable  blind  of  this  country 
and  in  the  blind,  generally  speaking,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  with- 
out sight  myself.  My  own  personal  problems  are  not  as  complex  as 
are  those  of  the  average  blind  person,  but  my  perspective  of  the  blind 
man's  problems  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  sighted  worker  for  the 
blind,  regardless  of  how  long  he  might  have  been  engaged  in  the  work. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
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the  Blind  where  I  obtained  a  very  good  idea  of  what  a  person  without 
sight  can  do  if  only  given  a  chance.  I  worked  my  way  through  college 
selling  life  insurance.  I  am  now  practicing  law  in  competition  with 
my  fellow  sighted  attorneys.    That  is  my  background. 

The  first  thing,  in  my  opinion,  which  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
can  do  for  the  blind  is  to  forget  their  petty  jealousies  of  each  other 
and  learn  to  cooperate  with  one  another  more  harmoniously  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind.  One  worker  for  the  blind  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  when  he  first  came  to  his  post  after  his  appointment  he 
found  that  the  work  for  the  blind  in  his  state  was  in  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion. After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation  and  of 
his  own  work  that  he  was  to  do,  he  carefully  formulated  a  plan  in 
which  all  the  workers  for  the  blind  of  his  state  were  to  take  part.  He 
had  been  greatly  commended  for  cleaning  up  a  bad  situation  in  his 
own  immediate  field  of  work.  And  after  cleaning  his  own  house,  so 
to  speak,  he  called  a  conference  of  all  the  workers  for  the  blind  of  his 
state  and  there  presented  his  plan  of  work  which  would  greatly  assist 
all  of  them  and  bring  very  great  benefits  to  the  blind  of  their  own 
respective  communities.  All  the  workers  there  and  then  agreed  that 
his  plan  was  perfect.  They  pledged  their  cooperation  and  all  of  them 
were  to  do  certain  things  when  they  returned  to  their  own  posts.  Well, 
instead  of  doing  what  they  pledged  to  do,  they  did  just  the  opposite. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  of  petty  jealousies  and  non-cooperation 
among  workers  for  the  blind  with  many  of  the  most  outstanding 
workers  for  the  blind  of  this  country,  and  all  of  them  admitted  that 
these  drawbacks  were  quite  serious  and  that  the  hindered  progress  in 
the  work. 

Workers  for  the  blind  should  not  forget  that  they  are  the  indirect 
benefactors  of  the  blind.  In  too  many  instances  the  blind  are  their 
benefactors.  This  is  being  frank  and  honest  about  the  matter.  I 
have  met  some  workers  for  the  blind  who,  because  they  have  been 
engaged  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  for  many  years,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  no  one,  without  previous  experience  in  the  field,  knows 
anything  about  the  blind  and  because  of  this  lack  of  experience  such  a 
person  cannot  express  an  opinion  or  make  a  constructive  suggestion 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Such  a  person,  in  their  opinion, 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  constructive  for  the  blind.  I 
have  also  met  some  workers  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  anyone 
unless  they  were  called  upon  at  the  very  beginning  to  have  a  hand  in 


the  work.  In  these  instances  I  have  found  these  professional  workers 
refusing  to  cooperate  because  of  selfish  reasons,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  taken  from  the  limelight  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

I  once  met  a  person  who  had  only  been  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  about  six  months,  but  during  that  time  had  done  a  splendid 
job  for  the  undertaking  was  a  very  big  one.  Three  months  later  I 
met  another  worker  for  the  blind  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the 
country  and  happened  to  mention  my  having  met  this  other  worker. 
Upon  the  mention  of  this  worker's  name,  the  person  to  whom  I  was 
speaking  became  somewhat  snobbish  and  remarked  that  my  acquaint- 
ance had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
It  so  happens  that  this  "inexperienced  worker"  is  now  present  at 
this  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention  with  a  record  of  accomplishments  which 
any  worker  for  the  blind  of  many  years  of  experience  could  envy. 

The  second  thing  which  agencies  for  the  blind  can  do  for  the 
blind  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  respective  communities  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  and  what  the  blind  can  do  if  only  given  a  chance. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  educational  weeks  for  the  blind  held  each 
year,  and  the  benefits  which  result  from  such  educational  weeks 
should  be  followed  up  during  the  remaining  fifty-one  weeks  of  the 
year.  There  is  pending  in  Congress  now  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Bailey  providing  for  a  national  educational  week 
for  the  blind  to  be  held  the  first  week  in  May.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  "to  stimulate  nation-wide  interest  in  the  blind  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions ;  to  demonstrate  to  the  general  pub- 
lic the  various  occupations  of  the  blind ;  to  show  how  the  blind  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  may  become  self-supporting 
and,  in  a  measure,  lessen  the  burden  already  imposed  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation ;  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  conserving 
eyesight  and  preventing  blindness ;  and  to  make  public  every  method 
which  may  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind  generally." 

Every  conscientious  worker  for  the  blind  should  get  in  back  of 
this  bill  and  work  for  its  passage.  And  when  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
and  when  these  educational  weeks  became  a  reality,  every  effort 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  every  worker  for  the  blind  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  sighted  that  persons  without  sight  are  normal, 
human  beings  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  sighted.  Dr.  O:  H.  Burritt  of 
the  school  for  the  blind  which  I  attended  always  did  contend  that  the 
blind  are  just  as  normal  as  are  the  sighted.    If  the  blind  have  inferior- 


ity  complexes,  that  is  because  their  training  either  at  school  or  at  home 
has  been  bad,  or  because  society  has  not  given  them  a  fair  chance  in 
life.  When  they  are  refused  employment  by  employers  who  wonder 
what  they  can  do,  being  without  sight,  they  naturally  begin  to  feel 
that  perhaps  they  are  inferior.  When  their  own  members  of  their 
family  are  somewhat  ashamed  of  them  because  they  cannot  see,  that, 
too,  causes  them  to  feel  inferior,  and  this  condition  should  be  remedied 
by  the  field  workers  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  One  sighted 
worker  for  the  blind  who  has  been  in  the  work  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  told  me  that  the  blind  were  a  bunch  of  dumb  persons.  I 
wonder  if  this  worker  tells  everyone  that !  If  so,  then  how  can  that 
worker  expect  to  find  work  for  the  blind  in  that  worker's  respective 
community  ?  It  so  happens  that  I  know  what  the  situation  is  in  that 
worker's  community  with  respect  to  the  blind  being  employed,  and  the 
blind,  for  the  most  part,  are  on  relief  rolls. 

The  third  thing  which  agencies  for  the  blind  can  do  for  the  bhnd 
is  to  cooperate  harmoniously  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Blind  Employment  Bill,  H.  R.  468S-S.  2196  now  before 
Congress.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  permit  worthy  blind 
persons  to  operate  news,  candy,  and  tobacco  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings. It  would  authorize  a  national  survey  to  be  made  of  non-federal 
buildings  wherein  similar  concession  stand  opportunities  might  be 
obtained.  It  is  apparent  that  not  all  the  employable  blind  have  the 
necessary  business  ability  and  the  personality  required  to  operate  such 
a  small  business,  and  so  another  national  survey  of  industries  is 
authorized  to  be  made  wherein  the  blind  can  be  trained  and  given 
suitable  employment.  Thus,  a  national,  uniform,  and  coordinate  plan 
of  rehabilitating  the  blind  of  this  country  will  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  bringing  into  being  a  rehabilitation 
project  similar  to  that  in  Canada.  Placement  officers  will  be  given 
special  training,  and  this  feature  is  one  of  the  most  important  ones  of 
the  bill.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Employ- 
ment, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whose  placement 
work  in  Canada  has  become  internationally  famous,  has  unqualifiedly 
endorsed  this  bill.  He  is  to  speak  at  this  convention  of  the  importance 
of  placement  work.  No  new  federal  or  state  agencies  will  be  brought 
about  by  this  legislation  as  existing  ones  will  administer  the  project 
in  close  cooperation  with  both  private  and  public  agencies  for  the 
blind  of  this  country.     More  than  twenty  million  persons  in  the 
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United  States  today  have  endorsed  this  bill  through  their  affiliated 
organizations  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  reported  the  bill  out  favorably.  If  this  bill  does  not  go 
through  it  will  be  because  the  workers  for  the  blind  are  non-coopera- 
tive. I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  workers  for  the  blind  have  done 
excellent  work  in  furthering  this  legislation.  They  realize  that  if  this 
bill  goes  through,  they  will  be  more  able  to  be  of  service  to  the  blind 
of  their  respective  communities. 

Public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  this  legislation  as  evidenced  by 
editorial  comment.  The  country's  three  largest  newspaper  syndicates 
— Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  and  Paul  Block — have  come  out  editor- 
ially for  this  legislation.  I  quote  from  one  of  the  Hearst  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Times  of  February  19,  1935 : 
"This  bill  deserves  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by  both  houses 
of-  Congress.  It  would  take  care  of  a  group  of  our  people  who  are  in 
distress  and  who  are  not  being  reached  by  any  of  the  vast  rehabilita- 
tion experiments  which  the  government  is  conducting.  The  appealing 
part  about  the  measure  is  that  its  degree  of  success  depends  entirely 
upon  the  energy  and  ambition  of  those  who  would  be  benefited." 

I  quote  from  one  of  the  Scripps-Howard  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  March  18,  1935:  "The  federal 
relief  administrator  has  said  that  persons  on  relief  rolls  actually 
despise  their  position  in  asking  the  dole.  They  want  work  to  earn 
their  bread.  The  same  applies  to  the  blind.  Unable  to  compete  with 
the  more  fortunate,  the  sightless  have  had  to  gather  the  few  left-over 
crumbs  of  charity  during  the  depression  .  .  .  No  great  sums  are 
asked  in  the  way  of  appropriations — merely  enough  to  carry  the  actual 
cost.  Adequate  safeguards  exclude  unqualified  persons.  This  can  be 
done  better  by  law  than  by  executive  order  ,  .  .  Congress  can  render 
a  needed  service  to  the  blind  by  approval  of  the  Randolph  Bill,  which 
establishes  a  broad  plan  of  rehabilitation  applicable  to  all  who  can 
quahfy." 

One  of  the  Paul  Block  papers,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  even 
suggests  that  state  legislatures  can  follow  the  example  of  Congress. 
The  entire  editorial  is  so  good  and  at  the  same  time  short,  I  will  quote 
it  in  full  here.    It  is  entitled  "Practical  Help  for  the  Blind." 

"Genuine  as  Gibraltar,  and  equally  unshakable,  is  the 
general  sympathy  for  persons  afflicted  with  blindness  and, 
while  normal  in  other  respects,  cruelly  handicapped  in  the 


business  of  making  a  living.  No  bill  in  Congress  could  be 
much  more  free  from  opposition  than  the  one  providing  for 
operation  of  news,  cigar,  and  candy  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings, by  blind  persons.  Equally  safe  against  attack  is  the 
further  provision  for  small  loans  to  start  such  persons  in 
these  small  businesses." 

"So  excellent  is  this  plan  of  assistance  by  the  public  to 
its  sightless  members,  it  might  well  be  picked  up  by  the  state 
legislatures  and  bills  passed  providing  for  similar  arrange- 
ments in  the  state  buildings.  Legislators  voting  in  favor 
could  be  quite  sure  of  having  the  public  with  them." 

There  are  other  interesting  bills  in  Congress  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit  any  mention  of  them 
here. 

In  the  February  "Outlook"  for  this  year  was  an  article  written 
by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  one  of  the  world's  leading  workers  for  the 
blind.  This  was  a  paper  which  Dr.  Allen  had  prepared  entitled  "The 
Education  of  Blind  Children  of  School  Age"  which  he  presented  at 
a  conference  on  the  education  of  the  handicapped  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, March  lo,  1934.    I  quote  from  Dr.  Allen's  paper: 

"It  would  help  and  encourage  if  some  industrial  occu- 
pation were  their  monopoly,  as  massage  has  been  to  the  blind 
of  Japan.  There  is  before  Congress  a  bill  proposed  to  open 
postoffices  and  other  federal  buildings  to  stand-keeping  by 
blind  people.  If  this  becomes  a  law,  our  schools  should  begin 
to  train  for  the  many  new  opportunities  it  will  open  up.  The 
training  which  aims  to  increase  the  selling  capacity  must 
educate  for  personal  acceptability  as  an  essential  to  business 
success." 

Dr.  Allen  referred  to  the  bill  with  which  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do. 
This  present  one  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two,  and  has  been  hailed 
as  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  introduced  in  Congress.  The  former  one 
was  not  endorsed  by  our  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind ;  the  present 
one  was  enthusiastically  and  unanimously  endorsed  by  our  commis- 
sion on  February  6,  1935.  The  same  is  true  of  many,  many  other 
associations  for  the  blind.  So  I  take  it  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
is  becoming  stronger  among  the  agencies  and  workers  for  the  blind, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention  will  go  down  in 
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history  as  the  turning  point  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  That  turning  point,  I  mean,  is  to  be  upward.  What  we 
must  all  do  is  to  understand  each  other.  We  must  learn  to  be  open 
and  above  board  and  be  frank  and  honest  with  our  opinions.  The 
truth  never  hurts  if  it  is  told  in  the  right  spirit.  The  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  never  taken  in  the  right  spirit.  Constructive  criti- 
cism is  always  helpful.  Do  let  us  understand  each  other  in  the  proper 
light  so  that  the  blind  of  this  country  might  share  with  their  sighted 
friends  the  happiness  and  some  of  the  luxuries  to  which  man  is 
entitled. 


WHAT  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  SHOULD 

DO  FOR  THOSE  WITHOUT  SIGHT  AS  SEEN  BY 

A  NEWER  EXECUTIVE 

*WiLLiAM  H.  McCarthy^ 
Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

It  is  with  a  feehng  of  deep  appreciation  and  a  true  sense  of 
genuine  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  able  to  be  present  and  privileged 
to  address  this  convention  of  men  and  women  whose  responsibility 
is  the  direction  of  that  portion  of  our  social  group  classed  as  visually 
handicapped. 

You  will  note  that  I  purposely  used  the  word  direction  in  place 
of  the  familiar  word  care,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  by  your 
direction,  and  by  your  concerted  and  united  efforts  and  energies,  that 
a  solution  to  the  many  perplexing  problems  that  at  present  surround 
those  entrusted  to  our  guidance  may  be  found,  and  that  the  near 
future  will  show  ever  decreasing  numbers  in  this  group. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
pioneer  state  in  the  field  of  education  and  social  security  in  all  its 
aspects,  I  bring  to  the  convention  its  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

As  one  newly  engaged  in  this  work,  it  is  my  desire  in  appearing 
before  you,  first,  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  afforded  those 
residing  within  our  borders,  and,  second,  to  present  for  your  consider- 
ation certain  constructive  and  timely  suggestions  for  the  further 
utilization  of  the  opportunities  at  hand  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  happiness  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care. 
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I  will,  however,  forego  the  former  in  order  to  lay  greater  stress, 
though  briefly,  on  three  types  of  opportunity  which  at  the  present 
time  invite  our  attention  and  not  only  require  but  demand  our  imme- 
diate consideration. 

First :  The  P.  W.  A.  program,  a  vast  undertaking  of  the  federal 
government,  opens  almost  immediate  opportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  our  work  and  the  replacement  of  quarters  and 
equipment  now  outmoded  and  inadequate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  district  under  our  jurisdiction  where  inadequate  facilities 
do  not  challenge  our  progress.  Nor  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
program  expansion  lacking,  none  can  deny.  For  instance,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, we  have  included  in  the  state's  building  budget  the  sum  of 
$200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suitably  constructed  to  house 
our  industries,  if  and  when  federal  funds  are  received. 

Second :  Constructive  legislation.  Are  we  taking  full  advantage 
in  this  field  ?  Ever  alert  we  must  seek  opportunities  for  ameliorating 
conditions  of  our  charges  and  providing  for  them  new  and  wider  fields 
of  endeavor.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  mention  a  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  that  will,  in  my  opinion, 
become  law  before  we  conclude  our  deliberations  on  Friday  next. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  all 
its  political  subdivisions  shall  turn  over  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
the  renovating  of  all  the  mattresses  in  the  state,  counties,  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  60,000  of  such 
matresses  now  in  use  and  if  they  renovate  once  in  five  years  it  means 
a  turnover  of  approximately  12,000  mattresses  a  year.  It  further 
provides  that  the  commonwealth  and  all  its  political  subdivisions  shall 
turn  over  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind  the  tuning  and  care  of  all  its 
pianos;  also  the  reseating  and  caning  of  all  chairs  owned  by  state, 
counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  the  many  public 
libraries  all  over  this  country  for  the  purchase  of  ink  print  books  for 
the  use  of  the  sighted,  but  to  my  mind  not  one  penny  for  the  purchase 
of  books  to  be  used  by  the  blind.  The  talking  book  is  used  by  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  our  people.  Now  then,  isn't  it  perfectly  reason- 
able and  possible  to  divert  a  small  part  of  these  library  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  talking  books  to  be  placed  in  our  libraries  and 
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used  by  the  blind  people  in  their  respective  localities  ?    I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  give  this  matter  due  consideration. 

Third:  The  matter  of  occupational  opportunities  or  industrial 
outlets  for  education  acquired  opens  up  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  many  pressing  problems  at  hand. 

Now,  then,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  are  liable  to  bring  serious  and  severe  criticism.  How- 
ever, I  cheerfully  accept  full  and  complete  responsibility  for  every 
statement  I  will  make. 

In  the  educational  field,  thanks  to  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  direction  of  handicapped  groups, 
great  heights  have  been  reached,  and  no  amount  of  money,  time,  effort 
and  energy  has  been  spared  in  this  particular  field.  But,  in  the  field 
of  industry,  in  the  practical  work-a-day  world  sad  to  relate,  we  find 
ourselves  just  where  we  were  a  century  ago.  Education  of  the  blind 
is  no  experiment — it  has  been  a  reality  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century. 

In  1840,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and 
mops  was  undertaken.  The  blind  were  taught  to  make  brooms  as  an 
industry,  and  this  industry  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 

The  one  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  has 
thoroughly  convinced  me  that  some  new  industry  must  be  found  if  we 
are  to  hope  to  make  employable  blind  men  self-supporting.  How 
much  longer  are  we  going  to  continue  telHng  the  world  that  the  only 
article  a  blind  person  can  make  is  a  broom.  I  am  a  man  of  middle  age, 
strong,  rugged  and  healthy,  with  only  one  known  handicap,  which  is 
my  vision,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  the  average  amount  of  intelligence. 
Now,  then,  has  anyone  within  hearing  of  my  voice  got  the  temerity  to 
say  that  the  only  thing  I  can  be  taught  to  do  with  my  hands  is  to  make 
a  broom  ?  Preposterous  !  Outrageous  !  Silly,  idle  talk,  and  yet  we 
go  on  and  on  continually  telling  the  world  that  brooms  are  all  that 
blind  people  can  make. 

There  is  need  for  interesting  business  men  and  industrialists. 
There  is  need  for  opening  up  new  fields  of  specialization  within  our 
factories.  There  is  need  for  cooperation  and  experimentation  in 
seeking  out  additional  means  of  livelihood  for  those  who,  after  years 
of  study,  find  themselves  first  buffeted  and  next  recipients  of  charity. 
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"The  world  of  blind  in  fact  and  the  world  of  blind  in  fiction  are 
indeed  widely  separated  realms." 

Picture  the  boy,  if  you  will,  during  his  school  or  college  years, 
living  in  that  world  of  fiction,  idealism,  building  his  castles,  his  little 
home,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  automobile.  This  boy  is  being 
carried  into  the  clouds,  yes,  even  beyond  the  clouds  into  the  strato- 
sphere, and  then  he  is  dropped  out,  and,  without  even  a  parachute  to 
land  with,  he  comes  down  and  hits  the  hard  world  of  fact.  What  is 
more  cruel  than  this?  Yet  this  is  just  what  is  constantly  occurring. 
He  now  finds  himself  living  in  the  world  of  fact,  unable  to  make  even 
an  existence,  and  finally  comes  to  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  seeking 
welfare. 

This  convention  here  assembled  should  focus  its  attention  on  the 
dissemination  of  such  propaganda  as  will  bring  to  every  local  board 
a  full  realization  of  the  problems  existing  and  the  goals  to  be  sought. 
Compassion  that  is  stirred  within  us  like  education  is  of  little  avail 
if  it  bears  no  practical  fruit.  Education  without  employment  often 
breeds  discontent,  discouragement  and  sometimes  leads  to  disaster. 
It  is  not  a  pitying  glance  or  a  throw  of  alms,  but  a  ray  of  opportunity 
that  they  seek. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  attended  conventions  all  my  life,  and  if 
you  are  honest  you  will  agree  with  me  that — conventions  convene, 
conventions  propose,  conventions  suggest,  conventions  resolve,  then 
dissolve,  adjourn  and  go  home,  and  no  more  is  heard  until  convention 
time  comes  around  again.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  convention,  the 
Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  conducted  itself 
in  this  manner.  Let  us  not  conclude  our  deliberations  until  we  have 
taken  some  definite  action  on  these  most  vital  problems. 

This  industrial  problem  has  outgrown  state  lines ;  it  is  of  national 
scope.  The  establishment  of  a  federal  commission  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  several  states  and  to  interest  national  industrialists  is 
a  need  of  the  moment. 

Let  us  depart  from  this  assembly  encouraged,  if  not  in  what  has 
been  accomplished,  at  least  in  a  new  beginning  that  has  been  made. 
And  when  we  return  to  our  respective  boards  they  will  say,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 
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WHAT  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  SHOULD 

DO  FOR  THOSE  WITHOUT  SIGHT  AS  SEEN  BY 

AN  EXECUTIVE  OF  LONGER  EXPERIENCE 

Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind 

This  paper  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  can  be  little  more  than 
a  stereotyped  message.  I  shall  put  into  words  what  each  of  us  inter- 
ested in  the  blind  knows  and  is  endeavoring  to  put  into  action. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  blind  group  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
groups  in  all  the  social  fabric.  Because  of  their  helplessness  the  bHnd 
have  been  viewed  with  sentimental  compassion ;  blindness  considered 
an  act  of  God;  and  the  problem  dealt  with  on  a  hit-and-miss  charity- 
basis.  Today,  that  attitude  is  practically  obsolete.  Blindness  is  known 
to  be  largely  preventable.  The  care  of  the  blind  is  a  question  of 
social  consequence,  and  the  relation  of  the  blind  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  a  matter  of  economic  importance.  The  whole  problem  assumes 
new  importance  and  greater  significance  in  a  world  that  is  going  deeply 
into  economic  questions ;  in  a  country  where  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  are  being  re-classified — not  only  on  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment — ^but  as  employables  and  unemployables. 
Such  factors  as  earning  power,  degree  of  dependency,  cost  of  educa- 
tion or  re-training  of  the  blind,  as  the  case  may  be,  become  of  utmost 
consequence.  These  are  the  considerations  that  will  determine  both 
what  organizations  should  do  and  what  they  must  do  in  any  effective 
program  for  those  without  sight. 

The  blind  are  receiving  belated  recognition  as  a  distinct  group  in 
the  social  and  economic  order.  As  such,  a  scientific  and  intelligent 
approach  is  essential  to  any  attempt  to  solve  their  highly-speciaUzed 
problems.  There  have  been  many  inroads  on  taxpayers'  money  in 
recent  months  with  the  new  and  broad  interpretation  America  has 
made  of  "General  Welfare."  It  may  become  necessary  to  curtail 
certain  activities  that  have  recently  been  conducted  in  behalf  of  the 
under  privileged  and  physically  handicapped.  However,  we  have 
made  definite  gains  under  the  work  relief  program,  through  surveys 
conducted  in  these  fields  and  a  program  of  adult  education  financed 
with    federal    funds.      These    developments,    however    temporary, 
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assuredly  provide  material  facts  leading  to  fuller  understanding  that 
will  be  of  permanent  benefit  for  future  programs. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  may  I  present  an  eight-point  program 
covering  practical  and  essential  work  for  the  blind  that  may  be  under- 
taken by  organizations  ?  The  program  I  offer  is  suggestive,  and  adap- 
table to  average  conditions  under  which  such  work  may  be  conducted. 
All  available  information  confirms  conclusions  based  on  personal 
observations  and  experiences,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  work 
should  develop  along  the  following  lines :  Census  survey,  treatment, 
placement,  home  teaching,  sheltered  shops,  homes  for  the  blind,  recre- 
ation and  blind  benefits. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  an  organization  for  the  blind 
should  do  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  community  which  it  intends  to 
serve.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  number,  condition,  economic  status, 
and  extent  of  handicap  of  each  one  of  the  blind,  to  aid  this  group 
intelligently. 

No  program  can  be  advanced  or  successfully  carried  out  until 
there  is  full  understanding  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  conditions 
to  be  met.  This  requires  detailed  information  and  essential  data.  It 
is  known  that  early  discovery  and  treatment  can  prevent  75  to  90  per 
cent  of  blindness.  Therefore  an  adequate  survey  would  include  cases 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  schools  and  social  agencies  and 
necessitates  access  to  their  records.  The  scope  and  possibilities  for 
effective  organization  work  cannot  be  determined  unless  this  has  been 
done. 

Divided,  as  it  is,  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  two  distinct  sec- 
tions— the  Eastern  and  Western  Slopes — ^Colorado  presents  a  real 
obstacle  to  a  blind  census.  Many  winters  it  is  not  wise  to  cross  some 
of  these  ranges  by  auto  and  many  times  it  is  necesary  to  drive  fifty 
or  more  miles  to  reach  one  blind  person.  Under  such  conditions  it 
becomes  necessary  to  depend  on  local  organizations  for  information 
and  help.  Because  of  the  fine  cooperation  we  have  had,  I  feel  especially 
well  qualified  to  tell  what  organizations  will  do  to  help  such  projects. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Colorado  Lions  Club,  a  state  blind  census 
was  conducted,  giving  us  names  of  many  blind  of  whom  we  had  never 
heard  ;  even  then  the  census  was  not  sufficiently  far  reaching.  Through 
the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  county  welfare  workers  have  been  asked  to  get  addi- 
tional information,  in  order  that  no  blind  person  may  be  neglected. 
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A  survey  was  recently  made  in  the  sixth  largest  county  in  the 
state  through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools,  service  clubs, 
women's  clubs  and  churches  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  who  spent  some  time  with  us 
while  we  were  getting  this  work  started.  The  names  of  forty  blind 
of  whom  the  commission  had  never  heard,  were  obtained  from  two  of 
the  largest  towns  of  this  county.  This  survey,  aided  by  every  agency 
of  direct  public  contact,  has  brought  surprisingly  satisfactory  develop- 
ments. The  response  was  far  beyond  our  expectations  and  that  com- 
munity now  has  an  enthusiastic  county  organization  representative  of 
the  various  cooperating  agencies.  Publicity,  given  to  the  results  of 
the  survey,  was  accountable  for  the  general  interest.  We  gave  publi- 
cation to  discovered  facts  in  the  daily  county  newspapers  enlisting 
people  who  had  never  before  realized  the  extent  of  the  local  problem. 
The  owner  of  a  woolen  mill — inventor  also  of  an  improved  electric 
knitting  machine — became  interested  and  offered  to  give  training  to 
blind  workers  if  wool  could  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  Out  of  this 
offer  an  F.  E.  R.  A.  project  developed  that  is  bringing  hope  and  a 
prospect  of  independence  to  some  twenty  blind  people  of  that  com- 
munity. 

It  is  curious,  in  this  connection,  to  note  reactions  to  a  proposal 
for  a  project  of  this  kind.  One  F.  E.  R.  A.  official  with  whom  I  con- 
ferred relative  to  securing  wool  from  the  government  stock  said, 
"Aren't  you  selfish — asking  for  special  consideration  for  a  small  group 
of  blind?"  I  replied,  "Perhaps,  but  that's  my  job — providing  employ- 
ment for  the  employble  blind  of  the  state."  Before  the  conference 
ended,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  the  project  was  economically 
sound  as  well  as  humane ;  that  taking  twenty  blind  persons  who  are 
classified  as  "unemployables"  from  relief  rolls  and  providing  them 
with  a  vocation  that  will  give  them  independence  involves  no  financial 
loss. 

I  have,  in  giving  you  the  history  of  our  experience  with  a  survey 
in  Colorado,  rather  overlapped  later  points  of  the  program  I  am  sug- 
gesting, which  is  curiously  like  the  actual  experience,  since  no  step  is 
completed  before  another  is  more  than  half  begun. 

Treatment,  the  second  point  resolves  into  three  important  activi- 
ties— ^prevention,  education,  and  aftercare,  and  follows  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  census  survey.  It  must  be  planned  according  to  individual 
needs  and  the  selected  group  should  be  subdivided  on  the  basis  of 
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degree  of  visibility,  into  sight  saving  groups,  operative  and  treatment 
cases,  and  totally  blind  with  necessary  adjustment  in  treatment  and 
training. 

Preventive  treatment  should  be  given  much  attention  in  the  devel- 
opment of  any  program  undertaken.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
preventive  care  that  cooperation  with  public  schools  and  health  and 
social  agencies  is  most  effective.  Through  these  agencies  much  can  be 
done  for  low  vision  cases  by  holding  clinics  and  providing  treatment 
as  recommended  and  giving  special  education.  Outstanding  progress 
has,  already,  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  infant  blindness,  one- 
third  of  which  originates  in  venereal  infection.  Interested  organiza- 
tions can  give  very  effective  service  through  educational  campaigns, 
and  general  cooperation  toward  enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  to 
control  this  type  of  disease. 

Following  treatment,  placement  of  the  blind  is  most  essential,  no 
small  responsibility,  as  you  are  all  aware.  Factors  to  be  considered 
in  placement  are  the  occupation  or  vocation  of  the  individual  before 
blindness  occurred,  economic  needs,  background,  capacity  for  re- 
training, or  education,  and  the  health  of  the  individual.  There  is,  too, 
a  definite  psychological  problem — such  as  arises  in  any  attempt  to 
adjust  the  victim  of  physical  handicap,  and  no  organization  should 
proceed  without  the  help  and  counsel  of  one  experienced  in  this  field. 
In  order  to  compete  with  the  seeing,  the  blind  must  be  trained  to  be 
more  expert  than  if  they  had  their  sight.  One  failure  among  them  is 
almost  fatal  to  the  employment  of  other  blind.  A  misstep  at  this 
point  would  be  undeniably  serious. 

Consideration  of  placement  of  the  blind  immediately  raises  the 
question  of  sheltered  shops  for  those  among  them  who  at  all  times 
need  supervision  and  understand  their  own  limitations.  The  natural 
defects  of  the  sheltered  shop  definitely  restrict  organizations  giving 
consideration  to  this  system  of  caring  for  the  blind.  Overhead  costs 
out  of  proportion  to  the  plant's  productive  power  is  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  such  shops  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  placement.  Placement 
of  the  blind  is  difficult  by  reason  of  the  very  problems  we  have  men- 
tioned as  involved,  and  leads  us  to  that  practical  and  steadily  expand- 
ing phase  of  bhnd  education — education  by  home  teachers.  This  form 
of  teaching  is  a  natural  preliminary  to  any  further  education  and  re- 
training of  the  blind. 
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We  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  voluntary  visitors  and  home 
teachers,  and  know  that  it  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  It  accomplishes 
a  little  good  but  does  not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  paid,  trained  teachers  and  visitors  in  this  field.  I  would  say, 
then,  that  organizations  could  perform  no  more  useful  service  than  to 
promote  the  cause  of  paid  service  by  trained  teachers  and  workers. 
The  work  done  by  institutions  is  invaluable  for  the  type  of  blind  who 
require  institutional  care,  or  who  have  no  home.  But  there  is  an 
elasticity  supplied  by  the  home  teacher  that  is  lost  in  an  institutional 
course. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered  in  determining  a 
vocation  for  the  blind — questions  of  preference,  aptitude,  how  adapted 
to  the  community  where  worker  lives,  and  distance  to  workshop  or 
home.  Perhaps  in  no  other  capacity  is  a  trained,  intelligent,  home 
teacher  so  useful  as  in  giving  vocational  guidance,  since  she  has  un- 
limited opportunity  to  understand  all  the  factors  involved  in  any  indi- 
vidual's choice.  Of  the  vocations  that  may  be  taught  successfully  in 
the  home  without  expense  for  guide  or  carfare,  one  may  list  basketry, 
chair  caning,  hemming  towels,  spinning,  weaving,  making  of  mops, 
booked  rugs,  crocheting  rugs,  and  other  useful  articles.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  this  connection  and  alert  organizations  can  do  pioneer 
work  developing  activities  in  this  field  and  suggesting  salable  articles 
than  can  be  made  by  the  blind,  together  with  a  well  developed  plan 
for  selling  the  things  that  have  been  made. 

Many  blind  have  no  relatives  and  no  home  where  they  can  live 
comfortably.  By  reason  of  their  particular  handicap  they  are  in 
greater  need  of  proper  living  quarters  than  many  others,  and  provid- 
ing for  their  comfort  and  safety  is  one  definite  place  where  organiza- 
tions may  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  Homes  have  been  estab- 
lished with  funds  from  gifts  and  bequests  which  are  very  satisfactory, 
enabling  the  blind  to  live  comfortably  at  much  less  expense  than  in 
private  homes  or  living  alone.  There  is  real  need  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  homes  with  necessary  provision  for  its 
residents.  Organizations  can  successfully  promote  enterprises  like 
these,  but  there  is  necessity  for  educating  the  sponsoring  organization 
— i.e.  its  members  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  psychology  of 
this  particular  group,  and  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  The  home  for  the  blind  in  Denver  was  started  on  bor- 
rowed money  to  pay  the  first  month's  rent  and  operating  expense 
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twenty-two  years  ago.    It  has  developed  into  a  comfortable,  modern 
home  for  thirty-one  blind  residents. 

Among  important  things  to  be  considered  recreation  is  a  highly 
essential  part  of  any  program  for  the  blind,  and  recreation  must  in- 
clude physical  as  well  as  mental  satisfactions.  The  effect  of  outdoor 
activity  is  distinctly  beneficial,  as  you  know,  but  outdoor  enjoyments 
are  among  the  hardest  to  provide.  The  heavy  routine  of  an  under- 
staffed office  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  provide  for  recreation 
without  the  help  of  interested  groups.  Local  libraries  have  opened 
their  reading  rooms,  and  groups  meet  to  be  read  to  and  mingle  with 
others.  Games  such  as  checkers,  puzzles,  and  brailled  cards  may  be 
purchased  at  little  expense  and  information  about  these  should  be 
made  available.  Braille  and  Moon  type  books  may  be  procured  from 
libraries  and  sent  through  the  mail  free  of  charge.  Organizations 
should  keep  in  touch  with  blind  readers  and  see  that  they  are  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  this  service.  Then  there  are  picnics  in  the  summer, 
tickets  for  symphony  concerts  in  the  winter,  and  other  free  entertain- 
ment that  may  be  provided  by  an  alert  organization.  The  question 
of  transportation  naturally  enters  into  any  plan  for  recreation  for  the 
blind.  A  nice  solution  may  be  provided  by  street  car  companies  which 
could  reduce  fares.  Railroads  have  already  arranged  to  permit  the 
blind  to  travel  from  one  state  to  another  with  a  guide  for  the  price  of 
one  fare.  Organizations  might  well  interest  themselves  in  arranging 
transportation  for  the  blind  remembering  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  these  privileges.  A  good  example  of  organiza- 
tion work  along  this  line  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  auxiliaries  of  ser- 
vice clubs  have  formed  motor  corps  to  transport  the  blind  to  and  from 
various  recreations. 

The  lives  of  the  blind  may  be  definitely  enriched  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  inventions  such  as  the  combination  radio  and  phonograph. 
This  instrument  is  sold  to  the  blind  at  cost  and  records  are  furnished 
by  libraries  for  this  type  of  machine  and  are  sent  through  the  mail 
free  of  postage,  as  are  books  for  the  blind.  The  typewriter,  another 
valuable  asset  to  the  blind,  may  be  purchased  or  solicited  from  local 
agencies.  In  Colorado  we  have  been  given  many  used  typewriters 
from  Remington  and  Underwood  agencies  where  they  were  taken  in 
on  trade  and  put  in  first  class  condition.  Organizations  seeking  to 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  this  group  can  do  no 
better  than  to  provide  such  devices. 
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Considered  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  recreation  problem,  or 
as  an  associated  problem,  is  the  necessity  for  social  adjustment  so 
tremendously  necessary  for  the  blind.  Organizations  desiring  to  give 
valuable  assistance  to  this  work  can  render  no  greater  service  than  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  place  where  the  blind  adult  can  mingle  with 
others  and  learn  how  to  be  blind.  In  many  cases  slow  adjustment  to 
a  changed  world  is  due  to  the  ill-advised  devotion  of  relatives  who 
insist  on  doing  everything  for  the  one  in  darkness,  and  in  so  doing 
deprive  him  of  the  satisfactions  of  self-expression  and  the  benefit  of 
self-reliance.  Contact  with  others  who  have  developed  independence 
may  encourage  those  who  have  not  yet  made  adjustment. 

Providing  and  maintaining  a  home  in  the  country,  the  mountains, 
or  at  the  seashore  where  the  blind  may  have  vacation  for  one  or  two 
weeks  a  year  is  another  way  in  which  organizations  can  render  valu- 
able service  to  these  afflicted  ones. 

All  state  organizations  should  work  with  their  local  Red  Cross 
agency  to  encourage  volunteer  transcribing  which  is  a  Red  Cross 
activity.  Some  of  these  volunteers  transcribe  music  into  Braille. 
During  the  World  Conference  in  New  York,  one  volunteer  became 
interested  in  a  Colorado  boy's  need  for  guitar  music  in  Braille,  and 
although  she  had  never  seen  guitar  music  before,  she  transcribed  a 
complete  book  for  him.  With  this  help  the  boy  developed  sufficient 
skill  to  enable  him  to  play  in  public. 

For  the  indigent  blind  who  do  not  qualify  for  vocations,  over  half 
of  our  states  have  provided  for  blind  benefits  varying  somewhat  in 
requirements  and  in  the  maximum  amount  paid  each  applicant.  A 
benefit  payment  gives  those  who  are  eligible  a  sense  of  independence 
they  cannot  enjoy  under  a  county  charity  system.  Where  state  and 
county  share  equally,  the  payment  of  this  type  of  benefit  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  state  will  eventually 
aid  the  blind  in  this  way. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  program  covering,  roughly,  census  sur- 
vey, treatment,  placement,  sheltered  shops,  home  teaching,  homes  for 
the  blind,  recreation,  and  blind  benefits,  I  have  suggested  only  the 
high  points  where  I  think  organizations  can  function  in  this  work. 
There  is  necessity  for  help  from  organizations  in  a  field  where  we 
struggle  under  the  handicap  of  the  charity  supported  system.  It  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  have  the  blind  and  their  problems  classified  and 
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considered  on  an  economic  basis  in  connection  with  other  social  prob- 
lems. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  the 
goal  of  adequate  public  funds  for  handling  all  phases  of  work  needed 
for  this  particular  group.  And  even  with  adequate  funds,  there  would 
still  be  a  place  for  organization  assistance.  Operating  under  restric- 
tions of  the  existing  situation  there  is  an  unlimited  opportunity  for 
interested  organizations  to  render  splendid  service  in  this  field — a 
field  that  has  been  retarded  by  the  sentimental  attitude  that  offered 
ill  advised  sympathy  to  the  blind  and  left  them  to  exist  on  the  irreg- 
ular and  unreliable  proceeds  of  charity.  Today  it  is  an  obligation  of 
national  importance  that  this  group  be  considered  in  relation  to  their 
status  within  the  social  and  economic  organization — that  their  problem 
be  considered  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  any  other  social 
group. 

Pioneering  in  work  for  the  blind  is  practically  ended.  Full  co- 
operation between  national  and  state  authorities  and  definite  coordin- 
ation of  official  work  with  activities  of  interested  organizations  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  well  rounded  program. 

It  becomes  daily  more  evident  that  a  coordinated,  broad-range 
program  covering  all  essential  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  is  a 
national  necessity.  Adequate  funds  for  such  a  program  are  lacking 
and  public  cooperation  must  be  enlisted  before  we  can  improve  our 
system  of  financing.  Perhaps,  in  the  last  analysis,  interested  organ- 
ization can  function  to  best  advantage  by  conducting  educational  cam- 
paigns directed  to  the  general  public.  By  this  means  they  may  stimu- 
late active  interest,  enlist  financial  support,  and  thus  promote  a  pro- 
gram that  is,  even  under  present  limitations,  getting  well  under  way. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  HAWAII 

*EvA  H.  Smyth, 
Pioneer  Worker  for  the  Blind  in  Hawaii 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  been  represented  at  the  last  two 
conventions.  Yet,  this  is  the  first  official  report  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  body  of  our  activities  with  the  blind  in  the  islands.    We 
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shall  endeavor  to  give  a  birds-ej^e  view  of  the  various  fields  of  work, 
not  attempting  to  go  into  detail. 

The  following  units  will  be  discussed : 

1.  The  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

2.  The  Adult  Association  for  the  Blind. 

3.  The  Territorial  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

4.  The  Red  Cross  Braille  Transcribing. 

5.  The  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight. 

6.  Conservation  of  Sight. 

7.  The  Activities  of  Other  Organizations. 

8.  The  Outlook. 

The  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was  begun  in 
1914.  The  first  class  was  composed  of  one  blind  child,  three  deaf,  and 
one  feeble  minded.  It  was  first  called  "Hoolana,"  the  Hawaiian  name 
which  means  to  be  cheerful.  It  was  not  under  the  legislative  authority 
until  1 91 7.  From  this  small  beginning,  our  school  has  developed  into 
a  very  .modern,  efficient  organization.  It  is  situated  in  the  Waikiki 
district.  Its  present  enrolment,  June,  1934,  is  twenty-two  students 
in  the  department  for  the  blind,  and  eighty-three  students  in  the 
department  for  the  deaf.  This  summer  a  new  building  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  Wind  department  is  being  constructed. 

The  school  in  its  short  life  has  graduated  three  outstanding  stu- 
dents ;  one  is  being  graduated  from  the  high  school  department  of  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  BHnd,  June,  1935 ;  two  others  have 
attended  our  senior  high  school  in  Honolulu,  and  as  sophomores  this 
year,  June,  1935,  have  been  elected  as  members  of  the  honor  society 
of  the  school. 

The  department  for  the  blind  has  two  teachers.  During  the 
period  in  which  this  school  has  been  organized,  there  have  been  over 
fifty-five  blind  students  enrolled. 

The  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind 

The  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  was  organized  in  1926  by 
Miss  Eva  Smyth,  pioneer  worker  for  the  blind  in  Hawaii,  and  by 
Mrs.  Lacy,  principal  of  the  Territorial  School.    It  was  planned  to  be 
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only  a  social  meeting  group.  Yet  the  welfare  work  done  by  this 
organization  has  been  pronounced. 

The  association  has  a  glee  club  which  often  puts  on  programs  for 
radio  listeners.  Monthly  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Mission 
Memorial  Hall.  This  year,  1935,  it  was  decided  to  have  meetings  at 
various  places  where  the  group  might  have  a  more  social  feeling. 
One  meeting  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  where  music  of  ancient 
Hawaiian  meles  was  given  with  a  simple  talk  about  the  ancient 
Hawaiians.  Interesting  articles  used  by  the  early  Hawaiians  were 
passed  around  for  the  members  of  the  association  to  see. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  homes  of  four  of  the  seeing  members. 
At  one  meeting,  such  games  as  tug  o'  war,  cracker  eating  contest,  and 
others  were  played,  much  to  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  lovely  Christmas  party  was  given  as  well  as  our  all-day  swim- 
ming picnic  on  Memorial  Day.  We  had  forty-two  blind  members 
present. 

Our  association  is  made  up  of  Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Korean,  and  Portuguese  people.  It  would  seem  that  we  would  have 
the  problem  of  misunderstanding  because  many  of  our  adult  blind  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English.  Yet,  one  could  go  a  long  way  before 
they  would  find  such  a  companionable  group.  They  bring  their  instru- 
ments to  the  meetings  and  greatly  enjoy  their  own  music.  These 
instruments  are  Chinese  bells,  Korean  flutes,  ukuleles,  and  steel 
guitars. 

The  association  has  given  $75  to  a  "Glasses  Fund"  for  needy 
people.  It  gives  milk  to  one  of  its  members.  It  keeps  radios  in  repair 
for  its  members  and  takes  part  in  many  other  welfare  projects. 

The  Territorial  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind 

The  Territorial  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind  was  begun  in  1929 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Like 
all  workshops,  it  has  had  an  exciting  life.  It  is  at  present.  1935, 
working  under  an  advisory  committee  with  its  budget  allocated  to  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Brooms  and  mops  are  made  at  the  shop.  Not  more  than  ten  men 
have  been  employed  at  one  time.  The  manager  is  a  blind  man  and  the 
superintendent  is  a  sighted  man.  A  re-organization  of  the  shop  and 
a  closer  tie  up  with  rehabilitation  work  will  probably  be  seen  in  the 
next  two  years. 
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The  Red  Cross  Braille  Transcribing 

A  course  in  volunteer  Braille  transcribing  was  offered  to  the 
public  by  Miss  Eva  Smyth  in  September,  1932.  Nine  women  answered 
this  call.  This  work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  and  has  proven 
itself  to  be  of  such  vital  need  in  the  territory  that  the  Hawaiian  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross  allocated  $100  of  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  establishing  a  book  binding  unit,  buying  Braille  paper,  and  paying 
a  proof  reader. 

In  May,  1935,  the  Honolulu  Chapter  of  American  Red  Cross  has 
given  to  the  work  of  Braille  transcribing  a  room  in  its  offices  in  which 
to  carry  on  its  Braille  classes  and  book  binding. 

Since  its  inception,  Hawaii  has  nine  certified  transcribers  and 
twelve  new  students.  This  group  of  women  have  brailled  twenty- 
nine  volumes.  The  books  are  nearly  all  ones  concerning  the  islands 
which  we  need  especially  for  our  school  children. 

During  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  Week,  February,  1935,  the  Braille 
department  had  an  exhibit  window  in  the  main  department  store  in 
Honolulu  in  which  some  of  its  members  demonstrated  how  Braille 
transcribing  was  done,  and  different  steps  in  the  binding  of  Braille 
books.  A  radio  talk  about  this  organization  was  also  given.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  books  transcribed. 

My  Islands — Mary  Dillingham  Frear 

Fairy  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

The  Eyes  of  Tapina — Earl  Stanley  Gardner 

Tales  Told  in  Hawaii^ — Bertha  Metzger 

Stories  of  Hawaii — Ann  Schilt  French 

Seven  Weeks  in  Hawaii — Leona  Crawford 

Miscellaneous  Stories  of  various  authors 

Miscellaneous  Stories  about  Hawaii 

Denty-A  Husky's  Story — Jack  O'Brien 

History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — C.  W.  Baldzvin 

Hawaii  and  its  Race  Problems — DnPney 

Tales  Told  in  Hawaii 

The  Life  of  our  Lord — Dickens 

Three  Stories  for  Children 

The  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight 

The  Governor's  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Sight  was 
appointed  in  December,  1932.  In  consisted  of  twelve  members.  Miss 
Eva  Smyth  was  appointed  as  the  blind  member  of  the  committee. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  January,  1933,  she  was  appointed  as  part 
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time  home  worker  and  adjuster  for  the  adult  blind,  in  addition  to  her 
regular  work  as  teacher  of  the  young  blind. 

This  committee  functioned  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity.  A  sub- 
committee was  organized  to  take  charge  for  the  shop  of  the  adult  blind 
and  there  was  also  appointed  a  sub-committee  on  conservation  of 
sight. 

Conservation  of  Sight 

A  conservation  of  sight  program  was  established  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Governor's  Committee.  A  medical  eye  social  worker  was 
appointed,  who  has  done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work. 

A  sight  saving  class  was  organized  under  the  department  of  public 
instruction  in  September,  1934.  A  second  sight  saving  class  will  be 
organized  in  September,  1935.  These  classes  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Grace  Hamman  who  represented  Hawaii  at  the  Richmond 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  Blind.  Mrs. 
Hamman  received  her  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
June,  1935,  her  thesis  being  "A  Survey  of  the  Work  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped."  This  thesis  is  the  first  thoroughly  compiled  history  of 
our  work  in  the  islands.    It  contains  over  200  pages. 

The  Activities  of  Other  Organisations 

Private  organizations  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  Hawaii.  The  Honolulu  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  gave  $75  for  equipment  for  the  first  sight  saving  class. 
Part  of  this  money  was  used  to  purchase  a  talking  book  machine  for 
the  use  of  the  class.  The  Zonta  Club  has  paid  for  readers  for  the 
blind  gifls  in  high  school  this  year  as  well  as  taking  an  interest  in  the 
work  in  other  projects  for  the  blind. 

The  Lions  Club  as  always  can  be  depended  on  for  any  assistance 
needed.  The  Schofield  Reading  Club  which  is  composed  of  army 
officers'  wives  subscribes  each  year  to  the  Braille  edition  of  the  Readers 
Digest  for  use  among  the  adult  blind. 

The  innumerable  seeing  friends  and  their  many  kindnesses  to  the 
blind  of  Hawaii  must  also  be  mentioned. 

The  Outlook 

At  the  1935  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  of  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness. 
A  bill  was  introduced  asking  for  a  commission  for  the  blind.    Trained 
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social  workers  and  those  specifically  trained  in  work  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  many  others  did  not  feel  that  the  proposed  commission  would 
be  beneficial  to  our  223  blind  people  of  the  territory.  This  bill  did  not 
pass,  but  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Governor,  was  made  beginning  July  i,  1935. 

With  such  an  amount  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  advisory  com- 
mittee, we  feel  that  an  efficient,  worthwhile  program  of  benefit  to  all 
visually  handicapped  people  of  the  territory  may  be  organized. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  as  a  delegate  representing  the  Terri- 
torial School,  the  Adult  Blind  Association,  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Sight,  and  the  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  that  I  submit  the  above  report. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  KENTUCKY 

A.  C.  Ellis, 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Kentucky  was  first  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  There  were  visits  and 
demonstrations  by  pupils  from  the  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  schools 
for  the  blind  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  before  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture chartered  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  February  5,  1842.  Kentucky  has  the  distinction  of  having 
established  the  third  state  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  sixth  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  country. 

At  first,  the  school  received  an  endowment  of  $10,000  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Common  School  Fund  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  further  provided  that  "no  portion  of  the  endowment 
shall  'be  paid  until  the  institution  goes  into  actual  operation."  The 
citizens  of  Louisville  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  rented  and  fur- 
nished a  house,  put  the  school  into  operation,  and  paid  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  first  year.  This  generous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Louisville  marks  the  beginning  of  a  perma- 
nent and  enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  has 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  during  the  past  ninety-three  years. 

Of  all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  few,  if  any,  have  had  such  a 
permanent  and  happy  place  in  the  affections  of  the  community  as  has 
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the  Kentucky  School.  When  in  1850  the  school  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  citizens  of  the  community  took  the  blind  children  into  their  homes, 
secured  classroom  spaces  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  and  immediately  started  a  campaign  in  the  state  legislature 
which  resulted  in  the  relocation  of  the  school  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  which  is  still  in  use  at  the  present  site  of  the  school. 

As  work  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky  approaches  its  centennial,  it 
is  fitting  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  founders  of  the 
school.  The  first  official  family  consisted  of  a  six-member  board  of 
visitors,  one  of  which  served  as  director.  Three  of  this  group,  William 
F.  Bullock,  Bryce  M.  Patten  and  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Bell,  worked  to- 
gether for  thirty  years.  This  trio  was  broken  when  Mr.  Patten 
resigned  in  1871.  Mr.  Bullock  and  Dr.  Bell,  however,  continued  their 
connection  with  organized  work  for  the  blind  for  many  years  more. 
It  was  largely  through  the  interest  and  unselfish  devotion  of  these 
three  gentlemen  that  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  were  founded  and  had  their 
remarkable  growth  and  success  in  the  early  years  of  their  existence. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  school  and  the  printing  house  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among  the  members  of  their  boards 
of  trustees  representatives  of  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  that  the 
commonwealth  affords.  In  the  combined  170  years  of  corporate 
existence  of  the  two  institutions,  there  is  record  of  the  resignation  of 
only  two  superintendents.  During  these  many  years  each  institution 
has  had  only  five  superintendents.  This  fact  alone  attests  the  free- 
dom from  political  interference  enjoyed  by  these  institutions.  The 
long  term  of  office  enjoyed  by  administrative  officers  and  board  mem- 
bers has  resulted  in  a  most  desirable  continuity  of  policy  and  purpose- 
fulness  of  program. 

As  the  American  Bible  Society  celebrates  its  centennial  in  the 
worthy  work  of  distributing  the  Bible  in  embossed  print  to  the  blind, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  that  institution  to  know  that  the 
following  appears  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  published  in  1843  : 

"All  of  the  pupils  which  have  been  in  the  institution  two 
months,  can  read  with  considerable  fluency  in  the  Bible  and 
other  books  printed  for  the  blind." 

The  members  of  the  American  Braille  Commission  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  to  know  that  as  early  as  1866  the  Kentucky  School 
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provided  systematic  instruction  in  the  Braille  system.     In  his  nine- 
teenth report  Director  Patten  includes  the  following : 

"New  interest  has  been  given  to  the  literary  and  musical 
departments  of  the  school  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Braille  system  of 
point-writing  and  point-printing.  In  the  summer  vacation, 
that  able  and  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  Professor  Henry 
Robyn,  of  St.  Louis,  visited  this  institution,  at  the  request  of 
the  director,  and  gave  a  few  lessons  in  this  system  to  a  small 
class  of  pupils.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory,  that  hereafter 
all  of-  the  pupils  will  receive  instruction  in  the  Braille,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  systems  taught  in  this  institution.  The  value 
of  the  Braille  system  to  the  blind  and  their  teachers  cannot  . 
easily  be  over-estimated,  and  they  owe  Professor  Robyn  a 
vast  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  commend  it 
to  the  schools  in  America,  as  well  as  for  his  ingenious  modifi-  . 
cation  of  the  types,  by  which  they  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  use  of  sightless  compositors." 

The  failure  of  the  other  schools  for  the  blind  to  accept  the  wise 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Patten  and  Professor  Robyn  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  the  second  report  of  the  Kentucky  School,  published  in  1844, 
the  superintendent  complains  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
■embossed  books.     His  language  is  plain  and  forceful  when  he  says: 

"The  art  of  reading  is  acquired  easily  by  most  of  the 
blind,  *  *  *  *  Our  pupils  have  labored  under  disadvantages 
in  reading,  for  want  of  a  sufiftcient  number  and  variety  of 
books ;  the  institutions  to  which  we  have  applied  not  having 
a  supply  on  hand  at  the  time  our  orders  were  received." 

From  this  time  until  1858  nearly  every  annual  report  stressed 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  facilities  to  supply  the  necessary  embossed 
l)Ooks.  I  maintain  that  the  idea  of  a  national  printing  house  for  the 
I)lind,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  was  definitely  in 
the  minds  of  the  superintendent  and  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  as  early  as  1844.  The  repeated  references  to  the  needs 
•of  embossed  literature,  the  inadequacy  of  existing  sources  of  supply, 
the  appeals  to  the  legislature  for  funds  to  print  books,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  chartered 
in  1858  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  with  Director  Patten,  Mr.  Bul- 
lock and  Dr.  Bell  as  three  of  the  six  charter  members,  are  incidents 
which  lend  weight  to  this  contention. 
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The  chartering  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
bv  the  legislature.  January-  2T,,  1858,  marks  the  success  of  concerted 
efforts  in  several  states  to  create  a  central  national  printing  house  with 
adequate  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  scJiools.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution  was  singularly  a  contribution  of  Kentuck}' 
to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  throughout  the  whole  countr}-. 

The  money  tor  the  present  site,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  building,  was  provided  out  of  appropriations  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky-.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  physical  plant  for  the  printing 
house,  Kentuckians  have  taken  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
ever-expanding  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  institution.  ^luch  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  printing  house  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Kentuck\-'s  representatives  in  Congress.  It  was  largely  through  the 
influence  in  Congress  of  such  men  as  the  great  Henry  Watterson  and 
Albert  S.  ^^'illis  that  a  federal  appropriation  to  the  printing  house  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  free  school  books  to  all  of  the  schools  for 
the  bhnd  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  in  1879. 

In  addition  to  what  the  state  has  done,  and  wholly  apart  from 
organized  work  for  the  blind,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  the 
Hterature  on  the  blind  has  been  made  by  a  private  citizen  of  Kentuck}-. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Harr\-  Best  of  Lexington.  His  book  "THE  BLIND" 
was  the  first  complete  and  reliable  text  on  the  American  blind.  The 
wealth  of  material  presented  in  this  book  together  with  its  extensive 
bibhographies.  has  no  doubt  encouraged  many  graduate  students  in 
education  to  examine  deeper  into  some  of  the  more  specific  problems 
of  the  blind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Best's  book  has  placed 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  certain  sociological  aspects  of  blind- 
ness on  a  scientific  basis  and  has  provided  a  factual  background  for 
the  further  study  of  blindness  and  its  related  problems. 

No  paper  on  work  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky-  could  claim  any 
degree  of  completeness  or  accuracy  if  it  omitted  an  account  of  the  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  Dr.  B,  B.  Huntoon.  Beginning  with  his 
election  as  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky-  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1871  and  also  as  director  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  the  history  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Kentuck}-  for  the  next 
fort\--nine  years  is  largely  an  account  of  Dr.  Huntoon's  activities  in 
this  field.  His  was  a  rare  combination  of  sound  educational  philosophy 
and  unusual  inventive  genius.    As  an  educator  he  placed  his  school  in 
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the  first  rank  of  educational  institutions  for  the  blind ;  as  an  inventor 
and  practical  printer  he  gave  all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  of  the 
country  the  most  perfect  embossed  books  that  have  ever  been  printed. 

He  was  not  a  worshipper  of  low  prices  and  mass  production,  with 
their  attendant  inferiority  of  materials  and  workmanship.  He  made  no 
compromises  with  faddists  and  theorists,  and  proved  himself  a  formid- 
able opponent  to  anyone  who  would  advocate  hasty  or  ill-considered 
changes  of  methods  or  procedure  in  the  printing  of  embossed  books. 
Today,  amid  the  perplexities  which  plague  those  of  us  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  printing  Braille  books,  I  often  wish  that  Dr.  Hun- 
toon  could  appear  again  upon  the  scene  and  pay  his  compliments  to 
certain  contemporary  theories  relating  to  the  Braille  system. 

Although  they  were  not  so  long  identified  with  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Kentucky  there  were  three  other  names  which  deserve  a  place 
of  distinction  in  the  history  of  the  two  institutions.  The  administra- 
tion of  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  the  last  superintendent  to  head  both 
institutions,  was  marked  by  a  successful  campaign  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  which 
made  possible  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  brought  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  printing  house  a  rich  educational  experience 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  policies  of  the  institution  into  line  with 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 
His  brief  but  efficient  administration  brought  many  desirable  changes 
to  the  printing  house. 

Clifford  B.  Martin,  the  only  blind  superintendent  of  the  school, 
endeared  himself  to  all  of  his  associates.  His  rare  wit  and  good  humor 
was  supplemented  with  sound  judgment  and  business  ability.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  Kentucky  Workshop  for  the 
Adult  Blind. 

The  consideration  of  a  glorious  past  must  now  be  put  aside  for  a 
study  of  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Kentucky.  The  state  program  is  centralized  around  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind.  Its  trustees  are  charged  not  only  with  the 
education  of  the  student  blind,  but  are  also  vested  with  most  of"  the 
duties  and  functions  which  are  usually  given  to  a  state  commission  for 
the  blind.  There  are  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  within  and  with- 
out the  state  who  believe  that  the  adult  program  can  best  be  handled 
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by  a  state  commission  or  association.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  a  poHcy  of  the  commonwealth  to  guard 
against  the  creation  of  a  multiplicity  of  boards,  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions with  overlapping  functions  and  similar  duties.  Whoever  drafts 
a  new  state  program  for  Kentucky  should  take  into  account  this  fact 
and  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  soundest  principles  of  adult  programs 
with  the  traditional  attitude  of  our  state  which  encourages  direct 
responsibility  and  centralized  control  of  a  unified  program. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  administration  as  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  School,  Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty  undertook  several  very 
definite  objectives.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  the  cottage 
plan  of  housing  the  children.  Already  two  modern  dormitory  cottages 
have  been  built  for  the  smaller  children,  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
friends  of  the  school  that  the  legislature  will,  at  an  early  date,  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  erect  enough  cottages  of  this  type  to  accommo- 
date all  of  the  pupils  in  the  institution. 

A  new  industrial  building  has  also  been  erected,  considerable  play- 
ground equipment  has  been  added,  and  the  library  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  standards  required  by  the  department  of  education  for  Ken- 
tucky high  schools  of  the  first  grade.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  accredit 
the  high  school  literary  department  with  the  best  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

With  adequate  housing  facilities  available,  a  serious  effort  is 
being  made  to  locate  and  bring  to  the  school  every  child  within  the 
state  who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

The  adult  program  is  being  handled  largely  through  a  traditional 
workshop  for  the  blind,  and  a  special  field  agent  who  is  spending  all 
of  his  time  securing  stand  concessions  for  the  blind.  This  field  seems 
to  offer  unusual  possibilities  for  the  blind  throughout  the  state. 
Already  a  considerable  number  of  concessions  are  being  successfully 
operated  by  blind  people,  and  a  great  many  more  good  locations  are 
in  prospect. 

Possibly  the  greatest  need  of  the  Kentucky  program  is  a  central- 
ized agency  to  foster  the  work  of  sight  conservation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness.  Efforts  so  far  made  in  this  connection  have  been 
made  upon  individual  initiative,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  clearing  house 
or  responsible  agency  for  the  extension  of  this  work.  I  am  happy  to 
report,  however,  that  the  Louisville  public  schools  during  the  past  year 
have  studied  carefully  the  sight  saving  problem  in  our  local  schools, 
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have  formulated  a  definite  program,  and  have  established  sight  saving 
classes. 

There  is  possibly  no  place  in  the  country  where  there  is  a  keener 
interest  in  the  hand  transcribing  of  Braille  books  than  there  is  in 
Louisville.  We  have  three  very  active  groups  which  show  great 
promise  of  constructive  work  in  this  field.  These  groups  are :  The 
Catholic  Alumni  Association,  the  Adath  Israel  Temple  Sisterhood  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  time  is  near  when  Louisville  will  be 
one  of  the  great  hand-transcribing  centers  of  the  country. 

Time  is  left  for  only  a  brief  description  of  the  projected  work  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  program  is,  of 
course,  a  national  one.  The  principal  function  of  the  printing  house 
is  to  serve  as  the  official  school-book  printery  of  all  of  the  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  of  this  country.  The  facilities  of  the  printing 
house  are  also  extended  to  any  worthy  organization  which  may  desire 
to  have  books  or  other  literature  printed  in  Braille. 

In  recent  years,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  Braille  magazines.  At  present,  thirteen  Braille  periodicals  are 
regularly  issued  at  the  printing  house.  All  but  two  of  these  are  printed 
for  other  agencies,  the  printing  house  serving  only  in  the  relationship 
of  printer. 

The  blind  throughout  the  world  have  acclaimed  the  publication 
of  the  "Reader's  Digest"  in  Braille  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  embossed  literature.  The  great  success  of  this  project  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Association 
of  Pleasantville,  New  York.  The  editors  of  this  magazine  have  been 
generous,  indeed,  in  providing  much  needed  publicity  for  the  Braille 
Digest  in  the  pages  of  the  ink  print  edition.  The  Braille  edition  of 
the  Digest  is  the  joint  project  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Association.  A  nation-wide  campaign 
is  being  launched  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  supply  free  copies  of  this  excellent  magazine  to  every  blind  person 
in  the  world  who  may  want  it. 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
students'  reference  library  in  connection  with  the  printing  house. 
Through  the  interest  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  acting  director  of 
Braille,  American  Red  Cross,  a  large  collection  of  hand  transcribed 
books  have  been  placed  at  the  printing  house  as  a  nucleus  for  such  a 
library.    It  is  probable  that  the  board  of  trustees  will  at  its  next  meet- 
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ing  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a  students'  library  and  a  students' 
reference  service  which  will  place  within  the  reach  of  every  college 
student  any  text  already  in  Braille,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
Braille  transcribers  prepare  copies  of  much  needed  books  which  are 
not  in  Braille.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  graduate 
of  a  school  for  the  blind  may  feel  assured  that  through  proper  plan- 
ning he  can  have  available  to  him  in  Braille  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  needed  in  his  college  work.  To  succeed  in  this  project,  the 
printing  house  must  have  the  cooperation  of  superintendents,  teachers, 
librarians  and  transcribers. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  printing  house  has  been  carrying 
on  an  interesting  piece  of  international  cooperation  in  work  for  the 
blind.  I  refer  to  the  exchange  of  embossed  plates  between  the  print- 
ing house  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  England.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  approximately  2,000  embossed  plates  were  forwarded 
to  our  English  colleagues,  and  we  are  drawing  rather  generously  upon 
them  for  the  plates  for  titles  which  can  be  reprinted  in  this  country  to 
the  advantage  of  bur  schools  and  classes.  This  practical  arrangement 
for  exchanging  plates  between  the  two  largest  Braille  publishing 
houses  in  the  world  is  expected  to  make  available  to  all  English  speak- 
ing blind  a  much  larger  volume  of  Braille  literature  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced cost. 

Should  you  return  to  Kentucky  in  1942  to  help  us  celebrate  our 
centennial,  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  find  here  a  comprehensive 
program  which  will  embrace  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  ranging 
from  local  to  international  in  scope. 


THE  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND  CHILD  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

W.   G.    SCAREERRY, 

Superintendent,  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 

It  is  our  emphatic  belief  that,  in  the  main,  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  child  should  have  the  same  objectives  as  that  of  the  sighted 
child.  The  blind  adult  will  live  among  sighted  adults  and  should  there- 
fore have  the  training  that  will  enable  him  to  take  a  normal  place  in 
society.     Courses  and  methods  of  instruction  may  differ  somewhat 
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and  certain  emphases  may  be  varied,  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  ultimate 
aims  for  training  blind  and  sighted  children  may  be  subsumed  under 
the  same  heads. 

In  our  schools  we  are  all  agreed  that  certain  "tools  of  learning" 
are  necessary.  The  child,  during  his  course  should  learn  the  pro- 
cesses that  will  enable  him  during  the  rest  of  his  hfe  to  acquire  know- 
ledge for  himself.  This  objective  not  only  requires  good  teaching  but 
also  demands  constant  curricula  revision  and  revision  of  methods  of 
presentation.  While  these  so-called  tools  of  learning,  reading,  writing, 
number  skills,  and  many  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pro- 
gressive public  school,  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
later  go  to  college,  they  must  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  of  even  greater  use  to  the  larger  group  whose  formal  training 
ceases  with  graduation  from  their  residential  school.  They  must 
acquire  not  only  tools  of  learning  but  certain  definite  bodies  of  know- 
ledge, principles  of  action  and  procedure,  and  methods  of  investigation. 
May  we  emphasize  this  point — whatever  we  attempt  to  teach  we  should 
teach  exceedingly  well. 

We  have  always  held  that  worthy  home  membership  is  one  of 
the  major  objectives  in  school  training.  Admittedly  this  aim  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  fully  in  the  residential  school.  Since,  however,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  home  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  and  stabilizers  of 
society,  and  since  we  have  the  blind  child  twenty- four  hours  a  day, 
nine  or  ten  months  a  year,  we  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  this 
instruction.  We  can  and  do  develop  certain  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  attain  this  objective.  We  develop  interests  and  attitudes 
through  literature,  sociology,  music,  occupational  study,  hygiene,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  arts.  In  our  school  the  girls  in  addition  to 
their  formal  class  training  in  home  economics  live  in  a  practice  apart- 
ment with  their  teacher  who  acts  as  their  mother, — the  atmosphere  of 
the  ideal  home  being  approximated  as  nearly  as  possible.  May  we  say 
here,  also,  that  we  believe  a  broad  home  economics  course  to  be  the 
most  important  course  for  girls  in  the  residential  school.  Both  boys 
and  girls  through  their  industrial  arts  courses  and  through  duties  and 
privileges  in  their  new  dormitory  homes  which  approximate  the  cot- 
tage type  are  taught  the  activities  of  the  normal  home.  Further  home- 
like atmosphere  is  possible  through  living  rooms  tastefully  furnished 
where  the  pupils  may  come  and  go  as  freely  as  they  do  in  their  own 
homes. 
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We  have  two  children  of  our  own — and  our  criterion  is  to  make 
for  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  charge  such  a  home  life  as  we  desire 
for  our  own  children. 

A  field  representative  who  contacts  frequently  the  homes  of  our 
pupils,  as  well  as  prospective  pupils,  is  a  real  factor  in  building  a 
better  home-life  ideal.  A  complete  case  study  is  made  of  each  pupil 
which  gives  those  in  whose  charge  he  is  placed  an  invaluable  back- 
ground in  guiding  him.  Incidentally,  the  field  representative  found 
and  brought  into  the  school,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  Blind,  forty-four  new  pupils  last  year  and  has  thirty-eight 
cases  pending.  This  work  was  done  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
day  schools  and  other  agencies.  We  realize  this  phase  of  instruction, 
teaching  worthy  home  membership,  could  be  expanded  greatly  and 
we  realize  fully  the  contention  that  this  subject  brings  up  between  the 
day  schools  and  the  residential  school. 

The  amazing  development  of  machinery  in  the  past  fifty  years 
has  been  a  factor  in  making  more  free  time  for  the  unhandicapped 
person.  The  mechanization  of  industry  has  not  only  brought  about 
more  leisure  for  the  handicapped  but  has  in  many  instances  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  making  his  livelihood.  The  depression  has  fur- 
ther provided  leisure, — enforced  leisure.  The  problem  of  the  visually 
handicapped  in  budgeting  his  free  time  is  a  great  one.  Certainly  it  is 
the  province  of  the  school  to  train  the  pupils  for  leisure  time  activities 
and  in  the  proper  use  of  leisure.  This  time  should  be  budgeted  in 
worthy  aims  of  life ;  the  time  should  be  divided  between  being  enter- 
tained and  being  instructed ;  it  should  be  used  in  personal  and  com- 
munity building, — not  solely  for  relaxation.  Music,  in  a  school  for 
the  blind,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  justified  as  a  preparation  for  leisure 
time  activity.  It  has,  of  course,  other  values..  Contributive  to  this 
aim  are  our  extra  curricula  activities — sports,  Hi-Y,  Girl  Reserves, 
Scouts,  radio  clubs,  debate  clubs,  student  council,  the  school  annual, 
and  other  organizations  and  activities  which  contribute  not  only  to 
enjoyment  of  leisure  but  to  good  citizenship  and  character  as  well. 

Surely  one  of  the  outstanding  tasks  of  the  school  is  proper  in- 
struction and  care  of  the  blind  child's  health.  Our  sight  admission 
standards  are  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  refraction,  and  in 
some  cases  progressive  blindness ;  our  mental  standard  is  an  I.  Q.  of 
70  or  above,  liberally  interpreted,  of  course ;  in  addition  the  child  must 
be  free  from  communicable  disease  and  able  to  care  for  himself  to  a 
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reasonable  degree.  Yet  the  health  problems  are  legion  and  challenge 
all  the  skill  of  our  medical  staff  composed  of  oculist,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, dentist,  nurses,  dietitian,  and  physical  education  instructors. 
Correction  of  remedial  defects  and  development  of  bodily  prowess 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  entire  staff  every  hour  of  the  day.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  our  ideal  is  also,  a  staff  which  exemplifies  the 
bodily  development  which  we  desire  for  our  children.  The  very  im- 
portant aim  of  bodily  health  is  so  obviously  desirable  and  has  been  so 
often  discussed  that  we  need  no  longer  dwell  on  it  here.  May  we 
add,  however,  that  through  our  research  library,  which  consists  of 
5,000  card  references,  our  research  activities  and  the  cooperation  of 
our  state  university  we  expect  to  make  some  real  contributions  to  this 
subject.  Already  a  university  graduate  student  has  written,  after 
much  research,  a  most  instructive  thesis  on  "Heredity  and  Blindness." 

A  democratic  form  of  government  assumes  a  high  degree  of  civic 
intelligence.  The  citizen  must  be  more  than  honest  and  open-minded, 
— he  must  be  able  and  willing  to  participate  intelligently  in  civic 
affairs ;  he  must  help  wisely  to  assist  in  choosing  officials ;  he  must  be 
capable  and  active  in  passing  upon  legislation.  Our  schools  must  rec- 
ognize as  the  keynote  of  citizenship  teaching  and  practice  that  "the 
individual  is  responsible  and  that  his  acts  affect  others."  Certainly 
such  an  ideal  cannot  be  realized  unless  our  staffs  are  the  embodiment 
of  what  they  propose  to  teach.  Theory  is  necessary,  school  organiza- 
tions are  indispensable,  yet  if  our  instruction  is  to  become  really  a  part 
of  our  pupils  we  must  be  what  we  assume  to  be, — teachers  both  by 
precept  and  example. 

We  who  are  parents  know  that  one  of  our  greatest  problems  is 
to  guide  our  children  into  legitimate  occupations  best  suited  to  their 
capacities,  aptitudes  and  interests.  This  family  problem  is  greatly 
increased  for  the  administration  of  a  residential  school.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  occupational  guidance  of  all  our  pupils.  In  our 
own  school  case  studies  are  prepared  for  each  pupil.  These  studies 
consist,  in  brief,  of  the  child's  social  background,  I.  Q.,  aptitude  test 
results,  studies  of  his  interests  and  special  capacities,  plus  estimates 
of  his  teachers,  housemothers,  and  supervisors.  With  all  the  inform- 
ation available  it  is,  indeed,  most  difficult  to  assist  the  visually  handi- 
capped youth  to  select  an  occupation  in  which  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  self-supporting  and  contributing  citizen.  We  must 
in  our  schools  give  a  great  place  to  vocational  and  pre-vocational  aims. 
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We  are  intensely  interested  as  are  all  superintendents,  in  the  so-called 
industrial  work  of  our  schools.  This  interest  lead  us  recently  to  make 
a  study  of  the  various  vocational  subjects  taught  in  the  residential 
schools,  the  extent  to  which  each  is  pursued,  and  the  predominant  aims 
in  teaching  such  courses. 

"Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  forty-three  schools  replied.  It  was  learned  from  these 
replies  that  thirty-seven  different  vocational  subjects  are 
taught ;  the  six  having  the  greatest  frequency  of  teaching 
were  caning,  piano  tuning  and  repair,  sewing,  basketry, 
weaving,  and  manual  training.  The  range  of  frequency  of 
teaching  the  others  was  from  one  school  to  twenty-one 
schools.  The  aims  of  these  courses  are  varied  but  are  pre- 
dominantly vocational.  Emphasis  on  the  courses  varies 
widely  as  was  shown  by  the  differences  in  time  spent  in  teach- 
ing the  subjects,  and  the  definiteness  of  the  outlines  followed. 

"This  study  shows  the  necessity  for  a  common  under- 
standing by  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
regarding  the  most  desirable  vocational  work  for  their  cur- 
ricula ;  it  shows  definitely,  however,  the  absence  of  such 
understanding.  No  new  plan  is  presented  for  the  complete 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  way  is  pointed  out  for  a  more 
complete  study  leading  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  study, 
very  definitely,  points  out  reasons  for  the  elimination  of  some 
courses  now  taught  and  reasons  for  placing  more  emphasis 
on  other  courses  and  for  clarifying  objectives. 

"There  are  six  distinct  contributions  of  this  study : 

1.  It  presents  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  vocational  work 
now  being  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  It  shows  the  indefiniteness  that  now  prevails  in  the  selec- 
tion of  vocational  work,  in  its  aims,  and  in  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  each  subject. 

3.  It  shows  a  genuine  need  for  more  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  proper  selection  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Reasons  are  given  why  some  subjects  should  be  taught 
to  boys  only,  some  to  girls  only,  and  some  to  both  boys 
and  girls. 

5.  Information  is  given  which  shows  why  some  courses 
should  be  exploratory,  some  pre-vocational,  and  others 
vocational  in  aim. 
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6.  The  study  provides  a  basis  from  which  the  administra- 
tions and  vocational  staffs  of  the  various  schools  for  the 
blind  may  proceed  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  whole  problem."* 

An  abstract  of  this  thesis  will  later  be  published  and  sent  to  the 
residential  schools  and  to  anyone  else  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

Proper  selection  of  industrial  courses,  and  the  time  devoted  to 
each  are  so  vitally  important  to  pupils  of  our  schools  that  the  deepest 
study  should  be  given  the  matter  by  all  concerned. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  any  type  of  education  is  in  our 
opinion  a  sound  character.  All  aims  are  or  should  be  interwoven  with 
character  training.  Situations  should  be  created  which  are  conducive 
to  self  control,  fair  dealing,  high  regard  for  the  opposite  sex,  conserv- 
ation of  public  and  private  property — such  planned  organization  is 
infinitely  better  than  inhibition.  Every  subject  every  day  presents 
opportunity  for  character  training.  If  our  pupils  do  not  go  forth 
with  a  desire  to  crusade  against  wrong,  to  help  the  needy,  to  push 
forward  the  border  of  human  achievement,  we  have  certainly  failed  in 
the  crowning  achievement  of  training. 

If  we  can  lead  our  boys  and  girls  to  right  thinking  we  have  prac- 
tically won  this  battle;  an  old  adage  states  it  thus:  "Sow  a  t!hought, 
reap  a  word ;  sow  a  word,  reap  an  act ;  sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit ;  sow 
a  habit,  reap  a  character ;  sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny."  Leave 
out  all  intervening  phrases,  and  we  may  say,  "Sow  a  thought  and  reap 
a  destiny." 

We  persons  who  are  given  the  sacred  charge  of  guiding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  children  in  the  residential  schools  are  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  phrase  "in  loco  parentis."  May  we  strive  always  to  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  trust !    To  summarize  : 

1.  Our  school  aims  to  train  our  visually  handicapped  youth 
according  to  our  accepted  philosophy  of  education ;  namely,  home, 
citizenship,  "tools  for  learning,"  health,  leisure,  vocation  and  char- 
acter. 

2.  This  training  necessitates  an  adequate  plant,  and  a  capable, 
trained,  and  judicially  sympathetic  staff. 


*W.    G.    Scarberry,    "Vocational   Training   in   Residential    Schools    for   the    Blind." 
Master's  Thesis,   Ohio  State   University,    1935. 
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3-  We  believe  for  a  blind  person  to  succeed  on  his  merits  in 
competition  with  the  sighted  that  he  must  be  better  than  well  trained. 
We  therefore  feel  that  after  he  has  made  a  proper  vocational  selection 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  give  him  intensive  and  extensive  train- 
ing in  that  work  or  cooperate  with  other  agencies  as  commissions  and 
universities  to  see  that  he  is  trained  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

4.  Broad  social  training  of  the  blind  child  in  school  and  out  of 
school  should  always  be  a  paramount  consideration  for  the  staff  of 
any  blind  school. 

5.  Home  community  contacts  should  be  established  by  those  who 
are  about  to  graduate.  This  can  be  done  by  the  assistance  of  the  field 
representative  or  by  the  pupil's  finishing  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
work  in  his  local  school. 

6.  The  school  should  follow  up  its  graduates,  cooperating  with 
commissions  or  any  placement  agencies. 

7.  There  must  be  a  continuous  effort  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  work  of  the  school  and  with  the  fact  that  trained  blind  persons 
can  do  many  things  and  do  them  well. 


PREPARING  THE  BLIND  CHILD  TO  MEET  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Virginia  W.  Stewart, 
Superintendent,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

An  old  French  proverb  says  "the  more  a  thing  changes  the  more 
it  remains  the  same."  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  the  theme 
of  James  Boyd's  "Roll  River"  is  true  to  life, — generations  pass  on 
through  the  changing  years  while  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
people  and  their  emotional  experiences  remain  virtually  constant. 

The  world  of  the  future  must  needs  be  different  from  the  one  now 
in  transition,  and  the  blind  child  must  be  prepared,  as  is  the  seeing 
child,  to  meet  life's  changing  and  enlarged  problems.  This  is  what 
education  must  attempt  to  achieve.  Let  us  look  at  the  future  through 
such  questions  as  "Why  teach  thrift  and  hard  work  when  we  are  faced 
with  so  much  leisure  ?"  "Why  teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  independent 
workers,  when  the  keynote  of  the  future  is  cooperation?"    These  and 
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other  like  questions  point  to  some  of  our  problems — not  to  some  inno- 
vation, but  rather  to  normal  evolution.  Before  one  can  properly  use 
leisure  one  must  knovvr  the  meaning  of  thrift  and  hard  work.  Before 
one  can  cooperate  one  must  be  capably  independent.  Leisure  time  is 
but  an  added  opportunity  for  self  improvement,  and  social  services 
include  cooperation.  So,  as  we  move  forward  we  must  "link  educa- 
tion with  life"  and  get  the  logical  idea  of  growth  and  participation. 

Dr.  Childs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  says  so  aptly,  "For 
an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  society  and  yet  have  no  responsible 
part  in  its  activities,  is  a  form  of  social  ostracism  that  breeds  disastrous 
spiritual  consequences."  If  this  be  true  of  the  sighted,  how  doubly 
true  of  the  blind,  when  their  very  handicap  makes  for  this  very  thing. 
However,  to  me  the  changing  world,  the  world  of  the  future,  holds 
glorious  possibilities  for  the  blind.  As  never  before  they  can  enter 
into  community  projects,  the  care  and  beautifying  of  surroundings, 
recreation,  etc.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  These  present  and 
compelling  projects  are  calling. for  leaders,  and  then  the  attitude  of  the 
seeing  is  changing  toward  those  who  do  not  see.  Differentiation  is 
fading  with  the  spirit  of  social  service  and  cooperation  and  all  work 
together  or  side  by  side  with  a  great  objective  in  view.' 

Our  primary  interest,  then,  as  educators,  is  to  train  our  young 
people  for  a  normal  life  in  the  midst  of  changing  surroundings  and 
needs.  Our  responsibility  is  two-fold, — the  personal  polishing  and 
the  social  awakening  of  the  students ;  these  by  means  of  a  thorough 
education  and  development  of  the  individual  child  and  the  closer  link- 
ing of  the  school  with  the  world  around  him.  He  must  have  inspira- 
tional information  eliciting  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  building  of 
miniature  villages  as  well  as  in  holding  elections,  in  discussing  local 
problems, — to  be  an  individual  but  also  a  positive  part  of  the  life 
about  him. 

While  our  National  Education  Association  Journal  has  so  well 
grouped  and  explained  the  child's  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  New  Age. 
under  ten  headings,  I  prefer  to  discuss  a  more  concise  grouping  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Overstreet  that  he  calls  "the  five  wisdoms  ;"  the  wisdom  of 
the  body,  the  wisdom  of  human  relations,  the  wisdom  of  appreciation, 
the  wisdom  of  work,  and  the  wisdom  of  life  objectives.  Our  schools 
are  awakening  to  the  need  of  the  fundamental  part  the  body  plays  in 
correct  and  courageous  living.  With  Browning  we  say  "Nor  soul 
helps  flesh  more  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul."    Hence  the  realization  of 
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the  crying  need  for  corrective  physical  education  and  home  economics 
in  all  these  mean  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  correct  bearing,  poise  and 
courtesy,  health  habits,  proper  food  and  clothing,  with  budgeting  and 
the  practical  cooperative  outlook.  We  are  weaving  the  wisdom  of 
human  relations  into  the  lessons  we  teach  in  geography,  economics, 
science,  etc. — good  sportsmanship  and  cooperation.  The  wisdom  of 
appreciation  is  taught  through  history,  government,  and  correlated 
subjects,  when  courtesy,  justice,  friendship  and  world-mindedness 
are  instilled  into  our  coming  men  and  women.  The  wisdom  of  work 
is  basic.  It  is  our  primary  need  as  well  as  our  greatest  blessing. 
Through  labor  comes  self-release  and  our  contribution  to  society.  The 
fifth  wisdom,  that  of  life  objectives,  we  teach  by  leading  the  young 
people  to  synthesize  the  teaching,  already  gained,  and  sense  the  mean- 
ing of  society  and  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  it.  Personal  leadership 
helps  them  find  out  for  themselves  what  is  the  meaning  and  the  pur- 
pose of  their  lives  as  a  part  of  life — an  eager  participating  part  with 
a  loving  and  guiding  God  who  is  their  Father.  Then  how  all-impor- 
tant should  be  the  teaching  of  sacred  literature  for  soul  culture. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  schools  to  stress  vocational  guidance 
while  we  see  that  our  young  people  are  broad  enough  to  be  avocational 
minded  also.  Vocations  stressed  in  our  separate  schools  must  be  in 
line  with  the  conditions  and  adaptable  pursuits  of  our  separate  states. 
We  of  Oklahoma  teach  agriculture,  floriculture,  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  woodwork,  pottery,  etc.  etc.  besides  our  courses  in  piano 
tuning,  broom-making  and  shoe  repairing.  We  are  always  looking 
for  new  leads  to  other  inviting  fields.  For  avocations,  let  our  girls 
who  sew  make  a  specialty  of  pot-holders,  smocks,  knitted  car  wraps ; 
those  who  cook  well,  coffee  cake,  baked  beans,  molded  mush;  those 
loving  growing  things,  let  them  raise  garden  plants,  bulbs ;  let  others, 
boys  and  girls,  write  advertising  letters,  do  hobby  write  ups,  get  up 
state  cards  with  a  verse  of  their  own,  be  neighborhood  typists,  organ- 
ize children  in  neighborhood,  make  pin  wheels  for  children  in  parks, 
window  boxes,  bird  houses, — ^ad  infinitum.  These  avocations  oft 
times  develop  into  vocations.  And  let  us  not  forget  club  work,  scout- 
ing, and  playground  activities.  Supervised  play  for  leisure  hours 
helps  eliminate  idleness,  exclusiveness,  unfairness,  selfishness,  and 
teaches  courage,  honesty,  loyalty,  cooperation,  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy. And  as  we  train  the  blind  let  us  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
words  of  Miss  Whaling;  "The  normal  child  has  enough  margin  of 
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safety  to  accommodate  our  blundering  attempts  at  mass  training. 
Such  is  emphatically  not  the  case  where  the  handicapped  child  is  con- 
cerned. Our  allowance  for  errors  is  so  small  that  we  are  forced  to 
ponder  over  each  child."  We  are  developing  them  personally  and 
socially  to  meet  the  new  world  problems  with  a  new  social  evaluation. 
Finally,  teachers,  with  your  new  problems  and  your  constantly 
widening  horizons  calling  for  many  times  five  wisdoms,  still  add  to 
your  equipment  this  one  thing  more.  In  the  words  of  another :  "Keep 
always  a  spirit  yet  streaming  from  the  waters  of  baptism,  believe  in 
love,  believe  in  loveliness,  believe  in  belief.  Let  the  elves  whisper  in 
your  ears,  turn  pumpkins  into  coaches,  mice  into  horses,  lowness  into 
loftiness,  nothing  into  everything.  Have  a  fairy  God-Mother  in  your 
own  souls." 


ADJUST  YOURSELF  TO  CONDITIONS;  THE  WORLD 
WILL  NOT  CHANGE  FOR  YOU 

*Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

A  famous  author  once  remarked  that  almost  anyone  could  write 
a  whole  book  but  that  it  takes  more  ability  to  condense  that  book  into 
a  chapter  or  a  paragraph,  and  only  a  genius  can  reduce  it  to  a  sentence. 
I  have  been  given  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  namely  that  of  expanding 
an  inelastic  statement  of  fact  expressed  in  one  sentence  into  a  dis- 
cussion that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Actually  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  the  subject  of  my  remarks,  "Adjust  yourself  to  conditions; 
the  world  will  not  change  for  you." 

I  might  start  in  the  time  honored  fashion  "Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  man  who  was  out  of  step  with  his  fellow  men.  He  complained 
continually  that  the  world  was  wrong  and  never  seemed  to  realize  that 
he  was  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  race  instead  of  the  race  waiting 
for  him."  I  have  known  many  such  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  discord 
and  disagreement,  ended  or  are  ending  their  days  in  an  embittered 
state  of  mind.  They  feel  that  the  world  is  selfish  and  inconsiderate 
and  that  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  birthright.  The  world,  how- 
ever, has  little  time  to  pause  and  consider  the  fancied  wrongs  of  such 
individuals  since  the  world  is  made  up  of  countless  people  each  with 
his  or  her  own  personal  problems,  which  taken  collectively,  make  up 
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a  vast  whole,  ever  changing.  The  world  pays  little  heed  to  individual 
complaints  unless  these  are  sponsored  by  individuals  or  groups  to 
whom  logic  or  sentiment  has  a  strong  appeal  and  who  from  a  sense 
of  humanitarianism  or  justice  take  up  the  cause. 

Again  I  might  approach  this  subject  from  the  angle  of  sightless 
persons  known  to  us  in  our  every  day  work.  Here  again  I  can  think 
of  many  who  have  amply  demonstrated  the  axiom,  "Adjust  yourself 
to  conditions ;  the  world  will  not  change  for  you."  They  have  bark- 
ened to  advice  and  guidance,  have  made  supreme  efiforts  and  have  com- 
passed achievements  which  undoubtedly  hearten  all  others  who  must 
travel  the  same  path.  It  is  their  response  which  encourages  us  each 
and  everyone  to  continue  our  efforts  often  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment to  benefit  the  lot  of  those  who  do  not  possess  within  themselves 
the  requisite  sense  of  proportion,  imagination  and  those  other  inherent 
characteristics  which  are  so  necessary  to  any  human  being  who  must 
adjust  himself  to  changing  conditions.  If  every  person  in  the  world 
started  out  in  life  equipped  with  all  the  essentials  necessary  to  under- 
standing, work  and  success,  we  would  not  be  here  today  discussing 
problems.  Our  experience  however  has  amply  demonstrated  that  a 
few  unassisted  can  succeed  in  spite  of  what  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
iiisuperable  obstacles.  The  great  majority  if  not  too  much  hampered 
by  difficult  problems,  can  make  their  way  in  the  world.  There  may 
not  be  any  brass  band  to  accompany  them,  but  they  do  seem  to  arrive. 
We  happen  to  be  principally  concerned  with  those  who  because  of  their 
misfortune  early  or  late  in  life  see,  but  dimly  or  not  at  all,  into  the 
future  and,  lacking  hope,  stand  still.  It  is  to  such  as  these  that  we 
must  drive  home  the  truism,  "Adjust  yourself  to  conditions;  the  world 
will  not  change  for  you,"  as  a  first  lesson  in  the  hope  that  most  if  not 
all,  may  be  led  past  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  that  man  may  find  in 
his  path. 

I  well  remember  a  crucial  point  in  my  own  life  when  I  was  faced 
with  just  such  a  decision.  Whether  I  would  have  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  obstacle  by  myself  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  fact 
is  that  I  was  given  a  ray  of  hope,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  himself  who  called  on'  me  in  hospital.  I  then  began  to 
ponder  the  problem  ;  if  I  let  myself  become  despondent  over  my  mis- 
fortune my  friends  would  undoubtedly  call  on  me,  extend  their  sym- 
pathy, pat  me  on  the  back  in  a  not  too  hopeful  effort  at  encouragement 
and  then  depart.     But  few  would  return  after  their  duty  call.     It  is 
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not  in  human  nature  to  consort  with  unadulterated  misery.  Most 
people  have  problems  of  their  own.  A  lonely  future,  sunk  in  misery, 
and  with  health  impaired  as  a  result,  did  not  possess  attractions  for 
me.  The  other  alternative  was  to  take  the  cheerful  view  that  nothing 
is  so  bad  but  that  it  might  be  worse.  No  matter  how  serious  might 
be  our  plight  there  are  always  many  who  must  carry  a  still  heavier 
burden,  hence  I  chose  the  obvious  alternative,  determined  to  grasp 
every  opportunity  that  would  enable  me  to  live,  as  far  as  I  could  man- 
age, a  normal  life. 

From  my  own  experience  and  that  of  countless  others  whom  I 
have  met  in  the  course  of  the  past  twenty  years,  I  can  only  pass  on  to 
you  as  my  deep  rooted  conviction  that  the  unqualified  axiom  I  have 
attempted  to  discuss,  continues  to  hold  good.  "Adjust  yourself  to 
conditions ;  the  world  will  not  change  for  you." 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  BLIND  IN  A  COMPETITIVE  FIELD 

*Newel  L.  Perry, 
Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  Calijornia  School  for  the  Blind 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  modern  world  is 
the  intensity  of  competition.  In  previous  ages,  the  primary  efirort  of 
man  was  turned  to  controlling  or  defeating  the  action  of  his  environ- 
ment or  to  carrying  out  a  designated  function  in  a  fixed  scheme  of 
things.  The  modern  man,  however,  faces  a  different  world.  Indus- 
trialization, urbanization  and  concentration  of  population,  mechaniza- 
tion, and  technological  advancement  involve  the  individual  in  prob- 
lems vastly  different  from  those  of  the  savage  and  the  serf.  Today, 
the  struggle  for  existence  takes  the  form  of  man  against  his  own  kind. 
Everywhere  man  is  pitted  against  man,  the  individual  against  others 
in  the  fight  for  material  sustenance,  for  power,  for  prestige ;  in  fact 
for  all  the  objectives  of  human  aspiration.  Success  is  the  mark  of 
attainment  in  the  free  competition  of  the  market  place,  and,  since  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  for  talent,  training,  intelligence,  and  gen- 
eral labor,  the  competition  is  severe,  unmitigated,  strenuous,  ruthless. 
Men  of  power  and  talent,  men  who  are  endowed  with  normal  faculties 
well  adapted  to  the  present  scheme  of  things,  men  whose  abilities  are 
made  superior  by  complete  adjustment  with  the  conditions  of  indus- 
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trial  civilization — such  men  as  these  daily  fall  behind  as  fitter  men 
occupy  the  places  to  which  they  aspired. 

Amid  considerations  such  as  these,  the  problem  of  the  handi- 
capped man,  made  doubly  acute  by  the  constant  evasion  with  which  it 
is  treated,  rises  to  towering  proportions.  Particularly  does  the  terrific 
strife  of  life,  coupled  with  his  incapacity  to  meet  it  unaided,  doom  the 
blind  man  to  the  unbroken  humiliation  of  a  purposeless  existence. 
This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  data  collected  in  a  census  con- 
ducted by  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  census  report 
shows  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  blind  have  no  earned  income  what- 
soever, and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  5  per  cent  derive 
their  income  from  employment  in  sheltered  workshops. 

Thus,  to  speak  of  economic  opportunity  in  a  competitive  world 
and  the  blind  in  the  same  breath  is  to  speak  of  opposites.  The  blind 
man  has  no  present  chance  of  getting  a  job  nor  any  grounds  for 
future  expectations.  Unable  to  earn  his  way  in  the  world,  and  sub- 
ject to  continuous  economic  dependence  on  relatives,  friends,  and 
society,'  his  days  are  counted  in  the  heart  throbs  of  the  unoccupied, 
unwanted  man.  His  tragedy  is  not  the  tragedy  of  material  poverty, 
however,  but  the  desolation  of  mind  and  character  that  enforced  idle- 
ness brings,  the  infinite  emptiness  of  a  life  without  aim,  without  use, 
without  hope.  A  slave  to  the  tyranny  of  life,  he  is  without  the  com- 
fort that  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  work  for  him  to  do.  In  a 
competitive  world  where  he  cannot  live  a  useful,  normal  life,  the  basis 
for  self  respect  is  struck  away,  and  with  self  respect  goes  the  ground- 
work for  all  reasonable,  balanced  conduct  and  living.  To  be  a  man, 
to  live  with  dignity  and  self  respect,  to  indulge  the  privilege  of  inde- 
pendent action  flowing  from  a  free  judgment,  to  feel  like  his  fellows 
and  equal  to  them,  to  know  the  stimulus  and  pleasure  of  normal  human 
contacts  and  social  relations,  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  future  with 
anticipation,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  deadening,  monotonous,  repe- 
titive, humdrum  of  meaningless  days,  to  experience  the  effects  of  en- 
riching episodes,  to  have  the  right  to  love  as  well  as  to  hate,  to  be 
generous  as  well  as  receive,  to  be  proud  as  well  as  servile — ^these  are 
modest  requisites,  requisites  which  the  average  individual  claims  as  of 
right,  but  which  are  forever  lost  to  the  highly  sensitized  nature  that 
must  turn  in  upon  itself  for  its  only  satisfactions. 

To  alleviate  the  drudgery  of  this  condition,  many  partial  remedies 
have  been  tried :  numerous  well-equipped  schools  have  been  erected 
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for  the  education  of  the  bhnd.  In  Cahfornia  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
blind  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  approximately  that  per  cent 
are  in  attendance  in  some  educational  institution.  The  effort  in  that 
direction  is  to  place  the  blind  youth  on  a  plane  of  academic  equality 
with  others.  Inasmuch  as  it  gives  temporary  occupation,  mental 
adjustment  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  life,  and  tends  to  normalize 
the  blind,  the  education  of  blind  youth  is  undoubtedly  a  worthwhile 
and  deserving  aim,  but  as  a  solution  to  the  problerri  of  permanent 
unemployment  with  its  inevitable  consequences  of  mental,  spiritual, 
and  physical  deterioration,  it  suceeds  only  in  instances  of  rare  talent 
and  then  with  alarming  infrequency. 

The  teaching  of  Braille  other  than  in  the  schools.  Braille  libraries, 
the  publication  of  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  the  talking  book, 
too,  tend  to  relieve  the  distress  of  endless  and  futile  days  for  a  short 
period.  Likewise,  the  radio  is  a  source  of  entertainment  and  informa- 
tion for  an  occasional  hour.  Vocational  training  for  adults  and  place- 
ment agencies  have  a  success  that  is  equally  fleeting  and  insubstantial. 
A  certain  small  number  of  the  blind  eke  out  a  meagre  existence  in  the 
shelter  of  subsidized  workshops  which  leaves  them,  however,  in  the 
devastating  grip  of  a  defeatist  psychology. 

In  addition  to  these  palliatives  some  states  and  in  this  California 
is  far  in  the  lead,  have  passed  legislation  striving  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  in  a  competitive  world.  Laws  reducing  railroad 
and  street  car  fares  undoubtedly  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  economic 
self  support  for  the  blind. 

More  important  than  this  is  the  pension  legislation  passed  by 
many  of  the  states.  In  California,  we  have  the  most  liberal  of  all  such 
state  aid  statutes.  In  relieving  the  distress  of  material  poverty,  in  stim- 
ulating the  blind  to  greater  efforts  at  self  support,  and  in  enlarging  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  these  laws  have  been  of  indis- 
pensable value.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  To  these  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the  productive 
period  of  life,  the  direct  pension  is  a  highly  satisfactory  and  permanent 
solution  of  their  problem.  But  their  needs  are  slight,  their  future 
unalterable.  For  the  most  part,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  to  provide  them  with  the  material  comforts  of  life.  But  what 
of  the  thousands  of  youthful  blind  men  and  women  who  are  still  of 
a  productive  age,  who  are  filled  with  normal  human  energies  and 
aspirations,  who  are  touched  with  normal  human  ambition  and  retain 
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hope,  to  whom  productive  enterprise  is  indispensable  ?  Shall  the  hori- 
zon of  their  future  be  permanently  narrowed  to  the  meagre  possibil- 
ities of  a  charitable  pension  ?  Can  their  demands  for  a  fling  at  life  be 
answered  by  providing  them  with  three  meals  a  day  and  a  coat  on  their 
back?  Shall  their  normal  human  instincts  to  live  be  blotted  out  of 
existence  by  perpetual  and  undisturbed  idleness  ? 

The  direct  pension  can  never  be  an  ultimate  solution  to  their 
problems,  any  more  than  can  radios  and  books  and  schools  and  shel- 
tered shops.  Each  of  these  so-called  remedies  affects  only  a  minor 
phase  of  the  real  problem  of  the  blind  and  serves  but  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  reality.  For  the  broader  question,  for  the  problem  of 
permanent  unemployment  and  its  consequences,  some  more  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  solution  had  to  be  found. 

The  first  real  and  understanding  efifort  toward  such  a  solution  is 
represented  by  the  Tolan  Bill,  H.  R.  6628,  at  present  before  Congress. 
The  solution  that  it  proposes  is  simple,  one  might  almost  say  obvious ; 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  blind  have  not  sought  to  apply  its 
principles  before.  The  fact  that  so  simple  and  obvious  a  solution  has 
been  so  long  delayed  and  thus  permitted  unnecessary  and  needless 
sufifering  to  continue  can  never  be  a  source  of  credit  either  to  the 
workers  for  the  blind  or  the  blind  themselves.  The  Tolan  Bill  pro- 
vides for  the  compulsory  employment  of  the  blind  by  companies  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  having  over  twenty 
employees.  The  salaries  of  the  blind  are  to  be  not  less  than  $20  a 
week,  and  the  federal  government  is  to  reimburse  the  employer  for 
expenditures  made  on  account  of  the  act.  A  federal  bureau  is  to  be 
established  for  the  certification  of  blind  persons  for  employment  who 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty.  Two  ideas  in  the 
Tolan  Bill  are  of  prime  importance,  namely,  the  mandatory  feature 
and  the  class  of  blind  to  whom  its  provisions  apply. 

The  notion  has  long  prevailed  among  the  workers  for  the  blind 
and  many  of  the  blind  themselves  that  placement  agencies  should  be 
created  to  persuade  employers  to  hire  blind  workers.  Needless  to 
say,  where  this  system  has  been  tried ;  it  has  proved  an  almost  total 
failure.  In  the  nature  of  things,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
It  seems  quite  obvious  that  a  responsible  employer  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  hire  a  blind  man,  all  of  whom  are  completely  helpless  in  his  opinion, 
and  all  the  importunities  and  explanations  of  a  worker  for  the  blind 
cannot  convince  him  of  their  ability  to  do  a  given  job.  To  act  on  this 
assumption  is  to  misconstrue  the  psychology  of  the  public  in  general 
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and  the  employer  in  particular.  Taking  these  facts  into  account  the 
Tolan  Bill  H.  R.  6628,  provides  for  the  compulsory  employment  of 
the  blind  by  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  com- 
pulsion is  backed  by  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  federal  government. 
Most  legislation  for  the  blind  contains  the  serious  defect  of  cover- 
ing the  blind  of  all  ages  and  all  classes  indiscriminately.  Experience 
should  long  since  have  taught  the  blind  that  there  is  no  panacea  of 
universal  application.  The  time  has  come  when  each  problem  must 
be  considered  separately  and  dealt  with  according  to  its  individual 
demands.  Aiming  to  give  the  blind  an  opportunity  to  live  useful, 
normal  lives  in  a  competitive  world,  the  Tolan  Bill  is  designed  to 
answer  the  hitherto  forgotten  needs  of  a  special  class  of  blind,  those 
who  are  still  of  productive  age  and  desire  to  work.  The  Tolan  Bill 
strives  to  open  up  to  them  the  vast  multitude  of  industrial  tasks  that 
it  is  within  their  competence  to  do.  It  does  this  by  compulsion  because 
bitter  and  disillusioning  experience  has  taught  that  compulsion  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  done.  The  prevalent  notion  that  the  blind  do  not 
want  to  work,  so  frequently  heard  from  the  workers  for  the  blind  and 
among  the  blind  themselves,  is  here  of  no  concern.  The  Tolan  Bill 
does  not  compel  them  to  work.  It  is  rather  dedicated  to  the  propos- 
ition that  until  the  employable  blind  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
and  live  as  normal  human  beings  the  problem  of  the  blind  will  remain 
unsolved.  Its  purpose  is  at  once  the  broader  purpose  of  humanity  and 
the  narrower  aim  of  individual  salvation.  It  seeks  to  make  possible 
the  universal  application  of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  have  a  right  to 
happiness,  to  the  peace  of  mind  and  the  substance  of  character  that 
only  productive  useful  work  can  give.  It  proposes  to  clear  the  con- 
science of  society  of  the  terrible  indictment  that  a  class  of  its  citizens  is 
in  moral  want.  Poverty  and  starvation  are  overwhelming  burdens : 
The  blind  can  suffer  them  with  nobility.  But  the  terrific  bludgeoning 
of  permanent  unemployment  is  a  horror  that  no  human  soul  can  be 
asked  in  humanity  to  endure.  Embodying  these  humane  purposes,  the 
Tolan  Bill  sets  free  an  enchained  class  from  a  bondage  worse  than 
that  of  the  galleon  slave  for  he  at  least  could  work.  The  Tolan  Bill  is 
the  only  possible  solution  and  the  only  proposed  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  thousands  of  able  bodied,  youthful  blind  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  work.  The  plan  it  suggests  is  not  only  simple  and  practical, 
but  it  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  aim,  and  logic 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  who  opposes  this  bill  is  no  true 
friend  of  the  productive  blind. 
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THE  MOON  TYPE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 

Walter  G.  Holmes, 
President  and  Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 

I  am  afraid  my  paper  will  be  of  little  interest  to  most  of  you,  for 
it  deals  with  a  system  of  type  read  only  by  the  older  blind  who  are 
too  often  "shut  ins"  and  with  whom  few  of  you,  excepting  home 
teachers  and  librarians,  come  much  in  contact.  Few  of  you  hear  much 
of  the  Moon  type. 

Last  summer,  at  the  request  of  printers  of  Moon  type  in  England, 
M.  C.  Migel  and  E.  M.  VanCleve  were  invited  to  London  to  confer 
with  a  committee  there  to  consider  the  two  methods  of  printing  Moon 
— that  which  has  been  done  there  for  seventy-five  years  and  a  new 
method  introduced  recently  in  this  country.  That  committee  of  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  is  now  considering  the  matter.  There  are 
many  things  that  these  committees  can  take  up  that  may  benefit  the 
system. 

I  think  we  might  well  pause  here  a  moment  and  give  a  thought 
to  that  splendid  man.  Dr.  WilHam  Moon  of  England  who  originated 
the  Moon  system,  which  has  given  pleasure  to  many  a  blind  person, 
especially  those  older  ones  who  do  so  need  entertainment,  for,  as  most 
of  you  know,  the  Moon  is  a  type  especially  designed  for  the  older 
readers  who  are  not  able  to  master  a  point  system.  Dr.  Moon  of 
Brighton,  England,  lost  his  sight  in  1840.  At  that  time  the  Line 
Letter  in  some  form,  was  practically  the  only  type  read  by  the  blind, 
and  as  we  all  know,  that  was  a  difficult  type  to  learn.  It  has  been  said 
that  realizing  the  difficulty  the  older  people  had  in  learning  this  Line 
Letter,  Dr.  Moon  in  a  dream,  saw  the  advantages  of  the  type  which 
he  later  developed  and  which  was  called  by  his  name,  the  Moon  system. 
Before  his  death  Dr.  Moon  did  so  much  for  his  fellow  bHnd  that  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  thanked  God  for  making  him  blind  and 
thus  giving  him  the  interest  to  do  for  others. 

In  the  Moon  the  characters  are  much  larger  than  the  old  Line 
Letters,  some  of  them  being  quite  similar  to  our  capital  letters,  such 
as  the  "a,  c,  d,  1,  o,  v,  and  w."  Dr.  Moon  reported  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  work  that  he  had  just  taught  a  lad  to  read  his  system  in  ten 
days,  who  had  struggled  with  the  Line  Letter  for  five  years  and  had 
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not  been  able  to  read  it.  He  reported  that  another  boy  had  learned  to 
read  his  system  in  an  hour.  The  first  publications  in  Dr.  Moon's 
system  were  issued  in  1847,  which  included  a  monthly  magazine  and 
a  pamphlet  of  devotional  extracts.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Moon 
system,'  most  of  the  literature  published  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
including  books  of  the  Bible,  which  the  blind  received  with  great 
pleasure.  This  was  all  done  from  movable  type  and  this  system  of 
type  setting  is  still  used  in  England,  which  makes  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct letter.  Later  Dr.  Moon  began  visiting  other  countries  in  the 
interest  of  his  system  of  printing.  In  i860  he  went  to  Holland,  taking 
with  him  a  small  press  for  doing  the  printing.  At  the  Rotterdam 
School  for  the  Blind,  some  Moon  type  had  already  been  prepared  for 
printing  in  the  language  of  that  country,  therefore,  Holland  was  the 
first  country  outside  of  England  to  do  any  printing  in  Moon.  Next 
Dr.  Moon  arranged  for  the  establishing  of  a  printing  plant  in  Berlin, 
which  the  blind  there  received  with  great  pleasure.  Following  that, 
various  countries  prepared  books  in  the  Moon  type  for  their  blind 
and  in  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Moon  in  1873,  which  he  called  "The  Light 
of  the  Blind,"  he  gave  specimens  of  his  type  which  had  been  printed 
in  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Greek,  and  Hindustan  for  the  blind  of  India.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  by  1873  Dr.  Moon  had  printed  more  or  less  books  in  his 
type  in  eighty  different  languages.  Dr.  Moon  died  in  1894.  He  had 
-established,  in  his  own  large  home  at  Brighton,  near  London,  a  com- 
plete printing  plant  for  the  Moon  work  and  after  his  death  this  was 
.successfully  carried  on  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Moon,  until  her 
■death  in  1914.  The  Moon  work  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Moon,  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  which  carried  on  successfully  the  printing  of  Moon  books, 
which  it  supplies  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Just  before  Miss 
Moon's  death,  in  1914, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her  in  her  father's 
old  home,  which  has  been  enlarged  into  the  largest  plant  in  the  world 
for  printing  Moon  and  it  is  there  that  the  National  Institute  still  does 
all  its  printing  of  Moon  books. 

In  1882  Dr.  Moon  visited  the  United  States  and  started  his  work 
"here,  which  was  carried  on  for  sixteen  years  by  Charles  Rhoads  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bible  Society.  In  1.898,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon, 
son  of  Dr.  William,  came  to  Philadelphia  where  he  became  a  noted 
■eye  specialist  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1914,  the  work  of  teach- 
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ing  the  blind  to  read  Moon  and  the  establishing  of  libraries  in  Moon 
type.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  here.  During  the  most 
of  this  time  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  who 
was  for  years  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching 
Society,  and  who  did  possibly  more  than  anyone  else  in  this  country  to 
put  the  Moon  system  on  a  firm  basis.  As  a  result  of  her  work,  Phila- 
delphia and  the  territory  adjoining  that  city,  has  a  larger  list  of  Moon 
readers  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  At  one  time,  some  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Kennedy  hoped  to  establish  a  plant  for  printing  Moon  here 
and  some  type  was  made  on  the  Monotype  machine,  but  the  failure 
of  the  firm  making  it  put  an  end  to  the  effort.  This  was  done  in  the 
one  way  print,  the  method  which  we  have  recently  begun  here. 

It  had  long  been  a  dream  of  ours  that  the  Ziegler  Magazine  be 
printed  in  Moon  type  for  the  benefit  of  our  older  people.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  we  corresponded  with  the  Moon  Society,  with  the 
view  of  getting  the  type  for  doing  this  printing,  but  as  our  presses 
printed  only  from  plates  we  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  print  on 
our  rotary  presses  from  movable  type  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
set  the  type  by  hand  and  then  make  plates,  which  would  be  a  difficult 
problem.  Rotary  presses  are  required  to  obtain  speed  and  these  are 
necessary  in  the  great  number  of  pages  we  have  to  print.  About  two 
years  ago,  however,  we  decided  to  try  out  the  plan  of  printing  from 
metal  plates  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Braille  plates  are  now 
made,  that  is,  embossing  the  characters  on  metal  plates  with  the  use 
of  a  machine  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  then  putting  these  plates 
on  our  presses.  However,  to  do  this  we  found  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  a  machine  that  would  emboss  the  characters  reading 
first  from  left  to  right  and  then  returning  from  right  to  left,  as  the 
Moon  system  had  always  been  printed  but  we  thought  it  would  be  well 
worth  trying  out  from  left  to  right  only,  just  as  ink  print  and  all  other 
embossed  systems,  including  the  Line  Letter,  Braille  and  New  York 
point,  had  been  done.  About  the  same  time  J.  R.  Atkinson  of  the 
Universal  Braille  Press  began  working  on  a  similar  machine  for 
making  plates  and  about  two  years  ago  he  brought  out  some  pages  in 
Moon  print,  which  were  excellent,  in  which  the  reading  was  done 
wholly  from  left  to  right.  One  advantage  that  we  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
thought  there  would  be  in  this  one  way  print  was,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  utilize  both  sides  of  the  page,  as  is  now  done  in  Braille,  and 
thereby  save  about  33  per  cent  in  space,  which  would  mean,  for  in- 
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stance,  that  the  Bible  in  Moon,  which,  as  now  printed  in  England, 
requires  fifty-seven  volumes,  could  be  gotten  possibly  into  around 
forty  volumes,  thereby  saving  expense,  shelf  room,  etc.  Mr.  Atkinson 
prints  a  monthly  magazine  in  this  two  side  print  and  has  also  issued 
several  books  in  this  wdy,  which  are  well  done  and  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  Moon  readers  here. 

While  our  print  done  on  our  rotary  presses  is  not,  we  admit,  as 
well  done  as  the  English  print  or  as  the  Universal  Braille  Press, 
which  use  platen  presses,  we  asked  our  1,300  readers  recently  to  let 
us  know  if  they  wished  the  magazine  continued  in  this  one  way  method 
of  print,  explaining  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  print  with  our 
present  machinery  in  the  old  method,  and  only  a  very  few  of  the 
readers  stated  they  were  not  able  to  read  with  pleasure  this  one  way 
print.  However,  the  reverse  is  the  report  that  comes  from  London, 
for  most  of  the  readers  there  who  have  replied  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  state  that  they  prefer  the  old  way,  which  reads  from 
left  to  right  and,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a  little  bracket  carries  the 
reader's  fingers  down  to  the  next  line,  and  then  he  reads  back  from 
right  to  left,  etc.  However,  in  another  section  of  England,  around 
Bradford,  tests  were  made  by  William  H.  Tate,  who  has  long  been  an 
advocate  and  teacher  of  Moon  type,  and  it  was  found  that  about  half 
of  those  who  replied  favored  the  one  way  print,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  had  but  little  experience  in  testing  the  new  methods,  and 
reports  made  to  Mr.  Atkinson  from  his  readers,  showed  a  large 
majority  favoring  the  one  way  print.  When  our  first  issue  of  the 
Moon  came  out  some  of  the  older  readers  found  difficulty  in  reading 
the  one  way  print  but  those  who  have  stuck  to  it  seem  to  like  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  more  readers  of  Moon  type  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 

In  our  print  we  have  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  that  used 
in  England.  In  addition  to  reading  always  from  left  to  right,  we  have 
introduced  a  system  of  numerals  which  we  feel  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  old  system.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Moon's  system  of  numerals 
was  changed  in  the  English  print  figures  similar  to  our  ink  print  but 
we  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the  system  used  in  Braille,  that  is,  hav- 
ing a  number  sign  and  having  the  letters  "a,  b,  c,  d,  etc."  represent  the 
numbers  "i,  2,  3,  4,  etc."  when  preceded  by  the  number  sign.  Many 
readers  had  written  us  that  they  had  difficulty  in  mastering  the  Roman 
numerals  and  some  wrote  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  read  the  num- 
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erals  at  all,  just  skipping  them  altogether.  We  feel  and  hope  that 
the  Moon  will,  in  many  cases,  be  a  stepping  stone  to  Braille,  and, 
therefore,  the  system  of  numerals  will  not  only  be  easier  for  the  blind 
to  read  but  it  will  be  helpful  to  them  when  they  go  from  Moon  to 
Braille.  A  majority  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  readers  report  they  prefer 
the  numerals  used  by  the  Ziegler  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  used  only 
the  English  numerals  and  we  hope  and  feel  that  England  will  sooner 
or  later  adopt  them. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  the  talking  book  will  take  the 
place  of  the  Moon  system  with  these  older  readers.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Moon  system  by  Dr.  Moon,  Braille  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  first  in  France  and  England  and  later  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  many  who  could  not  learn  the  Line  Letter  learned  the 
Braille  and  this,  of  course,  has  reduced  the  number  of  Moon  readers. 
If,  as  many  feel,  the  talking  book  will  take  the  place  of  reading  for 
these  old  people,  and  will  enable  many  more  to  read  by  sound  who 
cannot,  or  think  they  cannot,  read  Moon  then  there  will  not  be  any 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Moon  readers.  We  will  continue  to 
print  our  system  as  we  do  at  the  present  time,  as  there  are  over  1,300 
readers  of  Moon  who  want  it  continued.  Meanwhile,  undoubtedly 
England  will  continue  to  print  in  its  present  method,  which  most  of 
their  readers  seem  to  prefer  and  readers  in  this  country  can  have 
access  to  those  books,  or  if  preferred,  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  method  of 
printing  on  both  sides  of  the  page,  which  has  been  demonstrated  can 
be  satisfactorily  done  and  read.  In  England  recently  a  system  of  con- 
traction for  Moon  was  worked  out,  but  opinions  are  divided  as  to 
these,  and  we  do  not  plan  to  introduce  them  in  the  Ziegler  feeling  that 
they  will  retard  the  old  readers  and  make  reading  more  difficult  for 
them.  However,  many  readers  in  England  and  those  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  seem  to  favor  these  contractions,  but  many  of  our 
readers  have  asked  us  not  to  use  them.  Of  course  readers  in  this 
country  who  read  our  one  way  print  can  continue  to  use  the  books 
printed  in  England  in  the  old  two  way  print.  I  do  not  feel  that  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  old  people,  many  of  whom  live  such 
narrow  lives  and  in  obscure  homes  where  they  have  little  opportunities 
for  entertainment  and  we  will  all  welcome  anything  -that  will  help 
these,  whether  it  be  the  talking  book,  the  Moon  type  or  something  else, 
for  not  only  do  these  people  need  this  entertainment  but  their  families 
will  also  be  greatly  helped  if  their  blind  are  entertained  and  happy. 
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And  now  to  refer  again  to  the  two  ways  of  printing  Moon — the 
one  way  from  left  to  right  or  the  return  line  method  used  in  England, 
why  not  let  each  country  continue  to  print  its  way,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  until  a  full  test  can  be  made  of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  water? 
Our  presses,  etc.,  in  this  country  are  adapted  only  for  the  one  way 
print  and  since  most  of  the  readers  here  are  accepting  it,  why  should 
we  not  continue  to  supply  them  the  magazine  printed  in  that  way? 
While  a  number  say  they  still  prefer  the  two  way  print  they  write  that 
they  like  more  and  more  the  one  way  print  and  many  say  they  prefer 
it.  Many  tell  me  that  when  first  learning  to  read  Moon  in  the  two 
way  print  they  find  it  strange,  as  when  they  read  by  sight  they  read 
always  from  left  to  right.  Some  say  that  when  they  stop  reading  on  a 
page,  they  find  it  much  easier  to  find  their  place  again  with  the  one 
way  print.  I  feel  sure  that  beginners  will  find  learning  the  one  way 
print  easier  for  them,  as  it  conforms  more  to  the  way  in  which  they 
read  ink  print  when  they  could  see. 

In  all  the  letters  we  received  in  regard  to  the  numerals  everyone 
who  mentioned  it  said  they  prefer  the  numerals  as  we  print  them  and 
as  is  done  in  Braille,  using  a  number  sign  and  letting  the  letters  follow- 
ing it  represent  the  numbers.  I  have  here  a  number  of  letters  from 
readers  telling  of  their  preferences  but  there  is  on  use  to  burden  you 
with  these.  One  writes  that  the  Moon  Ziegler  is  the  only  way  he  has 
of  keeping  up  with  the  news  of  the  world.  He  says  he  reads  each 
magazine  three  times.  Another,  ninety-three  years  old,  writes  that 
she  prefers  the  one  way  print.  One  writes  that  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old  but  that  he  will  continue  to  read  the  magazine  if  printed 
from  right  to  left,  or  left  to  right,  or  even  upside  down. 

Some  claim  it  is  unfair  to  Dr.  Moon  to  change  his  system  in  any 
way,  but  it  has  been  changed  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  dear,  good  old 
Dr.  Moon  would  welcome  any  change  or  improvement  that  would 
help  these  older  blind  to  whom  he  devoted  his  means  and  the  best  years 
of  his  life. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

Lewis  B.  Chamberlain, 
Recording  Secretary,  American  Bible  Society 

This  topic  is  signally, appropriate  on  this  program.  During  the 
lOO  years  of  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  the  blind  a  lead- 
ing worker  for  the  blind  has  had  an  initiating  or  important  part  in 
practically  every  principal  step  taken. 

Line  Letter 

The  dynamic,  warm  hearted,  hot  headed,  lovable  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  when  pioneering  in  tactual  reading  by  developing  Boston  Line 
Letter  in  1833,  promptly  wanted  the  Bible  printed  in  it;  appealed 
vigorously  to  the  American  Bible  Society  to  take  charge  of  producing 
and  distributing  a  Line  Letter  Bible ;  brought  some  of  his  blind  literate 
pupils  to  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  managers  in  New  York  to  demon- 
strate finger  reading ;  produced  the  Book  of  Acts  in  Line  Letter  as  a 
sample;  stirred  a  Boston  ministers'  meeting  to  a  contribution  of  over 
$200.00;  raised  $1,000.00,  at  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford;  and  gen- 
erally aroused  such  interest  and  concern  that  what  could  and  did  the 
board  do  but  back  him  up  in  April,  1835,  with  an  initial  grant  of 
$1,000.00?  Backing  the  experiment  with  contributions  totalling 
$10,000.00,  it  received  the  whole  Bible  from  his  press — the  first  Bible 
ever  printed  for  the  blind. 

In  Boston  Line  Letter  the  society,  since  1835,  has  circulated 
27,548  volumes  of  Scripture,  some  every  year  down  the  century — even 
seven  last  year ;  an  average  of  forty-nine  annually  during  the  last 
decade.  In  no  small  measure  this  was  only  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
influence  and  leadership  of  Dr.  Howe,  America's  greatest  benefactor 
of  the  blind. 

New  York  Point 

The  second  and  other  great  benefactor  of  the  blind  of  America, 
likewise  a  school  for  the  blind  superintendent,  instigated  and  facilitated 
the  second  step  in  the  service  of  the  society  to  the  blind.  When,  a  gen- 
eration after  Boston  Line  Letter  was  begun,  the  forceful,  inventive, 
devoted  William  B.  Wait  developed  New  York  Point,  he  also  desired 
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the  Bible  promptly  in  that  system,  and  he  likewise  asked  the  American 
Bible  Society  to  sponsor  this  work.  In  response,  the  society  appro- 
priated funds  for  plates  which  were  made  by  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  proofread  by  Mr.  Wait  himself.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  John  was  the  first  volume  published,  in  1873.  As  with  Line 
Letter,  so  with  New  York  Point,  and  down  through  the  century  rec- 
ords show  grants  of  volumes  soon  followed  to  schools  and  libraries 
serving  the  blind,  and  also,  of  course,  to  individuals. 

Like  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Wait  was  ever  seeking  to  improve  facilities 
for  the  blind.  Ere  long  he  made  the  first  great  move  in  two  side  em- 
bossing by  inventing  and  manufacturing  a  Bipage  Press  for  printing 
on  both  sides  of  a  sheet,  adding  a  device  for  corrugating  the  paper, 
so  that  the  embossed  lines  on  each  side  stood  up  on  ridges. 

Since  1873,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  circulated  28,172 
volumes  of  Scripture  in  New  York  Point — 201  volumes  last  year ; 
an  average  of  380  annually  during  the  last  decade. 

American  Braille 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  blind  and  embarrassments  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  has  been  the  development  of  new  and  differ- 
ent embossed  systems.  American  Braille  appeared  as  a  third  system. 
Diving  into  our  Society's  files,  I  found  that  in  July,  1909,  S.  M.  Green, 
then  and  still  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
asked  the  society  if  it  would  accept,  for  publishing  the  Bible  in  that 
system,  plates  to  be  made  by  that  school,  himself  guaranteeing  accur- 
acy by  providing  three  pairs  of  skilled  proofreaders — one  blind  and 
one  sighted  person  in  each — for  successive  proofreading.  The  out- 
come was  that  in  191 1  this  was  done.  Since  then  the  society  has  dis- 
tributed 6,832  volumes  in  that  system — sixteen  volumes  last  year ;  an 
average  of  ninety  annually  during  the  last  decade. 

That  a  call  continues  for  Scriptures  in  these  old  systems  is  not- 
able. 

Revised  Braille 

The  remaining  steps  have  been  within  my  purview. 

It  was  in  early  1919  that  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  then  in  charge 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  also  that  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  called  on  me  at  the  Bible  House.  She 
was  much  perturbed  over  an  expected  influx  of  hundreds,  yes  thous- 
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ands,  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  World  War,  some  of 
whom  were  already  at  the  blind  base,  Evergreen,  Baltimore.  Report- 
ing that  these  were  being  taught  the  newly  advocated  Revised  Braille, 
and  presenting  a  statement  by  H,  Randolph  Latimer,  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission,  giving  reasons  for  that 
system  superseding  Line  Letter,  New  York  Point,  and  American 
Braille,  she  urged  that  the  American  Bible  Society  proceed  at  once 
with  publishing  the  whole  Bible  in  it.  My  information  at  the  time 
did  not  support  the  expectation  of  large  numbers  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  seamen.  I  have  since  heard  that  there  were  not  even  200  at  a 
time  at  the  hospital.  Also,  on  circularizing  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
I  was  advised  to  delay  embossing  the  whole  Bible,  pending  further 
unification  and  settlement  of  Revised  Braille  usage.  So  the  society 
published  and  circulated  only  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  for  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  J.  R.  Atkinson  wrote  and 
called  on  the  same  subject,  and  there  developed  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  printed  the  Bible  in  Revised  Braille  for  the  society 
in  the  old,  large  size,  one  side  style ;  of  which  about  5,200  copies  have 
been  since  circulated  by  the  society. 

When  Revised  Braille  was  fairly  standardized,  the  society  brought 
out  in  interpoint  the  whole  Bible  not  only  in  the  Authorized  or  King 
James  Version,  but  also  in  the  American  Standard  Revised  Version, 
so  that  the  blind  could  have  the  choice  which  the  sighted  have.  These 
editions  are  on  the  new  standard  page,  ii  by  11  inches,  and  printed 
by  the  American  Printing  House. 

In  Revised  Braille,  all  told,  the  society  has  now  distributed  26,589 
volumes — 4,425  last  year ;  an  average  of  2,437  annually  during  the 
last  decade. 

Standard  English  Braille 

Usages  and  practices  in  the  latest  form  of  Braille  having  become 
fairly  established,  the  society  is  now  supplying  the  whole  Bible  in  Stan- 
dard English  Braille,  in  eighteen  volumes,  interpoint,  the  earliest 
volume  appearing  in  1933. 

Noteworthy  Facts 

Let  me  pause  here  to  record  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Society 
( I )  was  the  earliest  in  the  world  to  publish  the  whole  Bible  in  embossed 
form  for  the  blind;  (2)  has  published  far  and  away  the  largest  num- 
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ber  of  Scripture  volumes  for  the  blind;  and  (3)  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion which  has  published  the  Bible  in  more  than  one  system  in  one 
language.  It  has  now  published  the  whole  Bible  in  Line  Letter,  New 
York  Point,  New  York  Point  Bipage,  American  Braille,  Revised 
Braille,  Authorized  (King  James)  Version,  Revised  Braille,  Ameri- 
can Standard  Revised  Version,  and  Standard  English  Braille. 

This  it  has  done  to  give  the  users  of  each  system  equal  opportunity 
to  read  God's  Holy  Word.  Of  course  it  has  meant  the  same  expense 
duplicated  seven  times ;  and  a  set  of  plates  is  expensive.  Wisely  the 
society  has  always  moved  cautiously,  waiting  until  shown  that  for 
some  time  there  would  be  real  need,  and  considerable  use,  of  the  Bible 
in  a  new  system.  Thereby  it  has  kept  available  funds  free  to  supply 
to  the  many  asking  for  them  books  in  established  systems,  rather  than 
tie  the  money  up  in  premature  production  in  a  new  system.  This 
audience  will  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  number  of  plates  made 
to  print  the  Bible  in  each  system — the  original  plates  for  the  earlier 
systems  were  in  lead  or  zinc  and  much  more  expensive  than  more 
recent  plates. 

Line  Letter  ,16  volumes  1,848  plates 


New  York  Point 

II 

1,839       " 

New  York  Point,  Bipage 

II 

1,245       " 

American  Braille 

19 

3,247       " 

Revised  Braille  i^ 

20 

4,570       " 

Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  2 

18 

3,728       " 

Total  16,477 

The  Vest  Pocket  Bible 

The  tremendous  bulk,  not  only  of  whole  Bibles,  but  even  of 
single  volumes  in  these  embossed  systems,  is  an  extra  handicap  on 
their  users,  especially  the  old  and  the  weak.  Sympathetic  recognition 
of  this  fact  led  the  board  of  managers  to  an  unprecedented  and  still 
unduplicated  action.  In  1922,  it  broke  a  century  old  rule.  In  ink 
print  the  society  never  publishes  or  circulates  less  than  a  whole  book 
of  the  Bible,  such  as  a  Gospel  or  the  Psalms.  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  provide  a  relatively  small  book  for  the  sightless  to  use  and  carry 
about  easily,  the  board  of  managers  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  carefully  selected,  especially  cherished  passages  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Braille,  and  in  New  York  Point.  Here 
enters  another  name  justly  honored  by  the  blind  and  their  friends — 
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Walter  G.  Holmes.  Ever  ready  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  he  also  made  an  exception  in  this  case  and  had  the  Ziegler 
Press  make  both  Braille  and  New  York  Point  plates  for  this  small 
volume.  First  editions  were  issued  of  2,000  in  Braille  and  1,500  in 
New  York  Point.  Two  subsequent  editions  in  Braille,  one  of  2,000 
and  another  of  3,000,  and  an  edition  this  year  of  300  in  Moon  make  a 
grand  total  of  8,800  of  this  title,  dubbed  by  some  of  the  blind  the 
"Vest  Pocket  Bible."  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  the  largest  number 
of  one  title  ever  printed  anywhere  for  the  blind.  An  edition  of  300 
in  talking  book  form  is  now  being  completed  for  the  society  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — a  total  of  9,100  of  that  title. 

Imported  Volumes 

To  meet  the  calls  of  users  of  Moon,  since  1903  the  society  has 
been  importing  the  Moon  Bible,  with  the  result  that  it  has  circulated 
9,710  volumes — 334  in  1934.  But  there  was  an  earlier  important  link. 
When,  in  1882,  Dr.  William  Moon,  the  originator  of  the  Moon  system, 
came  to  the  United  States  to  stimulate  its  use  among  those  who  could 
not  read  a  point  system,  he  called,  promptly  on  John  P.  Rhoads,  the 
business  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  an  auxiliary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  A  public  meeting  at  the  Bible  House  in 
Philadelphia  resulted  and  Mr.  Rhoads  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  then  organized  home  teaching  society  for  the  spread 
of  Moon  reading.  He  undertook  the  entire  management  of  that 
society,  raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  distributed  the  Scriptures  and 
other  literature  in  Moon  for  sixteen  years  without  compensation.  He 
was  thus  the  most  active  and  important  early  factor  in  introducing 
Moon  into  this  country. 

In  English  Braille,  Grade  2,  volumes  have  been  imported  since 
1916,  the  total  so  far  circulated  being  1,282 — sixty  last  year. 

This  much  about  service  rendered  in  this  country.  A  word  about 
work  abroad. 

Foreign  Languages 

In  1 88 1,  the  society's  agency  in  Japan  began  publishing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Japanese  Braille.  Now  Japanese  is  the  fifth  language  to  have 
the  whole  Bible  for  the  blind — the  others  being  English,  Welsh,  Ger- 
man, and  Arabic.  A  total  of  12,075  volumes  have  been  circulated, 
practically  all  in  Japan — 849  last  year.    In  1901  the  society's  agency 
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in  Brazil  began  the  publishing,  and  is  now  the  sole  supply,  of  Scrip- 
tures in  Portuguese  Braille.  In  1905  the  Mexico  agency  published  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Spanish  Braille.  In  1913  the  society's  secretary 
in  Korea,  Rev.  S.  A.  Beck,  learned  New  York  Point  and  produced  the 
Gospels  and  Psalms  in  Korean  New  York  Point.  In  19 15  Rev.  Robert 
Irwin,  secretary  of  our  Siam  agency,  learned  Braille  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  largely  aided  by  the  vice-president  of  this  asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry,  and  adapted  it  to  Siamese,  bringing  out 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Siamese  Braille.  The  society  has  published 
and  distributes  Scripture  volumes  also  in  Arabic  Braille ;  Armenian 
Braille ;  and  Armeno-Turkish  Braille ;  and  it  purchases  and  distributes 
hooks  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  Moon;  in  Chinese  dialects,  the  Kuoyu  or 
Mandarin  Braille,  Canton  Braille,  and  Foochow  Braille;  French 
Braille,  and  French  Moon ;  German  Braille,  and  German  Moon ; 
Italian  Braille,  and  Italian  Moon ;  Norwegian  Moon ;  and  Swedish 
Braille. 

Summary 

In  all  these  systems  and  languages,  at  home  and  abroad,  during 
the  100  years  from  1,835  through  1934,  the  society  has  record  of  dis- 
tributing 115,983  volumes  of  embossed  Scripture — some  65,000  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

None  of  this  has  been  done  on  a  commercial  or  business  basis. 
As  with  all  the  work  of  the  society,  it  is  done  without  purpose  of 
profit,  entirely  to  make  the  Book  of  Books  available  in  a  form  and 
at  a  price  to  meet  all  needs.  Hence  the  practice  of  recent  years  of 
making  a  special  price  of  twenty  five  cents  on  each  embossed  volume 
whether  it  costs  $2,  $4,  or  even  $8,  as  some  do.  It  is  gladly  supported 
in  this  by  believers  in  the  Bible  and  lovers  of  their  fellows  who  are 
■eager  to  lessen  the  handicap  of  the  blind.  This  spirit  also  led  Congress 
and  the  postal  department,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
<:iety  and  with  the  approval  of  President  Coolidge,  to  provide  free 
transportation  on  all  volumes  of  Scripture  donated,  and  one  cent  a 
pound  for  those  sold  below  cost.  Throughout  the  century  the  society 
has  donated,  in  full  or  in  part,  practically  all  the  volumes  it  has  dis- 
tributed. 

A  Tribute 

Through  my  two  decades  of  varied  service  with  the  Bible  Society. 
I  have  had  no  greater  joy  or  inspiration  than  that  which  has  come  from 
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users  of  these  volumes.  The  spirit  of  gratitude,  courage,  and  self- 
help  which  has  characterized  their  letters  has  been  magnificent.  Since 
the  special  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  volume  has  been  offered,  re- 
quests for  complete  donations  are  less.  Nevertheless,  the  society  has 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  work. 

Whyr 

Why  have  the  managers  of  the  Bible  Society  done  this?  Why 
did  Samuel  G.  Howe,  William  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  Green,  Mrs. 
Rider,  Mr.  Latimer,  and  Mr.  Holmes  all  want  and  further  the  Bible 
being  made  available  for  the  blind  ?  Why  has  there  been  such  a  con- 
stant call  from  the  blind  for  the  Bible? 

Because  the  society  and  its  supporters  recognize  and  believe  that 
that  book  will  do  for  the  sightless  and  sighted  alike  what  they  most 
need.  Because  the  Bible  does  for  the  blind,  as  for  others,  what  no 
other  book  does,  as  testified  in  eager  letters  which  come  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

The  Bible 

This  year  is  not  only  the  centennial  of  this  work  for  the  blind. 
It  is  also  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  printed  English  Bible.  In 
the  four  centuries  since  1535,  when  Miles  Coverdale  printed  his  trans- 
lation, the  English  Bible,  in  its  successive  translations,  has  molded,  as 
no  other  book,  the  very  life  and  thought  of  the  English  speaking 
people  of  the  world.  A  commemmoration  of  these  400  years  is  being 
sponsored  by  a  national  committee,  including  such  names  as  President 
Angell  of  Yale ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  of  the  famous  Mayo  Clinics ; 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  the  outstanding  scientist;  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Moton  of  Tuskegee;  William  Allen  White  of  Kansas;  Owen  D. 
Young;  Drs.  Robert  E.  Speer  and  John  R.  Mott;  and  such  leading 
women  as  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Martha  Berry,  Helen  Keller,  and 
President  Mary  Woolley.  The  call  issued  over  these  and  other 
nationally  known  names  says  of  the  Bible  "Its  words  and  its  cadences 
are  in  our  very  speech.  Its  themes  have  inspired  great  achievements 
in  literature  and  in  art  and  in  life.  It  has  molded  for  righteousness 
the  inner  character  of  public  institutions.  It  has  been  the  indispens- 
able guide  and  companion  of  millions  of  persons  of  every  degree  and 
walk  of  life.  Thus  arises  the  occasion  and  the  challenge  to  bring,  in 
new  degree,  into  our  personal  and  national  living,  at  this  critical  time, 
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the  great  and  wholesome,  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  celebrate  history.    We  must  make  it." 

It  is  not  producing  or  distributing  or  possessing  the  Bible,  but 
using  and  profiting  by  it,  that  will  make  us  constructive  citizens,  creat- 
ive individuals,  and  character  builders — the  supreme  need  of  today. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PREVENTION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

Lewis  H.,  Carris, 
Managing  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

It  seems  logical  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  work  of  commissions 
for  the  blind  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  their  relation- 
ship to  state  official  and  voluntary  agencies  interested  in  sight  conser- 
vation, as  well  as  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. Questions  have  arisen  of  relationships  between  the  National 
Society  and  commissions  for  the  blind,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to 
state  briefly  some  of  the  functions  and  limitations  of  each  agency. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Society  are  based  upon  Article  I, 

Section  2,  of  its  by-laws,  as  follows : 
"The  objects  of  the  society  are : 

"i.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investiga- 
tion, any  causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may 
result  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

"2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  causes. 

"3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes." 

In  carrying  out  these  objects,  the  society  cooperates  with  all 
agencies  of  society,  official  and  voluntary,  which  have  either  a  direct 
or  an  indirect  interest  in  the  prevention  of  bHndness  or  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the  society  is  a 
voluntary  organization  having  no  jurisdiction  over  any  state  or  local 
agency  as  is  the  case  with  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
Red  Cross,  etc.  Although  there  exists  between  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  active  state  voluntary  organ- 
izations for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Illinois,   Maryland  and 
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Louisiana  a  close  cooperative  agreement  there  is  no  charter  relation- 
ship. This  limits  the  National  Society  to  suggesting  ways  in  which 
blindness  may  be  prevented  and  vision  conserved. 

Among  the  official  national  agencies  with  which  the  society  co- 
operates actively  are: 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

The  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the 

Interior 
The   Children's   Bureau,   United    States    Department   of 

Labor 
The  Office  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  United  States  Department 

of  the  Interior 

In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
National  Society  will  be  taken  over  by  the  federal  government,  as, 
for  example,  the  promotion  of  sight  saving  classes,  the  training  of 
special  teachers,  and  the  preparation  of  publications  for  their  use. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Health  Council,  the  society  has  a 
working  relationship  with  practicaly  every  voluntary  national  health 
agency.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Social  Work  Council,  it  has 
close  contact  with  many  national  social  agencies.  Certain  parts  of  the 
society's  program  are  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, i.e.,  the  American  Medical  x^ssociation,  especially  the  section 
on  opthalmology,  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  and  the. 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology.  The 
society  has  a  cooperative  relationship  also  with  the  National  Education 
Association.  One  of  the  joint  undertakings  has  been  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  bulletin,  "Conserving  the  Sight  of  School 
Children,"  a  publication  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems 
in  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Society. 

Since,  in  any  state,  the  activities  of  a  well-rounded  prevention  of 
blindness  program  are  not  confined  to  one  department  or  board,  but 
are  shared  by  many,  the  National  Society  must  actively  cooperate  with 
state  boards  of  health,  state  boards  of  education,  and  state  departments 
of  labor,  as  well  as  with  state  commissions  for  the  blind  having  depart- 
ments for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  state  department  of  education  or  the  state  department  of 
health,  according  to  the  state  regulations,  is  responsible  for  the  eye 
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examination  of  school  children  as  a  part  o£  its  medical  inspection 
activities.  The  state  department  of  education  is  concerned  with  class- 
room environment,  teaching  methods,  and  health  education ;  and  it 
should,  of  course,  have  full  authority  in  the  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion of  sight  saving  classes.  In  most  states,  commissions  are  of  great 
help  in  recruiting  pupils  for  sight  saving  classes. 

State  departments  of  health  are  responsible  for  preventing 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  trachoma,  and  other  communicable  diseases. 
They  should  have  a  great  interest  in  the  elimination  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, which  are  responsible  for  so  much  blindness  and  partial  loss  of 
sight.  They  should  be  increasingly  active  in  the  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  prenatal  clinics,  which  are  so  instrumental  in  saving  sight. 

In  most  states,  the  state  industrial  board,  or  the  agency  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  such  a  board,  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  in  the  elimination  of  industrial  disease  both  of  which 
cause  a  large  amount  of  visual  impairment. 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  states  have  prevention 
of  blindness  departments  which  may  be  called,  in  any  sense,  aggressive 
agencies,  during  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  preventive  activities  of  certain  commissions  for 
the  blind,  for  example,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Missouri,*  Virginia.  In  Louisiana,  the  legislature 
makes  an  appropriation  to  the  state  commission  which,  in  turn,  is 
budgeted  by  the  commission  to  the  Louisiana  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  intensive  cam- 
paign of  sight  conservation.  To  be  sure,  every  active  commission  for 
the  blind  does  some  preventive  work,  although  few  other  than  those 
named  have  a  well  defined  program  and  staff  members  whose  principal 
responsibility  is  in  this  field. 

There  has  been  a  trend  toward  the  transfer  of  control  of  state 
commissions  for  the  blind  to  some  other  state  department,  although 
the  name,  "commission,"  is  retained  in  most  cases.  In  the  seven  states 
having  commissions  with  active  departments  for  prevention,  none  is 
a  separate  entity :  In  Massachusetts  it  is  a  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education ;  in  New  York,  while  appointed  commissioners 
are  retained,  it  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare ;  in 
New  Jersey  it  functions  under  a  similar  department,  as  is  the  case  in 


*It  is   a  matter   of   interest  that   the   Missouri   legislature   has  appropriated   $50,000    for 
prevention  of  blindness  work,  to  be  expended  by  the  commission  in  the  next  biennium. 
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Pennsylvania ;  and  in  Missouri  it  is  under  the  State  Board  in  Control 
of  Eleemosynary  Institutions.  All  state  commissions  for  the  blind 
are  official  agencies  created  by  law,  with  duties  defined  by  law.  Public 
funds  for  their  operation  are  appropriated  by  successive  legislatures; 
the  appropriations  vary  in  different  states  and  in  different  years. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
activities  of  commissions  for  the  blind.  In  every  state  where  such  a 
department  exists,  however,  there  are  many  obvious  needs  and  some 
limitations.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  essentials  in  an 
expanding  program  of  a  commission. 

It  would  seem  essential  that  a  commission  for  the  bhnd  establish, 
by  specific  legislative  enactment,  a  separate  department  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  having  a  definite  budget  which  is  adequate  to 
maintain  a  well  trained  personnel.  The  very  necessary  work  of  caring 
for  the  blind  is  so  immediate  and  so  important  that,  frequently,  com- 
missions which  do  not  have  separate  departments  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  resources  to  do  effective  preventive  work. 

While  a  state  commission  for  the  bhnd  cannot  take  full  respon- 
sibility in  all  activities  related  to  prevention  of  blindness,  it  should 
act  as  a  source  of  information  on  sight  conservation  for  other  state 
agencies,  and  should,  within  the  limitations  of  law,  serve  as  a  propa- 
ganda agency  by  issuing  pamphlets,  by  providing  speakers  for  public 
meetings,  and  by  holding  public  meetings  from  time  to  time,  particu- 
larly the  type  of  meetings  called  "eye  institutes,"  which  have  been 
held  in  several  states. 

The  commission  should  also  take  the  lead  in  calling  conferences 
of  representatives  of  various  state  agencies  having  a  responsibility 
for  conservation  of  vision,  at  which  the  work  of  each  might  be  dis- 
cussed and  plans  made  for  closer  coordination.  Whenever  possible, 
it  should  prepare  for  distribution  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  various 
responsibilities  of  each  agency  for  the  conversation  of  vision,  the  co- 
operative relationships  established,  and  the  resources  available  within 
the  state. 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  any  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision  program:  (i)  Keeping  well  eyes  well,  and  (2) 
curing  sick  eyes.  Keeping  well  eyes  well  is  a  part  of  an  intricate  social 
program  which  should  be  the  concern  of  all  agencies  dealing  with  the 
physical  well  being  of  mankind.  It  enters  such  diverse  fields  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  well  balanced  diet ;  the  proper  illumination  of  home, 
school,  shop,  store  and  office ;  the  prevention  and  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
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eases  ;  programs  for  eugenics,  etc.  Curing  sick  eyes  should  be  a  prim- 
ary concern  of  the  state;  here,  the  tendency  is  to  centralize  control 
in  a  single  state  agency.  As  the  general  standards  of  health  and  living 
are  improved,  there  will  be  a  diminishing  number  of  sick  eyes  to  cure. 

One  of  the  principal  prevention  of  blindness  activities  in  any 
state  is  the  campaign  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Naturally,  the 
two  agencies  primarily  concerned  are  the  state  department  of  health 
and  the  state  commission  for  the  blind.  State  legislation  should  define 
the  responsibilities  of  each. 

Since  the  function  of  a  state  board  of  health  is  the  prevention  of 
disease  rather  than  its  cure,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  given  only 
the  responsibility  for  preventive  measures.  These  logically  include: 
The  requirement  that  all  newborn  babies  receive  approved  eye  prophy- 
laxis ;  the  free  distribution  of  an  approved  prophylactic ;  the  require- 
ment of  prompt  reporting  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum ;  and 
authority  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  these  regulations.  All  respon- 
sibility for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  might  be  centered 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  department  of  the  state  commission  for 
the  blind.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  department  of  prevention 
of  the  commission  should  have  funds  to  be  used  for  immediate  treat- 
ment and  care,  as  well  as  an  adequate  nursing  staff  for  emergency 
calls.  In  addition,  provision  should  be  made  for  notifying  the  depart- 
ment by  telegraph  or  telephone  should  difficulties  arise  in  obtaining 
immediate  local  hospitalization.  All  local  authorities  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  emergent  nature  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum — it  should 
be  stressed  that  a  delay  may  result  in  blindness.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  adequate  funds  for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum if  it  is  understood  that  the  special  funds  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  purpose. 

A  splendid  example  of  an  aggressive  campaign  against  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  is  that  of  New  York  .State,  where  a  working  agree- 
ment has  been  developed  by  the  Department  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
Copies  of  this  agreement  have  been  distributed  to  you ;  additional 
copies  may  be  procured  by  addressing  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  80  Centre  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  activity  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness department  is  case  work  to  save  or  restore  vision.    In  this  depart- 
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ment  is  centered  ultimate  responsibility  for  seeing  that  a  resident  of 
the  state  who  is  threatened  with  blindness  shall  obtain  prompt,  compe- 
tent medical,  surgical,  hospital  and  social  service.  Hundreds  of  per- 
sons now  living  in  the  world  of  the  sighted  would  be  blind  but  for  the 
services  of  state  commissions.  Theoretically,  in  every  state  there  are 
eye  physicians  and  hospitals  that  offer  the  necessary  medical  and  sur- 
gical skill  to  any  citizen ;  yet  we  all  realize  the  need  for  a  particular 
agency  that  has  full  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  available  to  prevent 
blindness. 

The  commission  should  seek  legislation  authorizing  it  to  provide 
medical  and  operative  treatment  for  indigent  individuals.  An  emer- 
gency fund  should  be  established  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  commission 
for  the  reasonable  remuneration  of  eye  physicians  and  for  all  other 
necessary  professional  assistance.  With  this  arrangement,  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  providing  the  required  treatment  while  responsibility 
for  its  payment  was  being  determined.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that 
local  communities  would,  be  obligated  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
the  treatment  of  their  own  residents  and  that,  whenever  possible,  the 
state  emergency  fund  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  municipalities. 

The  question  of  whether  all  control  should  be  centralized  in  the 
commission  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices in  each  state.  In  general,  however,  it  would  seem  that  local 
communities  should  assume  their  share  of  responsibility,  and  a  main 
objective  of  the  commission  should  be  to  make  local  communities 
aware  of  their  obligations,  especially  those  that  are  imposed  by  law. 

The  importance  of  preventive  effort  is  taking  its  place  along  with 
the  fully  recognized  state  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  victims  of 
blindness.  There  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  two,  provided 
that  separate  appropriations  are  made  by  legislatures.  As  time  goes 
on,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  commissions  for  the  blind  in  caring 
for  the  blind  will  be  decreased,  and  that  preventive  work  will  be  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

State  commissions  should  welcome  the  services  of  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  their  own  states.  A  state 
council  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  various  responsible  agencies  of  society,  would  be  of  great  help 
in  efforts  to  obtain  necessary  legislation  and  funds. 

From  the  very  nature  of  its  work,  the  National  Society  should  be 
of  every  possible  assistance  to  prevention  of  blindness  departments 
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of  state  commissions.  It  is  apparent  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Society  and  that  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  departments  comple- 
ment each  other.    The  field  is  a  large  one  and  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  national  organizations  contemplating  activ- 
ities in  a  state  where  there  is  a  commission  or  department  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  should  consult  the  state 
agency  in  advance  regarding  the  service  to  be  extended,  and,  further, 
that  in  case  of  differences  in  point  of  view  between  national  and  state 
bodies  the  local  program  should  be  respected.  The  National  Society 
has  never  consciously  failed  to  respect  state  programs.  Differences 
of  opinion  may  have  arisen  through  the  application  of  the  society's 
policy  of  dealing  directly  with  any  official  or  voluntary  state  agency 
requesting  assistance,  or  may  have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  society  must  be  general  in  order  to  make  them 
widely  applicable.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  subordination  of  the 
National  Society  implied  in  the  idea  of  advance  consultation  and  modi- 
fications to  meet  the  wishes  of  state  groups  would  be  impossible.  The 
national  program  has  been  developed  through  study  and  experience, 
but  it  should  perhaps  be  emphasized  here  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  society  to  impose  its  suggestions  on  local  groups. 

The  time  has  come  to  work  harder  for  the  establishment  of  official 
state  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Probably,  in  most 
instances,  they  will  be  departments  of  state  commissions.  Publicity 
given  to  the  excellent  work  already  done  may  help  to  establish  more 
active  preventive  work  in  the  other  states. 

For  the  help  of  new  commissions  or  new  departments  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  National  Society  is  planning  to  assemble 
information  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  activities  of  state  commis- 
sions for  the  blind,  covering  the  following  aspects : 

a)  Specific  legislation  authorizing  commissions  to  engage 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness ; 

b)  Specific  appropriations  made  to  commissions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness ; 

c)  A  specific  account  of  work  undertaken  by  commissions 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness ; 

d)  Future  possibilities  for  work  in  this  field. 

Should  the  findings  warrant  a  report,  copies  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  commissions  for  the  blind  and  to  the  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  EDUCATED  BRAIN  AND  LOVING  HEART  OF  A 
GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOG 

*JoHN  Forbes  Gordon, 
Student  in  Residence  at  University  of  Virginia 

Uppermost  in  my  mind  is  Ortie,  my  guide,  and  the  school  from 
which  hoth  of  us  graduated, — the  Seeing  Eye.  It  seems  hardly  fitting 
that  such  a  gathering  of  prominent  workers  for  the  blind  should  meet 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  blind  without  some  mention  of  this  great 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Seeing  Eye. 

I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Seeing  Eye  except  by  the 
strong  bonds  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  all  it  has  done.  I  need 
not  take  up  its  history,  for  doubtless  you  all  know  about  the  splendid 
contribution  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  to  the  blind  in  this  country,  and 
you  have  heard  of  the  determination  of  Morris  Frank  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  other  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  to  share  with  him  his 
new  found  freedom  and  happiness. 

Nor  shall  I  discuss  the  mechanics,  the  training  and  education 
involved  in  bringing  this  man-dog  team  together.  I  wish  briefly  to 
show  how  the  guide  dog  enables  blind  men  and  women  to  see,  and  to 
resume  a  normal  and  active  life. 

I  wish  to  show  the  sighted  world  that  it  need  no  longer  turn  its 
eyes  from  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  the  helpless  blind  tapping  their  pain- 
ful and  treacherous  steps.  No  longer  will  the  little  children  laugh  and 
stare.  The  figure  once  bent  and  huddled,  that  figure  clumsily  feeling 
every  step  of  his  way  has  gone,  for  the  blind  can  see !  You  would 
not  know  him  as  he  strides  down  the  street,  head  and  chest  high, 
erect,  legs  and  arms  swinging  freely,  passing  the  dwadlers,  weaving 
through  the  crowds,  crossing  through  the  traffic, — at  the  side  of  his 
guide  dog.  He  is  now  a  man  of  the  world,  not  a  man  of  the  institution 
or  the  asylum ;  he  no  longer  solicits  pity,  but  commands  admiration. 
The  sighted  world  now  turns  to  see  him  pass,  he  is  an  equal,  a  fellow 
human  being. 

The  blind  are  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  oft  trod  and  familiar 
pavements.  This  dog-man  team  is  at  home  anywhere.  You  will  see  them 
on  bus  and  trolley ;  rumbling  through  the  tunnels  of  the  subway;  glid- 
ing through  the  countryside  on  the  fast  expresses.  You  will  find  them 
aboard  the  ocean  liners,  crossing  the  seven  seas.    You  will  find  them 
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everywhere, — ^in  factories  and  office  buildings,  in  the  theaters,  on  the 
bleachers,  and  in  the  church, — confident  and  unaccompanied.  In  fact, 
the  only  place  you  probably  won't  often  find  them  will  be  aboard  a 
Navy  submarine  or  Picard's  stratosphere.  Wherever  dog  and  man  can 
walk,  you  will  see  them,  the  man  managing  the  directional  guiding, 
the  dog  the  incidental. 

The  guide  dog  is  safe ;  in  fact  safer  than  a  person.  The  dog's 
whole  attention  and  being  are  occupied  with  the  safety  of  her  master. 
The  dogs  enjoy  their  work,  they  live  for  it,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  happiest  when  working,  and  the  most  joyful  time  in  the  dog's 
day  is  when  she  sees  her  master  coming  to  put  on  her  harness.  The 
dog  is  pleasing  the  master  who  takes  care  of  her,  gives  her  shelter 
against  the  winter's  wind  and  the  summer's  heat ;  the  master  who 
gives  her  a  comfortable  bed  and  food,  who  cleans  and  brushes  her, 
who  takes  care  of  her  when  she  is  sick,  and  who  loves  her  so  very 
much.  She  knows  her  master  does  not  see,  and  rejoices  at  being  the 
cause  and  the  means  of  his  unfettered  freedom.  Where  there  exists 
such  understanding,  such  unity  of  purpose  and  such  mutual  love,  is 
anything  impossible  ? 

The  guide  dogs  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  group  of  blind  per- 
sons. They  are  showing  their  adaptability  and  practicability  daily. 
There  are  over  150  guide  dogs  now  in  the  United  States  working 
under  widely  varying  conditions  with  persons  in  all  walks  of  life. 
They  are  enabling  young  and  older  men  and  women  to  see  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  in  large  cities  and  small,  from  New  York  to  California. 
These  dogs  have  made  it  possible  for  blind  men  and  women  to  carry 
on  their  work  in  workshops  and  vending  stands ;  they  have  assumed 
part  of  the  duties  of  state  blind  executives.  They  are  receiving  their 
diplomas  with  high  school  and  college  students.  They  have  entered 
the  professions,  and  are  now  eyes  for  lawyers,  teachers,  doctors  and 
clergymen.  They  have  assumed  the  financial  burdens  of  the  business 
man.  In  fact,  the  guide  dog  has  so  proven  its  value  that  several 
university  and  college  presidents  have  written  to  the  Seeing  Eye  rec- 
ommending blind  students  for  a  guide  dog.  Indeed,  the  educated 
guide  dog  should  be  an  eye  opener  for  the  world  of  education. 

Here  is  one  example  of  the  many,  which  shows  what  the  guide 
dog  has  meant  to  man.  A  father  of  seven  children  was  blinded  while 
working  in  a  factory.  After  his  return  from  the  hospital  he  searched 
in  vain  for  work;  meanwhile  his  family  was  forced  onto  the  relief 
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rolls.  He  applied  to  the  Seeing  Eye  for  a  guide  dog,  and  today  he 
and  his  family  are  off  the  relief  rolls  as  he  very  successfully  operates 
a  newspaper  and  tobacco  stand  in  the  same  factory.  He  has  some  dis- 
tance to  travel  from  his  stand  to  his  home,  but  this  is  no  difficulty  now 
with  his  guide  dog.  His  four  legged  eyes  have  brought  about  this 
happy  change  in  the  life  of  nine  people. 

Blindness  is  like  a  boa-constrictor  that,  once  it  has  attacked  its 
victim,  continues  to  throw  its  coils  about  the  mind  and  soul  until  the 
person  is  left  expressionless,  hopeless  and  dependent, — a  burden  and 
a  care  to  everyone  who  comes  into  contact  with  him. 

Blindness  is  the  first  of  these  coils;  once  it  has  gotten  its  strangle 
hold  the  victim  is  practically  helpless,  for  the  coils  of  over-pity,  over- 
sympathy  and  over-help  continue  to  crush  the  soul  and  leave  the  indi- 
vidual a  useless  object  and  a  public  charge. 

But  must  this  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  blinded  persons  ?  Must 
they  become  mentally  blind  as  well  as  physically?  No!  Because 
some,  through  their  own  common  sense  and  courage  and  that  of  their 
immediate  associates,  have  beaten  this  monster  at  its  own  game.  But 
even  these  are  limited  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control : 
Even  these  must  depend  upon  the  goodwill  and  convenience  of  others. 
Is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  the  blind  beyond  a  small  confined  area? 

Yes,  there  is.  The  guide  dog  is  the  salvation  of  the  blind.  It  is 
the  one  thing  that  has  led  us  forth  from  the  prison  of  night,  that  has 
found  for  us  the  gates  to  Hght  and  shown  us  the  sunlit  road  to  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom. 

The  blind  see !  They  live  again  as  normal  human  beings.  They 
are  independent,  they  now  take  part  in  the  daily  life  about  them,  and 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellowmen.  They  are  happy. 
They  enjoy  life.  Life  is  no  longer  drudgery.  The  future  has  now 
no  terror,  but  rather  hope  and  confidence.  What  is  this  miracle,  what 
is  this  stupendous  invention  that  enables  the  blind  to  see?  What  is 
this  Seeing  Eye?  It  is  the  educated  brain  and  loving  heart  of  a 
German  shepherd  dog. 

No  other  one  thing,  not  even  Braille  itself,  has  so  freed  the  heart, 
soul  and  body  of  the  bhnded  person !    The  guide  dog  is  the  greatest 
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single  contribution  to  the  happiness,  independence  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blinded  individual. 

Here  is  the  ultimate  climax  of  that  oldest  and  longest  of  friend- 
ships, that  between  man  and  dog.  Here  their  mutual  love  for  one 
another  is  most  beautifully  harnessed  to  give  man  something  which 
even  his  most  expert  devising,  and  scientific  invention  cannot  give : 
Even  such  a  thing  as  a  fellow  human  being  cannot  supply ;  the  devo- 
tion, confidence  and  service  that  the  guide  dog  gives  her  blind  master. 

Blindness  is  no  longer  an  affliction  with  a  guide  dog,  but  a  goad 
and  a  spur  to  greater  things. 


TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  PROJECT 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Homer  W.  Nichols, 
Secretary,  National  Rehabilitation  Association 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  broaden  the  field  of  training  objectives 
for  the  blind  whereby  applicants  could  be  trained  for  specific  and 
successful  employment,  John  A.  Kratz,  chief,  vocational  rehabilitation 
division,  Washington,  D.  C.,  called  a  conference  of  a  few  representa- 
tive states  to  meet  in  Chicago,  Illinois  on  January  7.  The  specific  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  was  to  discuss  plans  for  initiating  a  program 
of  training  for  blind  operators  of  small  telephone  switchboards.  There 
were  represented  at  this  conference  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

The  placement  officer  for  the  blind  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare  of  Illinois  gave  a  demonstration  with  equipment  prepared  by 
himself  for  the  training  of  blind  persons  for  small  telephone  switch- 
boards and  also  equipment  of  similar  character  designed  and  produced 
by  other  agencies.  Mr.  Wiley,  the  placement  officer,  explained  to  the 
conference  in  brief  the  plan  of  training  for  operators  and  for  teachers 
of  such  programs  for  blind  persons. 

Naturally,  all  attending  this  conference  manifested  much  interest 
in  trying  the  experiment  and  promoting  it  in  the  various  states,  where- 
by the  blind  might  be  assisted  and  given  a  broader  field  for  employ- 
ment, which  means  greater  contentment  and  more  happiness. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  to  study  certain  phases  of 
the  training  program  the  following  reports  were  submitted : 
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First,  the  rehabilitation  committee  reported  that  the  states  in  atten- 
dance were  more  than  glad  to  cooperate  and  were  interested  in  the 
project  in  every  way  possible.  It  was  suggested  that  a  conference  be 
held  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  national  ofificials  of 
the  Lions  Club,  and  telephone  companies  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  aid,  advice,  and  cooperation  of  these  organizations. 

The  committee  further  suggested  that  the  program  of  training 
in  the  various  states  should  center  in  the  special  commissions  or  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  the  state  rehabilitation  departments  aiding  and 
cooperating  in  every  way,  but  not  accepting  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  project  and  its  supervision. 

The  committee  suggested  two  possible  plans  of  training.  One 
was  to  consist  of  a  central  school  and  the  other  a  national  training  pro- 
gram under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  government  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Naturally,  under  the  first  program  sug- 
gested the  trainees  from  the  various  states  would  be  sent  to  this  central 
school  for  training  while  under  the  second  plan  a  special  training 
agency  would  be  secured  to  assist  various  states  in  building  these  pro- 
jects. This  training  agency  would  work  through  the  state  commissions 
for  the  blind  and  state  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  state  rehabilita- 
tion departments  cooperating.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
national  recognition  and  supervision  would  carry  many  advantages 
which  should  be  considered. 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  further  information  be  secured, 
that  the  plan  be  clarified,  and  the  proposal  made  and  submitted  to  the 
various  state  institutions  and  commissions  for  the  blind  and  the  state 
rehabilitation  departments  for  final  determination  and  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  the  program  would  meet  with  the 
successful  approval  including  the  financing  of  it  by  the  various  states. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  final  report  at  the  national 
rehabilitation  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  13  to 
October  16.  This,  in  brief,  represented  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
conference. 

The  Kentucky  Program 

Following  the  Chicago  conference  the  training  program  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  rehabilitation  staff  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  was 
decided  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  with  reference  to  initiating  a  program  of  training  for  blind 
operators  of  small  telephone  switchboards  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
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noble  experiment.  After  a  number  of  conferences  and  communica- 
tions from  all  'agents  interested,  satisfactory  plans  were  agreed  upon 
in  order  that  this  special  project  might  be  initiated  and  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  fact  is,  this  was 
the  first  experiment  after  the  Chicago  conference.  The  plan  agreed 
upon  and  carried  out  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  as  follows : 

The  agencies  concerned  were : 

1.  The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

2.  The  Kentucky  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

3.  Training  Agency,  Carl  C.  Wiley,  specialist. 

Eligibility  of  Applicants 

It  was  thought  best  that  eligible  applicants,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  this  specific  project,  should  be  well  trained  in  reading 
Braille  and  should  be  graduates  of  state  institutions  for  the  blind  if 
possible.  The  intelligence  of  such  applicants  should  be  very  high  since 
the  training  program  requires  that  they  not  only  be  able  to  handle  the 
operation  of  the  switchboard  with  rapid  speed,  but  also  act  in  a  clerical 
capacity,  that  is,  the  applicant  or  trainee  should  be  able  to  handle  all 
reports,  receipts,  files,  telegrams  and  long  distance  calls,  and  probably 
some  typing,  and  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporting  agency  or  an  infor- 
mation bureau.  Personal  appearance  and  attitude  toward  work 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  these  people.  It  was  agreed 
that  very  intelligent  applicants  should  be  secured  for  this  training  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  such  students  to  take  from 
5CX)  to  600  calls  an  hour  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  for  their 
clerical  and  other  duties.  The  employing  public  must  be  convinced 
that  these  trainees  are  intelligently  alert  and  also  have  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  the  public  and  the  employer.  These  trainees  should  be 
very  courteous  and  should  be  interested  in  rendering  the  very  best 
public  service  possible. 

The  Kentucky  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  asked  the 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  to  recommend 
seven  people,  who  were  thought  to  be  eligible  for  this  training  program 
to  be  approved  by  the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  applicants,  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  with  the  exception  of  one  who  lost  her 
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sight  during  the  past  three  years,  were  recommended.  These  appH- 
cants  were  approved  by  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Vocational  Rehab- 
ihtation. 

Length  of  Course 

Mr.  Wiley,  the  specialist  employed  to  cooperate  with  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind  in  this  experimental  training  program, 
recommended  that  it  be  planned  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  with  a 
possibility  of  extension  if  necessary.  In  the  event  the  applicants  rate 
very  high  as  to  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  attitude,  I  think  it  possible 
to  complete  such  a  program  within  eight  weeks ;  however,  I  would 
say  that  this  should  be  the  minimum  time,  and  would  recommend  in 
most  cases  that  more  time  be  used  to  complete  effectively  the  training 
program  especially  with  a  training  agency  directing  the  program 
which  is  not  well  versed  in  this  field.  1  really  believe  that  a  period  of 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  would  be  more  successful  in  most  instances. 

Equip^nent 

The  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  each  state  to  furnish 
its  trainees  may  consist  of  a  small  duplication  of  a  switchboard  vnth 
lights.  This  switchboard  should  be  attached  to  the  left  of  the  regular 
operating  switchboard.  We  are  advised  that  this  attachment  can  be 
made  within  a  few  hours  by  an  electrician  or  in  fact  by  the  operator. 
This  equipment  has  as  many  indicators  as  appear  on  the  regular  switch- 
board which  rise  about  one-fourth  inch  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  equipment  with  a  Braille  number  which  the  blind  operator  feels, 
then  she  will  transfer  this  sense  of  touch  to  the  regular  board  as  a 
sighted  operator  and  place  her  connection  in  the  same  manner.  More 
than  one  number  can  be  determined  at  a  time  which  will  enable  the 
operator  to  minimize  the  movement  of  the  hands.  In  this  way  the 
operator  learns  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  and  is  trained  to 
use  both  hands.  This  equipment  becomes  the  property  of  the  trainee 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Cost  of  Program 

After  careful  consideration  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  decided  to  assist  in  financing  the  program  as  far 
as  the  law  and  regulations  would  permit,  since  it  seemed  to  be  a  valid 
experiment  and  the  first  of  its  kind.  We  were  very  anxious  to  cooperate 
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in  the  fullest  in  order  that  the  training  program  might  be  successful 
and  result  in  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of  people  with  this  special 
type  of  disability.  You  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  the  set-up 
for  the  trial  of  this  first  experiment  must  be  more  than  the  average 
cost  of  such  programs  over  a  period  of  time,  therefore,  the  Kentucky 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agreed  to  pay  the  tuition  rate 
of  $  1 60  plus  $80  for  equipment  and  supplies  which  was  an  average 
cost  to  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  $240 
per  trainee.  This  is  about  the  average  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  trainee 
in  the  United  States.  The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  furnished 
the  maintenance  for  the  trainees  while  in  training  and  the  trainer  while 
directing  and  supervising  the  program. 

F ollow-U p  or  Placement 

Probably  the  acid  test  of  this  program,  as  all  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, is  the  placement  of  its  finished  product.  Seven  people  seem 
to  have  had  a  successful  training  program  and  they  are  now  ready 
for  positions.  Since  the  training  program  has  just  been  completed, 
I  am  unable  to  advise  at  this  time  concerning  the  employment  of  these 
people.  We  hope  that  later  we  can  add  that  they  have  all  secured 
employment  and  are  successful  with  their  positions.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  it  would  probably  add  to  the  placement  of  these 
trainees  if  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  operator  could  be  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  this  follow-up  and  placement,  and  then  later  con- 
tinue the  training  program  of  blind  applicants  such  as  has  just  been 
described. 

Publicity 

Naturally,  in  beginning  a  program  of  this  kind,  much  publicity 
should  be  given  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  sold  on  the  fact  that 
training  prepares  for  the  job  and  that  a  blind  person  after  being 
trained  can  successfully  operate. 

Suggested  Recommendations 

In  light  of  the  results  of  recent  training  programs  in  Kentucky, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  whole  program,  including 
placement,  be  worked  out  and  sanely  and  judiciously  planned  before 
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the  training  is  started.    This,  we  did  with  the  exception  of  placement. 
In  planning  the  program  I  would  suggest  the  following : 

1.  A  conference  of  all  agencies  concerned. 

2.  The  training  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  state  institu- 
tions for  the  blind. 

3.  The  selection  of  the  trainees  be  made  by  state  institutions  or  com- 
missions for  the  blind  and  the  state  rehabiUtation  departments. 

4.  The  personnel  selected  be  of  the  highest  type,  intellectually 
and  otherwise. 

5.  They  should  be  graduates  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind  or 
a  similar  institution. 

6.  The  training  program  be  planned  covering  a  minimum  of  eight 
weeks  with  privilege  of  extension. 

7.  That  placement  be  worked  out  before  training. 

8.  That  the  class  should  not  consist  of  more  than  six  persons  at  any 
one  time — in  some  instances  a  smaller  number  would  be  preferred. 

9.  The  cost  of  tuition  should  not  exceed  $150  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  should  range  probably  from  $50  to  $75, 
depending  upon  what  is  furnished,  provided  the  training  agency 
is  a  specialist  in  this  field. 

10.  Maintenance  be  furnished  the  trainees  while  in  training  by  the 
state  institutions  or  commissions  for  the  blind,  or  some  other 
agency. 

11.  That  a  person,  thoroughly  trained  in  this  special  field,  be  secured 
as  training  agency,  preferably  a  blind  person. 

12.  That  a  careful  program  of  supervision  be  carried  out. 

13.  That  follow-up  be  emphasized  very  strongly — some  person  em- 
ployed for  this  specific  purpose. 

14.  That  a  limited  amount  of  sane  publicity  be  given  the  program. 
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GROUP  MEETINGS 


WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HOMES 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
John  L.  Beck,  Secretary 


WHO  SHOULD  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  WORKSHOPS  AND  AT  WHAT  AGE 

Edward  M.  Bowling, 
Director  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

At  present  in  this  country  there  are  three  kinds  of  sheltered  work- 
shops. A  recent  survey  of  the  situation  shows  there  ought  only  to  be 
two. 

The  three  kinds  we  have  at  present  are : 

First :  The  shop  which  is  run  primarily  to  provide  something  for 
the  blind  to  do  without  very  great  attention  being  given  to  selecting 
men  and  women  who  are  especially  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work  this 
shop  has  to  offer.  The  policy  here  is  to  put  as  many  to  work  as  possi- 
ble and  factors  such  as  employable  age  and  physical  and  mental  fitness 
are  more  or  less  disregarded. 

Second:  The  commercial  shop,  a  shop  run  on  a  basis  of  good 
business  practice.  This  shop  recognizes  that  there  is  a  maximum  age 
at  which  a  man  or  woman  is  employable  if  the  cost  of  operation  is  to 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  that  any  normal  industry  demands  of  its 
management.  This  shop  also  requires  that  its  employees  measure  up 
to  certain  physical  and  mental  standards  necessary  for  those  employees 
to  be  real  producers.  They  must  have  the  ability  to  produce,  and  by 
that  we  mean  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  wage  justified  by  the  return 
the  products  they  make  bring  in  the  open  market. 

Third  :  The  third  type  of  shop  which  is  all  too  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  type  which  tries  to  combine  the  two  types  aforementioned. 
It  is  doomed  to  failure  before  it  is  started  as  we  shall  show  from  facts 
gathered  from  many  of  these  shops  throughout  the  country. 

In  determining  the  policy  we  will  adopt  as  to  whom  we  will  em- 
ploy and  at  what  age,  we  must  consider,  in  the  last  analysis,  but  one 
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major  problem.     It  is  simply,  how  much  of  a  loss  can  we  afford  in 
operating  a  sheltered  workshop  ? 

If  we  have  unlimited  funds  and  can  afford  to  operate  our  shop  at 
a  great  loss,  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  undoubtedly  a  shop  oper- 
ated under  the  policy  that  we  will  employ  as  many  of  our  needy  blind 
as  possible  without  very  much  consideration  given  to  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  producers.  However,  in  order  to  pay 
these  employees  an  adequate  living  wage  which  will  allow  them  to 
live  happily  and  enjoy  the  comforts  to  which  every  human  being  is 
entitled,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pour  into  the  operation  of  such  a  shop 
unlimited  funds  and  sustain  losses  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over 
the  gross  proceeds  of  such  a  shop.  The  loss  is  determined  only  by  the 
degree  to  which  we  disregard  the  producing  ability  of  the  blind  worker, 
and  the  producing  ability  of  the  worker  among  other  things  is  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  age,  physical  fitness,  and  the  adaptability  of 
that  worker  to  the  job  we  have  to  offer. 

If  there  are  not  unlimited  funds  with  which  to  cover  these  huge 
losses,  then  the  organization  running  a  sheltered  workshop  must  adopt 
the  policy  of  a  commercial  shop  in  which  only  producers  are  employed. 
This  is  necessary  if  the  organization  is  to  avoid,  not  only  financial 
difficulties,  but  disgruntled  and  dissatisfied  employees  as  well. 

Any  organization  for  the  blind  which  attempts  to  operate  a  shop 
on  any  other  basis  inevitably  finds  itself  in  a  position  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lay  off  workers,  curtail  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that 
the  employee  works,  and  reduce  wages  to  the  point  that  the  worker 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  often  is  led  to  heap  abuse  upon  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  tried  so  hard  to  help  him. 

To  speed  up  and  increase  production,  many  of  our  sheltered 
workshops  have  installed  the  piece  work  system.  The  piece  work  sys- 
tem operates  successfully  only  when  the  workers  are  comparatively 
young,  physically  fit,  and  mentally  alert.  For  those  who  are  neurotic 
and  nervous,  of  whom  there  are  many,  especially  women,  the  piece 
work  system  may  be  very  harmful.  Old  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  forced  to  work  under  the  pressure  of  piece  work  system. 

At  best,  the  blind  worker  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  sighted  labor  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  that  our 
sheltered  workshops  be  manned  by  capable  workers  if  we  are  to  keep 
down  losses  and  pay  an  adequate  living  wage. 
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A  survey  of  wages  in  some  thirty  sheltered  shops  over  the  country 
shows  that  in  only  two  shops  did  the  workers  average  more  than  $600 
a  year  and  in  most  of  them  the  figure  was  $500  or  less. 

Very  few  sighted  people  can  continue,  over  an  indefinite  period, 
to  live  adequately  on  $50  a  month,  and  when  we  consider  that  a  blind 
person  needs  from  ^20  to  75  per  cent  more  than  a  sighted  person,  we 
can  readily  see  how  inadequately  we  pay  our  blind  employees.  Many 
of  our  workers  are  not  only  expected  to  live  on  $50  or  less  a  month 
but  also  support  others  from  this  income. 

It  is  well  to  note  also  that  only  one  out  of  the  thirty  workshops 
investigated  showed  a  net  profit  for  the  year  and  the  superintendent 
of  this  shop  quite  frankly  states  that  his  shop  is  a  commercial  shop  in 
which  competent  workers  only  are  allowed  to  remain.  This  superin- 
tendent writes : 

"We  pay  union  wage  scale  to  our  piece  workers  and  a 
proportional  hourly  schedule  based  on  union  scale,  but  modi- 
fied by  the  ability  of  the  individual  compared  to  a  sighted 
worker  on  the  same  job.  In  order  to  do  this,  of  course  we 
must  select  men  who  are  competent.  Those  who  cannot 
qualify  as  efficient  broom  shop  Avorkers  are  aided  by  home 
work  or  small  industries  other  than  the  shop,  and  those  with- 
out earning  capacity  are  provided  so  far  as  possible  with 
relief  from  the  state  department  for  the  blind  with  whom  we 
co-operate  closely  but  from  whom  we  receive  no  financial  aid 
from  our  shop." 

"We  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  competent  workers  to 
class  them  with  the  incompetents,  therefore,  our  shop  is 
frankly  one  for  commercial  production  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and,  as  above  stated,  the  incompetents  are  dealt  with 
from  another  angle." 

Still  another  strong  argument  for  eliminating  the  incompetents 
from  our  shops  is  the  breakdown  in  morale  of  the  whole  force  which 
is  sure  to  follow  if  these  incompetents  are  allowed  to  remain.  Produc- 
tion is  often  slowed  up  by  one  incompetent  worker  with  dire  results 


^  The  necessary  and  -unavoidable  expenses  that  a  blind  person  has  which  a  normallj- 
sighted  person  does  not  have  and  vifhich  undoubtedly  would  increase  a  blind  person's  budget 
from  20  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  sighted  person's  are  as  follows:  1,  guiding  expenses; 
2.  extra  carfares  for  guide;  3.  errands;  4.  laundry;  5.  clothing  repairs  and  alterations; 
6.  reading  and  writing  of  correspondence;  7.  special  medical  attention  sometimes  due  to  eye 
trouble  or  a  physical  ailment  which  is  responsible  for  eye  trouble;  8.  blind  mothers  must 
frequently  pay  for  services  of  a  neighbor  to  assist  in  getting  children  ready  for  school  and 
getting  them  to  and  from  school.  This  is  a  list  of  items  recently  submitted  to  the  Home 
Relief  Bureau  of  New  York  City  to  justify  the  asking  of  an  increase  in  the  budget  of  a 
blind  person. 
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all  along  the  line.     It  is  unfair  to  competent  workers  to  be  penalized 
in  this  manner. 

In  fairness  to  the  organization  supporting  a  sheltered  workshop 
and  the  workers  employed  in  that  shop,  it  seems  obligatory  upon  all  of 
us  to  select  our  workers  carefully  with  due  consideration  given  to  the 
age,  past  employment,  aptitude,  reliability,  physical  and  mental  fitness, 
willingness  to  work,  and  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  financial  assist- 
ance and  employment. 

As  to  age,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  twenty-five  employers  of 
blind  workers  is  that  the  maximum  age  at  which  workers  should  be 
hired  should  be  set  at  -forty-five  with  an  outside  limit  of  fifty  for 
exceptional  men  and  women.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  months  and  even  years  that  it  takes  to  train  a  blind  person  to  be  a 
top  notch  producer,  we  realize  that  any  higher  age  limit  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  years  of  usefulness  to  the  workshop  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  might  well  be  a  losing  proposition.  It  might  also  be  unfair  to 
the  worker  for  the  chances  of  a  blind  person  past  the  age  of  forty-five 
or  fifty  becoming  adept  in  a  new  industry  are  remote. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  same  employers  is  that  workers 
should  be  retired  before  they  are  so  old  that  they  noticeably  slow  up 
production  and  retard  the  other  workers  with  whom  they  work.  Here 
again  it  seems  unfair  to  a  worker  to  keep  him  on  after  he  has  slowed 
up  to  the  extent  that  he  can  no  longer  earn  an  adequate  living.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  sets  the  retiring  age  at  sixty  years  with  an  out- 
side limit  of  sixty-five. 

Of  thirty  shops  surveyed,  workers  were  found  to  be  as  young  as 
seventeen  and  as  old  as  eighty.  Many  shops  have  too  many  workers 
"between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty.  The  losses  suffered  each  year 
because  of  this  policy  runs  into  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  in- 
justice to  the  worker  who  is  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  cannot 
be  overlooked,  to  say  nothing  of  the  competent  workers  who  must 
accept  inadequate  wages  because  they  are  forced  to  carry  these  incom- 
petents along  with  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  who  shall  be  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops,  some  thought  and  investigation  should  be  given 


^  According  to  the  1934  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Southwest  of  Scotland, 
the  maximum  hiring  age  limit  is  forty.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  England 
las  the  maximum  hiring  age  limit  of  forty  and  retiring  at  sixty-five. 
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to  the  hiring  of  more  sighted  workers  in  our  shops.  Many  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  poHcy  to  employ  fully  sighted  workers  to 
perform  the  more  intricate  and  difficult  tasks  in  the  shop  thereby  free- 
ing the  blind  for  the  more  simple  tasks.  Those  who  have  put  this 
policy  into  practice  say  that  production  is  speeded  up,  costs  are  kept 
down,  and  more  blind  workers  can  be  put  to  work.  The  truth  of  this 
claim  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  reports  from  one  particular  shop  in 
which  the  hiring  of  sighted  labor  increased  the  number  of  blind 
workers  and  decreased  the  cost  of  operation  so  that  the  shop  showed 
a  $6,000  net  profit  for  one  year. 

By  putting  our  sheltered  workshops  on  a  business  basis  in  which 
only  competent  workers  are  employed,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
saving  affected  in  reduced  cost  of  operation  will  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  auxiliary  craft  shops  in  which  the  less  skilled  and  less  com- 
petent workers  may  be  given  employment  and  in  which  they  might  at 
least  be  partially  self-supporting. 

This  survey  discloses  one  outstanding  fact.  It  is  undoubtedly 
poor  practice  to  mix  the  incompetent  with  the  competent  workers  for 
therein  lies  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  our  present  trouble  in  oper- 
ating our  sheltered  workshops  successfully. 
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LIST  OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  WHOSE  QUESTIONNAIRES 
WERE  CONSIDERED  IN  THIS  SURVEY 

The  number  placed  before  the  name  is  used  hereafter  to  designate  that  shop. 


1.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Brooklyn 

2.  Elmira  Association  for  the  Blind  Elmira 

3.  Blind  Work  Association,  Inc Binghamton 

4.  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  .Portland 

5.  Division  of  the  Blind  Boston 

6.  Perkins  Institution  South   Boston 

7.  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  Philadelphia 

8.  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  Hartford 

9.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc Pittsburgh 

10.  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  Wilmington 

11.  Association  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina  Columbia 

12.  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind  Richmond 

13.  Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind  Roanoke 

14.  Atlanta  Community  Shop  Atlanta 

15.  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind  Mobile 

16.  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind Toledo 

17.  Cincinnati  Association  for  Welfare  of  Blind  Cincinnati 

18.  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  Cleveland 

19.  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  Chicago 

20.  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  Chicago 

21.  St.  Louis  Broom  Shop  for  the  Blind  St.  Louis 

22.  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  Duluth 

23.  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  Minneapolis 

24.  Adult  Blind  Home  Denver 

25.  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  Salt  Lake  City 

26.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  Seattle 

27.  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind  Los  Angeles 

28.  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  New  York  City 

29.  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  Saginaw 

30.  Community  Workers :   Auxiliary  of  the   New  York  Guild 

for  the  Jewish  Blind  New  York  City 

31.  Kansas  City  Association  for  Blind  Kansas  City 

32.  Colorado  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind  Denver 

33.  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  Cincinnati 

34.  Northwest  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  St.'  Joseph 

Foot-Note:     Sixty-three   organizations    for   the   blind    were    heard    from    in    response   to 

the  questionnaire  but  only  thirty-four  questionnaires  were  used  in  this  survey  because  a 
considerable  number  of  blind  organizations  do  not  run  sheltered  workshops  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.     Many  simply  operate  training  schools   for  the  blind. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Capacity 

Number 

Capacity 

Number 

Number  of 

Shop 

of 

Employed 

of 

Employed 

Shop 

Sighted 

No. 

Shop 

at  Present 

Shop 

at  Present 

No. 

Employees 

1. 

125 

86 

0 

0 

1. 

3 

2. 

11 

11 

4 

0 

2. 

2 

3. 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3. 

2 

4. 

25 

25 

9 

9 

4. 

•      2 

5. 

75 

60 

0 

0 

5. 

3 

6. 

20 

6. 

9 

7. 

200 

129 

0 

0 

7. 

18 

8. 

32 

41* 

29 

8. 

0 

9. 

126 

126 

24 

24 

9. 

15 

10. 

12 

10 

0 

0 

10. 

1 

11. 

20 

28* 

20 

11. 

3 

12. 

50 

25 

0 

0 

12. 

3 

13. 

10 

0 

13. 

4 

14. 

25 

25 

0 

0 

14. 

6 

15. 

13 

13* 

4 

15. 

0 

16. 

12 

7 

0 

0 

16. 

1 

17. 

40 

24 

0 

0 

17. 

0 

18. 

47 

26 

26 

11 

18. 

4 

19. 

59 

34 

0 

0 

19. 

3 

20. 

58 

58 

0 

0 

20. 

5 

21. 

63* 

21. 

6 

22. 

12 

8 

0 

0 

22. 

0 

23. 

20 

17 

0 

0 

23. 

4 

24. 

14 

14 

0 

0 

24. 

2 

25. 

12 

8* 

6 

25. 

2 

26. 

23 

18 

0 

0 

26. 

2 

27. 

45 

42* 

15 

27. 

3 

28. 

150 

81 

50 

45 

28. 

10 

29. 

75 

76* 

25 

29. 

7 

30. 

Did  not 

answer  this 

question. 

30. 

31. 

38 

0 

0 

3L 

2 

32. 

25 

29* 

7 

32. 

5 

33. 

0 

0 

34 

33. 

12 

34. 

15 

14 

0 

0 

34. 

0 

This  number  includes  men  and  women  employed. 

Only  six  shops  show  that  they  are  running  to  full  capacity. 
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Age  of  Youngest  Worker  and  Oldest  Worker  in-  Each  Shop  and  the  Estimated 

Average  Age  —  Also  Maximum  Age  at  Which  Worker  Should  Be 

Hired  and  Retired. 


Shop 

Youngest 

Oldest 

Average 

Hiring 

Retiring 

No. 

Worker 

Worker 

Age 

Age 

Age 

1. 

22 

79 

46 

45 

2. 

17 

60 

43 

40 

65 

3. 

23 

64 

32 

60 

70 

4. 

50 

5. 

20 

75 

60 

55 

6. 

21 

72 

47 

7. 

25 

75 

55 

50 

75 

8. 

20 

78 

48 

9. 

21 

70 

48 

60 

70 

10. 

22, 

71 

52 

11. 

25 

65 

52 

40 

51 

12. 

22 

56 

30 

45 

13. 

20 

64 

45 

14. 

19 

7Z 

40 

SO 

15. 

18 

63> 

35 

55 

70 

16. 

17 

54 

30 

40 

60 

17. 

25 

75 

50 

20 

70 

18. 

24 

69 

40 

50 

65 

19. 

18 

45 

35 

18 

45 

20. 

28 

72 

52 

21. 

21 

70 

43 

45 

70 

22. 

23 

71 

43 

23. 

20 

65 

40 

24. 

19 

77 

52 

25. 

23 

48 

38 

55 

60 

26. 

28 

54 

Z6 

35 

55 

27. 

21 

73 

Z7 

60 

28. 

19 

60 

53 

55 

29. 

21 

80 

49 

40 

50 

30. 

35 

31. 

17 

7Z 

40 

25 

,  60 

32. 

23 

65 

35 

45 

60 

33. 

21 

75 

40 

34. 

24 

69 

48 

Foot-Note:  If  we  strike  an  average  from  the  estimated  average  age  of  the  workers 
in  the  shops  at  the  present  time  given  us  by  the  various  superintendents  of  these  ghops,  we 
find  that  the  average  age  of  the  workers  in  all  of  the  workshops  in  the  country  is  forty-three. 
The  average  age  of  workers  in  sighted  industry  for  the  country  as  determined  by  a  survey 
made  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press  in  June  1934  is  thirty-three.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  says  that  according  to  the  1930  census  for  the  United  States 
70  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  sighted  industry  are  under  forty-five. 

Foot-note  continued  on  page  88. 
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PRODUCTS  MADE 

Note:    Only  principal  articles  are  listed  or  items  which  form  the 
chief  source  of  income. 

1.  Brooms  and  mops. 

2.  Handcraft  and  rugs. 

3.  Weaving  and  handcrafts  and  chair-caning. 

4.  Brooms  and  caning. 

5.  Brooms,  mops  and  rugs. 

6.  Renovating  mattresses,  pillows — chair  caning,  restringing  racquets. 

7.  Brooms  and  mops. 

8.  Brooms  and  caning. 

9.  Brooms,  mops,  rug  weaving  and  caning. 

10.  Caning  and  rug  weaving. 

11.  Fiber  furniture,  mattress  renovating,  chair  repairing. 

12.  Mattresses,  brooms,  caning. 

13.  Brooms,  caning,  mattress  renovating. 

14.  Brooms,  mops. 

15.  Mops  and  caning. 

16.  Caning,  rug  weaving  and  handcrafts. 

17.  Brooms,  mops,  caning. 

18.  Brooms  and  brushes,  caning,  handcrafts. 

19.  Reed  baskets. 

20.  Brooms. 

21.  Brooms  and  mops. 

22.  Rugs,  caning,  restringing  tennis  racquets. 
2Z.  Brooms  and  mops. 

24.  Chair  caning  and  weaving. 

25.  Brooms,  rugs,  brushes. 

26.  Brooms,  mops,  brushes  and  rug  weaving. 

27.  Rugs,  brushes,  mattresses,  caning,  fiber  furniture. 

28.  Brooms  and  mops,  handcrafts. 

29.  Brooms,  mops,  rugs,  brushes,  caning. 

30.  Weaving,  toys,  doll  wigs. 

31.  Brooms,  door  mats,  chair  caning. 
22.  Brooms,  brushes,  mops. 

2)2i.  Braille  printing,  weaving. 

34.  Brooms. 


Foot-note  continued   from  page   87. 

Of  twenty-five  employers  of  blind  people,  the  following 
as  to  the  maximum  age  a  worker  should  be  hired. 


opinions  were  expressed  by  them 


Five  thought  the   maximum  age  should  be   under   thirty-five 


Four      " 

"          "       "         forty 

Four       "            "            "              ' 

"          "        "         forty-five 

Five       "            "            "              ' 

"        "         fifty 

Four       "            "            "              ' 

"          "       "        fifty-five 

Three     " 

"         "       "        sixty 

Foot-note  continued   on   Page  89. 


WAGES 

MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

Shop  No 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Average    for    the    Year 

1. 

$  3.30 

$21.70 

$529.88  piecework  basis 

2. 

$10.00 

10.00 

$10.00 

16.00 

564.60  weekly  wage  bas 

3. 
4. 
S. 

13.78 

25.00 

13.00 

18.00 

600.00  piecework           " 

6, 

500.00      "      " 

7. 

6.00 

30.00 

8. 

12.00 

12.00 

700.00  weekly  wage 

9. 

10.50 

10.50 

10 

4.00 

12.00 

256.32  piecework 

11. 

5.75 

5.75 

287.50  weekly  wage 

12. 

420.00  piecework 

13. 

480.00      "      " 

14. 

6.25 

6.25 

12.50 

15.00 

15. 

2.00 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

175.00      "     " 

16. 

17. 

8.00 

12.90 

520.00  weekly  wage 

18. 

431.80  piecework           " 

19. 

11.10 

11.10 

169.44  weekly  wage 

20. 

8.50 

12.50 

320.00  piecework           " 

21. 

10.00  • 

600.00  p.  w.  and  w.  w.  " 

22. 

600.00  weekly  wage 

23. 

12.00 

20.25 

630.00  piecework 

24. 

25. 

26.00 

22.50* 

26.00 

55.00* 

325.00  weekly  wage 

26. 

12.50 

18.00 

800.00      " 

27. 

400.00  piecework 

28. 

4.50 

8.00 

14.00 

23.00 

29. 

1.50 

2.25 

14.50 

10.00 

373.68      "      " 

30. 

7.50 

7.50 

14.00 

42.00 

1040.00  weekly  wage 

31. 

7.00 

12.00 

32. 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

3.25 

600.00  piecework           " 

33. 

(Women   are  boarded,   which 

is  included 

in  wage) 

34. 

10.00 

*  Per  month. 

Foot-note  continued  from  Page  88. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  thirteen  thought  the  maximum  age  should  be  under 
forty-five,  virhile  twelve  thought  it  should  be  between  fifty  and  sixty.  A  medium  here  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  maximum  hiring  age  should  be  forty-five  with  an  outside  limit  of  fifty. 
Of  sixteen  workers  who  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  our  workers  should  be  retired, 
one  said  forty-five,  two  said  fifty,  one  said  fifty-five,  four  said  sixty,  two  said  sixty-five,  five 
said  seventy,  and  one  said  from  seventy  to  seventy-five.  A  medium  here  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  retiring  age  should  be  sixty,  with  an  outside  limit  of  sixty-five. 


GROSS    SALES    AND    LOSS    AS    REPORTED    BY 
THIRTY-FOUR    SHOPS 


Gross  Sales 

Loss 

1. 

$140,381 

2. 

4,615 

$  6,310 

3. 
4. 

5. 

4,351 

1,500 

83,000 

54,895 

6. 

34,903 

4,948 

7. 

155,000 

35,000 

8. 

7,070 

2,984 

9. 

125,000 

Have  a  loss 

10. 

8,330 

2,499 

11. 

5,239 

12,574 

12. 

Training 

School 

3,000 

13. 

2,400 

240 

14. 

26,000 

1,700 

15. 

5,298 

None 

16. 

684 

10 

17. 

16,500 

3,435 

18. 

12,539 

880 

19. 

9,269 

16,561 

20. 

35,000 

33,807 

21. 

90,267 

46,453 

22. 

Training  School  < 

jperated  at  a  loss 

23. 

40,170 

Profit 

24. 

25. 

10,700 

2.600 

26. 

33,000 

6,900 

27. 

40,000 

None 

28. 

183,593 

7,456 

29. 

70,798 

483 

30. 

Operated  at  a  loss 

31 

27,643 

18,404 

32 

42,051 

9,870 

33. 

1,113 

(Weaving) 

18,373 

(Printing) 

34. 

8.442 

4,943 

$1,087 


Foot-Note:  The  losses  shown  above  are  not  comparable  as  not  all  shops  include  all 
items  of  overhead  in  their  figures.  The  loss  in  many  cases  is  actually  greater.  One  shop 
which  showed  a  small  loss  for  the  year  included  only  cost  of  direct  labor  and  materials 
used. 
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What  kind  of  a  shop  do  you  run? 

See  article  on  "Who  shall  be  Em-  How    many    employable 

ployed    in    Sheltered    Workshops"  blind  do  you  think  there        Do  you  subsidize 

for  two  types  of  shops.  are  in  the  country?             your  workers? 


FIRST  TYPE     SECOND  TYPE 


1. 

Yes 

25% 

No 

2. 

Yes 

Yes 

3. 

Yes 

15-20% 

No 

4. 

Yes 

No 

5. 

Yes 

Yes 

6. 

Yes 

No 

7. 

Yes 

Yes 

8. 

Yes 

Yes 

9. 

Yes 

10% 

Yes 

10. 

Yes 

Yes 

11. 

50% 

12. 

Yes 

12% 

No 

13. 

Yes 

Yes 

14. 

Yes 

No 

15. 

Yes 

35% 

Yes 

16. 

Yes 

5% 

No 

17. 

Yes 

25% 

Yes 

18. 

Yes 

32% 

No 

19. 

Yes 

Yes 

20. 

Yes 

Yes 

25% 

No 

21. 

Yes 

No 

22. 

23. 

Yes 

24. 

Yes 

No 

25. 

Yes 

35% 

Yes 

26. 

Yes 

25% 

Yes 

27. 

Yes 

35% 

No 

28. 

Yes 

Yes 

29. 

Yes 

50% 

Yes 

30. 

Yes 

No 

31. 

32. 

Yes 

20% 

No 

33. 

Yes 

Yes 

34. 

Yes 

No 

Foot-Note:  Harry  Best  in  "Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States"  in  Chapter 
XVII  says:  "Of  blind  males,  ten  years  of  age  or  over,  one-fourth  (25.4  per  cent)  are  gain- 
fully employed,  a  proportion  not  quite  one-third  of  that  for  the  general  population  (78.3  per 
cent).  Among  females  the  proportion  is  less  than  one-twelfth  (7.8  per  cent),  a  proportion 
a  little  over  one-third  of  that  for  the  general  population  (21.1  per  cent).  (Of  all  the  blind 
gainfully  employed  17.8  per  cent  are  females,  as  against  20.5  per  cent  for  the  general 
population.) 
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Extracts  from  Letters  Written  by  Superintendents  in  Connection 
With  Their  Questionnaires 

WHO  SHALL  BE  EMPLOYED? 

1.  "We  are  anxious  to  improve  the  character  of  workers  and  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  our  shop  is  a  retreat  for  unemployable  blind  who 
foment  trouble  and  do  not  want  to  produce  anything." 

2.  "We  believe  that  the  blind  who  are  physically  and  mentally  unable 
to  pi-oduce  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  their  needs  should  not  be 
employed  in  a  workshop  whose  main  object  is  producing  market- 
able "merchandise." 

3.  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  employing  blind  people  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  suitable  blind  people  (which 
is  not  always  possible).  Applicants  should  be  selected  because  of 
their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  fitness  for  manual  labor.  In 
my  opinion  workshops  as  well  as  the  quality  of  products  can  be 
improved  if  capable  workmen  are  employed.  The  cost  of  training 
such  applicants  is  much  less  than  the  mentally  subnormal  or  physi- 
cally unfit.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  cost  of  our  workshops  down  to 
a  degree  to  insure  their  permanency  we  must  employ  productive 
labor  and  keep  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  our  products.  Many 
blind  persons  apply  for  work  in  workshops  that  should  be  on  the 
relief  roll.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  better  solution  for  this  type  of 
applicant  than  to  place  them  in  the  workshop  where  they  would  be 
expensive  and  decrease  the  quality  of  products,  and  I  believe  if  a 
division  between  the  two  classes  is  made  it  is  better  for  the  indi- 
viduals themselves." 

4.  "The  question  as  to  what  type  of  blind  persons  and  at  what  age 
they  should  be  eligible  for  employment  is  rather  relative  as  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  local  conditions  where  the  workshop  is 
being  operated  and  what  other  benefits,  such  as  pensions  for  the 
blind,  relief,  old  age  pensions  and  boarding  home  facilities  are 
available." 

5.  "As  to  the  ages  of  our  workers,  we  have  very  few  real  young  men 
in  Mobile,  who  are  blind,  except  a  few  boys  of  school  age.  The 
young  girls  do  not  seem  to  be  in  great  financial  need.  The  majority 
of  the  lalind  of  our  city  are  rather  old,  and  this  old  age  problem 
must  be  handled  outside  of  the  workshop.  Generally  speaking, 
there  isn't  much  to  be  done  for  them  except  to  teach  them  to  read, 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  domestic  affairs,  and  sometimes  a  re- 
adjustment is  necessary.  Not  one  is  neglected  as  far  as  we  know, 
either  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  the  various  charitable  institutions. 
So,  you  may  readily  understand  that,  faced  with  these  age  limita- 
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tions,  our  choice  of  shop  workers  is  confined  to  those  mentioned 
at  the  foot  of  your  questionnaire." 

6.  "We  have  contacts  with  over  one  hundred  blind  persons.  Our 
city  is  in  the  120,000  class  so  we  do  not  have  the  large  number  of 
handicapped  people."     (Duluth) 

7.  "Of  the  800  blind  in  Greater  Cleveland  we  figure  258  or  32.2% 
employable." 

AT  WHAT  AGE  SHALL  THEY  BE  EMPLOYED 

1.  "In  certain  states  where  they  have  old  age  pensions  effective  for 
people  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  seventy,  they  are  trying  to  work 
out  a  scheme  by  which  the  blind  would  be  eligible  at  the  age  of 
fifty  or  fifty -five,  with  the  assumption  that  blind  people  at  the  age 
of  fifty  or  fifty-five  are  just  as  unemployable  as  sighted  people  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  or  seventy.  As  you  know,  they  are  trying  to 
add  a  clause  to  the  social  security  bill  where  blind  people  at  the 
age  of  fifty  would  be  eligible  for  old  age  pensions." 

2.  "In  general  our  opinion  is  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
age  of  employment  for  the  blind  should  be  from  twenty-one  to 
sixty  years  of  age  and  only  such  people  should  be  employed  who 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  ability  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  or 
vocational  fields.  Their  remuneration  or  pay  should  be  based  on 
their  full  minimum  requirements  and  the  difference  between  their 
earnings  and  their  needs  should  be  determined  by  competent  social 
case  workers  and  supplied  from  philanthropic  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  should  be  educated  to  the  realization  that  only  a 
certain  percentage  of  blind  people  are  employable  and  those  who 
are  unemployable  must  be  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life 
through  the  medium  of  pensions  or  similar  forms  of  relief." 

3.  "The  men  are  textile  weavers,  and  are  a  selective  group  of  workers 
on  a  piece  work  basis.  They  are  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  $7.50  a 
week  while  learning,  and  a  maximum  of  $42  has  been  paid,  with 
the  yearly  average  of  between  $20  and  $25  a  week.  In  this  depart- 
ment, we  feel  that  age  is  an  important  factor  in  the  training  of 
this  skilled  craft,  so  that  we  definitely  do  not  feel  that  a  man  past 
thirty  or  thirty-five  should  be  taken  on  as  an  apprentice." 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

I.  "The  work  for  the  blind  has  gone  through  a  great  change  within 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There  was  a  time  when  the  thera- 
peutic phase  in  connection  with  employment  for  the  blind  plaved 
the  main  part.     Everyone  in  the  family  was  working  and  making 
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good  money  and  were  willing  to  take  care  of  the  blind  members 
in  the  family,  and  their  earnings  did  not  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  whole  scheme.  Now  the  situation  has  entirely  changed. 
People  in  most  families  are  unemployed,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
blind  person  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  employment  in  some  workshop,  and  oftentimes  the 
other  members  of  the  family  depend  upon  his  earnings." 

2.  Pittsburgh  has  established  the  minimum  needs  of  their  blind  as 
follows : 

"$10.50  for  a  single  person 
$14.65  for  a  married  man  with  a  sighted  wife 
$16.00  for  a  married  couple,  both  blind 
$  1.25  is  allowed  for  the  first  three  children  under  16 
1. 00"         "         "   each  additional  child 

"Our  reason  for  the  difference  in  pay  to  a  blind  couple  and  a  blind 
man  with  a  sighted  wife  is  that  a  sighted  wife  can  often  do  a  little 
extra  work  and  can  effect  a  little  savings  much  easier  than  a  blind 
couple  can.  Our  reason  for  allowing  only  $1.  for  each  child  after 
the  first  three  is  that  they  can  buy  in  larger  quantities  and  effect 
a  little  savings  there." 

3.  "I  do  not  think  we  can  say  how  old  a  man  should  be  in  years 
when  he  is  too  old  to  be  employed  but  I  do  think  a  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  the  young  man  or  the  graduate  from  the 
school  to  find  himself  and  if  at  all  possible  to  make  his  adjustment 
before  accepting  him  in  the  workshop  as  in  my  opinion  his  chances 
are  greatly  improved  to  lead  a  happier  and  more  useful  life.  I 
fully  appreciate  that  there  is  a  class  of  workmen  who,  if  they  had 
their  sight,  would  still  be  employed  in  factories,  and  the  subsidized 
workshop  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  solution  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  group." 

4.  "We  operate  on  a  limited  scale  but  find  difficulty  in  providing 
work  for  the  women.  We  keep  the  men  busy  on  mattresses 
and  brooms.  The  women  do  leather  work,  basketry,  and  chair 
reseating.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  market  for  articles  produced  by  the 
women ;  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  problem  of  women  workers 
may  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  convention.  Articles  produced 
by  the  women  can  be  marketed,  in  my  opinion,  without  such  a 
tremendous  loss,  if  the  proper  set  up  could  be  arranged  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  various  workshops." 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  BOWLING'S  PAPER 

A.  L.  CURADO, 

Superintendent,  Trades  Department,  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Watts  asked  me  to  comment  on  Mr.  Bowling's  paper,  as  to 
who  is  eligible  for  so-called  "sheltered  workshops" :  It  would  have 
been  easier  for  me  to  say  who  was  not  eligible.  Had  that  been  the 
question,  I  would  have  answered :  Every  blind  man  or  woman  who 
is  not  able  or  willing  to  work  would  not  be  eligible  for  shop  work. 
Mr.  Bowling  says  there  are  three  kinds  of  workshops  for  the  blind. 
The  first  is  primarily  to  furnish  work  to  blind  people  who  want  it, 
regardless  of  age  or  ability  to  produce.  The  reason  there  are  so 
many  of  this  type  of  shops  is  because  the  blind  as  a  class  want  work. 
This  is  their  greatest  demand  of  us  workers  and  is  a  vital  necessity 
to  carry  them  through  wearisome  days  and  weeks  and  months  of 
idleness  and  useless  brooding. 

The  second  type  in  which  only  the  competent  blind  are  employed 
offers  the  least  problems.  This  type  is  desirable  when  there  are  other 
organizations  in  the  community  to  care  for  the  more  numerous  class 
of  blind  men  and  women  who  would  not  fit  into  this  kind  of  shop. 

The  third  type  of  shop,  which  is  really  the  same  as  the  first,  is 
one  in  which  both  competent  and  incompetent  blind  are  employed. 
It  owes  its  development  to  the  facts  that  in  some  communities  there  is 
a  lack  of  necessary  finances  or  co-operation  in  and  between  existing 
organizations  or  because  there  is  not  the  necessary  organization  and 
consequently  the  workers  for  the  blind  are  compelled  to  try  and  do 
everything  demanded  of  them  by  the  blind  and  their  friends.  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  experience  in  employing  blind  men  and 
women  I  would  say  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  as  to  what 
is  the  best  policy  under  which  to  run  an  industry  for  the  blind.  What 
might  be  an  ideal  system  in  one  part  of  the  country  might  be  sheer 
folly  in  another.  As  a  general  rule,  every  blind  person  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  and  is  not  a  menace  in  any  way  either  mentally 
or  physically,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  the  best  he  or  she 
can  in  our  shops. 
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In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  where  there  are  many  blind  in 
a  comparatively  small  area  and  where  the  finances  will  permit,  it 
would  seem  feasible  to  run  a  shop  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis ; 
but  in  the  smaller  communities  where  a  lesser  number  of  bhnd  are 
scattered  over  a  larger  area,  it  probably  would  be  difficult  to  get  money 
enough  to  run  two  separate  shops  to  care  for  the  industrial  needs  of 
both  these  classes  of  blind.  As  to  the  cost  of  running  our  shops,  I 
think  it  depends  more  on  the  management  than  on  the  blind  them- 
selves. Too  many  times  the  excessive  cost  of  running  some  of  our 
shops  is  blamed  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  when  the  blame  really 
should  be  charged  to  incompetent  management.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cost  of  actual  production  only  should  be  charged  against  the  shop 
and  all  other  expenses  for  welfare  work  should  be  accounted  for 
separately,  so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  those  who 
provide  the  funds  just  what  the  money  is  spent  for.  At  the  first 
glance,  one  who  knows  but  little  of  the  work  might  say  that  the  cost 
of  running  some  of  our  shops  was  excessive,  but  if  they  understood 
the  real  necessity  of  occupations  for  the  blind  and  what  proportion  of 
the  money  was  chargeable  to  the  welfare  phase  of  the  work,  they 
might  have  a  different  opinion. 

One  can  make  statistics  prove  anything.  We  all  know  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  a  real  survey  of  conditions  in  the  existing 
shops  throughout  the  country,  we  would  find  practically  the  same 
problem  confronting  them  all ;  That  is,  how  to  supply  work  to  the 
greatest  number  of  otherwise  unemployable  blind  men  and  women 
in  our  shops  at  the  least  cost.  As  to  wages,  a  blind  man  is  not 
exempt  from  the  rule  that  a  man  can  have  only  what  he  earns.  Those 
few  blind  people  who  can  earn  all  they  need  without  help  of  some 
sort  are  no  problem  to  anyone;  the  much  larger  number  of  blind 
who  need  constant  guidance  and  supervision  to  make  them  partly  or 
wholly  self  supporting  are  the  ones  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  this  group  the  opportunity  of  showing  their 
worth  in  the  way  of  producing  something  salable  that  will  bring  them 
a  financial  return.  To  what  extent  these  blind  men  and  women  can 
or  will  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  is  wholly  up  to  the 
individual.  Those  who  cannot  earn  enough  to  support  themselves 
after  doing  the  best  they  can,  must  be  helped  financially  but  through 
other  channels  and  not  from  shop  funds. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  me,  if  we  are  to  do  our  job  well,  that  we 
can  refuse  any  blind  man  or  woman  work  on  account  of  age  or  lack 
of  ability  to  produce  goods  speedily.  We  should  find  all  the  work 
they  can  do,  provide  a  place  to  do  it  and  teach  them  how  it  should 
be  done.  We  should  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  work  and  find  a 
market  for  what  they  produce.  It  is  up  to  us  to  have  the  right  sort 
of  organization  do  this  and  to  try  hard  to  get  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  financing  of  it  from  private  or  public  sources. 

Anyone  who  expects  to  run  any  kind  of  a  shop,  either  for  blind 
or  seeing  workers,  without  friction,  discontent  and  complaints  at 
times,  is  expecting  the  impossible.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
morale  of  any  group  should  be  troubled  by  the  difference  in  ability 
to  produce,  unless  it  be  that  all  receive  the  same  wage ;  that  would  be 
the  fault  of  the  management.  No  piece  rate  system  of  payment  would 
bring  harmony  either ;  rather,  each  individual  should  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  attitude,  his  helpfulness,  and  his  ability  to  produce ;  in  other 
words,  what  he  is  worth.  This  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  system  and 
has  its  faults,  but  has  caused  less  trouble  than  other  systems  I  have 
tried. 

I  have  heard  now  and  again  during  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the 
idea  of  employing  sighted  workers  to  work  with  the  blind.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  my  own  experience  it  has  not  been  a  success.  I 
have  tried  it  at  three  different  times  on  different  products,  and  each 
time  it  turn  out  that  the  man  with  sight  soon  accommodated  his 
speed  and  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  blind  workers,  which  simply 
added  to  our  problems  and  gained  us  nothing  in  production.  Perhaps 
this  policy  would  work  out  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  on 
some  special  line  of  goods,  but  it  certainly  failed  with  me. 

Perhaps  more  of  our  blind  would  be  eligible  as  competent  workers 
in  our  shops  if  more  of  our  educators  could  realize  that  the  shops 
have  a  definite  and  vital  place  in  work  for  the  blind  and  that  all 
blind  are  not  fitted  for  a  cultural  education. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  WORKSHOPS 

Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Research,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  is  of  two  types : 
first,  what  we  may  call  experimental  research,  and  second,  what 
may  be  called  synthetic  research. 

Under  experimental  research  falls  the  kind  of  work  the  indus- 
trial chemist  does  when  he  searches  for  a  new  formula  or  attempts 
to  create  a  new  product.  He  builds  upon  the  knowledge  which 
he,  and  generations  of  chemists  before  him,  have  amassed,  and  on 
that  foundation  tries  to  create  something  new.  Often  he  is  work- 
ing in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  and  must  try  experiment  after  experi- 
ment before  he  achieves  his  end. 

Synthetic  research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  concerned 
with  organizing  information  about  what  already  exists — some- 
times only  to  confirm  what  we  have  often  suspected  to  be  true 
but  have  never  been  able  to  prove.  The  collection  of  data  on 
wages,  figures  on  population,  or  a  study  of  the  use  of  motor-cars 
in  the  United  States,  are  examples  of  research  of  this  kind. 

The  two  terms  are,  of  course,  not  mutually  exclusive.  Exper- 
imental research  is  based  on  organized  data  which  resulted  from 
previous  synthetic  research,  and  synthetic  research  contributes 
something  which  is  netv  in  that  it  had  not  been  known  before ; 
but,  in  general,  the  two  types  are  easily  distinguishable. 

Experimental  Research 

In  workshops  for  the  blind,  experimental  research  is  the  type 
most  generally  considered.  The  need  for  the  discovery  of  new 
articles  which  can  be  made  by  blind  workers  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed, both  before  gatherings  of  this  group  and  in  writings  on 
the  subject.  Such  research  would  involve  experimenting  with 
new  designs  and  processes  to  determine  how  much  of  the  work 
could  be  performed  without  sight,  and  trying  out  the  possible 
markets  wherein  these  articles  could  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
would  cover,  or  very  nearly  cover,  the  cost  of  production. 
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Such  experiments  can  best  be  carried  on  by  individual  state 
or  local  workshops,  since  they  require  not  only  the  use  of  various 
machinery  and  equipment  and  demonstrations  by  practical  blind 
workers,  but  also  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  raw  material 
supply  and  the  market  demands  of  the  particular  state  or  com- 
munity in  which  the  proposed  industry  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Much  can  be  gained  by  the  exchange  of  information  among 
the  various  workshops  as  to  new  products  which  have  been  found 
successful ;  but  even  with  such  exchange,  each  shop  must  try  out 
the  new  articles  under  its  own  particular  conditions  of  marketing 
and  production. 

Synthetic  Research 

The  problems  which  may  be  considered  under  synthetic  re- 
search have,  in  general,  been  given  less  attention,  but  I  should 
like  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  research  of  this  type  might 
be  useful  to  the  workshops. 

I.  Production  methods.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  field  of 
production  methods.  The  type  of  research  commonly  known  as 
"efficiency  work" — that  is,  the  study  of  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion to  determine  whether  changes  in  routing  and  scheduling  of 
work,  equipment,  details  of  performing  operations,  etc.,  should 
be  made  which  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  shop.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  research  is  sometimes  held  in  disrepute,  largely 
through  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose,  and  it  should  be  stated 
here  that  the  goal  is  not  to  make  the  workers  put  forth  greater 
efforts,  but  to  make  their  efforts  more  effective  in  producing  fin- 
ished goods. 

In  England  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  engaged  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  (a  privately  sup- 
ported agency  for  industrial  research),  to  make  such  studies  in 
some  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind.  In  every  instance,  the 
experts  who  made  the  studies  were  able  to  suggest  changes  in 
method,  procedure,  or  equipment  which  when  put  into  effect 
resulted  immediately  in  savings  of  time,  material,  and  effort — 
this  without  any  of  the  dreaded  "speeding-up"  of  the  workers. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  original  manage- 
ment of  these  workshops  was  unduly  inefficient,  but  merely  that 
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among  the  numerous  daily  difficulties  of  running  a  workshop, 
such  problems  of  general  management  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  possible  that  similar  studies,  made  in  the  workshops  of 
this  country,  either  by  a  member  of  the  existing  staff  who  could 
assign  sufficient  time  to  it,  or  by  an  outside  production  expert, 
would  be  equally  fruitful  in  effecting  savings. 

2.  Wage  payment  methods.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  frequently  receives  inquiries  as  to  wage  payment  plans 
and  average  remuneration  of  workers  in  the  workshops  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  subject,  bound  up  as 
it  is  with  the  whole  problem  of  incentive,  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  As  an  example  of  the  uses  to  which  such  informa- 
tion can  be  put,  I  shall  cite  the  experience  of  one  workshop. 

The  president  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  became  interested  in  wage  payment 
plans,  particularly  because  the  association's  shop  was  running  a 
larger  deficit  than  their  funds  could  bear.  He  tells  the  story  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Association  (Published  in  The  Seer,  Feb- 
ruary, 1935). 

"Because  of  materially  reduced  income,  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  fall  of  1933,  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  our  em- 
ployees from  $10.00  to  $7.50.  The  Board  and  a  special 
committee  spent  much  time  in  the  investigation  of  the  several 
methods  of  wage  computation,  and  after  mature  deliberation, 
adopted  the  piece-work  system.  Inspection  of  past  production 
records  both  here  and  elsewhere  was  the  basis  of  the  piece- 
work rates  adopted.  The  employees  bitterly  opposed  this 
plan,  stating  most  of  them  woud  have  to  "slave"  six  days  a 
week  in  order  to  earn  the  $7.50  which  our  funds  permitted 
us  to  pay  them.  The  results  for  the  fifteen  weeks  during 
which  our  shop  operated  under  this  plan  were  successful 
beyond  our  expectations.  The  total  cost  per  $1.00  retail 
sales  value,  dropped  from  $2.58  to  $1.56;  many  of  the  men 
earned  the  maximum  amount  ($7.50  per  week)  in  2^/2  to  3 
days,  and  none  worked  over  four  days.  The  rates  adopted 
were  proved  to  be  too  high  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  last  four  days  before  the  shop 
closed  because  of  the  lack  of  Federation  funds,  when  the 
employees  were  permitted  to  produce  as  much  as  they  desired 
or  were  able  to,  one  man  received  over  $36.00  for  his  produc- 
tion during  thirty-two  hours !  All  the  men  earned  much 
more  during  these  four  days  than  any  prior  like  period." 
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3-  Cost  Analysis.  The  question  of  cost  analysis  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  several  reasons.  In  1932,  a  conference  of 
managers  of  broomshops  for  the  blind  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  that  of  selling  below  the 
cost  of  production.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  no  two  work- 
shops computed  their  costs  of  production  in  the  same  way  and 
consequently  no  definite  basic  policy  could  be  established.  The 
conference  requested  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
undertake  a  study  which  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  cost  analysis  system  which  could  be  adopted  by  all  the 
workshops,  but  unfortunately,  up  to  the  present,  limitations  of 
funds  and  stafT  have  presented  us  from  carrying  out  their  request. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  England,  where  they  have 
formed  an  Association  of  Workshop  Managers,  one  of  the  first 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  that  Association  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  cost  analysis  sheet  by  the  use  of  which  they 
could  compare  figures  among  the  different  shops. 

The  Sheltered  Workshops  Committee  of  the  NRA,  on  which 
Peter  Salmon  acts  as  representative  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
has  also  come  to  realize  the  need  of  such  a  uniform  cost  analysis 
system.  At  the  present  time,  since  the  recent  suspension  of  the 
NRA,  the  continuance  of  this  committee  is  in  some  doubt,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  to  establish  it  on  a  permanent 
basis,  under  some  other  auspices  if  necessary.  Should  that  come 
to  pass,  the  question  of  uniform  costs  is  one  which  might  well 
occupy  their  attention. 

I  might  suggest  many  other  studies  which  would  be  valuable, 
but  these  few  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  important  part 
which  industrial  research  could  play  in  relation  to  workshops  for 
the  blind.  Some  of  the  work  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the 
workshops  themselves ;  some  could  be  more  satisfactorily  carried 
on  on  a  nation-wide  basis  by  a  government  department,  a  national 
agency,  or  your  own  group  of  workshop  managers  here  in  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  It  is  a  wide  and  varied  field  in  which,  as  yet,  the 
surface  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  and  undoubtedly  the  further 
we  proceed,  the  more  uses  we  shall  discover  for  industrial  re- 
search in  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  McKAY'S  PAPER 

♦Calvin  S.  Glover, 
Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  first  problem  touched  on  by  the  previous  speaker, 
namely,  the  need  of  new  products  to  be  made  by  the  blind,  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance.  Certainly  in  our  growing  nation  and 
increasingly  complex  civilization  there  must  be  room  for  new 
products  in  the  consumer's  market,  and  each  individual  workshop 
must  find  some  solution  to  the  problem  of  changing  demands. 

I  myself  am  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  to  my  board  members 
why  mattresses,  brooms,  etc.,  no  longer  sell  as  readily  as  they 
used  to,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  justify  the  investment 
of  material  and  workers'  time  in  products  for  which  there  is  no 
market. 

With  regard  to  research  in  production  methods,  I  think  the 
speaker's  suggestions  are  not  so  valuable  in  small  shops  as  they 
would  be  in  larger  ones.  Our  own  shop  was  built  and  laid  out 
with  an  eye  to  economical  routing  of  work,  and  our  men  were 
trained  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  We  used  to  operate  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  and  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  the  right  basis.  Yet  I 
confess  we  have  departed  from  that  policy  for  our  piece-rate  scale 
was  undermined  by  social  conditions  which  business  itself  could 
not  control.  It  has  been  impossible  with  the  restricted  markets 
of  the  depression  period  to  keep  an  even  flow  of  work  going 
through  the  shop.  The  lower  pitch  of  production  undermined 
the  morale  of  the  men,  and  bad  work  habits  were  the  result.  The 
problem  is  not  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  but  to  keep 
them  keyed  up  to  the  ambition  to  work  as  able-bodied  men  should 
work. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  providing  regular  employment, 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  without  layoffs.  When  production 
had  to  be  let  down,  because  of  lack  of  markets,  some  of  the  men 
dropped  to  wages  below  a  living  wage  and  had  to  be  referred  for 
supplementation  from  relief  funds.  Finally,  we  put  the  men  on 
an  hourly  basis  and  assumed  responsibility  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  work. 

Formerly,  we  used  to  ask  for  subsidies  for  the  blind  with 
great  hesitation.     Now  able-bodied  men  are  tramping  from  one 
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place  to  another  in  search  of  work,  and  the  most  independent 
classes  (even  the  farmers)  are  demanding  subsidies.  Nearly 
every  large  field  of  competitive  employment  is  closed  to  the  blind, 
and  the  sheltered  workshops  are  about  all  that  is  left  to  them. 
We  are  at  a  cross-roads  and  some  solution,  through  research  and 
experimentation  or  by  other  means,  must  be  found. 


THE  MARKET  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN 
DISPOSING  OF  PRODUCTS  MADE  BY  THE  BLIND 

William  E.  Bartram, 
Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Commission  for  Blind 

This  paper  may  be  slightly  unprofessional  in  that  no  authority 
is  presented  for  the  conclusions  drawn  herein,  other  than  the  authority 
derived  from  personal  experience  and  observation,  and  —  which  is 
even  more  significant  —  the  painful  knowledge  which  is  common  to 
us  all.  I  submit  no  statistics,  wrung  from  questionnaire-maddened 
fellow-sufferers,  and  I  offer  no  abstruse  analyses  to  complicate  an 
already  exhaustive  dilemma.  In  short,  I  propose  to  exercise  my 
supposedly  inalienable  right  of  "free  speech"  and  hope  that  in  so 
doing  I  offend  no  man,  but  move  a  few  to  gainful  reflection  on  self- 
evident  truths. 

A  market  exists  for  anything  which  has  "utility."  But  this 
market  is  subject  to  many  factors ;  viz.,  recognition  of  a  need  and  the 
means  of  satisfying  it,  effort  required  (in  terms  of  the  medium  of 
exchange)  to  satisfy  that  need,  and  the  absence  of  a  greater  desire  than 
the  satisfaction  of  that  need.  Awareness  of  need  is  subject  to  mani- 
pulation and  successful  marketing  exploitation  depends  on  the  degree 
to  which  that  awareness  is  stimulated.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly, 
that  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of  him  who  builds  a  better 
mouse-trap ;  but  the  world  will  not  beat  a  path  to  his  door  unless  it  is 
aware  of  a  need  for  his  mouse-trap,  and  certain  that  it  is  worth  the 
journey.    In  some  fashion  it  has  to  learn  this. 

And,  after  all,  isn't  this  the  crux  of  our  problems.  We  know 
that  we  have  things  which  the  world  wants.    It  is  generally  admitted 
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that  the  products  of  our  workers  are  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by 
those  of  any  other  group.  Most  of  us  have  recognized  the  need  for 
price-acceptability ;  and  yet  year  after  year,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  situation  of  heavy  stocks  and  light  turnovers.  Our  very 
attitude  has  served  to  discourage  those  who  would  lead  the  way  to 
our  door.  Our  carefully  cultivated  social  work  fallacies  and  our 
self -perpetuating  economic  inanities  have  raised  a  well-nigh  impen- 
etrable barrier  to  the  caravans  of  normal  commerce.  We  began 
by  encouraging  the  public  to  believe  that  the  blind  were  a  class  apart, 
and  that  their  work  was  deserving  of  more  than  normal  appreciation. 
We  permitted  the  label  "made  by  the  blind"  to  become  a  symbol  for 
excessive  cost,  and  we  did  not  look  ahead  to  a  day  when  the  public 
satiated  with  "charitable  enterprises"  would  no  longer  pay  premiums 
in  satisfying  its  every-day  needs.  Belatedly,  we  recognized  the  hard 
facts  of  business  economy;  and,  forced  into  a  highly  competitive 
struggle  for  survival,  we  committed  ourselves  to  ridiculous  sales  enter- 
prises and  hysterical  dumping  tactics.  We  have,  all  of  us,  during  the 
past  few  years  and  in  the  depths  of  a  bewildering  depression,  been 
guilty  of  no  greater  commercial  absurdities  than  industry  in  general, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  recognize  our  situation  and 
begin  a  clearing  of  the  way  for  a  path  along  which  normal  trade  may 
come. 

We  must  decide  whether  our  future  place  in  the  economic  scheme 
will  be  established  on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  relationships,  or  territorial 
monopolies.  We  must  standardize  cost  estimates  and  use  subsidies, 
governmental  or  private,  properly  —  as  a  means  for  providing  sub- 
sistance  incomes  to  sub-standard  producers,  and  not  as  instruments 
for  wrecking  the  enterprise  of  not-so-financially-favored  neighbors  in 
mad  attempts  to  increase  sales  totals  in  annual  reports.  There  can  be 
no  decent  progress  in  our  work  until  its  fundamental  reason  for 
existence  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  forefront  of  executives'  minds,  and  the 
desire  for  organization  agrandizement  subordinated  to  universal 
betterment.  I  am  not  advocating  regimentation,  but  I  am  condemn- 
ing the  very  apparent  attempts  to  make  a  showing  at  the  other  fellow's 
expense  and  without  regard  to  the  costs  and  benefits  accruing. 

Again,  there  are  too  many  instances  in  the  annals  of  work  for 
the  handicapped,  of  organizations  operating  employment  centers  or 
sales-assistance  departments  as  a  "front"  for  less  praiseworthy  activ- 
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ities.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  "Necktie  Nils"  —  and  the 
not-so-altruistic  interests  which  waxed  prosperous  through  his  handi- 
cap ;  which  have  their  counterpart  in  some  of  the  projects  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  the  blind.  Permanent  markets  cannot  be  builded  on 
charity  racketeering.  Unless  we  are  more  careful  the  awareness  of 
need  for  our  products  on  which  our  successful  operation  must  depend, 
will  be  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  promoters  and  with  ulti- 
mate disaster  for  legitimate  activities. 

There  is  a  challenge  here  before  us:  Shall  we  allow  control  of 
our  markets  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  whose  motivating  purpose 
is  immediate  profit  for  themselves?  There  are  enough  examples  of 
successful  independent  merchant-alliances  in  this  country  to  establish 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  value  of  group  cooperation  even  among 
competitors.  Why  not  incorporate  this  principle  into  our  marketing 
program?  We  have  the  facilities  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in 
marketing  blind-made  products  and  the  means  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  many  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  confronting  us  today. 

Our  salvation  lies  in  the  creation  of  a  national  council  on  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  and  the  participation  of  all  producing  agencies 
in  a  program  of  national  distribution,  based  on  territorial  assignments 
and  sales-reciprocity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  bring  to  an  end  the 
senseless  underselling  tactics  engaged  in  by  a  few  and  damaging 
to  all.  In  no  other  way  can  we  check  the  ruinous  forays  of  irre- 
sponsible promoters,  which  leave  as  an  aftermath  dissatisfaction  with 
the  blind  and  all  their  works. 

This  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  changing  one.  The  methods 
which  achieved  success  a  few  years  ago  are  out-moded  today.  This  is 
an  era  of  collectivism  —  let  us  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

And  now,  "from  the  sublime ."    It  has  occurred  to  me  that 

no  other  executive  associated  with  an  agency  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
blind-made  products  could  possibly  be  so  completely  overwhelmed  with 
problems.  From  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  prison  competition 
to  the  quandry  in  which  we  find  ourselves  because  budget-minded 
county  matrons  insist  on  using  flour  sacks  in  place  of  our  institutional 
towels,  I  run  the  gamut  of  frenzied  appeals  for  guidance  from  a 
despairing  sales  department. 
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Our  state  salesmen  come  into  headquarters  with  long  lists  of 
things  which  we  don't  make,  but  which  they  could  sell.  And  they  want 
to  know  why  they  don't  get  some  cooperation  from  a  production 
department  which  is,  in  all  probability,  at  the  very  moment  wondering 
what  to  do  with  the  last  list  of  things  which  we  didn't  make,  but  do 
now,  and  don't  sell. 

Our  club  women,  with  cheerful  persistence,  want  to  know  why 
we  don't  have  more  variety  in  our  line  of  aprons  and  tea  towels ;  and 
our  sales  superintendent  politely  damns  our  production  supervisor 
for  giving  full  reign  to  an  amazing  catholicity  of  taste  which  loads 
her  down  with  so  many  varieties  she  can't  keep  them  apart. 

Our  broom  makers  complain  because  prices  are  too  low.  Our 
customers  complain  because  prices  are  too  high.  Our  field  agent, 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  situation,  comes  back  and  says  they  are 
both  crazy.    In  the  end,  we  compromise  —  and  please  nobody. 

Our  sales  counters  want  to  display  nothing  but  fancy  merchan- 
dise and  it's  the  staples  that  we  wish  them  to  sell. 

We  work  hard  to  secure  a  contract  for  a  special  line  peculiar  to 
one  of  our  home  workmen,  only  to  have  him  get  sick  just  when 
success  crowns  our  efforts.  And  then  we  find  that  no  other  blind  man 
in  the  state  can  be  taught  to  duplicate  his  work. 

We  organize  exhibits  and  set  the  stage  carefully  for  community 
sales  and  then  see  our  best  customers  fleeced  by  deposit  collecting 
agents  of  fly-by-night  outfits  trading  on  our  good  name. 

Yet  we  struggle  along,  managing  each  year  to  do  a  little  more, 
sending  out  work  and  praying  to  our  guardian  angel  that  it  will  still 
be  a  marketable  asset  by  the  time  it  gets  back  to  us. 

There  is  no  set  solution  for  problems  such  as  these  —  it  takes 
the  agility  of  a  mountain  goat  and  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  emerge 
from  such  predicaments  unscathed;  and  to  make  life  more  com- 
plicated, there's  always  the  dear  old  lady  who  buys  a  broom  "to  help 
the  blind"  and  wants  a  refund  six  months  later  because  her  grand- 
children wore  the  broom  out  riding  on  it.  She,  it  appears,  has  been 
told  that  "blind-made  brooms  are  worth  what  they  cost  because  they 
wear  forever !" 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  BARTRAM'S  PAPER 

Eugene  Morgret, 
Sales  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Since  Mr.  Bartram's  paper  was  based  on  experiences  and  obser- 
vations rather  than  on  burdensome,  often  unreliable  statistics,  the 
discussion  of  this  important  problem,  so  well  presented  by  one  who 
has  given  the  matter  considerable  thought  and  study,  must  follow  his 
lead  and  deal  with  this  matter  on  the  grounds  of  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions  as  we  all  know  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  the  door  of  him 
who  builds  a  better  mouse-trap,  and  we  do  have  quality  merchandise 
for  the  most  part.  However,  it  is  necessary  that  the  proper  signs  and 
inducements  be  used  in  encouraging  the  buying  public  to  use  this  path 
to  our  door.  Are  we  going  to  leave  this  job  of  molding  public  opinion 
of  our  operations  to  a  sighted  group  brought  into  being  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  money  on  the  words  "Made  by  the  Blind,"  or  are 
we  going  to  do  this  job  ourselves  through  controlled  regulated  sales 
departments  as  part  of  our  own  organizations  just  as  much  as  our 
production  department  ? 

Almost  irreparable  damage  has  already  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  through  the  operation  of  some  of  these  irresponsible  groups 
outside  of  our  own  organizations.  If  it  is  good  business  practice  to 
dispose  of  products  through  the  efforts  of  distinct  and  separate  sales 
organizations,  why  then  is  it,  that  manufacturers  as  a  whole  have  not 
adopted  this  policy?  The  answer  is,  because  they  are  not  willing  to 
risk  any  possible  misrepresentation  by  such  a  group  who  is  interested 
only  in  the  profit  rather  than  the  important  task  of  building  favorable 
opinion  of  the  product  and  the  producer. 

It  is  quite  true  the  use  of  a  separate  and  special  sales  organization 
practically  eliminates  any  sales  cost.  On  the  other  hand  you  do  not 
have  complete  control  of  the  sales  prices  or  sales  methods.  In  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  the  only  blind  person  familiar  to  the  sales  representa- 
tive may  be  the  blind  mendicant.  The  cost  of  keeping  an  accurate 
check  on  these  things  is  far  greater  than  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
sales.    The  remoteness  of  the  salesmen  from  actual  source  of  produc- 
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tion  is  such  that  it  often  actually  encourages  misrepresentation  because 
of  the  slight  possibility  of  being  caught. 

Another  bad  result  of  this  system  has  been  to  encourage  com- 
panies to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  making  articles  similar  to  those 
being  produced  by  associations  for  the  blind.  These  companies 
employ  a  few  of  our  most  capable  handicapped  workers,  and  then 
adopt  some  name  including  the  word  blind.  This  is  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  blind,  whereas,  only  a  very 
small  part  is  actually  produced  by  them. 

One  of  these  companies,  which  has  been  called  to  account  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  during  the  past  month,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  efforts  of  a  well  meaning  organization  for  the  blind  to  dispose 
of  an  overstock  of  rugs  through  a  separate  sales  organization.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  story.  It  was  not  long  before  this  company 
found  that  they  could  sell  more  rugs  than  this  association  could  pro- 
duce. They  bought  the  entire  department  with  the  understanding 
they  would  employ  their  blind.  To  increase  the  production  they  imme- 
diately hired  more  sighted  workers,  until  the  number  of  blind  work- 
ers made  up  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Finally 
this  company  was  compelled  to  quit.  The  present  offending  company 
is  headed  by  one  of  the  sighted  owners  of  the  first  company  in  ques- 
tion, who  was  forced  to  quit.  All  of  this  started  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  the  legitimate  associations  have  been  suffering  all  this 
time  from  the  misrepresentations  of  hundreds  of  unscrupulous  sales- 
men whose  only  thought  was  to  get  the  down  payment  regardless  of 
what  it  was  necessary  to  say  to  get  it. 

Another  practice  quite  common  is  that  of  continuous  dumping 
of  brooms  and  other  products  without  regard  for  the  current  market 
prices  or  cost  of  material.  Occasionally  all  of  us  find  it  necessary  to 
sell  some  merchandise  at  a  special  price  in  order  to  remove  some  old 
stock ;  this  is  true  of  any  business.  However,  the  habit  of  contin- 
uously selling  products  under  cost,  or  the  market  price  just  because 
it  is  possible  on  account  of  a  subsidy  received  from  state  or  private 
funds  endangers  the  very  life  of  our  work  which  must  be  subsidized 
to  exist.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  competitive  manufacturers  are 
going  to  continue  to  stand  quietly  by  and  see  money  appropriated, 
whether  private  or  public  funds  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 


recipient  to  sell  for  less  than  their  cost.     If  this  practice  continues, 
we  will  all  be  facing  a  serious  condition  in  the  near  future. 

So  far  the  principal  theme  of  this  discussion  has  been  concerned 
with  questionable  practices.  Now  for  some  of  those  things  which 
are  being  done  that  seem  good  and  are  getting  results.  All  blind 
organizations  that  are  carrying  all  phases  of  the  work  have  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  selling ;  wholesale  and  retail.  Wholesale  selling  has 
two  angles  ;  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  selling  through  jobbers. 
It  seems  that  selling  direct  has  better  results,  because  the  articles  do 
not  loose  their  identity,  and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  misrepresen- 
tation. Retail  selling  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions  also.  Selling 
by  canvassing,  and  by  displays  to  ready  made  groups,  such  as  women's 
clubs  and  church  organizations.  The  former  system  presents  a  better 
opportunity  to  develop  regular  customers,  through  sales  records. 
Undoubtedly,  we  are  all  agreed  that  blind  people  are  individuals  with 
varying  abilities  rather  than  a  class.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  are 
some  who  would  make  good  salesmen,  some  for  retail  work  and  some 
for  wholesale  work,  depending  on  their  training  and  particular  charac- 
teristics necessary  to  the  best  results  to  be  obtained.  Blind  sales  rep- 
resentatives are  far  less  likely  to  sell  on  a  sympathy  plea  than  a  sighted 
representative.  Then  too,  any  commission  paid  to  a  blind  salesman 
means  money  going  to  the  support  of  another  client. 

There  is  need  for  some  system  which  would  prevent  over-stock- 
ing in  one  section,  which  necessitates  dumping  of  merchandise,  over- 
lapping of  sales  effort,  which  leads  to  the  increase  cost  of  sales. 

There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  a  national  council  on  production 
and  marketing.  This  kind  of  institute  has  overcome  problems  for 
business  similar  to  those  now  facing  us,  namely :  Overstocking  result- 
ing in  dumping  tactics,  overlapping  sales  efforts,  which  increase  the 
cost  of  sales,  and  ruthless  sales  tactics  which  give  the  public  the  wrong 
impression  of  the  work  for  the  blind. 

I  would  recommend  that  production  and  sales  follow  the  business 
principles,  as  far  as  possible,  which  are  used  by  the  average  manu- 
facturer. This  could  be  accomplished  by  subsidizing  to  some  extent 
our  sales  effort  rather  than  selling  merchandise  regardless  of  cost  of 
material  or  production.  This  means  the  best  results  could  be  obtained 
only  by  selling  with  consideration  for  fair  market  prices  and  through 
our  own  sales  organization. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP  COMMITTEE 

Oliver  A.  Friedman, 
Executive  Secretary,  Milwaukee  Goodwill  Industries 

It  was  perhaps  the  need  of  some  shehering  by  sheltered  work- 
shops that  occasioned  NRA  Administrative  Order  X-9  providing  con- 
ditional exemption  from  the  application  of  industrial  codes  for  those 
sheltered  workshops  pledging  cooperation  with  the  Recovery  Admin- 
istration and  fair  competition  with  industry.  This  same  order  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  order  and  to  effect  the  compliance  of  sheltered  workshops  with 
the  pledges  made  by  them. 

It  was  appointed  May  11,  1934  and  consisted  of  Colonel  John  N. 
Smith,  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled,  New  York  City ;  Edward 
Hochhauser,  Altro  Workshops,  New  York  City ;  Father  John 
O'Grady,  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Milwaukee  Goodwill 
Industries,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  rather  simple  objective  of  the  committee  stated  above  was 
but  the  key  to  a  series  of  objectives  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  effec- 
tive far  beyond  the  duration  of  the  NRA.  A  bit  of  history  of  the 
situation  leading  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop 
Committee  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  understand  its  ordered  objective, 
the  objectives  growing  out  of  that  order,  and  the  possible  future  of 
the  committee. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  it  will  be  remembered,  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  codes  of  fair  competition  which  were  to 
include  regulation  of  hours  and  wages  of  labor,  the  privilege  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  labor,  and  such  regulation  of  industrial  operation 
and  commercial  sales  as  would  eliminate  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
and  competition  appearing  to  retard  industrial  recovery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  a  code  of  fair  competition  had 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  an  industry  and 
approved  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  that  code  in  a  very  real 
sense  became  law  for  all  who  engaged  in  that  industrial  activity. 
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It  will  be  remembered  too  that  the  NRA  ruled  that  charitable, 
philanthropic  or  non-profit  organizations  engaged  in  industrial  activ- 
ities were  subject  to  the  industrial  code  regulating  such  activities. 
Thus  sheltered  workshops  manufacturing  garments,  brooms,  mops, 
toys  or  other  articles  were  subject  to  the  industrial  codes  governing 
those  trades.  Sheltered  shops  handling  used  materials  were  subject  to 
remanufacturing  codes  and  even  to  junk  and  waste  material  dealers 
codes. 

Industrial  activities  of  any  state  institution  were  not  subject  to 
codes  which,  of  course,  could  not  take  precedence  over  the  sovereign 
rights  of  individual  states.  There  were,  however,  certain  restrictions 
involved  in  codes  which  could  prove  embarrassing  to  state  institutions 
wishing  to  market  products  through  the  general  wholesale  or  retail 
channels  controlled  by  codes. 

It  was  apparent  that  while  industrial  codes  might  help  in  some 
measure  to  effect  general  recovery,  they  would  make  the  position  of 
persons  of  limited  employability  most  difficult.  Several  people  became 
concerned  over  the  situation  of  sheltered  workshops  under  the  codes ; 
chief  among  those  who  sought  to  secure  remedial  assistance  in  Wash- 
ington were  Col.  John  N.  Smith  of  New  York,  Peter  Salmon  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  writer.  Oscar  Sullivan  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  was  concerned  over  the  effect  of  the  codes  on  handi- 
capped persons  employed  in  industry  before  the  NRA.  Others  were 
concerned  as  to  the  effect  of  codes  on  other  special  groups.  These 
matters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  president  who  appointed 
a  commission  of  three,  (of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  member)  to 
investigate  the  situation  of  special  groups  under  the  NRA. 

Among  other  items  the  commission  recommended  that  some  form 
of  relief  from  industrial  codes  be  arranged  for  sheltered  workshops, 
which  recommendation  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  Administrative 
Order  X-9,  part  of  which  is  here  quoted :  "Charitable  institutions  or 
activities  thereof  conducted  not  for  profit  but  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding remunerative  employment  for  physically,  mentally  or  socially 
handicapped  workers,  which  institutions  and  activities  are  herein  re- 
ferred to  as  'sheltered  workshops,'  are  entitled  to  a  conditional  exemp- 
tion from  the  codes  of  fair  competition  approved  under  Title  I  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  concerning  activities  in  which  they 

are  engaged and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  sheltered  workshops 

subject  to  such  codes  be  and  they  are  hereby  exempted  therefrom;  on 
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the  condition,  however,  that  any  sheltered  workshop  in  order  to  be- 
come entitled  to  such  exemption  shall  sign  a  pledge  that  it  will  not : 
(i)  employ  minors  under  sixteen  (i6)  years  of  age,  except  such  as 
are  there  for  instructional  purposes,  (2)  engage  in  destructive  price 
cutting  or  any  other  unfair  method  of  competition,  (3)  wilfully 
hamper  or  retard  the  purposes  of  said  title  of  said  act;  and  that  so 
far  as  possible  it  will  cooperate  with  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration and  will  carry  out  the  intent  and  spirit  of  said  title  of  said  act." 

While  the  stated  objective  of  the  committee  was  to  effect  com- 
pliance of  sheltered  workshops  with  a  pledge  made  in  order  to  secure 
conditional  exemption  from  industrial  codes,  the  committee,  all  of 
whom  were  sworn  officers  of  the  federal  government,  did  feel  that 
they  were  much  more  than  an  administrative  or  compliance  body  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  sheltered  shops,  of  commercial  industry,  and 
the  Federal  Government  could  best  be  served  through  the  development 
of  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  shops,  industry  and  government 
and  through  the  development  of  standards  of  operation  and  fair  prac- 
tices in  and  among  the  sheltered  shops. 

The  pledge,  therefore,  which  the  sheltered  shops  were  requested 
to  sign  was  called  a  pledge  of  cooperation  and  fair  competition.  The 
signing  of  the  pledge  was  a  voluntary  act.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any 
sheltered  workshop  to  sign  the  pledge  except  to  secure  conditional 
exemption  from  the  industrial  codes.  If  a  shop  did  not  wish  to  sign 
the  pledge,  it  simply  meant  that  the  shop  was  governed  by  industry 
and  could  be  compelled  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  industrial 
codes. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  283  workshops  representing 
every  kind  of  sheltered  employment  for  persons  of  limited  employ- 
ability  signed  pledges  and  were  granted  conditional  exemption  from 
industrial  codes.  The  types  of  shops  included  institutes  for  the 
crippled  and  disabled,  workshops  for  the  blind,  goodwill  industries, 
workshops  for  the  tuberculous,  industrial  activities  of  occupational 
therapy  and  curative  workshops,  industrial  homes  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  others.  An  average  of  approximately  36,662  different 
workers  were  emplo3^ed  more  or  less  regularly  in  these  shops  and 
several  times  that  number  were  served  during  the  year.  The  annual 
volume  of  business  in  exempted  sheltered  shops  is  in  excess  of  eight 
million  dollars. 
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Sheltered  shops  desiring  exemption  from  codes  were  required 
not  only  to  sign  pledges  of  cooperation,  but  also  to  file  reports  giving 
information  necessary  to  determine  qualifications  for  recognition  and 
exemption.  Not  all  organizations  which  applied  were  exempted. 
Some,  because  of  misunderstandings  as  to  the  meaning  of  sheltered 
workshops,  and  some  because  it  was  apparent  that  private  gain  was 
the  primary  reason  for  requesting  exemption. 

Approval  of  sheltered  workshops  by  the  committee  brought  with 
it  the  use  of  the  Blue  Eagle  and  the  use  of  sheltered  workshop  labels 
which  were  recognized  on  the  same  basis  as  industrial  code  labels. 
With  procedure  established  and  sheltered  shops  operating  under  per- 
mits, the  committee  became  the  channel  through  which  relations  of 
industry  or  government  with  the  individual  sheltered  shops  were 
cleared. 

The  objectives  then  of  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com- 
mittee growing  out  of  its  basic  objectives  of  effecting  compliance  with 
voluntary  pledges  of  cooperation  and  fair  competition  were :  (a)  The 
development  of  an  impartial  channel  through  which  all  complaints 
against  the  operations  of  sheltered  workshops  might  be  investigated 
and  through  which  cooperative  relationships  with  industry  might  be 
developed;  (b)  the  development  of  an  interpretative  program  for 
sheltered  workshops  in  order  that  the  purpose  and  service  of  individual 
shops  might  be  better  understood  both  by  industry  and  government ; 
(c)  the  development  of  a  code  of  standards  of  operation  and  service 
for  sheltered  workshops  which  would  not  only  help  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  quality  of  service,  but  would  also  help  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  unfair  trade  practices  on  the  part  of  the  shops ;  (d) 
an  assistance  in  the  development  of  markets  for  sheltered  workshop 
products  which  would  help  the  workshops  to  increase  production  and 
thus  employment  for  the  handicapped,  but  which  would  avoid  unfair 
competition  with  commercial  industry. 

This  brief  paper  will  not  permit  a  recital  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  committee  toward  the  achievement  of  these  objectives.  A  few 
examples  must  suffice. 

Complaints  relative  to  working  conditions,  wages,  trade  practices, 
and  other  conditions  from  manufacturers,  workers,  public  officers, 
"interested  citizens,"  and  disgruntled  clients  were  received  and  inves- 
tigated.    Where  complaints  were  warranted,  the  shops  remedied  the 
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cause  of  complaints.  Where  complaints  were  unwarranted  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  make  friends  for  the  sheltered  workshop  move- 
ment by  interpreting  the  work  of  the  shops  to  the  complainant  and 
showing  that  the  complaint  was  really  unjustified. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  achievement  in  connection  with  develop- 
ing cooperative  relations  with  industry  was  that  of  arrangement  for  re- 
distribution of  contract  work  of  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd  among 
the  cotton  garment  manufacturers  and  contractors  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  an  assured  volume  of  work  for  the  sheltered  shops  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  unscrupulous  cotton  garment  manufacturers  from 
having  the  benefit  of  the  production  of  the  sheltered  workshops  at  low 
costs  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  market  in  the  field  of  their  activity. 
Incidentally  the  price  received  for  labor  by  the  sheltered  workshops 
was  increased  50  to  75  per  cent  through  the  development  of  this  co- 
operative arrangement. 

Achievement  in  the  field  of  interpretation  is  rather  difficult  to 
measure,  most  opportunities  coming  through  individual  contacts  with 
industry  and  government  and  through  news  releases  of  the  NRA. 
One  bit  of  interpretation  made  clear  by  committee  resolution  given 
much  publicity,  and  used  as  a  policy  in  relations  with  industry  was  the 
fact  that  sheltered  workshops  are  social  service  institutions,  the  prim- 
ary purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  persons  of  limited  employability  to 
develop  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  that 
while  they  are  operated  on  a  business  basis,  yet  they  do  have  services 
and  costs  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  articles 
manufactured  which  costs  should  not  necessarily  be  included  in  the 
selling  price.  Likewise  that  sheltered  workshops  were  not  to  be 
penalized  because  of  receiving  subsidies  when  the  subsidies  were  used 
entirely  to  provide  relief  for  workers  requiring  funds  in  addition  to 
actual  earnings  based  on  their  individual  production. 

Limitation  of  time  and  of  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the 
general  field  of  sheltered  employment  limited  achievement  to  objec- 
tive C. 

Among  standards  established  were  the  requirements  that  shel- 
tered shops  must  meet  all  the  health  and  similar  standards  prevailing 
in  their  several  communities,  that  any  work  for  physically  handicapped 
home-bound  workers  should  be  rigidly  supervised,  that  all  sheltered 
workshop  products  should  be  identified  by  sheltered  workshop  labels, 
that  sheltered  workshops  doing  contract  work  for  commercial  industry 
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must  remain  neutral  during  labor  disturbance,  that  sheltered  work- 
shops should  not  have  contracts  or  other  relationships  with  commer- 
cial organizations  not  meeting  the  standards  of  their  own  industry. 
The  development  of  a  recommended  simplified  cost  accounting  system 
was  under  way. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  development  of  markets  for 
sheltered  workshop  products.  As  a  government  body  and  part  of  the 
public  agency  division  of  the  NRA,  the  committee  gave  much  attention 
to  state  use  of  sheltered  shop  products.  It  was,  of  course,  felt  that  it 
was  just  good  business  to  find  markets  for  products  of  persons  of 
limited  employability  and  that  public  bodies  should  see  the  wisdom  of 
thus  reducing  possible  relief  requirements. 

It  appears  that  also  some  very  real  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
matter  of  private  consumption  of  sheltered  shop  products.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  sheltered  workshop  label  which  may  be  advertised  as  a 
symbol  of  self-help  together  with  the  fact  that  articles  bearing  such 
labels  are  of  the  highest  quality,  sold  for  fair  prices,  and  made  by 
persons  whose  scope  of  vocational  application  may  be  limited  so  as  to 
prevent  employment  in  commercial  industry  will  together  with  the 
attention  being  given  work  for  the  handicapped  'by  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  assist  materially  in  increasing  private  con- 
sumption of  sheltered  shop  products.  The  members  of  the  National 
Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  are  also  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Special  Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
which  is  working  out  a  program  that  will  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  2,000,000  club  women  of  America  in  a  nation-wide  "buy  sheltered 
workshop  labelled  products"  movement. 

During  the  early  months  of  its  service  the  committee  was  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  fact  that  sheltered  shops  were  combined  with 
prison  industries  in  the  thinking  of  industrial  and  governmental 
leaders.  The  very  definite  difference  in  the  two  types  of  work,  how- 
ever, has  through  the  work  of  the  committee  been  made  clear  and 
sheltered  workshops  are  recognized  as  being  different  than  prison 
industries.  The  committee  is  confident  that  there  will  be  little  con- 
fusion in  the  future  in  these  two  extremely  different  types  of  institu- 
tions, and  a  new  "goodwill"  has  been  developed  in  industry  toward 
sheltered  shops  which  could  not  possibly  have  prevailed  when  they 
were  combined  with  prison  industries  in  the  thinking  of  industrial 
leaders.     This  is  just  one  example  of  results  which  may  be  obtained 
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when  representatives  of  groups  serving  people  of  limited  abilities 
really  work  together.  Through  cooperative  endeavor  they  are  able  to 
force  attention  to  matters  of  common  good  for  handicapped  people  in 
a  way  that  is  quite  impossible  by  any  single  local,  state  or  national 
group  regardless  of  the  merit  of  its  program  or  the  size  of  its  organi- 
zation. 

And  now  perhaps  there  are  some  sheltered  workshop  leaders  that 
have  not  felt  directly  nor  observed  indirectly  any  definite  results  of 
the  work  of  the  committee.  This  is  not  surprising  for  while  the  com- 
mittee has  been  hard  at  work,  it  has  been  pioneering  and  has  been 
forced  to  give  attention  largely  to  those  situations  developing  because 
of  complaint  or  difficulty. 

Actually  the  committee  discovered  four  general  attitudes  among 
sheltered  shop  leaders  :  ( i )  The  very  interested  attitude  of  those  who 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  were  in  direct  competition  with 
industry  and  could  not  possibly  have  continued  to  operate  except  for 
the  exemption  provided  ;  (2)  those  who  were  in  some  competition  with 
industry,  but  whose  market  was  limited  and  thus  of  no  real  concern  to 
industry.  It  is  possible  that  with  these,  neither  industry  or  labor 
would  have  forced  compliance  with  industrial  codes. 

The  third  group  were  those  not  necessarily  in  intensive  competi- 
tion with  industry  although  engaged  in  industrial  activities,  and  who 
felt  that  because  they  were  doing  a  good  work,  neither  industry  nor 
government  could  compel  them  to  change  their  methods  of  operation 
or  make  them  comply  with  industrial  codes.  Some  of  these  signed 
pledges  in  order  that  they  might  really  cooperate  in  the  general  pro- 
gram of  recovery  and  others  signed  them  because  it  was  the  thing  to 
do  althought  they  were  not  too  sure  it  was  necessary.  Then  there  was 
the  fourth  group  who  were  very  much  like  the  third  but  did  not  even 
feel  it  necessary  to  secure  exemption  and  were  able  to  get  by  during 
the  first  period  of  the  NRA  without  any  great  difficulty. 

It  is  possible  that  perhaps  all  of  these  lost  sight  of  the  greatest 
possible  objective  of  associating  with  the  National  Sheltered  Work- 
shop Committee  which  was  the  development  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  the  shops,  themselves,  and  the 
general  public,  and  providing  a  single  medium  through  which  all 
sheltered  workshops  might  be  united  not  only  in  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties facing  them  in  their  operation,  but  also  in  the  development  of 
a  program  of  standards,  interpretation,  and  public  interest  that  would 
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help  tremendously  to  increase  their  service  to  persons  of  limited 
employability. 

The  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  has  been  re- 
appointed under  the  extended  NRA  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
started  by  the  committee  will  be  continued,  and  that  it  will  be  a  medium 
through  which  all  sheltered  workshops  may  discuss  common  problems, 
tell  the  world  about  their  work,  and  devise  the  very  best  methods  of 
workshops  operation,  marketing,  and  service  for  those  whose  only 
opportunity  to  help  themselves  may  be  found  in  sheltered  employment. 

And,  now,  in  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  the  biggest  job  of 
the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  and  of  individual  work- 
shops is  to  work  itself  and  themselves  out  of  a  job.  Sheltered  work- 
shops are  but  the  bridges  over  which  the  people  of  limited  employ- 
ability  make  their  way  to  employment  in  commercial  industry  to  self- 
employment,  to  independence  and  to  self-support.  Sheltered  work- 
shops have  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  a 
public  opinion  that  will  give  handicapped  people  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  accordance  with  their  physical  and  vocational  abilities  and 
of  passing  on  into  industry  and  self-employment  every  last  handi- 
capped person  who  can  qualify  for  such  employment. 

Sheltered  workshops  are  not  in  business  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
business  or  manufacturing  products.  They  are  in  business  for  the 
sake  of  helping  handicapped  people  to  help  themselves.  The  products 
of  sheltered  workshops  are  not  garments,  brooms,  mops,  furniture 
and  other  material  articles.  The  products  of  sheltered  workshops  are 
rehabilitated  and  well-qualified  workers  who  because  of  the  experience 
and  training  in  sheltered  shops  have  developed  their  skills  to  the  point 
where  they  can  compete  with  their  more  able  fellows  in  tasks  for 
which  they  are  specifically  qualified. 

Sheltered  workshops  do  not  then,  if  they  are  carrying  out  their 
real  purpose  which  is  to  help  handicapped  people  realize  their  largest 
possible  vocational  usefulness,  retain  in  the  shops  anyone  who  can 
secure  advantageous  employment  in  industry. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that"  the  biggest  job  of  sheltered 
workshops  is  to  work  themselves  out  of  a  job,  yet  that  particular 
achievement  is  a  thing  of  the  future  for  the  shops  must  increasingly 
give  opportunities  to  persons  of  more  limited  ability  and  still  more 
limited  ability.  Who  is  there  among  sheltered  workshop  leaders  that 
would  themselves  want  to  be  considered  unemployable  even  in  a  shel- 
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tered  workshop  ?  Think  then  of  the  seriously  disabled  people.  They 
too  have  the  same  hopes,  ambitions  and  desires  for  self-help  as  do  the 
more  able  people  and  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  our  service  in 
sheltered  shops  and  shop  extension  service  until  every  last  disabled 
person  who  is  able  to  contribute  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  his  support 
and  to  the  welfare  of  society  has  the  opportunity  to  make  that  con- 
tribution. 

This  can  come  only  as  the  leaders  in  the  sheltered  workshop  move- 
ment realize  that  their  shops  are  really  but  the  stepping  stones  to 
opportunities  in  commercial  industry  and  self-employment,  and  that 
their  group  of  workers  should  be  a  constantly  moving  stream  of  per- 
sons in  the  process  of  being  developed  to  the  point  where  they  need 
no  sheltering  and  passed  into  commercial  industry  to  make  oppor- 
tunities for  those  others  who  also  need  the  service  of  sheltered  shops. 


PRINTERS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Florence  B.  Trader,  Secretary 


HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  STABILIZE  OUR  INDUSTRY 

*J,  Robert  Atkinson, 
Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

It  can  scarcely  be  successfully  challenged  that  the  publication  of 
literature  in  raised  type  for  the  blind  is  paramount  to  their  education 
and  rehabilitation.  Indeed,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  development  of  ink 
printing  and  the  value  of  the  printed  word  to  the  social,  economic  and 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  human  race  since  the  "Dark  Ages." 

Just  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  status  of  civilization 
without  the  printed  word,  so  is  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  present 
social,  cultural  and  economic  status  of  the  blind  without  the  inventions 
of  Louis  Braille  and  Dr.  William  Moon. 

Certainly  no  other  branch  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind  is  such 
an  indispensable  factor  to  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  or  is  so  vitally  essential  to  their  good  citizenship,  as  is  the  pub- 
lishing industry. 
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Therefore,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  at  all  times,  by  all 
interested  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  to  stabilize  this  industry,  and 
to  promote  it  even  farther  than  can  be  appreciated  at  this  time. 

By  stabilization  of  the  publishing  industry,  I  mean  the  strict 
observance  on  the  part  of  publishers  of  fair  trade  practices,  honest 
competition,  based  upon  sound  business  ethics  and  integrity.  Only  as 
publishers  of  literature  for  the  blind  realize  that  the  permanence  and 
perpetuity  of  the  publishing  industry  depends  upon  observance  of 
these  things  can  the  industry  thrive. 

Stabilization  depends  also  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  stan- 
dard of  workmanship.  Obviously,  good  workmanship  is  contingent 
upon  the  employment  of  competent  workers.  Competent  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  and  retained  unless  a  fair  scale  of  wages  prevail, 
comparable  to  the  scale  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  letterpress  field. 

It  is  just  as  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  under  the 
prices  now  charged.  Therefore,  if  the  printing  industry  for  the  blind 
is  to  be  stabilized  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  publishers  engaged 
in  competitive  business  must  charge  more  for  their  publications.  They 
can  and  they  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  manufacturers 
who  in  recent  years  have  formed  associations,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
price-fixing,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  their  industry 
through  cooperative  methods. 

We  publishers  can  condemn  no  one  but  ourselves  for  the  standard 
of  prices  which  have  been  established  in  the  industry.  So  far  as  gov- 
ernment contracts  are  concerned,  it  would  be  unfair,  if  not  an  indig- 
nity, to  infer  that  it  does  not  expect  to  pay  a  price  that  would  return 
a  fair  margin  of  profit.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  government 
has  in  many  instances  let  contracts  to  private  industry  on  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  lo  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  government  certainly 
recognizes  the  right  of  industry  to  make  a  legitimate  profit,  and  I  am 
sure  this  would  be  the  government's  attitude  with  respect  to  books 
printed  for  the  blind. 

Likewise,  religious  institutions,  service  clubs,  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals sponsoring  literature  for  the  blind  would,  I  am  sure,  be  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  literature  they  issue  for  the  blind,  if 
the  facts  were  presented  to  them. 

Surely,  there  is  a  way  of  solving  this  problem  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  without  doing  a  thing  that  could  possibly  be  construed  as  "price- 
fixing." 
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"Charity  begins  at  home."  Let  each  printing  plant  resolve  to  fur- 
nish good  material  on  printing  awards  for  the  government  and  all 
others,  and  having  done  this  to  pay  its  employees  good  wages.  Then 
let  each  be  sure  it  is  charging  full  overhead  expense.  I  am  sure  that 
conditions  with  all  of  us  are  general  enough  and  similar  enough  that 
if  each  would  do  this,  without  comparing  costs  or  consulting  each 
other  in  any  way,  our  estimates  would  be  consistently  close  and  yet 
considerably  higher  than  now. 

Stabilization  of  our  industry  as  outlined  in  this  paper  offers  an- 
other advantage  which  is  farther  reaching  in  effect  than  may  be  noted 
on  the  surface. 

To  illustrate:  As  we  improve  and  maintain  a  higher  standard  of 
workmanship  we  can  consistently  charge  higher  prices ;  as  we  charge 
higher  prices  we  can  pay  better  wages.  The  problem  takes  the  form 
of  a  circle,  the  center  and  circumference  of  which  are  better  literature, 
an  increase  of  readers  and  consequently  better  business  ;  for  obviously, 
as  the  standard  of  literature  printed  is  improved,  and  the  selection  of 
literature  made  to  meet  the  demand,  the  incentive  to  learn  to  read  will 
be  stimulated  with  the  result  that  in  time  thousands  of  the  adult  blind 
who  heretofore  have  had  no  desire  to  read  for  themselves  will  learn. 

The  fact  that  no  printing  plant  for  the  blind  is  operated  commer- 
cially is  no  argument  against  the  consistency  of  maintaining  prices  in 
the  industry  which  return  some  gross  profits.  I  know  of  no  printing 
plant  for  the  blind  whose  income  from  all  sources  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  properly  or  to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  for  depreciation 
and  replacement. 


LIBRARIANS 

Blanche  Dougherty,  Chairman 
Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Secretary 


BOOK  SELECTION 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite, 
Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Nezv  York  Public  Library 

This  topic  is  a  timely  one.  The  bill  providing  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000  for  talking  books  has  just  been  passed.  Funds  for  this 
purpose  will  become  available  on  July  first.    The  federal  government 
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will  hereafter  spend  $250,000  annually  to  provide  reading  matter 
for  the  blind  and  the  visually  handicapped.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  amount  is  set  aside  for  textbooks  and  supplementary 
reading.  This  fund  is  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
devoted  to  the  talking  book  collection  and  $100,000  for  embossed 
books  for  the  adult  blind.  This  $175,000  to  be  spent  annually  for 
the  talking  books  and  for  embossed  books  for  the  adult  blind  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  funds  should  not  be  spent  wisely. 

The  collection  of  Braille  literature  which  we  have  developed 
here  in  America  since  191 8  is  not  a  well  selected  one.  It  was  acquired 
under  somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances.  A  considerable  part 
of  it  came  from  the  fund  granted  by  Congress  for  textbooks  and 
supplementary  reading.  These  books  had  to  conform  to  the  needs  of 
high  school  and  junior  high  school  students.  Until  1931  the  remainder 
of  the  collection,  with  one  notable  exception,  was  provided  from 
philanthropic  sources  and  from  special  groups  and  committees  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  literature  of  some  special  subject.  We  bow 
to  the  promptings  of  philantrophy  and  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
wish  to  share  with  others  the  volumes  they  find  helpful.  We  do  not 
claim  that  any  other  course  could  have  been  followed  at  that  time 
but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  a  good  library  cannot  be  obtained  through 
these  methods.  Titles  which  bore  no  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the 
collection  or  to  the  needs  of  the  readers  had  sometimes  to  be  accepted. 
Nothing  remotely  resembling  a  policy  of  book  selection  was  possible. 
We  went  on  the  theory  that  any  books  are  better  than  no  books  at 
all  and  I  think  we  were  right. 

The  notable  exception  which  I  mentioned  was  the  large  addition 
made  by  the  veterans'  bureau  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  foundation  left  the  responsibility 
of  the  book  selection  almost  wholly  to  librarians  working  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  from  the  veterans'  bureau.  The  result 
was  a  list  of  about  sixty-five  titles  extremely  well  chosen  for  its  pur- 
pose. It  was  made  up  of  some  interestingly  written  non-fiction  and 
a  predominance  of  light  fiction.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
development  of  the  Braille  collection  in  which  librarians  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  consistently  their  judgment  in  book  selec- 
tion.    Librarians  were  constantly  asked  for  suggestions  but  they  are 
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not  responsible  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  the  collection  acquired 
before  1931. 

In  1 93 1  funds  for  the  provsion  of  books  for  the  adult  blind 
became  available.  This  appropriaton  is  spent  under  the  supervision 
of  Congress.  Many  valuable  volumes  have  been  supplied  from  it. 
But  the  list  as  a  whole  is  too  heavy  for  the  majority  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  It  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 
However  a  considerable  number  of  titles  chosen  for  the  Book-of-the- 
Minute  Club  have  given  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  to  be  considered  in  book  selection 
is  the  amount  of  duplication  desirable  to  meet  the  demand.  I  have 
no  figures  with  which  to  prove  my  point  but  I  do  believe  that  in  a 
good  many  instances  the  editions  of  these  books  published  for  the 
adult  blind  are  too  large.  This  fact  would  not  be  difficult  to  check. 
If  it  is  true  then  let  us  cut  down  the  size  of  the  editions  and  increase 
the  number  of  titles. 

The  art  of  book  selection  as  applied  to  the  specialized  field  of 
the  reading  of  the  blind  is  extremely  difficult ;  specialized  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  reading  medium  far  more  than  by  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  blindness.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  limitations  of 
blindness  that  deters  blind  children  to  a  great  extent  from  forming 
the  reading  habit  and  thereby  tends  to  lower  the  number  of  adult 
blind  readers.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  selecting  books  for  the 
blind  lies  in  the  cost  of  production  which  prevents  the  normal  growth 
of  the  collection,  combined  with  the  circumstance  that  the  readers 
are  limited  in  number  and  that  few  of  this  number  are  in  touch  with 
their  libraries.  It  is  no  doubt  because  of  this  last  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  very  clearly  defined  call  for  any  class  of  literature 
beyond  the  call  for  fiction.  Other  librarians  for  the  blind  may  be 
in  touch  with  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  we  are  in  New  York 
City  and  may  have  a  different  experience  to  report  in  this  matter. 

All  experienced  librarians  for  the  blind  agree  that  the  character 
of  the  blind  readers'  demands  follows  pretty  much  along  the  lines  of 
their  sighted  neighbors.  The  best  sellers  in  inkprint  literature  are 
invariably  correspondingly  popular  in  Braille.  There  are  some  minor 
differences  to  be  considered  in  selecting  titles  for  Braille  but  we  do 
not  all  agree  on  these  —  which  proves  that  they  are  not  marked  differ- 
ences.    But  one  point  that  we  do  all  concede  is  that  the  demands  of 
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the  blind  show  clearly  their  need  for  recreational  reading.  In  order 
to  meet  this  need  their  collections  should  include  more  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  light  fiction. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  reading  of  the  blind 
have  always  realized  that  the  proportion  of  the  blind  who  read  is 
small.  If  we  say  that  there  are  100,000  blind  people  in  the  country 
and  that  20,000,  or  one-fifth,  of  these  use  the  libraries,  this  estimate 
will  probably  be  too  high.  The  librarians  for  the  blind  contend  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  material  on  the  shelves  is  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  the  readers.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  quite  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  library  world  today  there  is  a  widespread  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  use  libraries  at  all  and  that  in  order  to  induce  an  appreciably 
large  part  of  the  section  of  the  population  to  read  anything  but 
magazines  and  newspapers  they  must  be  provided  with  what  is  now 
called  "readable  books.'"  A  supposed  two-fifths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion do  not  find  the  present  book  stock  simple  or  satisfying.  Educa- 
tional foundations  are  encouraging  both  research  and  experiments  in 
the  production  of  readable  material.  The  May  number  of  the  book- 
list which  is  published  by  the  American  Library  Association,  carries 
a  selected  list  of  books  on  the  needs  and  specifications  for  readable 
books  for  those  both  within  and  without  the  library  profession.  The 
titles  on  this  list  read  something  as  follows :  "What  Makes  a  Book 
Readable,"  "What  is  a  Readable  Book,"  "The  Great  Need  of  New 
Books  for  New  Readers,"  "The  Need  of  Humanized  Literature,"  and 
so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  hue  and  cry  for  the  readable  book  in 
order  to  reach  the  two-fifths  of  the  sighted  population  who  do  not 
read  books,  strengthens  the  argument  for  the  need  of  more  of  the 
popular  material  in  order  to  reach  the  four-fifths  of  the  blind  who  do 
not  read  books. 

In  the  problem  of  book  selection  for  the  talking  book  library, 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  reading  medium  disappear.  There  is 
only  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  sight  for  sound  to  be  considered 
and  this  is  not  very  important.  The  advantage  of  sound  over  touch 
as  a  reading  medium  would  seem  to  be  considerable.  The  unpop- 
ularity of  the  long  book,  the  well  founded  aversion  to  dialect,  the 
impatience  with  the  wordy  book  are  no  longer  such  important  factors. 
There  are  some  limitations,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  using  phonograph 
records  instead  of  bound  volumes,  when  it  comes  to  reference  pur- 
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poses.  To  use  the  simplest  illustration,  how  can  we  refer  to  a  certain 
poem  in  a  miscellaneous  collection.  We  may  have  to  give  some 
thought  to  some  of  these  details  as  the  whole  project  of  the  talking 
book  develops. 

In  the  selection  of  titles  for  the  talking  book  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  duplicating  titles  which  are  now  in 
Braille.  Perhaps  for  the  present  we  had  best  say  that  this  depends 
on  the  importance  of  the  book.  We  must  remember  that  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  demands  for  talking  book  material  is  at  this  moment 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  author  of  a  recent  volume  on  book  selection  points  out  that 
intelligent  library  service  is  based  on  intelligent  book  selection ;  and 
that  intelligent  book  selecton  involves  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  readers'  demands,  knowledge  of  books  that  meets 
those  demands,  and  satisfaction  of  those  demands  in  terms  of  the 
highest  book  values.  That  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement  and 
indicates  a  large  order  for  a  fairly  busy  librarian  to  execute.  To 
quote  again  from  this  author,  Helen  Haines :  "As  we  realize  the 
influence  of  books  in  the  personal  development  of  the  individual  we 
appreciate  more  fully  the  importance  of  book  knowledge  to  all  who  in 
any  kind  of  library  service  are  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
people  and  books.    Every  library  worker  should  possess  an  enthusiasm 

for  books But  wide  reading  and  enjoyment  of  books  are  not 

sufificient  qualifications  for  intelligent  book  selection.  There  must  be 
a  foundation  of  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  practice 
of  book  selection  is  based." 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  book  selection  for  the  blind  the 
general  principles  and  practices  of  book  selection  for  visual  readers 
should  be  followed  with  such  modifications  as  judgment  based  on 
actual  experience  in  this  special  field  dictates. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY 

*Adelia  M.  Hoyt, 
Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

We  all  have  our  dreams  and  sometimes  some  of  them  come  true. 
For  years  I  have  dreamed  of  a  students'  library  in  which  might  be 
found  many  of  the  books  needed  by  students  in  pursuit  of  higher 
education,  or  by  those  preparing  for  a  business  or  professional  career. 
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Early  in  the  history  of  braille  transcribing — as  conducted  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress — 
there  came  a  call  from  a  student  for  a  text  in  Greek  Braille.  A  Red 
Cross  volunteer  was  found  willing  to  undertake  it  and  her  copy  proved 
very  satisfactory.  Other  calls  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  today 
the  copying  of  special  material  for  students  and  individuals  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  braille  transcribing. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  service  may  be  had 
from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  (the 
statistics  for  the  current  year  are  not  yet  compiled  but  are  likely  to 
exceed  all  previous  years) .  During  the  last  year  the  pages  transcribed 
for  students  and  individuals  amounted  to  70,992.  Aid  was  extended 
to  seventy-nine  students  in  forty-two  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  thirty-eight  cities,  located  in  twenty-one  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Honolulu  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  material 
consisted  of  textbooks  in  French,  German,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  history,  science,  philosophy,  economics,  law  and  many  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  More  than  sixty -five  other  individuals  had  special 
material  copied  for  them.  Requests  came  for  books  on  massage, 
insurance,  salesmanship,  radio,  material  for  girl  and  boy  scouts,  tele- 
phone directories,  programs,  books  on  gardening,  cooking,  handicraft, 
etiquette,  child  care,  diet  and  health  and  religion ;  in  short  everything 
which  might  be  needed  by  a  group  of  people,  which  though  relatively 
small,  represents  every  phase  of  human  life  and  interest.  All  such 
calls  were  met  and  satisfied.  In  the  more  than  ten  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  direct  this  work  I  believe  only  one  request  has 
been  turned  down,  and  that  was  for  a  book  on  "Logarithmic  and 
Trigonometric  Tables."  I  have  always  felt  guilty  for  I  am  sure  if  I 
tried  hard  enough  I  might  have  found  someone  to  undertake  it. 

For  the  most  part  these  calls  come  in  the  nature  of  an  S.  O.  S.  and 
the  student  or  individual  needs  the  material  almost  immediately.  It 
then  requires  a  hurried  survey  to  find  just  the  right  persons  for  the 
transcribing.  It  almost  seems  as  if  some  unseen  power  has  directed 
such  efforts,  for  many  times  word  comes  back  that  the  special  assign- 
ment will  be  a  real  joy  to  the  transcriber,  and  that  for  reasons  all 
unknown  to  us  he  or  she  was  particularly  interested  in  that  subject. 
However,  all  transcribers  accept  such  assignments  cheerfully,  no 
matter  how  difficult,  and  laying  aside  all  personal  matters  and  social 
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engagements  devote  many  hours  each  day  to  the  task,  in  order  to  place 
the  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  as  quickly  as  possible.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  these  untiring,  unselfish  volunteers.  As  one 
student  puts  it — "these  are  the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross 
who  have  come  to  her  aid  in  time  of  need."  What  a  thrill  they  get 
from  the  letters  of  appreciation  which  they  receive  and  from  the  suc- 
cess of  those  they  help. 

At  first  we  thought  only  of  the  individual  making  the  request  and 
of  meeting  his  immediate  need ;  later  others  began  asking  for  the  same 
text  book,  and  we  realized  that  if  the  same  copy  could  serve  more,  than 
one  it  should  be  made  to  do  so,  hence  we  began  asking  all  who  receive 
such  manuscript  to  handle  it  with  care  and  return  it  to  us  later.  It 
has  been  surprising  in  what  good  condition  most  of  this  looseleaf 
manuscript  has  been  returned.  By  rewriting  a  page  here  and  there, 
making  up  into  volumes  with  proper  title  pages  and  shellacking,  the 
whole  is  made  to  look  quite  fresh  and  new. 

In  order  to  have  this  work  bound  and  circulated  we  began  distrib- 
uting it  among  various  libraries.  At  one  time  some  attempt  was  made 
to  segregate  certain  classes  in  certain  libraries ;  for  example  putting 
foreign  languages  in  one,  poetry  and  drama  in  another,  history  and 
science  in  another.    However,  this  did  not  work  out  very  well. 

When  the  American  Library  Association  met  in  Washington  in 
1929,  a  meeting  of  the  librarians  for  the  blind  was  held  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  books  being 
transcribed  for  students,  and  the  Braille  Transcribing  section  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  asked  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  all  hand- 
copied  non-fiction  books  useful  for  students  and  advanced  readers. 
This  was  done,  printed  and  freely  distributed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  served  a  great  need  at  the  time  but  has  now  become  out- 
of  date.  For  the  past  year  we  have  been  at  work  compiling  a  union 
catalogue  of  all  hand-copied  books,  giving  their  classification  and 
location  in  different  libraries.  This  is  now  completed  and  we  hope- 
soon  to  have  it  printed  in  Braille  and  distributed  through  the  federal 
appropriation.    We  also  hope  to  have  an  ink  print  copy  made. 

As  the  years  have  passed  the  need  of  a  special  students'  library 
has  become  more  and  more  apparent ;  so  many  calls  come  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  often  necessary  for  books  to  travel  from 
Oregon  to  Mississippi,  from  Massachusetts  to  California.    While  we 
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continued  to  place  this  material  in  general  libraries  we  also  began 
building  up  a  small  independent  collection  at  -the  Library  of  Congress^ 
which  we  called  our  "Student  Library."  A  portion  of  these  books 
have  now  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  as  a  sort  of  exhibit. 

The  fact  that  colleges  change  text  books  so  frequently  makes  it 
almost  prohibitive  to  have  books  printed  for  students,  although  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  limited  editions  in  certain  cases,  but  the 
single  hand-copied  book  really  serves  more  than  one  individual  as  it 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one 
instance  a  student  in  North  Carolina  and  another  in  New  Jersey 
used  the  same  hand-copied  textbook  during  the  same  year,  one  student 
being  just  a  semester  ahead  of  the  other.  In  George  Washington 
University  this  year  two  students  planned  to  take  a  German  course, 
but  it  was  not  convenient  for  them  to  use  the  same  book,  hence  one 
postponed  her  course  until  the  next  year,  and  the  book  transcribed  for 
the  one  student  this  year  will  be  used  next  year  by  the  other. 

There  are  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  many 
blind  persons  to  seek  higher  education.  They  argue  that  such 
individuals  may  find  little  opportunity  to  put  such  education  to  prac- 
tical use,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  disappointment,  discontent  and 
unhappiness.  Others  —  and  I  am  one  of  them  —  believe  that  one 
cannot  learn  too  much  if  their  knowledge  is  well  balanced;  that  all 
knowledge  acquired  can  be  put  to  some  good  use,  no  matter  what  the 
enviroment  or  occupation,  even  though  it  may  only  be  for  personal 
satisfaction  and  the  abiity  to  enjoy  more,  to  get  more  out  of  life  and 
to  help  others. 

Every  handicapped  person  needs  all  the  education  he  or  she  can 
assimilate  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency.  Blindness  is  a  physical  handi- 
cap, not  a  mental  one.  "The  mind  hath  a  thousand  eyes"  and  through 
them  the  blind  man  or  woman  can  work  most  effectively.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  a  blind  person  with  the  mental  capacity  and 
proper  training  can  fill  an  executive  position  far  better  than  he  can 
perform  routine  work ;  that  he  can  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  others 
more  easily  than  carry  out  the  innumerable  details,  for  many  of  which 
sight  is  imperative  ?  I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  have  had  experience 
in  both  Hues. 
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Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
belittle  handwork.  It  is  just  as  important  as  brain  work.  The  all- 
round  person  is  one  who  is  prepared  for  both.  Many  think  the  lack 
of  versatility  has  contributed  largely  to  the  unemployment  of  today. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  encourage  every  boy  or  girl,  whether  blind  or 
sighted,  to  take  a  college,  or  even  a  high  school  course.  For  many  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Elementary  education  should 
be  both  physical  and  mental,  and  its  objective  should  be  to  determine 
and  to  assist  the  individual  to  decide  what  further  preparation  he 
should  undertake. 

As  we  look  over  the  field  of  our  outstanding  blind  people  such  as 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  S.  C.  Swift,  William  A. 
Hadley,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Helen  Keller  and  many  others,  we  realize 
that  their  success  was  due  to  natural  ability  plus  mental  training  and 
college  background.  Among  our  youth  of  today  we  must  look  for  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Let  us  therefore  give  them  every  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  learning  and  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to 
succeed. 

When  a  student  enters  a  college  or  high  school  surrounded  by 
sighted  companions,  or  when  a  man  or  woman  undertakes  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  business  or  a  profession,  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  is 
the  lack  of  books.  We  believe  that  a  student's  library  could  render 
these  the  greatest  possible  service.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  where 
such  a  library  should  be  located,  nor  how  it  should  be  conducted, 
except  that  it  should  be  central  and  independent  of  all  other  libraries, 
and  so  equipped  as  to  give  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Those  who 
have  it  in  charge  should  have  the  best  interest  of  their  borrowers  at 
heart  and  be  definitely  concerned  with  each  one's  problems. 

I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  other  libraries  will  cooperate,  but 
it  would  seem  natural  that  suffering  from  limited  space  and  insufficient 
help,  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  transfer  their  student  books  to 
such  a  collection.  As  for  the  Red  Cross,  I  think  I  can  pledge  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  volunteer  transcribers  in  supplying  the  special 
books  needed,  and  that  when  these  are  ready  to  go  into  a  library  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  deposit  them  in  a  students'  library,  if  such  is 
established. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 

Lewis  H.  Carris^  Chairman 
Hazel  Champ^  Secretary 


GENERAL     HEALTH     AND     REHABILITATION     PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    THE    VISUALLY    HANDICAPPED 

Hazel  C.  McIntire^ 
Director,  Special  Classes,  Cobmibus  Department  of  Education 


The  topic  which  I  was  assigned  "General  Health  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Program  for  the  Visually  Handicapped"  presented  so  many 
possible  subjects  to  be  developed  that  I  asked  if  I  might  confine 
myself  largely  to  the  program  which  affects  the  welfare  of  children 
and  their  education. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  subject  suggests  two  major  fields  of 
work,  health  and  eye  care,  which  I  shall  consider  both  under  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  sight  conservation ;  and  rehabilitation,  which  I 
should  like  your  permission  to  consider  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educational  adjustment  of  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  child.  The 
re-education  of  blinded  adults  and  their  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a 
field  outside  of  my  intimate  knowledge  and  experience  and  will  not 
be  touched  upon  in  this  paper. 

The  phrase  "prevention  of  blindness"  connotes  something  rather 
dramatic  and  spectacular  in  the  mind  of  the  lay  person  who  has  had 
no  contact  with  the  tragedy  of  blindness.  It  has  a  big  appeal,  but 
few  people  realize  what  this  requires  when  translated  into  action. 
The  prevention  of  blindness  requires  the  greatest  possible  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  ophthalmologist  in  particular. 
It  challenges  medical  research ;  it  calls  for  constant  vigilance  in  the 
regulation  of  safety  devices  in  industry.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  safety  program ;  and  more  recently  it  has  become  the 
concern  of  lighting  engineers. 

In  order  that  a  prevention  of  blindness  program,  as  a  scientific 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  may  not  be  exploited  in  the 
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hands  of  charlatans  who  are  ever  ready  and  quick  to  pick  up  a  phrase 
which  appeals  as  this  one  does  to  the  general  public,  and  thereby 
exploit  those  who  should  be  the  recipients  of  scientific  knowledge 
rather  than  the  victims  of  commercialism,  the  public  must  be  edu- 
cated. A  program  of  public  education  requires  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  available  medical,  educational,  and  social  agencies,  and  this 
country  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  coordinating  organizations  like  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  especially  in  this  program 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  latter 
organization  always  stands  ready  with  its  influence  and  information 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  local  problems.  It  is  constantly  rendering 
an  invaluable  service  throughout  the  world  in  the  interests  of  sight 
conservation. 

What  shall  we  consider  an  adequate  eye  health  program  for  our 
children  from  infancy  through  school?  First,  we  must  consider  the 
medical  aspect.  Following  out  the  platform  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  "Child  Health  and  Protection"  in  1930,  that  every 
child  has  a  right  to  be  born  well,  I  should  like  to  pause  a  second  to 
mention  the  successful  attack  upon  the  needless  blinding  of  babies 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  from  this  cause  is  being  carried  out 
with  greater  and  greater  success  each  year,  leaving  many  fewer 
babies  in  proportion  to  births  blinded  than  a  few  years  ago.  This  is 
something  that  I  do  not  need  to  review  further  with  this  audience. 
It  should  not  be  long  now  before  we  shall  fail  to  find  any  child  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  enrolment  of  our  schools  and 
•classes  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  This  is  the  result  of  medical 
skill,  cooperation  and  the  enforcement  of  proper  medical  care.  That 
■enforcements  of  this  known  scientific  care  should  still  be  lacking  effec- 
tiveness, is  a  blight  upon  the  knowledge  and  medical  resources  of  a 
community,  —  but  alas,  knowledge  and  skill  have  a  difficult  road  into 
some  communities. 

"Science  Marches  On !"  A  more  recent  medical  discovery  now 
gives  promise  that  there  need  be  no  more  children  blind,  or  partially 
blind,  from  inherited  lues.  What  an  opportunity  for  the  children-to- 
come  if  only  medical  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  interstitial 
keratitis  and  optic  atrophy  in  children  can  be  universally  known, 
accepted,  and  administered  to  expectant  mothers ! 
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You  see,  I  am  trying  to  reduce  our  school  enrolments  and  our 
problems  by  putting  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  upon  medical 
science,  law  enforcing  agencies,  and  educational  programs,  but  who 
would  not  gladly  close  the  doors  of  a  school  for  blind  children  if  all 
blindness  could  be  prevented.  Unfortunately,  we  shall  probably  have 
some  children  without  sight  for  many  years  to  come,  and  many  with 
very  imperfect  sight,  and  we  shall  want  a  practical  program  of  eye 
care  and  health  for  these,  and  for  all  children 

A  prominent  ophthalmologist  recently  said  to  a  group  of  school 
people  that  he  thought  it  a  great  wonder  that  so  many  children 
learned  to  read  as  well  as  they  did.  It  was  his  belief  that  much  time 
and  energy  would  be  saved  in  the  classrooms,  and  that  infinite  gain 
would  accrue  to  the  individual  child  if  careful  eye  examinations  could 
be  made  upon  every  child  before  his  entrance  into  the  first  grade 
To  quote:  "You  expect  a  child  to  start  one  of  the  most  difficult 
^asks  he  will  ever  meet  —  learning  to  read  —  and  yet  you  do  not 
know  whether  the  organ  of  sight,  which  is  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task,  is  adjusted  to  perform  it  or  not."  In  other 
words,  the  testing  of  the  eyesight  of  all  pre-school  children  would 
help  to  eliminate  the  visual  cripples  who  limp  through  several  years 
of  school  unable  to  learn  to  read  because  of  some  uncorrected  eye 
defect,  or  because  they  are  given  improper  methods  when  the  full 
correction  of  the  eye  defects  cannot  be  made. 

Vision  testing  of  the  pre-school  child  has  been  sponsored  and 
widely  demonstrated  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  but  this  should  be  followed  by  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion for  every  pre-school  child  who  shows  any  deviation  from  the 
normal,  and  correcting  glasses  treatment,  muscle  training,  or  what- 
ever is  prescribed  to  remedy  the  defect  should  be  made  available  for 
the  child  before  he  is  expected  to  attempt  school  work. 

The  spread  of  pre-school  health  inspection  to  even  the  smaller 

communities  is  at  last  helping  to  equalize  opportunities  for  the  rural 

child,  but  there  are  altogether  too  many  communities,  both  urban  and 

rural,   which  are  not  providing   for   the  health  inspection  of   their 

.  children. 

In  order  to  be  specific  I  will  sketch  briefly  what  is  done  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio  to  provide  for  the  eye  care  of  all  of  the 
children  of  the  city.  Under  the  city  health  department  there  is  a 
division  of  child  hygiene  and  care.     There  are  clinics  throughout  the 
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city  which  have  a  well  organized  program  for  the  care  of  well  babies, 
and  the  prevention  and  correction  of  all  childhood  diseases.  One  of 
the  subdivisions  is  the  prevention  of  blindness  division.  All  com- 
municable eye  diseases  are  reported  to  this  division.  They  maintain 
medical  inspection  in  the  parochial  and  Lutheran  schools  of  the  city 
where  they  have  three  eye  clinics  under  a  competent  ophthalmologist. 

In  addition  to  the  city  board  of  health,  the  board  of  education 
also  maintains  a  division  of  physical  welfare.  The  service  of  this 
division  is  quite  extensive.  The  health  service  is  all  under  medical 
men ;  medical  inspection,  mouth  hygiene  and  nursing  service  are  pro- 
vided for  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  details  of  this  work  will  not 
be  explained  with  the  exception  of  the  eye  care. 

Children  in  the  schools  who  show  signs  of  eyestrain,  or  who  are 
having  any  difficulty  with  their  eyes  or  their  eyesight,  are  referred  to 
the  school  nurse  who  in  turn  advises  the  parents  of  the  child  to  see  the 
family  physician.  Indigent  cases  may  be  examined  at  one  of  the 
three  eye  clinics  maintained  in  three  different  school  buildings.  The 
ophthalmologists,  who  are  appointed  by  the  school  board  and  assigned 
to  these  clinics,  are  among  the  best  in  the  city.  Classes  for  these 
cases  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  education  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  school  eye  clinics  do  not  take  operative  or  treatment  cases.  These 
are  cared  for  in  hospital  dispensaries,  but  such  cases  are  all  followed 
up  by  the  school  nurse  to  insure  attention  and  correction.  Children 
who  cannot  be  given  a  correction  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  do  school 
work  are  referred  for  Braille,  or  sight  saving  class  instruction,  as 
the  case  may  warrant.  Thus,  the  children  of  one  city  are  physically 
prepared  to  profit  by  their  school  attendance. 

In  the  school  the  health  program  is  further  augmented  by  the 
study  of  health  and  good  health  habits,  including  eye  care.  In  the 
elementary  science  course  there  is  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  eye 
and  its  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  all  of  the  hospitals  of  this  city  cooperated 
in  a  sight  saving  day,  on  which  day  they  offered  to  examine  the  eyes 
of  all  people  who  applied,  and  to  advise  them  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  needed  treatment,  or  glasses.  School  children  were  excluded 
from  this  examination  as  being  already  well  cared  for  by  the  schools 
of  the  city. 

Contrast  this  program  of  city  and  school  health  service  with  that 
of  a  nearby  large  city  where  medical  care  is  not  provided  for  the 
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indigent  cases  in  the  schools,  and  you  are  saddened  by  such  tragedies 
as  the  one  recently  told  to  me.  A  girl,  while  still  attending  school, 
lost  her  sight  from  a  condition  which  was  not  only  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, but  which  untreated  was  a  menace  to  other  children.  The 
child,  through  lack  of  school  inspection  and  care,  has  become  an 
added  problem  to  the  community,  and  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset 
to  the  society  which  is  responsible  for  this  unwarranted  neglect. 

The  importance  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  cannot  be 
minimized,  but  there  are  also  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  —  vision  all  the  way  from  perfect  to  just  light  and 
object  perception.  The  marvelous  medical  skill  of  the  present  day  is 
bringing  more  light  to  those  whose  condition  in  the  past  left  them  in 
total  darkness,  —  and  a  world  that  is  light  means  a  lot,  —  and  so  we 
come  to  the  second  part  of  our  topic  on  eye  care  and  health. 

How  can  we  educate  for  the  conservation  of  vision,  for  the 
proper  use  of  good  eyes,  for  the  reasonable  use  of  weak  eyes  and  for 
the  many  other  ways  of  conserving  sight  which  are  familiar  to  us, 
but  so  vague  to  the  average  person  ?  It  is  recognized  that  education 
no  longer  ends  with  graduation  at  a  given  age,  or  after  a  certain 
school  grade.  Continued  adult  education  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing signs  today.  The  adult  program  for  the  learning  of  sight  con- 
servation is  being  promoted  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  They  have  recently  broadcast  important  informa- 
tion on  the  prevention  of  eye  accidents  and  the  care  of  eyes.  As  a 
part  of  their  annual  program,  eye  health  is  being  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  training  centers  for  teachers.  Such  training  centers  and  all 
universities  should  include  eye  health  and  sight  conservation  in  their 
curricula. 

Every  training  center  for  teachers  of  blind  children  should 
require  a  course  in  eye  hygiene  and  sight  conservation,  and  social 
workers  and  home  teachers  for  the  blind  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  eye  and  eye  hygiene.  This  should  be  a  require- 
ment in  order  that  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  blind  may  be  stim- 
ulated to  an  interest  in  furthering  sight  conservation,  and  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  children  with  whom  they  work.  Although  a  child 
may  be  classified  as  blind,  you  are  all  aware  of  the  large  percentage  of 
children  who  have  some  sight.  This  precious  sight  must  and  should 
be  very  carefully  safeguarded  from  over-use,  and  protected  from 
further  injuries  in  so  far  as  teaching  methods  can  protect  it. 
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Moreover,  a  community  may  rightfully  expect  leadership  and 
inspiration  in  its  campaign  for  sight  conservation  from  those  who 
know  something  about  the  tragedies  of  blindness.  I  am  sure  the 
names  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  Mr.  Allen,  Miss  Hayden,  Miss  Hanford, 
and  Mr.  Irwin,  who  organized  the  sight  saving  class  work  in  Ohio, 
and  a  host  of  others  will  immediately  come  to  mind.  These  men  and 
women  have  either  touched  the  lives  or  known  themselves  something 
of  the  world  in  darkness,  and  have  thrown  the  weight  of  this  knowl- 
edge into  the  development  of  a  consciousness  of  good  eyesight,  and 
into  the  promotion  of  all  possible  medical  and  educational  facilities 
for  furthering  this  end. 

As  the  program  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  goes  forward, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  children  who  are  blind,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  or  those  who  are  partially  sighted.  The  educational 
adjustment  of  the  blind  child  should  begin  at  birth,  or  at  the  onset  of 
blindness,  and  be  continued  by  a  carefully  integrated  program 
throughout  the  school  years.  First,  there  is  the  pre-school  period. 
The  necessity  of  training  in  the  formative  years  has  been  given 
widespread  publicity.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  work 
being  done  by  Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield  at  Summit,  New  Jersey. 
Pre-school  education  has  been  carefully  supervised  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  classes  in  Cleveland,  and  Miss  Harriet  Totman  has 
developed  a  very  satisfactory  technique  for  the  training  of  the  little 
blind  child  in  the  home.  An  excellent  account  of  the  care  of  the  pre- 
school blind  child  in  Canada  by  Captain  Baker,  appeared  in  the  "'Out- 
look for  the  Blind"  in  April.  We  are  moving  rapidly  from  a  hit-or-miss 
home  or  institutional  training  of  the  blind  baby  toward  fundamentally 
sound  educational  methods,  whether  they  be  carried  on  by  the  parents 
in  the  home,  or  demonstrated  to  the  parents  through  the  institutional 
training.  The  results  of  adequate  pre-school  training  are  too  many 
to  enumerate  in  this  paper. 

The  blind  child,  who  has  had  pre-school  training,  should  be 
entered  in  kindergarten  at  the  normal  kindergarten  aige,  unless 
mentally  defective.  The  experience  in  the  kindergarten  with  normally 
sighted  children  is  of  great  value  to  the  child,  and  is  willingly  under- 
taken by  the  kindergarten  teacher,  especially  if  she  can  receive  some 
guidance  and  suggestions  as  to  the  objectives  for  the  blind  child 
while  he  remains  in  kindergarten.     The  year  in  kindergarten  should 
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be  made  possible  for  a  blind  child  whether  he  is  subsequently  to  be 
sent  to  a  residential  school,  or  to  a  day  school  class. 

With  the  educational  adjustment  of  the  blind  child  to  the  special 
methods  of  school  training,  you  are  all  familiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
schools  for  the  blind  should  have  the  same  major  objectives  as 
schools  for  any  child,  —  education  for  life.  In  school  the  blind  child 
should  learn  to  meet  the  situations  of  life,  should  learn  to  participate 
in  them  and  how  to  react  to  them. 

The  educational  program  for  partially  sighted  children  is  in 
many  respects  very  unlike  that  for  the  blind  child.  In  the  partially 
sighted  group  there  are  many  who  have  normal  sight  with  glasses, 
but  whose  condition,  myopia,  is  so  serious  as  to  warrant  much  care 
in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  While  the  blind  child  has  no  use  of  his  eyes 
and,  therefore,  can  turn  to  another  means  of  acquiring  his  knowledge 
and  of  enjoying  his  reading,  the  myopic  child  with  sight  is  denied 
the  use  of  it  except  in  limited  amounts.  The  latter  child,  therefore, 
must  make  a  real  and  permanent  adjustment  to  life  situations  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  satisfaction,  rather  than  develop  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  because  of  frustration.  There  is  a  third  group  of  visually 
handicapped  children,  —  those  who  have  a  limited  amount  of  vision, 
but  too  much  to  be  classified  as  Braille  readers,  and  too  little  for  all 
of  the  educational  and  vocational  requirements  of  life. 

Fundamentally,  sight  conservation  classes  are  educational  cen- 
ters. The  medical  care,  including  detection,  diagnosis,  correction,  and 
treatment,  belongs  to  medical  experts  and  should  be  administered  by 
them  both  before  the  child  enters  sight  conservation  classes  and 
continuously  thereafter.  The  sight  saving  center,  with  specially 
trained  teachers,  provides  an  educational  opportunity  for  the  child 
with  limited  vision ;  special  methods  and  equipment  for  the  education 
of  the  child  with  limited  use  of  his  eyes;  and  instruction  in  eye 
hygiene  and  sight  conservation. 

The  first  two  objectives  of  these  classes  are  familiar  to  you  all. 
The  third  objective  requires  some  interpretation.  A  sight  saving 
classroom  may  be  a  perfect  place  for  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ophthalmologist,  and  for  conserving  a  child's  vision  by 
limiting  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  by  the  adaptation  of  teaching  methods 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  In  this  room,  provided  with  special 
equipment,  special  lights,  and  large  type  books,  the  teacher  is  ever- 
present  and  eternally  vigilant,  but  this  provides  for  only  one-fifth 
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of  the  waking  time  of  a  child  during  his  school  years.  We  have  been 
concerned  not  only  about  how  to  teach  conservation,  but  how  to 
develop  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  child  for  "carrying  on." 
What  situations  can  we  create  in  school  whereby  the  child  will 
habitually  do  his  work  in  a  sight  saving  way  whether  he  be  at  home, 
or  after  school  years  at  work?  How  can  we  guard  against  the  child's 
becoming  neurotic,  self-conscious,  timid,  and  afraid,  and  develop  in 
him  a  normal  pleasing  personality?  Our  aim  is  so  to  educate  the 
child  that  he  will  make  adjustments,  socially  and  vocationally,  in  his 
home  and  community  life.  We  want  good  citizens,  happy  and  efficient 
contributors  to  the  world's  work  who  know  how  to  continuously  con- 
serve their  resources. 

This  is  a  large  order,  and  we  are  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  a 
program  to  make  our  teaching  of  sight  conservation  effective  in  Ohio, 
although  we  believe  we  can  already  see  some  good  results. 

Teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  are  expected  to  teach  eye 
hygiene  and  sight  conservation.  One  of  the  cities  has  organized  a 
general  sight  saving  council,  which  has  met  semi-annually  in  a  central 
auditorium  for  the  last  four  years.  These  meetings  have  been  open 
to  the  parents  and  the  public.  In  addition  to  this  central  council  meet- 
ing, each  sight  saving  class  is  organized  as  a  council  with  pupil  officers. 
These  councils  prepare  reports,  posters,  and  programs  which  are 
presented  at  the  program  meeting  of  the  general  council.  These 
organizations  have  stimulated  enthusiasm  and  interest  and  are  creat- 
ing a  more  widespread  and  altruistic  attitude  towards  sight  conserva- 
tion. They  tend  to  place  responsibility  for  eye  care  upon  the  indi- 
vidual by  developing  habits  and  attitudes  of  sight  saving. 

The  teachers  feel  that  they  have  made  great  gains  in  the  past  four 
years  and  that  they  have  more  assurance  that  their  pupils  will  not 
stop  sight  saving  practices  when  they  leave  their  immediate  super- 
vision. They/  are  still  experimenting  in  this  field  of  _  special  teaching 
but  personal  sight  saving  care,  wholesome  compensation  for  limited 
vision,  and  a  real  "nose  for  sight  saving"  are  becoming  apparent  in 
our  state. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  any  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped  child  calls  for  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  groups. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  two  national  agencies,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  American  Founda- 
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tion  for  the  Blind,  to  do  actual  field  work,  to  carrry  on  research  work, 
and  to  coordinate  state  and  national  programs. 

There  are  also  the  Lion's  clubs  and  the  Kiwanis  clubs,  which  are 
especially  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
Their  aid  should  be  enlisted  in  the  larger  and  more  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  work,  such  as  the  support  of  state  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  enforcement  of  existing  regulations 
which  have  been  advocated  by  the  professional  groups. 

Every  community  has  its  own  obligations  to  provide  medical  and 
educational  facilities  for  all  the  children  of  the  community.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  establishment  of  additional  sight  saving  classes 
each  year.  They  are  a  tangible  demonstration  of  sight  saving,  and  by 
precept  and  example  the  pupils  who  are  benefited  by  sight  saving 
class  instruction  may  in  turn  arouse  a  consciousness  of  the  import- 
ance of  sight  conservation  in  making  healthier  and  happier  citizens. 


THE   PRACTICAL   VALUE   OF   A   CONSERVATION   OF 
VISION  CLASS  IN  OUR  MODERN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mary  M.  Wyman, 
Supervisor,  Health  and  Safety  Education,  Louisville  Public  Schools 


Louisville  established  a  sight  saving  class  in  October,  1934. 
This  class  is  the  first  in  our  state.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  do  all 
the  preliminary  work  except  the  examinations  by  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists, and  it  has  been  our  responsibility  to  attempt  to  sell  sight  saving 
classes  to  the  tax  paying  public.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  super- 
vising the  actual  class  work  during  the  past  year.  If  we  lack  years 
of  experience,  we  have  not  lacked  real  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
sight  saving  classes.  Perhaps  the  newness  of  the  venture  has  kept 
curiosity  alive,  and  occasioned  a  willingness  to  challenge  every  activ- 
ity in  order  to  get  talking  material  to  sell  to  the  community  what  we 
believe  is  good.    It  is  with  this  viewpoint  that  this  paper  is  presented. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  public  school  education  —  education  in 
schools  that  are  supported  by  taxes  collected  from  the  people  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  —  to  make  every  individual  a  worthy  member 
of  the  social  group.  To  be  sure,  this  definition  is  wide  in  its  scope ; 
it  includes  character,  health,  a  basis  for  fundamental  skills  that  will 
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enable  the  individual  to  learn  how  to  earn  his  living,  and  a  desire  and 
ability  for  each  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.  We  all  believe 
that  education  should  permit  the  child  to  live  fully  and  enjoyably  at 
each  age  level.  Education  is  living  during  childhood,  and  living  fully 
and  enjoyably  at  each  level  in  order  that  he  may  really  appreciate 
life  at  the  next  level. 

Gone  is  the  old  conception  that  schools  are  the  place  where  one 
stores  knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  very  remote  future.  We  all  hope, 
however,  that  the  child  will  gain  knowledge,  as  well  as  ability  to  use 
facts.  There  are  certain  skills  that  must  be  acquired  before  new 
skills  can  be  mastered. 

How  do  such  theories  apply  in  actual  practice  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  public  school  is  the  most  democratic  institution  in  America.  The 
schools  serve  the  children  of  all  people,  rich  and  poor.  It  includes 
those  who  are  mentally  superior  as  well  as  those  who  are  mentally 
slow;  there  are  those  who  are  physically  strong  and  those  who  are 
physically  handicapped.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  administra- 
tion to  adapt  the  educative  program  to  the  individual  needs  repre- 
sented in  the  children. 

How  can  a  child  live  fully  on  any  level  when  he  is  handicapped 
by  poor  vision?  How  can  he  enjoy  his  surroundings  when  his  eye- 
sight is  so  poor  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are 
distinct  from  each  other  ?  How  can  he  acquire  skill  in  numbers  when 
the  figures  will  not  stand  still?  How  can  he  get  the  thought  from  the 
printed  page  when  the  printing  is  a  confused  blur? 

He  cannot  do  these  things  with  the  handicap  of  vision  that 
cannot  be  corrected  nearly  to  normal.  He  cannot  compete  with  the 
children  who  can  see  clearly  and  distinctly.  In  the  first  grade,  the 
difficulty  may  not  be  so  marked.  The  print  is  large  ;  he  has  opportunity 
for  many  types  of  experiences  that  do  not  demand  so  much  of  eye- 
sight. He  may  even  bluff  his  way  for  awhile,  but  the  time  comes 
when  bluffing  will  not  work,  when  close  eye  work  is  demanded.  He 
cannot  master  the  necessary  techniques  •  on  one  level  so  that  he  may 
work  at  the  next.  He  realizes  that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  fellows. 
The  rest  of  the  children  get  the  work ;  he  cannot.  This  child  may 
not  even  be  wearing  glasses,  or,  having  them,  he  may  not  realize  that 
vision  is  still  a  terrific  handicap.  He  gets  the  idea,  "I  am  a  failure," 
or  as  the  children  say,  "I  am  too  dumb  to  learn." 

At  first  he  tries  very  hard.  The  nerve  strain  is  tremendous. 
He  bites  his  nails  through  sheer  anxiety.     His  reward  for  all  his 
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efforts  is  the  sense  of  failure.  Classmates  ridicule;  parents  bribe, 
threaten,  scold,  and  punish ;  teacher  scolds  and  then  assumes  an  air  of 
indifference.  The  maladjusted  child  gives  up  the  attempt.  "What's 
the  use?"  is  the  new  attitude.  He  is  discouraged.  He  cannot  get 
what  every  child  craves  —  a  sense  of  satisfaction  —  so  he  begins  to 
dislike  schoool.  Adults  normally  do  the  things  they  enjoy  doing, 
and  do  not  repeat  activities  in  which  they  find  no  satisfaction.  At- 
tendance problems  are  added  to  all  the  others. 

Perhaps  this  child  becomes  anti-social.  No  one  ever  gives  him  a 
chance.  Nothing  he  does  is  right.  He  cannot  see  to  do  the  assigned 
work,  and  no  child  who  is  well  is  going  to  sit  and  do  nothing.  He 
becomes  a  behavior  problem.  Discipline  of  all  sorts  is  used,  but  it 
does  not  accomplish  anything.  He  is  rapidly  going  the  way  that  is 
anti-social ;  he  may  become  a  real  problem  to  society.  The  schools 
have  failed  to  reach  this  child.  Even  though  there  are  influences  that 
prevent  his  becoming  a  criminal,  he  cannot  take  his  place  in  the 
community.  Vocational  opportunities  are  limited ;  he  lacks  any  skills. 
His  eyesight  further  handicaps.  He  has  no  interests,  no  hobbies,  to 
enrich  living. 

No  one  believes  that  a  sight  saving  class  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills, 
but  this  paper  has  been  depicting  a  child  whose  mal-adjustment  is 
caused  by  one  handicap  —  poor  vision.  Suppose  the  school  system' 
has  a  sight  saving  class,  and  can  place  this  child  in  the  class.  What 
happens  ? 

Eye  strain  and  the  resultant  nerve  strain  are  relieved.  There  is 
no  glare  to  drive  him  frantic.  Light  is  adequate  for  his  needs.  There 
are  not  so  many  people.  No  one  makes  fun  of  the  thick  ugly  glasses. 
Everybody  in  the  group  understands.    The  room  is  quiet  and  orderly. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  he  can  see  the  things  he  is  supposed  to 
see.  He  can  see  the  words  in  these  books,  and  the  figures  on  the 
arithmetic  cards  no  longer  pretend  to  be  hoops  rolling  around.  The 
thing  called  naught  is  somewhat  different  from  that  called  six,  nine, 
five,  and  eight.  He  can  learn  that  six  and  three  are  nine  when  remem- 
bering the  combination  is  the  only  factor,  because  he  can  see  the  six 
and  the  three.  How  silly  of  him  not  to  have  been  able  to  see  the 
pictures  the  other  teacher  showed !  He  does  not  realize  that  it  is  the 
clever  outlining  with  good  strong  India  Ink  that  makes  these  pictures 
plain.  After  a  short  time,  he  believes  in  himself  ;  school  gets  to  be 
fun  and  real  progress  begins. 
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How  much  better  would  it  be  had  the  school  system  been  on  the 
watch  to  identify  such  cases  before  they  reached  the  failure  stage ! 
How  much  better  for  the  child,  himself,  and  for  the  other  children 
without  visual  handicaps ! 

Let  us  examine  actual  records  of  children  in  our  sight  saving 
class  this  year : 

Jack  entered  school  in  September  1930.  His  teacher  probably 
wondered  why  his  blue  eyes  were  never  still,  and  saw  that  he  was 
slightly  cross  eyed.  His  first  report:  "Conduct,  Excellent;  Effort, 
Fair.  Does  not  try."  The  other  reports  ran  similarly,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  semester,  conduct  was  still  excellent,  effort  was  rated  as 
good,  and  there  was  the  comment,  "Fair  Work."  He  was  promoted 
to  I  A.  The  same  teacher  taught  the  lA  class.  In  the  third  month 
of  this  semester,  Jack's  conduct  was  rated  F  (Fair),  with  F  in  effort 
and  a  note,  "Must  Improve."  In  the  fourth  month,  conduct  dropped 
to  V.  P.  (Very  Poor)  with  the  note,  "Poor  Work."  The  average 
for  the  semester  gave  "Fair"  in  conduct  and  effort,  but  the  note 
remained  "Poor  Work,"  and  Jack  was  not  promoted. 

Evidently  the  family  moved,  for  Jack  was  listed  in  another 
school.  For  the  semester  his  averages  were,  Conduct,  Effort,  Eng- 
lish, Penmanship,  Fair ;  Reading,  Poor,  and  after  this  second  attempt 
in  I  A,  he  was  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  2B,  on  a  trial  basis. 

In  2B  his  averages  ran  approximately  as  in  lA,  and  he  was 
again  promoted  on  trial  to  the  next  grade,  2A.  During  this  year,  he 
was  given  Pinter-Cunningham  and  Gates  Primary  Reading  tests. 
Although  he  was  now  nine. years  of  age,  his  mental  age,  derived  from 
these  tests,  was  listed  as  5.3  years.  He  was  again  classified  by  the 
teacher  as  a  slow  learner. 

Did  the  tester  measure  ability?  The  test  was  one  designed  for 
children  who  could  see,  and  if  one  examines  some  of  the  tests 
critically  from  the  standpoint  of  vision,  he  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  pictures  cannot  be  made  more  easily  seen  for  normal  children. 
The  tests  in  reality  measured  only  our  inability  to  test.  Jack  blundered 
blindly  through  and  did  something  even  though  it  were  wrong,  but  it 
no  more  measured  his  mental  ability  than  it  did  mine. 

In  1932,  the  family  moved  again,  and  Jack  went  to  the  third 
school.  He  could  not  keep  up  with  2 A  work,  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  2B,  but  although  his  averages  were  Fair  and  Poor,  according  to 
the  prevailing  custom,  he  was  again  promoted  to  2A  at  the  end  of  the 
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semester  because  he  was  over  age.  He  left  2A  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  on  trial  for  3B.  He  spent  two  semesters  in  3B  and  then 
was  assigned  to  work  in  3A  with  notation,  "Poor  attitude ;  not  try- 
ing."    All  his  citizenship  attitudes  were  marked  unsatisfactory. 

Jack  has  spent  a  total  of  eight  semesters  trying  to  accomplish 
what  normally  should  be  done  in  six.  His  vision  was  noted  as  being 
20/70  when  in  Grade  I.    He  had  glasses  which  he  wore  sometimes. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Jack  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
the  sight  saving  class,  but  I  cannot.  After  eight  months  of  work,  he 
has  improved.  He  is  retarded.  He  has  improved  in  habits  and 
attitudes,  and  Jack  is  getting  to  the  place  where  he  believes  he  can 
do  some  work. 

In  contrast  to  Jack,  Norman  is  an  eager  eyed  little  chap  who  is 
just  six.  He  has  a  high  degree  of  myopia.  He  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten in  September,  1934.  His  report  card  said,  "Good  Work."  He 
spent  one  semester  in  the  iB  and  failed  because  he  could  not  read. 
His  vision  was  listed  as  20/70  with  glasses.  The  sight  saving  teacher 
began  him  as  a  iB  pupil.  He  has  completed  the  first  grade,  iB  and 
lA,  in  the  sight  saving  class.  He  spells  and  reads  unusually  well. 
His  penmanship  and  number  work  are  acceptable.  He  loves  school 
and  is  eagerly  awaiting  September. 

His  brother,  also,  has  a  high  degree  of  myopia.  Our  class  did 
not  cover  work  in  grade  6,  so  Emmet  had  to  remain  in  a  regular 
grade,  but  he  transferred  to  the  Cochran  School  so  that  he  could  bring 
Norman.  Emmet  is  a  lovable  chap  as  I  see  him,  but  his  teachers 
describe  him  as  "Awful ;  he  doesn't  do  his  work,  but  spends  all  his 
time  getting  into  mischief."  All  his  social  habits  are  listed  as  unsatis- 
factory. We  hope  to  rescue  Emmet  next  year  in  the  junior  high 
school  sight  saving  class. 

Norman  is  typical  of  what  I  hope  sight  saving  classes  will  mean 
to  Louisville  schools.  He  is  an  example  of  being  identified  soon 
enough  to  save  him  from  facing  failure  and  from  becoming  a  behavior 
problem. 

Charles  is  a  normal  boy  of  1 1  years.  There  is  a  corneal  opacity 
and  his  vision  cannot  be  corrected  better  than  20/70.  He  spent  three 
years  in  one  of  our  public  schools.  His  teacher  found  that  he  could 
not  see.  He  could  not  read  their  grade  books.  She  contacted  the 
officials  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  Charles  was  en- 
rolled in  this  school.     He  spent  one  very  unhappy  year  where  the 
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curriculum  is  arranged  for  the  sightless.  He  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  the  sight  saving  class.  In  the  fall,  Charles  will  be 
enrolled  in  our  fifth  grade  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  see  Charles 
through  school. 

Similar  stories  might  be  told  for  every  child  in  the  class.  Every 
child  is  an  example  of  failure  and  discouragement.  The  older  ones 
were  disgusted  with  school.  They  could  not  succeed  in  public  school, 
and  they  did  not  fit  into  the  blind  school  program. 

Shortly  after  our  class  was  established,  our  superintendent 
received  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  in  an  adjoining  county. 
He  asked  what  the  tuition  charge  would  be  for  a  high  school  girl. 
He  said  that  this  girl  was  unusually  bright,  but  because  of  myopia, 
would  have  to  withdraw  from  school.  Unfortunately  for  this  girl, 
we  could  not  give  her  any  help.  This  child,  however,  typifies  the 
needs  of  many  young  people.  They  are  worth  educating  in  ways 
adapted  to  their  needs.  I  hope  that  by  next  year,  we  shall  be  able  to 
care  for  such  cases  in  our  schools. 

We  did  not  get  to  do  what  we  had  hoped,  —  give  tests  to  measure 
achievement  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  It  took  so  long  to  buy  twenty- 
four  point  type,  to  get  permission  from  the  publishers  of  the  test, 
to  print  them  in  large  type,  that  it  was  too  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  We  have  one  test  ready  for  use  in  the  fall,  and  since  we  now 
have  a  supply  of  twenty-four  point  type,  it  should  be  easy  to  print 
tests  similar  to  those  used  in  the  regular  grades  of  our  school  system. 

Lacking  these  more  objective  instruments,  we  must  evaluate  our 
results  entirely  in  terms  of  children.  The  attitudes  of  the  children 
and  their  parents  to  school  probably  should  always  be  a  large  factor 
in  measuring  results  in  a  sight  saving  class.  Five  of  our  children 
bit  their  nails  badly  in  October.  No  undue  emphasis  was  placed  on 
breaking  this  habit,  but  we  note  with  great  satisfaction  that  these 
children  are  discontinuing  the  practice.  We  attribute  this  improve- 
ment to  freedom  from  nerve  strain. 

Sight  saving  classes  are  of  inestimable  value  to  a  school  system 
in  that  they  prevent  a  certain  group  of  children  from  becoming  mal- 
adjusted —  from  being  behavior  problems.  They  permit  this  group 
of  children  to  make  progress  comparable  to  the  normal  child.  They 
save  the  individuals  in  this  group  from  a  discouraging  sense  of 
failure  that  frequently  amounts  to  despair.  They  enable  children, 
handicapped  with  defective  vision,  to  assume  a  more  normal  place  in 
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the  community.  For  those  suffering  with  progressive  myopia,  sight- 
saving  classes  offer  the  only  opportunity  for  fundamental  education. 

The  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes  benefits  a  school  system 
in  other  ways.  Problem  children  who  cannot  be  helped  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  the  regular  classroom,  discourage  the  regular 
teachers.  x\ny  problem  child  demands  more  time,  and  giving  this 
extra  time  to  the  problem  means  less  time,  consequently  less  progress, 
for  the  normal  child. 

Sight  saving  classes,  therefore,  not  only  benefit  the  individual 
in  need  of  such  service,  but  also  benefit  all  the  other  children  in  the 
school. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    OF 
SIGHT   SAVING   SUPERVISORS   AND   TEACHERS 

Helen  B.  Jones, 
Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 


"All  your  strength  is  in  your  union."  This  quotation  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  all  sight  saving  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers, for  unity  among  these  is  pitifully  lacking.  Motivated  by  common 
aims  and  objectives,  it  woud  seem  only  natural  that  this  comparatively 
small  group  should  be  closely  knit  together,  sharing  problems  and 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  experiences  and  experiments  of  all.  How- 
ever, we  regret  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Just  how  localized  the  work 
is,  is  illustrated  by  the  failure  of  some  of  our  most  energetic  workers 
to  organize  an  international  organization  for  supervisors  and  teachers 
of  sight  saving  classes  in  1930.  The  sound  and  vitally  important 
reasons  for  this  step  as  set  forth  by  the  committee  were  as  follows : 
"First,  a  community  of  interest;  second,  the  need  for  establishment 
of  standards  of  equipment  and  procedure  within  reasonable  limits, 
allowing  as  much  flexibility  as  is  compatible  with  the  accomplishment 
of  our  aims ;  third,  dissemination  of  information  pertaining  to  this 
work,  both  medical  and  educational ;  fourth,  the  influence  which  may 
be  gained  by  a  large  group  working  together  in  a  unity  of  interest 
and  which  may  be  used  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  our 
ideals."  How  such  a  program  as  that  outlined  above  could  have  failed 
to  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response  is  unexplainable,  yet  the  fact 
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stands  that  the  first  announcement  of  the  proposed  organization  was 
seemingly  ignored  and  a  year  later  another  appeal  for  membership 
was  met  in  like  manner.  It  is  futile  to  speculate  on  why  this  occurred, 
but  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  was  occasioned  by  any  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  individual  workers  to  cooperate  with  each  other  or  a 
feeling  of  self  sufficiency  or  superiority.  Rather  I  feel  that  the  plan 
failed  to  materialize  because  of  lack  of  publicity.  Although  the 
announcement  and  aims  were  published  in  the  Sight  Saving  Class 
Exchange,  to  my  knowledge  there  was  no  other  effort  made  to  arouse 
interest  or  enroll  members.  It  is  true  that  this  should  have  been 
sufficient  impetus  to  progressive,  alert  teachers  seeking  every  avail- 
able means  to  learn  and  improve,  but  the  failure  showed  that  if  a 
worth  while  organization  is  to  be  created,  there  must  be  more  vigorous 
attempts  made  to  awaken  sight  saving  workers  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  national  association. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  to  be  considered  would  be 
the  possibility  of  developing,  extending,  and  popularizing  sight  saving 
work  using  every  advertising  medium.  At  the  present  time  were  it 
not  for  the  interest  and  aggressiveness  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  little  if  any  information  about  sight 
saving  methods,  equipment,  and  new  developments  would  be  dis- 
seminated or  available.  While  its  broadcasting,  distribution  of  infor- 
mational and  illustrative  literature  and  publication  of  the  Sight 
Saving  Class  Exchange  and  Sight  Saving  Review  has  been  of  inestim- 
able assistance  and  value  to  teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents  and 
the  general  public,  yet  do  not  we  as  specialized  workers  have  a  definite 
responsibility  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  and  to  expend  every  effort 
in  furthering  conservation  of  vision  work  ? 

With  quite  a  different  subject  in  mind,  I  recently  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  supervisors  of  sight  saving  classes  in  the  United 
States  hoping  to  secure  certain  information  and  candid  opinions  which 
might  form  the  basis  of  at  least  a  thought  provoking  discussion.  The 
prompt  return  of  these  justified  my  faith  in  the  desire  of  each  leader 
to  cooperate  unstintingly.  However,  while  the  replies  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  writing  a  paper 
based  on  this  source  of  information,  yet  these  varying  opinions 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  standardization  in  classes 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  familiar  with  sight  saving  work 
would  advocate   or  approve   of   absolute   uniformity.     There  must 
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necessarily  be  some  flexibility  in  standards  so  that  they  may  be 
adjusted  to  fit  into  the  educational  systems  of  the  various  states,  and 
be  adaptable  to  different  situations.  However,  should  not  some 
general  standards  be  accepted  so  that,  for  instance  the  requirements 
for  admission  would  be  the  same  in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota? 
Why  should  one  state  set  as  a  standard  three  diopters  of  myopia, 
while  a  neighboring  state  has  a  standard  of  eight  diopters?  Again 
we  are  indebted  to  the  National  Society  for  giving  us  a  tentative  guide 
which  is  widely  used  throughout  the  country,  but  why  can  we  not 
have  one  standard  for  admission  to  these  classes  ? 

The  same  multiplicity  of  opinions  exist  concerning  other  aspects 
of  sight  saving  class  procedure.  Necessarily  such  questions  as  the 
limitation  of  enrolment,  number  of  grades  represented  in  a  class, 
et  cetera,  cannot  be  fixed  definitely,  yet  it  would  seem  feasible  to 
unify  the  rules  governing  such  situations  so  that  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Myers  were  he  to  make  another  survey  of  sight  saving  classes  would 
not  find  "A  class  with  eight  children  and  two  grades  and  a  class  of 
twenty  children  in  which  twelve  different  grades  are  represented." 
In  summarizing  the  great  variations  in  number  of  children  and  num- 
ber of  grades  found  in  sight  saving  classes  Dr.  Myers  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  "Half  the  teachers  had  more  than  fifteen  children 
in  their  classes,  and  more  than  seven  different  grades  of  work  to  pre- 
pare and  teach."  Surely  it  is  superfluous  to  comment  on  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  such  a  teaching  load. 

The  National  Society  has  been  singularly  successful  in  formu- 
lating requirements  providing  ideal  physical  surroundings  for  our 
pupils  and  although  there  are  probably  very  few  classrooms  that  are 
correct  in  every  detail  —  such  as  exposure,  shades,  adequate  natural 
and  artificial  lighting,  et  cetera,  yet  there  seem  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  conform  to  the  recommendations. 

Even  though  sight  saving  classes  are  now  established  parts  of 
educational  systems  and  have  proved  their  value  to  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  the  community,  yet  they  are  comparatively  new 
innovations.  In  view  of  the  fact,  I  think  it  vitally  important  that  each 
teacher  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  material,  equipment,  and 
ideas  which  may  improve  the  work  and  be  cognizant  of  any  new 
educational  developments  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  her.  To 
evaluate  these,  it  is  imperative  to  carry  on  extensive  research  work. 
Necessarily  the  most  productive  experimenting  will  take  place  within 
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the  classes  themselves,  for  it  is  not  the  opinions  of  normal-sighted 
teachers  who  recognize,  but  cannot  actually  experience  the  difficulty 
our  children  have  to  cope  with,  which  will  determine  the  efficacy 
of  new  ideas  but  the  success  or  failure  exemplified  by  the  children. 
The  possibilities  of  helpful  research  sponsored  by  a  national  organiza- 
tion are  legion.  Taking  a  few  opinions  at  random  we  find  that  teachers 
do  not,  for  instance,  agree  about  certain  types  of  handwork.  One 
believes  that  basketry  is  taboo  because  of  the  eye  strain  involved, 
while  another  vehemently  defends  it  as  an  excellent  method  of 
strengthening  the  fingers.  Manuscript  writing  is  advocated  by  a 
great  many,  while  others  are  not  convinced  of  its  superiority.  The 
afore-mentioned  questionnaire  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
less  agreement  about  the  usefulness  of  clear  type  books,  the  most 
readable  size  of  type,  and  the  merits  of  different  especially  designed 
typewriters.  Where  an  opinion  was  expressed,  all  teachers  and 
supervisors  stressed  the  need  of  further  scientific  research  to  determine 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  controversial 
questions.  It  would  seem  only  logical  to  assume  that  recommended 
experiments  could  be  carried  on  more  effectively,  efficiently  and  uni- 
formily  if  fostered  and  directed  by  one  central  organization. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  considered  the  potentialities  of  a 
national  organization  only  from  an  organization  and  administrative 
standpoint.  Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  opportunity  of  strengthening 
the  morale  of  this  group.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  one  time  or  another 
every  sight  saving  teacher  and  supervisor  has  been  assailed  by  doubt, 
misgiving  and  discouragement.  Have  these  disparaging  thoughts 
been  occasioned  by  lack  of  training,  lack  of  appreciation,  or  dearth 
of  equipment  and  material?  I  think  not.  Rather  I  beheve  it  is  the 
isolation  of  each  group,  or  in  some  cases  individual  teachers.  It  is 
the  consciousness  of  standing  alone  with  little  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  contact  with  others  in  the  same  field. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  leave  the  impression  that  no  organiza- 
tions for  sight  saving  teachers  and  supervisors  have  been  set  up. 
There  are  several  state  associations  which  meet  regularly  and  no 
doubt  function  very  effectively  in  their  particular  locality,  but  would 
it  not  be  better  if  they  were  supplemented  by  an  organization  having 
national  problems  as  its  scope  ? 

An  independent  organization  of  sight  saving  workers  at  the 
present  time  would,  as  it  has  been  shown,  be  too  feeble  to  carry  on 
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without  the  support  of  some  other  well  established  national  organi- 
zation. Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  the  sight  saving  group  align 
itself  with  some  strong  association.  Which  national  organization 
would  best  serve  our  purpose  and  further  our  interests  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  decided  on  without  serious  consideration. 

If  I  have  misjudged  the  work  of  any  locality  or  unwittingly 
made  any  error  I  sincerely  apologize.  However,  such  a  situation 
would  strongly  emphasize  the  lack  of  reliable  information  available 
and  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  strong  live  national  organization 
of  sight  saving  supervisors  and  teachers. 


HOME  TEACHERS  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  WORKERS 

*Mary  Hugo,  Chairman 
*Ethel  L.  Harvey,  Secretary 


A  HOME   TEACHER'S    CONTRIBUTION   TO 
SIGHT    SAVING 

Grace  S.  Harper, 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 

I  am  going  to  draw  a  comparison  which  I  have  made  before 
laetween  war  against  an  enemy  when  peoples  fight  for  their  national 
independence,  and  war  against  blindness  where  the  enemy  is  disease. 
When  nations  are  fighting  for  an  ideal,  whether  it  be  protecting  their 
iDOundaries  or  to  secure  national  independence,  there  are  two  classes 
of  the  population  who  cooperate  for  victory.  Officers  and  soldiers 
fight  at  the  front  in  battle;  their  success  as  shown  in  the  World  War 
is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  civilian  population  in  the 
rear.  Soldiers  in  the  fighting  zone  require  skill  and  courage. 
Civilians  in  the  rear  carry  on,  with  patient  and  persistent  effort ;  pro- 
viding for  the  women  and  children  and  giving  loyal  support  to  the 
soldiers. 

There  is  an  analogy  here ;  eye  physicians  and  surgeons  are  the 
skilled  fighters  but  they  are  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  civilians 
•or  social  workers  including  home  teachers  and  health  workers,  for 
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follow-up  care.  They  cannot  give  their  services  to  clinics,  to  office 
practice  and  operations  and,  at  the  same  time  be  in  the  homes  and  see 
that  recalcitrant  patients  follow  directions  for  treatment.  To  be  at 
the  front  in  battle  is  an  emotional  and  dramatic  experience  —  to  save 
sight  through  skilled  knowledge  and  surgical  means  is  service  in  the 
battle  line.  To  see  that  constitutional  treatment  is  faithfuly  carried 
out,  to  visit  a  home  again  and  again  and  to  spend  time  explaining  the 
importance  of  conserving  vision  through  treatment  and  surgery,  is 
a  task  for  the  home  teacher  and  the  social  worker  in  the  field,  in  the 
battle  against  blindness  —  similar  tO'  war  against  invasion  of  the 
enemy. 

Before  outlining  follow-up  procedure,  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  for  home  teachers  as  outlined  by  the 
committee  which  made  a  report  at  the  1934  session  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  at  Philadelphia.  This  committee  out- 
lined educational  requirements  and  qualifications  under  two  groups  : 

1.  Home  teachers  employed  primarily  for  teaching. 

2.  Home  teachers  whose  activities  include  social  case  work. 

Whereas  the  second  group  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  eye 
conditions  and  must  know  the  significance  of  eye  diagnoses  and 
prognoses,  the  first  group  should  also  know  the  importance  of  eye 
diagnoses  and  the  underlying  factors  which  require  insistent  follow-up 
and  treatment,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  relationship  in  the 
home  and  their  influence  is  valuable  in  securing  eye  examinations 
and  follow-up  care.  All  home  teachers  then,  can  contribute  to  the 
saving  of  sight  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree  as  to  how  far  they 
handle  a  case,  dependent  upon  their  knowledge  and  any  limitations 
imposed  by  the  agency  which  employs  them. 

Considering  the  field  of  follow-up  work  from  a  broad  standpoint, 
there  are  two  types  of  service : 

1.  General  health  follow-up  such  as  hygiene,  diet,  constitutional 
care. 

2.  Individual  case  work. 

The  home  teacher  shares  in  both  of  these  to  the  degree  that  her 
knowledge  and  experience  qualifies  her  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  to  the 
individual  or  family  whom  she  visits. 
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These  services  can  be  accomplished  through  two  channels: 

1.  Hospital  and  clinic  social  service. 

2.  Cooperation  vi^ith  health  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  cities  where  hospital  and  out-patient  social  service  is  available, 
much  of  the  necessary  follow-up  work  on  eye  cases  can  be  cared  for 
through  this  general  service.  Home  teachers  may  refer  individuals 
for  eye  examinations,  either  through  specialists  in  their  own  organi- 
zation or  direct  to  the  hospital  or  clinic  as  the  case  may  be.  Case- 
work home  teachers  see  that  their  patients  reach  the  clinic ;  they 
secure  medical  reports  and  make  arrangements  in  cooperation  with 
the  clinic  social  worker  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
ophthalmologist.  This  assumes  an  understanding  of  the  progressive 
deterioration  which  certain  eye  diagnoses  indicate  and  where  necessary 
steps  for  prevention  are  understood.  Home  teachers  who  apply  these 
follow-up  methods  can  share  to  a  high  degree  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  to  reduce  blindness. 

Community  health  and  social  agencies  whose  contacts  with  eye 
clinics  are  farther  removed  than  that  of  the  medical  social  worker  in 
the  clinic,  may  be  equally  anxious  to  prevent  blindness  but  may  not 
knov/  the  importance  of  an  eye  diagnosis  and  the  underlying  factors 
which  require  insistent  follow-up  and  treatment.  Here,  the  home 
teacher  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  interpret  the 
importance  of  the  eye  condition,  can  be  of  great  assistance.  Knowing 
as  she  does  the  severe  handicap  which  blindness  imposes,  she  has  a 
greater  passion  for  service  in  preventing  loss  of  sight  and  can  stim- 
ulate these  agencies  in  their  follow-up  work. 

Some  of  the  eye  conditions  which  cause  the  greatest  amount  of 
blindness  are  interstitial  keratits  and  in  fact  all  of  the  keratitis  condi- 
tions, phlyctenular  and  tubercular,  glaucoma,  progressive  myopia, 
penetrating  injuries,  and  cataracts. 

One  should  pause  here  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  subject  matter  which  follows.  Its  value  lies  in  a  re-statement 
of  what  is  already  known  and  how  this  knowledge  can  be  applied  so 
as  to  permeate  all  of  our  work  in  the  field.  Science  has  contributed 
to  the  control  of  eye  disease  and  the  medical  profession  guides  us  as 
to  how  we  can  supplement  their  work  through  preventive  measures. 
It  is  for  us  to  cooperate  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  support  their  skill. 
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Nutrition. 

The  importance  of  diet  as  affecting  eye  conditions  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  During  any  period  of  economic  depression,  it  is  the 
children  who  may  suffer  later  from  insufficient  nourishment  and  an 
unbalanced  diet.  Lid  conditions,  conjunctivitis  and  corneal  ulcers 
are  some  of  those  which  are  influenced  by  nutrition. 

In  cases  of  diabetic  cataracts,  control  of  diet  is  essential.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  A  woman  who  lived  alone  was  on  a  strict  diet 
which  had  to  be  weighed  and  measured  carefully.  Not  being  able  to 
see,  she  found  it  difficult  to  prepare  her  food  and  lapsed  into  an 
unrestricted  diet.  Under  a  home  teacher's  supervision,  a  volunteer 
was  interested  to  help  in  preparation  of  food  and  for  a  period  of  over 
three  years,  this  woman  was  personally  conducted  to  the  clinic.  Her 
vision  improved  slowly  but  noticeably,  showing  that  the  eye  condition 
had  been  arrested,  pending  final  recommendations  as  to  operation. 

Constitutional  Care. 

Certain  eye  conditions  have  venereal  disease  as  an  underlying 
cause.  If  a  general  physical  examination  has  revealed  one  or  more 
physical  affections  and  perhaps  a  systemic  condition  which  may  be 
related  to  the  eyes,  a  study  of  the  whole  physical  record  and  social 
background  should  be  made  to  determine  if  possible,  whether  or  not 
the  general  physical  condition,  local  infection  or  social  upset,  is  the 
positive  or  the  contributing  factor.  Obviously,  treatment  should  be 
directed  against  the  cause.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  eyes  are  a  part  of  the  whole  structure.  Even  when  a 
systemic  condition  seems  to  be  the  basic  cause  of  the  eye  disturbance, 
an  ophthalmological  examination  should  be  secured. 

Regular  treatment  is  imperative  for  all  eye  conditions  of  venereal 
origin.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  contribute  heavily  to  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Early  constitutional  treatment  faithfully  carried  out  will 
prevent  this  disease  from  attacking  the  eyes.  In  cases  of  even  slightly 
defective  vision  where  the  diagnosis  shows  a  venereal  origin,  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  an  individual  under  treatment  for  the 
necessary  time.  Other  members  of  the  family  should  also  be  examined 
and  treatment  supervised. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  treatment  for  a  blood 
condition  is  advisable  even  when  vision  cannot  be  improved  or 
restored.  Treatment  prevents  further  physical  deterioration  and 
protects  against  loss  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  manifestations  of 
this  disease. 
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A  frequently  encountered  eye  condition  due  to  inherited  syphilis 
is  interstitial  keratitis.  This  eye  condition  improves  in  many  cases 
when  treatment  for  the  blood  condition  is  faithfully  pursued  and 
sometimes  results  in  a  permanent  restoration  of  good  vision.  It  is 
true  that  improvement  in  vision  may  occur  without  treatment  but  if 
the  infection  from  the  blood  condition  is  not  arrested  and  there  is  a 
relapse  with  deterioration  of  vision,  each  relapse  is  likely  to  reduce 
the  vision  to  the  point  that  it  cannot  be  restored. 

To  illustrate:  A  child  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  that  the 
eye  physician  asked  me  to  visit.  He  felt  that  the  child  should  be 
entered  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  that  the  application  should  be 
made  out  at  once.  The  child  could  see  shadows  only  when  I  talked 
with  her  in  the  ward.  An  application  blank  was  secured  and  the 
parents  filled  it  out.  There  was  some  delay  and  by  the  time  that  the 
school  had  accepted  the  child,  she  had  good  vision  and  was  attending 
public  school  classes.  This  was  the  second  relapse  that  she  had  had. 
The  family  had  not  brought  her  back  to  the  clinic  for  treatment  and 
through  neglect,  she  experienced  blindness  for  the  second  time  in  her 
life.  On  discharge  from  the  hospital  and  admission  to  the  regular 
schools,  she  was  very  carefully  followed  up  for  treatment  by  a  local 
worker  and  she  is  still  maintaining  good  vision.  This  need  for  fol- 
low-up treatment  holds  good  for  all  eye  conditions  of  venereal  origin. 

Prenatal  Care 

Prenatal  care  as  affecting  eye  conditions  at  birth  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  Congenital  cataracts  and  interstitial  keratitis  are  the 
most  common  eye  conditions  where  the  venereal  infection  occurs  dur- 
ing the  prenatal  period.  Fortunately,  medical  science  can  detect 
early  evidence  of  syphilis  and  if  prompt  treatment  of  the  mother 
is  begun  early,  the  baby  may  be  born  entirely  free  of  this  disease. 

The  number  of  babies  who  become  blind  from  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum is  much  greater  than  it  should  be.  A  famous  physician  named 
Crede  found  that  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  from  i  to  2  percent 
dropped  cautiously  in  a  baby's  eyes  would  not  hurt  the  eyes  but  would 
kill  the  gonococcus  and  thus  prevent  the  infection  —  when  the  facts 
are  understood,  parents  very  readily  accept  this  precautionary  require- 
ment in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

In  syphilis  of  the  eye,  the  physician  recognizes  an  attack  on  this 
organ  by  a  virulent  disease  already  diffusely  established  in  the  body. 
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In  dealing  with  gonorrhea  of  the  eye  the  physician  is  deahng  with  an 
acute  infection  which  he  tries  to  prevent  from  spreading  from  the 
eye  to  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Focal  Infections. 

Focal  infections  are  frequently  the  seat  of  visual  disturbances 
and  their  removal  can  often  effect  a  complete  cure  without  treatment 
of  the  eye  itself.    Infected  teeth  and  tonsils  can  have  damaging  results. 

Glaucoma  is  an  eye  condition  which  reacts  against  itself  through 
the  nervous  system.  Worry  and  nervous  tension  may  increase  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time,  the  strain  and  apprehen- 
sion connected  with  the  fear  of  becoming  blind  when  a  diminution  in 
vision  is  noticeable,  in  turn  contributes  to  retard  recovery.  Continued 
treatment  is  necessary.  In  early  glaucoma,  the  earlier  eye  condition 
is  diagnosed,  the  better  the  patient's  chances  are  for  retaining  vision. 
Anyone  who  complains  of  eye  trouble  should  be  urged  even  to  the 
extent  of  continuous  and  patient  effort,  to  have  an  eye  examination. 
In  chronic  simple  glaucoma  which  frequently  starts  without  any  mani- 
festation of  pain,  the  realization  of  need  to  be  under  an  eye  physician's 
care  is  often  not  appreciated  by  the  individual.  Only  a  constant 
reminder  and  increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  home  teacher  or 
social  worker  keeps  some  people  under  treatment. 

These  conditions  can  be  alleviated  through  provision  for  relief 
by  welfare  agencies.  The  home  teacher,  nurse  or  social  worker  who 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  should  make  contacts  and  co- 
operate with  community  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  Fre- 
quently, it  may  be  the  home  teacher  who  knows  the  seriousness  of  this 
eye  disease  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  remove  causes  for  nervousness 
and  worry  which  are  so  often  based  on  economic  needs. 

Illustration. 

The  patient  was  suffering  much  pain  and  sight  in  the  left  eye 
was  rapidly  failing.  The  sight  in  the  right  eye  was  completely  gone. 
This  man  had  never  attended  the  clinic  and  when  he  found  he  could 
not  pay  a  private  physician  any  longer,  he  discontinued  visits.  After 
much  persuasion,  a  home  teacher  got  him  to  attend  a  clinic.  An 
operation  was  performed  on  the  right  eye  and  pain  was  relieved.  His 
nerves  improved  as  a  result.  He  reports  regularly  for  treatment  at 
the  hospital,  under  the  supervision  of  the  home  teacher.     The  final 
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outcome  was  vision,  20/40  plus  in  the  left  eye  —  total  blindness  in  the 
right. 

Eye  Injuries  and  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  so  many  children  are  totally  blind  as  the 
result  of  casual  accidents.  When  the  home  is  in  a  rural  community 
and  a  distance  from  a  city  where  there  is  an  eye  physician,  frequently 
the  parents  do  not  seek  advice  in  time.  If  the  injured  eye  is  totally 
blind  and  the  good  eye  seems  to  be  unharmed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
let  the  matter  rest  at  that.  This  of  course,  is  done  in  ignorance  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia  developing  in  the  good 
eye.  This  type  of  case  requires  persistent  effort  and  education  of 
the  parents,  to  first  secure  an  eye  examination  and  next  to  convince 
them  that  the  ophthalmologist's  recommendations  should  be  carried 
out.  When  enucleation  (removal  of  the  injured  eye)  is  advised  the 
home  teacher  or  social  worker  is  confronted  with  the  greater  responsi- 
bility to  educate  the  parents  to  accept  the  ophthalmologist's  advice. 
Parents  are  loath  to  have  an  eye  removed  for  fear  of  disfigurement. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  adults.  They  need  to  be  told  of  the 
risk  that  is  being  taken,  also  that  very  natural  looking  glass  eyes  can 
be  fitted.  The  fact  that  the  good  eye  sometimes  remains  unaffected 
for  a  period  of  years  obscures  the  realization  of  danger  and  estab- 
lished scientific  findings  lose  some  of  their  weight  with  the  patient. 
Yet,  when  the  sight  of  one  eye  is  gone,  total  blindness  is  a  serious 
chance  to  take,  especially  where  children  are  concerned.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  a  surrogate  judge  in  Buffalo  on  the  advice  of  three  ophthal- 
mologists, ordered  the  removal  of  an  injured  eye  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
whose  parents  refused  to  have  this  done. 

When  speaking  of  follow-up  opportunities  which  have  been  lost 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  serious  eye  condition,  I  always  think 
of  the  following  case:  About  two  years  ago  a  school  child  received 
a  penetrating  injury  to  the  right  eye.  The  school  teacher  reported 
decreasing  vision  in  the  uninjured  eye  and  the  school  nurse  reported 
the  case  to  the  school  physician.  Through  this  procedure,  which  was 
quite  what  it  should  be  as  far  as  it  went,  the  parents  were  notified 
that  the  child  should  be  seen  by  an  eye  physician.  This  all  happened 
a  few  weeks  before  the  closing  of  school  for  the  summer.  In  the  fall 
when  the  child  should  return  to  school,  he  was  totally  blind. 

The  case  was  referred  to  us  in  August  but  the  sympathetic  con- 
dition had  progressed  too  far  to  be  arrested.    Now  I  feel  that  within 
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the  limitations  of  their  knowledge  this  case  was  handled  correctly  up 
to  the  point  that  the  parents  were  advised  to  secure  an  eye  examina- 
tion, but  1  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that  had  the  nurse  realized 
the  dangers  of  a  penetrating  eye  injury  and  potential  sympathetic 
ophthalmia,  she  would  not  have  rested  until  she  had  secured  an  eye 
examination  and  satisfied  herself  that  the  child  would  be  cared  for. 
Also,  had  the  school  nurse  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  case  and 
had  she  referred  it  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  immediate 
follow-up  would  have  been  instituted. 

Much  can  be  done  by  teachers  towards  the  prevention  of  accidents 
through  talks  to  the  children  and  in  parents'  meetings  about  the  use 
of  scissors,  knives  and  sharp  instruments  in  play  as  well  as  Fourth 
of  July  explosives. 

Glasses. 

In  cases  of  school  children  where  visual  defects  are  found 
through  routine  vision  testing  by  the  Snellen  chart,  it  is  not  always 
sufficient  when  corrective  glasses  have  been  secured.  The  ophthal- 
mologist's report  and  recommendations  should  be  carefully  followed. 
Home  teachers  can  cooperate  with  social  and  family  agencies  to 
secure  thorough  physical  examinations  in  order  to  know  what  under- 
lying conditions  may  be  responsible  for  the  eye  condition.  Good 
hygiene  and  properly  balanced  diet  which  is  so  necessary  in  treating 
many  eye  conditions,  can  be  supplied. 

Illustration:  A  school  applied  to  an  agency  for  aid  to  purchase 
glasses.  The  history  of  the  case  showed  that  three  years  previously, 
the  child's  health  record  evidenced  urgent  need  for  tonsilectomy. 
Apparently,  great  persuasion  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  parents  who 
refused.  The  following  year,  a  health  examination  revealed  the  same 
condition  plus  a  cardiac  condition.  Absence  from  school  was  approved 
and  pressure  was  again  brought  to  bear  on  the  parents,  for  removal 
of  tonsils.  Again  there  were  no  results.  The  third  year,  the  health 
examination  showed  this  accumulated  record : 

First  year  —  Tonsilectomy. 

Second  year  —  Tonsilectomy  and  care  for  heart  condition. 

Third  year  —  Tonsilectomy,  care  of  heart  condition,  also  loss  of 
vision  (retinal  disturbances). 

The  family  was  approached  again  and  was  only  too  willing  to 
buy  glasses.     The  progressive  breakdown  of  the  child's  organism 
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undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  tonsils.  How  would  glasses  prevent 
further  spread  of  infections  when  the  tonsil  condition  was  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  diminishing  vision? 

Educational  Work. 

The  home  teacher  who  is  herself  bHnd,  has  a  unique  position  in 
the  community  in  which  she  is  working.  What  she  has  to  say,, 
receives  attention  and  makes  a  greater  impression  on  the  listener's' 
mind,  I  think,  because  of  her  authoritative  experience  with  the  mean- 
ing of  blindness.  This  places  an  added  responsibility  upon  her  to 
gain  all  of  the  knowledge  that  she  can  and  to  pass  it  on  to  lay  work- 
ers in  such  a  way  that  their  interest  and  their  own  responsibilities 
will  be  appreciated.  Most  home  teachers  have  opportunities  to  speak 
before  women's  clubs,  at  church  meetings  and  elsewhere.  They  can 
do  much  in  the  field  of  education. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  organized 
medical-social  service  and  an  outstanding  leader  in  arousing  the  con- 
sciousness of  lay  workers  toward  follow-up  responsibilities,  used  to 
say : 

"Always  give  an  illustrative  case  following  any  general 
statement  which  you  want  to  get  across." 

This  is  true,  and  illustrative  material  can  be  drawn  from  any 
home  teacher's  personal  experience. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Report  on  Requirements  for  Home 
Teachers : 

"The  home  teacher  is  a  combination  social  worker  and 
'  instructor  in  missionary  field is   she  not  en- 

gaged in  the  noble  task  of  lifting  people  out  of  the 
abyss  of  despair,  discouragement,  despondency  and 
hopelessness  ?"  "Must  she  not  become  as  St.  Paul  says, 
'all  things  to  all  men'  that  she  may  guide  some  across  the 
bridge  of  mental  darkness  into  light?" 

To  complete  the  picture  of  her  missionary  service  —  may  she  not 
also  be  the  guide  who,  before  reaching  the  bridge  which  need  not 
always  be  crossed,  will  point  the  way  in  other  directions  where,  by 
timely  examination,  care  and  treatment,  the  traveler  may  avoid  dis- 
couragement, despondency  and  hopelessness?  Experiences  of  life 
require  the  crossing  of  many  bridges,  but  fewer  souls  need  ever  reach 
the  bridge  of  "mental  darkness." 
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TANGIBLE  TYPE  AND  OTHER  READING  PROCESSES 
FOR   THE   ADULT   BLIND 

*Margaret  R.  Hogan, 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Several  years  ago  a  friend  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read  any  of 
Laura  Jean  Libby's  books.  My  eyebrows  shot  upward  and  with  all 
the  contempt  I  could  command  I  said,  "No !"  An  argument  ensued, 
he  taking  the  stand  that  this  type  of  literature  filled  a  very  definite 
need  in  the  lives  of  people  whose  sordid  surroundings  and  humdrum 
existence  needed  melodramatic  fiction. 

Since  that  time  I  have  given  the  matter  thought  and  have  won- 
dered whether  or  not  many  of  our  adult  blind  do  not  require  the  same 
sort  of  reading.  In  many  cases  their  lives  are  meagre  and  their  mental 
equipment  limited.  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  task  to  raise  their  standard 
of  literary  tastes,  but  to  give  them  the  kind  of  reading  that  will  bring 
into  their  lives  the  most  happiness. 

A  perusal  of  the  catalogues  of  books  available  to  the  blind 
impresses  upon  me  the  shortness  of  time,  for  there  are  so  many  books 
that  I  want  to  read.  But  would  this  have  the  same  effect  on  many  of 
the  adult  readers  ?  The  persons  who  select  the  books  for  the  blind 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  excellent  literary  tastes.  But  are 
we  giving  to  the  entire  group  of  blind  readers  exactly  what  they 
want  ?  Are  we  serving  all  the  blind,  or  are  we  catering  to  those  who 
have  acquired  discriminating  tastes  ?  This  is  not  a  plea  for  obscenity  ; 
I  think  our  so-called  best  sellers  come  in  this  class  very  often,  but 
for  literature  that  requires  the  least  mental  strain  and  is  most  enter- 
taining ;  not  the  kind  of  book  that  involves  a  problem  which  haunts 
you  when  you  are  trying  to  sleep,  but  literature  which  when  you  have 
finished  reading  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  pleasant  to  the  think- 
ing faculties.  To  illustrate  my  point  more  tangibly :  A  few  years  ago 
several  of  the  Junior  League  girls  decided  to  read  to  some  blind  girls. 
I  asked  them  to  try  to  read  not  what  they  enjoyed  but  what  these 
people  would  enjoy.  They  found  that  these  girls  wanted  very,  very 
light  books.  They  were  not  willing  to  read  these,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  girls  found  every  possible  excuse  not  to  be  present.     About 
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the  same  time  a  lady  came  and  wanted  to  read.  I  explained  to  her 
just  what  kind  of  reading  these  girls  liked.  She  asked  them  and  they 
told  her  that  they  wanted  detective  stories  with  some  love  story  inter- 
woven. She  found  the  right  books,  with  very  good  results.  I  think 
that  nothing  would  have  kept  these  girls  away  from  this  reading.  May 
I  say  that  the  last  mentioned  lady  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  persons 
I  know. 

Another  aspect  of  reading  for  the  blind  and  one  which  we  should 
consider  very  shortly,  is  when  do  we  teach  Braille  to  the  adults  and 
when  Moon ;  or  whether  we  disregard  these  altogether  and  resort  to 
some  recording  mechanism.  I  have  spent  many  hours,  as  I  know  you 
have,  teaching  blind  adults  to  read.  Some  of  them  never  learn,  and 
for  many  it  is  a  herculean  efifort.  Most  of  them  never  read  rapidly 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  worth  the  effort  they  put  into  it. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  not  discuss  at  some  meeting  the  determining 
factors  that  make  us  decide  just  who  shall  learn  Braille,  and  who  shall 
learn  Moon,  or  shall  learn  to  operate  a  mechanical  device  for  reading 
books.  Is  it  fair  to  teach  a  person  the  Braille  alphabet,  and  when  he 
has  after  a  struggle  mastered  it,  tell  him  he  can  read  magazines  and 
books  when  he  has  mastered  two  or  three  hundred  more  signs  ? 

This  paper  has  been  written  not  so  much  to  lay  down  facts  or 
theorize  on  the  books  and  equipment  for  the  blind,  but  to  gain  infor- 
mation from  you,  to  learn  from  your  experience  what  has  been  lack- 
ing in  mine.  It  is  true  that  we  have  different  factual  data  and  this 
varies  widely  from  many  of  our  theories.  But  is  it  not  fair  to  ask 
for  those  we  serve,  more  light  weight  literature  and  shorter  books  ? 
It  appals  many  new  finger  readers  to  learn  that  the  books  he  wants 
to  read  have  four,  six,  or  eight  volumes.  It  almost  astounds  me,  and 
I  have  read  with  my  fingers  all  my  life. 

Please  believe  that  I  want  you  to  help  me  as  I  said  before.  Light 
literature  for  myself  is  most  distasteful,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
many  of  the  books  I  have  read  have  been  more  uplifting  than  this 
so  called  trash.  If  among  us  we  could  agree  about  the  kind  of  light 
reading  which  would  be  in  one  or  two  volumes  and  with  very  few  or 
no  contractions,  I  believe  that  we  would  be  heard  by  those  who  select 
the  books.  Perhaps  the  transcribers  could  be  induced  to  come  to  our 
aid  in  this  matter. 
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HOME  TEACHERS  AND  PENSIONS   FOR  THE   BLIND 

*G.  E.  Pollard, 
Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 


When  our  president  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
I  hesitated  as  I  considered  it  a  two  subject  paper. 

Home  teaching,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  subject  of  itself  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  pension.  Home  teaching  is  a  job  which 
should  be  handled  by  one  individual  and  for  various  reasons  should 
not  be  connected  with  blind  pensions. 

In  Missouri  the  home  teacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pension, 
and  in  my  opinion  should  not.  They  should  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  only  in  a  general  way.  If  the  teacher  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  granting  of  the  pension,  he  or  she  is  likely  to  fall  into  a 
rut  not  to  be  desired.  Be  he  or  she  ever  so  just,  he  or  she  is  apt  to 
be  misunderstood  and  accused  of  partiality.  The  pension  should  be 
kept  separate  and  handled  by  separate  persons,  or  investigators.  In 
this  way  the  teacher  is  free  from  embarrassment.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  my  teaching  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  do  all  of  the  investi- 
gating for  the  pension  department,  but  later  it  was  put  under  a  special 
investigator  whose  duty  was  to  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  work.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  teacher  might  investigate  and  thereby  make 
a  substantial  saving  to  the  state;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the 
expense  is  justified.  Hence  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  two  jobs  and 
should  be  handled  by  two  departments  or  groups  of  workers. 

By  some,  home  teaching  is  defined  as  one  of  the  undeveloped 
sciences.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  developed  but  not  standardized,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  years 
before  this  is  accomplished  as  there  are  so  many  variations  of  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher  and  so  many  different  conditions  under 
which  he  or  she  must  labor.  Labor,  did  I  say?  Well,  this  question 
has  more  than  one  answer.  While  some  feel  that  it  is  labor  in  the 
highest  sense,  there  are  others  who  think  it  a  pleasure  or  enjoyment 
and  pastime. 

The  teachers  who  look  at  the  job  as  laborious  cannot  have  the 
real  natural  spirit  of  the  work  in  them.  They  have  attempted  to 
qualify  as  a  home  teacher  from  the  necessity  of  having  a  job.    While 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  who  look  at  it  as  a  pleasure  or  a 
pastime  have  the  natural  God-given  spirit  within  them,  that  will  make 
them  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  home  of  the  adult  blind.  One  thing 
the  student  looks  forward  to  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
is  his  or  her  coming,  often  counting  days  until  the  next  visit. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  qualifications  of  a  home  teacher.  So 
many  that  I  might  merely  say  there  are  as  many  qualifications  as  there 
are  teachers. 

First,  the  teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  must  be  pleasant  in 
person  and  appearance ;  must  have  a  fair  education ;  must  be  up-to-date 
on  current  events ;  always  well  posted  to  talk  with  farmer,  merchant, 
business  man,  railroad  worker  or  what  not.  Always  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquirer  without  infringing  on  his  or  her 
rights.  The  pupil  has  rights  as  well  as  the  teacher.  In  my  opinion, 
teachers  are  born,  not  made.  If  the  teacher,  sighted  or  blind,  possesses 
the  natural  qualifications  which  a  teacher  should  have  to  get  the  best 
results,  then  he  is  what  I  would  term  born ;  and  he  will  succeed  for 
he  has  that  intuitive  or  natural  ability  which  enables  him  to  contact 
the  student  with  a  positive  contact  which  never  fails  to  produce  results 
without  friction  or  discord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  takes 
an  education  in  the  ordinary  way,  after  finishing  high  school,  looks 
around  for  a  job ;  then  decides  that  about  the  only  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  teach ;  and  in  order  to  cover  his  shortcomings  decides  he  must 
have  a  college  degree  or  some  special  training.  Then  with  a  few  rules 
and  formulas  he  undertakes  to  teach.  Many  and  varied  must  be  the 
obstacles  which  he  must  encounter  along  the  pathway,  and  he  finally 
decides  that  the  work  is  too  heavy  or  hard  and  gives  it  up  in  disgust. 
This  type  of  teacher  reminds  me  of  a  young  man  I  once  knew.  He 
was  good  at  heart,  willing,  and  wanted  to  do  some  great  thing  in  life. 
One  day  as  he  went  along  with  his  work  on  the  farm,  he  decided  that 
the  letters  which  kept  coming  before  him  (P.  C.)  must  mean  Preach 
Christ.  So  accordingly  he  left  the  plough  and  started  out  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  he  returned  to  the  farm 
and  said  he  believed  he  was  mistaken,  that  the  letters  must  have  meant 
Plough  Corn,  and  he  set  to  work  again  ploughing  corn.  After  he  made 
that  decision,  and  had  learned  what  he  was  fitted  for,  he  became  a 
successful  farmer.  There  are  many,  however,  who  do  not  learn  that 
they  are  a  misfit  in  time  to  retrace  their  steps  and  fall  in  line  where 
they  should  be  in  time  to  accomplish  anything  in  life. 
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The  natural  teacher  is  one  who  can  easily  adjust  himself  or  her- 
self to  any  condition.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  individual 
who  has  the  natural  qualifications  and  has  once  had  his  or  her  sight 
can  more  easily  understand  the  other  fellow,  and  can  readily  and 
easily  throw  across  the  dark  abyss  the  life  line;  point  out  the  light 
and  say,  "Come  on,  I  will  help  you."  And  he  will  immediately  take 
hold  of  the  life  line,  for  confidence  has  taken  hold  of  his  whole  being. 
He  feels  that  the  teacher  knows  what  it  is  all  about  and  is  willing  to 
be  led  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.  But  the  teacher  who  has  never 
seen  cannot  understand  the  living  hell  the  newly  blinded  man  has 
forced  upon  him.  I  know  from  personal  experience  what  it  is  to  have 
perfect  sight  and  then  in  the  flash  of  a  gun  to  be  thrown  into  that 
abyss  of  total  darkness  struggling,  groping  and  hunting  for  something 
tangible  to  get  hold  of  to  come  back  into  the  light,  only  to  find  that 
the  light  is  forever  shut  off.  Oh,  what  a  feeling  takes  hold  of  him ! 
Down  in  the  bottomless  chasm,  no  helper.  Then  comes  the  natural 
teacher  who  may  or  may  not  have  special  training,  but  who  has  the 
sympathetic  understanding  which  was  born  in  him.  He  comes  and 
says  to  the  student,  because  he  knows  and  can  understand  the  darkness 
into  which  his  fellow-man  has  fallen,  "This  is  the  way.  Come,  I  will 
help  you."  Immediately  the  lifeline  of  sympathy  is  grasped  and  both, 
with  one  common  understanding,  are  working  to  the  same  goal — the 
restoration  of  the  newly  blinded  individual. 

The  job  is  then  half  done,  for  the  two  hearts  beat  as  one.  The 
natural  teacher  can  enter  into  the  home  quietly  and  gently,  talk  with 
the  family,  point  out  the  way  for  them,  which  is  as  necessary  in  some 
cases  as  to  instruct  the  student.  Too  often  it  is  harder  to  convince  the 
sighted  friends  who  love  us  and  wish  to  help  but  do  not  understand. 
Then  comes  the  vital  moment  for  the  natural  teacher  to  guide  and 
instruct.  The  teacher  should  have  within  himself  or  herself  that 
qualification  of  confidence  which  radiates  to  the  other  fellow  and 
inspires  him  with  a  feeling  that  the  teacher  is  honest ;  for  without 
honesty  you  can  never  succeed.  The  teacher  should  never  try  to 
camouflage  or  try  to  patch  things  up.  He  should  be  honest  in  all 
things;  honest  at  all  times.  Make  your  word  good.  Be  careful  that 
you  keep  the  promise  that  you  have  made.  If  at  times  doubt  creeps 
into  the  mind  of  the  student,  quietly  talk  things  over.  Lay  your  cards 
on  the  table  and  show  the  real  truth  just  as  it  is  and  you  will  win  the 
never   dying   confidence   of   your   student.     The   duties   of    a   home 
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teacher  are  varied  and  numberless.  He  may  enter  a  home  where 
normal  conditions  exist,  or  it  may  be  the  opposite.  There  may  be 
sickness.  There  may  be  a  wedding  just  about  to  take  place.  One 
can  never  tell  just  what  has  happened  since  the  last  visit  or  what 
may  happen,  sO'  that  the  real  teacher  must  be  one  who  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  get  on  the  job  whatever  the  immediate  surroundings  may  be. 
It  may  be  mental  worry.  It  may  be  financial  worries.  You  must  be 
ready  to  help  and  oftentimes  must  bring  the  whole  family  out  of  dark- 
ness. 

In  order  to  save  the  blind  man,  you  must  have  a  variety  of  handi- 
work for  him  as  well  as  for  the  woman.  Something  new  and  up  to 
date ;  the  latest  fad,  and  seasonable.  You  must  be  there  with  the 
goods  if  you  wish  to  win. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  home  teachers  who  have  had  normal 
vision  but  who  have  lost  that  sight  are  much  more  fitted  to  instruct 
the  adult  blind  than  the  individual  who  has  never  seen,  or  even  the 
sighted  teacher.  When  the  sighted  teacher  makes  the  first  approach, 
immediately  there  is  a  barrier  thrown  up  between  the  individual  and 
the  teacher ;  also  between  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  individual 
and  the  teacher.  Invariably  the  student  will  tell  the  sighted  instructor 
that  he  has  sight  and  that  he,  the  student,  is  blind.  If  the  student 
does  not,  his  relatives  or  friends  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  the  pupil  is  blind. 

When  the  blind  teacher  contacts  the  new  individual  and  makes  it 
known  that  he  or  she  is  without  sight  and  can  do  this  or  that  and  is 
willing  to  instruct  the  newly  blinded  person,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
strength  and  security.  The  blind  person  has  no  alibi  and  is  generally 
willing  to  be  led  out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light. 

In  the  case  of  children  this  rule  is  not  so  noticeable,  for  they  are 
more  easily  led  and  more  eager  to  grasp  the  unknown ;  and  most  any- 
one who  can  instruct  them  can  lead  them.  But  it  is  altogether  different 
with  the  older  person  for  his  mind  is  filled  with  doubt  and,  as  we 
Missourians  put  it,  has  to  be  shown.  The  majority  of  students  the 
home  teacher  contacts  are  in  financial  difificulties.  They  have  spent 
their  life's  savings  in  an  effort  to  save  their  vision.  They  need  a  job 
to  take  up  their  mind  and  to  furnish  the  necessities  of  life ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  home  teacher  should  be  able  to  act  in  some  degree  as 
placement  agent. 

If  the  teacher  can  supply  some  kind  of  employment  to  the  student 
he  immediately  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  student  and  his  friends. 
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But  when  theories  and  untried  paths  are  pointed  out,  doubt  again 
takes  hold  of  the  pupil. 

Do  not  allow  your  sympathy  for  the  adult  blind  to  get  the  better 
of  your  own  better  judgment.  Do  not  simply  give  employment  to  the 
individual  because  he  or  she  needs  work,  and  disregard  all  the  quali- 
fications as  to  his  or  her  fitness.  Be  sure  that  the  placement  is  a 
fit  and  not  a  half-hearted  guess  just  to  give  him  a  few  dollars  of 
which  he  is  in  need ;  fit  the  case  to  the  job  and  not  the  job  to  the  case. 


THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  WITH 
LOCAL  AGENCIES 

*CORA  A.  FiTTON, 

Hoine  Teacher,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insiitute  for  the  Blind 

The  duties  of  a  home  teacher  for  any  organization  or  association 
for  the  blind  are  many  and  varied,  home  teaching,  forming  a  very 
important  part  in  the  equation. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  located  in 
the  nation's  capital,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  in  its  home  teaching 
activities.  This  institute  has  employed  a  sightless  home  teacher  for 
the  past  two  years  and  has  sponsored  this  important  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind  since  1900. 

The  selection  of  a  sightless  home  teacher  was  based  upon  mature 
experience  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  City  of  Washington  and  in 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  requires  a  system  for  a  settled 
line  of  work  which  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  among  both  adults  and  children. 
We  all  know  what  benefits  are  to  be  derived  by  adults  through  the 
assistance  of  a  home  teacher.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  all  concerned 
to  prepare  sightless  children  in  their  pre-school  education  and  for 
entry  into  schools  for  the  blind ;  making  it  easier  for  the  children 
themselves,  their  parents,  and  certainly  for  the  teachers  under  whom 
they  are  to  be  placed. 

A  most  important  duty  in  the  field  of  home  teaching  I  find  is 
the  daily  contacts  which  are  made  with  organizations  interested  in 
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welfare  work  for  the  physically  handicapped,  in  order  that  the  great- 
est cooperation  of  all  concerned  can  be  established.  It  naturally 
follows  that  this  leadership  must  be  assumed  by  the  home  teacher  if 
progress  in  this  line  of  work  is  to  be  secured  in  work  for  the  blind, 
more  especially  among  agencies  which  are  concerned  in  helping  per- 
sons handicapped  by  defective  vision. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  experience  in  welfare  and  social  work 
for  the  blind  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  home  teacher.  Sym- 
pathy with  sightless  pupils,  consideration  of  their  point  of  view  and 
the  understanding  of  their  personal  problems,  not  only  with  the  sight- 
less pupils  themselves  but  with  persons  who  are  contacted  and  are 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  are  important  requisites. 

The  sightless  home  teacher  must  rely  upon  intuition  and  upon  a 
very  large  amount  of  common  sense,  and,  above  all,  upon  patience. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether  a 
sightless  or  a  sighted  home  teacher  is  preferable  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  a  sightless  teacher  is  to  be  preferred,  for  there  is  a  deeper 
mutual  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

However,  I  believe  that  local  conditions  should  regulate  if  not 
control  the  choice.  There  are  many  sightless  people  who  lack  initia- 
tive and  because  of  this  lack  are  not  altogether  cooperative.  However, 
in  the  choice  of  a  teacher  there  are  many  important  things  to  con- 
sider since  there  are  many  different  types  of  blind  people  to  be  aided. 

In  our  contacts  we  have  been  fortunate.  There  is  not  time  to  go 
into  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  our  institute,  in  making  these  contacts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Indeed,  we  have  visited  persons  in  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  whenever  a  helping  hand  has  been  requested.  We 
have  worked  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  With  the  co- 
operation of  these  agencies  this  institute  has  established  stands  in  the 
lobbies  of  several  federal  buildings  in  Washington,  thus  providing 
employment  to  local  blind  persons,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
other  government  agencies  we  have  been  able  to  place  several  sightless 
people  in  temporary  government  positions. 

The  local  board  of  education  has  also  been  very  generous  in  ex- 
tending assistance  to  us.     It  has  placed  one  problem  child  in  the 
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Royer-Greaves  School  at  King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania,  paying  all 
tuition,  and  has  cooperated  with  us  in  the  establishment  of  sight  con- 
servation classes  in  public  schools,  and  in  questions  involving  the 
attendance  of  District  pupils  in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  have  always  given  us  material  assistance.  During  their 
last  industrial  exhibit  at  the  Washington  Auditorium,  a  large  booth 
was  furnished  the  institute  in  order  that  the  blind  might  display 
their  work.  Demonstrations  were  given  in  writing  and  the  reading 
of  Braille  books,  piano  tuning,  weaving,  chair  caning,  and  other  manual 
pursuits,  which  greatly  helped  to  publicly  emphasize  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind. 

To  the  Lions  Club  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  It  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  sightless  people  and  their  problems.  This 
interest  has  been  evidenced  in  a  number  of  ways;  in  generous  gifts 
of  white  canes  to  aid  blind  pedestrians,  and  in  help  with  the  talking 
books.  A  number  of  difficulties,  which  looked  complex  and  trouble- 
some to  us,  were  adjusted  promptly  by  its  Committeee  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Conservation  of  Vision. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  at  full  value,  the  publicity 
which  has  been  given  us  by  the  newspapers  of  Washington.  When- 
ever publicity  has  been  needed,  it  has  been  given  willingly  and  in  full 
measure.  Requests  have  never  been  refused,  and  in  many  instances 
publicity  material  has  been  called  for.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  we 
have  the  support  of  the  newspapers  in  all  of  our  activities  and,  in 
connection  with  publicity,  we  are  also  indebted  to  the  national  and 
local  radio  broadcasting  stations,  whch  have  helped  us  materially  with 
broadcasts  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Our  contacts  with  many  of  the  local  hospitals  and,  more  particu- 
larly with  the  Episcopal  Ear,  Eye  and  Throat  Hospital,  have  been 
very  gratifying.  They  have  cooperated  effectively  in  our  work,  send- 
ing patients  to  us  where  our  help  has  been  needed  and  in  making 
financial  arrangements  by  which  hospital  treatment  could  be  obtained 
for  sightless  persons  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Recently  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
cooperate  in  our  program  for  the  conservation  of  vision. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  cooperated  with  the  institute  and  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.     It  has 
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been  helpful  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  tendering  us  the  free  use 
of  its  auditorium  whenever  it  has  been  needed,  for  social  or  other 
types  of  entertainment. 

The  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  have  given  us  much 
assistance.  One,  a  proprietor  of  a  large  department  store,  Radford 
Moses,  has  placed  a  section  of  his  store  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
where  exhibits  and  sales  are  made.  Two  young  blind  women  conduct 
this  department  and  it  has  been  a  profitable  undertaking. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  is  at  present  giving 
assistance  to  effect  regulations  by  which  safety  signs  may  be  placed 
on  intersections  near  organizations  doing  work  for  the  blind,  and  for 
the  legal  use  of  white  canes  exclusively  by  the  blind.  This  is  an 
added  protection  for  the  blind  employees  of  these  agencies  or  those 
who  visit  such  organizations. 

We  have  had  fine  cooperation  with  Toe  H  and  we  did  consider- 
able work  with  them.  They  gave  us  valuable  information  and  assist- 
ance in  compiling  a  permanent  register  by  means  of  which  we  know 
how  many  blind  are  located  in  Washington  and  in  nearb}^  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  their  degree  of  blindness  and  cause.  This  has  helped 
us  in  some  cases  to  obtain  employment  for  them,  or  give  the  blind 
assistance  when  needed. 

The  D.  C.  A.  W.  B.  has  all  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  group 
in  its  membership  and  the  cooperation  of  this  organization  is  close 
and  dependable. 

Another  pleasant  and  helpful  contact  has  been  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  has  given  us  motor  service  whenever  requested  so  that 
pupils  or  blind  people  could  reach  destinations  desired. 

Also,  through  this  agency,  a  pageant  to  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  blind  was  given.  The  Congressional  Library  and  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  furnished  all  needed  materials  and  books,  mak- 
ing delivery  of  same. 

Recently  we  have  contacted  the  George  Washington  University, 
interviewing  three  young  women  who  were  writing  papers  on  the 
blind  and  their  pursuits.  They  were  interested,  and  further  contacts 
will  be  made.  We  recently  gave  a  demonstration  at  the  Junior  Girls' 
College  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  for  the  psychology  class,  showing 
and  explaining  the  work  and  the  talking  book.     We  have  frequently 
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demonstrated  this  book  in  schools,  luncheon  clubs  and  in  a  number  of 
private  homes. 

The  work  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  with  its  guide  dogs  has  also 
been  demonstrated,  the  last  occasion  being  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Soroptomist  Club  where  French  S.  Hufty,  secretary  of  the  insti- 
tute, was  present,  with  his  dog.  Mr.  Hufty  gave  a  talk  on  the  Seeing 
Eye,  its  aims,  etc.  I  spoke  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  talking 
book.  Much  interest  was  shown  —  so  much,  indeed,  that  through  this 
organization  a  dog  is  to  be  presented  to  a  young  blind  man  of  our 
city,  who  is  at  present  operating  a  news  stand  in  a  federal  building ; 
at  present  he  is  attending  the  Seeing  Eye  school  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  is  being  trained  with  his  dog. 

In  addition  to  this  already  long  list  I  would  like  to  mention  other 
activities  and  units  which  have  been  met  and  from  which  we  have 
received  valuable  assistance ;  the  District  Grocers'  Association  at  its 
annual  food  shows,  where  we  have  had  a  booth  for  exhibits ;  Better 
Homes  Exposition  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  rail- 
road, the  theatres,  the  moving  picture  houses — all  have  given  great 
assistance. 

In  all  these  pursuits  the  home  teacher  must  lend  a  hand  —  beside, 
giving  all  assistance  possible  in  work  of  the  institute  and  its  em- 
ployees. There  is  another  thing  which  the  home  teacher  must  com- 
bat —  the  peculiar  attitude  of  a  number  of  sighted  people,  especially 
in  homes,  who  feel  that  the  blind  can  or  cannot  do  what  is  expected 
of  them  in  the  way  of  progress  or  efficiency.  This  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult. Yet,  in  all,  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  work  and  am  glad  indeed 
to  have  been  helpful.  I  am  thankful,  too,  for  what  it  has  done  for  me  : 
for  the  experience  has  taught  me  many  things, — given  me  a  broader 
outlook. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  FITTON'S  PAPER 

*Ethel  L.  Harvey, 
Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

We  have  just  listened  to  an  excellent  paper  on  "Cooperation  of 
the  Home  Teacher  With  Local  Agencies"  and  we  are  deeply  grateful 
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to  Miss  Fitton  for  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  she  has  handled 
this  subject.  But,  before  discussing  the  outstanding  points  set  forth 
in  her  paper,  let  us  consider  the  subject  from  the  angle,  "Work  for 
the  Blind  Should  Pay  Back  Some  of  Its  Debts."     May  we  not  ask: 

1.  Are  we  as  home  teachers  doing  as  much  for  the  community 
as  we  should  ? 

2.  Do  we  assist  in  community  drives  and  efforts  whenever  possi- 
ble? 

3.  Should  we  not  be  mindful  of  all  of  the  assistance  given  us  and 
in  return  be  ready  to  give  something  ourselves  ? 

These  are  important  considerations  and,  if  we  were  to  put  the 
question  to  a  vote,  we  dare  say  that  every  home  teacher  would  agree 
that  we  can  never  fully  repay  the  debt  workers  for  the  blind,  and  the 
bHnd  themselves,  owe  to  local,  state  and  national  agencies.  We  would 
be  unanimous,  however,  in  our  conviction  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  do  our  bit  to  show  our  goodwill  and 
appreciation. 

Before  going  further,  it  might  be  well  to  consult  the  dictionary 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word  "agency."  Funk  and  Wagnall's  gives  us 
the  following  definition :  "Operation,  action  or  an  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  business  for  another."  It-is  in  the  light  of  the 
third  part  that  we  have  come  to  regard  agencies,  but,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  all  groups  rendering  services  we  shall  use  the  complete  defin- 
ition. There  are  many  groups  who  serve  the  cause  of  the  blind  faith- 
fully and  yet  are  not  recognized  as  "agencies,"  such  as  service  clubs, 
churches,  public  schools,  newspapers,  broadcasting  companies,  and 
many  others.  If  we  are  to  be  mindful  of  the  importance  of  coopera- 
ting with  agencies  in  the  broader  sense  we  must  consider  our  attitude 
toward  every  public  and  private  organization  in  our  community  and 
neighborhood. 

Are  we  as  home  teachers  doing  as  much  for  our  community  and 
neighborhood  as  we  should  ?  Are  we  ?  In  what  manner  can  we  help  ? 
We  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents ;  we  can  never  hope 
to  repay  financially  all  that  is  being  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  But  there  are  many  little  ways  in  which  we  can  prove  we  are 
public  spirited  citizens. 
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To  illustrate:  One  of  our  teachers  is  an  excellent  bridge  player 
and  attends  many  community  card  parties  given  to  raise  funds  for 
local  causes.  In  this  way,  she  is  doing  her  bit  to  repay  her  community 
for  all  it  does  to  assist  her  in  her  work,  and  at  the  same  time  is  making 
new  friends  for  the  blind.  She  is  recognized  as  a  useful  member  of 
society  because  she  has  caught  the  vision  of  "Serve  others,  if  you 
would  be  served." 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  our 
state  prisons  to  society.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  our  state  board  had 
a  call  for  a  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  finger  reading  to  two  blind 
men  at  our  state  prison.  She  taught  these  men  to  read  and  brought 
great  comfort  into  their  lives  for  their  days,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  spent  in  idleness  and  brooding,  were  made  less  dreary  by 
her  services.  Here  was  one  opportunity  to  serve,  with  a  definite  know- 
ledge in  advance  that  the  courtesy  would  not  be  returned.  We  all 
know  the  joy  of  such  unselfish  service  and  count  it  a  privilege  indeed 
to  render  it. 

Many  of  us  are  not  placed  so  we  can  assist  in  community  drives 
or  efforts,  but  all  of  us  are  situated  so  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
local  functions,  such  as,  soliciting  for  church  suppers,  or  offering  our 
services  in  some  other  small  way,  such  as  typists,  where  notices  are  to 
be  sent  out,  or  taking  part  in  local  entertainments.  But  where  it  is 
possible,  the  home  teachers  should  do  her  part  in  aiding  community 
drives  and  efforts. 

For  instance :  One  home  teacher  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
community  drive  to  go  over  the  top,  in  her  home  town,  by  securing 
subscribers  through  personal  interviews,  and  by  talking  to  small 
groups  in  behalf  of  the  drive.  She  herself,  was  in  no  position  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund  but  she  did  her  bit,  in  this  manner,  thus  paying 
back  in  small  measure  some  of  the  debts  work  for  the  blind  owes 
its  friends. 

We  should  ever  be  mindful  of  all  of  the  assistance  given  us  and 
be  ready  to  do  our  bit  in  return.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  show  our  gratitude  and  make  ourselves  useful. 

Someone  has  said,  "The  blind  do  not  know  how  to  say  'thank 
you,'  but  they  seem  to  think  that  the  seeing  must  do  for  them."  We  as 
home  teachers  can  do  much  to  correct  this  impression.    We  can  instil 
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into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  that  they  should  render  little  services  to 
their  friends,  and  encourage  them  to  develop  the  habit  of  saying 
"thank  you."  How  far  the  practice  of  the  common  courtesies  of  life 
go  toward  establishing  a  better  understanding  between  those  who  see 
and  those  who  do  not,  we  have  no  way  of  judging.  But  it  costs  nothing 
to  be  appreciative,  to  write  a  note  of  thanks  for  some  service  rendered 
by  some  agency,  and  to  inquire  if  we  may  be  of  service.  We  should 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  must  do  our  part  as  home  teachers  to 
lift  the  blind  out  of  the  sorry  category  "the  poor  blind/'  We  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  show  the  public  that  we  can  give  as  well  as  receive. 

For  instance :  In  a  certain  locality  the  home  teacher  was  working 
up  a  Christmas  sale.  Through  the  T.  A.  B.  Society,  she  was  able  to 
secure  an  empty  store,  rent  free,  for  the  week  from  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  owner  of  the  store  was  a  coal  dealer.  By  telling  her  friends 
of  his  generosity,  she  was  instrumental  in  securing  new  patrons  for 
him  and  their  trade  amounted  to  over  $300.  The  interesting  part  of 
this  episode  was  that  her  friends  told  him  they  were  purchasing  their 
winter's  supply  of  coal  from  him  because  of  his  generosity  to  Miss  X. 
The  dealer  passed  on  this  information  to  the  teacher  and  said  he 
deeply  appreciated  what  she  had  done. 

We  could  go  on  listing  ways  in  which  our  debt  to  local  agencies 
and  individuals  might  be  paid  in  small  measure,  but  sufficient  examples 
have  been  cited  to  bring  out  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize ;  "Work 
for  the  bind  should  pay  back  some  of  its  debts." 

The  American  Foundation  has  for  its  slogan  "Help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves."  If  the  home  teachers  were  to  select  one,  might  it 
not  be  well  to  consider  "Work  for  the  blind  should  pay  some  of  its 
debts  ?" 

In  conclusion,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that,  if  we  are  to  cooperate 
with  local  agencies,  we  must  show  our  sportsmanship  and  goodwill  by 
rendering  any  little  service  we  can  in  return  for  the  larger  ones  re- 
ceived; we  must  strive  to  induce  our  pupils  to  practice  the  common 
courtesies  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  saying  "thank  you ;"  and  finally, 
we  should  endeavor  to  take  our  place  in  a  dignified  and  useful  way 
among  the  organizations  of  the  community. 
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EXECUTIVES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS  AND 
STATE  ASSOCIATIONS 

*S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 
Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Secretary 


IN  WHAT  PROPORTION  SHOULD  EMPHASIS  BE 
PLACED  ON  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS,  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  BOTH  INDUS- 
TRIALLY AND  OCCUPATIONALLY,  AND 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE 

Mary  E.  Ryder, 
Executive  Director,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  assigned  to  me  I  am  answering  these 
questions  only  as  they  refer  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

With  8147  known  blind  people  in  Missouri,  and  realizing  that 
adequate  measures  to  discover  cases  early  and  have  proper  treatment 
furnished,  can  prevent  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  bhndness,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  that  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision,  prevention  of  blindness,  and  to  the  salvaging  of  sight. 
While  it  is  true  that  by  preventing  blindness  the  state  department  of 
education  is  saved  money  (because  it  costs  more  to  educate  a  blind 
child  than  a  sighted  one),  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  prob- 
ably saved  the  yearly  payment  of  the  blind  pension,  and  the  added 
expense  of  conducting  sheltered  workshops ;  yet  the  greatest  saving 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  we  cannot  estimate  the 
real  economic  loss  to  the  state  when  a  citizen  loses  his  sight. 

This  very  important  phase  of  the  work  does  not  always  appeal  to 
those  who  can  make  such  a  program  possible.  There  is  such  a  definite, 
tangible  appeal  that  goes  out  from  the  group  already  sightless,  that 
sometimes  those  into  whose  hands  rests  the  allocation  of  funds  lack 
the  vision  to  appropriate  money  looking  toward  the  eradication  of 
blindness. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  executive  director  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  February,  1933,  I  did  so  faced  with  the 
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disappointment  of  not  having  received  an  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature for  prevention  of  blindness.  Apparently  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  budget  requested  by  the  former  executive  director  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  was  disregarded  and  funds  for  a 
development  of  the  prevention  program  asked  for,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  mistake  was  costly  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  had  a  prevention  of  blindness  set  up  and  the 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  a  program  that  had  received  nation- 
wide commendation,  yet  most  of  the  activities  of  the  department  had 
to  be  discontinued  for  the  biennium. 

However  I  approached  the  1935  Legislature  with  renewed  zeal 
and  with  the  sincere  conviction  that  their  first  concern  should  be  to 
make  available  funds  to  carry  on  a  prevention  program. 

Where  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  is  not  a  part  of  the 
state  commission  or  association  for  the  blind,  it  would  seem  that  very 
close  cooperation  should  exist  between  the  agencies  with  all  forces 
directed  toward  the  maintaining  of  a  well  planned  and  all  inclusive 
prevention  program,  the  ultimate  aim  being  a  time  when  the  affliction 
of  blindness  shall  be  lifted  from  among  men. 

Employment  of  the  Blind  (industrially  and  occupationally) 

Secondary  only  to  prevention  is  the  program  of  employment.  As 
early  as  the  elementary  grades,  training  should  be  given  looking 
toward  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  employment,  remunerative  or 
therapeutic. 

The  rehabilitation  of  blind  adults  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
same  objective,  for  there  could  be  no  existence  more  depressing  than 
darkness  with  enforced  idleness. 

In  Missouri  there  are  few  avenues  of  employment  open  to  blind 
people,  and  I  am  wondering  if  this  does  not  exist  in  most  states  in  a 
varying  degree  of  course,  for  Dr.  Best  has  said  "In  the  vast  number 
of  the  occupations  of  men,  vision  constitutes  such  an  indispensable 
qualification  that  to  those  persons  bereft  of  it  a  more  or  less  effectual 
bar  is  imposed  upon  entry  into  them,  very  many  being  closed  alto- 
gether." And  again  "-  -  -  blindness,  if  not  totally  disabling  for  gain- 
ful occupations  those  whom  it  afflicts,  lays  upon  them  such  a  heavy 
hand  that  the  range  found  left  is  exceedingly  contracted — the  earning 
power  of  the  blind  becomes  highly  restricted,  and  their  task  of  secur- 
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ing  remunerative  employment  which  will  support  them  proves  an 

extremely  difficult  one" and  yet  in  another  place  "most  persons 

deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight  are  deprived  of  such  a  prime  essential 
that  they  are  unable  to  engage  in  industrial  employment  as  other  men 
do  who  are  not  so  handicapped,  and  thus  to  provide  themselves,  un- 
assisted and  single  handed  with  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Work  should  be  an  heritage  for  all  who  earnestly  desire  it,  but  no 
doubt  as  workers  with  and  for  the  handicapped  you  are  primarily 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  remunerative  employment  as  a 
requisite  for  a  livelihood.  These  are  the  individuals  who  should  be 
given  first  concern,  especially  the  industrially  blind,  who  although 
having  vision  so  diminished  as  to  be  barred  from  industry,  yet  have 
vision  greater  than  fixed  by  the  blind  pension  law. 

In  planning  for  the  training  and  employment  of  those  eligible  to 
and  needing  work,  the  records  in  Missouri  reveal  that  the  majority  of 
applications  are  for  the  work  in  one  of  our  sheltered  work  shops,  thus 
indicating  that  they  represent  the  "manual  labor"  group.  Therefore 
concentration  has  been  directed  toward  the  subsidizing  and  super- 
vising of  our  seven  sheltered  work  shops,  six  for  men  and  one  for 
women,  where  we  train  and  employ  blind  people  to  make  brooms, 
mops  and  rugs. 

In  addition  to  the  shops  our  home  industries  department  main- 
tains a  workroom  where  blind  women  are  trained  and  employed  in 
hand  and  machine  sewing  and  the  making  of  mats.  They  also  prepare 
and  send  work  into  the  homes  of  blind  women  capable  of  hand  and 
machine  sewing  and  who  need  the  remuneration  from  such  work. 
These  home  workers  are  trained  in  simple  handicrafts  by  members  of 
our  home  teaching  staff. 

We  have  been  able  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  American  Red 
Cross'  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  in  training  a  blind  woman  in  the 
making  of  mattresses  and  upholstering  of  furniture;  a  young  blind 
man  as  a  masseur;  and  the  aid  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
providing  a  scholarship  for  a  partially  blind  boy  in  his  third  year  at 
college. 

Missouri  has  a  number  of  well  trained  professional  blind  people, 
some  of  whom  ask  or  need  no  aid  from  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  carrying  on  in  a  gainful  occupation,  others  just  as  well 
trained  are  idle  and  repeated  attempts  have  failed  to  place  them  in  a 
paying  position  in  the  particular  field  for  which  they  are  trained. 
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Some  of  these  individuals,  despite  their  background  and  training,  find 
it  necessary  to  supplement  their  own  earnings  with  the  blind  pension. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  Missouri  there  are  few  employment 
opportunities  open  to  blind  men  and  women,  one  of  the  chief  causes 
being  the  bars  imposed  by  the  compensation  law.  Even  when  industry 
would  be  willing  and  is  convinced  that  a  blind  person  can  perform 
certain  duties  in  their  plant,  the  insurance  laws  will  not  permit  them 
accepting  a  person  with  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  our  employment  executives  should  let 
up  on  their  continual  quest  for  work  for  blind  people  outside  of  the 
sheltered  shops  and  work-rooms,  nor  do  I  believe  in  training  an  indi- 
vidual even  though  he  or  she  may  have  a  desire  or  an  aptitude  for  a 
certain  vocation,  if  there  is  not  a  field  for  his  labor  or  a  market  for 
his  product,  after  the  period  of  training  has  been  completed. 

In  this  respect  I  am  thinking  of  the  training  of  the  blind  as 
switchboard  operators.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies can  and  will  build  special  boards  so  they  can  be  operated  by  a 
blind  person,  and  also  that  they  will  train,  free  of  charge,  operators 
until  they  are  proficient  to  the  extent  that  they  will  give  them  a  recom- 
mendation. But,  why  train  blind  operators  when  mercantile  houses, 
and  even  institutions  will  not  use  blind  labor  for  this  operation. 

Another  occupation  which  seems  to  continue  to  be  desired  by 
blind  people  is  basket  making.  The  material  to  teach  this  craft  is 
costly,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  sale  for  blind-made  baskets  in  compe- 
tition with  sighted  made  baskets  in  Missouri. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  even  right  to  spend  the  taxpayers 
money,  or  to  buoy  up  the  spirits  of  a  blind  person  by  giving  him  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  when  there  is  no  avenue  open  to  follow  that  occu- 
pation profitably. 

Employment  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  pro- 
grams, but  I  believe  in  order  to  eliminate  lost  motion  and  further  the 
endeavor  in  each  community,  that  we  should  be  courageous  enough  to 
honestly  face  the  conditions  existing.  Just  as  there  are  among  sighted 
people,  more  lay  than  professional  people,  this  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
blind  in  Missouri.  Therefore  the  major  problem  is  providing  remun- 
erative employment  for  this  group  of  the  "factory  type"  who  have 
lost  their  vision  in  adult  life,  and  who  were  factory  or  agricultural 
workers  when  sighted. 
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The  communities  having  such  groups  of  employable  blind  persons 
should  feel  a  definite  responsibility  toward  them.  While  our  state  is 
willing  to  sponsor  an  employment  enterprise  for  them,  to  the  extent  of 
making  a  subsidy  available  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  com- 
munity should  conduct  such  a  shop,  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factured articles,  provide  a  suitable  building,  and  render  any  other 
assistance  to  keep  the  factory  operating  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
without  accumulating  a  deficit,  the  main  objective  being  to  furnish 
remunerative  employment  to  the  blind  citizenry  of  the  locality  in  need 
and  capable  of  work. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  employment  for  the  blind  may  vary 
in  different  localities,  yet  no  doubt  as  a  whole  it  is  very  similar,  and 
our  aim  should  be  to  meet  the  need  for  whatever  type  is  most  preva- 
lent. 

Relief  for  the  Unemployable 

The  keynote  of  the  law  outlining  the  duties  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  reads  "PROVIDED  HOWEVER  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  state  should  be  used  for  solely  chari- 
table puposes  ;  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  article  being  to  encourage 
capable  blind  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  labor  and  to  provide  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness." 

Because  of  this  we  have  never  carried  on  a  program  to  furnish 
relief  to  the  unemployed.  Our  state  has  many  and  numerous  relief 
agencies  and  since  they  are  participants  in  local  and  federal  funds 
allotted  for  this  purpose  they  handle  all  relief  cases.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  some  instances  they  handle  them  to  the  extent  of  refusing  re- 
lief or  employment  to  the  sighted  members  of  the  family  when  there 
is  a  blind  member  receiving  the  pension,  compelling  the  pensioner  to 
stretch  his  allowance  to  cover  the  diversified  needs  of  the  entire  family. 
Our  pension  law  is  very  clear  on  this  point  saying  that  it  is  a  "Mis- 
demeanor to  divert  pension  from  person  to  whom  paid.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  organization,  society,  group  or  association 
to  request,  require,  coerce,  solicit  or  induce  any  pensioner  under  this 
article  to  contribute,  donate,  give,  allot  or  part  with,  unwillingly,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  any  moneys  received  as  a  pension  -  -  -  and 
any  person,  agent  or  representative  of  such  organization,  society, 
group,  or  association  who  commits  any  such  act  or  acts  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  for  the 
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Blind  to  investigate  all  such  cases  coming  to  its  attention  and  report 
same  to  the  proper  authorities." 

The  recipient  of  the  pension  is  also  required  to  requisition  to  the 
state  auditor  and  to  supply  with  it  a  sworn  statement  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  his  or  her  sole  use,  etc.,  and  of  course  compelling  them  to 
deviate  from  this  sworn  statement  is  unfortunate,  but  it  has  occurred 
frequently  in  our  state. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  pension  is  granted  in  Missouri 
merely  makes  of  it  a  compensation,  as  it  were,  in  lieu  of  the  loss  of 
sight  and  in  its  strictest  sense  it  is  not  a  relief  measure. 


THE  INTEGRATION  OF  BLIND  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 
WITH  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

*MuRRAY  B.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

If  all  the  blind  of  the  country  were  gathered  in  one  city,  they 
would  constitute  a  community  the  size  of  Norfolk,  Des  Moines  or 
Spokane.  Old  age  would  predominate  in  this  city  and  many  would  be 
in  ill  health.  Instead  of  30,000  school  children,  there  would  be  fewer 
than  10,000.  Of  every  three  inhabitants,  two  would  be  unemployable. 
Even  among  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  in  every  six 
would  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  work.  There  would  be  no 
large  factories  or  department  stores.  Business  would  center  in  small 
one  and  two-man  shops  and  manufacture  would  resemble  the  handi- 
craft methods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  would  be  libraries  and 
churches  and  concert  halls  in  plenty  but  few  parks  and  play  grounds 
for  active  sports.  The  street  car,  the  fire  engine,  and  the  automobile 
would  have  no  place  in  that  city  of  the  blind.  Life  would  be  sedentary 
and  slow. 

Callings  would  be  restricted.  Preachers  and  lawyers  might  flour- 
ish but  doctors  and  nurses  could  practice  with  little  success.  Teachers, 
musicians,  and  salesmen  would  out-number  laborers  and  artisans.  One 
might  find  scores  of  piano  tuners  but  never  a  plumber  or  plasterer. 
Criminals  would  be  there  and  judges  to  sentence  them  but  no  police- 
men to  arrest  them.    A  few  farmers  would  raise  cotton  and  wool  and 
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a  few  weavers  would  make  it  into  cloth  but  men  and  women  might 
still  wear  only  sim.ple  clothing  since  tailors  and  seamstresses  would  be 
scarce.  Small  farms  and  truck  gardens  might  yield  scant  food  but 
cooks  would  be  few.  In  every  line  of  endeavor,  occupations  would  be 
out  of  all  balance. 

Such  a  city  might  be  intellectually,  morally,  and  politically  self 
sufficient  but  economically  it  would  be  self  destructive.  It  would  soon 
revert  to  the  medieval  if  not  to  the  primitive.  Like  that  town  in  Mex- 
ico where  all  the  inhabitants  are  blind,  its  men  and  women  would 
finally  resort  to  groping  about  on  hands  and  knees  for  a  browsy  living. 

The  blind,  however,  are  not  so  colonized.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  American  life.  All  the  moral,  the  cultural,  the  material 
resources  of  the  country  help  sustain  them.  In  turn,  they  contribute 
to  organized  society  what  intellectual,  what  administrative,  what  in- 
dustrial power  is  theirs  to  give.  They  can  no  more  be  fluxed  and 
drawn  off  from  this  American  crucible  than  can  our  orphans,  our 
widows  with  children,  our  paroled  convicts  or  reduced  gentlewomen, 
our  children  of  marked  racial  stock,  or  any  other  typical  victims  of 
sociological  maladjustment.  Any  man,  no  matter  how  standardized 
an  American  he  may  be,  can  be  particularized  under  many  class  heads 
and  sub  heads.  Blindness  is  one  of  those  sub  heads,  placing  him  for 
certain  special  treatment  in  groups  that  interweave  and  interlock  in 
our  society ;  so  closely  knit  into  the  home,  into  the  church,  into  life 
itself  that  we  could  not  unravel  them  without  disturbing  the  social 
fabric  itself.  The  problem  is  one  of  adjusting  the  blind  to  the  social 
order  and  not  of  fitting  them  to  a  blind  world.  It  is  also  a  task  of 
shaping  the  social  order  for  the  blind  so  that  they  may  function  in  it 
with  little  chafing  and  no  injury.  A  program  for  their  relief  is  already 
integrated  into  the  general  scheme;  any  withdrawal  would  be  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  entire  structure  of  blind  relief. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  two  schools  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  Answering  a  questionnaire  for  this  paper,  some,  although  they 
are  in  the  minority,  contended  for  strict  divorcement — of  all  care  of 
the  blind  from  all  other  relief.  Most  responses  declared  for  interplay 
between  all  interested  social  agencies  under  the  leadership  of  that  one 
specializing  upon  the  blind.  Dr.  French  contends  that  it  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  blind  to  regard  them  as  a  class  apart.  They  are  not  so 
peculiar  as  to  demand  peculiar  remedies.    Their  problems  of  employ- 
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ment,  rehabilitation,  and  relief  are  so  intimately  tied  in  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  that  no  segregation  can  in  the  long  run  benefit  them. 

Why  the  blind  out  of  all  the  disability  groups  should  be  marked 
for  autonomous  segregation  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  civili- 
zation. Other  groups  like  the  deformed,  the  paralytic,  and  the  palsied 
are  socially  and  economically  handicapped.  Their  physical  disfigure- 
ment militates  against  them  but  organized  care  for  them  has  never 
been  effected.  The  deaf  and  the  psycopathic  have  specialized  educa- 
tion and  training  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  custodial  care  but  little 
has  been  done  to  develop  among  them  a  class  distinct  in  society.  Some- 
how, in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  the  blind  have  stirred  the  melancholy 
emotions.  The  first  pages  of  Genesis  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
blinded  men  of  Sodom  wearying  themselves  before  the  house  of  Lot. 
Every  biblical  reference  to  blindness  is  direful — "the  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  the  blind,"  and  "the  blind  man  groping  his  way  along  the 
wall  at  noonday."  Even  in  our  own  syncopated  times,  when  the  blind 
are  mentioned,  someone  is  sure  to  pull  out  the  tremolo  stop  and  play 
the  White  Cane  Blues.  In  the  13th  and  later  in  the  i8th  century,  these 
feelings  of  compassion  brought  about  benevolent  guilds  and  societies 
for  the  sightless.  At  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  advanced  peoples 
everywhere  set  up  schemes  for  the  rehabilitation  and  the  relief  of  the 
blind.  The  blind  themselves  and  their  workers  and  friends  protest 
that  theirs  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  afflictions  and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  lesser  marks  of  civilization  that  blind  adults  are  drawn  into 
units  and  bestowed  with  special  employment,  special  subsidies,  and 
special  intellectual  and  material  care.  Sociologists  may  one  day  ask 
the  question  whether  blind  men  and  women  might  not  have  fared 
better  at  the  hands  of  society  as  individuals  than  as  consolidated  re- 
cipients of  organized  aid.  Might  we  not  today  have  had  to  plead  less 
hard  for  a  place  in  the  sun  if  we  had  not  been  banded  together  and 
marched  out  of  the  sun  ?  Here  are  some  implications  that  should  give 
us  pause. 

The  benefits  of  this  systemized  help  are  here,  however,  immediate 
and  real.  No  wise  worker  for  the  blind  can  afford  to  disdain  them. 
In  normal  times,  society  is  eager  in  most  instances  to  confer  its  favors. 
Agencies  for  the  blind  are  alert  to  gain  every  advantage  of  legislation 
and  private  contribution.  We  are  all  quick  to  glorify  our  cause,,  to 
educate  the  world  to  believe  that  the  blind  need  only  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves.     That  publicity,  however,  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
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If  we  strike  down  emotional  public  opinion  with  one  edge,  we  must 
take  care  that  the  other  side  of  the  blade  does  not  lacerate  those 
whom  we  would  champion.  We  must  take  care  not  to  set  up  in  the 
minds  of  our  blind  false  evaluations  of  their  own  weight  or  false 
notions  of  society's  obligation  to  them.  A  healthy  and  constructive 
sentiment  toward  the  blind  demands  an  equally  healthy  and  construc- 
tive sentiment  from  them.  Herein  lies  the  wholesome  psychological 
effect  of  integrating  our  work  with  that  of  general  welfare.  The 
beggar's  crust  is  hard  fare  but  you  can  also  get  a  bad  case  of  personal- 
ity dyspepsia  from  too  much  of  the  idler's  jelly  cake.  Most  of  us  have 
seen  the  deleterious  results  in  individual  cases  of  the  pampering  of 
some  blind  persons  by  a  rapturous  club  woman  or  an  ill  advised  ser- 
vice society.  Likewise,  groups  of  our  charges  may  deteriorate  under 
gratuitous  aid.  Wisely  must  we  direct  our  giving  so  that  it  may,  in 
the  case  of  the  able,  lead  to  rehabilitation  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
debilitated,  to  proper  social  service  standards.  Case  work  ideals 
demand  that  we  must  leave  our  clients  strengthened  in  morale  as  well 
as  in  body.  The  highest  ideals  of  our  own  specialized  phase  of  wel- 
fare work  demand  that  we  leave  them  integral  parts  of  the  social 
structure.  Segregation  destroys  this  social  assimilation.  Integrata- 
tion  tends  to  build  it  up. 

The  times  are  out  of  joint  today  and  afty  standard  of  procedure 
that  works  well  in  the  morning  may  be  obsolete  before  nightfall. 
Social  workers  generally  agree  that  methods  are  always  in  the  making 
but  are  seldom  finally  confirmed.  Like  the  war,  with  a  daily  changing 
technique  of  surgery,  the  Depression  is  evolving  new  conceptions  of 
social  service.  An  approach  to  the  relief  problem  of  the  blind  that 
was  orthodox  in  1929  may  today  be  sadly  out  moded.  This  is  true 
for  two  particular  reasons.  In  the  days  of  plenty,  we  did  not  have  to 
be  so  thrifty  as  we  do  in  the  days  of  famine.  Again,  the  general  and 
widespread  unemployment  has  complicated  all  rehef  questions.  In 
other  words,  we  must  tighten  our  belts  for  lack  of  funds  and  we  must 
share  our  pittance  with  men  and  women  who  are  able  bodied.  Poverty 
is  epidemic  now-a-days  and  the  doctors  are  trying  out  unprecedented 
remedies.  When  the  pestilence  has  passed,  we  shall  still  have  the 
chronic  cases  but  we  shall  know  better  what  palliatives  to  administer. 
In  the  midst  of  the  scourge  we  cannot  well  say  what  nostrums  are 
specific.  We  workers  for  the  blind  must  learn  along  with  the  rest  to 
meet  new  situations  with  new  approaches. 
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When  we  return  again  to  normal  times,  we  shall  have  to  take  up 
once  more  the  wider  aspects  of  relief  for  the  blind.  Most  of  the 
workers  who  wrote  advice  for  this  paper  complained  that  present  care 
of  their  people  was  little  more  than  stop-gap  relief.  Much  of  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  and  prevention  had  to  go  by  the  board. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  in  some  instances,  the  work  of  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  sight  has  been  actually  improved  by 
using  the  emergency  relief  organization.  FERA  county  health  com- 
mittees and  FERA  nurses,  visiting  in  an  increased  number  of  homes, 
have  brought  to  light  many  hidden  cases  of  partial  and  prospective 
blindness.  Cooperation  with  emergency  clinics  and  hospitals  has 
enabled  many  workers  to  obtain  free  eye  care  in  what  might  almost  be 
called  "mass  production."  In  my  own  state,  it  has  become  a  routine 
practice  for  health  nurses  and  case  workers  to  report  eye  defects  to 
the  commission.  During  recent  months,  FERA  funds  could  not  be 
used  except  for  emergent  cases.  Other  public  and  private  facilities, 
however,  have  been  available  and  many  operations  to  arrest  progres- 
sive blindness  or  restore  sight  have  been  performed.  Nevertheless, 
my  inquiries  in  other  states  bring  unfavorable  reports.  All  energies 
and  all  resources  must  be  directed  to  the  one  channel  of  material  relief. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  rehabihtation,  Utah  has  been  fortunate. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  old  CWA,  a  project  of  rehabilitation  and 
re-education  has  been  carried  on.  Ten  blind  teachers  are  now  work- 
ing under  my  supervision,  carrying  instruction  and  vocational  train- 
ing in  weekly  visits  to  every  county  in  the  state.  The  FERA  has 
provided  clerical  help  and  a  travel  fund  to  permit  my  constant  touch 
upon  the  work  at  all  times.  Routine  instruction  is  handled  by  the  home 
teachers  but  all  emergency  matters  and  all  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure are  referred  to  my  office  for  solution.  More  than  $10,000  in 
CWA  and  FERA  funds  has  been  allocated  to  this  project.  It  has 
served  not  only  to  give  intensive  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  blind 
adults  but  it  has  stimulated  a  localized  interest  in  the  blind  in  every 
section  of  the  state.  Cities  and  counties  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
work  as  a  home  industry  and  not  an  intermittent  service  gratuitously 
sent  in  from  the  outside.  Many  unknown  cases  of  blindness  have 
come  out  of  hiding.  We  thought  that  we  had  maintained  a  close  regis- 
try of  our  adults  but  the  project  has  increased  our  enrolment  by  nearly 
40  per  cent  in  the  past  nine  months. 
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The  Rural  Rehabilitation  Department,  also,  is  another  recovery 
agency  to  which  we  have  turned  with  benefit.  Several  poultry  pro- 
jects are  now  operating  under  this  bureau  and  others  are  being  cleared 
for  final  approval.  The  "self  helps"  or  cooperatives  which  set  up 
equipment  through  FERA  funds  are  being  studied.  Their  plan  of 
barter  and  exchange  of  commodities  for  services  may  yield  some  good 
to  employable  blind  adults.  We  have  not  yet  appraised  their  value  to 
any  extent.  These  self-helps  charter  cooperative  associations  to  "pro- 
duce for  use,"  establishing  central  exchanges  where  the  products  are 
bartered.  If  enough  units  enter  it  to  assure  a  varied  choice  of  ser- 
vices and  commodities,  the  scheme  might  turn  out  to  be  practical.  One 
that  I  recently  investigated  had  nothing  to  trade  but  five  tons  of 
rhubarb.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  expect  that  to  sweeten  the  lives 
of  blind  broom-markers.  Still  the  self-helps  may  be  able  to  equip 
some  struggling  work  shops  and  give  an  outlet  for  a  few  more  brooms 
or  mops  if  the  shop  workers  will  take  part  of  their  pay  in  kind.  They 
may,  also,  absorb  a  few  blind  people  in  some  of  their  handicraft  enter- 
prises. It  is  a  new  depression  development  that  may  ofifer  some  means 
of  integration  of  our  problems. 

Almost  universal  among  the  complaints  against  the  present  relief 
set  up  is  that  of  reduced  budget  because  of  fixed  relief  to  the  blind.  It 
is  here  that  integration  with  other  agencies  has  caused  disintegration  of 
our  own  relief  program.  In  several  states  where  pensions  and  outdoor 
relief  have  been  recognized  social  benefits  for  years,  case  workers  are 
seriously  disturbing  the  pension  system  by  insisting  that  the  grant  to 
the  blind  person  is  income  to  the  family  as  a  whole  and  as  such  requires 
a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  family  budget.  Such  a  practice  kills 
the  very  principle  of  the  blind  pension.  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes 
that  the  aid  is  based  upon  indigency  rather  than  blindness  and,  in  the 
second,  it  throws  the  burden  of  family  support  upon  the  blind  member. 
The  theory  of  the  pension  is  that  all  society  and  not  the  individual  or 
the  family  shall  bear  the  distributed  weight  of  the  care  of  the  blind. 
It  is  like  accident  insurance,  in  which  the  victim  suffers  the  injury  and 
the  pain  but  all  the  thousands  of  policy  holders  absorb  the  economic 
shock.  This  action  contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  pension.  Far-sighted 
workers  will  consider  whether  it  may  so  subvert  the  pension  frame- 
work as  to  make  it  totter  when  times  are  normal  again.  This  peaceful 
penetration  of  blind  relief  by  family  budgeting  may  eventually  give  us 
a  hybrid  offspring  that  will  do  its  recipients  more  harm  than  good. 
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In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  some  states  report  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  outside  agencies.  In 
these  particular  instances,  case  workers  differentiate  between  poor 
relief  and  permanent  blind  care.  They  see  the  forest  as  a  whole, 
understanding  the  need  of  such  matters  as  eye  treatment,  vocational 
guidance,  rehabilitation,  social  adjustment,  personality  building,  and 
all  those  aspects  that  are  pecuHar  to  the  technique  of  professional 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  is  the  true,  the  vitalizing  integration,  that 
we  believe  is  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  a  smooth  interplay  of  all  inter- 
ested agencies  working  toward  the  ultimate  material  and  spiritual 
betterment  of  the  blind  but  directed  and  controlled  by  that  specific 
department  equipped  by  training  and  experience  to  handle  it. 

A  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  subsequently  assumed  by  most  central  councils  of  agen- 
cies and  by  the  individual  agencies  themselves  makes  plain  that  pro- 
fessional courtesy  demands  that  the  division  best  fitted  for  a  partic- 
ular task  is  the  division  to  receive  that  task.  That  same  code  also 
states  that  agencies  maintain  a  "hands  off"  policy  until  they  are  invited 
to  cooperate.  No  responsible  service  organization,  however,  would 
think  of  assigning  a  case  or  a  project  to  a  professionally  incompetent 
agency.  If  the  workers  for  the  blind  hope  to  coordinate  their  program 
with  the  general  social  service  plan,  they  must  learn  and  practice 
accepted  standards  of  social  procedure.  Although  these  principles  are 
evolving  rapidly,  there  are  many  fundamental  concepts  that  do  not 
change.  It  is  wise,  also,  to  know  what  the  evolution  is  and  to  be  able 
to  discriminate.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  expect  to  integrate  our 
work  with  the  larger  scheme  if  we  have  no  professional  knowledge 
and  no  professional  training.  In  that  case,  we  can  expect  only  to  sur- 
render it.  Scientific  case  work  is  not  a  mere  modern  convenience ;  it 
is  an  elemental  necessity.  We  wouldn't  hire  Ichabod  Crane  today  as  a 
school  teacher  nor  Sairey  Gamp  as  a  nurse.  No  more  should  we  en- 
trust human  personality  to  Miss  Sweet  Girl  Graduate  of  Mrs.  Social 
Register.  Case  work  is  a  profession  and,  if  the  blind  are  to  hold  their 
own  in  modern  society,  they  must  have  the  benefit  of  accepted  socio- 
logical and  psychological  standards.  If  agencies  for  the  blind  hope  to 
integrate  their  work  with  other  beneficial  groups  and  not  lose  it  en- 
tirely, they  must  adopt  and  adhere  to  professional  ideas  and  ideals. 

Nearly  every  reply  to  my  questionnaires  stressed  the  need  of  com- 
petent social  case  work  in  administering  pensions  and  other  care  of 
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the  blind.  Some  admitted  that  the  strongest  criticism  of  local  pensions 
and  relief  were  directed  against  the  ragged  management  of  the  system 
and  not  the  system  itself.  Those  states  that  serve  as  models  in  their 
treatment  of  the  blind  are  careful  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  appli- 
cants, to  study  the  general  family  picture,  and  to  develop  individual, 
family,  and  community  resources.  In  other  words,  these  successful 
states  integrate  judiciously  upon  a  case  work  basis  the  entire  program 
of  care  for  their  blind  charges.  They  recognize  that  public  funds 
must  be  meted  out  with  honesty  and  that  human  personality  must  be 
protected  with  disintegration. 

In  any  scheme  of  relief,  two  essentials  must  be  stressed :  Time 
element  in  investigation  and  cost  of  operation.  With  a  multiplicity 
of  agencies  fingering  a  case,  time  and  efifort  are  lost  and  the  blind 
client  twiddles  his  thumbs  while  case  history  sheets  move  from  desk 
to  desk.  Cost,  also,  climbs  beyond  the  5  or  6  per  cent  for  overhead 
set  by  conservative  organizations.  Correct  coordination,  which  is  an- 
other word  for  integration,  cuts  down  days  and  dollars  and  is  just  to 
the  client  who  receives  and  the  public  who  pays.  Here  is  a  moral  obli- 
gation second  only  to  that  of  permanent  care  for  the  blind.  Duty  to 
all  concerned  requires  a  social  case  work  standard  of  cooperation 
under  the  leadership  of  the  agency  for  the  blind. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  not  gone  into  detail  regarding  many  of  the 
conspicuous  examples  of  partnership  among  agencies.  Pennsylvania 
reports  a  satisfactory  working  agreement  with  the  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  under  the  centralized  control  of  the  state  welfare  department. 
In  this  set  up,  the  aid  is  distributed  through  localized  county  boards, 
bringing  the  work  close  to  the  doorstep  of  the  community.  "The  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,"  April,  1935,  explains  the  Massachusetts  plan 
which  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  present  emergency  by  using  all  the 
relief  facilities  at  hand,  still  holding  fast  to  a  supervision  by  the  divi- 
sion for  the  blind.  Of  other  states  reporting,  two  types  seem  to  be  in 
difficulty — those  who  are  trying  to  sail  their  own  crafts  in  these 
troubled  seas  and  those  who  have  surrendered  the  helm  to  pirates  or 
privateers.  The  ships  that  are  bringing  home  their  human  cargo  in 
safety  and  on  an  even  keel  are  those  that  travel  in  fleets  and  speak  to 
one  another  regularly  through  the  storm. 

Great  Britain  learned  that  lesson  and  profited  by  it  in  her  "Blind 
Persons'  Act"  of  1920.     Disjointed  private  societies  and  a  state  plan 
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evolved  finally  into  a  coordinated  system  under  the  ministry  of  health. 
"Schemes"  for  employing  and  relieving  the  blind  are  controlled  by  the 
central  authority.  Counties,  the  poor  law  administration,  and  private 
contributors  combine  to  interest  every  local  and  national  resource  in 
the  blind.  In  America,  the  recent  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  Title  lo  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
would  give  federal  aid  to  the  blind  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15  a  month. 
The  amendment  contemplates  a  matched  fund  from  states  with  liberal 
interpretations.  States  will  likely  split  their  own  burden  with  counties, 
thus  spreading  the  care  of  the  blind  and  carrying  part  of  it  into  local 
communities.  If  the  amendment  passes,  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  will  dictate  general  policies  and  contribute  half  the  money. 
State  departments  of  welfare  will  organize  divisions  for  the  blind  with 
trained  case  workers  or  experts  in  the  work  for  the  blind  at  the  head. 
Investigations  will  probably  be  made  by  persons  working  out  of  these 
bureaus  or  by  county  social  workers.  The  pivotal  point,  so  far  as  the 
work  for  the  blind  is  concerned,  is  the  division  within  the  state  depart- 
ment that  controls  the  pension  to  the  blind.  These  are  the  so-called 
"spearheads,"  the  sharp  means  of  contact  in  social  work,  the  small, 
efifective  units  that  enter  vitally  into  the  social  body.  With  pensions 
for  the  blind  a  living  part  of  the  social  security  program  along  with 
old  age  benefits,  public  health,  care  of  dependent  children,  etc.,  and  a 
spearhead  of  the  blind  in  particular,  we  should  have  a  characteristic 
scheme  of  integration.  We  are  not  so  split  away  as  to  be  outcast  from 
the  social  order  and  we  are  not  so  fused  as  to  lose  our  identity. 
Regardless  of  minor  defects  and  inequalities,  the  social  security  plan 
is  the  ideal.    It  centralizes  and  distributes  all  along  the  line. 

To  tie  a  knot  and  make  an  end  in  this  discussion  of  integrating 
the  blind  relief  with  emergency  relief,  it  may  be  said  that  those  agen- 
cies which  have  been  organized  scientifically  and  that  have  thrown 
their  foundations  wide  into  the  social  bedrock  have  best  withstood  the 
shock.  Those  groups  that  seemed  to  build  upon  their  own  narrow 
footing  find  themselves  standing  alone  and  tottering.  All  their  pretty 
cornices  and  cupolas  are  shaken  down  into  the  alleys.  Nothing  but  the 
stark  framework  of  relief  is  left.  It  is  our  duty  as  workers  to  house 
the  blind  in  sturdy  structures  where  their  personality  needs  as  well  as 
their  creature  comforts  are  seen  to.  It  is  our  further  duty  to  build 
that  house  with  the  help  of  many  hands,  build  it  by  the  side  of  the  road 
where  mankind  may  pause  and  find  within  still  more  mankind. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  GENERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  ON  THE 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  WITH  SUGGESTIONS 

OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  OVERCOMING 

PRESENT  TRENDS 

Raymond  F.  Tuttle^ 
Assistant  Executive,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

During  the  past  few  years  our  country  has  been  confronted  by  a 
very  serious  problem — that  of  unemployment.  Persons  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  of  all  ages  have  been  among  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
This  situation  has  made  it  not  only  difficult  for  seeing  persons  to  secure  • 
employment  but  it  is  doubly  so  for  the  handicapped.  Placement  agents 
in  work  for  the  blind  have  been  unable  to  secure  positions  for  the  blind 
with  remunerative  returns  suitable  for  proper  living. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  unemployment  in  relation  to  the 
placing  of  blind  persons  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  depression  came,  industries  of  all  kinds  began  to  reduce  personnel 
in  offices  and  shops,  and  in  many  cases  long  established  business  con- 
cerns failed  almost  over  night.  Thus  the  blind  were  let  out  with  the 
seeing.  While  the  blind  should  not  have  special  consideration  because 
of  their  handicap,  yet,  in  this  wholesale  reducing  of  personnel,  no 
doubt  many  capable  blind  persons  lost  positions  and  were  replaced  by 
less  experienced  seeing  persons  who  were  paid  lower  wages. 

As  days,  weeks,  months  rolled  by,  these  employers  have  been 
called  upon  for  assistance  by  employees'  organizations  within  their 
plants.  This  has  meant  that  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  given  to 
employees  in  food,  medicine,  and  necessities  of  Hfe.  Hence  the  first 
to  be  re-employed  will  be  those  who  have  received  such  assistance,  and 
it  seems  certain  that  the  seeing  will  be  given  preference  unless  we  as 
workers  for  the  blind  approach  the  situation  with  a  firm  belief  and 
determination  that  the  person  we  are  recommending  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing his  former  job  or  a  new  one  created  for  him.  We  must  not  how- 
ever, become  discouraged  by  this  situation,  but  take  up  the  challenge 
and  march  forward. 

In  this  problem  of  unemployment  we  find  that  the  employer's 
attitude  towards  the  blind  is  not  unfavorable,  but  he  may  have  a  lack 
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of  understanding  of  the  type  of  jobs  that  can  be  successfully  filled  by 
persons  with  defective  vision.  This  means  that  workers  for  the  blind 
should  study  the  field  of  employment,  making  a  survey  of  jobs  that 
may  be  filled  by  the  blind.  Possibly  these  occupations  could  in  some 
way  be  protected,  thus  assuring  a  trained  blind  person  a  position  where 
he  or  she  could  work  without  fear  of  losing  out  to  a  sighted  person. 
Several  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying  this 
problem : 

1.  The  long  list  of  furloughed  employees  who  will  receive 
first  call. 

2.  The  scarcity  of  tasks  within  the  range  of  the  blind. 

3.  Training  in  gainful  occupations  so  that  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  work  would  not  be  inferior  to  that  performed  by 
the  seeing. 

4.  Many  times  employers  would  be  willing  to  train  blind 
persons  but  refrain  from  doing  so,  because  the  need  of 
their  services  may  not  last  long,  as  many  industries  are 
seasonal  while  other  concerns  are  operating  on  part  time. 

5.  Careful  choice  of  persons  as  to  ability,  temperament  and 
qualifications. 

Placement  agents  must  sell  the  employment  of  the  blind  to  em- 
ployers and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  making  sure  that  those  we 
recommend  are  capable  and  well  trained.  Each  case  must  be  presented 
in  a  sincere  and  convincing  manner,  because  the  success  of  our  cause 
depends  on  the  approach  to  personnel  officials. 

We  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  tide  of  re-employment  and  to  this 
end  workers  for  the  blind  should  firmly  believe  that  the  blind  are  cap- 
able of  taking  their  place  along  with  the  sighted  in  certain  operations 
if  they  are  intelligent  and  have  a  personality  which  will  gain  the  respect 
of  employers.  The  blind  must  be  willing  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
and  have  proper  training  to  accomplish  this  end. 

While  the  employment  situation  presented  a  dark  picture  during 
the  past  few  years,  yet  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  many  have  been 
assisted  in  securing  work  and  while  only  some  of  this  was  permanent, 
much  of  it  was  temporary,  running  for  weeks  and  months.  There  will 
always  be  the  employers  who  feel  they  are  assuming  a  responsibility 
in  employing  the  blind,  but  a  steadfast  belief  in  what  we  are  doing 
will  bring  favorable  results. 
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At  this  point  the  following  figures  will  be  of  significance.  While 
these  figures  do  not  cover  the  entire  country  or  are  for  any  specific 
period  they  will  show  that  something  has  been  accomplished : 

Barbecue  i 

Emergency  school  teacher  i 

Poultry  farm  i 

Retail  store  i 

Salesman  3 

Trades  8 

Wood  novelties  i 

Vending  machines  i 

Nut  .and  bolt  factory  5 

Assembly  work  machine  factory  2 

Department  store  (partly  sighted)  i 

Candy  factory  i 

Dairy  i 

Tuning  3 

Operating  factory  stands  4 

Selling  life  insurance  i 

Dictaphone  operator  in  hospital  i 

Tuner  in  city  schools  i 

Broom  and  mattress  shops  of  their  own  7 

Teaching  psychology,  Junior  College  i 

Theatre  i 

Demonstrators  39 

Salesmicn  27 

Store  managers  i 

Teachers  of  the  blind  3 

Teacher,  occupational  therapy  in  hospital  i 

Musicians  2 

Blind  persons  have  also  been  placed  in  the  following :  Agriculture, 
domestic  service,  factories,  political  work,  professions,  public  service, 
wholesale  business  and  industry. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  statistics  will  add  to  the  number 
who  have  secured  work,  the  particular  type  not  being  known:  From 
1929,  to  1934,  433  have  been  placed  in  some  kind  of  employment. 
Hours  worked  were  similar  to  those  of  the  sighted.  If  they  were 
operating  a  stand  it  depended  on  the  location  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  in  some  industrial  plant ;  in  this  case,  it  was  opened  when  em- 
ployees came  to  work,  then  at  noon,  and  again  at  night  when  employees 
were  returning  home. 

With  our  federal  government  planning  work  projects,  opportun- 
ities were  afforded  many  organizations  to  plan  for  the  unemployed.    I 
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do  not  know  a  great  deal  of  what  was  accomplished  along  this  line  in 
other  states  but  here  in  New  Jersey  our  commission  organized  a 
C.  W.  A.  and  an  E.  R.  A.  service  project.  In  order  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  how  these  projects  operated  and  the  types  of  work  secured  for 
our  blind  people,  I  should  like  to  explain  their  operation,  the  manner 
in  which  persons  were  selected. 

Early  in  December,  1933,  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
social  agencies  was  called  by  the  Essex  County  Director  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  to  discuss  plans  and  receive  suggestions  for  planning 
work  programs  which  would  increase  employment  for  those  persons 
on  relief  or  needing  financial  assistance.  The  agencies  represented  at 
this  meeting  were  given  the  opportunity  of  submitting  work  programs 
for  their  organizations. 

I  was  the  representative  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  who  attended  this  conference.  A  conference  was  then  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  commission  with  the  executive  officer  and  department 
heads  to  discuss  this  program  and  to  receive  suggestions  regarding  the 
persons  to  be  employed  on  the  project.  When  a  definite  plan  was 
worked  out  an  application  was  filed  with  the  county  office  with  a  re- 
quest for  the  approval  of  our  program.  Within  a  few  days  the  plan  as 
outlined  by  the  commission  was  approved  by  county  officials.  Our  sales 
clerk  and  I  visited  the  persons  selected  for  work  on  the  project  and  had 
each  one  fill  out  the  required  application  and  when  all  persons  had 
been  interviewed  and  applications  made  out  in  accordance  with  the 
project  requirements  they  were  forwarded  to  the  county  office.  We 
were  at  that  time  empowered  to  employ  ninety-seven  persons. 

The  project  operated  for  a  short  time  as  an  Essex  County  project 
and  later  was  made  statewide.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  great  deal 
more  work  in  organizing  along  similar  lines  in  other  counties.  The 
commission  at  all  times  was  in  close  touch  with  all  county  directors 
and  state  headquarters. 

On  April  26,  1934,  the  C.  W.  A.  project  was  demobilized  and  on 
June  22,  1934,  a  new  project  known  as  E.  R.  A.  project  was  organized 
in  eight  counties  with  thirty-one  persons  being  employed.  The 
workers  were  divided  as  follows  : — sixty-two  blind  persons — thirty- 
three  taken  from  our  county  outdoor  relief  rolls — forty-t'Oi^o  women — 
fifty-five  men — five  with  blindness  in  their  families — thirty-five  seeing 
persons. 
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In  the  employment  of  persons  on  both  projects,  the  commission 
for  the  blind  and  state  relief  office  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
following : 

(a)  Insofar  as  possible  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee to  employ  persons  qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the 
different  positions ;  considering  first,  the  thought  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  persons  who  were  receiving  outdoor  relief  for  the  needy  blind 
in  counties  where  our  project  was  operating,  which  relieved  the 
financial  pressure  on  several  counties.  This  relief  was  to  be  rein- 
stated upon  completion  of  the  project  in  the  counties. 

(b)  Give  employment  to  persons  who  have  blind  members  in 
their  families. 

(c)  Give  employment  to  seeing  persons  who  are  needy  and  who 
qualify  for  the  particular  positions. 

(d)  Give  employment  to  individuals  who  can  be  removed  from 
municipal  relief  list  by  being  employed  on  the  project. 

Persons  selected  on  the  service  projects,  it  was  understood,  could 
not  receive  compensation  from  other  sources. 

Stores  were  opened  in  twelve  counties  for  selling  the  articles  made 
by  the  bhnd  of  our  state.  Responsibility  for  the  sale  of  these  articles 
was  with  our  store  managers.  It  was  their  duty  to  explain  the  state 
work  for  the  blind,  arrange  for  new  locations  in  which  to  hold  sales, 
assist  blind  demonstrators,  and  assume  responsibility  for  forwarding 
to  the  office  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  weekly 
reports  of  all  sales,  receipts,  and  time  sheets  for  all  persons  working 
in  their  stores. 

Where  it  was  possible  to  employ  a  business  manager,  the  respon- 
sibility was  vested  in  this  person.  He  was  to  supervise  the  entire  pro- 
ject; divide  the  territory  into  districts,  assigning  a  solicitor  to  each 
district;  arrange  for  pickup  and  delivery  of  chairs  when  finished; 
receive  daily  reports  from. those  soliciting  caning;  make  out  list  of 
chair  calls  for  expressmen  and  receive  each  day  from  solicitors,  their 
reports  of  the  territory  covered;  these  latter  reports  to  be  signed  by 
the  individual  worker.  Should  these  solicitors  secure  orders  for  piano 
tuning,  they  were  turned  over  to  the  business  manager  to  see  that  the 
work  was  assigned  to  the  proper  person. 

Solicitors  were  to  solicit  orders  for  caning  from  clubs,  churches, 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  private  homes.    They  were  also  to  explain  the 
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state  work  for  the  blind.  During  their  visits  if  they  received  inform- 
ation regarding  a  new  case  of  blindness,  it  was  reported  to  the  business 
manager  who  in  turn  forwarded  same  to  our  office.  Daily  reports  on 
territory  covered  were  turned  over  by  these  workers  to  the  business 
manager. 

Whenever  possible  the  stores  had  two  demonstrators.  Express- 
men were  employed  to  collect  and  deliver  the  chairs  when  finished. 
All  persons  were  required  to  work  thirty  hours  each  week  and  in  order 
that  the  publicity  might  be  controlled,  it  was  handled  from  our  office. 
Through  the  efforts  of  our  workers  in  these  counties,  $1,525.20  has 
been  received  by  selling  the  articles  made  by  the  blind ;  and  $428.71 
has  been  received  from  the  caning  of  1,029  chairs. 

An  outstanding  part  of  the  program  is  the  work  being  done  by 
Miss  Marguerite  Madden  at  the  State  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Females  at  Vineland.  Miss  Madden  goes  from  her  home  in  Bridge- 
ton  to  Vineland  four  days  a  week  where  she  teaches  sixteen  blind  per- 
sons. Her  work  has  meant  considerable  to  this  group  and  she  has 
received  many  compliments  on  what  she  is  accomplishing  with  this 
group  from  those  in  authority  at  the  school. 

Statistics  on  E.  R.  A.  and  C.  W.  A.  Projects 

Type  of  Work  Number  Employed  Rate  of  Pay 

Demonstrators  39  $18.00 

Solicitors  27  18.00 

Managers  23  20.00 

Teachers  2  25.00 

Guides  2  12.00 

Clerks  10  IS-OO 

Stenographers  3  18.00 

Cutters  I  18.00 

Case  Workers  2  25.00 

Expressmen  5  19.20 

Chauffeurs  2  18.00 

Musicians                         '  2  15.00 

Total  117 

Number  blind  persons  employed 80 

Number  blind  persons  taken  off  county  outdoor  relief  33 

Number  sighted  persons  employed  48 

Number  sighted  persons  employed  with  blindness  in  family  5 

Number  stores  where  articles  made  by  blind  were  sold  12 
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These  projects  have  been  the  means  of  helping  many  of  our  bHnd 
people  as  the  following  quotations  from  their  letters  will  show : 

"Mr.  Dorman  informed  me  when  in  the  store  last  Monday  that 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  able  to  buy  clothes  for  his  wife  and  children.  It 
has  also  been  possible  for  him  to  buy  coal  by  the  ton  instead  of  bag, 
and  he  has  paid  all  he  owed  to  people  in  Plainfield." 

"Now  that  the  project  is  over,  temporarily  at  least,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  write  to  you  and  express  our  opinion  of  just  what  this  project 
has  meant  to  us  socially  and  financially.  Socially,  it  brought  us  all 
together,  you  folks  included  and  for  that  reason  helped  us  to  under- 
stand each  other  more  clearly.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  was  one 
on  the  Trenton  project  who  could  and  did  not  put  their  money  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  We  feel  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  dwell  along 
this  financial  subject,,  for  we  are  sure  you  understand  just  how  we 
are  fixed  along  this  line.  In  closing,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  work  you  have  done  for  us  in  connection  with  the  project." 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  Middlesex  County  Headquarters  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  on  Project  No.  6367, 
and  it  is  my  sincere  regret  that  under  the  demobilization  orders  this 
most  worthwhile  project  had  to  be  discontinued." 

At  this  particular  time  it  would  seem  that  the  establishing  of 
stands  for  the  blind  in  suitable  locations,  for  example,  outside  stands, 
stands  in  federal  buildings,  and  in  industrial  plants,  would  be  more 
profitable.  Service  clubs  could  be  enlisted  to  cooperate  financially, 
where  state  appropriations  are  not  permitted.  In  one  state  in  the  past 
year  stand  operators  had  a  merchandise  turnover  of  approximately 
one  million  dollars. 

A  closer  cooperation  between  public  schools,  residential  schools, 
colleges,  parents,  commissions  and  other  organizations  doing  work  for 
the  blind,  would  greatly  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  vocational 
training  for  our  boys  and  girls  when  they  leave  school.  There  should 
be  courses  fitting  them  for  a  definite  vocation,  such  as  radio,  bands  and 
orchestras,  poultry  raising,  salesmanship,  domestic  service,  etc.,  and 
they  should  be  thoroughly  trained  before  leaving  the  school. 

Placement  agents  should  have  a  file  in  their  of^ce  listing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  industries  where  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
work  for  these  boys  and  girls  on  completion  of  their  course.  While 
this  does  not  assist  our  organizations  in  solving  the  present  problem, 
yet  it  will  be  a  great  assistance  in  securing  employment  for  the  blind 
in  the  future. 
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ARTICLES  THAT  ARE  NOT  MADE  BY  THE  BLIND  AS 
SUPPORTING  SIDELINES  IN   SELLING 

S.  S.  Catell, 

President,  Blind  Broom  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  question  which  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper  is :  Should 
workshops  and  selling  organizations  for  the  blind  handle  exclusively 
articles  that  are  made  by  blind  people  or  would  it  be  advisable  for 
them  to  handle  additional  articles  that  are  not  made  by  the  blind? 

To  illustrate : 

(i)  A  workshop  for  the  blind  employs  a  certain  number  of  men, 
making  brooms  primarily.  The  shop  receives  $10,000  subsidy;  total 
sales  $15,000.  Would  it  be  advisable  for  this  shop  to  employ  a  few 
extra  broom  makers  who  have  normal  vision,  at  times,  when  needed,  to 
enable  the  shop  to  take  larger  orders,  fill  them  promptly,  and  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction  to  customers?  The  shop  would  then  make  a  special 
effort  to  secure  larger  orders  resulting  in  more  employment  for  the 
blind  workers.  But  the  result  would  also  be  that,  at  times,  a  part  of 
the  product  would  not  be  made  by  blind  people. 

(2)  A  shop  for  the  bHnd  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  sub- 
sidy or  contributions  for  effective  operation  of  the  shop.  To  meet  the 
situation  it  is  compelled  either  to  shorten  working  hours,  or  to  reduce 
salaries  and  wages,  or  to  increase  selling  prices.  All  of  these  alterna- 
tives being  undesirable,  someone  proposes  that  the  shop  buy  in  the 
open  market  additional  articles  that  are  not  made  by  the  blind  and  sell 
them  to  the  regular  customers  at  a  commercial  profit.  If  enough  of 
these  outside  articles  were  sold  there  would  be  a  sufficient  gross  income 
to  run  the  shop  efficiently,  without  additional  subsidy.  Is  this  policy 
right  or  wrong,  advisable  or  inadvisable  ? 

(3)  A  selling  organisation  for  the  blind,  which  desires  to  do  its 
work  without  charity  support,  finds  it  difficult  to  handle  articles  that 
are  made  by  blind  people  exclusively  and  to  remain  self-supporting. 
(It  is  assumed  that  the  selling  organization  does  not  operate  a  work- 
shop but  places  orders  with  one  or  more  shops  for  the  blind  and  with 
one  or  more  individual  blind  men  and  women  who  work  in  their  own 
homes.)  The  management  decides  to  sell  additional  articles  that  are 
not  made  by  the  blind,  buying  them  in  the  open  market  or  having  them 
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manufactured  by  sighted  people,  through  the  sale  of  which  the  organ- 
ization expects  to  earn  a  sufficient  additional  gross  profit  to  maintain 
its  work  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Is  this  policy  of  handling  articles 
that  are  not  made  by  blind  people  right  or  wrong,  advisable  or  in- 
advisable ? 


Before  discussing  the  specific  merits  and  demerits  of  this  policy, 
it  is  worth  while  first  to  ask  and  answer  another  question,  one  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  work  for  the  blind  and  on  the  answer  to  which 
depends  our  attitude  towards  specific  problems.  The  general  question 
which  I  have  in  mind  is  "Are  blind  people,  who  have  learned  a  trade, 
who  are  experienced  and  skilled  in  their  various  vocations,  to  be  re- 
garded essentially  as  objects  of  charity  or  as  workers?"  If  we  take 
a  purely  factual  view  of  the  situation  we  may  answer  that  most  of  the 
blind  workers  who  are  employed  and  receive  a  wage  are  partially  self- 
supporting  and  partially  objects  of  charity,  but  this  answer  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.'  The  essence  of  the  question  has  to  do 
not  only  with  present  facts,  but  also  with  the  past  history  of  the  blind, 
as  a  group,  and  with  the  destiny  of  blind  people  in  time  to  come.  Will 
it  be  necessary  for  blind  people  who  have  learned  a  trade  and  who  are 
skilled  and  experienced  in  their  vocations,  to  continue  to  receive  chari- 
table assistance  indefinitely,  or  will  the  time  come  when  a  large  per- 
centage of  blind  people  will  live  and  work  without  requiring  charitable 
assistance  in  any  form  ?  Personally  I  believe  that  it  is  the  moral  and 
social  duty  of  blind  men  and  of  agencies  for  the  blind  to  develop 
policies  and  methods  whereby  our  industries  may  become  completely 
self  supporting  in  time.  This  should  be  done  judiciously,  slowly  if 
necessary,  but  steadily  and  unceasingly. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public  all  work  for  the 
blind  is  one,  and  wholly  "charitable"  in  character.  As  a  rule,  the 
public  does  not  realize  that  a  large  part  of  our  work  is  definitely  indus- 
trial and  commercial,  and  the  important  question  is  if  it  is  possible, 
"to  make  our  industries  self-supporting  through  the  application  of 
business  principles  and  the  judicious  mixture  of  blind  and  sighted." 

Between  the  field  of  charity  and  the  field  of  business,  using  these 
words  in  their  commonly  accepted  meaning,  lies  the  field  of  service. 
According  to  the  common  view,  charity  gives  without  receiving,  busi- 
ness gets  for  the  purpose  of  getting ;  it  must  give  too,  but  the  getting 
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is  the  primary  aim.  Charity  is  unselfish.  Business  is  selfish.  "Ser- 
vice" lies  between  them.  It  asks  no  charity,  gives  no  charity.  It  asks 
compensation  for  service  rendered ;  the  compensation  is  necessary  but 
incidental ;  the  rendering  of  service  is  the  primary  purpose.  The  work 
of  the  teacher,  the  physician,  the  minister,  the  statesman  and  politician, 
and  of  the  artist,  lies  in  this  field.  So  does  a  large  part  of  the  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  workshop  and  selling  organization  for  the  blind  which  I  have 
in  mind  for  the  future  is  an  organization  that  will  no  longer  ask  for 
charitable  support  because  it  will  no  longer  need  it;  neither  will  it  (as 
a  matter  of  general  policy)  give  charitable  assistance  to  the  skilled 
blind  worker  because  he  will  no  longer  require  it ;  it  will  be  a  com- 
pletely self-supporting  organization,  earning  a  sufficient  gross  profit 
to  pay  fair  wages  and  to  maintain  efficiency,  yet  conducted  wholly  and 
completely  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  people.  In  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word  it  will  be  a  charitable  institution  because  of  the  philanthropic 
service  it  renders  the  blind ;  it  will  also  be  a  "business"  because  it  is 
maintained  by  "profits,"  but  it  will  not  be  a  "private  business  run  for 
private  profit,"  because  in  the  type  of  organization  which  we  here 
visualize,  profits  shall  not  belong  to  private  individuals  who  own  or 
control  the  organization,  but  shall  be  used  perpetually  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind. 

II 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  specific  question  regarding  the 
sale  by  organizations  for  the  blind  of  articles  that  are  not  made  by  the 
blind.  We  shall  discuss  briefly,  point  for  point,  the  principle  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con,  which  have  come  to  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
time.  In  the  report  of  the  League  of  Nations  (III  Health,  1929.8 
Page  47)  we  read  : 

"The  degree  in  which  sighted  labor  is  used  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  is  a  matter  of  some  controversy.  In  some  workshops  the  blind 
are  aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  sighted  labor  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
efficiency,  speed  and  accuracy  in  production.  The  argument  is  that 
the  more  efficient  the  workshops  become,  the  more  blind  they  can  use- 
fully employ.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  workshop  is 
provided  for  the  blind  and  the  goods  are  sold  as  the  product  of  blind 
labor  and  that  every  place  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind  filled  by  a 
sighted  man  means  a  place  less  for  a  blind  man. 
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"No  doubt  the  question  is  one  of  degree.  Some  workshops  have 
suffered  in  efficiency  from  a  pedantic  refusal  to  admit  any  sighted 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  efficiency  at  all  cost  may 
result  in  some  failure  to  achieve  the  very  object  which  the  workshop 
sets  out  to  achieve. 

"The  matter  is  by  no  means  simple  and  the  more  experienced  a 
manager  is,  the  less  inclined  he  will  be  to  dogmatize.  If  the  presence 
of  some  sighted  workers  enables  large  contracts  to  be  taken  and 
executed  promptly,  a  large  volume  of  work  for  the  blind  may  be 
secured  which  would  otherwise  be  lost." 

The  above  quotation  contains  a  number  of  arguments  on  either 
side.  With  the  assistance  of  sighted  labor  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
greater  efficiency,  speed  and  accuracy  in  production,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  secure  larger  contracts,  resulting  in  a  larger  amount  of 
employment  for  blind  people.  These  benefits  seem  self-evident  and 
need  no  further  discussion.  The  objections  contained  in  the  above 
quotation  from  the  League  of  Nations  report,  are  in  substance: 

( 1 )  That  goods  that  are  not  made  by  the  blind  should  not  be  sold 
as  the  product  of  blind  labor. 

(2)  That  every  place  filled  by  a  sighted  man  means  a  place  less 
for  a  blind  man. 

The  first  objection  arises  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  the  custom  of  shops  for  the  blind  to  employ  exclusively 
blind  labor.  If,  in  the  future,  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind  workers,  that  a  certain  number  of  sighted  artisans 
should  be  employed,  this  new  policy  will  gradually  become  known 
among  customers  and  among  the  public  in  general  and  the  public  will 
then  know  that  the  goods  offered  for  sale  are  not  necessarily  the 
product  of  100  per  cent  blind  labor. 

In  regard  to  objection  (2),  the  purpose  of  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing sighted  labor  is  to  increase  orders  and  thereby  to  increase  the  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  the  blind  people.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  policy, 
there  should  be  less  work  for  the  blind  instead  of  more,  there  is  either 
a  weakness  in  the  policy  itself,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
In  the  former  case,  the  policy  should  be  modified  or  abandoned,  and 
in  the  latter  case,  it  should  be  better  administered.  If  orders  do  in- 
crease, the  work  should  be  so  divided  as  to  create  more  employment 
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for  the  blind,  and  sighted  people  should  be  employed  to  take  care  of 
the  overflow  and  to  make  possible  the  prompt  execution  of  orders. 

We  agree  with  the  League  of  Nations  report  that  "the  question 
is  one  of  degree,"  and  that  "the  matter  is  by  no  means  simple  and  the 
more  experienced  a  manager  is  the  less  inclined  he  will  be  to  dogma- 
tize." 

Referring  back  to  objection  (i)  of  the  League  of  Nations  report, 
there  are  many  people  who  feel  very  deeply  that  articles  that  are  not 
made  by  the  blind  should  not  be  sold  "under  the  name  of"  the  blind, 
or  "under  the  name  of"  an  agency  for  the  blind.  The  term  "under  the 
name  of,"  as  used  by  several  correspondents,  implies  secrecy,  or  an 
effort  to  conceal,  and  we  would  certainly  condemn  any  organization 
for  selling  articles  that  are  not  made  by  blind  people  while  creating 
the  impression  that  all  the  articles  handled  by  it  are  made  by  the  blind. 
It  would  make  little  difference  in  what  manner  this  appearance  is 
created,  by  actual  mis-statements  or  by  intentional  concealment  of  the 
facts.  One  concern  some  years  ago  was  accused  by  the  federal  trade 
commission  of  having  made  mis-statements  of  this  character  and  it 
was  compelled  to  discontinue  this  practice.  The  decision  of  the  fed- 
eral trade  commission  was  upheld  by  the  federal  court  in  Chicago.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  organization  openly  adopts  the  policy  of  selling 
two  groups  of  articles,  one  group  made  by  blind  people  and  another 
group  not  made  by  blind  people,  and  gives  adequate  notice  to  its  cus- 
tomers and  to  the  public,  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
situation. 

Even  then  it  is  possible  that  a  customer  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  policy  and  assume  that  all  the  articles  are  made  by 
blind  people  and  later  on,  when  he  learns  that  this  is  not  so,  may  feel 
that  he  has  just  ground  for  serious  criticism.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
disturbing,  and  a  remedy  should  be  found  by  giving  better  and  more 
frequent  notice  to  customers.  It  would  be  unsound  to  discard  the 
policy  simply  because  it  has  caused  misunderstanding. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  blind  men  in  a  shop  may  object. 
The  answer  to  this  is  two-fold.  I  will  quote  from  letters  received 
from  two  leaders  of  the  blind. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation,  our 
policy  has  been  justified  .  .  .  The  criticism  with  respect  to  our  em- 
ployment of  sighted  workers  arose  entirely  from  some  of  our  blind 
workers  who  were  quite  convinced  that  they  could  do  all  the  work 
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being  done  by  sighted  people  and  that  they  were  being  deprived  of 
larger  opportunities  by  people  with  sight.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
from  this  source  for  some  years  since  I  met  with  those  who  were  com- 
plaining and  explained  to  them  that  I  felt  better  prepared  to  operate 
the  department  with  judicious  mixture  of  sighted  assistants  doing  the 
jobs  which  the  blind  could  do  less  efficiently  with  an  overall  compara- 
tively small  subsidy  or  none  at  all,  etc." 

Quoting  from  another  letter  (from  another  source)  : 

"There  are  some  good  points  in  your  proposal.  I  can  see  no  vital 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  tried  out.  We  can  only  learn  by  experi- 
ment." But  the  same  writer  sounds  a  warning :  "I  am  inclined  to 
favor  the  use  of  considerable  sighted  assistance  in  shops  for  the  blind 
provided  the  educated,  experienced  blind  of  a  community  approve/' 

In  these  two  sets  of  quotations  lies  the  answer  to  criticism  from 
blind  workers.  Explain  it  to  them,  reason  it  out  with  them  and  adopt 
the  policy,  gradually,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  men.  If  the  men  are 
definitely  against  its  adoption,  and  if  they  can  not  be  convinced  of  its 
merits,  I  assume  that  few  managers  would  want  to  force  the  measure 
through.  Most  managers — if  they  were  personally  in  favor  of  it — 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  workers  favor 
the  proposal. 

Another  type  of  criticism  mentioned  by  several  correspondents 
is  that  chambers  of  commerce,  charity  officials,  or  business  men  in 
general,  might  object.  In  answer  to  this  point  and  on  the  basis  of 
active  experience  with  this  policy  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  in  one 
locality,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  sustained 
criticism  from  this  source.  Some  business  man,  charity  official,  or 
chamber  of  commerce  may  criticize  at  first,  but  if  the  facts  are  laid 
before  these  men  and  if  it  is  made  clear  that  the  policy  has  been 
adopted  and  is  being  followed  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  people,  most 
of  these  early  opponents  will  give  you  their  whole  hearted  approval 
and  support. 

Another  objection  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  by  an  important 
charity  official,  who  said :  "If  this  policy  succeeds,  it  will  upset  the 
the  larger  plans  for  the  blind  of  the  regular  charity  organization."  In 
discussing  this  objection  with  many  men,  practically  all  said,  "What 
of  it?  Assume  that  a  method  could  be  found  whereby  skilled  workers 
among  the  blind  could  be  served  without  charitable  support,  would 
this  not  be  the  finest  thing  that  could  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  blind  ?" 
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Finally,  many  people  feel  that  all  forms  of  "comm.ercialization" 
should  be  condemned,  "even  the  appearance  of  commercialization  must 
be  avoided."  This  objection  is  met  by  asking  :  What  is  commercializa- 
tion? If  it  means  the  transformation  of  charitable  organizations  for 
the  blind  into  businesses  run  for  private  profit,  and  doing  something  in 
the  interest  of  blind  people  only  incidentally,  we,  too,  condemn  it,  but 
this  type  of  commercialization  is  not  implied  in  the  proposal.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  transform  the  organization  for  the  blind 
which  is  now  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  a  subsidy  and  charitable 
donations,  into  an  organization  for  the  bHnd  which  will  be  able  to 
operate  without  charity  support  in  any  form.  It  would  be  a  self  sup- 
porting service  organization,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  rendering  service 
to  the  blind.  In  the  charter  of  such  an  organization  definite  pro- 
visions should  be  included  limiting  the  salaries  of  officials  to  the  same 
level  as  salaries  paid  by  the  charitable  institutions  and  providing  that 
surplus  profits,  if  earned,  shall  not  go,  at  any  time,  into  the  pockets  of 
private  individuals,  but  shall  be  used  perpetually,  also  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organization,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind. 

So  much  for  the  objections  which  have  come  to  us  from  various 
sources  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  benefits  of  the  policy  may  be  set  forth  as  follows  : 

(i)  If  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  articles  are  handled  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  profit  is  earned,  the  shop  or  selling 
organization  may  become  self  supporting,  tending  to  elevate  the  status 
of  the  skilled  blind  worker  from  that  of  a  man  who  is  partially  self 
supporting  and  partially  an  object  of  charity  to  that  of  an  independent 
worker  who  does  not  receive  charity  in  any  form,  not  even  indirectly. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  the  increased  gross  income  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  earned  with  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  over- 
head expense  it  becomes  possible  to  sell  the  articles  that  are  made  by 
the  blind  at  a  more  competitive  price,  which  would  mean  an  increase 
in  orders  and  a  resulting  increase  in  employment  for  the  blind. 

(3)  The  sales  people  representing  the  organization,  now  having 
a  larger  line  of  articles  to  offer  their  customers,  will  find  it  easier  to 
get  orders  and  consequent^  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  over-empha- 
size the  emotional  appeal.  They  will  sell  the  articles  that  are  made  by 
blind  people  at  a  competitive  price,  on  merit,  and  this  in  itself  is  the 
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true  interest  of  the  skilled  worker  among  the  blind.     It  stimulates  in 
him  a  just  feeling  of  self  respect. 

(4)  If,  through  any  cause,  (e.g.  increase  competition  or  bad 
times)  the  commercial  income  of  the  shop  decreases  and  if ,  on  top  of 
this,  subsidies  and  donations  are  decreasing  too,  what  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  blind  men  employed  ?  Why  should  an  organization  for  the 
blind  be  compelled  to  rely  for  its  commercial  income  exclusively  on 
one  restricted  line  of  products,  whereas  other  enterprises  that  employ 
sighted  help  are  freely  permitted  to  diversify  outside  their  own  prin- 
cipal line  of  merchandise?  Why  should  a  shop  for  the  blind  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  exclusively  articles  that  are  made  by  the  blind,  while 
drug  stores,  music  stores  and  dry  goods  stores  may  sell  an  infinite 
number  of  items  that  are  neither  drugs  nor  musical  instruments  nor 
dry  goods  ?  All  this  has  to  do  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many, 
that  blind  people  must  be  "protected"  by  special  rules  and  restrictions, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  the  skilled  and  experienced  craftsmen 
among  the  blind  will  need  these  restrictions  no  longer.  Possibly  this 
time  has  come  already,  and  if  so,  these  restrictions  no  longer  protect 
but  hinder  and  should  be  removed. 

Assuming  that  it  is  agreed  that  the  policy  of  handling  articles 
that  are  not  made  by  the  blind  as  supporting  side  lines  is  considered 
to  be  beneficial,  two  interesting  questions  arise,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs.  One  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  articles 
selected,  the  other  with  the  ratio  between  the  two  groups. 

In  selecting  articles  that  are  not  made  by  blind  people,  should  we 
choose  items  that  are  the  same  as  or  similar  to  those  that  are  made  by 
the  blind  people,  or  articles  that  are  entirely  different  ?  For  instance, 
if  one  of  the  principal  items  made  by  the  blind  is  doormats,  made  of 
binding  twine,  is  it  right  or  wrong,  advisable  or  inadvisable  to  buy 
cocoa  doormats  in  the  open  market  and  sell  them  along  side  of  the 
blind-made  mats  ?  The  argument  against  this  policy  is  that  this  might 
lead  to  additional  and  unnecessary  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  customer  and  furthermore  that  it  is  unfair  for  the 
organization  to  sell  door-mats  that  are  not  made  by  the  blind  "in  com- 
petition with"  the  doormats  that  are  made  by  the  blind.  In  answer  to 
the  first  argument,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  it  clear  to  cus- 
tomers that  the  organization  handles  two  types  of  doormats,  giving  the 
customer  her  choice.     If  the  customer  has  no  preference  and  if  the 
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prices  are  approximately  the  same,  she  will  naturally  buy  the  mat  that 
is  made  by  the  blind.  In  answer  to  the  second  argument  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  destructive  sense  of  the  word.  The  very  fact  that 
the  organization  has  more  than  one  type  of  doormat  to  offer  may 
encourage  the  purchase  of  doormats  in  general  and  of  doormats  made 
by  the  blind  in  particular.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  more  liberal, 
a  finer  sort  of  sales  policy  to  give  the  customer  an  opportunity  to  buy 
what  she  likes  rather  than  to  compel  her  to  buy  one  particular  style,  or 
not  be  able  to  buy  at  all. 

Regarding  proportion  the  following  questions  are  frequently 
brought  up:  "Granted  that  there  is  no  real  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  the  policy,  how  far  should  we  be  willing  to  go  with  it  ?  What  should 
be  the  proportion  between  the  articles  that  are  made  by  the  blind  and 
those  that  are  not  ?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  no  one  is  ready  yet  to  give  a  definite  answer,  numerically,  to 
this  question.  We  are  only  experimenting  as  yet.  After  a  number  of 
years  and  after  several  organizations  shall  have  made  similar  experi- 
ments, we  may  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  pro- 
portion. It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  matter  depends  on  a 
number  of  conditions  which  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  year 
to  year.  In  good  times,  when  it  is  easy  to  sell,  the  proportion  may  be 
in  favor  of  articles  that  are  made  by  the  blind.  In  bad  times  When 
gross  profits  are  small,  and  expenses  high,  and  when  it  is  hard  to  sell, 
the  proportion  may  be,  seemingly  in  favor  of  articles  that  are  not  made 
by  the  blind.  In  addition,  the  question  of  numerical  proportion  is  not 
as  important  as  it  seems.  Vastly  more  important  than  numerical  pro- 
portion is  the  question  of  function.  If  these  additional  articles  that 
are  not  made  by  the  blind  are  handled  to  make  the  organization  more 
efficient  so  that  it  can  render  greater  service  to  the  blind,  and  if  this 
purpose  is  attained,  these  articles  are  friends  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  help  should  not  be  called  in  in  sufficient  volume  to  achieve 
the  goal.  If,  by  handling  an  additional  percentage  of  these  articles, 
it  becomes  possible  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  articles  that  are  made 
by  the  blind,  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  an  increased  proportion, 
which  would  seemingly  be  in  favor  of  articles  that  are  not  made  by  the 
blind,  but  in  reality  would  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  blind  workers. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  quote  the  following  facts  and 
opinions.    Some  of  the  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  personal  cor- 
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respondence,  and  since  I  have  not  asked  for  special  permission  to  use 
the  authors*  names,  I  shall  omit  the  names  in  those  instances. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  eighteen  blind  women 
and  eight  sighted  women  were  employed.  During  that  year  the  sales 
were  $36,000,  wages  $7,500,  subsidies  $13,500. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1927,  twenty-two  blind  women 
and  twenty-four  sighted  women  were  employed  with  sales  $97,500, 
wages  $10,500  and  instead  of  a  subsidy  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $5,000 
and  the  blind  workers  were  given  a  cash  bonus  in  recognition  of  their 
conscientious  work  and  to  encourage  them  for  the  future. 

(Condensed  from  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  1927  report  by: 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker, 
-General  Secretary, 
Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


"We  must  decide  whether  we  shall  be  content  to  heavily  subsidize 
our  industries  with  a  meagre  complement  of  sighted  assistants  or 
make  our  industries  approximately  self-supporting  through  the  appli- 
cation of  business  principles  and  a  judicious  mixture  of  blind  and 
sighted." 

Ibid. 
"In  many  stages  of  the  work,  moreover,  the  attention  of  sighted 
persons  is  necessary,  while  finishing  touches  have  often  to  be  put  upon 
it  by  such  hands.  Indeed,  so  important  is  the  constant  attendance  in 
the  shops  of  operatives  able  to  see  that  they  constitute  an  integral  and 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  employed  force.  The  extent  of  sighted 
help  will  vary  in  different  shops.  The  present  proportions  are  from 
one  in  three  to  one  in  ten,  the  number  usually  being  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  size  of  the  establishments.  A  very  material  consequence  of  this 
situation  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages  must  go  to 
workers  having  sight,  which  sometimes  may  reach  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  sum." 

Dr.  Harry  Best, 

The  Blind  in  the  United  States 

1934,  Page  486. 
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"£52,978  of  the  total  sales  of  £358,301  are  factored  goods,  prob- 
ably mostly  made  by  sighted  labor." 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Marketing, 
London 

1934 
Page  13. 


"This  shop  employs  600  blind  workers  and  fifty  sighted  em- 
ployees. A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  committees,  managers, 
and  often  blind  workers  as  to  what  percentage  of  sighted  craftsmen 
should  work  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind.  I  know  of  one  institu- 
tion where  only  one  sighted  man  is  working  in  a  department  of  fifty 
blind  journeymen,  while  other  institutions  have,  in  some  cases,  20  per 
cent  sighted  labor  .  .  .  if ,  by  adding  10  per  cent  extra  sighted  labor, 
your  trade  will  increase  sufficiently  to  allow  20  per  cent  more  blind, 
why  not  do  so  ?  We  are  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other,  and 
our  main  object  is  to  find  employment  for  blind  people,  even  if  we 
have  to  employ  more  sighted  in  order  to  do  so." 

George  Danby,  Manager, ' 

Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

From  the  Workshop  Management. 


"If  we  decided  to  finance  our  services  to  the  blind  through  the 
profit  from  sighted  labor  instead  of  from  commercial  or  private  con- 
tributions, certainly  I  could  see  no  objection  to  the  principle." 


"I  see  no  objection  to  the  inclusive  sale  of  products  not  made  by 
the  blind  so  long  as  it  is  clearly  indicated  to  the  public  that  these  pro- 
ducts are  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  are  not  made  by 
the  blind." 
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"In  my  opinion,  an  organization  that  is  conducting  an  honest 
legitimate  effort  to  serve  bHnd  people  and  to  finance  its  services  from 
business  profits  and  not  from  public  donations  should  be  commended 
and  not  condemned." 


"One  report  on  this  subject  conclusively  points  out  that  the  work- 
shops employing  a  high  ratio  of  sighted  to  blind  stand  well  up  in  order 
of  merit  in  weekly  earnings  of  the  blind,  average  output  per  head,  and 
"combined  order  of  merit." 

Dorothy  Ross  Carmer, 

A  Glimpse  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  England 

Outlook  for  the  BHnd 

February,  1935,  page  12. 

"If  you  can  obtain  orders  too  large  for  your  blind  workers  to 
execute  and  have  not  sufficient  blind  labor,  obviously  you  must  employ 
sighted  workmen." 

"Again,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  in  my  opinion,  to  raise  money 
whether  by  profit  on  articles  purchased  to  be  re-sold  or  by  subscrip- 
tions, if  the  money  is  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind." 


CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
AND  DAY  SCHOOLS 

M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Chalrmati 
A.  E.  TrudeLj  Secretary 


SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  HOME  GUIDANCE  AMONG  VISU- 
UALLY  HANDICAPPED  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Dorothy  Snell  Murphy, 
Supervisor,  Extension  Service,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 

During  the  past  eight  months  the  Arthur  Home  has  made  a  con- 
tribution in  work  for  the  blind  by  making  a  survey  of  two  states.  New 
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Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  carrying  on  the  work  for  preschool 
visually-handicapped  children  in  that  territory. 

Two  weeks  have  been  spent  in  giving  talks  for  publicity.  During 
the  thirty-two  and  a  half  weeks  actually  spent  in  the  field  the  calls 
made  numbered  393,  classified  as  follows  : 

Talks  given  22 

Calls  on  behalf  of  children  40 

Calls  on  workers  48 

Conferences  with  workers  in  addition  to  calls  58 

Calls  on  schools,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  30 

Home  guidance  calls  on  children  and  mothers  195 

Total  395 

The  total  cost  of  this  service  and  survey,  including  salaries,  sup- 
plies and  travel  for  the  two  states  from  November  to  May  inclusive 
has  been  $2,882.25. 

Forty-one  different  workers  have  been  called  upon  and  told  of 
our  work.  Talks  were  given  to  social  service  and  public  health  clubs 
and  at  the  week  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia.  Lancaster  County  in- 
vited us  to  give  talks  on  work  for  the  preschool  visually-handicapped 
child  in  ten  high  schools.  Altogether,  approximately  4,491  people  have 
been  reached  through  these  talks. 

Twenty-nine  children  have  been  referred  since  the  work  began. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  as  effective  as  possible  we  not  only 
made  the  survey  but  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  each 
mother  and  child  according  to  their  need.  And,  in  order  to  feel  that 
the  work  done  and  money  spent  was  not  wasted,  we  gave  the  council 
for  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  commission  for  the  blind  in  New 
Jersey  a  complete  record  of  the  work  done  and  still  to  be  done. 

In  a  field  as  new  as  the  work  for  preschool  visually-handicapped 
children  and  covering  territory  as  large  as  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  combined  one  can  readily  understand  that  in  seven  months  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  do  more  than  make  a  start. 
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Parental  guidance  has  been  given  to  sixty-four  mothers.  In 
twenty-two  cases  in  New  Jersey  and  twenty  in  Pennsylvania  follow- 
up  calls  are  being  made  by  local  workers  as  listed  below : 


No.  of 
Children 


Name  of  Visitor 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Phillips 


Provided  by 

Overbrook  School,  special  fund  raised  by 
Civic  Association  of  Ardmore,   Pennsyl- 


22  Miss  Josephine  Taylor 

7  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Johnson 

2  Miss  Helen  Fox 

1  Miss  Anne  Vlachos 

1  Miss  Marcene  Pumphries 

2  Miss  Eliza  Paine 


2  Westchester  Social 

Service  Society 

1  Miss  Erne  Tesche 

2  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider 

1  Inner  Mission 


Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind,  Summit,  New 
Jersey 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Dauphin  County  Branch  (Mr.  Latimer), 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Cambria  County  Branch,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Northampton  County  Branch,  Bethele- 
hem,  Pennsylvania. 

Associated  Charities,  Wilkes  Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Lancaster  County  Branch,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  State  Nurse. 

Home  Teaching  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Three  things  have  been  carried  on  at  the  same  time — SURVEY, 
PUBLICITY,  and  PARENTAL  GUIDANCE.  Necessary  suppHes 
and  educational  playthings  have  been  provided.  The  following  list 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  activities  in  which  the  children  have  taken 
part:  Swings,  sand  boxes,  play  pens,  kiddie  kars,  baby  walkers, 
brooms,  balls,  skipping  ropes,  especially  made  large  peg  boards,  garden 
tools  and  seeds,  wagons,  wheelbarrows,  blocks,  harmonicas,  accor- 
dions, bean  bags,  wooden  beads,  story  books  and  clay. 

The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  has  gladly  given  this  service  and 
sincerely  regrets  its  inability  to  carry  on,  due  to  lack  of  funds.     We 
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hope  that  other  states  will  benefit  by  this  survey  and  by  the  example 
set  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  by  having  this  very  important 
and  beneficial  service  included  in  their  programs.  The  complete 
report  with  instructions  and  letters  to  parents  and  counsellors  with 
various  articles  on  the  training  of  the  preschool  visually-handicapped 
child  may  be  obtained  from  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind,  Summit,  New  Jersey,  at  a  price  covering  the 
actual  cost. 

Since  this  work  began  improvement  has  been  shown  in  practi- 
cally every  case  ;  not  only  in  the  children  and  their  development  and  the 
attitude  of  the  family  towards  them  but  often  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  home.  Parents  and  children  who  have  been  found  to  be  pro- 
gressing profitably  have  eagerly  grasped  our  added  suggestions  and 
have  benefited  by  them  in  every  instance.  More  time  and  effort  has 
been  given  to  those  urgently  needing  our  help.  Gratifying  results  too 
numerous  in  kind  to  mention  here  have  been  obtained.  I  will  state  only 
two  instances  of  improvement : 

1.  Twins,  one  blind  and  one  seeing,  age  seven  months.  Previous 
to  our  visit  the  parents  had  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
blind  baby  except  to  keep  him  comfortable.  We  therefore  found  this 
baby  lying  in  his  bed  alone  in  a  back  room  whereas  the  seeing  baby  was 
out  in  the  kitchen  amidst  the  activity  and  companionship  of  his  mother 
and  father.  They  rejoiced  at  our  news  of  hope  and  encouragement 
and  received  the  instructions  with  enthusiasm. 

A  twin  playpen,  chairs  and  baby  carriage  were  provided.  Since 
this  time  both  babies  have  been  growing  up  side  by  side  with  the  hope 
that  the  little  blind  twin  may  develop  as  nearly  as  possible  like  his 
seeing  brother. 

2.  A  child  of  five  years  of  age,  too  timid  to  leave  his  mother's 
side,  who  was  entirely  helpless  even  in  his  own  home ;  entered  the  kin- 
dergarten for  seeing  children  in  his  own  neighborhood  after  two 
months  of  home  guidance. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the  many  improvements  made  in 
the  children  on  the  home  guidance  list  but  progress  reports  of  specific 
children  may  be  obtained  from  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nur- 
sery School  for  the  Blind,  80  Pine  Grove  Avenue,  Summit,  New 
Jersey. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MRS.  MURPHY'S  PAPER 

Alma  B.  Stursberg, 
Teacher,  Class  for  the  Blind,  Public  School  #10,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Our  acting  president,  L.  L.  Watts,  has  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
difficulties  encountered  when  bhnd  children,  without  benefit  of 
"guided"  preschool  training,  enter  a  day  school  class.  It  seemed 
wise  to  draw  only  from  my  experiences  in  the  five  years  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  class  for  visually  handicapped  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Out  of  fifty  pupils  en- 
rolled so  far  only  five  for  the  Braille  Class  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  their  school  careers  and  three  of  these  were  overage. 

One  difficulty  we  meet  which  shows  up  almost  immediately  is 
the  practice  of  descending  stairs  by  putting  both  feet  on  each  step 
instead  of  only  one  alternate  foot  on  each  step.  When  other  classes 
have  to  come  down  the  stairs  at  the  same  time,  this  means  a  piling 
up  of  children,  behind  the  slow  one.  The  danger  is  more  strongly 
emphasized  during  fire  drills  when  an  orderly  but  speedy  exit  is  as 
necessary  for  the  visually  handicapped  as  for  the  seeing. 

Another  defect  in  walking  has  been  pointing  the  toes  out  to 
the  side  instead  of  straight  ahead,  which  makes  it  harder  to  walk  with 
any  accuracy  in  a  given  direction.  This  habit  gave  one  of  our  girls 
a  walk  so  "wobbly"  that  other  girls  in  her  grade  found  it  very  difficult 
to  guide  her  about  the  building  and  playground. 

Two  of  our  girls  were  very  timid  about  touching  objects  new  to 
them.  They  needed  constant  encouragement  to  cup  their  hands  and 
use  their  fingers  in  more  flexible  fashion  in  order  to  "see"  the  shape 
and  texture  more  accurately. 

Several  children  have  entered  our  class  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves in  the  bathroom.  The  boys  especially  "lose  face"  very  quickly 
with  their  companions  if  they  need  help  on  this  score. 

At  one  of  our  class  outings,  it  was  diccovered  that  a  lo-years-old 
girl  had  never  eaten  with  anything  at  home  but  a  spoon  and  most  of 
her  food  had  been  mashed  up  in  a  bowl  of  soup !  This  in  some  meas- 
ure explained  the  poor  condition  of  her  teeth  and  was  certainly  a 
most  unnecessary  procedure. 

A  very  little  girl,  possessing  some  field  vision,  was  found  to  be 
afraid  of  dark  places  and  hysterically  afraid  of  prolonged  noises  such 
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as  shuffling  of  feet  on  the  stairs  or  clapping  hands  at  entertainments. 
It  took  much  patience  and  many  months  before  she  could  stay  all  the 
way  through  an  assembly  program;  and  more  than  a  year  before 
she  would  play  with  other  children  without  the  teacher  nearby.  The 
youngster  had  been  through  unfortunate  experiences  until  her  family 
was  broken  up  and  the  children  taken  in  by  the  grandmother  who  is 
providing  good  care  and  a  happier  home. 

Regarding  unpleasant  mannerisms,  we  have  been  on  the  whole 
singularly  free  of  these.  Occasional  mild  outcroppings  have  been 
easily  eliminated.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  good  fortune  have  in- 
volved many  other  disabilties  as  well.  One  was  a  boy  of  seven, 
obviously  retarded  mentally,  who  had  had  no  real  training  at  home. 
His  control  of  actions  and  emotions  was  too  poor  to  profit  even  by 
kindergarten  instruction  at  that  time.  He  was  sorely  in  need  of 
concentrated,  persistent  instruction  at  home  for  a  full  year  at  least 
and  so  had  to  be  excluded  from  public  school. 

The  other  boy  was  a  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  which  had 
damaged  much  more  than  the  sense  of  sight.  He  has  improved  very 
slowly  in  motor  control  and  in  learning  ability.  He  might  have  made 
a  better  showing  if  long  before  he  entered  school  someone  had  con- 
stantly encouraged  his  parents  to  keep  up  the  good  work  they  had 
started  at  various  times. 

A  more  intangible  difficulty  to  remedy  and  a  greater  hindrance 
educationally  has  been  the  "babyishness"  of  our  6-years-olds.  This 
applies  as  well  to  the  sight  saving  division.  They  seem  to  have 
little  experience  in  playing  with  other  children  and  at  playtime  are 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Playing  "house"  or  "train"  is 
unknown.  All  their  thinking  appears  to  have  been  done  for  them; 
they  have  seldom  done  anything  without  mother  or  father  and  have 
few  experiences  to  draw  on  for  school  discussions.  Many  have  a 
pitiful  gap  in-  their  acquaintance  with  the  most  commonly  known 
nursery  rhymes  and  stories.  Poor  homes  and  foreign  parentage  may 
account  for  some  of  this.  Yet,  because  our  state  law  permits  6- 
year-olds  to  enter  the  first  grade,  many  mothers  insist  on  their  children 
losing  kindergarten  work.  But  they  are  neither  socially  nor  mentally 
ready  to  plunge  at  once  into  reading  and  writing.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  simply  postponed  with  the  inevitable  result  —  non-promotion 
in  the  second  or  third  grade.  This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  child  who 
has  already  been  getting  the  impression  that   school  work   is   "too 
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hard."  This  attitude  robs  all  future  learning  of  the  pleasure  it  can 
and  ought  to  give.  I  believe  that  all  low-vision  children  need  their 
full  allowance  of  years  in  school. 

The  lack  of  habits  and  skills  which  should  have  been  acquired 
in  the  preschool  age  takes  heavy  toll  of  the  time  available  for  teach- 
ing the  accepted  school  subjects  and  seems  even  to  be  a  drag  on  the 
learning  ability  of  the  child. 

Even  with  other  things  being  equal,  the  lack  of  good  vision  is 
burden  enough  for  any  youngster  competing  with  sighted  children. 
It  is  unjust  to  saddle  him  with  further  inequalities  that  are  really  un- 
necessary and  avoidable.  The  blind  child  has  a  rightful  claim  to 
the  kind  of  preparation  before  entering  school  which  would  place  him 
(except  in  the  matter  of  sight)  on  an  equal  footing,  mentally  and 
physiologically,  with  seeing  children  of  kindergarten  age. 


DIFFICULTIES  CAUSED  BY  LATE  ENTRANCE 

M.  Blye  Allan^ 
Teacher,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

The  classification  and  placement  of  the  blind  child  is  a  real 
problem  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  problem  is  seri- 
ously complicated  when  such  a  handicapped  pupil  enters  school  late. 

Late  entrants  may  be  considered  in  three  different  classes  :  First, 
the  child  who  has  only  recently  lost  his  sight  and  has  had  educational 
advantages  of  the  sighted  child ;  second,  the  child  who  has  always  been 
blind,  but  for  various  reasons  has  never  attended  a  school  for  those 
having  defective  vision ;  third,  the  child  who  has  attended  school  but 
because  of  impaired  vision  is  unable  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  class 
with  sighted  children. 

The  child  who  has  only  recently  lost  his  sight,  and  has  attended 
the  public  schools,  may  be  placed  in  the  class  corresponding  to  the 
one  in  which  he  was  a  pupil ;  though  he  must  have  special  instruction 
in  Braille  reading  and  writing.  If  he  is  a  bright  pupil  he  will  soon 
master  Braille  and  be  able  to  carry  on  his  work  satisfactorily  in  his 
regular  class. 

The  older  child  who  has  been  blind  since  birth  and  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  even  the  simplest  number   work  and   who 
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doesn't  even  know  his  A  B  C's,  is  a  constant  source  of  concern. 
Should  the  child  be  placed  with  beginners  ?  Should  he  be  placed  with 
children  of  his  own  age?    Should  he  be  in  a  special  class? 

To  place  him  in  a  class  with  beginners  is  both  embarrassing  and 
discouraging  to  him  and  is  certainly  detrimental  to  the  younger 
children  in  that  group.  In  a  class  of  children  his  own  age  he  would 
prove  as  much  a  misfit  as  in  the  beginners'  class.  To  plunge  such  an 
unfortunate  into  a  situation  where  subjects  of  which  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge are  studied  and  where  he  cannot  successfully  cope  with  his  class- 
mate, due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  most  unwise. 

The  child  who  has  such  defective  vision  that  he  is  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  progress  in  the  sighted  school,  is  another  problem.  This 
child  has  used  his  eyes  constantly  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent 
his  continuing  to  use  his  eyes  on  Braille.  This  is  most  discouraging  to 
such  a  pupil,  everything  is  so  strange,  so  different,  that  the  transition 
is  often  quite  slow  and  disheartening.  Sometimes,  it  is  sad  to  relate, 
the  supposedly  impaired  vision  is  not  the  real  defect,  but  the  trouble 
is  more  mental  than  physical.  These  cases,  of  course,  must  be  weeded 
out. 

Various  methods  of  handling  the  late  entrants  have  been  tried 
in  our  school,  but  we  feel  the  most  satisfactory  means  is  the  estab- 
lishing of  special  classes.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
attending  the  fifth  grade  of  our  city  schools.  He  was  placed  in  our 
fifth  grade  and  was  given  special  lessons  in  Braille  reading  and  writ- 
ing during  the  regular  evening  study  period.  In  the  fifth  grade  he 
was  a  misfit ;  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  work,  was  very  poor 
in  spelling,  poor  in  mathematics  and  altogether,  quite  unhappy.  Our 
principal  wisely  decided  to  let  him  drop  back  into  the  third  grade, 
where  he  could  do  the  work  easily  and  where  he  would  have  more 
time  to  spend  in  the  special  class.  This  lad  is  quite  happy  now ;  he 
has  learned  Braille  and  his  progress  is  most  encouraging. 

If  a  child  is  bright,  the  special  class  will  keep  him  only  a  short 
time,  for  he  will  grasp  the  new  ideas  and  methods  more  quickly  than 
the  slow  ones  and  as  soon  as  possible,  will  be  advanced.  The  slower 
pupils  will  plod  along  and,  perhaps,  after  months,  will  be  able  to  do 
the  work  in  a  regular  class. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  children  are  entering  school  earlier, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  great  advantage  to  both  the  children  and  teach- 
ers.    Habits  which  are  formed  at  home  are  hard  to  break,  especially 
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in  the  older  child.  A  blind  child  of  ten  or  twelve  who  has  been  kept 
at  home,  has  very  often  been  allowed  to  form  bad  habits  which  are 
difficult  to  overcome.  This  child  has  had  no  one  to  direct  his  actions 
—  he,  no  doubt,  has  been  placed  in  a  chair  and  allowed  to  rock,  rock 
all  the  day.  The  transition  from  a  life  of  no  endeavor  to  one  of  work 
and  action  must,  necessarily,  be  slow.  He  comes  into  the  school  room 
where  books  and  slates  are  being  used,  and  they  mean  nothing  to  his 
retarded  brain.  I  can  well  imagine  he  feels  in  a  complete  daze.  He 
must  gradually  be  adjusted  to  his  new  surroundings.  In  the  hands 
of  an  understanding,  sympathetic  teacher,  the  rough  places  are 
smoothed  away,  and  he  begins  to  comprehend  what  it  is  all  about. 
And,  just  as  gradually,  this  teacher  discourages  the  habits  formed  at 
home ;  she  persuades  him  to  sit  up,  to  stop  swaying  back  and  forth, 
to  keep  hands  and  fingers  from  eyes ;  and  to  correct  numerous  other 
bad  habits. 

Your  heart  goes  out  to  the  over-age  boy  or  girl  in  the  lower 
grades.  Of  course,  this  child  needs  the  simpler  work  done  in  the 
beginners'  class,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  a  boy  of  fourteen,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  placed  in  a  class  with  children  of  six  or  seven.  He  has 
the  maturer  mind,  that  resents  having  to  read  "baby  sentences"  and 
play  "baby  games."  One  of  our  graduates  came  to  us  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  was  a  mountain  boy,  who  had  worked  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  mines  loading  coal.  His  sight  was  nearly  gone,  he  had  had 
very  little  schooling,  his  hands  were  large  and  hard,  the  Braille  "dots" 
were  small  and  confusing,  and  all  in  all,  he  was  a  very  unhappy  boy. 
He  was  given  special  work  in  Braille  reading  and  writing  and  for  a 
month  or  more  was  allowed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  learning  the 
Braille.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered  this,  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
sixth  grade.  This  young  man  graduated  from  our  high  school  depart- 
ment this  June.    He  also  won  the  spelling  match  over  150  contestants. 

If  the  parents  can  be  persuaded  to  send  their  children  to  school 
early,  many  of  our  problems  would  be  minimized.  Some  parents 
have  queer  ideas  about  institution  life.  A  few  years  ago,  one  parent 
remarked,  "I  do  not  intend  to  have  my  boy  institutionalized,  so  I 
will  not  send  him  to  school."  The  boy  was  not  put  in  school,  until  he 
was  twelve  although  every  means  was  used  to  persuade  the  father 
to  change  his  mind.  In  the  meanwhile,  some  one  had  taught  the  boy 
to  read  very  indifferently.  He  wrote  very  poorly,  he  could  neither 
feed  nor  dress  himself.     The  governess  had  to  teach  him  to  feed 
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himself,  for  his  mother,  in  her  great  desire  to  protect  him  had  fed 
him  and  waited  on  him,  as  though  he  were  a  baby.  No,  he  was  not 
institutionalized  —  but  today  that  mother  and  father  are  still  his  un- 
tiring slaves. 

The  older  children  who  are  late  entrants,  are  frequently  discipline 
problems.  The  boys  have  smoked  and  used  tobacco  in  other  forms 
without  any  restrictions.  When  they  enter  school,  the  rule,  "no 
smoking"  seems  to  be  unreasonable  to  them.  They  feel  as  if  all  their 
freedom  has  been  taken  away.  They  have  smoked  for  years  and  no 
harm  has  been  done,  so  why  stop  now?  They  cannot  grasp  the  idea 
that  living  under  the  same  roof  with  200  people  is  quite  different  from 
living  in  one's  own  home.  These  newcomers  must  learn  co- 
operation, and  must  be  made  to  understand  that  rules  and  regulations 
must  be  obeyed  for  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

We  find  that  our  best  "safety-valve"  for  the  over  age  children  is 
occupation.  Keep  them  busy  ;  give  them  plenty  of  hand  work ;  place 
them  immediately  in  shop  or  sewing  classes.  Let  them  feel  that 
they  are  really  accomplishing  something  worthwhile.  If  a  boy  is 
whittling  chair  pegs,  he  can  understand  that  as  soon  as  he  makes 
satisfactory  pegs,  he  will  be  able  to  use  them  in  caning  chairs.  The 
girl  will  delight  in  making  something  —  no  matter  how  small  or 
simple  —  hemming  a  bib  or  plaiting  a  rug.  Everyone  enjoys  crea- 
tive endeavor  —  doing  something  tangible. 

No  matter  how  perfect  your  organization,  the  over-age  child 
of  any  of  these  other  groups  will  always  be  a  problem,  but  we  feel 
that  the  special  class,  with  only  a  very  few  members  and  a  patient, 
understanding  teacher  comes  nearer  solving  the  problem  than  any 
other  arransfement. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CLASSROOM 
TEACHER  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

*Benjamin  Berinstein, 
Attorney  at  Law,  New  York  City 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  educators  of  the  blind  have 
been  slow  to  introduce  into  their  work  systems  and  projects  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  normal  children  and  put  into  successful  operation 
in  the  public  schools.     Whether  this  charge  of  ultra  conservatism  is 
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generally  true  or  not,  its  correctness  with  regard  to  vocational  guid- 
ance cannot  be  questioned.  It  would  seem  that  if  vocational  guid- 
ance is  deemed  necessary  for  normal  children,  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
even  more  essential  for  children  without  sight  and  yet,  although  voca- 
tional guidance  programs  have  been  developed  and  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  a  large  number  of  public  elementary  and  high  schools  through- 
out the  United  States,  such  programs  are  comparatively  rare  in 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in  day  school  classes  in  the 
public  schools  where  blind  children  are  taught. 

A  committee  of  this  association  is  now  at  work  studying  the  entire 
subject  of  vocatonal  guidance  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to  the  definite 
preparation  of  vocational  guidance  programs  to  be  recommended 
for  adoption  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  well  as  in  day  school  classes 
for  blind  children.  While  this  work  is  in  progress  it  seems  fitting 
and  timely  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  laying  of  a  proper 
foundation  to  make  vocational  guidance  effective  and  by  vocational 
guidance,  as  used  in  this  sentence,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  guidance 
of  blind  children  into  vocations  for  which  they  are  suited  and  in  which 
they  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve  their  ambition. 

Of  course,  a  vocational  guidance  program  would  include  not 
only  the  guiding  of  blind  children  into  suitable  vocations,  but  all  of 
the  preparation  which  is  necessary  before  such  guiding  can  be  effi- 
ciently done.  Such  a  program  would  include  a  careful  study  of  each 
child  from  the  time  it  enters  school  until  the  time  for  selecting  a 
vocation  arrives  and  would  also  lay  emphasis  on  the  responsibility 
which  should  fall  on  the  classroom  teacher  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  child's  development,  but  in  the  guiding  of  the 
child  in  such  a  way  through  its  elementary  and  high  school  course 
that  all  of  its  qualities  may  be  exposed,  all  of  its  capacities  and 
abilities  developed  and  emphasized  and  so  far  as  possible  all  of  its 
shortcomings  be  either  remedied  or  made  as  harmless  as  possible. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  this  afternoon  with  what  the  class- 
room teacher  can  and  should  do  even  before  a  vocational  guidance 
program  is  put  in  operation  in  the  school  where  she  happens  to  be 
teaching.  What  she  should  do  is  comparatively  easy  to  set  forth,  but 
what  she  can  do  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  material  with 
which  she  has  to  deal,  but  at  least  to  an  equal  extent  upon  the  teacher 
herself.  If  she  is  to  be  of  real  service  to  her  blind  pupils,  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  merely  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  reading, 
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writing  and  arithmetic.  After  all,  these  are  only  tools  to  be  used  for 
the  accomplishment  of  purposes.  One  does  not  need  to  be  unusual 
to  teach  the  "three  R's"  from  books  resting  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
It  does  not  much  matter  what  the  teacher  may  think  about  the  in- 
dividuals with  whom  she  is  called  upon  to  deal  if  her  sole  interest  is 
in  the  imparting  of  those  branches  which  are  made  mandatory  in  the 
school  course.  What  is  important  is  the  effect  which  the  teacher  can 
and  should  have  on  each  child  in  bringing  out  the  child's  individual 
qualities,  in  ferreting  out  the  child's  likes  and  dislikes,  in  discovering 
the  child's  real  shortcomings  and  points  of  weakness  and  in  bringing 
out  and  developing  the  child's  strong  points  and  capacities  or  to 
put  it  briefly,  but  none  the  less  pointedly,  in  ascertaining  the  elements 
which  make  up  the  child's  personality  and  leading  the  child  in  such 
a  way  that  there  shall  develop  a  human  being  who  shall  be  as  nearly 
like  the  normal  people  with  whom  he  must  live  as  is  humanly  possible 
in  view  of  the  child's  blindness. 

No  classroom  teacher  employed  in  a  school  for  the  blind  today 
will  find  it  possible  to  succeed  in  so  guiding  every  child  in  her  charge 
as  to  produce  the  result  sought.  The  material  is  not  always  suitable, 
hilt  that  does  not  excuse  the  failure  to  make  the  effort.  Many  times 
has  it  been  said  that  classroom  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
have  much  more  difficult  problems  than  classroom  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Of  course  they  have,  but  this  fact  should  serve  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  teacher,  should  serve  as  a  challenge  to 
all  that  is  in  her  to  do  that  which  teachers  in  the  public  schools  do  not 
need  to  do  and  not  only  to  do  it,  but  to  do  it  so  well  that  the  results 
obtained  will  be  the  best  possible  reward  for  the  effort  expended. 

In  order  to  accomplish  results  the  classroom  teacher  must,  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  qualifications  required  and  expected  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  the  task  presented.  She  must,  above  all  things,  have  an 
all  abiding  and  unshakable  faith  in  the  capacities  of  normal  blind 
children.  She  must  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  normal  blind  chil- 
dren to  do  as  good  school  work  as  children  who  see  and  she  must  be 
convinced  that  her  charges  have  it  in  them  under  proper  guidance  and 
with  proper  training  to  become  useful  and  happy  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. Any  classroom  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  who  has  not 
this  unshakable  faith  or  who  shows  a  disposition  to  regard  her 
charges  as  inferior  mentally  to  normal  children,  should  be  ruthlessly 
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dismissed  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  blind  child  is  alto- 
gether too  likely  to  develop  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  a  development 
which  can  be  prevented  only,  if  at  all,  by  contact  with  a  teacher  who 
has  the  right  attitude  and  who  makes  her  attitude  evident  to  the 
children  under  her  care.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  state- 
ments here  made  are  based  on  theoretical  reasoning  alone.  Any  suc- 
cessful blind  person  can  retail  from  memory  numerous  instances  of 
blind  children  whose  development  has  been  hampered  and  whose  possi- 
bility of  ultimate  success  has  been  definitely  lessened  by  contact  with 
teachers  who  regarded  the  teaching  of  blind  children  as  just  a  job  and 
who  themselves  had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  those  whom  they  were  hired  and  paid  to  teach  and  while  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  has  at  least  one  such  teacher  on  its 
staff. 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  I  have  said  that  teachers  who  have 
no  faith  in  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  blind  children  should  be  ruth- 
lessly dismissed.  If  their  attitude  could  be  established  in  advance 
they  should,  of  course,  not  be  employed,  but  having  been  employed 
and  the  teacher's  attitude  being  apparent,  she  herself  would  do  wfell 
to  take  herself  out  of  a  situation  which  obviously  does  not  make 
possible  her  best  work  and  go  into  a  field  where  her  capacities  for 
teaching  may  be  available  and  where  her  attitude  toward  the  taught 
may  not  be  so  important. 

Assuming  now  that  our  teachers  have  faith  in  their  pupils  and 
that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  accept  the  challenge  which  the 
education  of  blind  children  presents,  it  remains  but  to  point  out  some 
of  the  things  which  the  teacher  should  do  apart  from  the  imparting 
of  book  knowledge.  She  should  in  the  first  place  make  the  children 
feel  that  they  are  not  essentially  different  from  herself.  She  should 
do  this  by  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  children,  by  meet- 
ing them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  their  own  level,  by  helping  them 
with  their  sports  and  their  amusements  as  well  as  with  their  books, 
and  thus  aid  them  on  the  social  side,  a  side  the  importance  of  which  is 
realized,  but  none  the  less  a  side  which  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  classroom  teacher  should,  by  any  means  that  may  be  avail- 
able, seek  to  impress  the  child  with  the  importance  of  those  things 
which  the  child  who  sees  gathers  as  a  matter  of  course  by  imitation, 
but  which  the  blind  child  must  learn  by  actual  instruction.     Such 
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matters  as  table  manners,  personal  appearance,  a  pleasant  speaking 
voice  should  be  stressed,  not,  however,  in  a  didactic  fashion,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  child  will  acquire  the  right  attitude  and  the  right 
forms  almost  unconsciously,  with  the  idea  that  in  due  time  they  shall 
be  to  him  as  easy  as  they  are  to  you  who  see.  In  other  words,  it 
is  fundamentally  the  business  of  the  classroom  teacher  of  blind 
children  to  direct  her  attention  to  everything  that  may  make  for  the 
development  of  men  and  women  who  shall  be  normal  so  far  as  normal- 
ity is  possible  to  those  without  sight. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  being  asked  to 
do  at  least  some  of  the  things  which  are  peculiarly  the  business  of 
the  home  and  should  therefore  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
be  taken  care  of  by  matrons.  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold ;  first, 
the  classroom  teacher  has  charge  of  the  child  during  long  continuous 
periods  of  time  and  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the  child's  teacher, 
she  acquires,  if  she  is  the  right  sort  of  teacher,  the  respect  and  often 
the  affection  of  the  child  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  usually  possible 
in  the  case  of  matrons  who,  at  best,  come  in  contact  with  the  child 
only  for  very  short  periods  at  a  time.  In  the  second  place,  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  persons  employed  as  matrons  do  not  have 
the  necessary  background  or  experience  to  deal  with  those  problems 
which  have  been  here  set  out  as  necessary  to  be  dealt  with  in  pre- 
paring the  child  for  proper  vocational  guidance. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  here 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  an  inclusive  manner.  What  has  been  set 
forth  is  merely  suggestive,  indicative  of  a  route  to  be  followed  in 
meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  the  problems  of  childhood  en- 
cumbered with  blindness.  If  what  has  been  said  should  be  of  assist- 
ance to  only  one  person  in  meeting  the  challenge  presented,  this  paper 
will  not  have  been  wholly  useless. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

F.  M.  LONGANECKER, 

Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blitid 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  every  individual  develops  for 
himself  patterns  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  The  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  person,  consciously  using  the  rules  of  logic  and  results 
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of  experience,  definitely  prepares  for  himsef  a  clearly  thought  out 
philosophy  of  life.  The  loose  thinking  and  careless  person  permits 
himself  to  drift  into  definite  thought  patterns  and  conduct  patterns. 
Unfortunately,  perhaps,  this  latter  group  comprises  the  most  of  us.  If 
one  were  given  a  specific  set  of  circumstances  and  were  to  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  circumstances  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintances,  most  of  us 
could  predict  fairly  accurately  in  advance  just  how  each  individual 
would  react  to  those  circumstances.  This  prediction,  of  course,  is  pos- 
sible because  of  our  knowledge  of  the  thought  patterns  and  conduct 
patterns  of  those  whom  we  know.  In  other  words,  one's  philosophy 
of  life  in  general  makes  possible  a  rather  sure  prediction  as  to  how 
one  may  think  or  act  under  certain  circumstances. 

These  various  individual  philosophies  of  life  naturally  have  very 
much  in  common,  but  as  no  two  persons  are  alike  in  all  particulars, 
so  no  two  philosophies  of  life  are  alike  in  all  particulars.  There  are 
common  integrating  elements  which  draw  to  them  persons  whose 
thought  patterns  have  much  in  common.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  which  made  possible  the  growth  and  development  of  a  new 
nation  on  the  western  continent.  To  be  sure,  there  were  other  im- 
portant factors,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  those  at  this  moment. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  integrating  spirit  of  democracy 
brought  together  a  group  of  pioneers  and  patriots  who  laid  the 
foundations  for  our  American  experiment  in  what  is  popularly  known 
as  democracy.  In  passing,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  emphasize  that 
democracy  is  not  merely  a  form  of  government  but  it  is  essentially  a 
way  of  life.  Our  form  of  government,  therefore,  is  but  an  outwork- 
ing of  this  principle,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  democracy 
are  but  another  phase  in  the  struggle  of  the  human  spirit  for  freedom. 

One  of  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
growth  of  this  new  way  of  life  was  the  idea  that  the  success  of  this 
new  experiment  rested  squarely  upon  the  foundation  of  popular 
education.  In  other  words,  our  forefathers  realized,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  we  do  now,  that  popular  government  would  fail  without 
popular  education.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  inherently  the  American 
people  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  necessity  of  providing  means  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  To  be  sure,  this 
vision  was  possessed  in  its  clearest  form  by  the  great  leaders  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  although 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  still  clung  to  many  other  old  world  ideas. 
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After  these  great  leaders  left  the  stage  of  action,  and  as  leadership 
fell  into  other  hands  there  came  a  period  when  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  popular  education  did  not  receive  the  emphasis  which  it 
deserved.  However,  there  have  been  periodical  revivals  of  interest 
in  the  decades  of  the  past,  but  to  no  one  is  more  credit  due  than  to 
Horace  Mann.  I  suspect  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  American  public  education  today  are  conscious 
of  the  debt  owed  to  that  great  leader.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
many  public  educational  institutions  have  been  named  after  him,  and 
it  is  entirely  fatting  that  this  should  be  so. 

In  this  gathering,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review 
at  all  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  worthwhile,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  American  general  program  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  There  is  one  expression  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  is  more  or  less  like  the  weather 
and  taxes.  It  is  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  but  it  is  little  under- 
stood, although  it  is  often  used  and  referred  to.  I  have  in  mind  that 
clear  and  definite  statement  with  reference  to  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
a  political  document  and  that  the  equality  therein  referred  to  is  po- 
litical equality.  In  other  words,  every  child  born  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  must  have  an  equal  chance  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  including  that  of  securing  an  adequate  education 
in  order  that  he  may  become  a  full  fledged  and  efficient  citizen  in  all 
that  that  word  implies. 

At  this  point  it  seems  necessary  to  emphasize  a  fact  that  is  so 
often  overlooked  by  persons  who  refer  in  any  way  to  the  principle  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
called.  And  that  is  that  identity  of  opportunity  is  not  equality  of 
opportunity.  In  the  special  field  in  which  we  are  engaged  this  is  of 
transcendant  importance.  To  of¥er  to  boys  and  girls  the  same  oppor- 
tunity is  not  providing  them  with  equal  opportunity.  The  tastes  and 
desires,  the  abilities  and  limitations  of  each  individual  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  means  that  there 
must  be  an  enormous  variety  of  opportunity.  Obviously  this  is  neces- 
sary that  each  boy  and  each  girl  may  have  his  full  chance.  All  must 
be  given  the  kind  of  opportunities  which  will  best  suit  their  particular 
needs. 
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In  my  judgment,  too  large  a  portion  of  the  general  public,  and,  I 
fear,  sometimes  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  with  the  blind, 
look  upon  schools  for  the  blind  and  other  similar  institutions  as 
charitable  enterprises.  Unfortunately,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
beginnings  of  these  institutions  were  prompted  by  the  motives  of 
charity,  and  while  I  have  no  criticism  of  enterprises  of  any  sort  aris- 
ing out  of  motives  of  charity  and  sympathy,  the  justification  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  other  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  can  be  and 
should  be  justified  on  a  more  substantial  basis.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  state  legislatures,  boards  of  control  and  other  governing 
bodies,  in  making  appropriations  for  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
work  for  the  blind  are  not  doing  acts  of  charity  any  more  than  when 
the  same  or  similar  bodies  are  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  state  teachers'  colleges,  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  engineering  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  for  colleges  of  letters  and  science. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  "Scholarship  Funds  for  the  Blind." 
I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  will  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  in  my  opinion  scholarships  for  the  blind  rest  on  a  sure  and 
secure  foundation,  and  can  be  justified  just  as  thoroughly  as  any  other 
kind  of  scholarships. 

Funds  for  scholarships  are  usually  provided  from  one  of  three 
general  sources,  first,  state  funds,  second,  funds  from  various  founda- 
tions or  other  semi-public  bodies,  and,  lastly,  funds  secured  from 
private  individuals.  Many  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  have  a  long  list  of  scholarships  available,  many  of  them 
for  specific  purposes  and  limited  by  certain  restrictions.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  total  number  of  students  who  are  pursuing  college  courses 
through  the  use  of  scholarships,  and  secured  from  the  above  named 
sources,  runs  into  many  thousands  each  year. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  blind  students,  who 
are  qualified  to  pursue  suitable  college  courses,  should  not  share  in 
the  privileges  of  these  scholarships,  although  it  is  probably  quite  rare 
that  a  blind  student  is  the  recipient  of  a  general  scholarship.  But 
there  is  another  source  of  funds  for  scholarships  for  the  blind,  and 
that  is  special  funds  that  are  set  aside  in  various  states,  appropriated 
specifically  for  the  use  of  blind  students  who  are  pursuing  courses 
in  colleges  and  universities.  According  to  Dr.  Best  in  his  "Blindness 
and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  special  provision  of  this  kind  is 
made  in  not  less  than  one  half  of  the  states  in  the  Union.     There 
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happens  to  be  no  comparative  uniformity  in  practice  with  reference 
to  the  administration  of  these  funds,  each  state  having  worked  out  its 
own  problem  in  its  own  way.  Here  is  a  good  field  for  some  college 
or  university  student  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  our  information 
on  this  subject.  Someone  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  in  a  reputable  college  or  university  could  make  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  field,  analyze  current  practices  and  policies  and 
perhaps  make  some  recommendations  as  to  the  most  desirable  method 
for  handling  this  matter. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  describe  the  practice  in  our  own  state.  The 
statute  provides  that  state  aid  may  be  given  to  students  in  higher 
institutions  to  the  extent  of  a  maximum  of  $300  a  year  with  a  total 
to  any  one  individual  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  This  money  may  be  used 
for  almost  any  legitimate  purpose  in  connection  with  one's  course 
in  college.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board 
of  control.  During  the  past  year  nineteen  persons  have  received 
assistance  from  this  fund.  During  the  depression  the  fund  was  cut 
until  only  $2700  was  available  for  the  nineteen  persons,  and  this  had 
to  be  prorated  among  the  applicants  for  this  aid.  A  maximum  of 
$200  was  set.  During  the  preceding  year  the  maximum  was  $225. 
Of  course,  a  considerable  number  did  not  receive  the  maximum 
amount,  because  circumstances  did  not  justify  a  full  allotment  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  arrangement  for  administer- 
ing this  particular  activity  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Wisconsin  is  quite 
ideal.  Under  normal  conditions  there  would  be  no  one  in  the  state 
who  should  be  more  familiar  with  the  capabilities  and  possibilities  of 
candidates  than  the  head  of  the  school  for  the  blind.  Even  if  the 
deciding  power  is  not  in  his  hands  he  should  be  expected  to  make 
definite  recommendations  to  some  board  or  committee  who  would  be 
authorized  to  pass  upon  his  recommendations. 

At  this  point  it  is  worthwhile  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  prob- 
ably not  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  who  graduate  from  schools  for 
the  blind  are  really  of  college  material.  The  percentage  of  pupils 
who  graduate  from  our  public  high  schools  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands each  year,  who  are  really  qualified  to  successfully  pursue  college 
courses,  is  probably  relatively  small.  Everyone,  of  course,  is  familiar 
with  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  elevation  of  standards  for 
admission  to  first  class  institutions  of  higher  learning.    The  high  mor- 
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tality  among  college  and  university  student  bodies,  when  properly 
analyzed,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly  in  recent  years,  proves  beyond 
question  that  many  thousands  of  students  have  been  admitted  from 
secondary  schools  who  are  not  qualified  to  pursue  college  courses. 
To  be  sure,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  time  which  they  have  spent  in 
college,  even  though  they  remain  for  only  a  year  or  two,  has  been 
entirely  lost.    Undoubtedly,  considerable  benefit  has  followed. 

In  considering  scholarships  for  the  blind,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  restrict  our  consideration  of  the  problem  to  that  rela- 
tively small  group  who  can  successfully  pursue  college  courses  and 
who  can  make  profitable  use  of  the  advantages  offered.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  unwise  to  guide  students  into  college  upon  the  completion  of 
their  secondary  courses  simply  because  there  happens  to  be  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do.  It  is  better  in  the  beginning  to  face  the  facts 
squarely  than  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of  disillusionment. 

Returning  now  to  that  group  whose  mentality  and  whose  energy 
and  ambition  justifies  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  a 
college  education,  it  is  very  highly  desirable  that  the  widest  possible 
opportunity  should  be  presented  to  them.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
complete  information  concerning  the  number  of  scholarships,  the 
amount  of  the  scholarships,  and  their  manner  of  administration  in  the 
various  states  could  be  secured.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  objectionable  questionnaire  method,  and 
the  most  that  one  could  expect  to  get  from  a  questionnaire  of  that 
kind  would  be  a  sampling  rather  than  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. The  questionnaire  method  has  almost  become  a  pestilence 
within  the  last  decade,  and  while  I  was  tempted  to  inflict  another 
questionnaire  I  resisted  the  temptation.  Furthermore,  conditions 
change  so  radically  from  year  to  year  and  the  depression  has  cut  into 
established  practices  to  such  an  extent  that  even  if  accurate  informa- 
tion for  the  present  could  be  secured  it  would  not  remain  valuable  for 
a  very  long  period. 

Scholarships  provded  by  foundations  and  individuals  naturally 
have  to  be  granted  under  the  conditions  set  forth  by  those  who  pro- 
vide the  scholarships,  and  over  this  matter  there  would  be  little  pub- 
lic control.  However,  in  these  cases  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  state  school  for  the  blind  should  have,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  does  have,  considerable  weight.  At  this 
point  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  the  attend- 
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ance  of  blind  students  at  ordinary  colleges  and  universities.  At  times 
there  has  been  some  discussion  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  one 
or  more  higher  institutions  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  The  present  writer  hopes  that  the  day  never  will  come  when 
there  are  special  institutions  of  that  sort.  When  the  blind  are  through 
school,  no  matter  where  their  education  has  ended,  they  will  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  live  in  a  world  of  sighted  people.  In  fact,  their 
success  to  a  large  extent  will  be  measured  by  their  ability  to  make 
their  way  in  that  kind  of  a  world.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  at  least  their  higher  education  should  be  accom- 
plished under  conditions  as  nearly  like  those  that  they  will  face  in 
later  life  as  is  possible. 

Our  experience  with  the  nineteen  students  just  referred  to  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  can  carry  on  work  in  college  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  success.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
there  are  several  blind  students,  who  during  the  past  year  received 
standings  which  place  them  among  the  very  best  students  at  the 
university.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  other  colleges  within  the  state. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  scholarships  does 
not  need  further  argument.  The  only  serious  question  left  open  for 
discussion  is  as  to  how  additional  funds  may  be  secured  so  that  there 
may  be  an  adequate  number  of  scholarships,  and  how  these  funds 
may  be  administered. 

In  order  that  sufficient  scholarships  may  be  available  for  all 
worthy  and  deserving  students,  it  is  necessary  that  in  each  state  some 
individual  or  some  group  interest  themselves  sufficiently  in  the  prob- 
lem to  create  the  necessary  public  sentiment  for  the  establishing  of 
the  necessary  scholarships.  In  any  event,  in  any  given  state  the 
actual  funds  needed  would  not  run  into  a  very  large  sum.  Ordinarily 
not  much  opposition  is  encountered,  but  this  makes  the  situation  more 
difficult  than  where  there  is  genuine  opposition.  Indifference  and  lack 
of  information  are  much  more  serious  obstacles  to  overcome  than  out- 
right opposition.  Occasionally  some  individual  runs  into  an  experi- 
ence with  some  young  blind  person,  or  with  some  older  blind  per- 
son for  that  matter,  which  awakens  within  him  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing definite  and  tangible  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  state  convention  of  Lions  Clubs  was  held 
in  our  city,  and  the  first  half  day's  session  was  held  in  our  school. 
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The  program  presented  by  the  school  at  that  time  aroused  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  delegates  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  asking 
what  they  could  do  to  help.  In  some  cases  clubs  were  asking  what  could 
be  done  by  them  as  clubs.  In  other  cases  they  were  individuals 
who  wanted  to  do  something.  This  situation  presented  an  opportun- 
ity that  could  be  capitalized  in  several  different  ways.  We  have  made 
several  suggestions  covering  specific  activities  which  can  be  profitably 
engaged  in  by  both  individuals  and  clubs,  and  we  feel  that  some 
very  interesting  things  will  follow  within  the  next  year  or  two.  In 
our  state  a  considerable  number  of  the  women's  clubs  have  become 
interested  in  the  work  with  the  blind  and  the  provision  of  scholarships, 
or  providing  assistance  in  securing  suitable  legislation,  constitutes  a 
very  rich  field  for  their  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  funds  may  be  secured  through  the 
various  state  rehabilitation  boards.  These  funds  are  supplied  in  part 
by  the  federal  government,  but  are  administered  pretty  largely  by 
boards,  commissions  or  officials  within  each  individual  state.  In  our 
state,  also,  the  blind  .students  are  eligible  for  the  pensions  for  the 
blind.  These  pensions  are  paid  by  the  home  county  of  the  pensioner. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  therefore,  the  student  in  the  college  receives 
assistance  both  from  the  scholarship  and  from  the  pension  fund  in 
his  home  county. 

If  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion and  other  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  are  fully  awake  to  their 
opportunity,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  energetic,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  every  worthy  and  deserving  blind  person,  who  is  qualified 
to  pursue  a  college  course,  should  not  receive  the  necessary  financial 
assistance  which  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to  pursue  to  com- 
pletion a  college  or  professional  course. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  are  so  many  important 
sources  from  which  funds  can  be  secured  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  blind  students  should  not  be  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  rich  heritage  of  well  rounded  courses  in  college  which  will  enlarge 
and  enrich  their  experience,  and  in  many  cases  lay  the  foundation  for 
success  in  professional  life.  In  recent  years  enormous  progress  has 
been  made,  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  if  all  of  us  will  con- 
tribute his  share,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness may  be  made  a  stepping  stone  instead  of  a  hindrance. 
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PLACEMENT  AGENTS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS 

*C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
F.  A.  Wrench,  Secretary 


PLACEMENT— ITS  SCOPE  AND  MEANING 

*H.  Randolpp  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  well  known  worker  for  the  blind 
aroused  my  indignation  and  resentment  by  a  statement,  the  purport  of 
which  was  about  as  follows :  "Work  for  the  blind  is  primarily  a 
social,  slum,  and  relief  problem,  rather  than  a  problem  of  education 
and  placement."  Time  and  mature  reflection  have  abated  my  in- 
dignation and  softened  my  resentment,  but  the  sting  of  the  statement 
remains.  This  worker,  like  many  other  enthusiastic  reformers,  failed 
either  to  weigh  these  words  or  to  realize  the  force  of  simple  English. 
The  fundamental  injustice  here  committed  lies  in  the  conception  that 
work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  can  either  be  approached  or  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  a  conception  entirely  unworthy  of  any  trained  and 
experienced  social  worker.  It  is  not  difificult  to  understand  why  a 
worker  voicing  such  a  view  would  lack  the  confidence  of  self  respect- 
ing blind  men  and  women,  and  would,  consequently,  lack  the  essential 
qualifications  for  making  placements  of  a  character  likely  to  endure. 

A  clear  delineation,  therefore,  in  one's  own  mind  of  the  separate 
phases  of  the  problem  before  him  is  a  fundamental  qualification  for 
placement  as  for  any  other  line  of  work.  The  writer  is  impressed 
more  and  more  by  the  lack  of  such  clarity  in  the  minds  and  practice 
of  many  workers  for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  This  lack  is  partly 
due  to  the  voluntary  character  of  many  of  these  workers,  partly  to 
insufficient  funds  to  employ  experienced  officers,  and  partly  upon  the 
absence  of  proper  preparation  of  such  officers  as  are  experienced  and 
otherwise  qualified. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  placement  worker  must  have  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  lines  of  work  available  to  individual  blind  people  of 
given  ability.  He  must  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  the  man  or  woman  he  desires  to  place.  He  must  also 
know  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  attitude  of  the  prospective  em- 
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ployer  toward  the  ability  of  any  blind  person  to  serve  him  econom- 
ically and  efficiently.  Finally,  he  must  have  the  mental  ability  to 
acquire  all  this  knowledge,  the  tact  and  judgment  to  apply  it,  and 
the  personality  which  opens  doors  without  the  necessity  of  battering 
them  down.  A  blind  musician  assembling  bolts  for  a  skeptical  em- 
ployer gives  no  promise  of  permanent  employment,  questions  the 
judgment  of  the  placement  worker,  and  bodes  nothing  but  ill  for  the 
cause  itself. 

To  apprehend  and  appraise  the  variety  of  opportunities  which 
may  be  opened  to  this  or  that  blind  person,  the  placement  worker 
must  himself  enjoy  a  liberal  education  and  must  have  had  two  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  connection  with  an  organization  engaged 
in  several  phases  of  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness.  To  make 
correct  judgment  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  individual  placement 
prospects,  he  must  be  endowed  with  more  than  a  mere  modicum  of 
common  sense  and  must  have  superposed  upon  this  modicum  an 
acquaintance  with  the  underlying  principles  of  applied  psychology, 
coupled  with  some  mechanical  ability  and  technical  experience.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  capturing  the  imagination  and  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  prospective  employer,  the  placement  worker  must  be  what 
is  known  as  a  "good  mixer,"  must  be  conversant  with  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  professional  courtesies,  and  must  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  statutory  limitations  regarding  the  employment  of  handicapped 
labor.  To  administer  the  details  incident  to  supervising  his  various 
placements,  he  must  be  of  an  executive  turn  of  mind,  systematic  and 
thorough,  as  well  as  tactful  and  convincing  in  matters  of  instruction, 
readjustment,  and  correction.  Where  the  field  is  sufficiently  large  as 
regards  the  total  case  work  load  to  warrant  a  diversified  personnel  on 
the  staff,  the  qualifications  of  any  particular  expert  or  specialist  need 
not  be  as  comprehensive  as  those  above  outlined.  In  the  conquest  of 
blindness,  however,  as  now  necessarily  conducted,  the  placement 
worker  is  successful  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  prodigious  genius. 
The  scope  of  placement  itself  and  the  qualifications  essential  in  the 
personnel  responsible  for  its  success  will  appear  from  the  following: 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 

Vocational  guidance  and  rehabilitation  presuppose  within  the 
official  stafif  personnels  of  schools  and  other  organizations  for  the 
conquest  of  blindness,  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
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sive  placement  program.  With  the  exception  of  broom  making,  the 
elements  of  practically  every  line  of  employment  afforded  by  the 
subsidized  shop  are  taught  in  residential  and  day  schools,  and  by  home 
teachers  of  the  blind.  These  occupations  or  trades,  although  the  fact 
is  not  generally  recognized,  belong  to  the  category  of  "skilled  labor." 
When  it  is  realized  that  blindness  takes  greater  toll  of  unskilled 
labor  than  it  does  of  the  skilled  and  professional  groups,  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  the  average  blind  artisan  in  the  subsidized  shop 
finds  himself  is  easily  apparent.  This  time  honored  attempt  to  make 
roadsters  of  draft  horses,  songsters  of  jay  birds,  skilled  laborers  of 
those  who,  before  the  loss  of  sight,  were  common  laborers,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  low  earning  capacity,  the  high  cost,  and  the  pre- 
vailing discontent  incident  to  the  subsidized  shop.  Moreover,  the 
retention  in  such  shops  of  highly  skilled  blind  artisans,  because  of 
their  pecuniary  value  to  the  institution,  when  they  might  be  placed 
in  positions  of  greater  independence  and  more  remunerative  to  them, 
is  a  crime  against  the  individual  and  the  body  social.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment that,  all  else  being  equal,  only  such  artisans  should  be  employed 
in  the  subsidized  shop  as  cannot  give  value  received  in  some  office, 
stand,  or  factory;  who  requires  helpful  supervision  of  one  kind  or 
another ;  and  who  is  definitely  benefited  by  reason  of  occupation  re- 
gardless of  the  measure  of  remuneration  it  affords. 

Factory  Jobs 

To  succeed  in  an  ordinary  factory  job,  practical  common  sense, 
moderate  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  a  measure  of  physical 
endurance  are  the  workman's  chief  and  indispensable  requirements. 
Such  jobs  do  not  ordinarily  fall  within  the  category  of  "skilled 
labor"  and,  for  this  reason,  come  well  within  the  ability  of  the  blind 
man  who  was  unskilled  before  he  lost  his  sight.  Moreover,  the 
volume  of  production  and  the  consequent  value  of  the  workman  to  the 
concern,  depending  as  they  do  principally  upon  dexterity  of  hand, 
insure  a  wage  comparable  to  that  paid  the  sighted  employee  at  his  side. 
The  amount  of  special  training  necessary  to  success  in  the  simpler 
factory  job  is  almost  negligible  ;  but  the  ability  of  the  placement  officer 
to  appraise  the  fitness  of  the  job,  to  judge  the  corresponding  talents 
of  the  prospect,  and  to  win  over  the  employer  is  proportionately  much 
greater.  Where  the  job  is  more  or  less  technical,  the  necessary 
preparation  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  previous  potential  skill 
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of  the  blind  man.  The  following  enumeration  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  scope  and  variety  of  this  line  of  employment: — 'Packing  candy, 
nutting  bolts,  taping  coils,  winding  coils,  tapping  machine  work,  hand 
screw  machines,  electric  spot  welding,  drill  presses,  assembling  of  all 
kinds,  and  work  on  some  kind  of  lathes. 

Office  Work 

Second  in  order  of  treatment  comes  the  group  of  office  positions 
numbered  in  the  hundreds  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Included  among  these  are  messenger  boys,  tally  and  appointment 
clerks,  telephone  operators,  typists,  dictaphone-typists,  and  Braille 
stenographers.  Accuracy,  alertness,  and  pleasing  personality  are  the 
prime  requisites  in  every  case.  In  addition,  typists  and  stenographers 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  spell  well,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  technical  language  of  the  particular  business  in  which  the 
concern  is  engaged.  With  rare  exceptions,  nothing  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  emphasizing  business  courses  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  vocational  guidance  officer  must  exercise  unusual  discretion  in 
the  selection,  appraisal,  and  placement  of  these  workers.  The  aver- 
age office  executive  is  so  dependent  upon  his  immediate  assistants  as 
to  be  chary  of  employing  any  one  who  will  in  any  measure  have  to 
share  this  dependence  with  him.  Any  attempt  by  a  placement  officer, 
therefore,  to  induce  the  employer  to  share  his  privilege  in  this  respect 
comes  too  close  to  making  the  placement  on  sympathetic  grounds,  a 
policy  which  seldom  results  in  permanence.  It  is  usually  possible, 
however,  where  the  facts  justify,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer to  a  point  where  he  will  follow  up  any  suggestion  which 
promises,  by  some  adjustment  of  office  personnel  or  detail,  to  admit 
the  employment  of  a  blind  staff  member.  Once  employed,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  blind  office  worker  fails  to  make  good.  The  fact  that 
the  job  is  to  the  blind  worker  usually  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a 
stepping  stone  to  matrimony  or  some  other  alluring  estate,  superin- 
duces a  loyalty  and  devotion  above  the  average. 

Stands  and  Stores 

For  present  purposes,  a  stand  may  be  defined  as  a  small  commer- 
cial enterprise  conducted  within  or  near  the  entrance  of  some  populous 
factory,  office  building,  or  school.  Such  enterprises  usually  carry  no 
overhead,  other  than  depreciation  of  stock  and  equipment.  A  minimum 
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of  business  ability,  cleanly  habits,  and  an  evident  desire  to  please  are 
the  primary  qualifications  of  a  stand  operator;  and  the  placement 
officer  must  exercise  considerable  supervision,  especially  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  enterprise.  A  store  differs  from  a  stand  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  but  carries  a  complete  overhead  expense,  requires 
greater  business  ability  for  its  conduct,  but  ultimately  calls  for  less 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  officer  and  afifords  greater  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  operator's  initiative.  The  variety  and  volume 
of  the  business  done  by  a  stand  or  store  will,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  local  demand,  and  failure  to  adjudge  such  demand  correctly  will 
be  reflected  in  shelf  worn  stock  and  loss  of  profits. 

Routes  and  Vending 

Another  form  of  placement  is  that  well  defined  by  the  terms 
"routes"  and  "vending."  In  the  category  come  news  and  candy 
machine  routes,  coffee  and  tea  itineraries,  and  any  line  of  vending 
already  developed  and  districted  by  some  commercial  house  or  by  the 
placement  officer  himself.  These  lines  of  employment  call  for  an 
active  and  virile  physique  on  the  part  of  the  operator;  and,  where  the 
volume  of  delivery  is  not  too  great,  lend  themselves  easily  to  the 
use  of  guide  dogs.  They  are,  however,  enterprises  which  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  disintegration ;  and,  unless  the  operator  is  of  unusual 
ability,  their  survival  is  largely  dependent  upon  active  supervision  and 
a  measure  of  actual  rebuilding  by  the  placement  officer.  Neat  per- 
sonal appearance  is  essential  in  any  one  who  makes  regular  visits  to 
the  same  house,  deliveries  must  be  timed  to  the  order,  and  misunder- 
standings with  customers  met  in  an  affable  and  reasonable  spirit. 
Wherever,  as  here  and  in  the  case  of  stands  and  stores,  the  handling 
of  cash  is  often  essential,  nothing  less  than  the  strictest  moral  integrity 
is  admissible.  There  are  few  forms  of  placement  more  remunerative 
than  these,  if  the  personal  element  measures  up  equally  well  to  the 
requirements.  The  variety  and  geographical  areas  covered  by  these 
activities  definitely  limit  the  case  load  for  any  one  officer,  and  the 
element  of  preparatory  training  varies  widely. 

Sales  and  Soliciting 

This  phase  of  placement  calls  more  definitely  than  any  other 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  individual  operator.  In  each  phase  prev- 
iously mentioned,  the  job  or  series  of  jobs  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
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degree  ready  to  hand  and  the  operator's  principal  concern  is  to  do  his 
work  in  a  masterful  manner.  Once  the  placement  officer  has  put  his 
solicitor  in  position  to  build  up  his  business  or  clientele,  the  latter 
must,  with  but  little  more  than  advice  from  the  former,  assume  entire 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  conduct  of  his  own  affairs. 
Included  in  this  category  are  such  activities  as  insurance  underwrit- 
ing ;  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  with  the  incidental  selling  of  musical 
instruments ;  telephone  and  mail  order  selling  of  magazines  and  blind- 
made  goods ;  and  the  continuance  of  any  regularly  established  lines  of 
independent  soliciting  in  which  the  individual  was  engaged  prior  to 
his  blindness.  Preparation  for  this  phase  of  placement  must  be  liberal 
as  well  as  specific.  The  personality  of  the  solicitor  must  be  forceful, 
courteous,  and  persuasive ;  and  he  must  posses  an  executive  tempera- 
ment. Since  the  placement  officer's  responsibility  in  these  cases  is 
supposed,  in  general,  to  cease  upon  the  assumption  of  duty  by  the 
solicitor,  his  estimate  of  the  latter's  fitness  is  the  most  vital  factor 
in  the  final  outcome.  It  is  more  than  safe  to  assert  that  the  breakdown 
in  this  phase  of  placement  is  primarily  due  to  an  overestimate  of  the 
prospect's  ability. 

Professions 

The  goal  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  be  the  launching  of  a  blind  man  or  woman  on  some  one 
of  life's  professional  seas.  This  last  of  the  placement  categories  re- 
quires, in  the  case  of  blind  people  as  in  that  of  the  sighted,  a  maximum 
of  educational  preparation,  no  little  friendly  advice  and  assistance  in 
finding  a  suitable  setting  or  location  for  practice,  and  the  minimum 
of  personal  initiative  in  securing  clientele  and  business.  In  propor- 
tion as  professional  schools  are  stiffening  their  entrance  requirements 
and  raising  their  standards  for  graduation,  they  actually  or  tentatively 
guarantee,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  placement  of  their  graduates. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are  insisting  more  and  more  that 
their  alumni  focus  their  initiative  on  the  development  of  their  respec- 
tive callings  rather  than  upon  the  building  up  of  lucrative  business 
by  sensational  advertising.  Professional  codes  and  courtesy  are 
stronger  and  saner  today  than  ever  before.  Never  has  the  quack, 
the  shyster,  the  mountebank,  the  yellow  journalist,  the  jazz  musician, 
or  the  demagogue  come  in  for  as  much  honest  and  deserved  condemna- 
tion from  the  sound  and  unselfish  members  of  his  respective  pro- 
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fession.  Able  and  successful  blind  citizens  have  honored  and  con- 
tributed to  every  known  profession.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other  field 
of  activity,  the  conquest  of  blindness  is  approximately  complete. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  competition  with  his  sighted  fellows 
is  more  nearly  equal,  the  contest  taking  place  chiefly  in  the  realm  of 
the  intellectual. 

Conclusion 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  summary  and  recommendation  may 
be  of  service  to  those  interested  in  the  placement  of  blind  men  and 
women  in  work  for  which  they  are  respectively  qualified. 

I — There  is  great  need  for  a  clear  analysis  of  work  for  the  con- 
quest of  blindness. 

2 — This  analysis  should  delineate  clearly  both  the  major  and  sub- 
ordinate phases  of  the  work. 

3 — The  conception  of  vocational  guidance  and  rehabilitation 
should  be  broadened  to  include  a  practical  program  for  the 
development,  launching  and  befriending  of  every  potential 
blind  worker. 

4 — The  major  categories  into  which  the  bulk  of  placements  fall 
are  factory  jobs,  office  work,  stands  and  stores,  routes  and 
vending,  sales  and  soliciting,  and  the  professions. 

5 — Each  of  these  categories  is  a  special  line  in  itself,  and  there 
are  few,  if  any,  placement  officers  qualified  to  cover  more  than 
two  of  them  with  commendable  thoroughness. 

6 — In  the  1935  Local  Works  Division  Survey  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  16.43  P^r 
cent  of  the  2,836  firms  contacted  expressed  a  definite  willing- 
ness to  employ  visually  handicapped  workers.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  ultimate  success  for  placing  blind  people 
rests  upon  the  combined  abilities  of  the  placement  officer  and 
his  prospect,  rather  than  upon  the  employer's  attitude  toward 
such  handicapped  workers. 

7 — There  is  nowhere  provided,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  a  training  course  for  placement  officers  at  all  worthy 
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of  the  name;  nor  is  there  any  comprehensive  provision  for 
preparing  placement  prospects  for  the  specific  work  to  which 
their  talents  may  adapt  them. 

8 — Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  or  its  successor  by  whatever 
name  known,  appoint  a  committee  on  placement  (preferably 
not  more  than  five  persons)  to  work  out  a  practical  program 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  paper  and  to  make  equally 
practical  recommendations  looking  toward  the  establishment 
and  perpetuation  of  such  a  program. 


PROCEDURE  IN  PLACEMENT 

*JosEPH  F.  Clunk, 
Placement  Agent,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Our  procedure  may  seem  elementary  to  those  social  workers 
who  desire  to  surround  their  work  with  various  trimmings.  You  may 
consider  our  methods  crude  and  unscientific,  but  may  I  remind  you 
that  our  first  objective  is  to  put  earnings  intO'  the  pockets  of  blind  per- 
sons and  our  second  and  companion  purpose  is  to  so  conduct  our- 
selves and  our  services  as  to  make  that  income  possibility  a  perpetual 
and  continuous  affair. 

A  blind  or  blinded  person,  suffering  from  continuous  economic 
and  mental  depression  is  not  particular  about  the  scientific  analysis 
of  character,  of  manual  or  mental  dexterity,  or  of  community  condi- 
tions. Most  persons,  normal  or  otherwise,  are  on  their  particular 
jobs  or  vocations  because  of  uncontrolled  circumstances.  John  just 
happened  to  get  a  job  in  a  bank  as  a  youngster  and  after  twenty  years 
is  now  the  manager,  not  because  he  had  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  be 
a  banker,  but  simply  because  he  accidentally  fell  into  that  particular 
line  and  had  the  qualities  to  make  good.  These  same  qualities  would 
have  taken  him  to  the  top  in  any  business.  Many  so  called  normal 
persons  are  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  candlestick  makers  only 
because  parents,  or  some  influencing  friend  or  relative  steered  them 
into  that  work  and  the  advisor  thought  it  was  a  good  line  to  follow. 
We  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on  tests  of  various  kinds. 
We  could  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
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a  person  with  a  certain  background  or  heredity  for  a  particular  kind 
of  work.  We  could  easily  waste  our  lives  in  such  a  manner  and 
never  put  many  dollars  into  our  client's  pocket  or  convince  one 
sighted  skeptic  of  the  possibilities  of  blindness  by  our  performance. 
The  persons  who  come  to  any  of  us  are  just  the  cross  section  of  the 
community  in  which  we  work.  There  are  very  few  supermen  or 
women  among  them  and  no  organization  could  long  justify  itself  by 
serving  only  the  cream  of  society  as  we  find  it.  In  fact,  the  cream 
produces  very  little  trouble  for  us.  It  is  by  meeting  the  requirements 
of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves  that  you  and  I  earn  our  place 
in  the  sun. 

Who  are  you  going  to  select  for  that  factory  job  you  just  found, 
or  for  the  stand  in  the  city  hall  or  the  hospital.  We  may  have  a 
nice  canteen  or  cafeteria  all  ready  and  whom  shall  we  choose  to  earn 
$50  a  week?  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  a  placement 
worker  to  concentrate  on  a  certain  form  of  employment  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  eliminate  all  other  avenues.  We  establish  a  few  stands 
and  gain  a  community  reputation  for  operating  them.  This  prestige 
gives  us  confidence  and  we  use  it  to  break  down  sales  resistance  with 
our  prospects.  More  successful  operating  stands  accentuate  the  con- 
dition and  if  not  careful,  we  will  forget  all  the  other  human  activities 
which  we  should  probe.  However,  a  placement  department  should 
build  certain  definite  employment  opportunities,  if  it  is  going  to 
render  a  stabilized  and  dependable  service.  By  stand  operation  we 
can  build  controlled  employment  facilities  without  conflicting  with 
the  ordinary  employment  policies  of  industry  and  without  being 
dependent  upon  changing  manufacturing  processes.  A  large  number 
of  persons  can  be  served  and  steady  annual  incomes  are  more  defiitely 
assured.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  place  everyone  on  a  stand  and 
we  must  not  concentrate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forget  individuals 
who  should  have  other  treatment. 

Let  us  look  at  these  common  avenues  of  employment  in  their 
order.  If  your  client  has  had  factory  experience  prior  to  loss  of  sight, 
then  you  can  easily  look  for  something  of  a  kindred  line  or  in  a 
similar  industry.  Success  in  factory  work  is  largely  dependent  on 
ability  to  handle  the  material  and  if  your  client  has  had  previous 
experience  in  soap,  textiles,  leather,  metals,  wood,  etc.,  then  placement 
in  similar  work  would  bring  success  much  more  easily.  Just  who  to 
place  on  a  machine  job  or  on  an  assembly  process  is  not  always  so 
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easy.  Machine  work  is  much  simpler  and  requires  far  less  manual 
dexterity  than  the  average  assembly  job.  Again,  the  individual  who 
cannot  drive  himself  should  be  on  a  machine,  for  the  machine  acts 
as  a  whip  or  lash  and  the  operator  knows  easily  when  he  is  not  up  to 
speed.  Unless  assembly  work  is  a  part  of  a  chain  system,  the  blind 
person  placed  on  it  should  be  one  who  can  set  a  real  pace  and  keep 
it  without  outside  influences.  We  have  often  considered  that  we 
should  have  a  series  of  tests  involving  the  use  of  regular  production 
materials,  but  not  only  does  this  require  a  large  investment  in  space 
and  materials,  but  it  is  inconvenient  when  your  clients  are  located 
over  a  large  area  and  cannot  be  brought  to  this  central  clinic.  Again, 
such  a  clinic  would  only  be  in  use  a  very  little  of  the  time  and  the 
investment  would  not  be  justified.  Modern  engineering  is  doing  its 
best  to  make  jobs  fool  proof  and  also  to  make  them  simple  enough, 
so  as  to  permit  bringing  the  average  worker  up  to  par  efficiency  in 
a  few  hours  or  days.  Our  experience  shows  that  if  our  analysis 
of  job  and  person  is  correct,  we  can  get  up  to  normal  production  in 
less  time  than  does  the  average  sighted  worker  and  since  this  requires 
only  a  few  hours  or  days  to  determine,  preliminary  tests  are  not 
necessary. 

The  real  part  of  the  job  here  Hes  in  selling  your  blind  labor 
properly  in  the  first  place.  Do  not  permit  the  employer  to  get  the 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  place  super  workers  with  him.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  remind  him  several  times  in  several  different  ways  that 
blind  persons  are  just  ordinary  folks  who  have  lost  their  sight;  that 
you  are  just  an  ordinary  judge  of  character  and  ability  and  that  you 
are  liable  to  as  many  errors  in  selection  as  he  is.  Ask  your  prospec- 
tive employer  if  he  can  unerringly  select  the  right  sighted  person  for 
any  job  in  his  plant  and  never  make  a  mistake.  Ask  him  if  he  refuses  to 
hire  a  red  headed  person  on  a  drill  press  just  because  some  red  headed 
candidate  has  once  failed  at  the  job.  Blind  persons  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  more  discrimination  than  sighted  folks,  because  of  a 
common  physical  characteristic.  So,  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  your 
first,  second  or  even  tenth  prospect,  his  belief  in  the  principle  of  em- 
ploying bUnd  persons  should  not  be  prejudiced.  Of  course,  this  can 
only  be  true,  if  you  have  been  able  to  prove  first  by  your  own  per- 
formance that  blindness  is  not  a  bar  to  normal  production.  When 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  job  itself  is  practical,  then  you  only  use  the 
trial  and  error  method  of   selecting  your  worker,  plus   what  little 
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judgment  you  possess  when  considering  his  ordinary  activities.  The 
hobbies  of  your  candidate,  his  interests  and  daily  activities,  should 
give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  work  you  might  seek  for  him. 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  much  about  stand  operating  for  blind 
persons  and  some  workers  have  promoted  the  idea  that  any  blind  per- 
son can  operate  any  kind  of  a  stand.  Our  problems  would  be  much 
simplified  if  this  were  the  case.  A  stand  in  a  public  building  should 
have  an  operator  who  can  keep  his  tongue  between  his  teeth  on  polit- 
ical or  religious  subjects;  that  operator  should  be  courteous,  neat, 
business  like  in  manner  and  appearance,  friendly,  but  not  familiar, 
quick  in  movements,  accurate  in  judgment  as  to  his  location  and  that 
of  his  goods.  He  should  have  a  good  sense  of  housekeeping  and  must 
not  object  to  criticism  at  any  time.  We  try  to  find  men  for  this  kind 
of  stand  who  have  been  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  clerks  or  in  work  of 
this  nature.  Hospital  and  public  stands  have  similar  requirements, 
although  the  political  and  religious  qualifications  are  not  so  important. 
Factory  canteens  require  much  less  ability  in  some  ways  than  cafe- 
terias and  yet  in  others  they  require  more.  For  example,  a  canteen 
sells  a  smaller  variety  of  foods  each  day  and  the  operator  must  be 
alert  to  have  constant  changes  to  tempt  his  customers.  There  is  no 
dining  room  to  watch,  the  space  is  small  and  housekeeping  is  easy. 
Persons  who  cannot  work  under  pressure,  who  cannot  watch  a  lot 
of  details  at  the  same  time,  who  can  get  along  with  one  or  two 
assistants,  are  usually  satisfactory.  The  customer  contact  is  maxi- 
mum for  the  operator  and  in  this  regard  considerable  personality  is 
required.  Cafeteria  management  requires  additional  qualities,  such 
as  ability  to  supervise  several  sighted  persons,  and  imagination  in 
planning  a  varied  menu  every  day.  The  qualities  for  management 
of  food  services  might  be  summarized  as  follows :  diplomatic  ability, 
reasonable  personality,  willingness  to  work  all  kinds  of  hours  and  to 
do  any  kind  of  work,  ability  to  buy  and  to  analyze  sales,  a  good  sense 
of  obligation  and  duty  to  the  job,  for  in  all  stand  work  the  show  must 
go  on,  regardless  of  the  operator's  health,  temper,  or  convenience. 
These  statements  and  opinions  are  further  qualified  with  this  require- 
ment, that  the  sponsoring  organization  must  have  a  practical  system 
of  administration. 

Initial  training  time  on  the  job  requires  from  a  few  days  to  two 
weeks  and  we  usually  find  that,  if  the  operator  does  not  qualify  in 
two  weeks  for  at  least  the  fundamentals,  then  it  is  best  to  make  a 
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change  at  once,  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  the  operator  possesses  the 
elements  of  success  and  is  merely  slow  of  adjustment. 

Aftercare  supervision  is  insurance  against  failures  or,  at  least, 
against  the  loss  of  the  concession  or  job.  Factory  workers  should  be 
called  upon  at  least  every  six  months  to  keep  in  touch  with  changing 
methods  of  production,  or  with  changing  conditions  for  the  worker, 
and  the  organization  must  be  ready  to  remove  the  employee  whenever 
that  person  starts  to  become  a  problem  of  any  kind  to  the  employer. 
In  stand  operation,  supervision  is  as  much  a  part  of  success  as  is  the 
work  of  the  staff  on  the  stand.  We  have  tried  various  ways  of 
operating  and,  after  much  grief  and  expense,  have  finally  worked  out 
a  system  of  control  that  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  It  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  at  least  it  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  devise  so  far. 
We  are  not  yet  certain  as  to  how  many  stands  one  person  can  super- 
vise. W^e  do  know  that  books  must  be  checked  at  least  once  a  week 
and  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  auditor  to  check  accounts  in  a  small 
cafeteria  or  canteen  in  less  than  an  hour.  Thus,  when  travelling 
time  and  lunch  time  must  be  considered,  one  worker  is  busy  with  five 
stands  a  day,  twenty-five  for  the  week.  The  auditor  must  have  time 
allowed  in  the  office  to  make  up  reports,  deposits,  check  various  items, 
etc.  A  dietitian  can  supervise  the  menus  for  at  least  thirty  food 
stands  in  a  city.  She  should  call  on  each  one  at  least  twice  a  month 
as  it  is  difficult  to  call  on  more  than  two  per  day  on  the  average.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  continuously  check  all  stands  as  to  house- 
keeping, menu,  personal  appearance  of  operator  and  staff  and  also 
to  check  the  opinions  of  the  firm  with  whom  the  stand  is  placed. 
Customers  must  be  asked  as  to  their  opinions  of  the  service  and,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  practical,  their  suggestions  should  be  carried  out.  Our 
supervisors  are  provided  with  a  regular  inspection  sheet  on  which  all 
articles  in  the  stand  are  graded  as  to  cleanliness  and  general  mainten- 
ance. At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection,  the  operator  is  called  into 
conference  and  told  of  the  condition  in  which  his  stand  is  found. 
For  example,  such  articles  are  listed  as  stoves,  urns,  teapots,  cooking 
utensils,  shelving  both  exposed  and  hidden,  refrigerators,  stock,  as 
well  as  personal  appearance  of  all  the  staff,  personality,  bookkeeping, 
buying  ability,  etc.  Inventories  of  both  stock  and  equipment  should 
be  taken  at  least  once  a  year  and  oftener  is  even  better.  Once  every 
six  months  should  be  sufficient.  Unsightly  utensils  should  be  dis- 
carded and,  of  course,  the  operator  is  charged  for  the  replacements 
and  shortages. 
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It  is  impossible  to  have  too  high  a  standard  of  performance  in 
stand  operating.  The  pubHc  is  very  observant  and  soon  notices  the 
shabby  condition  of  woodwork  or  other  equipment  and  business  soon 
falls  where  untidiness  and  slovenliness  prevail.  The  proof  of  these 
opinions  comes  from  the  results  secured. 

During  the  past  few  months  seven  stands  have  been  offered  to  us 
and  are  now  in  business  because  the  firms  concerned  had  observed 
our  results  and  so  invivted  us  into  their  families.  Recently  we 
secured  approval  for  a  dry  stand  in  a  government  building  because 
of  the  operation  of  a  similar  stand  in  a  municipal  police  station.  We 
refuse  to  establish  more  stands  than  we  can  properly  equip  and  super- 
vise and  we  build  a  supervisory  staff  as  rapidly  as  conditions  require 
it.  No  apologies  must  be  expected  or  permitted  for  poor  management 
just  because  a  blind  person  or  an  organization  for  the  blind  is  run- 
ning the  business.  If  there  is  to  be  any  odious  comparison,  then  let 
our  sighted  stand  operators  feel  ashamed  of  the  comparison. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  a  brief  explanation  of  our  system  of 
administration  that  makes  our  plan  possible.  A  complete  digest  has 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  available  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Briefly,  however,  we  insist  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

The  concession  privilege  is  held  by  the  organization  and  is  never 
personal  to  the  operator.  The  equipment  and  stock  is  the  property  of 
the  institute  and  is  never  sold  to  the  operator  and  he  cannot  acquire 
equity  of  any  kind  in  the  stand.  The  operator  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  without  cause  by  the  institute  and,  of  course,  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  upon  request  of  the  co-operating  firms  or  buildings  own- 
ers. The  operator  must  pay  cash  for  all  purchases,  make  a  report  of 
all  business  each  week,  deposit  all  cash  from  sales  with  the  institute 
and  can  not  draw  any  cash  from  the  business  for  his  own  use  at  any 
time.  The  institute  audits  his  accounts  each  week,  deposits  the  cash 
from  sales  to  his  credit,  issues  a  wage  allowance  to  him  each  week  and 
every  four  weeks  the  affairs  of  the  stand  are  totalled  and  an  operating 
statement  is  given  the  operator  which  shows  total  sales,  purchases, 
staff  wages  and  deposits.  Also  it  shows  wage  allowance,  institute 
charges  to  cover  the  cost  of  depreciation,  insurance,  repairs  and  super- 
vision, and  the  net  profit.  The  operator's  income  for  the  four  weeks 
is  the  total  of  wage  allowance  and  net  profits.  There  have  been  many 
very  beneficial  results  from  this  system.     Discipline  and  control  of 
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operators  is  certain,  the  minimum  trouble  is  experienced  when  oper- 
ators must  be  changed  or  removed.  Capitalization  is  made  only  once 
for  each  stand  and  an  income  is  produced  for  the  organization  with 
which  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration,  instead  of  using  public 
money.  When  once  capitalized  from  public  funds,  the  stand  is  self- 
supporting  and  can  easily  serve  a  dozen  successive  blind  persons 
without  serious  additional  expense.  Our  costs  have  been  steadily 
reducing,  our  services  are  expanding,  we  are  proud  of  our  reputation 
and  we  expect  to  see  the  day  in  the  very  near  future  when  we  shall 
have  every  blind  person  on  a  job  who  is  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
employable. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  placements  be  sold  on  a  proper  basis. 
To  place  one  person  in  a  plant  and,  by  it,  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  the 
firm  toward  the  proposition,  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
but  a  decided  damage  to  the  entire  group.  Too  many  social  workers, 
attempting  placement  work,  seek  jobs  for  blind  persons  and,  by  so 
doing,  permit  the  elements  of  sympathy  and  charity  to  dominate  the 
situation.  There  is  considerable  difference  if  you  seek  jobs  at  which 
blind  or  partially  sighted  persons  may  work  normally  and  on  an  equal 
basis  with  ordinary  employees.  The  prospective  employer  has  no 
argument  except  his  defense  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  and  he  is 
not  taking  on  anyone  at  the  moment.  However,  even  this  defense 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  repeat  calls  and  continuous  contact 
with  the  firm. 

Few  employers  of  labor  will  hire  a  sighted  worker  over  a  cer- 
tain age.  This  is  usually  about  thirty  five  or  forty  and  even  at  this 
age,  the  worker  must  have  particular  talent  or  ability.  If  unskilled, 
then  the  age  limit  is  nearer  twenty  five.  It  is  unfair  for  us  to  expect 
an  employer  to  take  blind  workers  of  different  qualifications  than  they 
would  require  in  the  sighted  class,  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of 
blindness.  Thus,  if  you  find  sighted  labor  of  twenty  years  employed 
for  a  certain  process  in  the  plant,  you  should  not  place  a  blind  worker 
of  thirty  or  forty  and  expect  that  person  to  compete.  You  will  find 
the  exceptional  case  where  it  can  be  done,  but  not  very  often.  The 
job  to  be  used  must,  of  course,  be  tested  by  a  competent  placement 
agent  who  can  analyze  the  requirements  and  who  is  sufiticiently  con- 
servative in  judgment.  You  must  be  as  ready  to  condemn  processes 
as  you  are  to  approve  them.  Placing  persons  on  impracticable  jobs 
is  no  credit  to  anyone.    Various  methods  of  selling  have  proven  that 
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the  best  combination  is  a  blind  person  with  sales  ability,  mechanical 
aptitude  and  a  few  other  qualifications  that  include  about  as  many 
different  things  as  you  can  find  in  one  person. 

You  need  make  no  excuse  for  your  interest  in  factory,  canteen 
or  cafeteria  services.  Properly  organized,  you  can  render  a  real  ser- 
vice to  industry.  Most  industrial  food  services  operated  by  the  com- 
panies use  considerable  red  ink  on  their  balance  sheets  each  year. 
Carelessness,  waste  of  time  and  material,  over-size  portions,  poor 
buying  and  other  similar  things  bring  about  losses  to  the  firm  that 
do  not  exist  when  an  individual  is  operating  his  own  business.  How- 
ever, few  companies  will  grant  an  operating  privilege  to  an  irresponsi- 
ble blind  person  and  we  have  found  our  combination  of  centralized 
control  with  individual  responsibility  to  bring  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

In  the  final  sense,  the  agency  for  the  blind  is  the  guardian  of 
public  opinion  and  benefits  to  the  group  will  accrue  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  manner  with  which  this  trust  is  protected.  There  is  noth- 
ing gained  in  spending  public  funds  to  create  stand  location,  if  that 
expense  will  serve  only  one  person  and  is  then  lost  to  the  group. 
Further,  when  once  capitalized,  the  stand  should  not  require  addi- 
tional money  to  pay  for  administration  and  other  costs.  We  are  glad 
to  give  you  any  information  in  our  possession  regarding  our  experi- 
ence and  results. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC   FORCES  AND   THEIR  EFFECT  ON 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  READJUSTMENTS 

OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Merle  E.  Frampton, 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

One  might  well  ask  why  an  educator  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  vocational  placement  of  the  blind. 
The  writer  conceives  the  function  of  the  school  to  be  the  preparation 
of  the  student  for  life.  No  school  or  school  administrator  can  face 
the  alumni  without  asking  a  very  fundamental  question:  "Did  we 
give  this  student  the  best  preparation  for  the'  life  which  he  must 
live?" 

We  say  at  once  that  this  is  not  a  problem  which  is  solely  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped.    The  American  college 
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and  the  American  high  school,  both  public  and  private,  are  faced  with 
just  the  same  problem.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  American  high 
school  and  college  have  taken  some  steps  toward  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem which  may  lead  to  its  solution. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  classical  curriculum  versus  a  vocational 
curriculum  but  rather  the  development  of  a  school  curriculum 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  when  they  face  the  stark 
reality  of  the  socio-economic  world  outside  the  school  classroom. 
The  school  curriculum  must  train  for  life,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. The  after-school  days  of  a  student,  should  be  planned  for  and 
the  problems  faced,  while  the  student  is  in  school.  The  educator's 
interest  in  the  blind  child  should  begin  at  birth  and  carry  through 
until  he  has  been  relatively  stabilized  in  society.  This  in  no  way 
suggests  that  the  school  should  attempt  the  specific  functions  of  other 
organizations  which  are  serving  the  blind  individual  vocationally  at 
various  stages  of  his  life.  This  service  does  not  come  within  the 
immediate  scope  of  the  school  program,  but  rather  that  the  school 
should  have  a  carefully  integrated  program  so  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  total  life  of  the  blind  individual  and  the  socio-economic 
problems  he  faces.  The  relationship  with  organizations  dealing  with 
the  after-school  life  of  the  blind  child  will  be  essentially  a  working 
cooperative  relationship. 

The  school  curriculum  should  contain  the  elements  which  will 
train  the  child  to  develop  a  cultured  life  with  training  in  several 
vocational  directions.  Both  the  cultural  point  of  view  and  the  voca- 
tional point  of  view  are  essential  in  any  modem  school  program. 
Neither  should  be  neglected.  Manual  arts  and  vocational  training 
should  not  crowd  out  literary  development,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  visually  handicapped;  on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  program 
must  not  be  allowed  to  play  the  only  role  in  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  child.  The  writer  believes  the  school  has  this 
dual  responsibility,  and  because  he  must  project  himself  now  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ahead  into  the  future  lives  of  his  students  and  their 
problems,  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  the  field  of  the  voca- 
tions for  the  visually  handicapped  and  to  present  the  following  ob- 
servations and  tentative  conclusions. 

The  general  ideas  are  not  new.  The  solutions  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  satisfactory.  They  are  merely  pointing  a  way  which 
is  different  than  that  which  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  which,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  writer,  will  move  toward  the  permanent  solution 
of  our  vocational  problems.  Plato  presented  the  germs  of  the  idea 
in  his  Republic ;  Robert  Owen  followed  with  his  Utopia ;  Professor 
Adams  in  his  Garden  Villages  in  England ;  Harold  Lloyd  Wright  in 
his  Self-Contained  Villages,  lastly,  the  government's  Self-Subsistence 
Homestead  Plans  of  the  present  day. 

These  are  some  indications  that  considerable  thinking  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  the  treatment  of  handicapped  people,  whether  they 
be  economically  handicapped  because  of  depressions,  socially  handi- 
capped because  of  stratification,  or  visually  handicapped  because  of 
loss  of  sight. 

Before  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental  socio-economic 
factors  which  have  been  largely  forgotten  in  the  mad  rush  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  two  funda- 
mental points  of  view  which  have  been  in  the  past  considered  as 
antagonistic,  but  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  are  not  necessar- 
ily antagonistic  and  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  philosophical  and 
social  schools  of  thought  in  this  field.  Neither  point  of  view  alone 
will  lead  to  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  vocational  problem.  The 
main  problem  in  the  question  of  the  vocational  readjustment  of  the 
visually  handicapped  person  is,  as  it  is  in  the  sighted  world,  a  question 
of  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  happiness  and  independence. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  sighted  individual  living  in  society  is  en- 
titled to  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  and  independence  which  he 
is  capable  of  attaining. 

The  first  fundamental  factor  which  undergirds  this  problem  is 
the  factor  of  economic  security.  This  is  not  only  the  most  funda- 
mental problem,  but  it  is  also  present  in  a  large  degree  in  all  the  other 
social  factors  which  are  a  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  almost  a  constant 
variable.  Other  social  factors  and  forces  are  important,  and  while 
they  are  not  purely  economic,  they  act  upon  the  problem.  The  most 
important  of  these  other  factors  is  social  stratification.  This  is  a 
social  fact  in  all  our  society  from  the  most  rigid  monarchy  through 
democracy  to  communism.  There  is  no  man  living  in  human 
society  who  is  free  from  the  forces  of  social  stratification.  Some 
societies  are  more  stratified  and  less  mobile  than  others.  Our  present 
democracy  has  been  the  least  stratified. 

What  the  sighted  man  has  to  face  in  his  society  the  visually 
handicapped  man  must  likewise  face.     There  is  nothing  degrading  or 
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unjust  about  looking  at  social  facts  as  social  facts.  Viewing  the  strata 
of  society  as  they  are  is  just  good  social  science.  Some  may  call 
such  a  view  by  various  names,  "aristocrat,"  "demagogue,"  -"dictator," 
it  matters  not  what  the  epithet,  the  social  facts  still  remain ;  society  is 
stratified,  and  this  fact  is  important  for  us  to  consider  in  the  treatment 
of  this  vocational  problem.  Economic  security  and  social  stratification 
are  forces  too  often  forgotten  when  we  discuss  the  vocational  prob- 
lems of  the  visually  handicapped.  The  two  ideas,  which  are  at  swords' 
points,  we  can  now  discuss.  For  want  of  better  terminology,  I  will 
call  the  first  the  asylum  idea,  the  idea  that  the  visually  handicapped 
person,  or  any  handicapped  person,  should  be  removed  from  the 
world  and  placed  in  some  protected  institution,  or  in  some  protected 
group.  Now  this  idea  is  not  wholly  wrong,  as  many  of  our  modern 
social  workers  would  like  to  have  us  believe.  There  are  some  sound 
pedagogical  and  social  principles  as  well  as  some  sound  social  philo- 
sophy incorporated  in  the  asylum  idea.  But,  the  asylum  idea  as 
developed  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was  socially  bad 
and  deserved  to  have  the  reactions  and  criticism  which  it  received 
from  the  social  worker. 

The  second  idea,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  will  call 
the  amalgamation  idea  —  the  idea  that  society  should  swallow  up  the 
blind  man  and  accept  him  without  reservation,  emotion  or  sentiment, 
on  the  basis  of  his  ability,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to  com- 
pete with  the  sighted.  This  idea  has  some  merit,  and  also  some  very 
severe  and  destructive  criticism.  I  shall  try  later  to  show  that  it  is  not 
psychologically  possible  nor  economically  sound  to  expect  society  to 
accept  the  mass  of  the  visually  handicapped  on  the  same  level  as  they 
accept  the  sighted  and  to  disregard  the  factors  of  social  and  economic 
stratification. 

This  amalgamation  point  of  view  has  failed  to  really  understand 
and  to  be  wilHng  to  recognize  the  extent  and  effect  of  visual  handi- 
cappedness  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  It  also  fails  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  economic,  psychological  and  social  laws  of 
society  which  if  not  universals  function  as  if  they  were  universals. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  is  more  likely  to  be  found  between  the  two 
extremes.  In  the  following  treatment  of  this  problem,  we  shall  make 
some  attempt  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  both  of  these  points  of  view 
and  try  to  free  ourselves  of  the  ^shortcomings  of  either.  Whether  the 
suggested  program  can  meet  these  requirements  or  not  remains  to  be 
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seen,  but,  at  least,  a  good  social  scientist  cannot  deny  another  social 
scientist  the  opportunity  to  experiment.  In  the  field  of  education  we 
have  learned  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error  —  we  shall  have  to  use 
the  same  method  here.  We  need  not  fear  criticism  nor  failure,  all  we 
need  fear  is  ignorance,  vested  interests,  and  personal  prerogatives. 

With  this  brief  introduction,  let  us  move  to  a  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  socio-economic  factors  which  must  be  considered  in 
the  treatment  of  this  problem. 

First,  the  writer  believes  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  voca- 
tional adjustment  of  the  visually  handicapped  is  an  economic  problem 
just  as  it  is  in  the  sighted  world.  The  writer  hastens  at  once  to  say 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  field  of  personal, 
individual  vocational  guidance  and  the  treatment  of  cases  on  an 
individual  level ;  nor  is  he  failing  to  realize  that  much  can  be  done  in 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a  consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
visually  handicapped  man  and  an  extension  of  other  fields  of  service 
to  the  blind  man.  This  education  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  past 
and  much  can  be  done  in  the  future.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  help 
push  that  program  as  far  as  possible,  to  render  it  all  the  support 
within  my  power,  and  even  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  present 
vocational  problems  in  periods  of  prosperity  can  be  temporarily 
solved.  I  must,  however,  add  that  their  more  permanent  solution  and 
the  treatment  of  the  vcational  problem  of  the  mass  of  the  visually 
handicapped  will  not  be  adequately  met  until  we  consider  the  problem 
in  its  relationship  to  the  fundamental  social  and  economic  factors 
undergirding  this  situation.  Of  these  factors,  the  first  for  considera- 
tion is  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  law  operates  in  the 
visually  handicapped  field  as  well  as  in  the  sighted  field.  No  sound 
economic  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  visually  handicapped  man  and  woman  can  be  achieved  unless  this 
fundamental  jlaw  is  recognized.  This  has  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten by  the  workers  in  this  field  in  the  past,  though  they  face  the 
immediate  result  of  their  failure  to  recognize  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Most  of  the  projects  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  the  past  have  been  developed  without  the 
slightest  recognition  of  this  law. 

The  second  fundamental  law  is  the  law  of  competition.  This  law 
is  closely  related  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  but  not  the  same. 
Most  of  the  projects  of  the  visually  handicapped  have  been  placed  on 
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a  level  of  competition  with  the  sighted.  This  is  what  happens  in  an 
economic  cycle  of  a  vocational  enterprise:  Some  eager,  energetic 
worker  for  the  blind  finds  a  field  in  which  he  thinks  the  blind  could 
produce  something  which  would  return  the  worker  some  income  from 
his  labor.  He  trains  his  worker,  perfects  his  product  and  seeks  his 
market.  As  soon  as  sighted  competition  discovers  that  he  has  a  pro- 
duct which  sells  and  on  which  he  can  make  a  profit,  or  as  soon  as  an 
economic  depression  makes  labor  competition  more  intense,  the  field 
for  the  vocational  effort  of  the  visually  handicapped  is  either  taken 
by  the  sighted  or  the  competition  becomes  so  keen  that  the  visually 
handicapped  men  are  undersold  in  the  production  of  their  product. 
The  worker  for  the  blind  must  then  find  another  field  in  which  the 
labor  of  the  visually  handicapped  man  can  be  used  to  better  economic 
advantage  to  the  worker.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  piano  tun- 
ing movement,  the  musician,  the  worker  in  the  various  arts  and  crafts, 
and  will  be  of  mop  and  broom  making.  The  cycle  has  been  a  mad 
race  for  the  blind  leader  to  develop  a  new  product,  secure  a  market 
and  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fields,  where  exceptional  visually  handicapped  people  have  successfully 
competed  with  the  sighted,  or  a  few  "blind  alley  jobs,"  this  has  been 
the  history  of  vocational  work  for  the  blind  since  its  inception.  I 
may  add  that  it  will  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  with  the 
possibility  that  a  portion  of  that  small  percentage  of  successful  men 
and  women  who  have  been  competing  with  the  sighted  may  be  added 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  now  unsuccessfully  competing  for  an 
economic  livelihood  on  a  sighted  level.  The  operation  of  these  two 
closely  related  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition 
operate  in  the  sighted  world  and  I  think  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  to  say 
that  they  operate  in  the  visually  handicapped  world  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent if  not  greater. 

The  economic  pressure  for  jobs  and  for  a  livelihood  at  a  specified 
American  standard  of  living  among  the  sighted  will  not  be  solved 
in  the  near  future ;  the  competition  for  positions  is  going  to  be  increas- 
ing instead  of  decreasing.  Our  society  has  more  than  a  decade  ahead 
of  it  in  which  the  problem  of  unemployment  will  still  be  a  major  prob- 
lem among  the  sighted.  Adjustments  in  supply  and  demand  are  not 
made  over  night.    How  much  more  so  for  the  visually  handicapped  ? 

The  solution  of  the  vocational  problem  for  the  blind  at  least  does 
not  lay  in  the  direction  of  repeating  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
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past,  and  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  disregarding  the  funda- 
mental economic  laws  which  operate  in  the  human  universe. 

The  third  fundamental  factor,  which  is  largely  social,  but  which 
also  is  closely  correlated,  is  the  fact  of  social  stratification.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  the  visually  handicapped  man  can  expect  to  completely 
change  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  man  toward  him,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  capitalist  will  capitulate  to  a  communist  or 
vice  versa.  That  some  steps  towards  their  mutual  understanding 
can  be  developed  is,  of  course,  apparent  and  essential.  That  much 
more  than  is  now  being  done  can  be  done  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
break  down  the  rigid  lines  of  social  stratification  which  exist  between 
the  handicapped  and  the  sighted  is  granted  and  needed.  The  good 
social  scientist  recognizes  this  possibility,  and  will  attempt  to  work 
out  some  plan  which  will  maintain  and  develop  the  individual  inde- 
pendence and  personality  of  the  visually  handicapped  person,  and 
also  recognize  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  react  upon  him. 
I  wish  to  repeat  again  here,  because  I  fear  I  may  be  misunderstood, 
that  the  exceptional  visually  handicapped  persons  can  succeed  in  com- 
petition with  the  sighted,  they  can  reduce  the  amount  of  social  strati- 
fication, and  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  try  their  hand  in 
that  competition. 

I  remember  a  favorite  phrase  of  a  teacher  of  mine  at  Harvard, 
Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  "There  must  be  an  open  road  for  talent." 
Every  capable  visually  handicapped  person  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  face  competition  on  a  sighted  level,  but  when  he  fails  there 
should  be  some  way  of  saving  his  self  respect,  and  some  plan  by  which 
he  can  maintain  himself  and  his  family  as  an  economic  self-sufficient 
unit  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  capacity.  For  those  of  whom  it  is 
evident  that  they  cannot  compete,  there  must  be  some  program  care- 
fully planned  to  enable  them  to  live  a  happy  self  sufficing  life  on  the 
level  of  their  own  abilities.  I  say  that  this  general  philosophy  is  not 
defeatism  nor  paternalism,  but  idealism  of  the  highest  sort,  a  social 
plan  for  the  visually  handicapped  whereby  he  may  achieve  his  greatest 
personal  development  and  happiest  living  based  on  sound  economic 
and  social  principles.  The  skeptic  will  say  at  once,  "Well,  what  is 
your  solution?  —  So  far  so  good,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  definite 
plan." 

The  real  social  scientist  has  no  cut  and  dried  solution,  and  he  has 
no  panacea  for  the  vocational  problem  of  the  visually  handicapped 
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which  can  be  created  in  full  bloom.  Certainly  this  has  not  been  done 
in  the  field  of  the  sighted  in  any  social  or  economic  program.  The 
economists  and  the  social  wizards,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  various  brain 
trusts)  in  the  sighted  field  have  far  from  reached  a  solution  of  their 
problems,  and  they  have  spent  many  times  the  money  and  effort  in 
their  attempts  to  solve  their  problems. 

There  will  be  a  big  cry  from  the  social  workers  that  the  point  of 
view  to  be  presented  is  colonization  or  segregation,  a  dwarfing  of  the 
personality  of  the  visually  handicapped,  and  what  a  multitude  of  other 
names.  These  names  are  merely  names  and  mean  nothing  unless  they 
can  be  supported  by  sound  logic  criticisms.  But,  one  can  immediately 
ask,  "What  do  we  have  as  an  alternative?" 

Our  present  attitude  and  program  for  the  masses  of  the  visually 
handicapped  is  nothing  more  than  hidden  paternalism.  The  sheltered 
workshop,  the  home,  and  the  whole  social  and  economic  program  at 
present  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  paternalism,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
failure  as  a  sound  economic  project.  One  far-sighted  blind  leader 
who  is  herself  visually  handicapped,  says  "We  have  tried  to  fool  our- 
selves and  we  have  misled  our  people  in  telling  them  they  are  econom- 
ically independent.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  not,  and  we  have  not 
called  a  'spade  a  spade'."  From  this  visually  handicapped  person,  I 
have  secured  the  first  ray  of  hope  in  pointing  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  question  is  whether  visually  handicapped  people 
are  more  handicapped  than  sighted  people,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  competing  for  an  economic  livelihood  with  sighted  people, 
On  this  question  I  have  very  little  doubt  —  if  you  will  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  I  have  made  exception  for  the  capable 
visually  handicapped  people.  The  visually  handicapped  person 
is  handicapped,  and  his  handicap  is  greater  than  we,  as  workers, 
are  generally  wilHng  to  admit,  or  he,  as  a  blind  man,  is  willing  to 
admit,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  competing  for  an  economic 
livelihood.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  now  ready  to  hazard  a  solution.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  suggestion  merely  points  the  way.  That  there  will  be 
many  errors  is  to  be  expected.  It  will  receive  wide,  open  criticism. 
Some  of  its  criticism  will  be  based  on  prejudice,  some  on  justifiable 
beliefs,  and  some  on  sound  logic  conclusions. 

My  hope  is  that  this  suggestion  may  start  some  very  fundamental 
discussions  as  to  the  factors  which  are  really  basic  in  the  problem, 
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and  also  to  interest  some  philanthropically  minded  people  to  study 
scientifically  and  to  aid  materially  a  needy  and  worthwhile  group  of 
society's  handicapped. 

I  believe  in  the  first  place  that  the  blind  man  can  he  economically 
self-sufficient,  that  he  can  be  self-sustaining  without  losing  his  inde- 
pendence, and  also  without  society  economically  penalizing  him 
throughout  his  life  time.  The  first  rule  which  must  be  given  cate- 
gorically is,  that  if  he  is  to  succeed  economically  he  must  compete 
on  his  own  social,  economic  and  mental  level.  It  is  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  he  must  do  this  or  compete  on  a  level  lower  than  that  at 
which  he  now  is,  which  level,  inevitably  leads  to  the  loss  of  self 
respect  and  mendicancy. 

Economic  self  sufficiency  for  the  majority  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped can  only  be  found  in  self  contained  communities  where  all  of 
the  fundamental  economic  functions  which  can  he  carried  on  by  vis- 
ually handicapped  men  and  women  are  carried  on  by  visually  handi- 
capped men  and  women.  Visually  handicapped  men  and  women  must 
be  permitted  to  compete  on  their  own  economic  level.  A  self  con- 
tained or  self  sufficing  community  where  all  the  economic  functions 
which  can  be  performed  by  the  visually  handicapped  are  performed 
by  visually  handicapped  people,  and  where  sighted  competition  is  not 
permitted,  would  cause  a  more  nonnal  economic  life  to  prevail  than 
that  which  is  now  afforded  the  visually  handicapped  in  present  sighted 
society.  I  am  not  now  concerned  in  this  connection  with  what  you 
call  the  plan.  The  question  is  —  will  it  function  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, and  will  it  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem?  The  test  of  its 
value  rests  in  the  results  it  produces.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  Island  or  Village  out  of  such  a  self  contained 
community.  Visually  handicapped  people  would  be  permitted  to  come 
and  go  in  normal  intercourse  in  the  sighted  communities  near  at  hand, 
and  sighted  people  would  be  living  in  the  self  contained  village  asso- 
ciating with  the  visually  handicapped  people.  Sighted  members  of 
society  stratify  themselves  in  communities  and  never  raise  any  ques- 
tion concerning  segregation  or  colonization. 

The  Garden  City  developments  in  England,  or  Radburn,  New 
Jersey,  the  Cleveland  Heights  development  in  Ohio,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Subsistence  Homestead  Program,  are  typical  examples.  Why 
should  the  blind  man  worry  about  what  you  call  a  plan  so  long  as 
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he  has  economic  security  and  independence?  My  guess  is  that  he 
would  not  object  until  his  sighted  friend  projected  sighted  psychology 
on  him.  This  self  contained  village  need  not  be  purely  rural.  Any 
economic  function,  including  industry,  which  will  pay  and  which  the 
blind  man  can  do,  should  be  incorporated. 

That  there  are  many  difficult  problems  ahead  for  such  a  self 
contained  community  is  to  be  expected.  I  can  only  point  out  a  few  of 
the  problems  and  offer  some  hints  to  sidestep  fatal  results. 

The  first  and  foremost  problem  is  that  of  marriage  and  its  results. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  normal  visually  handicapped  people 
should  marry,  and  are  entitled  to  a  happy,  normal  married  life.  I  am 
just  as  sure  that  two  visually  handicapped  people  should  think  long 
and  hard,  if  not  definitely  refrain  from  marrying  visually  handi- 
capped mates,  if  not  for  hereditary  reasons,  certainly  for  economic 
reasons.  If  both  hereditary  and  economic  reasons  can  be  met  there 
is,  of  course,  less  objection,  but  still  the  objection  from  a  social  and 
individual  cultural  point  of  view. 

If  we  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  economic  reason  is  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  happiness  of  people,  then  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  its  force.  That  it  will  be  a  difficult  problem  to 
select  and  to  properly  educate  young  people  to  such  unions  and  to 
educate  them  to  maintain  reasonable  sized  families  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  level,  is  admittedly  a  major  problem,  but  not  impossible 
of  solution. 

Rigid  entrance  requirements  to  the  community,  proper  education 
in  social  hygiene  and  family  living  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
young  couples  entering  the  community,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Difficult  family  case  problems  developed 
in  the  community  would  have  to  be  treated  in  the  community,  as  they 
have  to  be  treated  in  any  sighted  community.  The  problem  of  feeble- 
mindedness will  have  to  be  faced  as  it  is  faced  in  any  sighted  com- 
munity. 

The  second  major  problem  is  the  economic  problem.  Can  a 
community  of  visually  handicapped  men  and  women  support  them- 
selves? My  answer  is  emphatically,  yes,  if  society  permits  them  to 
compete  on  their  own  economic  level  and  to  give  their  labor  a  closed 
shop  relationship.  A  community  of  visually  handicapped  people 
could  so  adjust  their  social  and  economic  functions  so  that  either 
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member  of.  a  visually  handicapped  union  could  contribute  his  or  her 
share  to  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  community.  This  merely 
means  that  where  a  visually  handicapped  male  head  of  the  familv  is 
concerned  that  all  of  the  economic  functions  of  that  community  which 
he  could  perform  would  be  open  to  him  without  sighted  competition, 
either  male  or  female.  Free  competition  among  the  members  of  this 
self  contained  community  would  allow  for  individual  initiative  and 
the  flowering  of  all  possible  individual  capacity,  permitting  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  man  or  woman  to  produce  in  accordance  with  his 
or  her  capacity.  In  the  case  of  single  handicapped  people,  both  men 
and  women,  competition  would  be  on  their  own  level. 

Private  capital  can  and  is  willing  to  risk  at  the  beginning  such 
a  program.  The  writer  has  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  a  limited 
dividend  company  could  be  formed  to  build  such  a  self  contained  com- 
munity. Limited  dividend  companies  have  been  known  in  the  past 
in  our  society,  and  have  by  no  means  been  considered  paternalistic. 
In  fact,  I  have  talked  with  a  few  financiers  in  recent  days  and  find 
that  they  consider  such  a  project  a  really  sound,  economic  investment. 
All  capital  indebtedness  of  such  a  community  would  be  liquidated 
over  a  long  period  of  years  at  a  small  rate  of  interest. 

The  size  of  the  community  would  be  relatively  small,  permitting 
each  family  to  have  a  large  part  of  its  home  and  land  available  for 
garden,  poultry  raising,  and  other  subsistence  producing  activities,  in 
which  some  part  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  family  might  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  third  major  problem  is  that  of  social  contacts.  The  opposi- 
tion both  sighted  and  visually  handicapped  will  insist  that  the  visually 
handicapped  man  needs  sighted  association.  That  the  visually  handi- 
capped man  needs  sighted  association  in  certain  fields  of  endeavor 
I  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  visually  handicapped  man  needs  as 
much  so-called  sighted  intellectual  and  social  contact  as  we  sig^hted 
people  assume,  I  question.  Quite  the  contrary  is  probably  the  case. 
The  visually  handicapped  person  needs  more  and  more  to  build  his 
own  world,  which  can  be  for  him  a  much  happier  and  more  fruitful 
and  probably  quite  a  different  world  than  that  in  which  many  of  our 
sighted  people  live. 

The  whole  field  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
sighted  is  so  much  a  field  of  guess  work  that  no  very  sound  psycho- 
logical theories  concerning  the  psychological  desires  of  the  individual 
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blind  person  can  be  positive.  We  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth 
if  we  said  that  there  are  as  many  psychologies  of  the  blind  as  there  are 
blind  people  and  sighted  interpreters.  Further  there  are  some 
definitely  dangerous  ideas,  hopes  and  aspirations  whidh  the  sighted 
person  instils  in  the  visually  handicapped  person  which  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  mental  and  social  health  of  a  visually  handicapped  in- 
dividual. 

I  have  previously  said  that  this  self  contained  village  is  not  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  Island.  It  is  self  contained  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  furnishes  economic  security  and  economic  independence  to  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  man.  It  is  a  restricted  area  only  so  far  as  its 
economic  functions  are  concerned.  It  is  simply  a  closed  shop  for  the 
labor  of  the  bhnd  man. 

That  all  the  normal  problems  which  the  sighted  community  faces 
will  be  found  in  some  form  in  this  self  contained  village  is  to  be 
expected.  In  fact,  there  would  be  something  wrong  with  such  a 
village  if  they  did  not  appear.  We  are  not  projecting  a  perfect 
Utopia.  We  are  only  looking  at  the  fundamental  socio-economic 
factors  which  are  basic  in  a  consideration  of  the  vocational  problem 
of  the  visually  handicapped  man,  and  pointing  a  way  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  his  vocational  problem.  All  of  these  socio-psychological  prob- 
lems are  inherently  bound  to  the  more  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lems which  were  presented  earlier  in  the  paper.  Those  problems  vary 
in  intensity  in  proportion  to  economic  security  and  social  stratifica- 
tion. 

Critics  we  will  and  must  have.  May  we  be  delivered  from 
critics  both  visually  handicapped  and  sighted  who  deal  only  in  silly, 
sentimental  patter  and  fail  to  grasp  the  deep  underlying  socio-eco- 
nomic causes,  an  understanding  of  which,  is  essential  if  a  program 
is  to  be  developed  which  will  present  a  solution  for  our  present  voca- 
tional problem  and  lead  us  more  nearly  toward  a  stable  society  in 
which  the  happiness  of  our  visually  handicapped  friends  will  reach 
its  highest  development.  The  problem  has  been  and  remains  essen- 
tially an  economic  problem.  We  must  seek  its  solution  by  a  study 
of  the  facts  as  they  exist.  We  will  eventually  have  to  have  a  dual 
economy  in  society  and  we  should  not  be  so  pseudo-scientific  and 
sentimental  as  to  fail  to  recognize  the  fundamental  socio-economic 
forces  which  control  the  problem. 
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SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  COMPETITIVE,  GAINFUL 
OCCUPATION   IN  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

*C.  L.  Broun, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Employment ,  New  York  Division  for  the  Blind 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  observed  that  love  of  possession 
is  the  basis  of  society.  I  think  that  this  statement  can  not  be  success- 
fully controverted  from  whatever  angle  it  may  be  considered.  Of  this 
generalization.,  I  shall  consider  here  only  one  phase ;  namely,  the 
possession  of  material  wealth.  This  can  be  attained  legally  only  by 
work  or  by  gift,  or  by  both.  I  think  that  no  one  will  contend  in 
favor  of  the  desirability  of  unemployment,  even  though  the  individual 
has  an  assured  economic  sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  and  happi- 
ness. Work,  whatever  its  nature,  plus  understanding,  only  can  bring 
contentment,  and  only  the  desire  for  possession  will  inspire  the  effort 
to  earn  a  living  and  gain  understanding. 

Society  owes  to  every  man,  normal  or  with  a  physical  or  visual 
handicap,  the  right  to  the  sort  of  work  for  Which  he  is  qualified, 
which  will  yield  an  income  sufficient  unto  his  economic  and  social 
needs.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  society  to  be  intelligently  in- 
formed concerning  the  problems  involved  in  the  vocational  re-adjust- 
ment of  those  visually  handicapped.  This  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  those  charged  with  fusing  the  interests  of  the  sighted  and  the 
sightless,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  mutual  understanding,  and  a 
community  of  interest  between  them.  This  responsibility  will  not  be 
intelligently  discharged  unless  those  who  are  obligated  by  compensa- 
tion or  otherwise  to  promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
bhnd,  recognize  that  their  first  duty  is  to  the  blind ;  and  there  can  be 
no  paramount  success  unless  this  is  the  actuating  motive  of  the 
worker. 

It  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated,  and  seemingly  with  some 
favorable  ground  for  the  contention,  that  a  cross  section  of  the  life  of 
the  blind  is  similar  to  a  cross  section  of  the  life  of  the  sighted.  At 
least  it  must  be  true  in  part,  for  there  are  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  as  many  persons  who  lose  their  sight  after  reach- 
ing their  majority,  as  there  are  those  who  are  congenitally  blind  and 
those  who  are  blinded  between  birth  and  becoming  of  age.  This 
points  to,  if  it  does  not  prove,  the  fact  that,  for  the  majority  of  the 
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blind,  habits  of  life  are  well  established  before  loss  of  sight  is  suffered. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  training-  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
matured  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  youth. 

It  seems  proper  that  we  must  look  to  the  vocational  preparation 
of  the  blind  very  much  the  same  as  we  must  look  to  the  vocational 
preparation  of  the  sighted  for  earning  a  livelihood,  either  after  school 
work  is  completed,  or  after  blindness  occurring  in  adult  life.  For 
the  blind  youth,  every  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  the  training 
in  normal  vocations,  according  to  his  predilections.  To  insure  an 
economic  security  for  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  special 
training  also  should  be  provided  for  their  occupational  re-adjustment. 
This  re-adjustment  should  occur  sufficiently  early  after  blindness  to 
prevent  the  acquired  conviction  that  employment  is  impossible. 

Since  it  is  essential  that  young  men  and  young  women  coming 
out  of  school,  be  fitted  for  some  sort  of  work  that  will  encompass 
their  material  welfare ;  and  since  it  is  equally  urgent  that  the  adult 
person,  losing  his  sight,  be  rehabilitated  at  an  early  date  after  blind- 
ness is  determined  in  order  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  his  morale,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  are  enjoined  to  secure  for  them  industrial 
and  commercial  employment,  to  be  prepared  to  give  training  suitable 
for  their  occupational  rehabilitation. 

There  is  a  slowly  widening  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  blind 
can  perform  adequately  certain  operations  in  industry  and  commerce. 
Notwithstanding  this  development,  opportunities  for  such  employ- 
ment yet  are  limited  and  it  is  necessary  that  an  educational  program 
be  intelligently  carried  on.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  failures 
will  prove  a  deterring  factor  in  such  a  program.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented best  by  training  for  the  single  job.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
that  the  trainee  will  be  as,  or  even  more  proficient  than  the  sighted 
man  who  may  be  able  to  do  a  number  of  things. 

This  memorandum  has  to  do  with  only  special  training  or  in  other 
words,  serving  an  apprenticeship  for  the  selected  job.  In  earlier  days, 
those  who  were  fitted  by  position,  society  or  temperament  for  employ- 
ment in  industry,  commerce,  etc.,  were  apprenticed  to  some  master  or 
industry.  They  were  trained  in  every  detail  of  the  work  upon  which 
they  were  put.  The  result  of  this  was  superior  workmanship.  Such 
a  method  may  tend  toward  making  one-sided  workmen,- and  spoiling 
the  jack-of-all-trade  type,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  unquestionably  a 
desirable  method  for  training  the  blind. 
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One  may  not  expect  to  make  a  successful  carpenter  out  of  one 
who  cannot  drive  a  nail  straight,  nor  a  salesman  of  one  who  has  a 
negative  personality,  nor  a  lawyer  of  one  who  has  no  sense  of  the 
ethics  of  fair  play  and  justice.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  exercise 
sedulous  care  in  matching  the  individual  with  the  work  for  which  he  is 
to  be  trained. 

One  cannot  look  at  a  man  and  determine  his  vocational  pre- 
dilections, nor  his  muscular  idiosyncrasies,  any  more  than  one  can 
determine  mental  equipment  by  the  clothing  worn ;  neither  can  the 
work  engaged  in  before  blindness  be  an  assured  index  for  selecting 
the  occupation  in  which  the  individual  is  to  be  trained.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  candidate  for  training  be  selected  by  the  process  of 
trial  and  elimination,  until  the  operation  is  discovered  in  which  the 
trainee  proves  most  proficient.  This  procedure  will  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  thoroughness  in  training,  will  reduce  failures  to  a  minimum, 
and  will  create  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  industrial  man- 
agers to  accept  visually  handicapped  workers. 

In  considering  applicants  for  training,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  their  intelligence,  ability  to  co-ordinate  hands  and  mind, 
industry,  disposition,  personality  and  integrity.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
these  qualifications  should  be  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  candi- 
date for  employnient,  that  it  seems  useless  to  comment  further  upon 
them. 

It  is  a  well  established  opinion  of  employment  managers,  foremen 
and  others  having  to  do  with  employment  problems,  that  if  an  em- 
ployee can  be  inspired  to  want  to  do  that  which  is  wanted  of  him,  he 
will  achieve  success  if  he  is  properly  trained  and  placed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  training  instructors  and  placement  agents  to 
see  to  it  that  all  trainees  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  produc- 
tion must  at  least  equal  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  results  of  the 
competent  sighted  operator  similarly  employed.  This  thought  must  be 
so  thoroughly  inculcated  into  the  mind  of  the  trainee,  that  he  will 
unconsciously  respond  to  it. 

The  handicapped  person,  however  well  he  may  be  trained,  if  he 
does  not  realize  that  his  performance  must  in  every  particular  equal 
or  better  that  of  the  sighted  person,  will  soon  find  himself  out  of  a 
job.  There  is  no  place  for  charity  in  the  factory ;  every  unit  of  pro- 
duction is  based  upon  a  minimum  of  production  costs.  The  handi- 
capped  person   who   exceeds   the   established   cost  base,   becomes   a 
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"charity"  worker  during  his  period  of  inefficiency.  And,  while,  be- 
cause of  his  handicap,  he  will  be  tolerated  for  a  limited  time,  a  slack 
operative  period  is  sure  to  come  when  he  will  be  laid-olf  w;ith  the 
statement,  "Business  is  slack,  there  is  no  work  for  you  now ;  when 
conditions  improve,  you  will  be  sent  for."  This  worker  will  never 
be  sent  for.  He  will,  therefore,  have  lost  both  a  job  for  himself  and 
made  uncertain  the  possibility  for  the  employment  of  other  blind 
persons. 

Is  not  the  training  we  are  discussing  the  obligation  of  all  organ- 
izations charged  with  work  for  the  blind,  including  state  commissions, 
rehabilitation  departments,  schools  for  the  blind  and  private  localized 
organizations?  Should  there  not  be  co-ordinated  training  efforts 
between  these  organizations,  all  working  co-operatively  for  that  single 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originated,  rather  than  for  the  satis- 
faction and  advantage  of  some  individual  executive?  It  suggests 
itself  to  me  that  if  the  combined  efforts  for  employment  of  all  organ- 
izations for  the  blind  within  the  political  divisions  of  a  state  were, 
with  a  single  purpose,  directed  toward  the  development  of  a  uniform 
employment  program,  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  composite  program  is  ever  to  be  attained,  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  apparent  that  no  private,  localized  sheltered  workshop 
can  provide  employment  for  all  the  employable  blind  in  a  territory 
where  there  is  a  concentrated  population.  Generally  speaking,  only  a 
very  few,  if  any,  private  localized  organizations  for  the  blind  exist 
without  donations,  contributions  and  endowments.  They  must  be 
heavily  subsidized,  and  as  subsidized  plants,  can  they  not  well  afford, 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind,  to  serve  as  centers  for  vocational 
determination?  Certainly,  the  question  presents  itself,  "What  sort 
of  a  program  do  the  local  organizations  for  the  blind  propose  to  in- 
augurate, that  will  give  remunerative  work  to  all  the  employable 
blind  within  the  political  division  which  they  are  organized  to  serve  ?" 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  program  of  progression  together  with 
intelligently  directed,  competent  placement  agents,  there  will  be  a 
movement  of  employable  persons  through  the  sheltered  workshops 
out  into  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  The  eventual  results 
of  such  a  program  will  be  that  work  will  be  found  in  industry  and 
commerce  for  all  the  employable  blind  in  their  respective  communities. 

This  is  not  fantasy,  it  is  not  even  an  original  idea.  It  is  a  plan 
that  is  in  actual  progress  in  at  least  two  localized  sheltered  workshops 
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in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  serves  a  large  concentrated  popula- 
tion, the  other  a  more  scattered  population.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
observed  that  this  is  a  plan  that  is  workable  in  large  or  small  popula- 
tion centers. 

The  foregoing  presentation  is  but  an  epitome  of  an  accumulated 
experience  through  actual  work  and  observation,  and,  if  it  may  offer 
a  single  suggestion  that  will  result  in  bringing  a  self-supporting  occu- 
pation to  even  one  blind  person,  I  shall  feel  doubly  compensated  for 
the  privilege  of  communicating  it  to  you. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 
Bradley  S.  Joice,  Secretary 


CHANGING  CONCEPTIONS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND 

Bradley  S.  Joice, 
Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  paper  upon  changing  conceptions 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  considerable 
discussion.  I  could  do  this  by  making  statements  so  arbitrary  that 
somebody  would  proceed  to  get  argumentative.  I  could,  perhaps,  get 
results  by  asking  pertinent  questions  which  you  would  be  expected  to 
answer,  but  having  complete  sympathy  with  the  boy's  estimate  of  the 
teacher's  function  when  he  said  "any  darn  fool  can  ask  questions,  but 
they  expect  us  kids  to  know  all  the  answers,"  I  would  like  to  try 
another  plan. 

Some  time  ago  I  wandered  into  a  conference  of  the  A.  V.  A., 
which  being  interpreted  means  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
and  eventually  found  my  way  into  a  so-called  'panel  luncheon  meet- 
ing.' The  luncheon  was  finished,  the  tables  all  messy  with  debris 
had  been  pushed  aside,  and  the  discussion  on  what  to  do  with  the 
young  people  who  are  ready  for  life's  work  —  and  no  work  —  was 
getting  under  way.     Not  having  membership  in  the  group,  I  found 
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my  way  around  the  outskirts  of  the  gathering,  feeHng  for  all  the 
world  like  the  blind  beggar  who  gathered  crumbs  as  they  fell  from  the 
Master's  table.  I  discovered  a  remote  seat  and  prepared  to  gather 
crumbs  of  wisdom  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  these  learned  gentle- 
men from  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  item  of  procedure,  following  the  subject  up  for  dis- 
cussion, was  to  adopt  another  alphabetical  label ;  a  slogan  or  a  catch 
phrase.  You  know  how  the  idea  works.  It's  a  verbal  beacon  light 
against  which  the  silly  birds  fly,  or  perhaps  it's  the  paper  donkey  on 
which  you  try  to  pin  the  tail.  Anyway,  we  restate  the  subject :  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  young  people  who  are  ready  for  life's  work  • — 
and  no  work?  "Canning  the  surplus"  was  offered,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  this  seemed  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  inspiration.  But 
somehow  the  can  opener  got  lost,  and  we  never  did  find  out  what 
they  canned,  but  I  suspect  it  would  have  turned  out  to  be  only  alpha- 
bet soup. 

Well,  traffic  was  almost  at  a  standstill  when  someone  made 
allusion  to  a  railroad,  and  thereby  started  a  most  spontaneous  train 
of  thought,  and  all  over  that  room  you  could  almost  hear  their  mental 
steam  valves  pop  as  they  hastened  to  board  this  train  of  thought  and 
discussion  bound  for  parts  unknown. 

So  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  get  aboard  a  similar  educational  train, 
and  letting  our  fancy  take  us  back  to  more  modest  beginnings,  note 
the  improvements  or  changes  in  our  special  educational  system,  as 
we  journey  towards  a  fuller  life  and  a  hope  for  economic  security. 

You  will  remember  that  our  old  trains  had  little  or  no  upholstery, 
and  that  they  creaked  and  groaned  as  they  got  under  way,  and 
pounded  along  over  our  bumpy  educational  right  of  way.  There 
were  many  discomforts  in  those  early  days  of  travel.  The  roadbed 
had  not  been  smoothed  and  oiled  by  an  awakened  public  opinion  — 
there  still  arose  clouds  of  the  dust  of  ignorance  and  indifference  as 
we  made  such  speed  as  we  could. 

However,  we  had  a  wonderful  loyalty  among  our  workers  in 
those  days,  and  I  seem  to  recall  that  our  faithful  old  employees  had 
time  to  be  courteous,  and  take  a  personal  interest  in  our  patrons. 

As  time  has  gone  on  we  have  noted  other  lines  building  magnifi- 
cent stations,  beautifying  their  equipment,  and  stepping  up  their 
schedules  and  speed,  so  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  want  to  do 
likewise.     In  fact,  it  has  been  almost  necessary  as  we  have  built 
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branches,  and  made  junctions  with  other  educational  systems,  that  our 
schedules  should  meet  their  standards  and  requirements. 

To  be  sure  some  of  our  facilities  and  equipment  has  become  so 
luxurious  and  magnificent  that  one  wonders  sometimes  whether  our 
patronage  warrants  such  enormous  outlay  and  upkeep.  Will  our 
dividends,  no  matter  in  what  terms  we  try  to  figure  them,  ever  justify 
our  expenditures?  There  used  to  be  along  our  lines,  places  where 
small  way  stations  sufficed  for  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
patrons,  but  you  should  see  the  old  towns  now.  We  have  almost  out- 
rushed  Russia's  communal  centers,  with  the  model  villages  we  have 
built  with  separate  cottages,  with  all  modern  improvements  for  every 
group,  and  light,  heat,  room,  board,  laundry,  and  amusements 
furnished. 

With  all  this  fine  equipment,  there  has  naturally  come  a  demand 
for  better  service,  and  so  the  personnel  of  our  system  has  had  to  be 
improved.  Sometimes  we  have  felt  that  our  directors  were  a  trifle 
drastic  in  their  efficiency  attempts,  under  the  caption  "for  the  good 
of  the  service."  Some  of  our  old  engineers  have  been  retained  be- 
cause of  long  and  faithful  service,  while  others  have  retired  to  a  well 
earned  rest.  Some  of  our  lines  being  more  or  less  under  government 
control  have  suffered  changes,  in  line  with  political  expedience  or 
change  of  administration.  Some  of  our  new  engineers  have  come 
from  other  educational  lines  to  fill  these  vacancies,  and  while  they 
don't  know  much  about  our  system,  they  will  no  doubt  bring  some 
new  efficiency  ideas  and  experiments  which  may  have  a  salutary  efifect 
in  pepping  up  some  of  our  older  sections.  You  know  how  competition 
between  section  gangs  keeps  everybody  on  their  toes. 

But  while  it  seems  to  be  the  modern  idea  to  go  outside  our  own 
system  for  our  new  engineers,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  even 
among  some  of  them  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  staff  should  have 
special  training  or  experience  as  a  qualification  for  their  jobs  with  us. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  idea,  and  procedure,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  same  idea  will  eventually  percolate  through  to  higher  levels. 

Please  don't  forget  that  this  is  a  train  of  thought  we  are  on, 
and  while  we  don't  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere,  you  have  your 
tickets,  and  you  might  as  well  ride  it  out. 

I  don't  see  that  we  have  made  so  many  changes  in  our  main  line. 
They  lead  to  about  the  same  destinations  as  formerly.  But  we  have 
branched  out,  and  while  some  of  these  side  lines  are  not  exactly 
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paying  dividends,  yet  there  are  distinct  possibilities.  While  we 
haven't  time  to  cover  all  of  these,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of 
them,  and  if  you  get  interested,  I  will  give  you  a  free  pass,  and  you 
can  study  the  prospects  for  yourself.  Some  years  ago  we  tapped  the 
industrial  fields  with  more  or  less  productive  results.  Later  we  ran 
lines  into  the  commercial  fields,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  not  pushed 
our  development  here  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  possibilities.  Then 
we  have  some  very  interesting  side  trips  to  health  and  recreation 
resorts  which  I  would  recommend  to  you.  I  know  some  people  think 
we  are  running  too  many  amusement  excursions  over  our  cultural 
lines,  but  it  may  surprise  you  if  you  investigate  and  find  out  how  well 
some  of  these  pay.  We  all  like  to  cater  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  our 
educational  life,  but  if  you  can  run  a  radio  special  or  haul  a  load  of 
jazz  that  will  mean  dividends  when  you  hit  the  main  line  requirement 
of  making  a  living,  will  it  not  be  better  than  a  line  of  empties  stand- 
ing idle  on  a  siding? 

Perhaps  our  greatest  changes  and  iniprovements  have  been  in  our 
public  relations.  There,  I  think,  our  stock  has  been  climbing.  Of 
course,  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  a  few  accidents  in 
that  depression  over  beyond  prosperity  peak,  but  it  wasn't  so  many 
years  ago  that  most  folks  thought  that  our  lines  went  over  only  as  far 
as  the  blind  asylum,  and  that  the  whole  train  was  made  up  of  blind 
baggage.  But  I  think  they  are  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  places  and  doing  things. 

As  I  have  traveled  over  the  country  I  have  noticed  an  increasing 
recognition  of  our  lines,  and  an  awakened  interest  in  our  stock. 
Where  formerly  we  were  a  small  isolated  system,  we  now  receive 
overtures  from  bigger  public  carrier  systems,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  tie  up  our  schedules  and  establish  reciprocal  relations  with 
these  larger  units.  This  also  facilitates  travel  and  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  how  that  does  broaden  the  scope  of  our  activities.  We  are  so 
sold  on  the  idea  over  our  way  that  we  give  half  fare  rates,  and  some- 
times free  passes,  to  our  personnel  with  the  idea  that  the  more  familiar 
they  are  with  not  only  our  own  special  lines,  but  other  systems  as  well, 
the  more  they  can  interest  the  people  who  use  our  lines. 

Now  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  line,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  our  terminal  facilities  in  just  a  minute,  but  suspecting  what 
is  in  your  minds,  I  will  crystallize  it  for  you  in  that  old  story  about 
the  cross  eyed  man  and  the  man  afifilicted  with  St.  Vitus  dance  who 
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went  hunting  with  only  one  gun  between  them.  The  cross  eyed  man 
having  the  gun  when  they  sighted  a  bird  in  a  tree  had  first  shot,  and 
seeing  double,  he,  of  course,  aimed  at  the  wrong  tree,  and  missed  the 
bird  entirely.  That  illustrates  the  opinion  of  my  speech  for  some  of 
you,  I  know.  But  the  bird  didn't  even  fly  away,  so  St.  Vitus  seized 
the  gun  and  waving  it  frantically  in  a  wide  arc  blazed  away,  and 
brought  down  the  bird,  whereupon  his  cross-eyed  friend  remarked  in 
disgust,  "No  wonder  you  hit  something,  you  aimed  at  the  whole  darn 
tree." 


ABIDING    CONCEPTIONS    IN    THE    EDUCATION    OF 

THE   BLIND 

J.  S.  Ganey, 
Principal,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

It  is  my  conviction  that  no  system  of  education  for  the  blind 
should  be  regarded  as  finished  until  there  has  been  definite,  coordi- 
nated instruction  of  hand,  head  and  heart.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  all  true  education  is  but  the  development  of  the  manual,  mental 
and  moral  forces  of  the  individual. 

If,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  claims,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  life  is 
"to  produce"  then  it  seems  to  me  a  logical  deduction  that  education 
must  furnish  man  with  his  best  and  only  equipment  for  his  maximum 
production.  It  further  appears  that  production  without  manual 
training  would  at  best  be  crude ;  without  moral  training  it  would  be 
futile  and  purposeless ;  and  without  mental  training  it  would  be  im- 
possible. 

A  further  word  with  reference  to  moral  training  seems  justified. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  Bible  was  used  as  a 
textbook  in  the  school  that  moral  training  received  emphasis  possibly 
to  the  neglect  of  mental  training,  certainly  to  the  neglect  of  manual 
instruction.  We  have  come,  however,  I  think,  upon  times  when 
the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  hear  little 
now  in  some  of  our  institutions  of  learning  of  ethical  training.  In- 
deed it  is  contended  by  some  that  the  teaching  of  moral  precepts  has 
no  place  in  the  public  school  system.  It  is  argued  even  that  the  proper 
teaching  of  mental  and  manual  instruction  will  induce  moral  results 
and  therefore  the  teacher  who  spends  time  moralizing  is  ofif  his  proper 
territory  performing  superfluous  tasks. 
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I  do  not  agree  with  any  system  of  education  whose  psychology 
or  philosophy  omits  ethical  training.  I  rather  agree  with  Bismarck 
who  said  "what  you  want  in  your  nation  tomorrow  put  in  your  schools 
today."  Therefore,  I  firmly  believe  that  a  true  abiding  conception  of 
the  education  of  the  blind,  or  as  for  that  matter  the  education  of  any 
individual,  should  be  a  properly  proportioned  training  of  the  manual, 
mental  and  moral  forces  of  that  individual. 

So  much  for  abiding  conceptions  with  reference  to  the  faculties 
to  be  trained.  Let  us  now  examine  in  some  detail  abiding  conceptions 
with  reference  to  the  specific  subjects  that  should  go  into  the  making 
of  our  courses  of  study. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  tremendous  changes 
in  many  of  the  important  matters  of  life.  Standards  of  thinking  and 
living  which  we  thought  were  as  solid  as  Gibraltar  have  been  shaken 
if  not  overturned.  We  have  left  not  only  the  oxcart  and  pony  express 
for  the  automobile  and  flying  machine  but  we  have  seen  whole  nations 
change  their  entire  philosophy  of  government  and  morality.  We  our- 
selves have  been  deeply  affected  by  these  mighty  movements.  And 
those  of  us  who  have  been  teaching  through  this  quarter  of  a  century 
have  often  felt  at  sea  wondering  what  new  change  or  fad  would  next 
take  possession  of  our  people.  Like  the  yoyo  subjects  that  were  the 
rage  yesterday  are  passe  today  and  impossible  tomorrow. 

However,  through  it  all  we  have  realized  that  there  are  a  few 
subjects  of  abiding  interest.  They  are  subjects  that  do  not  belong  to 
a  day,  a  period,  or  to  a  peculiar  situation.  They  are  subjects  of 
universal  interest  and  importance.  They  are  the  subjects  which  con- 
stitute the  sine  qua  non  of  any  system  of  education  worthy  of  the 
name.  I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  I  can  name  every  subject 
belonging  to  this  class,  but  I  shall  name  a  few  which  I  believe  belong 
in  this  category: 

Language 

I  feel  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  maintain  that  the  study  of 
one's  language  is  fundamental  and  abiding  in  any  course  of  study. 

History 

Only  through  a  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  can  one  come 
to  a  proper  appraisal  of  what  is  happening  now  or  make  an  intelligent 
conjecture  of  what  may  yet  occur. 
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Mathematics 

Aside  from  the  disciplinary  value  of  this  subject,  how  can  any- 
one claim  the  high  distinction  of  being  educated  who  has  not  grasped 
at  least  some  of  the  simpler  fundamental  processes  of  calculation 
to  be  had  only  in  a  study  of  mathematics  ?  We  are  living  in  a  day  of 
scientific  complexity  when  often  the  difiference  of  a  small  fraction 
may  mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  of  weal  and 
woe,  of  life  and  death. 

Geography 

This  world  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  is  our  present  home. 
Surely  geography,  physical  and  political,  will  have  an  abiding  interest 
for  us  as  long  as  people  inhabit  the  globe. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

The  human  body  is  the  most  wonderful  and  intricate  piece  of 
machinery  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Also,  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  vehicle  of  life  is  a 
matter  of  greatest  importance  to  everyone.  How  inadequate  is  his 
knowledge  who  knows  nothing  of  the  construction  of  his  body  or 
how  to  keep  it  fit ! 

Science 

This  word  is  so  inclusive  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  just 
the  branches  that  should  be  included  and  also  those  that  could  be 
omitted  from  this  list.  It  would  seem  correct,  however,  to  say  that 
the  study  of  the  mind,  psychology,  would  abide.  Physics,  a  knowl- 
edge of  natural  laws,  can  hardly  be  left  out.  Chemistry,  that  subject 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  almost  every  phase  of  life,  domestic 
social  and  political,  must  find  a  place  in  our  courses  of  study  at  least 
in  rudimentary  form. 

Ethics 

I  would  not  be  true  to  the  argument  in  my  opening  paragraphs 
if  I  should  omit  this  subject  entirely  from  my  list.  I  believe  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  subject  in  our  courses  of  study  will  do  more  to  empty 
our  jails  than  our  constabulary.  I  think  it  will  contribute  more  to  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  than  an  era  of  material  prosperity,  and  I  believe 
that  the  sane  teaching  of  ethical  conduct  is  the  solution  to  much  that 
is  wrong  and  the  promotion  of  much  that  is  right  in  our  world  today. 
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DISCUSSION 

W.  M.  Brown, 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

We  are  living  in  a  progressive  day  and  age ;  an  age  in  which 
industry,  science,  education  and  all  other  phases  of  human  en- 
deavor are  reaching  out  into  new  fields.  All  of  this  is  predicated 
on  new  thought,  new  theories  and  new  activities.  Education  has 
been,  and  is  keeping  pace  with  our  intricate  and  changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  By  the  term  education  I  mean  all  school 
life  from  kindergarten  through  university.  Reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  were  practically  all  of  the  old  time  course  of  study; 
but  now  are  included  the  arts,  sciences  and  a  multitude  of  extra- 
curricula  activities.  Every  state  has  a  group  of  curriculum  ex- 
perts who  are  constantly  revising  the  course  of  study  to  be  used 
in  its  system  of  education.  We  may  have  gone  too  fast  and  too  far 
with  this  big  enterprise,  but  we  are  training  our  boys  and  girls 
for  the  life  of  tomorrow — and  not  that  of  today  or  yesterday. 

Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  must  accept  this  new  philosophy  of  education  and 
adapt  our  courses  of  study,  in  as  far  as  we  can,  to  equip  our  chil- 
dren intellectually,  socially  and  industrially  for  adult  living  with 
folks  who  have  been  trained  in  public  schools.  We  may  not  care 
to  accept  this  new  philosophy,  but  we  are  in  Rome,  and  must 
needs  be  good  Romans. 

In  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  we  have  revised  the 
course  of  study  to  conform  to  the  state  course  of  study  for  public 
schools ;  met  all  requirements,  set  up  by  the  accrediting  agency, 
for  college  entrance ;  and  broadened  the  social  life  of  the  child 
while  in  school.  This  last  we  believe  to  be  very  vital,  for  the 
child  spends  his  out-of-school  days  with  folks  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  high  degree  of  social  laxity,  and  he  feels  less 
cramped  and  unafraid  if  he  has  had  the  advantages  of  at  least 
a  few  wholesome  social  contacts  while  in  school. 
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Summaries  of  Group  Meetings 


WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HOMES 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  addressed  the 
group  (about  seventy  in  number)  on  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  meeting. 

The  first  speaker,  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  New  York,  was 
absent  and  no  paper  was  presented  for  him. 

Edward  M.  Dowling  presented  a  paper  on  "Who  Should  Be 
Eligible  for  Employment  in  Workshops  and  at  What  Age."  Mr. 
Dowling  distributed  mimeographed  copies  of  his  paper  together 
with  supporting  statistical  data. 

A.  L.  Curado,  Connecticut,  being  absent,  Mr.  Dowling  read 
the  discussion  paper  for  Mr.  Curado. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  gave  a  prepared  talk  on  "Industrial  Research 
for  the  Blind  as  it  Relates  to  Workshops." 

Calvin  Glover,  Cincinnati,  had  not  received  a  copy  of  Miss 
McKay's  talk  so  his  discussion  of  her  presentation  was  im- 
promptu. 

William  E.  Bartram,  Columbus,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Market 
and  the  Problems  Involved  in  Disposing  of  Products  Made  by  the 
Blind." 

Eugene  Morgret,  Pittsburgh,  not  having  received  an  advance 
copy  of  Mr.  Bartram's  paper,  discussed  it  impromptu. 

Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Milwaukee,  gave  a  paper  on  the  "Objec- 
tives of  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee." 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York,  gave  commendation  to  Mr. 
Bartram  on  the  excellence  of  his  paper;  and  Ralph  H.  Campbell, 
Washington,  D.  C,  praised  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Friedman. 

Eugene  Morgret,  Pittsburgh,  moved  "That  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  the  incoming  president  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  a  national  council  on  reciprocal  sales  and 
production  and  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  association  for 
the  blind."  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  G.  E.  Line- 
berry,  North  Carolina,  suggested  that  the  motion  be  presented  to 
the  resolutions  committee. 
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Peter  J.  Salmon,  chairman,  read  a  telegram  from"  Washington 
informing  the  convention  of  the  continuance  of  the  National  Shel- 
tered Workshop  Committee. 

Edward  M.  Dowling  suggested  a  national  clearing  agency  for 
problems  concerning  workshops,  recreation,  etc.,  preferably  some 
one  person,  who,  over  a  number  of  years,  would  become  an  expert 
in  the  line. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  Mr.  Bowling's  suggestion ;  and, 
there  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Theodore  Woodword,  Acting  Secretary. 


PRINTERS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Room  436  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  25,  at  2:15  o'clock,  Mr.  Atkinson  presiding. 
Those  present  were  Mrs.  B.  B.  Barney  of  Boston,  representing 
Christian  Science  Literature ;  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  Henry 
Jacobsen,  of  the  Matilda  Zeigler  Publishing  Co.  for  the  Blind, 
Monsey,  N.  Y. ;  Alan  T.  Hunt,  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader,  of  Clovernook  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  O. ;  Miss  A.  M.  Smith,  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City ;  Frank  C. 
Bryan,  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown,  Mass.;  G.  H. 
Shannon,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Francis 
B.  lerardi,  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Boston.  Mass.;  Miss 
Grace  De  Fore,  of  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  B.  S. 
Joice,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. ;  A.  C.  Ellis,  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Frd.nklin  Dean,  of  the  American 
Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; and  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  asked  to  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, outlining  two  subjects  for  discussion — standardization  and 
stabilization — and  also  suggesting  that  anyone  doing  Braille  or 
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Moon  printing  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  printers'  associa- 
tion. A  discussion  on  enlarging  the  membership  of  the  National 
Braille  Printers'  Association  followed.  Mr.  lerardi  suggested  that 
stereotypers  and  proofreaders  be  included. 

Standardization  of  Braille  printing  was  taken  up  and  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  made : 

1.  Title,  name  of  author,  and  volume  number  should  be  em- 
bossed on  the  outside  cover  of  each  book. 

2.  When  an  index  is  included,  the  numbers  of  the  first  and 
last  pages  in  each  volume  should  be  embossed  on  the  cover. 

3.  The  title  and  page  number  should  appear  on  the  top  of 
each  page,  both  title  and  page  number  to  appear  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Punctuation  at  end  of  lines  should  be  omitted  on  title 
pages. 

5.  A  period  should  be  used  after  chapter  headings,  etc.,  in 
the  body  of  the  book. 

6.  The  phrase,  "that  is"  should  be  written  out,  and  the 
abbreviation,  "i.  e."  discarded. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  rules  and  word  signs 
submitted  by  the  American  Braille  Commission. 

Mr.  Holmes  made  a  motion  to  adjourn  at  4 :30  o'clock.  The 
motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bryan,  was  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Florence  B.  Trader^  Secretary. 


LIBRARIANS 

Blanche  Dougherty,  Chairman 

The  meeting  of  the  Librarians'  group  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  25,  at  2  :oo  P.  M.    The  following  libraries  were  represented : 
Detroit  Public  Library 

Jacksonville  (Illinois)  Circulating  Library 
Library  of  Congress 
New  York  Public  Library 
As  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  not  present.  Miss  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
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New  York  Public  Library,  presided.  In  opening  the  meeting  the 
chairman  expressed  her  regret  that  so  few  librarians  were  present 
as  recent  developments  in  the  work  made  a  fuller  representation 
desirable.  She  stated  that  librarians  for  the  blind  would,  here- 
after, be  largely  responsible  for  the  annual  expenditure  of 
$175,000  for  books  for  blind. 

A  paper  on  book  selection  was  presented  by  Miss  Goldthwaite 
and  an  informal  discussion  followed.  The  demand  for  books  of  a 
more  popular  nature  and  a  belief  that  editions  of  the  embossed 
book  were  in  many  instances  too  large,  was  expressed,  a  motion 
that  a  resolution  to  this  effect  be  presented  to  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee of  this  convention  was  passed. 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  then  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Value  of  a  Students'  Library."  Miss 
Alexander,  a  high  school  graduate  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  gave 
some  illuminating  evidence  of  the  indispensable  service  which 
she  had  received  from  the  students'  library. 

R.  B.  Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  production  of  the 
records  and  also  developments  for  the  future  of  the  talking  book. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  home  teachers  in  different 
localities  should  give  more  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
machines  and  that  local  organizations  should  arrange  for  the  ser- 
vicing of  such  machines. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite^  Acting  Chairman. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  CONSERVATION 

OF  VISION 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Chairman 

There  were  three  papers  read  at  this  session  as  follows : 
"General  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Programs  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,"  Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  Director,  Special  Classes, 
Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  "The  Practical  Value 
of  a  Conservation  of  Vision  Class  in  Our  Modern  School  System," 
Miss  Mary  May  Wyman,  Supervisor,  Health  and  Safety  Educa- 
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tion,  Louisville  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  "The  Need 
for  a  National  Organization  of  Sight-Saving  Supervisors  and 
Teachers,"  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Supervisor,  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Mclntire  emphasized  the  necessity  of  cooperation  be- 
tween educational,  social,  and  medical  agencies  in  educating  the 
public  in  a  sight  saving  program.  She  stressed  the  testing  of  the 
eyesight  of  preschool  children.  She  praised  the  work  of  special 
classes  for  those  with  defective  vision,  that  is,  sight  saving 
classes,  because  they  reduce  the  problems  of  maladjustment  to 
school  and  community. 

Miss  Wyman  pointed  out  that  sight  saving  classes  not  only 
benefit  the  children  whose  vision  is  defective,  but,  because  they 
care  for  a  problem  group,  they  give  the  normally  sighted  child 
greater  opportunity  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Mrs.  Jones  suggested  a  national  organization  of  sight  saving 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  an  effort  to  pool  all  information  and 
to  keep  supervisors  and  teachers,  especially  in  locations  where 
there  are  too  few  for  state  organizations,  in  touch  with  best  devel- 
opments. 

Interesting  discussions  followed  the  presenting  of  the  papers. 
The  problem, — if  a  national  organization  is  formed,  with  what 
group  should  it  affiliate, — was  discussed.  It  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that,  if  a  national  organization  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight  saving  classes  is  formed,  it  should  affiliate 
with  the  National  Education  Association,  particularly  if  a  depart- 
ment can  be  organized  such  as  the  department  of  lip  reading.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  perhaps  sectional  organizations  could 
accomplish  more  than  a  national  organization,  since  sectional 
organizations  would  be  closer  to  each  group  of  people.  Since 
many  states  now  have  state  organizations,  and  such  individuals 
may  not  wish  to  duplicate  membership  in  a  national  group,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  group  that  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  study  this  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations at  some  future  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  May  Wyman,  Acting  Secretary. 
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HOME  TEACHERS  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS 

*Mary  Hugo,  Chairman 

The  home  teachers'  and  social  service  workers'  round-table 
discussion  was  a  most  inspiring,  profitable  meeting-  with  its  splen- 
did papers  and  lively  discussions.  There  were  five  papers  read ; 
each  presented  an  entirely  different  angle  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  this  joint  group. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  of  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  on  "A  Home  Teacher's  Contribu- 
tion to  Saving  Sight."  Her  paper  was  most  beneficial  and  was 
largely  devoted  to  the  causes  of  blindness,  their  care  and  treat- 
ment and  the  part  that  the  home  teacher  can  play  in  aiding  this 
most  important  phase  of  work  for  the  blind.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  and  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  part  the  home  teacher  plays  is  largely  that  of  referring 
the  cases  of  blindness  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  in  emerencgy 
situations,  she  should  be  left  to  her  own  judgment  in  securing  the 
proper  medical  treatment.  ^ 

The  second  paper  was  by  Miss  Margaret  Hogan  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind  on  "Tangible  Type  and  Other 
Reading  Processes  for  the  Adult  Blind."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Miss  Hogan  covered  much  ground  in  a  very  short  space  in 
her  paper  which  lead  to  a  most  helpful  discussion  which  brought 
out  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  type  of  book  to  give  to  the  adult  blind.  This  should 
be  an  individual  matter.  If  the  person  enjoys  light  fiction,  such  as 
detective  stories,  he  should  be  given  it  as  he  is  then  more  inter- 
ested in  his  reading. 

2.  When  to,  or  when  not  to  teach  an  adult  to  read  Moon 
Type.  It  was  agreed  that  there  is  no  set  time,  but  often  the 
Moon  Type  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Braille,  and  should  be  taught 
when  the  pupil  is  ready  for  it. 

3.  More  books  in  grade  one  for  the  adult  blind.  After  a  very 
beneficial  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  home 
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teachers  need  more  titles  in  grade  one  to  be  used  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  before  giving  the  pupil  grade  one  and  one  half  and  it 
was  voted  to  present  a  resolution  to  the  resolutions  committee  to 
the  effect  that  the  home  teachers  wished  to  have  more  titles 
printed  in  grade  one.  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  of  California  told  us 
five  titles  which  Mr.  Atkinson  had  put  into  Braille  for  the  home 
teacher  and  which  could  be  purchased  at  fifty  cents  a  copy. 

The  third  paper,  "Home  Teachers  and  Pensions  for  the 
Blind,"  by  G.  E.  Pollard,  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  dealt  primarily  with  the  duties  of  the  home  teacher,  be- 
cause the  writer  was  of  the  opinion  that  pensions  was  a  subject 
which  should  be  handled  by  another  group.  His  paper  was  most 
inspiring  and  helpful  and  showed  a  deep  insight  into  the  duties 
and  services  of  the  home  teacher.  During  the  discussion,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  part  the  home  teacher  could  play  regarding 
pensions  was  to  make  recommendations  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  those  of  her  pupils  who  were  entitled  to  pensions. 

The  fourth  paper  on  "The  Co-operation  of  the  Home  Teacher 
with  Local  Agencies"  was  presented  by  Miss  Cora  Fitton  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  read 
by  Ralph  H.  Campbell.  This  paper  portrayed  the  scope  of  the 
work  the  Institute  is  doing  and  the  splendid  co-operation  if  has 
received  from  other  agencies  and  organizations.  During  the  dis- 
cussion emphasis  was  laid  upon  stands  for  the  blind. 

The  fifth  paper  was  on  "Work  for  the  Blind  Should  Pay  Back 
Some  of  its  Debts,"  and  was  read  by  Miss  Ethel  L.  Harvey,  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  aim  of 
this  paper  was  to  present  the  thought  that  workers  for  the  blind 
have  very  few  opportunities  to  return  the  courtesies  rendered  the 
organizations  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves.  It  was 
stressed  that  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  repay  some  of  the 
debts  work  for  the  blind  owes  these  agencies  as  we  are  constantly 
calling  upon  them  to  help  us  in  our  large  task  of  rehabilitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*Ethel  L.  Harvey,  Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS  AND 
STATE  ASSOCIATIONS 

*S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 

We  are  submitting  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  which  followed 
exactly  the  printed  program.  The  papers  read  have  already  been 
handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention. 

The  chief  emphasis  was  placed  on  various  projects  which  the 
states  have  been  able  to  carry  on  through  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  Home  teach- 
ers have  been  employed ;  twenty  people  have  been  placed  in  a  western 
knitting  factory  with  wool  for  their  work  being  furnished  by  the 
F.  E.  R.  A. ;  hand  transcribers  have  brailled  300  books  in  Mississippi ; 
poultry  projects  have  been  developed  through  the  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Service ;  tuners  have  been  given  work  on  pianos  in  recreation 
centers  ;  extensive  prevention  work  has  been  done  by  travelling  clinics 
in  rural  states. 

S.  S.  Catell  of  the  Blind  Broom  Exchange  of  Kansas  City  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  selling  articles  not  made  by  the  blind  as  sup- 
porting sidelines  for  increasing  the  sales  of  blind-made  goods.  The 
discussion  brought  out  the  thought  that  if  such  selling  is  done,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no  misrepresentation  as  to 
the  manufacturing  of  the  article. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  asked  for  the  help  of  the  group  in  teaching  the 
correct  use  of  the  talking  book  machine  so  that  the  best  results  might 
be  attained  and  the  records  protected  from  damage.  It  was  suggested 
that  home  teachers  and  librarians  could  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

Warning  was  given  that  organizations  should  build  carefully 
with  the  money  about  to  become  available  through  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Secretary. 
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TEACHERS  OF  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS 

Georgia  Lee  Abel,  Acting  Chairman 

The  group  meeting  of  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  residen- 
tial and  day  schools  was  held  in  the  Louis  the  Sixteenth  room  at  2 
o'clock  on  June  2y.  Miss  Georgia  Lee  Abel  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Several  very  inter- 
esting papers  were  read  and  appreciated  by  a  group  of  approximately 
fifty  people. 

The  first  paper,  "Seven  Months  of  Home  Guidance  Among 
Visually  Handicapped  Preschool  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell 
Murphy,  Supervisor,  Extension  Service,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home, 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  was  read  by  Miss  Pope  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  second  paper,  "Difficulties  Through  Lack  of  Preschool 
Training,"  by  Miss  Alma  Stursberg,  Braille  teacher.  Public  School 
Class  No.  lo,  EUzabeth,  N.  J.,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Berinstein 
of  New  York  City. 

"Difficulties  Caused  by  Late  Entrance,"  was  a  paper  given  by 
Miss  M.  Blye  Allan,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

"The  Responsibility  of  the  Classroom  Teacher  for  Vocational 
Guidance  of  Blind  Children"  was  read  by  Benjamin  Berinstein  of 
New  York  City.  This  paper,  which  dealt  largely  with  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  the  schools,  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion.  During  this  discussion,  in  which  Miss  Abel  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Matlock,  Day  School  Teacher  of 
Detroit,  and  others  joined,  it  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Berinstein  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  working  on  a 
guidance  program,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  fact-finding  survey. 

Superintendent  F.  M.  Longanecker  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Scholarship 
Funds  for  the  Blind,"  which  created  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion which  was  joined  in  rather  freely  by  several  of  those  present. 
Eber  L.  Palmer  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  told  of 
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scholarships  offered  by  the  American  Foundation,  and  explained  to 
whom  they  are  given,  and  how  they  might  be  secured.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  some  of  the  money  which  President  Roosevelt  has  ear- 
marked to  help  deserving  students  get  through  college  might  be  secured 
for  worthy  blind  students.  Before  adjournment  each  person  present 
introduced  himself  to  the  group. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  E.  Trudel,  Secretary. 


PLACEMENT  AGENTS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS 

*C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 

The  group  meeting  of  the  placement  agents  and  field  officers  was 
held  in  the  South  Room  at  2  P.  M.  Thursday,  June  27,  with  C.  L. 
Broun  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind  presiding,  and 
F.  A.  Wrench  of  Virginia  as  secretary.  There  were  about  fifty  persons 
present.  The  secretary  read  for  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  his  paper  on 
"Placement  —  Its  Scope  and  Meaning."  After  a  discussion  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group  Mr.  Nickeson  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  moved :  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Latimer's  paper,  recommending  that  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  appoint  a  committee  of  not  more  than  five  members  to  work  out 
a  practical  program  of  placement,  be  referred  to  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee.   The  motion  was  carried. 

The  chair  then  recognized  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Placement  Agent, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  delivered  a  paper 
on  "Procedure  in  Placement."  Mr.  Clunk  defined  placement  work  as 
putting  dollars  through  wages  into  the  hands  of  blind  persons.  After 
Mr.  Clunk's  address  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  which  were 
answered  by  him. 

Mr.  Broun's  paper  on  "Special  Training  for  Competitive,  Gainful 
Occupation  in  Industry,  Commerce,  etc,"  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  this  paper  and  the  chairman  explained 
that  Dr.  Merle  B.  Frampton,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
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Education  of  the  Blind,  had  prepared  and  forwarded  a  paper  on 
"Socio-Economic  Factors  and  their  Effect  on  the  Social  and  Voca- 
tional Readjustments  of  the  Visually  Handicapped.  This  paper  was 
then  read  by  Ralph  H.  Campbell  of  Washington,  D.  C.  After  consid- 
erable comment  by  members  of  the  group  it  was  agreed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  papers  of  the  convention  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  conevntion  that  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  when  they  receive  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings.  The  chairman,  after  thanking  the  speakers  for 
their  cooperation  in  making  this  group  meeting  so  worthwhile,  ad- 
journed the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  A.  Wrench,  Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 

The  Superintendents  held  a  group  meeting  in  the  Foyer-Crystal 
Ball  Room,  Thursday  afternoon,  June  2y,  at  2  o'clock.  The  chairman, 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  presided.  Papers  were  presented  by  Bradley  S. 
Joice,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  J.  S.  Ganey,  superintendent  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  William  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  reading  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  an  active 
and  interesting  discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Bradley  S.  Joice 
of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  head  the  Superin- 
tendents' group  for  the  coming  biennium. 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Secretary. 
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special  Reports;  Memorial 
Service;  Hadley  Dinner;  Etc. 


REPORT    OF   THE   ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION   FOR   THE   BLIND 

*RoBERT  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director 
New  Building. 

Through  the  generosity  of  our  president,  M.  C.  Migel,  the 
Foundation  now  has  all  of  its  activities  centralized  in  its  new  build- 
ing. The  moving  of  our  equipment  was  completed  during  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  complete  adjustment  of  our  staff  and  equipment 
to  our  new  location  will  take  considerable  time,  but  order  is  grad- 
ually being  established,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  place 
will  have  been  found  for  everything,  and  the  new  building  will  give  the 
appearance  of  a  finished  product.  The  new  furnishings  for  the  build- 
ing were  the  gift  of  our  trustee,  G.  A,  Pf eiffer. 

Talking  Books. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  annual  report,  the  development 
work  on  the  talking  book  reached  the  point  where  we  were  prepared  to 
manufacture,  and  tentative  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  such  books  to  the  government  at  cost. 
The  first  talking  books  were  placed  in  the  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  on  September  5.  Since  that  time  over  thirty  titles  have  been 
added  to  the  libraries,  and  today  about  1400  blind  people  are  possessors 
of  talking  book  machines.  The  reception  of  the  talking  book  by 
blind  readers  has  been  enthusiastic  beyond  our  highest  expectations. 

The  third  floor  of  our  new  building  was  especially  designed  for 
a  talking  book  recording  studio,  and  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
William  H,  Moore,  we  have  been  able  to  equip  this  studio  with  the 
most  modern  sound  recording  instruments.  This  will  enable  us  to 
produce  on  an  economical  basis  talking  book  records  of  a  high 
quality. 

On  June  14  the  president  signed  a  law  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  annually  for  talking  book  libraries.  This  will  make 
possible  the  addition  of  the  equivalent  of  about  one  new  book  each 
week,  and  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  purchase  of  talking  book 
machines.  A  national  committee  has  been  organized  to  provide  talk- 
ing book  machines  to  needy  blind  people.  This  committee  proposes 
to  continue  its  efforts  until  at  least  5,000  machines  are  in  use. 
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Research  work  has  been  continued  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  talking  book  records  and  machines  and  the  reduction  of  their 
cost.  An  adequate  fund  should  be  set  up  for  research  purposes  in 
order  to  keep  talking  books  for  the  blind  abreast  of  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  sound  reproduction  field.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  development  of  an  inexpensive  record  less  durable  in 
character  for  use  in  publishing  ephemeral  material,  such  as  maga- 
zines. There  is  also  need  for  the  development  of  an  inexpensive 
method  of  manufacturing  records  in  small  quantities  of  one  or  two 
dozen  copies. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  much  interest  in  the  talking  book  is 
being  evinced  in  foreign  countries.  A  British  committee  has  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  though  no  books  have  as  yet 
been  produced.  The  American  Braille  Press  located  in  Paris  is  at 
work  on  the  production  of  talking  books  in  the  French  language. 
Libraries  of  talking  books  have  been  established  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Efforts  are  being  made  also  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Italy 
to  inaugurate  talking  book  libraries. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  talking  book  libraries  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  blind  people  learning  for  the  first  time  to  operate  talking  book 
machines  have  made  it  seem  advisable  to  issue  at  regular  intervals  a 
bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to  all  talking  book  machine  owners.  This 
bulletin  contains  announcements  of  new  talking  book  titles  with  sug- 
gestions to  talking  book  machine  owners  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  use  out  of  their  machines. 

Braille  Typewriters. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  considerable  research  work  the 
Foundation  developed  a  Braille  typewriter  which  included  the  best 
features  of  all  other  Braille  typewriters  heretofore  manufactured,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  conveniences  to  be  found  on  the  ordinary 
commercial  typewriter.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  L.  C. 
Smith  Typewriter  Company  to  manufacture  500  of  these  machines 
which  were  placed  on  the  market  in  February  1934.  These  writers  were 
well  received,  and  the  first  lot  has  now  been  exhausted.  The  writer  has 
teen  slightly  re-designed  to  incorporate  certain  improvements  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  second  500  will  be  delivered  to  us  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  Com- 
pany.    The  cooperation  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Company  in  this  under- 
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taking  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  blind  people  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  a  Braille  writer  owner  to 
be  able  to  call  upon  his  local  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company  dealer 
for  minor  adjustments  and  repairs  on  his  machine  which  constant  use 
inevitably  makes  necessary. 

State  Legislation. 

For  a  number  of  years  friends  of  the  blind  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  working  without  success  to  establish  a  state  commission  for 
the  blind.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Foundation  was  asked  to  assist 
in  this  undertaking.  The  Foundation  organized  three  county  associa- 
tions for  the  blind  in  that  state  and  this  year  committees  were  or- 
ganized in  the  larger  counties.  With  the  assistance  of  state  FERA 
workers  careful  censuses  were  taken  in  several  typical  counties  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  actual  proportion  of  blind  people  to  the  gen- 
eral population  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under 
which  these  blind  people  are  living.  As  a  result  of  the  information  so 
obtained,  and  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  organized  work  carried 
on,  a  bill  creating  a  state  commission  for  the  blind  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  the  first  year's  work  was  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
lature in  February,  and  by  early  autumn  steps  will  be  taken  to  get  this 
commission  into  operation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation  —  upon  the  request  of  local 
committees  —  has  drafted  blind  relief  bills  for  introduction  into  the 
legislatures  in  Oklahoma,  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  Oklahoma  law  was  passed  practically  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  Foundation.  The  Indiana  law, 
which  the  Foundation  drafted  last  year,  was  also  recently  passed  with 
substantially  the  same  provisions  as  we  recommended. 

National  Legislation. 

The  Foundation  has  been  much  interested  in  obtaining  a  pro- 
vision for  the  blind  in  the  Economic  Security  Bill  now  pending  in 
Congress.  The  original  draft  of  the  bill  contained  no  reference  to 
the  blind.  Efforts,  however,  are  being  made  to  secure  an  amendment 
to  this  act  which  will  provide  Federal  cooperation  in  extending  aid  to 
the  blind  in  the  form  of  money  payments  to  needy  blind  people  as  well 
as  training,  employment  and  other  services.     If  these  amendments 
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are  incorporated  into  the  act  as  finally  passed,  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  securing  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  states 
where  thisi  group  has  heretofore  been  neglected.  The  Foundation  wishes 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  afforded  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  and 
the  president  of  the  Association  of  Executives  of  State  Commissions 
for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  heads  of  various  other  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  who  have  aided  in  every  way  possible  in  interesting  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  obtaining  constructive  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  sightless  people  of  the  country. 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, has  continued  its  studies  of  causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Eight  new  schools  have  been  added  to  the  list 
since  last  June,  and  those  which  were  contacted  before  are  continuing 
to  send  in  eye  records. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  practically  every  school  which  has 
been  contacted,  the  making  of  these  eye  examination  reports  has  led 
to  greater  interest  in  and  understanding  of  eye  conditions  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  school  staff,  and  to  treatment  or  operation  for 
those  children  who  could  benefit  by  such  measures. 

Further  work  has  been  done  toward  the  improvement  of  statistics 
of  the  adult  blind  and  the  committee  has  had  more  requests  for  ad- 
visory service  than  the  members  have  been  able  to  fill  adequately  in 
view  of  their  other  duties.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  work  from  outside  sources. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  FIELD  SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

OF   THE 
AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE   BLIND 

Charles  B.  Hayes 

During  the  last  year  field  service  has  been  rendered  in  four- 
teen   states, — New    Hampshire,    Kentucky,    Connecticut,    North 
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Carolina,    Georgia,    Oklahoma,    Colorado,    Alabama,    Arkansas, 
Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

New  Hampshire 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McKittrick,  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind  and  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  a  survey  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  department  of  the  blind  was 
made.  After  the  meeting  of  the  state  board,  Mrs.  McKittrick 
wrote :  "Armed  with  the  report  of  your  survey,  I  was  able  to  put 
through  the  most  important  changes  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  to  the  Foundation  for  the  help  given  our  association 
and  the  blind  of  New  Hampshire.  A  conference  was  held  with 
the  governor  and  his  permission  was  obtained  to  move  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind  into  another  building  large  enough  to  provide 
office  space,  permanent  salesroom,  and  the  storage  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  work." 

Kentucky 

At  the  request  of  J.  W.  Watters,  state  planner  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Planning  Board,  a  survey  and  recommendations  were 
made  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky. 

Connecticut 

At  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  board  relative  to 
future  plans  for  the  Trades  Department  and  the  Nursery  for 
Blind  Children. 

North  Carolina 

Last  year  the  Foundation  organized  three  county  associa- 
tions for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina.  This  year  committees  were 
organized  in  the  larger  counties  throughout  the  state.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  a  bill  creating  a  state  commission  for  the  blind  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  and  passed  in  February,  carrying 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000, 

Georgia 

At  the  request  of  a  local  committee,  the  Victor  Kriegshaber 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in  Atlanta.  A  report  was 
also  made  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind  in  Augusta. 
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Oklahoina 

Considerable  time  was  given  this  year  to  the  work  in  Okla- 
homa. The  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  passage  of  the 
relief  bill,  carrying  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000. 

Colorado 

A  county  wide  survey  of  the  blind  and  partially  blind  was 
conducted  in  Larimer  County  in  Colorado.  Many  additional 
names  and  addresses  of  blind  persons  were  found  in  the  county. 
The  work  in  this  county  is  so  great  that  a  Larimer  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  was  organized. 

Additional  Service 

Conferences  and  meetings  have  been  conducted  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind 

The  outlook  for  the  Blind  is  issued  in  inkprint  and  Braille  five 
times  a  year.  The  inkprint  regular  circulation  is  approximately 
1700;  the  Braille  circulation  is  approximately  760.  In  addition,  a 
special  contributor's  issue  is  published  in  October  and  sent  to 
approximately  1,750  persons. 

Radio  and  Watch  Discount  Service  and  the  One-Fare  Concession 

During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  to  arrange  with  the 
various  manufacturers  for  courtesy  discounts  on  the  established 
list  price  of  certain  radios  to  the  blind  persons  endorsed  by  the 
Foundation,  and  thirty-three  machines  have  been  sold  in  this  way. 

Eighty-two  orders  for  Waltham  watches,  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  blind  persons,  have  been  filled. 

One-fare  tickets  have  been  issued  to  153  blind  persons  requir- 
ing this  service.  This  represents  an  approximate  saving  of  $2,900 
to  the  persons  concerned. 

Eighty-five  coupon  books  have  been  issued  to  blind  persons 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  one-fare  concession  on  certain  bus 
lines. 

Special  rates  have  recently  been  arranged  for  a  blind  person 
and  guide  by  the  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  companies,  and  sev- 
eral blind  persons  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  conces- 
sion which  allows  the  guide  the  travel  for  one  half  of  one  full  fare. 
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ACTIVITY    REPORT    OF   STATE    OF    ILLINOIS 

Edward  J.  Komorous, 
Mmwging  Officer,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

As  managing  officer  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  I  have  charge 
of  both  vocational  and  educational  work  for  the  adult  blind.  With 
the  splendid  co-operation  of  Governor  Henry  Horner,  the  State 
Legislature,  A.  L.  Bowen,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Kay,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  consider- 
able improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  have  resulted. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  where, 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  I  was  successful,  through 
the  good  graces  of  the  committee,  in  having  placed  in  the  coming 
biennium  appropriation  approximately  $20,000  additional  for  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  $8,500  additional  for 
the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind.  Substantial  increases 
have  also  been  given  to  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  and  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  eye  ailments.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
bills,  together  with  the  above  amendments  will  be  passed  al- 
though economical  measures  are  being  brought  to  bear  in  the 
state. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  blind  in  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
ceive a  pension  of  $1  a  day,  which  amount  is  paid  them  by  the  re- 
spective counties  each  quarter.  After  the  counties  have  paid  the 
blind  the  full  amount,  the  state  then  reimburses  the  county  50  per 
cent.  However,  due  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  counties, 
particularly  Cook  County,  where  there  are  approximately  800 
applicants  still  waiting  to  be  put  on  the  pension  list,  and  the 
down-state  counties  some  of  whom  are  a  year  or  more  behind  in 
the  payment  of  pensions,  a  new  pension  plan  was  sorely  needed. 
I  have  just  been  advised  that  a  new  pension  bill  has  been  passed, 
which  will  relieve  conditions  considerably. 

As  we  find  it  difficult  to  sell  our  blind  made  brooms  due  to 
outside  competition  we  have  a  large  inventory  of  finished  brooms 
on  hand  and  we  recently  found  ourselves  in  the  red.    The  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Welfare  has,  however,  furnished  us  with  addi- 
tional funds  to  offset  the  inventory  in  order  to  keep  our  blind 
employed. 

Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind 

In  this  division  we  employ  seventeen  teachers,  fourteen  of 
whom  are  blind,  who  visit  the  homes  of  blind  adults,  teaching 
them  Braille,  Moontype  and  handicraft  work.  Several  years  ago 
we  organized  a  classroom  at  Chicago  for  the  adults.  The  results 
were  favorable  and  within  the  last  few  months  we  have  set  up 
adult  class  rooms  at  Springfield,  Champaign  and  Quincy.  In  the 
fall,  we  intend  organizing  additional  class  rooms  at  Streator, 
Decator,  East  St.  Louis  and  possibly  one  or  more  larger  cities 
down  state. 

The  adult  blind  attend  these  classes  voluntarily.  We  do  not 
intend  to  discontinue  home  teaching,  but  believe  that  this  new 
enterprise  opens  a  new  field  in  the  instruction  of  the  adults.  The 
classrooms  are  fast  becoming  centers  of  blind  activities  in  these 
localities  and  we  find  that  many  sighted  people  visit' them  and 
offer  financial  assistance  by  purchasing  various  articles.  Also, 
the  blind  enjoy  coming  to  these  classes  to  associate  with  their  fel- 
low blind.    They  do  much  to  create  a  social  and  competitive  spirit. 

With  these  arrangements  we  find  that  the  travel  accounts  of 
our  teachers  have  been  cut  considerably  and  this  enables  us  to 
purchase  more  materials  for  the  blind  to  work  with. 

In  the  new  proposed  appropriation  we  will  be  given  the  ser- 
vices of  a  placement  officer  who  will  devote  his  or  her  time  to 
obtaining  work  for  the  blind. 

There  are  now  approximately  sixty  blind  piano  tuners  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  practically  all  of  whom  have  studied  with  our 
division.  Through  our  vocational  guidance  service  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  twenty  of  these  tuners  during  the  year  1934,  re- 
ported aggregate  earnings  of  $20,610.  Half  of  these  are  regularly 
employed  while  the  other  half  depend  wholly  or  partly  on  work 
assignments  from  our  division. 

The  future  for  blind  tuners  looks  bright  inasmuch  as  the 
sighted  tuners  have,  during  the  depression,  turned  to  other  fields. 
It  looks  as  if  when  piano  business  is  again  on  the  up-grade,  steady 
employment  will  be  given  to  a  number  of  blind  in  the  piano  fac- 
tories. 
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Relief 

You  have  heard  during  the  convention  considerable  talk  of 
relief,  but  nobody  has  yet  shown  us  how  the  blind  can  obtain 
financial  assistance  from  same.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  summary 
on  relief  as  applied  to  the  blind  men  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  furnished  sighted  men  to  all  the 
governmental  bodies  such  as  the  state,  county  and  cities  who 
were  employed  as  carpenters,  painters,  laborers,  investigators, 
etc.  These  sighted  men  are  employed  in  and  about  the  various 
public  buildings  and  parks.  In  lieu  of  relief  these  men  were  paid 
a  salary  by  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission.  About  a 
year  ago  all  the  blind  got  out  of  the  relief  commission  was  a 
basket  of  groceries,  orders  for  meat,  milk,  etc.  In  order  to  obtain 
some  financial  assistance  for  the  destitute  blind  and  to  put  some 
money  into  their  pockets,  we  devised  the  following  projects : 

1st — Sixteen  blind  piano  tuners  were  given  employment  tun- 
ing the  pianos  in  the  eight  park  districts  of  Chicago.  For  this 
work  they  were  paid  $i  an  hour. 

2nd — Ten  blind  men  were  given  employment  in  our  broom 
shop  for  which  they  were  paid  30  cents  an  hour.  Although  none 
of  these  men  had  had  any  previous  experience  in  broom  making, 
three  of  them  progressed  so  well  that  they  were  given  regular 
employment  in  our  shop  and  taken  off  the  relief  rolls.  Of  course, 
their  positions  were  filled  by  three  other  destitute  blind. 

3rd — Ten  blind  men  were  given  employment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scrub  brushes  to  be  used  by  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief 
Commission.  For  this  work  the  men  were  paid  30  cents  an  hour 
and  on  this  particular  project  the  relief  commission  also  furnished 
all  materials. 

4th — Five  blind  women  were  employed  transcribing  piano 
tuning  instruction  books  from  Revised  to  Standard  English 
Braille  to  provide  reference  books  to  students  as  they  progressed. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  all  money  paid  to  the  blind  on 
the  aforementioned  projects,  was  paid  them  by  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Rdief  Commission  and  no  charge  whatever  was  made  to 
our  division. 
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MEMORIAL   SERVICE   FOR  HERMAN   M.   IMMELN 

A  memorial  service  for  Herman  M.  Immeln,  president  of  the 
association,  was  held  in  the  Roof  Garden  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Wednesday  morning,  June  26,  I93'5.  The  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  L.  L.  Watts,  presided.  At  the  piano  was 
Irving  MacArthur  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who,  at  the  opening  of  the 
service,  played  softly  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  Minor;  also,  at  the 
transition  in  the  memorial  address  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee,  brief  strains  on  the  piano  at  which  juncture  the 
audience,  out  of  respect,  arose  and  remained  standing  until  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  speaker  was  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the 
association,  who  remarked  as  follows : 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  June,  1933,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  honored  Herman  Martin  Immeln,  director 
of  social  welfare  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  with 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Immeln  died  at 
his  summer  home  at  Oakland,  Maine,  September  28,  1934.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  October  i,  1934,  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  was  present  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  association.  Here  on  historic  ground,  at  our  six- 
teenth biennial  convention,  marking  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  organization,  we  pause  briefly  to  pay  our  meed  of 
respect  to  an  inspired  leader. 

Mr.  Immeln  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  June  9,  1895,  the  son  of 
parents  who  were  natives  of  Germany.  When  he  was  a  youth  the 
family  removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  later  Middletown;  that 
state.  His  complete  loss  of  sight  dated  from  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
when  he  was  accidentally  injured.  He  was  educated  at  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution,  Trinity  College  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  Harvard  University.  He  completed  the  work 
at  Trinity  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years  and  was  awarded  the 
Terry  Fellowship  which  furnished  part  of  the  means  for  a  year  of 
graduate  study  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  granted  his  master's  degree 
in  1924.  An  editorial  in  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  opened  the  way 
for  appointment,  soon  after  his  graduation,  as  assistant  to  William  1. 
Scandlin,  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  latter's  death  in  1927.     Mr.  Immeln  was  elected  first 
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vice  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  tbe  Blind 
at  Xew  York  City,  in  193 1,  and  to  the  presideno.*  at  Richmond,  in 
1933- 

We  have  sketched  all  too  briefly  a  career  brilliant  in  achievement 
and  hectic  in  its  fleetness.  The  speaker  had  known  Mr.  Immeln  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  during  a  decade  of  which  there  had  existed  a 
close  fellowship,  the  choiceness  of  which  time  could  not  mar.  ^Much 
of  what  was  written  about  !Mr.  Immeln  before  his  death  featured 
unpleasantl)"  and  extravagant^  the  more  bizarre  incidents  in  his 
rhallpfiging  attempts  to  gain  the  recogmtion  and  preferment  which  he 
greatly  coveted.  It  is  more  to  our  liking  to  think  of  him,  in  retro- 
spect, as  we  knew  him  when  he  was  fine,  and  singularly  sensitive  and 
responsive. 

We  were  reading  the  other  day  some  of  the  comments  about  him 
which  came  to  us  in  the  written  reports  from  Perkins.  One  of  the 
music  teadiers  said  of  him.  ''We  have  seldom  had  a  pupil  who  has 
worked  harder  or  more  persistently  than  he."  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
wrote  of  him  in  1918,  "His  main  assets  are  a  good  address  and  a  deter- 
mination to  win  out."  Later  Dr.  Allen  wrote,  *'I  believe  he  has  the 
strength  of  character  to  make  a  success  of  his  projects ;  but  whether  he 
achieves  the  success  will  depend  on  other  circumstances."  As  we  look 
back  now  we  realize  how  unerring,  and  prophetic,  were  these  words. 

Even  as  a  youth  we  find  him  schooling  himself  to  bend  all  his 
energies  and  will  power  on  the  immediate  ends  which  he  most  desired 
to  achieve.  As  he  grew  older  this  determination  to  achieve  became 
gradualh-  for  him  a  philosophy  of  life.  His  readings  at  college  and 
later  in  his  graduate  studies  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  works  of 
the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche.  Here  he  discovered  certain  tenets 
which  he  resolved  to  make  his  own.  From  that  time  on  we  find  him 
determined  to  mold  every  circtmistance  and  condition  to  that  end  which 
he  believed  should  be  served.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartans  never 
asked,  "how  many  are  the  enemy  ?" ;  but  rather,  "where  are  they  ?" 
It  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Immeln  that  he  never  questioned  "can  it  be 
done?";  but  rather  "where  is  the  thing  to  be  done?"  This  viewpoint 
riatiu-allj'  lead  to  a  sort  of  iron  and  steel  attitude  in  his  business  rela- 
tionships. He  was  a  man  not  to  be  crossed  or  brooked  and  many  of 
tfiose  who  worked  for  and  with  him  permitted  him  to  follow  his  own 
course. 
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We  wonder  now  whether  he  was  happy  in  the  course  he  chose. 
He  easily  scaled  the  ladder  of  succes,  meeting  and  overcoming  diffi- 
culties. We  do  not  know  that  he  had  many  defeats ;  certainly  he  had 
honor  and  position  to  point  to.  We  have  heard  friends  remark  upon 
this.  Yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  was  happy.  We  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  happiness  should  be  a  goal.  The  ethics  of  my  younger  days 
would  not  suggest  that  and,  yet,  we  note  that  the  emphasis  is  changing 
in  these  times.  Happiness  is  sought  more  persistently  now  than  for- 
merly and  it  is  the  voices  of  our  psyschologists,  and  not  our  philoso- 
phers, which  invade  the  quiet  of  our  living  rooms  when  we  turn  on 
the  radio.  Nietzsche  himself  was  not  a  happy  man.  His  biographers 
say  that  he  was  lonely ;  that  he  told  his  near  of  kin  that  he  could  over- 
come the  gnawing  ailments  if  he  could  but  find  two  or  three  kindred 
souls.  Xietzsche  could  expound  the  will  to  power  and  could  found  a 
dogma  but  he  could  not  find  a  friend.  We  believe  that  Herman 
Immeln  experienced  some  of  these  yearnings  and  that  as  he  won  ad- 
vancement, he  realized  that  he  was  sacrificing  in  other  ways. 

^^^e  will  touch  only  lightly  upon  the  summer  days  at  the  Belgrade 
Lakes ;  the  old  farm  house,  the  sloping  shore,  the  shimmering  ex- 
panse of  ]\Iaine  water,  and  the  astounding  development  scheme  which 
liis  active  mental  powers  seized  upon  for  immediate  accomplishment. 
We  said  to  him  in  the  winter.  '"You  are  undertaking  too  much." 
"Well,"  he  answered,  and  I  knew  that  he  knew  that  I  was_  right,  "it 
will  either  make  or  break  me."  That  was  the  last  time  that  we  saw 
him  in  life. 

But  do  not  think  there  were  no  halcyon  days  for  Herman  Immeln 
I  believe  there  were.  Look  at  him  under  the  canopy  in  the  college 
yard  at  Harv^ard,  slim,  alert  and  erect,  the  equal  of  any  man,  the 
possessor  of  a  master's  hood ;  with  him  the  gaunt,  self-effacing 
mother,  who  had  scrubbed  offices  and  had  gone  without  all  her  life 
hut  was  yet,  I  think,  a  supremely  happy  woman.  I  met  her  on  the 
stairs  at  the  International  House,  at  the  great  World  Conference  meet- 
ings in  New  York,  —  waiting,  alone.  I  said  to  her,  "You  are  proud 
of  Herman."  "Why  not?"  she  answered.  There  was  a  plaintiveness 
in  her  voice  and  I  knew  why  she  answered  me  in  question  form. 

If  you  could  have  been  with  us  when  he  and  I  walked  the  eight 
miles  together  from  Baltimore  to  the  [Maryland  School  at  Ch'erlea. 
because  we  could  talk  when  we  walked,  you  would  have  known  the 
real  Herman  Immeln.    It  was  he  who  gave  me  mv  groimdings  in  what 
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will  probably  be  my  life  work.  We  have  walked  time  and  again 
through  crowded  streets  and  in  and  out  of  elevators,  our  hands  at  our 
sides  with  just  the  merest  clasp  of  our  little  fingers.  He  responded 
to  the  slightest  motion  of  your  body.  I  could  move  as  swiftly  and  as 
easily  with  him  as  if  he  had  not  been  there;  and  he  could  respond  as 
quickly  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  stimuli.  Indeed,  I  think  that  was 
one  of  his  weaknesses  —  that  he  responded  so  readily,  and  sometimes 
to  the  crass  and  errant  impulses  which  we  could  not  admire. 

But  we  are  met  here  today,  an  official  body,  to  pay  respect  to  the 
dead.  In  the  hush  of  this  moment  we  would  permit  no  selfish  im- 
pulses to  intrude.  We  would  voice  only  an  expression  of  thanks  that 
we  were  permitted  to  know  this  man,  and  that  what  he  did  helped,  in 
its  way,  to  raise  the  stature  of  humanity. 

(Music,  audience  stands) 

The  president  of  this  association,  Herman  Martin  Immeln,  died 
at  his  summer  home  at  Oaldand,  Maine,  September  28,  1934.  He 
had  served  the  organization  for  one  term  as  vice  president  and  as  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Immeln  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  director  of  social  wel- 
fare for  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  He  had  executed 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  vigor  and  ability.  Under  his  guidance 
and  direction  the  work  of  the  association  had  been  developed  and  en- 
larged and  during  the  six  years  which  he  had  held  office  with  the 
organization  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  to  blind  people  had  been 
many  and  important.  The  good  which  he  accomplished  as  a  paid 
executive  in  work  for  the  blind  cannot  be  computed. 

As  an  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  in  college  and  uni- 
versity Mr.  Immeln  displayed  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  keenness 
of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  course  in  less  than  the 
prescribed  number  of  years.  The  persistence  and  courage  with  which 
he  overcame  the  stupendous  difficulties  which  this  achievement  en- 
tailed have  won  our  admiration  and  respect.  That  he  found  time,  in 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  to  take  part  in  extra  curricula  activities  on 
track  team  and  training  corps,  and  in  the  social  and  fraternity  life  of 
the  college,  marked  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  competence,  versatility 
and  charm. 

As  a  student  at  two  of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Immeln 
left  a  marked  impression  on  schoolmates,  and  won  words  of  com- 
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mendation  from  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals.  He  was  a  leader 
in  all  school  activities  and  was  recognized  by  his  classmates  as  such. 

In  the  moments  when  he  could  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  friends,  and  interests  in  the  home  and  neighborhood,  he  was  a 
genial  and  interesting  companion.  At  such  times  he  was  mindful  of 
the  courtesies  of  life  to  a  marked  degree.  He  was  considerate  of  an 
aged  mother  and  father,  and  he  retained  to  the  last  the  friendship  of 
many  in  this  work. 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  unusual  promise  has 
gone,  and  that  in  his  death  the  organized  work  for  the  blind  suffers  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  determined,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  expresses  its  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Immeln,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  minute  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

(Schubert's  Impromptu  in  A  Flat) 


THE   HADLEY   DINNER 

A  pleasant  custom  has  been  fostered  by  the  association,  whereby 
friends  of  the  work,  at  an  evening  dinner  meeting,  honor  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  some  respected  and  admired  fellow  worker.  The  recog- 
nition is  purposely  unofficial  in  character  but  is  genuine  in  expression 
and  intention.  Each  biennium  the  executive  committee  designates 
an  individual  to  be  accorded  the  honor,  and  the  secretary  invites  the 
membership  to  participate  in  the  event. 

This  year  the  committee  named  Dr.  William  A.  Hadley,  principal 
and  founder  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Winnetka,  111.  The  choice  was  a  popular  one  as  was  accorded  by  the 
happy  responses  in  gifts,  which  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  Hawaii  and  Canada. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  South  Room  at  the  Brown  Hotel, 
Wednesday  evening,  June  26,  1935  with  Francis  E.  Palmer,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  as  toastmaster.  The  speak- 
ers were  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  assistant.  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  C.  D.  Chadwick,  executive  secretary,  Indiana  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  re- 
cording secretary,  American  Bible  Society,  Calvin  Glover,  executive 
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secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind.  Each  speaker  commented  feelingly  and  appreciatively  on  Dr. 
Hadley's  notable  attitude  toward  blindness  and  his  very  great  contri- 
bution to  ithe  work,  and  the  toastmaster  added  a  delicate  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Hadley. 

The  gift  which  had  been  selected  for  Dr.  Hadley  was  a  silver  tray 
suitably  inscribed.  The  gift  was  presented  by  Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry, 
second  vice  president  of  the  association,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  and  Friends : 

We  all  instinctively  admire  the  man  who  possesses  creative 
imagination.  That  Dr.  Willam  A.  Hadley  is  just  such  a  man  was 
proved  long  since  by  his  envisioning  the  wonderful  opportunities  of 
educating  the  adult  blind  through  correspondence  in  Braille,  when  the 
rest  of  us  were  too  dull  to  recognize  them. 

But  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  merely  to  admiring  Dr.  Hadley. 
His  bigness  of  heart,  his  patience  and  his  never  failing  tolerance  have 
won  the  love  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

In  founding  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Hadley  has  unconsciously  and  without  thought  of  self  built  his  own 
monument.  The  beneficiaries  of  his  effective  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  blind  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and 
even  in  foreign  lands. 

I  feel  especially  honored  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  this  cere- 
mony at  which  Dr.  Hadley's  friends  have  requested  me  to  present  him 
with  a  token  of  their  affection.  I  have  here  a  beautiful  tray  of  sterling 
silver  on  which  the  following  words  are  engraved : 

"Presented  to  William  A.  Hadley  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June 
26,  1935,  by  friends  from  coast  to  coast  as  a  token  of  their  respect, 
affection  and  esteem." 

And  underneath  these  words  there  is  engraved  an  apt  quotation 
from  Cicero  which  reads,  "Who  kindly  sets  a  wanderer  on  his  way 
does  e'en  as  if  he  lit  another's  lamp  by  his." 

Dr.  Hadley,  permit  me  to  present  you  with  this  token  of  our 
esteem  and  of  our  love. 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C,  acted  as  choragus 
at  the  dinner. 
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GIFT    TO    PINEY    WOODS    COUNTRY    LIFE    SCHOOL 

A  pleasant  happening  at  one  of  the  convention  sessions  was 
the  presentation  as  a  gift  of  the  delegates  of  $ii6  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  of  Piney  Woods, 
Mississippi.  About  a  dozen  colored  students  of  both  sexes  from 
this  school,  w^ho  were  blind  or  nearly  so,  gave  an  extemporaneous 
program  of  negro  spirituals  one  morning  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jesse  A.  Adams,  executive  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  Miss  Martha  L.  Morrow,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  was  in  charge  of  the 
group. 

Mr.  Adams  explained  that  because  of  the  financial  stringency 
it  had  been  decided  to  close  the  department  of  the  school  which 
served  the  colored  blind.  The  pupils  of  that  department,  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  foregoing  privileges  which  had  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  them,  offered  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  concert 
efforts.  When  the  convention  heard  of  the  desire  of  the  pupils 
to  maintain  the  department,  and  heard  them  sing,  President 
Watts  appointed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Berinstein  to  receive 
gifts  to  be  presented  to  the  school. 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  received  subsequently  from  Laurence 
C.  Jones,  principal  of  the  school,  which  read  as  follows : 

We  are  very  grateful  indeed  for  the  kindness  which 
was  shown  our  singers  while  they  were  in  your  midst. 
They  report  a  splendid  offering  from  you  and  yours  to- 
gether with  fine  treatment. 

Our  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  when  we  think  of 
the  friends  in  other  places  that  are  interested  in  our  blind 
students  and  are  willing  to  help  them  earn  an  education. 

This  is  to  assure  you  of  our  hearty  and  sincere 
thanks  for  it.  Please  pass  this  message  to  all  who  had  a 
share. 
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VISIT  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

The  local  committee  on  entertainment  had  arranged  for  a 
visit  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  26,  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
delegates  were  conveyed  in  buses,  the  route  chosen  being  one 
which  gave  the  convention  members  an  opportunity  to  ride 
through  certain  of  the  public  parks  of  Louisville. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  A.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the 
printing  house,  guides  took  the  delegates  from  one  department  to 
another,  thus  giving  the  visitors  a  clear  conception  of  every  pro- 
cess involved  in  the  preparation  and  production  of  Braille  books 
and  magazines.  Later  a  reception  was  held  at  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  with  Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  school  faculty  acting  as  hostesses. 

The  convention  photograph  was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the 
main  building  of  the  school. 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  WATTS  HONORED 

At  the  convention  session  Thursday  evening,  June  2^,  L.  L. 
Watts,  acting  president  of  the  convention,  was  commissioned  a 
Kentucky  colonel.  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon  had  issued  the 
colonel's  commission  at  the  executive  ofhce  earlier  in  the  day  and 
had  requested  W.  A.  Gates,  convention  manager  of  the  Brown 
Hotel,  to  present  the  document.  Mr.  Gates  was  invited  to  the 
rostrum  and  spoke  in  a  pleasant  vein,  complimenting  Mr.  Watts 
and  the  members  on  the  noteworthy  success  which  had  been 
achieved.  He  then  presented  the  commission  and  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  audience  was  evinced  by  friendly  applause. 
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Constitution;  Committee  Reports; 
Resolves;  Telegrams;  Registration 


REPORT  OF  CONSTITUTION  COMMITTEE 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  I 
Nawie 
This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind." 

Article  II 
Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  render  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  III 

Membership 
Section  i.     All  persons  in  North  America  and  the  territorial 
and  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  Association. 

Section  2.     The  membership  of  the  Association  shall  be  divided 
into  two  main  divisions  ;  Educational  and  Vocational. 

Section  3.     The  membership  of  the  Educational  Division 
shall  be  classified  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  residential  and  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind. 

2.  Teachers  in  residential  and  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

3.  Administrative  heads  of  public  school  sight  saving  classes, 
teachers  in  public  school  sight  saving  classes,  and  officers  and 
agents  of  organzations  engaged  in  work  for  prevention  or 
conservation  of  vision. 

4.  Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  libraries  for  the  blind,  and 
departments  for  the  blind  in  libraries  for  the  seeing, 
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5-  Administrative  heads  of  publishing  houses  and  others  en- 
gaged in  pubHshing  for  the  blind  by  any  process. 

6.    Non-professional  group. 

(A  non-professional  member  is  a  person  who  does  not  qualify 
because  of  past  or  present  position  or  occupation  in  any  of 
the  five  preceding  groups  of  this  section.) 

Section  4.  The  membership  of  the  Vocational  Division  shall 
be  classified  in  the  following  groups  : 

1.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  nation-wide  or  state- 
wide work  for  the  blind,  and  professional  staff  members  of 
such  agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  professional 
group. 

2.  Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county  and 
local  work  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  workshops 
and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  members  of  technical  stafifs  of  work- 
shops and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

3.  Placement  agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind. 

4.  Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  doing  work  for  the  blind. 

5.  Lay  group. 

(A  lay  member  is  a  person  who,  for  various  reasons,  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  vocational  work  and  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  but  is  not  qualified  for  membership  in 
any  of  the  four  preceding  groups  in  this  section.) 

Section  5.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

Section  6.  Any  member  may  be  declared  to  be  not  in  good 
standing  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
present  and  voting  at  any  meeting,  biennial  or  special,  or  by  a  two- 
thirds-vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has 
been  presented,  which  the  Association  or  board  of  directors  deem  to 
be  sufficient;  and  such  members  may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of 
privileges  of  membership,  suspended,  or  permanently  dismissed,  as 
may  be  determined  by  two-thirds  vote. 
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Article  IV 
Officers 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  first 
vice-president,  a  second  vice-president,  a  secretary-general,  and  a 
treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  foi"  a  term  of  two  years  by  the 
members  of  the  Association.  The  election  shall  take  place  not  later 
than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
convention,  and  said  officers  shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  An  elected  president 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Article  V 
Board  of  Directors 
Section  i.     There  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  sixteen  direc- 
tors the  authority  to  govern  this  Association  by  directing  its  policies 
and  operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  composed  of  the 
elected  officers  of  the  Association  and  one  member  from  each  of  the 
groups  set  forth  in  Ariticle  III,  Sections  3  and  4  hereof,  who  shall 
serve  for  four  years,  except  that  the  first  directors  elected  from 
the  groups  set  forth  in  Section  4,  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  all 
subsequent  elections  under  Sections  3  and  4  hereof  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own  director  at  the 
biennial  meeting  when  the  term  of  director  in  its  group  shall  expire. 

Article  VI 

Executive  Committee 
There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Meetings 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  a  biennial  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  members  at 
the  biennial  meetings.  Notice  of  same  shall  be  sent  out  by  the  secre- 
tary-general at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting.     The  time  and 
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place  for  the  biennial  meeting  may  be  changed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors if  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  necessary. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  this  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in  good 
standing,  the  board  of  directors  shall  order  a  special  meeting  to  be 
held,  and  the  secretary-general  shall  send  out  notices  thereof  under 
the  same  conditions  as  provided  in  the  case  of  biennial  conventions 
in  Section  i  of  this  Article. 

Article  VIII 
Amendments 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved  of  by  the 
board  of  directors,  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five 
members  in  good  standing,  and  the  same  information  also  mailed  by 
the  secretary-general  to  each  member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
vote  is  taken. 

By-Laws 
Membership 
Section  i.  Any  eligible  person  living  in  North  America  or  the 
territorial  or  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  may  become 
a  member  of  this  Association  upon  application  to  the  secretary- 
general.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member.  Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to  his 
major  activity,  each  new  member  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  group  to 
which  he  is  entitled  to  membership  by  virtue  of  his  position  or  occu- 
pation. Any  person  may  be  elected  honorary  member  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members  except 
that  of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  Five  dollars  ($5),  the  biennial  dues  of  membership 
in  this  Association,  which  shall  include  the  convention  registration 
fee,  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  biennial  conven- 
tion. Each  member  paying  dues  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  printed 
proceedings  of  this  Association. 

Officers 
Section  3.     Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these  by-laws,  the 
duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Cushing's 
Revised  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law." 
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Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resignation,  or  death  of  the 
president,  the  first  vice-president  shall  automatically  become  presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term ;  he  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  presi- 
dent in  the  future. 

The  Board  of  Direct m^s 

Section  5.  The  board  of  directors  shall  nominate  from  the 
membership  the  f  olowing  officers :  President,  first  vice-president, 
second  vice-president,  secretary -general  and  treasurer.  Other  nom- 
inations may  be  made  from  the  floor.  The  president  shall  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Power  shall  be  vested  in  the 
board  of  directors,  in  the  interim  between  meetings,  to  take  whatever 
action  it  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  this  Association.  The  directors  may  fill  vacancies  on  the 
board  for  the  unexpired  term  by  electing  a  member  from  that  group 
to  which  the  director  whose  place  has  become  vacant  belonged.  The 
fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first  through  June  thirtieth. 

Covnvnittees 

Section  6.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  board  of  directors.  An  auditing  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  opening  day  of  each  biennial 
meeting  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  to  report  to  the 
Association  before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  All  other  committees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association  or  the  board  of  directors. 

Elections 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  biennial  meeting  the 
members  of  each  group  there  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  to  represent  the  group  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
certify  the  result  of  the  election  to  the  secretary-general  in  writing. 
The  method  of  voting  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
each  group.  The  secretary-general  shall  furnish  to  each  group  a  list 
of  the  members  entitled  by  virtue  of  payment  of  dues  to  vote  therein. 
No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more  than  one  group. 
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Disbursements 

Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association  shall  be  received  and 
receipted  for  by  the  secretary-general.  He  shall,  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  all  income  received 
by  him  during  the  previous  month,  taking  the  treasurer's  receipt  there- 
for. The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  some 
convenient  national  bank  approved  by  the  president.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks  in  form  to^  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors,  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  bv 
parliamentary  law  as  contained  in  "Cushing's  Revised  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Law,"  new  revised  edition,  by  Paul  E.  Lowe. 

Quorum, 
Section  10.     At  any  biennial  or  special  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation one- fourth  of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.    At  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  a  majority  of  the 
directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendm,ents 
Section  ii.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided, 
however,  that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved 
of  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
twenty-five  members  in  good  standing,  and  the  same  information  also 
mailed  by  the  secretary-general  to  each  member  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  vote  is  taken. 

Daniel  M.  Coleman,  Chairmxin 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes 
Georgia  D.  Trader 
Murray  B.  Allen 
Benjamin  Berinstein 
Frank  C.  Bryan 
,  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

Edward  M.  Bowling 
A.  C.  Ellis 
Bradley  S.  Joice 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

During  the  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  BHnd,  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  June 
26  to  30,  1933,  your  committee  on  Resolutions  passed  the  following 
resolution  which  was  approved  by  the  convention : 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  organize  a  committee  of  at  least  five  (5)  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  association  on  certain  necessary  conf  erencs  with  the  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  federal  appoint- 
ing officers  of  the  Executive  Departments  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  as  its  fixed  goal  the  securing  of  an  executive  order 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  similar  to  the  one  issued  on 
December  i,  1908,  regarding  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  to  civil 
service  examinations. 

Accordingly,  your  acting  president  appointed  this  committee  in 
October,  1934,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  well  known  active 
members,  of  this  association : 

John  H.  Meader,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  36th  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Beck,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

A.  E.  Septinelli,  placement  agent  and  employment  supervisor 
for  the  New  York  Associaton  for  the  Blind,  iii  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City ; 

and  the  speaker  (Mr.  Campbell)  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
is  active  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  nation's  capital. 

In  addition  to  these  active  members,  or  workers,  on  this  commit- 
tee, we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Wade 
Hampton  Mitchell,  a  prominent  sightless  attorney,  who  is  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  who  has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  many  of  the  district 
federal  courts  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

With  these  enthusiastic  workers,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  work  of 
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this  committee  and  as  a  result  of  their  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  all  persons  with  10/200,  or 
more,  vision  in  either  eye,  with  glasses  or  mechanical  aids,  are;  now 
permitted  to  take  a  full  civil  service  examination,  provided  they  have 
the  ability,  and  training,  to  qualify  them  as  candidates  after  taking 
a  simple  mental  examination. 

Already,  your  committee  has  been  able  to  clarify  many  of  the 
intricate  definitions  of  blindness  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  com- 
mission and  it  has  submitted  a  list  of  one  hundred  eight  (108) 
positions  that  blind  and  partially  blind  persons  are  capable  of  dis- 
charging under  the  requirements  of  the  federal  law. 

To  date  it  has  been  found  that  the  direct  results  of  your  com- 
mittee's work  is  the  permanent  employment,  under  civil  service  rules, 
of  218  persons,  heretofore  considered  blind,  and  a  total  of  eleven 
persons  in  various  government  departments,  without  civil  service 
status,  who  are  totally  blind,  in  the  various  New  Deal  agencies  located 
in  Washington  and  in  the  various  field  offfces  throughout  the  states. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  custom  service  alone  that  a  sightless 
person  with  sufficient  mental  capacity  and  the  ability  to  legibly  write 
his  signature,  is  earning  a  salary  of  $4,800  a  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  may  I  recommend  to  you,  and  to  this 
association  that  the  work  of  this  committee  be  continued  and  that  it 
be  re-appointed  to  serve  until  experience  shows  that  its  work  foi*  the 
blind,  in  this  connection,  has  been  finished. 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Chainnan 
John  L.  Beck 
John  H.  Header 
A.  E.  Septinelli 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  COMMISSION 

History 

In  June,  1932,  the  Special  Uniform  Type  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  joint  action  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Bdind  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
with  power  to  conclude  arrangements  with  the  British  Braille  author- 
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ities  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Braille  code  for  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  committee  submitted  its  report  in  June,  1933, 
which  was  approved  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  its  convention  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  June  of  that  year.  Among  other  suggestions 
this  Special  Uniform  Type  Committee  recommended,  first,  that  it  be 
superseded  by  a  committee  of  five,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  A.  A. 
W.  B. ;  two  by  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  one  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  with  authority  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Braille  readers 
and  all  agencies  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  Braille 
code ;  and  second,  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be 
requested  to  act  as  secretariate  of  the  committee. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  the 
Richmond  convention  with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  permanent  Braille  committee  of  a  referee  who  shall  be 
an  expert  reader  of  Braille,  in  order  to  make  prompt  decisions  on  all 
questions  of  form  and  practice  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  rules, 
established  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  for  Standard  English 
Braille  —  all  grades. 

Since  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  would  not  hold  a  meeting  until  June,  1934, 
and  as  it  was  imperative  that  the  Braille  committee  begins  to  function 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  executive  committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  tenta- 
tively approved  the  resolution  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  with  the  understand- 
.  ing  that  the  matter  would  come  up  for  official  confirmation  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  June  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of 
the  A.  A.  L  B.  a  resolution  was  adopted  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Two  changes,  however,  may 
be  noted :  First,  that  the  rulings  of  the  referee  may  not  be  reversed  by 
the  commission  except  by  a  four-fifths  vote;  and  second,  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  compensation  of  the  referee  by  the  publishing 
houses. 

The  Braille  committee  held  its  first  meeting  March  12-15,  1934^ 
in  New  York.  It  adopted  the  name  "American  Braiilt  Commission." 
During  the  months  preceding  this  meeting,  the  commission  had  re- 
ceived from  the  printing  houses  a  large  number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  rules  of  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two.  These  ques- 
tions seem  to  have  covered  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  system.  During  the  four  days'  deliberations, 
a  series  of  rulings,  recommendations,  and  answers  to  questions  "were 
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adopted.    Copies  were  sent  to  the  printing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  to 
schools  and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  commission  also  appointed  H.  R.  Latimer  as  referee,  and 
voted  to  hold  its  second  meeting  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
on  June  25,  1934.  On  June  5,  1934,  Mr.  Latimer  submitted  his  resig- 
nation, his  letter  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  infinitely  simpler  and 
more  economic  of  time  and  effort  if  the  embossers  should 
make  their  inquiries  directly  to  the  commission's  secre- 
tariate which  secretariate  would  in  turn  circularize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  under  definite  time  limitation  for 
reply;  and  then  satisfy  the  inquiry.  Accordingly  I  hereby 
formally  and  finally  resign  said  office  and  leave  the  whole 
question  to  the  Braille  Commission." 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American  Braille  Commission  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  June,  1934,  was  devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
use  of  contractions  where  syllable  divisions  are  involved.  It  was 
found  that  the  simple  rule  observed  in  printing  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  that  no  contraction  should  overlap  a  syllable  division  could  not 
be  practically  applied  in  Grade  Two  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  contractions  peculiar  to  Grade  Two, 
such  as  ally,  ity,  ation,  contained  more  than  one  syllable.  Rule  34  to 
the  Key  to  Standard  English  Braille  reads  in  part  as  follows :  "Con- 
tractions forming  parts  of  words  should  not  be  used  when  they  are 
likely  to  lead  to  obscurity  in  recognition  of  pronunciation,  and  there- 
fore they  should  not  overlap  well-defined  syllable  divisions."  The 
necessity  for  care  in  dealing  with  this  problem  was  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  those  in  both  Great  Britain  and  America  who  were  work- 
ing toward  a  standardization  of  word  form  were  approaching  the  sub- 
ject from  opposite  directions.  The  American  publishers  of  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  had  placed  great  stress  upon  the  rule  that  no 
contraction  should  overlap  a  syllable  division,  whereas  the  British 
publishers  of  Braille.  Grade  Two  had  heretofore  given  a  minimum 
of  attention  to  syllable  divisons.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  practice 
which  would  prevent  the  overlapping  of  syllable  divisions  which  offer 
real  difficulty  to  the  finger  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  contractions  where  no  demonstrable  advantage  can  be 
shown  for  observing  syllable  divisions.  A  wording  of  the  rule  cover- 
ing this  subject  acceptable  to  both  the  American  and  British  points  of 
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view  presented  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  difficulties  confronted  by 
the  British  and  American  type  committees  at  their  conference  in 
London  in  1932. 

It  was  beheved  by  the  American  Braille  Commission  that  stand- 
ardization could  be  attained  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  stereotypers 
and  other  Braille  transcribers  a  list  of  a  few  hundred  words  illustrat- 
ing where  contractions  may  or  may  not  overlap  syllable  divisions.  A 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  this  illustrative  set  of  words. 
After  several  months'  work  the  sub-committee's  report  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Braille  Commission.  The  word  list  —  known  as  the 
Alphabetic  Guide  to  Grade  Two  —  together  with  a  revised  and  con- 
densed set  of  rulings  regarding  the  application  of  Grade  Two  rules, 
was  published  in  both  ink  print  and  Braille,  and  distributed  to  the 
various  interested  agencies  in  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
A  similar  word  list  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  publishers  and 
hand-transcribers,  which  with  but  very  few  exceptions  is  identical  in 
its  application  of  the  Grade  Two  rules  with  the  American  Braille 
Commission's  publication. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  finger  reader  that  the  form  of  any 
given  word  whenever  met  with  should  be  the  same.  A  difference  in 
practice  in  the  use  of  contractions  often  makes  a  marked  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  word,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  slow  down  the 
process  of  finger  reading.  For  this  reason  the  American  Braille 
Commssion  takes  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  books  issued 
by  most  of  the  printing  houses  in  this  country  show  gratifying  uni- 
formity of  word  form,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  the  capital 
sign,  the  word  form  is  almost  identical  with  that  to  be  found  in  British 
publications.  The  Braille  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
patience  and  care  in  this  matter  as  it  has  been  no  easy  task  for  oper- 
ators to  learn  a  new  system  and  apply  its  rules  consistently. 

The  British  publishers  are  also  to  be  commended  for  puttng  aside 
their  long  entertained  conviction  that  syllable  divisions  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  use  of  contractions  without  inconvenience  to  the 
reader.  It  is  hoped  that  continued  forbearance  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers on  both  sides  of  the  water  will  eventually  bring  to  the  blind 
people  of  the  English-speaking  world  a  truly  uniform  type  with  a 
constant  word  form  so  essential  to  ease  and  facility  of  finger  reading. 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  Commission  would  be  remiss  if  it 
failed  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  arduous  labors 
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of  its  embosser  member,  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Alphabetic  Guide  to  Grade  Two. 

Referee 

When  the  referee  resigned,  the  commission  decided  to  delay  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  until  the  Alphabetic  Guide  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  experience  demonstrated  whether  or  not  a  referee  was 
actually  needed.  Apparently  the  published  rulings  and  answers  to 
questions  had  met  in  large  measure  the  need  of  a  referee  as  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  three  months  of  Mr.  Latimer's  encumbency, 
only  one  question  was  asked  of  him,  while  before  the  publication  of  the 
rulings,  scores  of  questions  had  been  submitted  to  the  commission. 
During  the  past  year  almost  no  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the 
commission,  and  experience  during  the  next  few  months  may  demon- 
strate that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  expenditure  involved  in  em- 
ploying a  referee.  Meanwhile,  since  the  commission  has  "authority 
to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Braille  readers  and  all  agencies  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  standard  Braille  code,  "it  feels  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  involve  itself  in  the  financial  obligations  connected  with  the 
employment  of  a  referee,  especially  as  it  has  no  control  over  funds 
with  which  to  pay  the  referee's  salary  and  expenses." 

Finances 

The  American  Braille  Commission  is  the  joint  creature  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  Foundation  acting  as  secretariate.  No  funds  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commission.  The  travelling  expenses  of  the  members 
to  and  from  meetings  were  met  either  by  the  members  themselves  or 
by  the  associations  appointing  them.  Other  expenses,  such  as  the 
printing  of  stationery,  printing  of  reports,  rulings,  Alphabetic  Guide, 
etc.,  have  been  met  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  secre- 
tariate of  the  commission. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  intent  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  that  the  Braille  publishing  concerns 
should  provide  the  compensation  of  the  referee.  The  resolution  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  determining  its 
participation  in  the  commission's  activities  carries  no  reference  to  the 
compensation  of  the  referee.  If  experience  eventually  demonstrates 
that  a  referee  is  required,  there  are  three  possible  sources  of  remunera- 
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tion :  ( I )  An  assessment  upon  the  three  sponsoring  agencies  creat- 
ing the  commission ;  or  (2)  treating  this  remuneration  as  a  part  of  the 
secretariate's  expenses  and  asking  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  meet  them ;  or  (3)  asking  the  printing  houses  doing  work  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  meet  this  expense  on  some  fair  basis  of 
apportionment  and  adding  it  to  the  cost  of  publishing  books  for  the 
adult  blind  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Kate  M.  Foley,  Chairman 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Secretary 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt 
P.  C.  Potts 

L.  W.  RODENBERG 

Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  Clerk 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

In  that  gripping  story,  "A  Servant  in  the  House,"  Manson,  the 
Bishop  of  Benares,  in  the  second  act  of  that  most  significant  play,  is 
seen  in  conversation  with  a  high  churchman.  The  conversation  is 
about  churches.  Manson,  who  is  disguised  as  a  butler  and  is  the  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  cathedral  which 
he  had  built  over  in  India,  a  cathedral  not  of  stones  but  of  human  souls, 
says:  "Its  terrible  spans  and  arches  are  the  joined  hands  of  com- 
rades  Sometimes  in  the  silences  of  the  night  one  may  hear 

the  hammerings  of  comrades  up  in  the  dome,  the  comrades  who  have 
climbed  ahead." 

So  we,  listening,  may  hear  the  hammerings  of  comrades  who  have 
climbed  ahead.  Up  in  the  dome  of  this  cathedral  of  human  souls,  this 
cathedral  of  life,  which  we  so  long  to  build  for  the  brothers  and  sisters 
who  walk  the  way  of  physical  darkness  that  they  may  have  a  more 
holy  and  a  more  happy  worship  at  the  altars  of  time,  we  may  hear  the 
hammerings,  the  faithful  hammerings  of  those  comrades  who  so  faith- 
fully labored  to  the  end  that  the  "glory  and  honor  of  the  nations" 
might  be  brought  into  the  temple  of  life  of  those  to  whom: 

"The  sun's  keen  flame 
And  pitchy  night  time  are  the  same." 
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And  so  we  greet  them  not  as  having  left  the  cathedral  but  as 
those  who  have  merely  "climbed  ahead."  As  we  listen  to  the  echoes, 
coming  from  near  reflection  rather  than  the  far-ofif  reflections  that 
come  from  great  distances  —  echoes  that  come  to  us  from  the  sound 
of  their  hammerings  upon  the  spans  and  arches  that  are  built  into  the 
dome  of  life,  our  hearts  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  Florence 
Coates : 

"How  living  are  the  dead  ! 

Enshrined,  but  not  apart, 

How  safe  within  the  heart 

We  hold  them  still  —  our  dead." 

Yet,  whatever  this  enchanting  thing  of  life  is  and  whatever  new 
life  death  may  bring  us,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  this  life  of  mortal 
breath  is  too  soon  over,  when  set  to  the  music  of  their  labors.  We 
feel  that  there  are  too  many  "lonesome  places  against  the  sky"  ;  and  we 
are  so  apt  to  find  ourselves  saying: 

"The  heart  that  was  like  a  staff  was  one 
For  mine  to  rest  and  lean  upon, 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  homely  love,  is  taken  away  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on." 

However,  we  do  not  come  to  this  hour  in  the  spirit  of  sadness ; 
for  remembering  the  comrades  who  have  entered  the  great  Silence, 
there  comes  the  blessed  assurance  that  though : 

"Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain. 
Heart's  love  shall  meet  thee  again." 

Love  and  sympathy  and  companionship  reach  out  beyond  the 
grave ;  life  and  death  are  all  of  a  piece.  Your  committee  proposes,  in 
the  spirit  of  joy,  this  belief  regarding  those,  who  while  they  tarried 
here : 

"Built  of  tears  and  sacred  flames, 
And  by  virtue  reaching  to  its  aims ; 
Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing. 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing." 

Yes,  in  the  spirit  of  joy ! 

During  the  Great  War,  a  young  Christian  soldier,  was  taken 
home  to  be  buried.  He  had  come  to  his  splendid  young  manhood  bv 
way  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  family  altar.    To  him  "Faith  still 
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had  her  Ohvet,  and  Love  her  GaHlee."  He  saw  life  as  a  pure  river 
of  water,  "clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb."  He  died  believing  that  death  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  morning.  His  mortal  life  was  so  rich  in  the  beauty  of 
character  and  strength  of  service  that  there  was  joy  among  both 
angels  and  men,  when  he  went  to  his  long  home ;  the  mourners  did  not 
go  about  the  streets,  wearing  only  the  sombre  garments  of  sorrow. 
There  was  too  much  that  gave  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  And  so  the 
father,  feeling  deeply  the  loss  of  his  son  —  feeling  as  only  a  father 
can  —  yet  mindful  of  the  precious  personality  that  had  walked  the 
ways  of  life  with  him,  made  this  strange  request  of  the  pastor  who 
had  come  to  speak  words  of  comfort  at  the  funeral  service.  Because 
of  the  son's  faith  and  confidence  in  God  and  because  of  the  father's 
own  assurance  of  seeing  his  son  again,  the  father  requested  that  those 
who  had  come  to  weep  with  the  family  would  join  in  singing  the  Dox- 
ology  at  the  close  of  the  service.  And  so  "Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow"  they  all  sang  together  as  a  benediction ;  and  that  after- 
noon one  can  imagine  that  the  angel  of  Joy  joined  hands  with  the 
angel  of  Sorrow  in  a  beautiful  ceremony  of  farewell.  It  was  all  so 
fitting,  because  a  rare  soul  had  gone  triumphantly  through  the  gates  of 
death,  one  of  those  rare  souls  whose 

"Echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  grow  forever  and  forever." 

To  those  high  souls,  our  comrades  who  have  "climbed  ahead," 
our  comrades  who  took  the  high  road  and  kept  it  through  days  of 
toiling  and  nights  of  care,  through  times  of  rejoicing  and  hours  of 
sorrow,  through  defeat  as  well  as  victory,  we  raise  our  glad  and  grate- 
ful Te  Deums.  As  we  contemplate  the  name  and  precious  personal- 
ities of  our  co-workers  who  have  departed  this  life,  whose  services  we 
are  tenderly  recalling  in  this  report,  our  comrades  whose  hammerings 
were  so  far  up  in  the  spans  and  arches  of  the  dome  of  life,  we  rejoice, 
even  though  in  our  hearts  there  is  a  deep  longing  for  the  touch  of  their 
friendly  hands.  We  rejoice  ;  for  we  believe  the  trumpets  were  sound- 
ing on  the  other  side,  as  they  went  home. 

"Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

Home  !  Home  !  Home  !  Sweet,  sweet  home !  And  so.  Father,  in 
Thy  gracious  keeping  we  leave  Thy  servants  sleeping. 
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Roll  of  Honor 
Edward  P.  Ayer, 

Chaplain  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  a  man  who  has  left 
the  world  poorer  because  of  the  loss  of  his  life  and  infinitely 
richer  because  of  the  rare  gift  of  his  life. 

Andrew  Jackson  Caldwell, 

Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
a  prince  among  men,  dearly  beloved  by  all  his  associates. 

C.  Schuyler  Davis, 

Member  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  man  of 
unusual  loyalty  and  integrity. 

RosiNA  Ernst, 

For  fifty-four  years  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
woman  of  great  ennobling  influence. 

Hayes  H.  Brooks, 

A  member  of  the  Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind,  deeply 
loved  by  his  associates. 

Roy  Frank, 

Librarian  of  the  Department  of  the  Blind  of  the  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library,  a  faithful  servant. 

Charles  M.  Anderson, 

A  member  of  the  Florida  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  a  song 
writer  of  distinction,  an  active  worker  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

Jennie  Caward  Jackson, 

Teacher,  worker,  and  ever  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  active  in 
securing  helpful  legislation  for  the  blind. 

Edward  F.  Glaser, 

A  member  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  for  seventeen 
years,  helpful  in  securing  beneficial  legislation  for  the  blind. 
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Mrs.  Calvin  S.  Glover, 

Wife  of  Calvin  S.  Glover  who  was  for  two  terms  the  president 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  her  husband 
and  ably  seconded  all  his  efforts. 

Mrs.  Maude  Seaton  Hooper, 

Wife  of  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  Mrs.  Hooper  was  sincerely  loved  by  her  associates 
because  of  her  utterly  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

Julius  Hurliman, 

A  mechanic  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  whose 
work  in  developing  the  stereotyping  machine  and  the  Braille 
writer  has  placed  the  blind  under  great  obligation  to  his  memory. 

Charlotte  Hinman, 

For  many  years  connected  with  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  a  woman  .of  deep  and  sincere  sympathies. 

Robert  Johnson, 

President  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  since  1916,  a 
true  friend  of  the  blind. 

Herman  M.  Immeln, 

President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
for  ten  years  a  worker  among  the  blind,  a  man  of  great  worth. 

H.  A.  Klotz, 

Teacher  of  music  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  for  sixty 
years,  a  notable  record  and  a  great  service. 

J.  Frank  Lumb, 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  for  many  years, 
formerly  teacher  and  principal  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
a  man  of  great  worth  and  service. 

Susan  B.  Murphy, 

Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  for  forty  years, 
always  interested  in  building  character. 
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Frank  H.  Reese, 

For  forty  years  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  energetic,  aspiring,  ever  reaching  out  for  fuller 
knowledge. 

Mrs.  Edward  Curtis  Smith, 

A  pioneer  in  the  work  of  establishing  humanizing  agencices  of 
relief  for  the  blind  of  Vermont. 

Joseph  E.  Vance, 

Formerly  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  and  the  Minnesota  schools 
for  the  blind,  greatly  respected  for  his  work  and  a  most  useful 
and  helpful  servant  of  the  blind. 

Herbert  H.  White, 

Treasurer  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  thirteen 
years  and  for  forty  years  deeply  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  of  Connecticut. 

Douglas  Fox  Wood, 

Opthalmologist  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  for  thirty 
years,  whose  unselfish  service  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  encouragement  of  many. 

William  H.  Cashell, 

Salesman  for  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  ten  years, 
one  whose  energy,  talent  and  cheerfulness  endeared  him  to  all 
who  met  him. 

William  Lowry, 

Founder  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma,  full  blooded 
Indian,  much  beloved  and  respected. 

Decora  Cottle, 

Teacher  in  the  sight  saving  classes  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
from  1920  to  1934,  a  teacher  of  real  distinction. 

H.  Beatrix  Oris  wold. 

Patroness  and  business  manager  of  the  Blind  Players  Club, 
whose  entire  care  and  thought  was  given  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  blind  girls. 
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Alice  A.  Foley, 

By  profession  a  surgical  nurse  who  achieved  eminence  in  her 
field,  unselfishly  took  up  the  duties  of  secretary  and  guide  to  her 
sister,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  home  teacher  of  California,  upon  the 
death  of  their  mother  eighteen  years  ago. 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Chairman 

Bertha  Hanford 

Ethel  T.  Holmes 

Ethel  I.  Parker 

G.  E.  Lineberry 

F.  F.  Livingston 

George  F.  Meyer 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  above  named  persons  were  placed  on  file  by  the  committee. 


REPORT   OF   THE  VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 
COMMITTEE 

At  the  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  this  association  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  June,  1933,  a  resolution  v^^as  adopted  directing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  members  to  study  the 
entire  subject  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind.  The  commit- 
tee was  not  appointed,  however,  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1934. 

It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  entire  subject  could  not  possibly 
be  considered  and  satisfactory  conclusions  reached  in  the  limited 
time  available  before  the  1935  Convention  and  that  in  view  of  the 
other  commitments  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  do  much  more  than  lay  out  a  program  repre- 
senting what  the  committee  ought  ultimately  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  before  making  a  final  report. 

The  subject  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  divides  itself 
naturally  into  two  parts ;  first,  vocational  guidance  for  blind  chil- 
dren, whether  educated  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  or  in 
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special  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and,  second,  vocational  guid- 
ance for  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. , 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  above  parts  or  divisions  there  should  first  be  a  fact  finding 
study  to  determine  how  much  and  what  kind  of  vocational  guid- 
ance has  thus  far  been  attempted  and  is  now  available.  When 
this  fact  finding  study  has  been  concluded  there  should  be  a  study 
of  how  much  and  what  sort  of  vocational  guidance  is  now  pro- 
vided for  seeing  children,  both  in  public  and  private  schools  and 
how  much  and  what  sort  of  vocational  guidance  is  now  available 
for  adults  handicapped  otherwise  than  by  blindness  and  requir- 
ing, because  of  such  handicap,  vocational  guidance  for  their  re- 
habilitation. Finally  it  is  felt  that  based  on  these  studies  the 
committee  should  prepare  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children  and  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  for  blinded 
adults  with  the  idea  fhat  if  and  when  these  programs  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  they 
shall  so  far  as  possible  be  put  into  operation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  realized  that  the  program,  as 
mapped  out,  represents  a  broad  and  yet  an  intensive  piece  of  work, 
no  part  of  which  has,  so  far  as  the  members  of  this  committee 
know,  been  attempted  thus  far.  It  is  believed  that  if  this  program 
can  be  carried  out  efifectively  there  will  be  made  available  to  the 
educators  of  blind  children  and  to  those  interested  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blinded  adults  material  which  will  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful and  which  will  tend  to  make  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
individual  blind  people  not  only  easier,  but  more  in  accord  with 
the  capacities  and  desires  of  the  individuals  who  are  most  con- 
cerned. 

As  a  beginning  of  the  program  outlined,  a  questionnaire  on 
vocational  guidance  for  blind  children  was  prepared  and  was  sent 
out  to  the  executive  heads  of  eighty-three  agencies  responsible 
for  the  education  of  blind  children,  fifty-nine  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  and  twenty-four  public  school  systems  or  classes  in 
which  blind  children  were  receiving  instruction.  A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  report  for  the  record.  Thus  far 
thirty-four  replies  have  been  received,  twenty-two  from  the  heads 
of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  twelve  from  the  heads  of 
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public  school  systems  or  classes.  While  enough  material  has  not 
been  assembled  to  justify  a  complete  analysis  and  the  drawing 
of  conclusions,  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  twenty-two  residential 
schools  whose  replies  have  been  received,  nine  claim  to  have  a 
program  for  vocational  guidance,  while  thirteen  said  that  they 
have  no  such  program.  Of  these  thirteen,  one  reply  says  that  a 
vocational  guidance  program  will  be  inaugurated  in  September, 
1935.  Of  the  day  school  systems  and  classes  three  claim  to  have 
vocational  guidance  programs,  while  nine  say  that  they  have 
not.  Of  the  nine  residential  schools  claiming  to  have  vocational 
guidance  programs,  five  have  vocational  guidance  councillors  or 
committees,  while  four  do  not  have  such  staff  members.  The 
three  day  schools,  which  claim  to  have  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams, all  have  vocational  guidance  councillors  or  advisors.  The 
reason  for  stating  that  schools  claim  to  have  vocational  guidance 
programs  instead  of  stating  that  they  have  them  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible from  the  replies  received  to  determine  in  most  instances 
whether  what  the  given  schools  have  is  really  a  vocational  guid- 
ance program  or  merely  what  each  school  conceives  to  be  such  a 
program.  In  some  schools  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  or  the 
principal  teacher  advises  with  pupils  from  time  to  time  as  to  their 
choice  of  a  vocation,  is  held  to  justify  the  claim  that  the  school 
has  a  vocational  guidance  program.  Vocational  guidance  means 
something  much  more  complete,  something  much  more  system- 
atic than  this, 

A  very  important  element  in  determining  the  existence  and 
effectiveness  of  a  vocational  guidance  program  is  the  nature  and 
completeness  of  the  records  kept  with  respect  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  each  child.  Although  the  questionnaire  sought 
a  set  of  record  blanks  from  each  school  as  well  as  the  record  of  an 
individual  boy  and  an  individual  girl  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, such  material  was  supplied  only  in  one  or  two  cases  and 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  correspond  with  those  who 
have  replied  in  order  to  secure  the  records  sought.  However,  this 
should  be  done  and  all  of  the  schools  that  have  thus  far  not  replied 
sho-uld  be  followed  up  with  a  view  to  securing  complete  informa- 
tion, since  the  success  of  the  committee's  work  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  completeness  of  the  information  obtained, 
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Otherwise  the  committee's  conclusions  will  be  subject  to  valid 
attack  on  the  ground  that  they  are  based  on  incomplete  data. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  and  send  out  a  question- 
naire to  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  adults.  This,  of  course,  is  part  of  the  program  and 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  in  terms  of 
accomplishment  the  committee  has  been  able  to  do  little.  Per- 
haps it  is  better  so  since,  if  the  program  as  outlined,  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  association,  all  of  the  committee's  work  would 
have  to  go  into  the  discard.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  since  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  study  resolved  upon  at  the  last  convention  is  vital  and  should 
be  prosecuted  as  effectively  as  funds  and  time  will  permit. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends : 

1.  That  this  committee  be  continued  for  two  years  with  in- 
structions to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  study  of  vocational 
guidance  as  outlined  in  this  report ; 

2.  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  ask  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  work  with  this  committee  to  the  end  that  the  conclu- 
sions reached  may  represent  the  broadest  possible  view  of  the 
problem  and  to  the  further  end  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  may  act  upon  the  conclusions  reached  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment ; 

3.  That  this  association  ask  all  agencies  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  and  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  blinded  adults  to  cooperate  with  this  com- 
mittee to  the  end  that  its  fact  finding  studies  may  be  completed 
as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible  and  may  at  the  same  time 
warrant  conclusions  based  upon  complete  data. 

Benjamin  Berinstein^   Chairman 
Olin  H.  Burritt 
Jarvis  C.  Worden 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE 

On  December  15,  1934,  L.  L.  Watts,  acting  president  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  exhibits  at  the  Louisville  convention.  In  turn  Mrs. 
Ryder  appointed  Mrs.  Victoria  I.  Cervantes  as  co-chairman  and 
Miss  Edith  Broer  as  assistant.  On  the  following  dates  Mr.  Watts 
appointed  additional  members  to  the  committee : 

January  16,  1935         W.  E.  Bartram,  Ohio 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell,  Oklahoma 

February  28,  1935      Miss  Vernette  Scoggan,  Kentucky 
Miss  Imelda  Rapp,  Kentucky 
John  Each,  Kentucky 
Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  Massachusetts 

May  14,  1935  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Iowa 

Marshall  Parham,  North  Carolina 
Miss  Flossie  Herzfeld,  Alabama 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  New  York 

On  April  16  Mr.  Bartram  advised  that  he  was  unable  to 
accept  membership  on  account  of  illness.  On  May  18  Mrs.  Cul- 
well withdrew  because  of  the  termination  of  her  services  with  the 
Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind.  On  May  28  Miss  Herzfield 
withdrew  because  of  an  operation,  and  on  June  2  Mr.  Hayes 
advised  that  he  could  not  be  in  attendance  at  the  convention  and 
delegated  his  duties  to  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  New  York. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  assumed  her  duties  fortified 
with  no  information  as  to  whether  exhibits  of  this  nature  had  been 
planned  or  held  in  connection  with  former  A.  A.  W.  B.  conventions, 
nor  did  she  attempt  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  an  exhibit  of  this 
nature.  Rather,  it  was  a  part  of  the  program  as  mapped  out  by  the 
acting  president,  and  the  committee  proceeded  to  assemble : 

1.  An   exhibit   from   each  school   for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  appliances  used  by  the  blind. 

3.  An  exhibit  of  recreational  features  available  for  the  blind. 

4.  An  exhibit  of  articles  made  in  adult  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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5-    A  photographic  exhibit  to  show  how  the  blind  are  employed 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
6.    An  exhibit  of  publications  prepared  by  organizations  for  the 

blind. 

The  work  of  this  committee  was  carried  on  entirely  by  corre- 
spondence, which  entailed  voluminous  correspondence  including  letters 
of  inquiry,  instructions,  and  solicitation  of  cooperation.  A  floor  plan 
of  the  space  available  for  the  exhibit  was  secured  and  the  allocation 
of  space  tentatively  decided  upon.  It  was  requested  that  all  exhibits 
be  sent  to  the  convention  headquarters  to  arrive  not  later  than  Satur- 
day, June  22  ;  however,  some  of  the  delegates  preferred  to  bring  their 
exhibits  and  did  so. 

The  first  actual  meeting  of  the  committee  on  exhibits  was  held  in 
Louisville  on  Saturday  morning,  June  22,  at  which  were  present: 

Mrs.  Cervantes,  acting  chairman  (the  chairman  could  not  come  to 
Louisville  until  Monday  morning).  Miss  Broer,  Miss  Rapp,  Mr.  Fach, 
Mr.  Watts,  Miss  Scoggan,  Miss  Parker. 

At  this  meeting  the  allocation  of  space  was  presented  by  the  chair- 
man and  approved  by  the  committee.  Motion  was  also  made  and 
carried,  in  the  usual  order,  to  arrange  the  exhibits  from  the  schools 
and  workshops  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  state  from  which 
they  came.  L.  L.  Watts  was  selected  as  treasurer  and  agreed  to  the 
payment  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  for  all  necessary  expense  incurred. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  actual  work  of  unpacking  and  arranging 
the  exhibits  began.  The  result  you  have  seen.  As  an  individual  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  that  these  exhibits  have  created  an  appropriate  atmo- 
sphere for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  work  for  the  blind. 
While  there  is  some  similarity  in  the  articles  exhibited,  yet  it  pictures 
in  a  tangible  way  the  programs  of  the  various  states. 

As  of  June  25,  1935  (noon)  the  exhibit  consisted  of  : 

ARTICLES   MADE   BY  THE  ADULT   WORKSHOPS   AND 
HOME   WORKERS,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Watts,  from : 

Alabama 

Alabama  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
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Colorado 

Adult  Blind  Home. 

Florida 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Louisiana 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Massachusetts 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota 

Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Missouri 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

New  York 

Exchange  of  the  Brooklyn  Assocation  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Elmira  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Central  Association  for  the  Blind,  Utica. 
Communty  Craft  Weavers,  New  York  City. 
Blind  Work  Association,  Binghamton. 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  Yonkers. 
Brooklyn   Industrial   Home   for  the  Blind   and  individual 
workers. 
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Ohio 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Oregon 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  ■ 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind : 

Harrisburg. 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster 

Rhode  Island 

Blind  Craft  Industries. 

Virginia 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Vermont 

Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Wyoming 

Department  of  Education. 

Canada 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Recapitulation :     Exhibits  from  twenty  states  and  Canada. 
"  "      forty  organizations. 

EXHIBITS  FROM  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Scoggan,  from: 

Alabama 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. 

Arizona 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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Indiana 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Bhnd. 

lozva 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

Kansas 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

Missouri 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nezv  York 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Pennsylvania 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind. 

Washington 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Recapitulation :    Exhibits  from  thirteen  schools. 

EXHIBIT    OF   APPLIANCES    FOR   THE    BLIND   under   the 

direction  of  Mr.  Each  and  Miss  Rapp,  from: 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Howe  Memorial  Press. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  RECREATIONAL  FEATURES  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Parker,  including : 
Chess,  Checkers,  Backgammon,  Puzzles,  Toys,  Tit-Tat-Toe. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  EMPLOYED 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tynan. 

LITERATURE  AND  PUBLICATIONS  gotten  out  by  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind,  solicited  by  Mrs.  Ryder,  and  arranged  for 
exhibit  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 

EXHIBITS    PROMISED   BUT   THAT    DID    NOT   ARRIVE: 

Tucson  Lions  Club,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colo. 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Central  Louisiana  Association  for  the  Blind,  Alexandria,  La. 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Brooklyn  Association  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Association  for  the  Blind,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mecklenburg  Co.  Association  for  the  Blind,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex. 

Red  Cross  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Department  for  the  Blind,  Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Recapitulation :  Thirteen  organizations  promised  exhibits  but 
failed  to  send  them. 

Commendation  is  due  the  Brown  Hotel  and  its  management  for 
their  courtesy  and  cooperation ;  also  to  Mr.  Watts  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  followed  it  to  conclusion  amid  many  dsappointments ;  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  Miss  Rapp  and  Mr.  Each  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  for  their  understanding  and  concerted  efforts ;  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  the  exhibit  committee,  and  to  each  and 
every  organization  that  sent  in  an  exhibit. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  that  every  organization  that  has  an 
exhibit  at  this  convention,  and  that  has  a  representative  present,  be 
responsible  for  the  packing  and  return  of  the  exhibit,  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  convention.     The  original  wrappings  have  been  preserved 
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and  Mr.  Fach  has  promised  to  send  additional  boxes  and  wrapping 
paper  from  the  American  Printing  House  to  faciUtate  the  return  of 
the  exhibits. 

The  return  of  exhibits  from  organizations  that  do  not  have  a 
representative  present  to  be  packed  and  returned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  who  requested  the  exhibit,  i.e. :  Miss  Scoggan  for 
the  schools,  Mr.  Watts  the  workshops,  Mr.  Tynan  the  photographs, 
Mr.  Fach  and  Miss  Rapp  the  appliances.  Miss  Parker  the  recreational 
equipment,  and  Miss  McKay  the  publications. 

The  committee  has  exercised  as  much  care  as  possible  in  the  un- 
packing and  keeping  together  the  articles  sent  in  for  exhibit,  and  will 
exercise  the  same  care  in  the  return  of  the  articles,  but  no  responsibil- 
ity can  be  assumed  for  any  possible  loss  or  damage  to  any  part  of  the 
exhibit. 

There  are  a  few  recommendations  that  I  feel  are  in  order  and 
that  may  be  of  assistance  should  there  be  an  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  next  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention,  i.e. : 

1 .  That  each  article  submitted  be  tagged  both  in  ink  and  Braille 
by  the  organization  submitting  it. 

2.  That  a  suitable  reward  or  honorable  mention  be  given  to  the 
outstanding  exhibits  in  whatever  groups  or  classifications  the 
exhibit  is  divided. 

3.  That  the  showing  of  films  owned  by  the  various  organiza- 
tions be  included  in  the  exhibit. 

4.  That  the  industrial  exhibit  include  only  articles  made  by  the 
blind. 

5.  That  a  written  inventory  be  furnished  with  each  exhibit. 

Mary  E.  Ryder,  Chairman 

Victoria  I.  Cervantes,  Co-chairman 

Edith  Broer 

Ethel  T.  Holmes 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Ethel  I.  Parker 

I  meld  A  Rapp 

Vernette  Scoggan 

John  Fach 

Marshall  Parham 

L.  L.  Watts 
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REPORT   OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Whereas,  The  local  committee  under  the  leadership  of  A.  C. 
Ellis  and  Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  have  done  every- 
thing possible  for  our  comfort  and  success  of  the  convention  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  extend  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Moriarty,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned organizations,  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  making 
our  visit  here  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Whereas,  The  managament  of  the  Brown  Hotel,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  all  of  its  employees,  have  made  our  stay  during  the 
convention  a  pleasant  one ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  June  24-28,  1935,  does  extend  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  all  others  who  contributed  to  our  comfort,  our  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  their  willingness  at  all  times  to  cooperate  in  making 
this  convention  a  success. 

Whereas,  The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  on  duty  at  the  hotel  each 
day  and  evening  during  the  convention  to  assist  and  to  do  a  good 
turn  at  all  times  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  extend  to  these  Scouts,  and  to  the  local  council,  our  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  all  that  they  did  during  the  convention. 

Whereas,  The  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Louisville  have  been 
covering  the  sessions  of  the  convention;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  assembled  expresses  to  the  local 
papers  its  appreciation  for  the  fine  way  in  which  they  have  presented 
the  publicity. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  our  convention  enjoyed  the  programs 
of  Joseph  Henry,  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Music,  and 
the  Simmons  University  Quartette ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  appreciation  to  these  singers  and 
musicians  for  the  splendid  programs  rendered  by  them. 
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Whereas,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  associated  with  work  for 
the  bhnd  for  twenty-eight  years,  has  been  forced  to  discontinue  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  bhnd  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  extend  to  him  its  sincere  regret  for  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  heartiest  felicitations  for  his 
recovery. 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
is  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Harry  Best  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  his 
most  recent  literary  contribution  dealing  with  the  blind  and  blindness 
in  the  United  States  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sixteenth  biennal  convention  of  this  associa- 
tion meeting  in  Louisville  go  on  record  thanking  Dr.  Best  for  this 
splendid  literary  contribution,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this  associa- 
tion be  instructed  to  send  Dr.  Best  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  that 
the  said  resolution  be  spread  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  this 
convention. 

Whereas,  Learning  to  read  Braille  is  a  slow  process  for  the 
average  blind  adult ;  and 

Whereas,  The  numerous  abbreviations  and  contractions  are 
difficult  for  most  beginners  ;  and 

Whereas,  Much  of  the  material  in  Grade  One  is  of  a  juvenile 
character ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  reading-  for  middle-aged  and  elderly 
persons,  the  printing  houses  of  the  country  be  requested  to  print  a 
number  of  short  stories  or  interesting  sketches  in  Grade  One,  said 
printing  be  on  one  side  of  the  page  only;  and  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  said  material  be  inexpensively  bound  and  that 
the  dots  be  clear  and  distinct,  and,  further,  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  grant  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
herein  stated  ;  and  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  convention  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  be  requested  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  growing 
demand  for  more  popular  literature ;  and,  furthermore,  that  an  effort 
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be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  determine  how  many  copies  of  books  provided 
by  the  United  States  Government  should  be  printed  in  order  to  meet 
this  demand. 

Resolved,  That  the  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  place  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  the  appointment  of  a  federal  commission  of  industrialists  to 
work  with  the  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  to  make  a  survey  of  indus- 
trial conditions  and  cooperate  with  existing  state  agencies  in  this 
work. 

Whereas,  There  is  need  for  a  study  of  the  facts  and  factors 
which  determine  the  relationship  between  the  manufacturer  of  goods 
by  the  blind  in  special  workshops  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  in 
regular  industry ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  likewise  need  for  a  study  of  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  goods  made  by  the  blind  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  likewise  need  for  the  working  out  of  a 
national  program  of  marketing  such  goods  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  that  the  President  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  to  make  a  study  of  the  facts  and  factors 
which  determine  the  relations  between  the  manufacture  of  goods  by 
the  blind  in  special  workshops  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  regu- 
lar industry,  as  well  as  a  study  of  methods  of  production  and  market- 
ing of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  and  to  report  the  results  of  said  study 
with  its  recommendations  at  the  next  biennial  convention  ;  and  further, 
be  it  _ 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  also  be  authorized  to  include 
in  its  study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  national  council  on  reciprocal 
sales,  marketing,  etc. 

WiLLiAivr  E.  Allen,  Chairman 
Ralph  H.  Campbell 
Daniel  M.  Coleman 
Leonard  A.  Robinson 
Georgia  D.  Trader 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

(As  of  June  15,  1935) 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  June  23,  1933 $1,326.57 

Proceeds  from  printed  reports 355-00 

Interest    on    World    Council    and    Shotwell 

Legacy  Funds 16.42 

Donation  from  Perkins  Alumnae  Association..  3.00 

Dues  and  registration  fees 851.29 

Refund  on  travel  86.75 

Code  Committee 355-00 

Legislative  Committee 45-i8 

Type  Committee 156.64 

Hadley  gift    64.00 

Total $3,259-85     $3,259-85 

Disbursements 

Printing  and  stationery $     60.38 

Miscellaneous : 

Postage,  telegrams,  flowers,  etc 112.70 

Badges  and  cards 16.66 

Printing  of  reports  588.19 

Travel  expenses  for  executive  committee 89.36 

Tax  on  checks  .56 

Stenographic  services  at  convention  34-00 

Code  Committee 355-00 

Legislative  Committee 45-i8 

Type  Committee 299.72 

Total $1,601.75       1,601.75 

Balance  on  hand,  June  15,  1935 $1,658.10 
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Balance  divided  as  follows : 

World  Council  $    193.00 

Shotwell  Legacy 100.00 

Interest  on  Shotwell  Legacy  and  World 

Council  Funds  16.42 

Hadley  Gift 64.00 

Unrestricted  funds 1,284.68 

Amount  in  savings  bank  account 

Balance  in  checking  account  with  Merchants 
National  Bank  


$    309.4s 
1,348.68 


Special  Accounts 

Receipts  Disbursements  Balance 
World  Council  and  Shot- 
well     Legacy     Funds 

and  Interest $309.42          $309.42 

Hadley  gift  64.00          64.00 

Printed  reports   530.55  588.19  57.64  (Deficit)* 

tCode  Committee   355-00  355-oo         

Legislative  Committee....  45.18  45.18          

Type  Committee 156.64  299.72  143.08  (Deficit)* 

F.  B.  Ierardi,,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  audited  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  cover- 
ing the  period  beginning  June  29,  1933,  and  ending  June  15,  1935. 
We  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  our  report. 


*  The  deficits  for  the  printing  of  reports  and  for  the  type  committee  have 
been  paid  from  the  unrestricted  funds  of  the  organization. 

t  The  money  advanced  to  the  Code  Committee  by  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  for  its  v^rork  in  securing  exemption  from  the  codes  amounted 
to  $408.81.  Amount  raised  from  assessments  to  industrial  shops  —  $355.  Bal- 
ance due  Brooklyn  Home  —  $125.81. 
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Submitted  herewith  is  a  statement  of  income  and  expenditures 
for  the  several  working  accounts,  a  statement  of  income  from  a  Special 
Permanent  Fund,  and  a  cash  summary  of  all  accounts. 

Income  for  the  period  audited  showed  a  slight  gain  over  the 
period  covered  by  the  preceding  audit,  due  chiefly  to  contributions 
made  for  special  purposes.  Expenditures  were  slightly  lower,  but 
include  the  disbursement  of  special  income  monies.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  report  that  the  expenditures  for  expenses  of  the  executive 
committee  have  been  reduced  by  $1,120  from  the  expenses  during  the 
preceding  two-year  period. 

In  the  course  of  our  examination,  we  examined  the  bank  vouch- 
ers and  reconciled  the  cash  in  bank  with  the  bank  statements  and  pass- 
books. We  have  made  comprehensive  verifications  of  the  transactions 
recorded  on  the  books  of  account,  and  of  the  supporting  invoices  pre- 
sented for  our  inspection.  Income  verification  was  limited  to  the 
tracing  of  recorded  receipts  to  their  deposit  in  the  bank,  no  published 
list  of  members  being  available. 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman 
Frank  A.  Wrench 
S.  M.  Green 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROVISIONS 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  president  to  determine  how  the 
newly  adopted  constitution  should  be  put  into  effect  gave  the  matter 
careful  consideration  and  reported  to  the  convention  on  June  27th 
substantially  as  follows : 

The  officers  elected  on  June  27,  1935,  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  elected  at  the  1937  convention.  Since  the  new  constitu- 
tion is  to  go  into  effect  at  the  close  of  the  1935  convention  the  titles 
of  the  officers  will  be  those  provided  for  in  the  new  constitution ; 
namely,  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary-General, Treasurer. 

Within  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  1935  convention  the 
secretary-general  shall  classify  all  of  the  members  of  the  association 
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according  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  constitution  and  shall  send 
to  each  member  a  notice  specifying  the  division  and  group  in  which 
such  member  has  been  placed.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  mailing 
of  such  notice  any  member  may  notify  the  secretary-general  of  any 
objection  he  may  have  to  his  classification.  Such  objections  shall  be 
passed  on  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  If  a  member  does  not  file  any  objection  within  the 
time  specified,  his  classification  shall  stand  as  fixed  by  the  secretary- 
general. 

The  secretary-general  shall  prepare  and  have  ready  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  1937  convention  a  list  of  the  members  in  each  group  and 
on  the  second  da}^  of  the  1937  convention,  as  required  by  the  new 
constitution,  each  group  shall  elect  its  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. When  this  has  been  done  the  board  of  directors  shall  meet  and 
organize  and  shall  then  proceed  to  perform  its  duties  as  provided  in 
the  new  constitution. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    NOMINATIONS 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  association,  your  nominat- 
ing committee  was  appointed  from  the  membership  in  good  standing 
as  follows : 

E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Berinstein,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Settles,  Florida 
William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts 
Edward  A.  Molineaux,  New  York  City 

This  committee  actively  assumed  its  duties  on  the  opening  of  the 
convention  and  has  endeavored  by  every  reasonable  means  to  ascertain 
the  desires  of  the  members  in  attendance,  as  to  those  who  might  be 
nominated  for  election  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

Your  committee  held  two  meetings,  the  first  on  June  25;  the 
second  on  June  26.    The  constitution  was  examined ;  also  the  list  of 
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members  in  good  standing.  After  careful  consideration  of  all  sug- 
gestions, your  commttee  agreed  to  recommend  the  following  members 
of  this  association  for  election : 

fPresident,  Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia 
fFirst  Vice-President,  Col.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky 
fSecond  Vice-President,  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  Canada 
fTreasurer,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Massachusetts 
fSecretary,  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 

E.  A.  Baker^  Chairman 
Doris  Berinstein 
Clarence  J.  Settles 
William  H.  McCarthy 
Edward  A.  Molineaux 


SUNDRY   MOTIONS   ADOPTED 

Voted:  That  the  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Latimer's  paper  be 
adopted  as  a  motion  of  this  convention.  This  paragraph  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  or  its  successor,  by  whatever  name 
known,  appoint  a  Committee  on  Placement  (preferably  not  more  than 
five  persons)  to  work  out  a  practical  program  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  this  paper  and  to  make  equally  practical  recommendations 
looking  toward  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram." 

Voted:  That  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  this  association  are 
due  our  distinguished  president  for  the  manner  in  which  he  accepted 
the  duties  assigned  to  him  on  the  untimely  passing  of  our  late  presi- 
dent, and  for  the  very  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
work  and  for  the  very  fine  and  really  unusual  way  in  which  he  has 
conducted  this  convention. 

Voted  :  That  the  chairman  appoint  three  additional  members  to 
the  Committee  on  Constitution,  to  serve  between  now  (June  25)  and 
tomorrow  evening  at  8:15  o'clock. 

tElected. 
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Voted:  That  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  be  con- 
tinued and  that  its  present  members  be  reappointed  to  serve  until  ex- 
perience shows  that  their  work  for  the  blind  in  this  connection  has 
been  completed. 

Voted:  That  we  accept  the  report  of  the  American  Braille 
Commission  as  given  by  Miss  Foley  and  that  we  extend  to  the  com- 
mittee a  vote  of  thanks  for  its  very  good  work. 

Voted  :  That  the  proposed  constitution  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee with  certain  grammatical  and  typographical  changes,  to  which 
Mr.  Dowling  has  called  our  attention,  be  adopted. 

Voted  :  That  the  article  "the"  in  the  name  of  the  organization 
as  printed  in  the  constitution  be  stricken  out  so  that  the  official  name 
shall  not  be  preceded  by  the  word  "the." 

Voted:  That  Article  3,  Section  i,  in  the  constitution  read  "All 
persons  in  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States"  instead  of  "All  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

Voted  :  That  the  constitution  as  approved  and  adopted  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  constitution  and  that  it  take  effect  immediately  at 
the  close  of  this  convention. 

Voted:  That  the  by-laws  as  read  be  adopted  as  the  by-laws  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  take  effect  at 
the  same  time  as  the  constitution  is  to  take  effect. 

Voted:  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  not  more 
than  five  members,  of  whom  the  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be 
one,  to  determine  the  proper  and  best  method  of  putting  the  new 
constitution  into  effect,  and  to  report  at  tomorrow  evening's  (June  27) 
session  of  this  convention. 

Voted  :  That  the  practices  of  such  organizations  (not  legiti- 
mately managed  and  erroneously  represented  to  the  public)  be  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  of  this  assocation  for  its  action. 

Voted:  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  draft  a  suitable 
letter  of  greetings  and  send  it  in  night  letter  form  to  Edward  M. 
VanCleve. 

Voted  :  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  telegraph  the  House 
Conference  Committee  in  the  name  of  this  association  urging  it  to 
recommend  adoption  of  Title  10,  Economic  Security  Bill,  in  same 
form  as  it  has  passed  the  Senate. 
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TELEGRAMS    SENT    AND    RECEIVED 

Honorable  Pat  Harrison, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hundreds  of  workers  for  the  bind  from  all  states,  assembled  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  this  week,  at  convention  of  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  BHnd,  grateful  to  Senate  and  your  commit- 
tee for  favorable  consideration  of  Title  lo.  Economic  Security  Bill. 
Hope  for  favorable  acceptance  of  amended  form  by  House  Confer- 
ence Committee.  Will  appreciate  your  friendly  interest  in  behalf  of 
this  measure. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary. 


Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  assembled  in 
convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  this  week,  respectfully  urges 
House  Conference  Committee  to  accept  Title  lO  of  Economic  Security 
Bill  in  same  form  as  it  has  passed  the  Senate.  Blind  people  in  every 
state  interested  and  expectant.  Hope  for  successful  passage  of  bill 
as  outlined  herewith.    Grateful  to  you  for  consideration  and  assistance. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary. 


Miss  Helen  Keller, 
Forest  Hills, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Friends  assembled  here  at  convention  of  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  extend  friendly  greetings  on  your  birthday 
(June  27).  Wish  you  well  in  all  your  notable  endeavors.  Our 
thoughts  encompass  Mrs.  Macy  as  well.    Hope  for  her  recovery  and 

welfare. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Edward  M.  VanCleve, 
999  Pelham  Parkway, 
New  York  City. 

Your  name  spoken  affectionately  and  with  appreciation  at  open- 
ing session  of  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention.  Greetings  to  you  and  Mrs. 
VanCleve.  Friends  here  miss  you  and  recall  how  always  you  have 
assisted  and  inspired.    Best  wishes  now  and  always. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary. 


Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  all  kind  expressions  and  with  best 
wishes  for  this  notable  occasion  of  our  organization's  assembly,  I 
send  you  my  affectionate  greetings  and  hope  to  join  you  when  next 
we  meet  and  renew  associations  mutually  helpful  and  inspiring.  Mrs. 
VanCleve  heartily  joins  in  this  message. 

Edward  M.  VanCleve. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  L.  L.  Watts,  as  the  newly  elected 
president,  appointed  the  following  committees  : 

Production  and  Marketing 
William  E.  Bartram,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman 
Edward  A.  Molineaux,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  H.  McCarthy,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  E.  Ryder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
D.  M.  Coleman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Grace  S.  Harper,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  D.  Chadwick,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mary  W.  Eastman,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
■  E.  F.  Costigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Placement 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  Chairman. 
Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  Co-chairman. 
M.  I.  Tynan,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  L.  Broun,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
G.  E.  Wise,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MEMBERS    REGISTERED    AT    CONVENTION 

There  were  190  members  of  the  association  who  registered  at  the 


convention,  as  follows : 

New  York -30 

Ohio      .........  23 

Missouri 13 

Indiana 12 

Illinois 10 

Virginia     .......  9 

Connecticut 7 

Kentucky        7 

Massachusetts 7 

Pennsylvania 7 

California 6 

Wisconsin 6 

District  of  Columbia   ...  5 

Michigan 5 

Kansas 4 

Arkansas   . 3 

Canada       3 

Florida 3 

Total 


Iowa 3 

Minnesota 3 

New  Jersey 3 

Louisiana 2 

Maryland 2 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho     

Mississippi 

North  Carolina  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina  .... 
Vermont 


—  190 
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Directory  of  National  Agencies 
for  the  Blind 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKERS 
FOR  THE   BLIND 

STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
Hartford.  Conn. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  is  a  lay 
organization  whose  expressed  objects  are:  "The  consideration  and 
promotion  of  the  education,  employment,  advancement,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  inhabitants  of  North  America  and  the  American 
dependencies  through  such  measures  and  agencies  as  may  be  deemed 
best  adapted  to  their  needs." 

Membership  is  open  to  all  adult  persons,  residents  of  North 
America  or  any  American  dependency,  engaged  or  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  association  holds  its  convention  biennially,  usually  in  the 
month  of  June  at  the  time  and  place  prescribed  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  Proceedings  of  such  convention  are  distributed  to  each 
of  its  members.  » 

The  association  appoints  two  representatives  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Project  on  Books  for  the 
Blind,  and  two  representatives  on  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
which  is  charged  with  the  interpretation  and  application  of  rules  in 
the  publication  of  Braille  books  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
cooperates  with  a  similar  committee  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a-  unformity  in  the  printing  of  Braille  among  all  English- 
speaking  peoples. 


THE   AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY 

BIBLE  HOUSE,   ASTOR   PLACE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Society's  service  to  the  sightless,  during  I934»  attained  a 
doubly  honorable  record.  At  home,  5,069  volumes  of  embossed" 
Scripture  were  distributed  in  fourteen  languages  and  systems.  Abroad,. 
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939  of  these  large  volumes  were  distributed  in  nine  languages  and 
systems,  making  a  total  of  6,008  volumes  for  the  year. 

The  year  1935  also  marks  the  centennial  of  the  service  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  to  those  who  read  with  their  finger  tips.  It 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that,  during  these  one  hundred  years, 
100,393  embossed  volumes  were  distributed  at  home.  Abroad,  15,590 
embossed  volumes  have  been  distributed,  up  to  the  end  of  1934,  by 
eleven  foreign  agencies  ;  the  bulk,  12,076,  by  the  Japan  Agency,  which 
has  the  high  distinction  of  publishing  the  whole  Bible  in  embossed 
form  for  the  blind  of  the  land  it  serves.  Japanese  is  the  only  far  east- 
ern language  to  have  the  whole  Bible  in  embossed  form ;  sharing  this 
distinction  with  English,  Welsh,  German  and  Arabic.  Altogether, 
at  home  and  abroad,  115,983  embossed  volumes  have  been  supplied  to 
the  blind  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  twenty-five  languages  and 
systems. 

An  extra  feature  of  the  year  was  the  presentation  at  Christmas 
time  of  the  Society's  small  volume  of  "Scripture  Passages"  in  Braille 
to  1,517  pupils  in  thirty-six  institutions  for  the  blind,  in  response  to 
requests. 

The  centennial  of  this  work  is  being  further  marked  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  whole  Bible  in  Standard  English  Braille,  Interpoint:  the 
production  of  the  volume  of  "Scripture  Passages"  in  Moon,  and  also 
in  the  new  talking  book  form.  More  copies  of  this  volume  of  "Scrip- 
ture Passages"  have  been  circulated  than  of  any  other  book  ever  em- 
bossed in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind,  so  far  as  records  have 
revealed  —  over  9,000  having  been  published.  The  Society  supplies, 
to  or  for  the  blind,  this  volume  of  "Scripture  Passages"  in  Braille,  New 
York  Point,  and  Moon,  at  25  cents  each. 

All  of  its  volumes,  to  or  for  the  blind,  though  they  cost  from  $2 
to  $8  each,  are  sold  at  this  special  25-cent  price,  plus  postage  which 
averages  five  cents,  in  order  to  make  them  more  accessible.  This  is 
possible  through  the  support  of  Christian  friends  who  are  glad  to  con- 
tribute the  difference  between  the  special  price  and  the  actual  cost  of 
the  volumes. 

Distribution  in  this  country  is  made  from  the  Society's  headquar- 
ters, Bible  House,  New  York.  Abroad  it  is  accomplished  through  the 
foreign  agencies  of  the  society. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1919, 
is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  devoted  solely  to  the  service 
of  the  sightless.  Its  endeavor  is  to  relieve  the  terrible  handicap 
of  blindness  and  to  bring  light  and  cheer  into  the  dark  and  isolated 
world  in  which  the  blind  are  compelled  to  live. 

The  Brotherhood  works  in  co-operation  with  federal  and 
state  institutions,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, schools  for  the  blind,  welfare  associations,  fraternal  'orders, 
and  other  groups  of  socially-minded  citizens ;  and  gives  ready 
support  to  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightless.  Its  activ- 
ities are  not  meant  to  duplicate  those  of  local  agencies,  but  to 
supplement  their  work  and  assist  the  blind  in  ways  not  covered 
by  other  organizations. 

The  Brotherhood  was  founded  in  1919,  by  F.  A.  Baker,  to 
provide  free  reading  matter  for  the  blind,  and  has  published  over 
10,000  volumes  in  Braille,  donating  them  to  libraries  and  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  Brotherhood  publishes  the  "All  Story  Braille  Maga- 
zine," the  only  all-fiction  periodical  for  the  adult  blind  in  America, 
reproducing  in  Braille  selected  stories  from  the  most  popular  ink- 
print  magazines.  This  monthly,  sent  without  charge,  circulates 
widely  in  every  state,  and  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  sightless 
readers. 

The  Brotherhood  has  recently  enlarged  the  scope  of  its 
nation-wide  undertaking  to  include  various  forms  of  personal 
service  to  the  blind,  conducting  a  clearing-house  for  information 
of  particular  interest  to  them  ;  sponsoring  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  in  their  homes,  providing  materials,  tools,  etc.,  offer- 
ing instructions  in  Braille,  by  mail,  furnishing  especially  designed 
white  canes,  and  Braille  slates  for  use  in  writing. 

The  Brotherhood  operates  on  a  non-sectarian  and  non-com- 
mercial basis.  All  its  services  as  well  as  its  publications  are  free. 
The  work  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
thoughtful  friends  of  the  blind.  The  home  office  and  publication 
plant  is  at  184  So.  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  while 
the  central  headquarters,  are  at  218  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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THE    AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR 
THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  WEST  16TH    STREET 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  an  organization 
nationwide  in  scope,  designed  to  promote  those  interests  of  the  blind 
which  cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local  agencies.  Among  its 
activities  are  the  following : 

Research  in  such  fields  as  :  Education,  Vocational  opportunities. 
Social  adjustment.  Statistics,  Legislation,  Mechanical  appliances,  such 
as  the  new  Braille  Typewriter,  and  the  development  of  methods  of 
publishing  for  the  blind,  including  the  Talking  Book,  which  uses  the 
principle  of  a  long-playing  phonograph  record. 

Consultation  Service. — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  com- 
prehensive information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on 
education,  vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  and  other  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind. 

Field  Service. — Assistance  is  rendered  to  state  and  community 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  the 
organization  of  new  activities,  and  the  education  of  the  public.  Assist- 
ance is  also  given  in  the  organization  of  state  and  local  committees  to 
provide  Talking  Book  machines  for  blind  persons  who  are  financially 
unable  to  purchase  them. 

Library  Service. — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered 
the  facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of  about  6,000  books, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare. 

Publications. — Two  magazines  of  special  interest  to  workers 
for  the  blind  are  published  (in  both  inkprint  and  Braille)  ;  The 
"Teacher's  Forum"  for  instructors  of  blind  children,  and  the  "Out- 
look for  the  Blind"  for  all  workers  for  the  blind.  Books  and  pamphlets 
of  professional  interest  are  also  published  from  time  to  time. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals. — The  Foundation  offers  certain 
services  to  blind  individuals,  including 

Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind. 
Scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  for  their  vocational 
preparation. 
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Arrangements  for  the  one-fare  privilege  for  blind  persons 
and  their  guides  on  certain  railways,  steamship  lines,  and 
bus  lines. 

Discount  service  on  radios  and  watches. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation. — The  Foundation  is  sup- 
ported principally  by  annual  contributions  and  memberships.  Pro- 
fessional membership  is  open  to  any  person  actively  engaged  in  or 
connected  ivith  work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind,  upon  pay- 
ment of  $2  or  more  per  annum.  A  professional  member  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  the  ''Teachers  Forum,"  and 
certain  other  publications  of  the  Foundation  as  issued. 


THE   BRAILLE    BIBLE    SOCIETY,   INC. 

739   NORTH  VERMONT   AVENUE, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

The  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  received  its  charter  from  the 
State  of  California  in  1927  as  a  non-sectarian  institution  to  print  and 
distribute  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

The  first  volumes  of  the  King  James  version  in  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  was  published  in  1923. 
By  February,  1924,  the  complete  Bible,  bound  in  twenty-one  volumes, 
was  available  in  that  form. 

An  interpoint  edition  was  published  in  1927-28,  the  first  Braille 
Bible  ever  printed  in  America  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Upwards  of  15,000  volumes  have  been  distributed  to  the  English- 
reading  blind  throughout  the  world,  free  or  at  prices  representing  only 
a  fraction  of  the  distributing  cost. 

The  Society  derives  its  funds  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  public. 


THE    BRAILLE    INSTITUTE    OF    AMERICA,    INC. 

741    NORTH  VERMONT  AVENUE, 
Los  Angeles,  California 
The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  to  acquire 
and  extend  the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincor- 
porated philanthropic  institution,  founded  in  1919. 
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The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Institute  are  in  general : 

EstabHshment  of  a  nationwide  organization  devoted  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  Hterature  in  raised  type  and  upon  sound  reproduction 
records,  together  with  instruments  for  the  use  thereof,  for  the  blind 
and  partially  blind,  individually ;  and  to  furnish  such  literature  to 
libraries  and  institutions  conducting  lending  departments  for  the  blind 
free  or  otherwise,  but  never  at  a  price  to  exceed  the  actual  publishing 
cost. 

Sponsorship  of  such  other  humanitarian  activities  as  promise  to 
promote  the  social,  economic,  professional  and  literary  welfare  of  the 
blind  not  being  fully  covered  by  other  agencies,  public  or  private. 

Its  activities  include : 

Free  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  reading  and  writing  raised 
print  and  in  typewriting. 

Free  library  service  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  nation. 

Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  printed  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types,  on  a  non-profit  basis  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay.  These 
magazines  now  include  three  monthlies,  "The  Braille  Mirror"  and 
"March  of  Events,"  printed  in  Braille,  and  the  first  magazine  ever  to 
be  published  in  America  in  Moon  type,  "New  Moon." 

Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  social  welfare,  business  guidance 
and  placement,  its  object  being  to  find  employment  or  business  loca- 
tions for  the  able-bodied  blind  in  the  trades  and  professions ;  to  assist 
them  by  way  of  loans  until  they  are  successfully  established,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  become  self-supporting.  The  bureau  also  assists 
the  blind  who  for  good  reasons  cannot  be  successfully  rehabilitated 
for  gainful  occupations  and  who  may  not  be  eligible  for  governmental 
aid. 

The  following  classes  of  membership  are  offered  by  the  Braille 
Institute  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  its  vari- 
ous activities : 

Participating $        i.oo  per  annum 

Patron 5.00 

Supporting 10.00 

Contributing 25.00 

Associate .  50.00 

Sustaining 100.00 

Life 1,000.00 
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THE   CANADIAN    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

NATIONAL  OFFICE:    186  BEVERLEY  STREET, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Over  a  territory  larger  than  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  extends  its  service  to  the  sightless 
people  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  For  purposes  of  administration 
this  vast  field  is  separated  into  six  divisions.  Each  division  is  auto- 
nomous, having  its  superintendent,  its  board  of  management  and  its 
administrative  staff.  Each  division  is  self-supporting  and  the  funds 
raised,  either  through  provincial  grants,  public  subscriptions  or  private 
donations  are  administered  in  the  division. 

Although  self-supporting,  the  various  units  are  linked  together 
through  the  National  Council  of  the  Institute,  a  central  board,  upon 
which  there  are  representatives  from  every  division.  Thus,  even 
though  they  operate  as  separate  units,  they  constitute  one  body.  The 
bond  uniting  them  is  very  real  and  thoroughly  recognized. 

The  National  Headquarters  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  activ- 
ities. At  the  National  Office  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  Canada  as  a 
whole  is  studied  from  complete  reports  furnished  by  the  divisions. 
If  something  goes  wrong  with  a  workshop  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  the 
home  teaching  stafif  begins  to  weaken  in  British  Columbia,  National 
Office  is  ready  to  advise  and  to  help.  When  one  of  the  divisions 
experiments  with  something  new  in  the  way  of  employment  for  the 
blind,  the  information  concerning  the  discovery  is  at  once  available 
to  all  the  other  divisions.  National  Office  is  a  clearing-house  and  co- 
ordinating agency  for  all  work  for  the  blind. 

As  a  result  of  the  "set-up"  outlined,  Canada  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  practically  no  over-lapping  efifort  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion.  The  public 
is  not  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of  organizations,  each  one  clamoring 
for  recognition  and  support  and  claiming  superiority  in  its  methods 
in  the  nature  of  its  achievements.  In  some  countries  where  geo- 
graphical conditions  or  mistaken  local  patriotism  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  scores  of  competing  "blind  welfare"  agencies,  the  price  paid 
by  the  blind  people  themselves  for  the  resulting  confusion  and  com- 
petition is  beyond  computation.  Canada  is  endeavoring  to  profit  from 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  experience  of  older  countries. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

1   NORWAY    STREET, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Trustees  Under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One 
Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  publish  in  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  the  following  titles,  books  written  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy : 

Science  and  Health  With  Key  to  the  Scriptures 
The  Christian  Science  Textbook,  used  with  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  in  five  volumes,  interpointed,  size  1 1  x  1 1  inches, 
weight  17  pounds  4  ounces.  When  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  1924,  this  publication  was  issued  in  the  largest  edition 
ever  published  in  Braille.  The  cost  to  produce  is  about  $25  a  set,  of 
which  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  bear  one-half, 
making  the  selling  price  $12.50  per  set,  net. 

RUDIMENTAL  DiVINE  SCIENCE  AND  No  AND  YeS 

One  side  printing,  size  12^  x  125^  x  i^  inches,  $2  per  copy. 

Unity  of  Good 
One  side  printing,  size  12^  x  125^  x  i5/^  inches,  $2  per  copy. 

Retrospection  and  Introspection 
Interpointed,  size  11^x11^x2  inches.    $3.50  per  copy. 
Under  this  Trust  there  is  also  published  in  Moon  Type  Mrs. 

Eddy's  book.  Christian  Healing,  a  sermon  delivered  in  Boston,  60 

cents  per  copy. 


The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  located  at 
One  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  operating  under  another 
Trust,  publishes  the  following  items  in  Braille,  Grade  One  ond  a 
Half : 

The  Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons 

Issued  monthly,  all  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and 
Health  being  brailled  in  full.  One  year  (twelve  issues),  $2.50;  six 
months,  $1.25  ;  three  months,  65  cents  ;  single  copy,  25  cents. 
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The  Herald  of  Christian  Science 
Issued  quarterly,  contains  articles,  editorials,  and  testimonies  of 
healing.    One  year,  $i.oo;  six  months,  50  cents  ;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  ''Perception"  contains  twelve  articles  and 
two  poems  reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel, interpointed,  $1  per  copy. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Answers  to  Questions  Concerning 
Christian  Science;"  by  Edward  A.  Kimball,  C.  S.  D.,  interpointed, 
$1-35  per  copy. 


THE   CINCINNATI    LIBRARY    SOCIETY    FOR 
THE    BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
March,  1901.  The  funds  for  the  books  were  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  the  books  deposited  in  the  public  library. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society,  readings  were  started 
by  volunteers  and  monthly  entertainments  were  arranged.  There 
was  also  a  weekly  class  in  instruction  in  reading  and  fancy  work. 
The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  sends  sewing  and  other  work 
to  the  library  each  week  to  be  distributed  among  the  workers. 

Recently  the  department  for  the  blind  was  moved  to  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  Library  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Printing  Shop.  There  are  now  over  1,900  volumes  in  Braille, 
Moon  Type  and  a  small  collection  of  New  York  Point.  Over  5,000 
volumes  are  circulated  from  this  department  each  month.  Besides 
the  books  in  embossed  type  there  are  now  a  number  of  talking  books 
and  these  are  distributed  among  about  seventy  of  our  borrowers.  We 
now  have  a  total  of  nearly  1,400  borrowers. 


THE  CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

The  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  established  in  May, 
1903.  It  was  the  former  home  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  and  was 
given  to  the  Misses  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader  by  the  late 
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William  A.  Proctor.    It  is  located  on  a  farm  of  twenty  nine  acres  and 
is  nine  miles  from  the  heart  of  Cincinnati. 

Clovernook  is  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind  girls  and  women 
and  there  are  two  special  industries.  These  occupations  are  carried 
on  in  a  shop  about  150  feet  back  of  the  residence.  Guide  rails  out- 
line the  walks  leading  to  the  shop,  so  the  girls  can  go  to  and  from  it 
unassisted.  One  of  the  industries  is  that  of  printing  Braille  books  and 
magazines.  The  stereotyping,  proof-reading,  collating,  folding  and 
sewing  of  the  books  is  all  done  by  the  blind  girls  as  well  as  the  bind- 
ing of  the  magazines.  Twenty  two^  blind  girls  are  employed  in  this 
department.  The  other  industry  is  that  of  weaving  rag  rugs,  automo- 
bile blankets,  luncheon  sets,  woolen  scarfs,  knitting  bags  and  porch 
pillows ;  about  twelve  are  employed  in  this  department.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  work  in  the  shop  do  hand  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting. 

There  are  now  thirty  nine  in  residence  at  Clovernook  and  a  num- 
ber of  entertainments  and  picnics  are  arranged  for  their  pleasure. 
Besides  this  thev  go  to  concerts  and  the  theatre; 


THE  GOSPEL  TRUMPET  COMPANY 

Anderson,  Ind. 

In  connection  with  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Company  is  maintained 
a  department  for  the  blind. 

Here  we  publish  the  Sunday  School  Monthly  for  adults ; 
Braille  edition,  per  year,  $2.50;  New  York  Point  edition,  per  year, 
$1.50. 

Junior  Sunday  School  Monthly,  per  year,  $2  (Braille  only). 

Gospel  Trumpet  for  the  Blind,  Revised  Braille  or  New  York 
Point,  published  monthly,  per  year,  $1.50.  Samples  sent  free  on 
request. 

We  publish  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  small  books,  in  both 
Revised  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  and  will  gladly  furnish  a  list  of 
these  on  request. 

We  also  maintain  a  free  circulating  library,  entirely  of  religious 
literature.     It  is  non-sectarian  in  nature,  and  we  will  gladly  furnish 
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reading  lists  in  Braille  or  Point,  as  desired.  Please  Be  Sure  to  Men- 
tion Type  When  Writing. 

Our  work  is  done  by  blind  people,  excepting  the  few  tasks  that 
require  sight.  The  manager  of  the  department  for  the  blind  is  Miss 
Grace  DeFore,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


THE    JEWISH    BRAILLE    INSTITUTE    OF 
AMERICA,   INC. 

1825   HARRISON   AVENUE, 
New  York  City- 
Received  its   charter  as   a   non-profit   membership  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  April  22,  1931. 

Objectives:  To  compile  an  authoritative  census  of  the  Jewish 
blind  of  America  and  throughout  the  world; 

To  publish  a  Braille  magazine  devoted  to  Jewish  cultural  inter- 
ests, for  free  distribution  among  'the  Jewish  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  ; 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  circulating  library  of  Braille  books 
of  distinctive  Jewish  interest ; 

To  adapt  the  Moon  system  for  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  Yiddish  speaking  blind  ; 

To  adapt  an  International  Hebrew  Braille  code  to  be  followed  by 
the  development  of  Hebrew  literature  in  Braille ;  and 

To  provide  religious  instruction  to  Jewish  blind  children  at  home 
and  in  state  schools  for  the  blind. 

Of  the  objectives  listed  above,  the  following  have  been  realized 
at  the  time  this  brief  report  is  written  —  July  26,  1935  : 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review,  founded  in  August,  193 1,  has  main- 
tained regular  monthly  publication  except  for  a  four  months'  suspen- 
sion in  1933,  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Although  primarily  intended 
for  the  Jewish  blind,  the  magazine  is  also  greatly  appreciated  by  many 
non-Jewish  readers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  circulating  library,  consisting  largely  of  hand  transcribed 
books  was  opened  for  circulation  in  September,  1932.  The  library, 
too,  is  open  to  borrowers  of  all  faiths. 
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In  cooperation  with  a  committee  abroad,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Israelitische  Blinden  Institut  of  Vienna,  Austria,  and  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Jerusalem,  an  International  Hebrew  Braille 
Code  has  at  last  been  formulated,  and  first  publications  in  Braille  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Briefly  summing  up,  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
aspires  to  leadership  in  all  cultural  and  religious  interests  affecting 
the  Jewish  blind  of  America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Officers  :  Honorary  President,  Congressman  Sol  Bloom ;  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Wachtell ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Elias  L.  Solomon ;  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Editor,  Leopold  Dubov. 


THE   JOHN   MILTON   FOUNDATION 

210   BIBLE   HOUSE,  ASTOR   PLACE, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  John  Milton  Magazine  published  by  this  Foundation  is  com- 
pleting its  third  year  and  continues  to  have  generous  evidences  of 
accomplishing  its  purpose.  As  from  the  start,  it  has  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  any  other  magazine  for  the  blind  save  the  well  endowed 
Matilda  Ziegler.  Its  four  to  five  thousand  readers  are  drawn  from 
over  fifty  different  denominations  and  religious  bodies,  in  every  part 
of  our  country  and  in  South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  —  an  endorsement  of  its  interdenominational  and 
international  acceptableness.  Every  feature  —  the  Sunday  School 
lessons,  hymns  with  music,  poems,  shorter  notes  giving  general  infor- 
mation, and  longer  devotional,  inspirational  and  informational  articles 
—  is  received  with  special  favor  by  some.  The  whole  magazine  is 
welcomed  by  all.  The  main  articles  have  been  drawn  from  sixty  de- 
nominational, eleven  general  religious,  and  eight  general  magazines 
and  papers. 

The  magazine  is  given  free  to  all  who  apply  with  a  lO  cent  regis- 
tration fee,  and  who  send  full  name  and  address  to  the  John  Milton 
Foundation,  210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York.  The  Rev. 
Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Foundation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

110   TREMONT   STREET, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  de- 
pending entirely  on  private  contributions,  publishing  for  free  dis- 
tribution the  "Weekly  News,"  a  current  events  magazine  for  the 
blind,  printed  in  Braille,  Grade  Two;  and  "Our  Special,"  a  monthly 
magazine  for  blind  women,  printed  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One 
Half.  Also,  contracts  for  the  publishing  of  other  Braille  periodicals, 
but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Co.,  January,  1927. 
Incorporated  under  its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
May  29,  1929. 

Purpose :  To  give  the  blind  reading  matter  which  they  cannot 
get  for  themselves  in  any  other  way,  and  to  give  employment  to  blind 
or  partially  blind  people.  The  organization  employs  nineteen  persons 
on  its  project,  thirteen  of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution :  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
and  to  English  speaking  readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers  :  President,  Richard  E.  Danielson,  Boston ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Francis  B.  Todd,  Boston  and  New  York ;  Secretary,  Representative 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Boston ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston ; 
Manager,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  no  Tremont  Street,  Room  501,  Boston, 
Mass. 


THE    NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    PREVENTION 
OF   BLINDNESS,   INC. 

50  West   50TH   STREET, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incor- 
porated lay  organization  engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  prevent- 
able loss  of  sight.    As  stated  in  the  by-laws,  its  objects  are: 

I.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation, 
any  causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in 
blindness  or  impaired  vision. 
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2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the 
press,  publications,  correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  inter- 
views and  other  media  of  public  education.  It  endeavors  to  co-ordi- 
nate its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  and  to  cooperate  in  any 
phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
charts  and  assistance  in  sight  saving  projects  are  available  on  request. 
Publishes  the  following  periodicals :  "Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarter- 
ly, $2  a  year ;  "Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange"  for  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  sight-saving  classes,  five  times  a  year ;  "News  Letter  on  Sight 
Conservation,"  published  occasionally;  and  an  Annual  Report. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Ill  EAST  59TH  STREET, 
New  York  City 

Plant : 

The  Lighthouse,  iii  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City.  Offices, 
Information  Bureau,  Handicraft  Departments,  Social  Center,  Little 
Theatre,  Retail  Craft  Shop,  Day  Nursery,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling 

Alley. 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  114  East  60th  Street. 
The  Bourne  Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  338  East  35th  Street. 
The  Residential  Clubhouse  for  Blind  Men,  605  First  Avenue. 
The  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  114  East  60th  Street. 

Objects: 

To  prevent  unnecessary  blindness. 

To  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

To  succor  and  relieve  the  ill,  needy  and  aged  blind. 

To  give  to  the  blind  work,  recreation  and  vacations. 
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Services : 

Industrial  training  and  employment  in  shops  for  men  and  women, 
outside  placement  and  newstands. 

Home  teaching  and  friendly  visiting.  Music  school  gives  in- 
struction in  musical  notation,  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ,  ensemble  and 
theory.  Individual  and  class  instruction  at  the  Lighthouse  in  raised 
types,  typewriting,  school  work,  shorthand,  dictaphone,  handwork, 
etc. 

Financial  relief  and  loans,  legal  advice,  guiding  service,  clothing 
bureau,  ticket  bureau,  health  and  hospital  service,  Braille  Library, 
loans  and  gift  to  the  blind  of  Braille  writers,  typewriters  and  appli- 
ances, Braille  books,  pianos,  violins,  radio  sets,  wheel  chairs. 

Recreation  includes  :  Dancing,  elocution,  dramatics,  gymnasium, 
swimming  classes,  bowling,  games,  orchestra,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Men's  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  entertainments,  movies,  theatres,  sum- 
mer vacations  for  boys  and  girls  at  Camp  Lighthouse  on  the  Jersey 
Coast  and  vacations  for  adults  at  Riverlight,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  includes  eye  care,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
and  dental  clinics. 

Lighthouse  Braille  Press  publishes  two  embossed  type  magazines, 
the  "Lighthouse  Gleams,"  sent  free  to  blind  adults  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  "Searchlight  Magazine,"  sent  free  to  blind  children 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad  (Revised,  Grade  i}i).  The  asso- 
ciation will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  blind  children  for  free 
mailing  list. 


THE   NEW   YORK   BIBLE   SOCIETY 

5  EAST  48TH    STREET, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  recording  books  of  the  Bible  on  the  new  long 
playing  records  for  the  blind.  Already  there  are  available  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.    The  number  of  discs  recorded  on 
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both  sides  for  each  book  is  as  follows :  Matthew  five,  Mark  three, 
Luke  five,  John  four,  Psalms  nine.  The  discs  are  priced  at  the  cost 
of  the  first  edition,  $i  each,  but  the  society  will  consider  conditions  of 
need  when  properly  vouched  for  in  helping  the  blind  to  own  them. 
All  blind  ministers  are  supplied  with  the  full  set  without  charge. 
Also  they  may  be  procured  as  a  loan  from  the  public  libraries  of  the 
principal  cities. 

The  Society  carries  a  full  line  of  books  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  i^,  and  employs  a  worker,  herself  without 
sight,  who  devotes  her  time  to  teaching  the  blind  in  and  about  the  city. 
Every  blind  person  may  have  the  help  of  the  Scriptures  through  the 
New  York  Bible  Society,  5  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
Committee  on  Literature  for  the  Blind 

281  FOURTH  AVENUE, 
New  York  City- 
Through  a  Committee  on  Literature  for  the  Blind  the  Department 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has,  for  the  past 
fourteen  years,  published  religious  books  in  Revised  Braille,  which  are 
the  gift  of  the  church  to  the  blind.  In  addition  to  some  fifteen  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published,  a  major  undertaking  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  ''Church  Herald  for 
the  Blind/' 

This  magazine  is  sent  to  six  hundred  persons  and  its  contents 
include  the  Church  Calendar ;  Collects  and  Prayers ;  five  or  six 
articles  ;  current  news  and  notes  ;  poems-hymns  ;  chapter  from  a  book, 
printed  serially ;  the  Church  School  Lessons,  according  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church  Home  Department  Quarterly. 

Many  churchwomen  who  write  Braille  give  their  time  and  labor 
to  transcribing  special  services,  books  and  leaflets  for  which  the  clergy 
ask  from  time  to  time  and  they  are  also  ready  to  make  and  distribute 
cards  of  greeting  at  Christmas  and  Eastertide.  The  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Literature  for  the  Blind  is  Mrs.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark, 
Jackson,  Tennessee. 
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THE   SEEING  EYE,   INC. 

WHIPPANY  ROAD, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis President 

Harry  W.  Harrison First  Vice  President 

W.  H.  Ebeling Executive  Vice  President 

James  H.  Perkins Treasurer 

Division  for  Training  and  Research 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey Vice  President 

Division  for  the  Blind 

*Morris  S.  Frank Vice  President 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell  Executive  Secretary 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is  a  philanthropic  organization  devoted  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  selected  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use 
of  a  dog  guide. 

The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit  a  freedom  of 
motion  almost  equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  person  and  quite  equal  in 
safety. 

Founded  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  Philadelpha  and 
Morris  S.  Frank,  himself  blind,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1932  re- 
incorporated under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  with  headquarters  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  national  in 
scope.  It  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  but  co- 
operates closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  educating  and 
improving  the  status  of  the  blind.     The  dog  guide,  being  economical 

*Blind. 
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and  sure  as  well  as  providing  a  sense  of  independence,  solves  many 
problems  of  placement  in  gainful  occupations  which  otherwise  might 
not  be  mastered. 

The  Seeing  Eye  invites  correspondence,  or,  if  possible,  personal 
calls,  to  discuss  these  new  rehabilitation  possibilities  and  hopes  that 
every  agency  will  take  advantage  of  the  service  it  offers. 

The  work  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  form  of 
annual  memberships.  Anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eligible  to 
membership. 


THE    THEOSOPHICAL    BOOK    ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

184   SOUTH  OXFORD  AVENUE, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  free  Theosophical  literature  in 
Braille  and  for  maintaining  a  free  circulating  library.  The  library 
now  contains  over  300  volumes  of  books  written  by  leading  Theo- 
sophical writers  and  teachers.  This  library  is  available  to  the  blind 
everywhere. 

In  1926  the  organization  began  the  publication  of  a  free  monthly 
magazine  entitled  the  "Braille  Star  Theosophist."  This  magazine  is 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  world  and  is  free  to  all  sightless 
students  of  Theosophy.  The  Association  is  supported  entirely  by 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Address :  184  South  Oxford 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  of  New  York 
City  established  this  magazine  which  was  called  by  her  name.  It  has 
been  published  monthly  ever  since,  she  financing  the  whole  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $20,000  a  year.  Before  her  death  she  formed  an  endow- 
ment for  the  perpetuation  of  the  magazine  and  at  her  death  two  years 
ago  added  an  additional  amount,  so  that  it  may  be  sent  free  each 
month  to  every  blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who 
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reads  one  of  the  three  types  in  which  it  is  printed.  These  are  the 
Braille,  New  York  Point  and  the  Moon  systems.  There  are  still 
more  than  2000  blind  people  in  this  country  who  cannot  read  any- 
thing but  New  York  Point.  The  Moon  type  is  designed  especially 
for  older  people,  who  cannot  read  a  point  system,  the  Moon  char- 
acters being  large  and  more  easily  felt. 

On  account  of  its  philanthropic  and  educational  value  to  the 
blind  some  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  making  it  and  other 
similar  publications  printed  for  the  blind,  which  charged  no  subscrip- 
tion price  and  accepted  no  advertising,  entirely  free  of  postage. 

The  magazine  is  as  much  as  possible  like  the  popular  magazines 
of  the  day,  with  a  story  of  fiction,  letters  from  successful  blind,  a 
page  of  humor  and  of  poetry,  general  articles  about  matters  that  are 
being  discussed  in  the  ink  print  publications  and  one  of  its  most  pop- 
ular features  is  its  current  events,  about  one-third  of  each  magazine 
being  devoted  to  the  happenings  of  the  month. 

For  some  years  the  magazine  was  printed  in  New  York  City 
but  in  1927,  on  account  of  the  excessive  high  rents  in  that  city,  Mrs. 
Ziegler  purchased  property  in  the  village  of  Monsey,  twenty-two  miles 
from  New  York,  and  established  the  printing  plant  there.  The  maga- 
zine has  two  large  printing  presses,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of 
30,000  pages  an  hour.  After  the  sheets  are  printed  they  are  placed 
in  piles  on  a  long  table,  one  pile  being  page  one,  the  next  page  two, 
etc.  When  these  are  all  ready,  six  blind  girls  come  and  do  the  collat- 
ing of  these  sheets,  going  round  and  round  these  tables  until  all,  some 
800,000  pages,  are  assembled  each  into  a  complete  magazine,  which 
are  then  stitched,  wrapped  and  ready  for  the  mails.  About  250  mail 
sacks  are  required  each  month  to  distribute  these  magazines  among 
the  blind  readers.  The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  magazine  from 
its  beginning,  has  been  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Mrs.  Ziegler's  special 
interest  in  the  work  was  on  account  of  a  blind  son  and  Mr.  Holmes'  on 
account  of  a  blind  brother.    Both  of  these  are  now  dead. 

In  1906  Mr.  Holmes  met  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  she  said  she  would 
finance  the  work  if  he  would  take  charge  of  it  and  he  has  since  con- 
tinued in  that  position. 

Any  blind  person  reading  any  of  these  types  may  have  the  maga- 
zine free  by  writing  to  the  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  MONSEY,  ROCKLAND  COUNTY,  NEW 
YORK. 
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Membership  Roster;  Program 
of  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention 


MEMBERSHIP   ROSTER   1935-1936 


Adams,  Jesse  A. 

Executive  Secretary 

Mississippi  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Box  17,  Old  Capitol  Building 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Affelder,  Miss  Katherine 
Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel 
101  West  58th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aherne,  Mrs.  Vina  M. 
Teacher,  Sight  Saving  Class 
New  Haven  Public  Schools 
146  Grafton  Street 

Allen,  Alfred 

Executive  Secretary 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the. 

Blind 
584  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  111. 

Allen,  Dr.  Edward  E.   - 

Director  Emeritus 

Perkins  Institution 

1737  Cambridge  Street,  Room  503 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Allen,  Murray  B. 

Executive  Secretary 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult 

Blind 
135  Motor  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Allen,  W.  E. 

Superintendent 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Austin,  Texas 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Jean 

Supervisor,  Social  Service  and  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  Ontario  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

186  Beverley  Street 

Toronto,  2,  Canada 

Atkinson,  J.  Robert 
Founder  and  Business  Manager 
Universal  Braille  Press 
739  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B 

Baker,  Capt.  E.  A. 
Managing  Director 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Baker,  F.  A. 

President 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ball,  A.  L. 

Executive  Secretary 

Branch  for  the  Blind,  Watch  Tower 

Bible  and  Tract  Society 
1210  Spear  Street 
Logansport,  Ind. 

Barkhausen,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C. 

Executive  Secretary 

Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind 

353  Capitol  Building 

Denver,  Colo. 

Barney,  Mrs.  Bolina  B. 

Correspondent  for  the  three  Trusts, 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society,  One,  Norway  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  107  Falmouth  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Trustees  under 
the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  107 
Falmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Executive  Secretary  to  Publishers' 
Agent,  Harry  I.  Hunt,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bartram,  William  E. 
Executive  Secretary 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
2,2,7  South  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Beahm,  Miss  Ruth 

Clerk 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 

Beath,  R.  W. 

Assistant  to  General  Manager 

Central    Western    Division,    Canadian 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
611  McCallum  Hill  Building 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
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Beck,  Miss  Ida  McA. 

Secretary 

Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Beck,  John  L. 

Superintendent 

Maryland    Workshop    for    the    Blind, 

Inc. 
601  North  Fulton  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beckham,  Miss  Hazel  H. 

Executive  Secretary 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Austin,  Texas 

Bentley,  Mrs.  Frederick 

President 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

131  Elliott  Avenue,  West 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Berger,  Miss  Lorraine  N. 

Home  Teacher 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  125 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Berinstein,  Benjamin 
Counsellor  at  Law 
36  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berinstein,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
36  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Mrs.  Gottfried  D. 

President 

Blind  Service  Association 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 

Blair,  W.  S. 

Virginia  Shop  Instructor 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
1102  Monticello  Road 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Bledsoe,  John  F. 

Superintendent 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Overlea,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Bolton,  Miss  Gladys  M. 
Home  Teacher 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 
86  East  Bacon  Street 
Plainville,  Mass. 

Broun,  C.  L. 

Placement  Director 

N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 

80  Centre  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  W.  M. 

Superintendent 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Bryan,  Frank  C. 

Manager 

Howe  Memorial  Press 

549  East  Fourth  Street 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

Bullock,  Mrs.  Isabel  Russell 
Field  Nurse 

Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Burritt,  Dr.  O.  H. 

Principal 

Pa.   Institution  for  the   Instruction   of 

the  Blind 
64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Busch,  Miss  Marie  A. 
Home  Teacher 

Mo.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
117  East  Dunklin  Street 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Caldwell,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Superintendent 

La.  School  for  the  Blind 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Callahan,  P.  W. 

Secretary 

Mont.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Boulder,  Mont. 

Campbell,  Charles  F.  F. 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 
316  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Campbell,  H.  B. 

Superintendent,  Maritime  Division 

Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
172  Almon  Street 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Executive  Secretary 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Campbell,  Ralph  H. 
Executive  Secretary 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1808  H  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Carris,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 

Managing  Director 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Mrs.  Mary 
Supervising  Field  Worker 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
3601  Telegraph  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Case,  George  B. 

Managing  Director 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

520  Gates  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Catell,  Samuel  S. 

Manager 

Blind  Broom  Exchange 

3024  Michigan  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Caulfield,  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
President,   Perkins  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion (1933-1935) 
358  Washington  Street 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

Chadwick,  C.  D. 

Executive  Secretary 

Indiana   Board  of   Industrial   Aid  for 

the  Blind 
536  West  30th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  Lewis  B. 
Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind 
American  Bible  Society 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chambers,  Edwin  A. 
Superintendent,  Trades  Department 
Conn.  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Box  1414 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Chappie,  B.  P. 

President 

N.  D.  School  for  the  Blind 

Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Clunk,  Joseph  F. 
Placement  Agent 
Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Cole,  Miss  Gladys 

Home  Teacher 

Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 

Coleman,  Daniel  M. 
Placement  Agent 
Tenn.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
42nd  and  Charlotte  Avenues 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Conn,  S.  G. 
Social  Worker 
1988  California  Street 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Costigan,  E.  F. 

Workshop  Manager 

State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 

125  North  Water  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Courtney,  Thompson  A. 

President 

Batavia  Alumni  Association 

174  Ferry  Street 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Coville,  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Principal,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Va.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Staunton,  Va. 

Cowley,  Mrs.  James 
Rep.  Alumnae  of  Batavia 
H  Marigold  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Crampton,  Miss  Ada  E. 
Field  Director  for  Adult  Blind 
Vt.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 
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Curtis,  John  B. 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes 

Chicago  PubHc  Schools 

6827  Ridgeland  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 

D 

Dean,  Franklin  Jr. 
Stereotypist  and  Proof  Reader 
American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 
184  South  Oxford  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DeFore,  Miss  Grace 
Manager,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Gospel  Trumpet  Company 
Anderson,  Ind. 

DeGroff,  Miss  Emma  C. 

1334  North  Carolina  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Delesderniers,  Mrs.  Corinne 
Former  Home  Teacher 
Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
639  Lenox  Avenue,  Pen.  Station 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Delfino,  Liborio 

Manager  and  Field  Officer 

Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind 

1305  Locust  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Delfino,  Mrs.  Liborio 
Head,  Books  for  the  Blind 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Logan  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DeWitt,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Managing  Director 
Blind  Work  Association,  Inc. 
91  State  Street 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dowling,  Edward  M. 
Director  of  Social  Welfare 
N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dry,  Walter  R. 

Superintendent 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 

Salem,  Oregon 

Dunn,  Miss  Mabel  Cole 
Baskerville,  Va. 


Eastman,  Miss  Mary  W. 

Home  Teacher 

San   Francisco   Association   for   the 

Blind,  Inc. 
839  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ebeling,  Willi  H. 
Executive  Vice-President 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Ellis,  A.  C. 

Superintendent 

American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson,  Miss  Grace 
Director  of  Home  Industries 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Enever,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Home  Teacher 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
3866  West  41st  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Harrison 

President 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

State  Agent  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education 

843  Euclid  Avenue 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Evans,  Stanley  J. 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  West- 
ern Division,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind 

Old  Court  House  Building 

Calgary,  Alberta 


Farrell,  Gabriel 
Director 

Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Mass. 
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Feuchtwanger,  Miss  Marian 

Board  Member 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

473  Edgewood  Avenue 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Supervisor 

Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

504  Thirteenth  Street 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Fitton,  Miss  Cora  A. 

Home  Teacher 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1808  H  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FitzPatrick,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Executive  Secretary 
Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 

505  Catherine  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Flexman,  Major  E. 

General  Manager 

Central  Western  Division 

Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
995  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Flinn,  Frank  H. 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Maritime  Division 

Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
172  Almon  Street 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Foley,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Home  Teacher 
Calif.  State  Library 
146  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ford,  Miss  A.  K. 

Medical  Case  Worker 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fowler,  Elwyn  H. 
Manager,  Tuning  Department 
Perkins  Institution 
142  Irving  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 


Frampton,  Dr.  Merle  E. 

Principal 

N.  Y.   Institute  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind 
999  Pelham  Parkway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Col.  Morris  S. 
Vice-President,  Division  for  the  Blind 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Frankel,  Mrs.  Esther. 

Executive  Secretary 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St. 

Paul 
203  Wilder  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

French,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Home  Teacher 
R.  I.  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
46  California  Avenue 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Frost,  Frank  L. 

President  and  General  Manager 

Albany  Association  for  the  Blind 

208  State  Street 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Furman,  Louis  J. 

Home  Teacher 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Ill  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ganey,  J.  S. 

Principal 

Ala.  School  for  the  Blind 

Box  455 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Gardner,  Douglas  R. 
Assistant  Manager 
Va.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
1102  Monticello  Road 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Garside,  Miss  Lillian  R. 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
9  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Gates,  W.  A. 
Convention  Manager 
Brown  Hotel 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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Gibbs,  Thomas  M. 
Industrial  Instructor 
IS  Genoply  Street 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ginavan,  Mrs.  O.  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

Room  217,  State  Capitol 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Gittings,  J.  H. 
General  Insurance  Business 
39  Lakefield  Terrace 
Racine,  Wis. 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Former  Field  Worker 
Perkins  Institution 
Z1  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Glover,  Calvin  S. 

Executive  Secretary 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 

of  the  Blind 
1548  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucille  A. 
Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind 
New  York  Public  Library 
476  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greaves,  Mrs.  Jessie  R. 

Principal  and  Chairman  Advisory 

Board 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Green,  S.  M. 

Superintendent 

Mo.  School  for  the  Blind 

3815  Magnolia  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Griffith,  Miss  Roberta  A. 

Executive  Secretary 

Association  for   the   Blind  and   Sight 

Conservation 
ZZd  Sheldon  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Guilford   County   Association   for   the 

Blind 
Mrs.  Meyer  Sternberger,  President 
Miss  Bailey  Watson,  Home  Teacher 
Pettis  West,  Shop  President 
210  East  Sycamore  Street 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


H 

Hackenburg,  George 

Field  Representative 

Pa.  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

561  Education  Building 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hackett,  Lemont 

Field  Officer 

Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hadley,  Dr.  William  A.  ' 

Principal 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 

Blind 
584  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  111. 

Hait,  Mrs.  Majory  B. 

Mother's  Counsellor 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hamblin,  Mrs.  Clara  C. 
Director,  Home  Economics 
Okla.  School  for  the  Blind 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

Hamilton,  Charles  A. 

Superintendent 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hamman,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 

Director 

Sight  Conservation  and  Work  for  the 

Blind 
Box  3086 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Hanford,  Miss  Bertha 

Special    State  and  County  Agent  for 

the  Blind 
State  and  County  Agency  for  the  Blind 
312  West  Superior  Street 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Harper,  Miss  Grace  S. 
Assistant  Commissioner 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Division  for  the  Blind 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Harvei%  Miss  Ethel  L. 

Home  Teacher 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

15  McKinley  Avenue 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Hayes,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 

Executive  Officer 

N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry,  Miss  Nellie  G. 

Home  Teacher 

N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 

80  Centre  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 

Social  Worker 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Herrmann,  Miss  Lydia 

Home  Teacher 

N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

186  Congress  Street 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Herzfeld,  Miss  Flossie  D. 
Executive  Secretary 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind 
8  North  Claiborne  Street 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Hess,  Miss  Lillian 

Home  Teacher 

N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 

li  Marigold  Street,  c/o  J.  H.  Cowley 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hicks,  Gordon 

Superintendent 

Conn.  School  for  the  Blind 

10  Holcomb  Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hicks,  Jefferson  D. 

Assistant  Secretary 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Hirst,  Mrs.  Edith  M. 

Managing  Director 

Fla.  Association  of  Workers  for  the 

Blind 
625  South  Miami  Avenue 
Miami,  Fla. 

*Hill,JohnF. 
Superintendent 
Michigan  Employment  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
814  Houghton  Avenue,  S.  W. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Hobson,  Miss  Annie  D. 

Treasurer 

The  Associated  Blind  Women  of 

Maryland 
300  East  30th  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Supervising  Home  Teacher 
Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne 

Executive  Secretary 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 

State  House 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Holmes,  Walter  G. 

President  and  Editor 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Hookey,  Leslie 

Superintendent,    Newfoundland    Divi- 
sion 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

78  George  Street 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

**Hooper,  J.  T. 
304  Stilz  Avenue 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Houston,  Miss  Dorothy 

Registrar 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 


*Resigned 

**Formerly  superintendent  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Howard,  Miss  Elsie  G. 

Teacher,  Public  School  Class  for  the 

Blind 
Robert  Treat  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Howell,  Ben  H. 

Home  Teacher 

Mo.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

2900  Garfield  Street 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Adelia  M. 
Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hufty,  French  S. 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1808  H  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hulburt,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Employment  Secretary 
State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 
125  North  Water  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hunt,  Alan  T. 

Superintendent 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hunt,  Harry  I. 

Publishers'  Agent 

Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  publishing  the  writings  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  on  Christian 
Science, 

One,  Norway  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

I 

lerardi,  Francis 

Field  Worker 

Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ingham,  Miss  Beatrice 
President,   Perkins  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion (July,  1935) 
62  Central  Street 
Somerville,  Mass. 


Ingram,  Miss  Eleanor  M. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Watts 
Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Irwin,  Robert  B. 

Executive  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

IS  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jacobsen,  Henry 

Assistant 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Jacobson,  Jake 

Attorney 

417  New  Kirk  Building 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola 

Home  Teacher 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

30  Quentin  Street 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Johnsen,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Director,  Relief  Department 
N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Miss  Anna  J. 
Home  Teacher,  Visitation  Division 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
1900  Marshall  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111. 

Joice,  Bradley  S. 

Superintendent 

Western  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind 

201  Bellefield  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes 
Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

K 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Secretary  and  Trustee 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
721  Witherspoon  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kimball,  Miss  Fanny  A. 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
81  Elm  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Kohn,  Miss  C.  Marion 

Supervisor  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the 

Blind  of  Philadelphia  County 
260  South  Broad  Street 
■Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Komorous,  Edward  J. 
Managing  Officer 
111.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
1900  Marshall  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111. 

Krause,  A.  E.  I 

Superintendent 

State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 

Blind 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


Leigh,  Miss  Amy 

General  Social  Worker,  Western  Divi- 
sion 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

1101  Broadway  West 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Leonard,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Home  Teacher 

N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
253  Murray  Street 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Levy,  Miss  Carrie  B. 
Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Work 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
1111  North  10th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Levy,  Mrs.  Richard 

Chairman 

Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

3530  Lake  Shore  Drive 

Chicago,  111. 


Lacey,  Miss  Grace  D. 
Librarian  for  the  Blind 
Detroit  Public  Library 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Lambert,  Robert 

Superintendent 

Ind.  School  for  the  Blind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Latimer,  H.  Randolph 
Executive  Secretary 
Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind 
308-316  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lawley,  D.  B. 

Field  Secretary,  Ontario  Division, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Gyro  Home  for  the  Blind 
7  Blake  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Lawton,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Designer 

N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 

80  Centre  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lewis,  Mrs.  Alice  Stewart 
Trustee,  National  Braille  Press 
West  Chop  Road 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Lineberry,  G.  E. 

Superintendent 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 

Deaf 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Longanecker,  F.  M.  j 

Superintendent 

Wis.  School  for  the  Blind 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Loomis,  Miss  Madeleine  S. 
1230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Volunteer  Worker 
Blind  Handicraft  Shop 
Hotel  Somerset 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lysen,  J.  C. 

Superintendent 

Minn.  School  for  the  Blind 

Faribault,  Minn. 
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M 

McCarthy,  William  H. 

Director 

Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

McCulloch,  Miss  Agnes 

General  Secretary,  Central  Western 

Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
995  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

McGillivray,  Miss  Lillian 
Home  Teacher,  Quebec  Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

AIcKay,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
Research  Agent  " 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
IS  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

McNish,  Miss  Lenore 
409  Water  Street 
Chardon,  Ohio 

Macalister,  D.  M. 

Executive  Officer  for  Northern  Alberta 

Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Court  House  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

MacArthur,  Irving 
Rep.  Alumni  of  Batavia 
100  Gibbs  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Dr.  J.  A. 

Superintendent  of  Quebec  Division  and 

National  Field  Secretary 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Mack,  Miss  Rebecca 

Volunteer  Worker 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 

of  the  Blind 
4  East  Sommerfield  Apartments 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marsh,  Miss  Edith  H. 
Executive  Secretary 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
2835  Nicollet  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Matlock,  Mrs.  E.  K. 

Supervisor 

Public  School  Classes 

630  Merrick  Avenue 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Maxfield,  Miss  Kathryn  E. 

Director 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 

School  for  the  Blind 
80  Pinegrove  Avenue 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Mead,  Miss  Ivie  M. 

Home  Teacher 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Meader,  John  H. 

Superintendent 

Pa.   Working   Home   for   Blind   Men, 

Inc. 
36th  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meyer,  George  F. 

Supervisor,  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 

Classes 
Department  for  the  Blind 
East  Vocational  High  School 
4th  Street  and  Central  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Migel,  M.  C. 

President 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

IS  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Los  Angeles  Braille  Association 
951  South  Kenmore  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miller,  Miss  Martha  Bell 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture 
101  East  Main  Street 
Girard,  Ohio 

Minter,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Stenographer 

Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Molineaux,  Edward  A. 
Managing  Director 
Exchange  for  the  Blind 
401  State  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Morgret  Eugene 

Sales  Manager 

Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind 

308-316  South  Craig  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Moriarty,  Miss  Catherine  T. 

Superintendent 

Ky.  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Morrison,  Miss  Catharine  J. 

Home  Teacher 

Calif.  State  Library 

951  South  Kenmore  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Morrow,  Robert  D. 

Superintendent 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Moschowitz,  Mrs.  Rose  Z. 

Superintendent 

N.  Y.  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  Inc. 

St.  Johns,  Crotty  and  Theresa  Avenues 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Myers,  Richard 

National  Secretary 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Pearson  Hall,  186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

N 

Naumburg,  Robert  E. 

President 

A'isagraph  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pare  Vendome 

333  West  56th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nickeson,  Guy  H. 
Placement  Agent 
Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind 
308-316  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Edward  J. 
Retired  Attorney 
4457  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111. 


O 

Owens,  Dr.  Claire  E. 
Osteopathic  Physician 
Exeter,  Neb. 


Palmer,  Eber  L. 

Assistant  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Executive  Secretary 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Palmer,  Francis  E. 

Principal 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Parker,  Miss  Ethel  I. 
Home  Teacher 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 
38  Lawrence  Street 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Parks,  Miss  Jean  M. 
Teacher  • 
Perkins  Institution 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Parks  W.  U. 

Director 

State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Executive  Secretary 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind 
718  Michigan  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Paterson,  Miss  Janet  G. 

Head  Teacher,  Class  for  the  Blind 

Newton  Street  School 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Perkins  Alumnae  Association 
Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Mass. 
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Perry,  Dr.  Newel  L. 
Director  of  Advanced  Studies 
Calif.  School  for  the  Blind 
3001  Derby  Street 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Pollard,  G.  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Mo.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

410  East  Missouri  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Potts,  Dr.  P.  C. 

Superintendent 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Gooding,  Idaho 

Proctor,  Miss  Lillian 
Supervisor,  Blind  Relief  Service 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare 
2520  South  Rockwell  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

Proulx,  Miss  M.  A. 

Supervisor  of  Social  Service,   Quebec 

Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Q 

Quinan,  Mrs.  Ruth  A. 
President  and  General  Manager 
San  Francisco  Association  for  the 

Blind 
Howard  at  Seventh 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

R 

Reames,  Miss  Helen  E. 
Home  Teacher 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  Mont- 
gomery County 
118  East  First  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Riddervold,  James  T. 
Supervisor  of  the  Blind 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
State  House 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Ridgeway,  Miss  Ida  E. 
Work  for  Children 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 
110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Home  Teacher 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 
36  Parker  Street 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Leonard  A. 
Executive  Director 

Welfare  Association  of  the   Sightless 
of  Ohio,  Forest  City  Council,  No.  1 
3320  DeSota  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Robinson,  M.  C. 

Superintendent,  Western  Division 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1101  Broadway  West 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Rogers,  Miss  Daisy  F. 
Member  Advisory  Committee 
N,  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Executive  Secretary 
Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
312  West  Superior  Street 
Duluth,  -Minn. 

Ruenzi,  Miss  Adaline 
Director  of  Home  Teaching- 
Mo.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
220  North  Spring  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rule,  Otis  O. 

Superintendent 

S.  D.  School  for  the  Blind 

Gary,  S.  D. 

Rusk,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Senior  Home  Teacher 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Pearson  Hall,  186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Russ,  Mrs.  Lucie  B. 

Matron 

Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind 

81  Elm  Street 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ryan,  Stetson  K. 

Executive  Secretary 

Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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^vda-.  Mis.  Mary  IL 

t-.Tf^mfaDC  Secreti-r:. 

Mo.  O  iimhIiujiiii  f'jr  tiit  Blind 

4542  IfcPiieracB]  Street 

5i_  Leans,  IfesL 


Seosemaru  Mrs.  Florence  K, 

VoloDteer  Worioer 

X.  J.  Conmnsskra  for  the  Blind 

101  St  QHTks  Place 

P.  O.  Box  819 

AtlaTThr  Gty,  N,  J. 


Saknon,  Ptter  J- 

S&crsiary  and  B-nsinEss  "Manager 
IndTBtrial  Hums:  ior  the  Blind 
520  Galis  ATcnne 
BTotMjii,  X.  Y- 

Sargent,  Miss  l^trfh 

Secr^axj 

Pa.  Home  Ttarhrng  Society  ior  the 

BHnd 
301  Soiilii  Seweaateeajlii  Street 

Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Georgia  T- 
Haruit  Tfacber 

Mrj,  ConrmiBsion  ior  the  Blind 
414  Sontb  Cypress  Strtiet 
Kansas  Citi-,  Mo. 

.^^'.  Carl 


S------.i-. 

ProgressTS'e  Association  for  the  Blind 
g23  Overton  Street 
Xewport,  Ky, 

Sdrnfader^  Mks  Catenae  A. 
Execufive  Secretary 
Cc4nmbitf  AssodatioD  lor  €be  Bfiod 
512  GSIbert  Street 

CciixtubiK,  0!so 

Scott  Miss  Issbd 

In  Charg-e,  Social  and  Prevejition  of 

Blindness    Services,    Xeirionndland 

Division 
Canadian  Kational  losiSHsAt  ior  the 

Blind 
78  George  Street 
St  John's,  Kewiotmdland  ' 

Schne-tT,  Edward  S- 
Home  Ttadber 
Mass.  Drtision  ol  &e  Bfisd 
739  Stnrmer  A-voatie 
Springfield,  MaM. 

Selover,  Mrs,  £«tel!a 

Hcacne  Je^dber 

X.  Y.  Assodadoo  ior  tibe  Blind 

3929  QnesK  Boullevatid 

Wood^de;,  Lcme  Island 


SeptrtiellL  A  E. 

Fiacement  Agent 

Z».  Y.  Association  ior  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

Xew  York  X.  Y. 

Settles.  Clarence  J. 

President 

.School  ior  tiie  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

St  Angnstine,  Fla. 


W.  T. 

Prinripal,  Mtisic  Department 
Iffld.  School  for  the  Blind 
olis,  Ind. 


A  oltmteer  'BTmGt.  Transcriber 
American  Red  Cross 
1105  East  144tii  Street 
QeaAeland,  Ohio 

Sinclair,  S.  Merryn 
Exectitrre  Director 
State  Council  for  the  Blind 
Edncc-'O'  E'jilding,  State  Capitol 
Har-        -;     -a. 

Smith,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Talking  Book  DejKirtment 
American  Fottndation  ior  the  Blind 
15  West  lOtb  Street 
Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Smith,  At^nstine  J. 

W.  R.  K.  Taylor  &  Comjany 

120  Broadway' 

Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Smylto,  Miss  E^^ 

Teacher 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

3440  Leahi  Avenije 

Honolulu,  Ha-waii 

Speak,  Miss  Grace  M. 
Home  Teadie- 

Mo.  CommisMon  for  the  Blind 
117  Xorlh  Byers  Avenue 
Joplin,  Mo. 
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Spence,  Joseph 

Executive  Director 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

218  South  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 


Swift.  Miss  Edith  L. 
Executive  Director 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
180  Xorth  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


Sperr>',  Dr.  Paul 

Libran.'  Director 

National  Librarv  for  the  Blind 

1126  Twenty  First  Street,  X.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Springer.  Miss  Mary  E. 

Senior  Teacher,  Occupational  Subjects 

X.  T.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

X'ewark,  X".  T. 

Stainton,  Miss  Edna 
Executive  Secretary- 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
180  Goodell  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stebbins,  Roderick 
Placement  Agent 
Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind 
110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Stevens.  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 

Superintendent 

Del.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

305  ^^'est  Eighth  Street 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  O.  W. 

Superintendent 

Okla.  School  for  the  Blind 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Strobel,  Miss  Xettie 

Field  Secretary  and  Home  Teacher 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind 

1214  Marshall  Street 

Shreveport,  La. 

Stursberg.  Miss  Alma 

Teacher,  Public  School  Class  for  the 

^  Blind 

765  ^lagie  Avenue 

Elizabeth.  X".  J. 

Sundholm,  Miss  Mar}-  L. 
Home  Teacher 
X.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 
1221  Prendergast  Avenue 
Jamestown.  X.  Y. 


Swnft.  S.  C. 

Chief  Librarian 

Canadian  X"ational  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
64  Baldwin  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 


Tamori,  Henry  Y. 

Reporter, 

The  Braille  Osaka  Mainichi 

1532  Geary  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Miss  Olive  I. 

Superintendent 

Kan.  School  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

To\\-nsend.  Miss  M.  Roberta 

Associate  Director 

Department  for  the  Blind  and  the 

Crippled 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
287  Schermerhorn  Street 
Brooklyn,  X*.  Y. 

Trader.  Miss  Florence  B. 

Trustee. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind.  Mt. 

Healthv 
3000  \'ernon  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Trader.  Miss  Georgia  D. 

Trustee 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Healthy 
3000  \  ernon  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Trehing.  Mrs.  Emile 

Teacher 

Ark.  School  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Trefethen.  Miss  A.  Maude 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers 
X'.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mt. 
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Turner,  Harris 

Director  of  Publications 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Pearson  Hall,  186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Tuttle,  Raymond  F. 

Assistant  Executive 

N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Tynan,  Maurice  I. 

Supervisor 

Department  of  Public  Institutions 

Division  for  the  Blind 

State  Capitol 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

V 

Vallentyne,  H.  J. 

Superintendent 

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 

VanCleve,  Edward  M. 

Principal  Emeritus 

N.  Y.   Institute  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind 
999  Pelham  Parkway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


W 

Walker,  William  L. 

Superintendent 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

WarTcley,  Miss  Virginia  L. 

State  Supervisor  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Capitol 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Watts,  Col.  L.  L. 
Executive  Secretary 
Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Watts,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 


Weir,  A.  V. 

Business  Manager 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Welch,  Miss  Mabel 
Executive  Secretary 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
236  West  Rayen  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Whinery,  Dr.  S.  M. 

Principal 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Hazel  L. 
Vice-President,  Alumnae  of  Batavia 
19  Clay  Street 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Irwin 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilkins,  Miss  Jennie  R. 
Home  Teacher 
N.  Y.  Division  for  the  Blind 
75  Lancaster  Street 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  I.  A. 

President 

Kan.  State  Association  for  the  Blind 

1100  State  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Winsworth,  Miss  Mabel  J. 
Case  Work  Secretary 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  .Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wise,  G.  E. 
Field  Representative 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Wolfers,  Miss  Anna  E. 

Superintendent 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

147  South  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Woodbury,  Miss  Mary 
515  Vermilion  Street 
Danville,  111. 


Woods,  M.  W. 

Executive  Secretary 

Workshop  and  Training  School  for  the 

Adult  Blind 
223  West  Third  Street 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Worcester  County  Association  for  the 

Blind 
53  Elm  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Worden,  Jarvis  C. 

Supervisor 

R.  I.  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

Room  13,  State  House 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Worts,  Miss  E.  Grace 

Recording   Secretary  for   National 

Council 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Pearson  Hall,  186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Wrench,  F.  A. 
Field  Agent 

Va.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Cheek,  Miss  Roma  Sawyer 
Executive  Secretary 
N.  C.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
405  State  Agricultural  Bldg. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Donnelly,  Miss  Rose  T. 

Medical  Directoress,  Social  Service 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gelsomino,  Miss  Josephine 

Home  Teacher 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 

330  West  36th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harding,  Miss  Marjorie 

Director  of  Music  School 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Held,  Miss  Marian 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sandman,  Miss  Regina 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

744  Noble  Avenue 

Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vogt,  Miss  Lena 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Assocation  for  the  Blind 

187  Pearsall  Avenue 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Walters,  George  G. 

Placement  Worker 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


W^artenberg,  Stanley 

Supervisor  of  Social  Welfare 

Bourne  Workshop  for  Men 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Program 
Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention 

of 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE   BLIND 

Brown  Hotel  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  24  to  28,  1935 
COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE 

L.  L.  Watts,  Acting  President; 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry,  Second  Vice-President; 

Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Treasurer; 

Editor  and  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary; 

Executive   Secretary,    State   Board  of  Education  of  the   Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  ON   ENTERTAINMENT  AND   ARRANGEMENTS 

A.  C.  Ellis  Miss  Catherine  T.   Moriarty 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Baldez  Mrs.  Ben  Kort 

Mrs.  Cecil  Embry  Mrs.  John  B.  McFerran,  Jr. 

RESOLUTIONS 

W.  E.  Allen,  Chairman 
Ralph  H.  Campbell  Daniel  M.   Coleman 

Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 
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NECROLOGY 

Francis  E.  Palmer^  Chairman 
Miss  Bertha  Hanford  F.  F.  Livingston 

George  F.  Meyer  Stetson  K.  Ryan 


NOMINATING 

Capt.  E.  a.  Baker,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein  Edward   A.    Molineaux 

Clarence  J.  Settles  William  H.  McCarthy 


AUDITING 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman 
S.  M.  Green  Miss   Hazel  Beckham 


EXHIBIT 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Chairman 
Maurice  I.  Tynan  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker 

John  Each  Miss  Imelda  Rapp 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes  J.  Marshall  Parham 

Charles  B.  Hayes  Miss  Vernette  W.   Scoggan 


CONSTITUTIONAL 

Daniel  M.  Coleman,  Chairman 
Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader  Frank  C.   Bryan 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

Benjamin  Berinstein  Murray  B.  Allen 

Edward  M.  Bowling  A.  C.  Ellis 

Bradley  S.  Joice 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Chairman 
A.  E.  Septinelli  John  L.  Beck 

John  H.  Meader 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 
Olin  H.  Burritt  Jarvis  C.  Worden 
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Monday,  June  24 

First  General  Session 
8  P.  M.     A.  C.  Ellis,  Presiding 
Music:   Mr.  Joseph  Henry 

Invocation  :  Rev.  E.  C.  Stevens,  Pastor,  Clifton  Baptist  Church, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Addresses  of  Welcome  : 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  Superintendent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind,  on. behalf  of  the  School 
,  John  W.   Barr,  Jr.,   President  of  the  American   Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Printing  House 
Hon.  Neville  Miller,  Mayor  of  Louisville,  on  behalf  of  the 

City 
Hon.  Ruby  Laffoon,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth 

Responses  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome  : 

L.  L.  Watts,  Acting  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Tuesday,  June  25 

9:00  A.  M.     A  Layman^s  Viewpoint  As  to  What  Organizations 
FOR  THE  Blind  Should  Do  for  Those  Without  Sight  : 
Dr.    Claire    Owens,    Osteopath    and    Legislator,    Exeter, 
Nebraska. 

9:15  A.  M.     A  College  Graduate's  Viewpoint  As  to  What  Or- 
ganizations FOR  THE  Blind   Should  Do  for  Those 
Without  Sight  : 
Leonard  A.  Robinson,  Executive  Director,  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  the  Sightless  of  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9:30  A.  M.  What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do  for 
Those  Without  Sight  As  Seen  By  a  Newer  Execu- 
tive: 

William  H.  McCarthy,  Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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9:45  A-  ^^-     What  Organizations  for  the  Blind  Should  Do  for 
Those  Without  Sight  As  Seen  By  An  Executive  of 
Longer  Experience  : 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Executive  Secretary,  Colo- 
rado Commission  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado. 

10:00  A.M.      Discussion: 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

10:15  to  12  :oo  M.     Business  Session: 

Report  from  the  Constitutional  Committee: 

D,  M.  Coleman,  Chairman 
Report  from  the  Civil  Service  Committee: 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Chairman 
Report  from  the  American  Braille  Commission  : 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Chairman 
Report  on  Work  in  Hawaii  : 

Miss  Eva  Smyth,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

2  :oo  to  5  :oo  P.M.     Group  Meetings  : 

Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes 

Peter  J.  Salmon,,  Chairman 
John  L.  Beck,  Secretary 

Developments  in  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Handicapped  : 
Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  Chairman,  Executive  Council,  National 
Committee  on  Prisons   and   Prison   Labor,    New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Who  Should  Be  Eligible  for  Employment  in  Workshops 
AND  AT  What  Age  : 
Edward  M.  Dowling,  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York 
Assocation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  : 

A.  L.  Curado,  Superintendent,  Trades  Department,  Connec 
ticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn, 
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Industrial  Research  for  the  Blind  As  It  Relates  to  Work- 
shops : 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  BHnd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  : 

Calvin  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Market  and  the  Problems  Involved  in  Disposing  of 
Products  Made  By  THE  Blind: 
William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Discussion: 

Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Objectives  of  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com- 
mittee : 
Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Executive  Secretary,  Milwaukee  Good- 
will Industries,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Printers 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Miss  Florence  B.  Trader,  Secretary 

(Topics  and  speakers  to  be  announced.) 

Librarians 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dougherty,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Secretary 

Book  Selection  : 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Value  of  a  Student's  Library  : 

Miss   Adelia   M.   Hoyt,   Assistant,   Service   for  the   Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of  Vision 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  C arris.  Chairman 

Miss  Hazel  Champ,  Secretary  ,    . 

General  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Programs  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  : 
Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  Director,  Special  Glasses,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Practical  Value  of  a  Conservation  of  Vision  Glass  in 
Our  Modern  School  System  : 
Miss  Mary  May  Wyman,  Supervisor,  Health  and  Safety 
Education,  Louisville  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Need  for  a  National  Organization  of  Sight-Saving 
Supervisors  and  Teachers  : 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Glasses,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Home  Teachers  and  Social  Service  Workers 

Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Chairman 
Ethel  L.  Harvey,  Secretary 

A  Home  Teacher's  Contribution  to  Saving  Sight  : 

Miss   Grace  S.  Harper,   Executive   Secretary,  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tangible  Type  and  Other  Reading  Processes  for  the  Adult 
Blind  : 
Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 

Home  Teachers  and  Pensions  for  the  Blind: 

G.  E.  Pollard,  Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

The    Cooperation    of    the    Home    Teacher    with    Local 
Agencies  : 
Miss  Cora  Fitton,  Home  Teacher,  Columbia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Discussion  : 

Miss  Ethel  Harvey,  Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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8  :oo  P.  M.     Music  :  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Music. 

8:15?.  M.     Work  for  the  Blind  in  Kentucky  : 

A.  C  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

8:45  P.  M.     The  Developing  National  Program  : 

Frank  Bane,  Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Wednesday,  June  26 

9  :oo  A.  M.     The  New  Approach  to  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Child    from    the    Viewpoint    of    the    Residential 
School : 

W.  G.  Scarberry,  Superintendent,  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

9:15  A.  M.     Preparing  the  Blind  Child  to  Meet  the  Problems 
OF  A  Changing  World: 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent,  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

9 :30  A.  M.     Adjust  Yourself  to  Conditions  the  World  Will 
Not  Change  for  You : 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

9:45  A.  M.     The  Possibilities  for  Remunerative  Employment 
of  the  Blind  in  a  Competitive  Field: 
Dr.  Newel  L.  Perry,  Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 

10:00  A.M.  to  12  :oo  M.     Business  Session: 

Report  from  the  Necrology  Committee: 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman. 

A    Special    Memorial    Service    for   the   late    Herman    M. 
Immeln. 

Report  from  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee: 
Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman. 
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Report  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  : 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  from  the  Blind  Service  Association  of  Chicago  : 
Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein,  President,  Blind  Service  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  followed  by  a  reception  at 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

6  :oo  to  7 130  P.  M.     Special  Dinner  Program 

8:00  P.  M.     Music:   University  of  Louisville  School  of  Music 

8:15  P.  M.      Final  Disposition  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Thursday,  June  27 

9  :oo  A.  M.     Moon  Type  for  the  Blind  : 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and  Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  New  York. 

9:15  A.  M.     A  Report  of  Recent  Tests  Made  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  on  the  Snellen  Classifi- 
cation of  Vision: 
Edward  M.  Dowling,  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9 :30  A.  M.     A  Centennial  of  Service  to  the  Blind  : 

Dr.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Blind,  American  Bible  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9 :45  A.  M.     The  Activities  of  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
IN  the  Field  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  : 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10:00  A.M.     Discussion: 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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io:i5  A.  M.  to  12  :oo  M.     Business  Session  : 

Report  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
Surveys  : 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  from  the  Auditing  Committee: 
Alfred  Allen,  Chairman. 

Report  from  the  Nominating  Committee  : 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Chairman. 

1 1 130  A.  M.  to  T2  :oo  M.     Election  of  Officers 

2  :oo  P.  M.     Group  Meetings  : 

Executives  of  State  Commissions  and  State  Associations 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Secretary 

In  What  Proportion  Should  Emphasis  Be  Placed  on  Pre- 
vention OF  Blindness,  the  Employment  of  the  Blind 
Both  Industrially  and  Occupationally,  and  Relief 
FOR  THE  Unemployable  : 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Director,  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Integration  of  Blind  Relief  Programs  With  Emerg- 
ency Relief  Programs: 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Discussion  : 

Jarvis  C.  Worden,  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

The  Effect  of  General  Unemployment  on  the  Employ- 
ment OF  the  Blind  With  Suggestions  of  Ways  and 
Means  for  Overcoming  Present  Trends  : 
R.  F.  Tuttle,  Assistant  Executive,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Articles  That  Are  Not  Made  By  the  Blind  As  Supporting 
SiDE-LiNES  IN  Selling: 
S.  S.  Catell,  Blind  Broom  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Residential  and  Day  Schools 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Chairman 
(Secretary  to  be  announced.) 

Seven  Months  of  Home  Guidance  Among  Visually  Handi- 
capped Preschool  Children: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Murphy,  Supervisor,  Extension  Ser- 
vice, Arthur  Sunshine  Home,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Discussion  : 

Miss  Alma  Stursberg,  Teacher,  Public  School  Class  for  the 
Blind,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Difficulties  Caused  by  Late  Entrance  : 

Miss  M.  Blye  Allan,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Vocational  Guidance: 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Attorney,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scholarship  Funds  for  the  Blind  : 

F.  M.  Longanecker,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers 

C.  L.  Broun^  Chairman 
F.  A.  Wrench,,  Secretary 

Placement — Its  Scope  and  Meaning: 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Procedure  in  Placement: 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Placement  Agent,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Socio-EcoNOMic  Factors  and  Their  Effect  on  the  Social 
and  Vocational   Readjustments   of   the   Visually 
Handicapped  : 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Special  Training  for  Competitive,  Gainful  Occupation  in 
Industry,  Commerce,  Etc.  : 
C.  L.  Broun,  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment,  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Superintendents 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Secretary  % 

Education  for  the  Blind  : 

A.  Changing  Conceptions  : 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  Abiding  Conceptions  : 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama  School  for  the.  Blind,  Talladega, 
Alabama. 

C.  Discussions — Superintendents  : 

William  Brown,  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Managing  Officer,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion: 

1.  At  a  certain  superintendents'  meeting  it  was  concluded  that 
algebra  and  geometry  are  not  practical  as  school  subjects. 
Do  you  agree  or  not  ? 

2.  In  a  discussion  regarding  residential  schools  for  the  blind  it 
was  contended  that  sighted  children  should  not  be  educated 
together  with  the  totally  blind  child.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
this  statement? 

3.  It  has  been  contended  that  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  go  on  to  college.  What  is  your 
opinion  on  this  subject? 

4.  Should  schools  for  the  blind  accept  new  teachers  who  have  less 
scholastic  training  than  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  college 
course  ? 
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5-  It  has  been  proposed  in  some  quarters  that  all  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be  granted  the  sabbatical  year  for 
study,  travel  and  recreation.  Would  such  a  plan  help  to  raise 
the  standard  of  such  schools  ? 

6.  Achievement  and  scholastic  tests  have  been  prepared  for  blind 
students.  In  your  judgment  do  such  tests  have  real  merit  as 
a  means  of  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind? 

7.  Some  educators  have  relegated  the  old-time  examinations  to 
the  limbo  of  educational  folly.    Is  that  your  reaction? 

8.  Would  a  twelve-months  school  be  desirable  ? 

9.  Should  students  of  schools  for  the  blind  be  encouraged  to 
enter  scholastic,  music,  and  athletic  contests  in  competition 
with  the  sighted  ? 

8:00  P.M.     Music:   Simmons  University  Quartette 

8:15  P.  M.     Work  for  the  Blind — Retrospective  and  Prospec- 
tive: 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

8 :45  P.  M.      Telephone  Switchboard  Project  for  the  Blind  : 

Homer  W.  Nichols,   Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion for  Kentucky,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Friday,  June  28 

9:00  A.M.     Business  Session: 

Report  from  the  Exhibit  Committee: 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Chairman 

Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Group  Meetings 

Report  from  the  Resolutions  Committee: 
W.  E.  Allen,  Chairman. 

11:30  A.  M.     Installation  of  Officers 

adjournment 
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SEVENTEENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*L.  L.  Watts,  President 

We  found  that  the  program  for  the  sixteenth  biennial  conven- 
tion was  in  the  main  most  acceptable,  so  with  this  in  mind  we  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  program  for  the  seventeenth  biennial  conven- 
tion. In  so  doing  we  attempted  to  eliminate  the  objectionable 
features  of  our  previous  convention.  We  decided  to  have  fewer 
formal  papers  for  our  morning  sessions  and  these  were  so  planned 
as  to  cover  subjects  in  which  there  was  the  keenest  interest.  The 
afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  to  various  group  meetings  with  spe- 
cial programs  previously  arranged.  The  evening  sessions  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  interesting  topics  which  were  discussed 
by  well  known  speakers. 

In  addition  to  fewer  formal  papers  as  had  been  our  custom 
there  was  another  striking  departure  from  our  previous  conventions. 
The  opening  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  June  28,  was  a  banquet 
given  by  our  host,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Our  host  also  arranged  another  high  spot  of  the  convention,  the 
sight-seeing  trips  Wednesday  afternoon  and  the  special  dinner  meet- 
ing and  dance  for  that  evening.  These  three  occasions  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  Tuesday  morning  meeting  was  a  memorable  one  in  that  for 
the  first  time  the  eleven  groups  met  and  elected  one  of  their  own 
number  to  the  board  of  directors.  Those  elected  met  Wednesday 
evening  as  a  nominating  committee  and  on  Thursday  morning  pre- 
sented their  report  to  the  convention  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  executive  committee  elected  consisted  of  A.  C.  Ellis,  president; 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  first  vice-president;  C.  L.  Broun,  second  vice- 
president;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  secretary-general;  and  Francis  B. 
lerardi,  treasurer.  The  executive  committee  and  the  eleven  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  groups  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  Friday  afternoon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  your  distinguished  secretary- 
general,  Mr.  Ryan,  tendered  his  resignation.  After  much  discussion 
the  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected  secretary-general. 


The  Thurday  morning  meeting  was  of  unusual  interest  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  speakers  for  their  excellent  papers.  We  are 
particularly  grateful  to  W.  McG.  Eagar  of  London,  England,  for 
attending  the  meeting  and  delivering  such  a  valuable  paper  on  Public 
Relations  in  Work  for  the  Blind. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  our 
host,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  and  to  all  others  who  contributed  to 
the  enjo^'ment  of  our  delegates. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Bruce 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Province  of  Ontario 

As  representative  of  His  Majesty,  The  King,  in  this  Province  of 
Ontario,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  extend  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  all  the  workers  for  the  blind  whom  I  see  before  me  this 
evening.  I  am  told  that  there  are  no  less  than  some  forty  of  the 
States  represented  here  in  the  persons  of  delegates  to  that  great  asso- 
ciation— the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Every 
one  of  our  Canadian  Provinces  is  similarly  represented  here.  From 
Hawaii  and  Newfoundland  come  other  delegates  so  that  in  total  the 
whole  of  this  North  American  continent  might  be  said  to  be  here. 

What  makes  that  thought  all  the  more  inspiring  is,  of  course,  the 
simple  fact  that  you  represent  the  blind  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Canada.  It  is  this  which  gives 
this  gathering  a  tremendous  significance  and  importance.  It  makes 
this,  your  seventeenth  biennial  convention,  the  center  from  which 
will  radiate  all  manner  of  helpful  plans  covering  every  State  and 
Province.  Those  plans  will  have  but  one  purpose;  to  alleviate,  as 
far  as  it  lies  within  the  power  ot  man  to  alleviate,  the  affliction  of 
blindness. 

From  time  to  time  during  my  term  of  office  I  have  spoken  on 
behalf  of  the  great  work  you  are  doing.  1  do  not  intend  this 
evening  to  say  more  than  these  few  words  of  hearty  welcome  to  all 
of  >»  ou.  There  is  no  finer  work  than  you  are  doing.  It  is  my  confirmed 
belief  that  what  the  blind  wish  above  all  is  the  opportunity  to  help 


themselves.  It  is  this  liberating  opportunity,  this  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselves,  of  themselves  and  by  themselves  which  you  give 
them.  In  so  doing  you  bring  them  happiness  and  even  contentment. 
And  because  you  do  this,  because  you  represent  one  of  those  great 
humanitarian  forces  without  which  the  ways  of  life  would  indeed  be 
dark  and  perilous,  I  bring  to  you  this  message  of  welcome. 

The  mention  of  these  humanitarian  forces  reminds  me  of  Sir 
Charles  Lindsay.  And  that  is  not  surprising.  For  Sir  Charles  might 
himself  be  described  as  a  humanitarian  force.  To  our  host  this  even- 
ing we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation.  Every 
humanitarian  undertaking,  every  commendable  enterprise  is  always 
assured  of  the  support  of  Sir  Charles.  Among  many  other  good  deeds. 
Sir  Charles  was  responsible  a  few  years  ago  for  the  building  of  a 
modern  convalescent  hospital  in  Montreal.  So  successful  has  it 
been  that  I  am  told  it  is  already  being  doubled  in  size.  I  feel  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  so  necessary  a  development  in  the  care  of 
the  sick.  It  is  the  kind  of  hospital  I  remember  advocating  some 
years  ago  because  convalescent  hospitals  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
general  hospitals,  hasten  convalescence  and  are  much  more  eco- 
nomical. I  am  glad  that  today  just  outside  Toronto  St.  John's 
Convalescent  Hospital  is  the  beginning  of  a  similar  movement.  I 
hope  it  will  develop  and  expand  until  no  convalescent  patient  will 
be  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  remain  in  a  general  hospital. 

In  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  there  is  inspiration  for  all.  Blind  at 
sixteen  he  has  yet  proved  that  seemingly  insuperable  handicaps  can 
be  overcome.  Knighted  by  His  late  Majesty  King  George  V,  beloved 
for  the  innumerable  good  deeds  that  have  marked  his  distinguished 
career,  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Lindsay  stands  before  us  as  a  shining 
example.  While  seeking  to  pay  him  the  highest  tribute  that  it  lies 
in  my  power  to  bestow  I  hope  too  that  whether  we  are  enwalled 
about  by  darkness  or  whether  we  are  of  those  supremely  blessed 
with  sight,  we  will  find  in  the  triumph  of  such  a  life  new  inspiration 
and  courage  and  a  refortified  belief  that  through  help  and  self-help, 
through  sympathy  and  a  high  confidence  even  the  most  grievous  mis- 
fortune can  be  overcome  and  life  made  happy  and  useful. 

Once  again  I  welcome  all  of  you.  May  your  conference  be  en- 
joyable and  fruitful  so  that  you  may  continue  all  over  this  great 
continent,  and  with  ever  greater  success  and  effectiveness,  the  mag- 
nificent work  you  are  doing  for  the  blind. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

E,  H.  Scammell 

Representing  Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Health, 

Government  of  Canada 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  my  Minister,  the  Honorable  C.  G.  Power, 
found  it  impossible  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  a  welcome  to  the  delegates 
attending  the  seventeenth  biennial  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  is  my  privilege,  on  his  behalf 
and  at  his  request,  to  represent  him  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
happy  decision  to  make  Toronto  your  meeting  place  for  this  conven- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Canadian  delegates  will  pardon  me  if,  on  this 
occasion,  I  address  my  remarks  principally  to  those  who  have  come 
to  us  from  across  the  line.  Some  of  you  have  been  here  before, 
perhaps  on  many  occasions,  and  you  have  discovered  how  warmly 
our  hearts  beat  and  how  kindly  a  welcome  we  are  always  ready  to 
extend  to  our  neighbors  from  the  south.  Some  of  you  are  here,  doubt- 
less, for  the  first  time  and  are  beginning  to  find  that  what  I  have  said 
is  true,  so  that  you  will  want  to  return  again  and  again. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  have  many 
things  in  common,  chief  among  which  are  our  great  international 
humanitarian  agencies,  such  as  the  Association  under  whose  auspices 
we  are  gathered  to-day.  It  is  well  that  we  should  work  together 
along  these  lines,  for  our  problems  are,  largely,  the  same,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  international  boundary.  We  have  learned  by  mu- 
tual co-operation  and  conference  we  can  make  greater  progress  and 
perform  a  wider  service  than  through  individual  effort  alone. 

Sometimes  I  have  noticed  that  you  do  things  which  force  the 
pace  in  this  country,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  experience  a 
similar  reaction  to  some  of  our  legislative  and  social  activities.  It 
has  been  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  many  of  us  that  dm-ing 
the  past  year  Parliament  has  passed  amendments  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act,  under  which  pensions  for  the  blind  will  shortly  be  pay- 
able. Some  may  feel  that  this  has  been  too  long  delayed  but  we  are, 
nevertheless,  very  grateful  because  the  result  will  be  that  many  dark- 
ened lives  will  be  brightened  through  the  receipt  of  a  regular  monthly 
income. 


It  is  said  that  there  were  seven  great  wonders  in  the  ancient 
world  and  that  there  are  seven  in  the  modern  world,  one  of  which  is 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  I  do  not  remember  the  entire  catalogue 
but  I  do  know  that  it  does  not  include  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all.  Extending  across  this  continent  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traversing  rivers  and  lakes  and  prairies 
and  mountains,  is  an  invisible  boundary,  fortified  and  garrisoned,  not 
by  hungry  forts  belching  defiance  against  hungry  forts,  but  by  the 
sentiment  and  goodwill  and  common  sense  of  two  sovereign  peoples. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been  stated  that  we  should 
be  one,  with  no  dividing  line  between  us.  While  there  may  be 
arguments  in  favor  of  our  being  joined  together  and  owning  alle- 
giance to  one  flag,  I  may  inform  you  that,  due  to  the  many  problems 
which  in  this  country  we  have  to  face  and  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  Government  has  before  it,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  at  the 
present  time  to  consider  annexing  the  United  States. 

In  view,  however,  of  our  common  aims  and  aspirations,  I  feel 
that  I  may  with  slight  alterations  quote  the  words  of  Milton,  your 
poet  and  ours,  which  he  applied  to  England,  "Methinks  I  see  in  my 
mind  two  great  and  puissant  nations,  living  in  harmony,  side  by  side, 
rousing  themselves  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shaking  their 
invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  them  as  an  eagle,  mewing  her  mighty 
youth  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eye  at  the  full  mid-day  beam". 

Again,  onbehalf  of  my  Minister,  1  welcome  you  to  Canada  and 
to  Toronto.  May  your  deliberations  result  in  progress  along  the  line 
of  service  to  which  you  have  committed  yourselves. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  AND  FORMAL  OPENING  OF  THE 

CONVENTION 

Lady  Kemp, 

President,  the  Toronto  Women  s  Auxiliary  to  The  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

I  feel  greatly  honored  in  being  asked  to  extend  greetings  and 
a  sincere  welcome  to  all  of  you  who  have  come  from  far  and  near. 
I  consider  it  a  very  happy  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Association  o*"  Workers  for  the  Blind  that  they  chose  this  city  for 


their  convention  and  we  of  Toronto  are  most  grateful  to  them  as  it 
gives  us  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  knowing  you,  with  whom  w6  have 
a  mutual  interest  in  this  great  work  of  serving  the  sightless. 

As  we  have  a  radio  audience  I  think  we  can  bear  the  repetition 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  come  as  representatives  of  the  outstanding 
organizations  for  work  for  the  blind  from  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union,  with  Mr.  Watts  the  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  also  Mr.  Eagar,  Secretary  General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain.  As  distant 
Hawaii,  Newfoundland  and  all  provinces  of  Canada  are  likewise  rep- 
resented you  can  readily  realize  the  international  character  of  this 
assembly. 

That  much  will  be  gained  by  the  comparison  of  methods  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  a  unified  effort  in  considering  the  problems 
that  confront  you  in  your  endeavor  to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  create 
a  normal,  happy  and  healthy  life  for  blind  people,  cannot  be  doubted. 
This  meeting  will  also,  1  am  sure,  bring  to  the  general  public  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  services  given. 

You  have  made  great  strides  in  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
have  given  such  wise  counsel  and  displayed  such  resource  that  you 
have  enabled  them,  through  the  greatest  alchemy  of  kindness — to 
turn  tragedy  into  hopefulness  and  victory.  I  congratulate  you  and 
wish  you  great  success  in  your  forthcoming  deliberations. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  declaring  this  seventeenth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  open. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

*L.  L.  Watts 
President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  on  behalf  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  I  accept  your  hearty  welcome  to  this, 
the  Queen  City  of  Canada.  We  have  all  known  and  felt  for  years 
the  close  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  States.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  visiting 
in  certain  parts  of  your  great  country  on  previous  occasions  but  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  many  of  us  have  had.  I  am  sure  that 
since  hearing  your  gracious  words  of  welcome  all  will  want  to 
linger  among  you  and  to  rettirn  at  more  frequent  intervals.  This 
association  held  a  convention  here  in  1919  which  was  the  first  to  be 
held  in  the  Dominion.  Now  we  are  here  for  the  second  time  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  association  has  grown  greatly  in  the 
interim. 

I  think  it  fitting  at  this  time  to  review  briefly  the  work  of  this 
association  since  I  was  chosen  its  president  at  Louisville,  Kentucky 
in  1935. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  re-written  and  for 
the  first  time  we  have  an  organization  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment. It  is  truly  an  international  association  and  one  which,  if 
we  all  will  pull  together,  will  be  a  miedium  of  great  good  to  the  blind 
of  North  America.  The  new  constitution  and  by-laws  provide,  among 
other  things,  that  the  several  groups  engaged  in  various  types  of  work 
for  and  among  the  blind  may  organize  and  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  to  the  board  of  directors.  Eleven  groups  have  been  provided 
for,  hence  there  will  be  eleven  directors.  The  directors  will  nominate 
the  executive  committee  of  five  who  together  with  the  eleven  directors 
selected  by  the  several  groups  will  constitute  the  Board  of  sixteen 
directors  who  will  attend  to  the  business  of  the  association  between 
conventions. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  the  first  time  that  the  mem- 
bers will  select  the  next  convention  city.  I  may  add  that  for  good 
and  sufiicient  reason  the  board  of  directors  may  in  their  wisdom  select 
another  city  for  the  biennial  meeting. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  various  groups  will  assemble  and  elect  a 
permanent  chairman  and  secretary  who  will  serve  for  the  next  two 


years ;  then  they  will  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  the  board  of 
directors.  This  board  will  have  such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to 
agree  upon  the  executive  committee  whom  they  will  nominate  Thurs- 
day morning.  The  members  will  then  be  privileged  to  make  other 
nominations  if  they  so  desire.  After  the  nominations  have  been 
made  we  will  proceed  with  the  election  of  our  executive  committee. 

I  also  beg  to  advise  that  during  my  term  of  office  the  membership 
of  this  association  has  increased  materially.  We  have  at  present  287, 
which  is  the  largest  in  our  history.  This  is  most  gratifying  to  your 
executive  committee. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  and  particularly  the  other  members 
of  the  executive  committee  for  your  whole-hearted  support  and  co- 
operation. 1  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  our  honorable 
secretary-general  for  his  excellent  work  and  untiring  service  in  om- 
behalf.  He  has  been  our  secretary  for  ten  years  and  has  worked 
with  great  zeal  and  energy.    He  deserves  our  deep  appreciation. 

Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  Washington  and  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  and  I  have  appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  behalf  of  much  needed  Federal  legislation.  I  am  happy 
to  say  some  of  this  has  been  enacted  into  law  and  we  confidently 
expect  other  parts  of  our  legislative  program  to  be  passed.  A  more 
detailed  report  of  federal  legislation  will  be  given  before  our  general 
session  on  Wednesday  by  a  representative  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  executive  committee  has  spent  much  time  and  thought  in 
preparing  the  program  for  this  convention  and  I  feel  confident  that 
you  will  find  much  of  interest  throughout  the  sessions.  The  morning 
meetings  beginning  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  and,  lasting  through  Thiirs- 
day,  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  public  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  inviting  all  who  are  interested  in  our  problems 
to  attend  any  and  all  of  our  meetings.  I  especially  urge  you  to  visit 
our  exhibits  where  you  will  see  articles  made  by  the  blind  from  all 
over  our  great  continent. 

I  am  persuaded  that  under  the  present  constitution,  through  its 
various  groups  you  can,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  build  up 
a  highly  professional  organization,  if  you  so  desire.  1  think  you  will 
find  on  close  inspection  that  every  group  represented  has  some  pro- 
fessional workers.    It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you 
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that  any  organization  becoming  professionalized  does  so  through  the 
process  ot  evolution.  The  National  Educational  Association  has  been 
an  active  organization  for  many  years  but  those  interested  in  its 
work  still  strive  to  professionalize  all  its  departments.  Likewise  in 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  many  other  fields  of  endeavor  long 
periods  of  time  have  been  necessary  and  much  hard  work  has  been 
done  to  bring  these  organizations  to  the  professional  standard  they 
now  enioy.  I  submit  then  in  view  of  the  facts  enumerated,  is  it 
not  reasonable  for  any  one  to  assume  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
the  right  direction;  and  is  it  not  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  due  time  our  organization  will  be  as  highly  professionalized  as  any 
organization?  1  am  confident,  therefore,  you  will  agree,  that  what  we 
need  is  more  energetic  and  intelligent  planning  to  build  up  this  as- 
sociation rather  than  scattering  our  energies  in  attempting  to  form  a 
new  so-called  national  society  of  professional  workers  for  the  blind. 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  several  groups  comprising  this 
organization  can  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  raise  the  pro- 
fessional standards  of  all  their  members.  You  will,  of  course,  always 
need  the  non-professional  and  lay  groups  to  accommodate  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  ever  increasing  number  of  lay  people  interested  in  our 
many  problems.  We  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  results 
without  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  lay  people  and  the  more 
of  these  good  people  we  can  interest  in  our  problems  the  better  off 
our  work  will  be. 

I  trust  that  my  successor  and  those  who  follow  atfer  him  will 
continue  to  forward  the  gains  we  have  made  and  that  in  a  few  years 
we  will  have  a  national  association  for  the  blind  with  a  membership 
of  several  thousand  instead  of  the  present  few  hundred. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  you  good  people  of  Canada  and 
Toronto  for  your  cordial  and  hospitable  welcome.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  be  here  and  I  trust  that  you  will  afford  us  another 
opportunity  at  a  not  distant  date. 


POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  BOARD  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

Jane  M.  Hoey 
Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board 

Any  discussion  of  the  administration  of  aid  to  the  bhnd  should 
be  based  upon  clear  understanding  of  this  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Social  Security  Board  does  not  administer  this  or  any 
other  public  assistance  program  under  this  Act.  It  assists  in  all 
possible  ways  the  states  and  localities,  which  have  responsibility  for 
the  actual  administration.  The  objectives  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  might  be  summarized  brief- 
ly as  follows :  To  help  the  states  and  localities  to  develop  state-wide,  ad- 
equate assistance  and  service  programs  for  needy  blind  persons;  to 
inquire  as  to  conformity  with  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act  and 
policies  and  procedures  estabUshed  by  the  Board ;  to  see  that  sound 
organization  and  methods  of  work  are  developed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Act,  that  is,  to  give  a  measure  of  security  to  persons 
in  need  who  are  handicapped  by  blindness;  to  cooperate  in  all  possi- 
ble yrays  with  Federal  and  national  agencies  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  this  group  and  to  encourage  such  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  states  and  localities. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Act  requires  that  a  state  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind  shall  be  administered  or  supervised  by  a  single 
state  agency;  shall  be  state-wide  in  operation;  have  state  financial 
participation;  provide  efficient  administration  and  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  to  a  person  who  is  denied  assistance  or  has  it  withdrawn; 
submit  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  from  time  to 
time;  and  shall  not  exclude  from  eligibility  a  person  who  has  a  state 
residence  of  five  out  of  nine  years  and  one  year  preceding  the  applica- 
tion or  who  is  a  citizen  and  otherwise  eligible.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements  many  state  laws  have  imposed  additional  requirements. 
These  relate  primarily  to  limitations  on  real  or  personal  property,  to 
income,  and  to  residence  in  institutions. 

The  organization  which  the  Social  Security  Board  has  set  up 
includes  three  operating  bureaus,  Old  Age  Benefits,  Unemployment 
Compensation,  and  Public  Assistance,  and  five  service  bureaus.  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Accounts  and  Audits,  Business  Management, 
General  Counsel,  and  Informational  Service,  In  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
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lie  Assistance  there  are  five  divisions,  Plans  and  Grants,  Policies  and 
Procedures,  Administrative  Studies,  Technical  Training,  and  Field 
Service.  The  United  States  is  divided  into  twelve  regions  for  all  opera- 
tions under  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  in  each  of  these  offices  are 
representatives  of  the  operating  and  service  bureaus.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  then,  has  in  each  of  the  twelve  regions  one  re- 
gional representative  and  usually  an  associate.  Also,  there  are  avail- 
able for  service  in  relation  to  public  assistance  the  regional  director 
and  his  assistants,  a  regional  statistician,  auditors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  general  counsel's  office  and  informational  service. 

Securing  the  enactment  of  state  legislation  which  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  Act  and  will  provide  the  framework  in  which 
a  state  agency  can  effectively  operate  is  most  important.  Both  region- 
al and  federal  office  staffs  render  service  in  reviewing  proposed  legis- 
lation and  giving  information  as  to  what  has  proven  desirable  in 
other  states.  The  regional  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  also  assist  the  states,  when  legislation  has  passed,  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  such  state  and  local  organization  and  operation 
as  will  meet  the  reauirements  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  and  will 
insure  to  needy  persons  equitable  treatment,  assistance  and  service, 
in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
see  that  the  assistance  program  is  integrated  not  only  with  other 
public  assistance  programs  but  also  with  services  for  the  blind  which 
may  be  available  through  other  state  and  local  agencies. 

Policies  and  procedures  recommended  to  the  states  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  are  decided  upon  with  great  care  and  are 
intended  to  be  flexible  so  that  they  may  be  changed  in  accordance 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  blind  persons.  It  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out  at  all  times  that  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not 
provide  a  "pension"  for  all  blind  persons  but  assistance  based  upon 
need.  A  state  plan,  therefore,  to  be  approved  must  provide  investi- 
gation of  the  need  of  each  blind  person  as  well  as  other  eligibility 
requirements,  and  grants  of  assistance  must  be  in  relation  to  this 
need.  Service  as  well  as  assistance  must  also  be  available  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  see  that  personnel  employed  is  competent  to  render 
such  service. 

After  consultation  with  specialists  in  the  field  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Carl  Bice,  assigned  to  the  Bureau  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  a  definition  of  blindness  was  decided 
upon  and  recommended  to  the  states.    A  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
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Social  Security  Board  requiring  for  approval  of  a  state  plan  that  an 
ophthalmologist  or  a  doctor  skilled  in  eye  diseases  make  an  examina- 
tion of  each  applicant  and  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  and  that  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  recommendations  as  to  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  be  recorded  on  a  standard  form.  It  has  been  suggested  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity  of  administration  and  adequacy  of  care 
that  a  state  supervisory  ophthalmologist  be  employed  or  a  medical 
advisory  committee  of  ophthalmologists  be  appointed  by  the  state 
agency  to  review  the  medical  findings.  In  a  short  time  the  infor- 
mation secured  in  this  way  should  give  a  much  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  causes  of  blindness  than  has  ever  been  available  be- 
fore. Also,  state  agencies  will  know  what  should  be  done  for  their 
blind  and  can  make  plans  to  secure  necessary  treatment  to  correct 
the  disability  or  improve  the  condition. 

The  development  of  a  state  plan  which  will  be  effective  in  opera- 
tion is  not  an  easy  matter  and  the  regional  representatives  and  the 
federal  office  staff  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  many  ways.  The 
Bureau  prepares  all  plans  for  the  Social  Security  Board  and  recom- 
mends action  thereon.  Federal  grants  on  the  basis  of  their  antici- 
pated expenditures  are  made  quarterly  to  the  states  having  approved 
plans.  The  Bureau  at  all  times  must  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
effiectiveness  of  the  program  in  each  state  and  be  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Social  Security  Board  as  to  further  grants. 
To  do  this  studies  of  actual  operation  of  plans  have  been  undertaken 
in  a  number  of  states.  All  of  these  studies  have  been  made  at  the 
request  of  the  state  executives  and  in  cooperation  with  them.  Pre- 
sentation of  findings  to  the  state  officials  usually  has  resulted  in 
greatly  improved  administration.  Audits  of  expenditures  of  state 
departments  have  been  made  by  federal  auditors  and  regional  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  have  been 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

Regular  staff  visits  to  states  have  been  supplemented  by  regional 
conferences  of  executives  and  board  members  of  state  agencies.  In 
addition  to  the  regional  staff,  these  have  been  attended  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  directors  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  consultants  on  special  phases  of  the  work,  such  as 
personnel,  policies  and  procedures  and  in-service  training.  Usually 
the  conferences  have  been  called  jointly  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  American  PubUc  Welfare  Association 
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and  representatives  of  the  two  latter  organizations  have  also  partici- 
pated. 

All  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  selected  either 
from  federal  civil  service  lists  or  are  qualified  by  civil  service  as  experts 
because  of  their  education,  training,  and  administrative  or  supervis- 
ory experience  in  the  field  of  public  assistance.  All  such  persons  are 
well  trained  social  workers  who  have  had  major  responsibiUties  in 
relation  to  the  various  categories  included  in  this  program. 

When  a  state  plan  has  been  approved  the  Social  Security  Board 
matches  the  assistance  payments,  dollar  for  dollar,  up  to  $30  a  month 
£ind  gives  an  additional  5  per  cent,  which  may  be  spent  for  adminis- 
tration or  assistance  or  both.  To  date  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
securing  sufficient  federal  funds  to  match  the  expenditures  in  the 
thirty-one  states  with  approved  plans.  These  plans  include  assistance 
to  39,700  individuals. 

In  planning  assistance  to  the  blind  it  is  important  to  consider 
also  the  needs  of  other  persons  in  distress  in  the  various  states  and 
localities  and  financing  of  each  program  should  be  seen  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  whole  group.  It  would  seem  unsound  to  provide 
assistance  to  one  group  at  the  expense  of  other  needy  groups.  For 
example,  we  are  an  aging  nation  and  there  are  larger  numbers  of 
persons  in  the  group  over  sixty-five  who  are  in  need  than  there 
are  in  either  of  the  other  groups  provided  for  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  the  development,  then,  of  a  program  for  aid  to  the 
aged,  the  staff  has  been  careful  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  states 
the  need  for  consideration  of  such  groups  as  the  needy  bhnd,  de- 
pendent children,  and  those  who  fall  in  none  of  these  categories, 
but  may  be  equally  in  need. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  encountered  by  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  during  the  past  year  have  related 
to  legislation  which  in  some  respects  is  too  specific  and  in  others 
not  specific  enough.  It  would  seem  unadvisable  to  put  into  law 
matters  which  should  be  handled  through  administrative  discretion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  requirements  in  the  Federal  Act 
with  which  state  legislation  must  conform.  In  relation  to  organization 
and  administration,  there  have  been  many  problems.  One  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  coordination  of  assistance  programs  and  other 
services  available  to  the  blind  provided  through  many  state  de- 
partments. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  developed  to  date  in  setting  up 
this  federal  program  for  aid  to  the  blind.  The  whole  program  can 
only  be  successful  if  we  can  work  together  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  open  minds  and  with  a  willingness  to  evaulate  our  own  work 
as  well  as  be  critical  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  HOEY'S  PAPER 

Merle  E.  Frampton, 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  af  the  Blind 

In  replying  to  the  very  excellent  paper  which  has  been  presented 
by  Miss  Jane  Hoey  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  I  am  working  under 
somewhat  of  a  handicap.  I  had  not  seen  her  paper  before  this  meeting 
and  therefore  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  give  it  the  real  atten- 
tion and  thought  it  deserves.  I  apologize  to  Miss  Hoey  and  Mr.  Bane 
for  the  remarks  which  I  am  going  to  make  about  the  whole  prograun 
of  Social  Security,  as  it  applies  to  the  blind,  as  being  remarks  which 
are  perhaps  not  applied  directly  to  the  paper  read  today.  My  re- 
marks in  this  connection  are  therefore  made  extemporaneously  and 
reflect  a  personal  point  of  view,  which  should  not  be  considered 
wholly  antagonistic  to  federal  efforts  in  the  interests  of  our  handi- 
capped people;  but  rather,  as  a  criticism  meant  to  point  out  the 
dangers  which  are  inherent  in  widespread  application  of  governmental 
activity  in  social  problems  and  to  present  certain  sinister  facts  which 
are  apparent  when  any  group,  private  or  public,  relieves  individuals 
in  any  social  order,  of  a  normal  and  reasonable  amount  of  responsibil- 
ity for  themselves  and  their  care.  I  shall  divide  my  remarks  into 
two  general  sections: 

I.  The  Psychological  Problem 

I  believe  that  the  present  Social  Security  Act  in  its  increasing 
tendency  to  care  for  functions  which  have  heretofore  been  the  func- 
tion of  the  individual,  when  applied  to  the  field  of  the  blind,  tends 
to  destroy  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  building  up 
the  psychology  of  independence  and  se^f-control  of  blind  people  by 
workers  for  the  bhnd  during  the  past  100  years.     In  other  words, 
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the  present  application  of  the  act  to  blind  people  tends  to  pauperize 
the  blind.  It  might  even  be  catalogued  as  catagorical  relief  in  the 
worst  sense.  The  maintenance  of  the  attitude  of  self-respect  on  the 
part  of  a  blind  person  is  impossible  of  achievement  under  an  act 
which  does  not  allow  for  individual  initiative  and  which  puts  a  prem- 
ium on  indolence. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  not  only  om*  blind  people  but  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  to  develop  a  psychology  of  "gimmes,"  when 
they  learn  that  the  government  is  taking  over  the  job  of  caring  for 
handicapped  people.  Many  blind  persons,  heretofore  self-reliant  and 
independent,  now  feel  little  or  no  urgency  to  provide  for  themselves. 
They  now  look  to  certain  federal  government  bureaus  to  care  for  them. 

Continental  experience  has  proven  that  this  is  always  the  out- 
come of  such  a  program.  We  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  recom- 
mended an  out-and-out  pension  system  for  our  blind,  rather  than  the 
present  very  inadequate  arrangement.  It  should  be  interesting  to 
point  out  the  experience  of  several  states  with  the  present  operation 
of  the  Act  since  its  inauguration  on  August  4, 1935.  If  time  permitted, 
a  study  of  a  number  of  the  state  programs  would  show  a  condition 
in  the  pension  relief  and  Social  Security  systems  of  these  states  which 
approaches  complete  chaos.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  pension 
systems  in  several  states  have  been  in  existence  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  has  had  the  immediate  effect  of  losing  the  value  of 
these  pension  systems  and  endangering  the  whole  pension  structure. 

In  addition  to  affecting  the  psychology  of  the  blind  and  the 
immediate  relationship  of  aid  to  the  blind,  this  Act  has  definitely 
tended  to  stifle  private  initiative.  In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Social  Security  Act  sounds  the  death 
knell  of  private  philanthropy.  A  man  who  wishes  to  give  of  his 
wealth  to  some  particular  charity  can  not  be  expected  to  pay  twice  for 
this  gift — once  through  his  taxes  and  once  through  his  own  individual 
gift.  It  may  be  ideal  to  expect  him  to  give  his  money  to  the  State,  but 
unfortunately  until  a  new  social  order  is  effected  and  a  new  socieJ 
philosophy  has  been  in  the  text  books  of  this  country  long  enough  to 
build  these  ideals  into  the  minds  of  a  new  generation,  such  will  not 
be  the  opinion  of  people  of  means  or  even  of  small  donors.  I  feel 
that  this  effect  on  individual  giving  is  one  of  the  most  undesiraMe 
results  of  the  Social  Security  law.  It  creates  a  problem  for  our  whole 
welfare  activity  program.  It  destroys  the  personal  interest  of  people 
in  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen. 
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If  the  Social  Security  Act  can  maintain  voluntaryism  and  still 
take  care  of  areas  which  are  not  being  properly  provided  for  under 
voluntaryism,  it  is  achieving  a  task  which  at  the  present  seems  to 
many  highly  improbable.  If  this  is  not  achieved,  we  can  only  expect 
that  our  whole  social  welfare  program  will  finally  fall  into  what  I  will 
discuss  as  political  manipulation,  the  second  of  the  great  evils  in- 
herent in  the  operation  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

II.  Political  Manipulation 

The  placing  of  our  blind  relief  in  the  hands  of  politicians  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  system  which  makes  possible  major  political  man- 
ipulation of  vital  living  factors  of  human  beings,  is  of  course  one 
of  the  most  apparent  opportunities  for  the  political  spoilsmen  and 
one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  political  corruption.  One  needs  only 
analyze  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  operation  or  look  at  the  administration  of  the  Civil  War  pension 
system  or  any  of  our  present-day  pension  systems,  to  see  what  a 
great  political  problem  we  have  in  the  question  of  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Political  manipulations  in  various  states  can  be  cited  as  examples 
of  the  misuse  of  the  Act  for  special  groups.  Further,  blind  people 
themselves  are  afraid  to  talk.  They  are  afraid  to  be  critical  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  or  of  the  amounts  they  receive.  They 
are  fearful  of  losing  the  little  bit  of  relief  they  have  or  of  increasing 
the  wrath  of  a  political  machine  in  a  given  area.  They  fear  penaliza- 
tion if  they  do  not  conform  or  if  they  criticize.  Workers  in  the  field 
for  the  blind,  state  supervisors,  heads  of  state  commissions  are  under 
the  same  pressure  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  fearful  of  their 
jobs.    Neither  group  should  be  subject  to  such  political  pressure. 

Quite  recently  a  very  courageous  woman  in  one  state  spoke  her 
mind  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  proper  field  for 
governmental  activities  in  this  connection.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  she  holds  her  position. 

Personal  desires  and  internal  administrative  organizations  do  not 
always  act  in  harmony.  We  often  do  only  the  expedient  thing  in 
politics.  In  the  best  interests  of  our  blind,  we  must  always  do  more 
than  the  merely  expedient.  We  have  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
bureaucracy  for  the  treatment  of  human  social  ills  that  any  govern- 
ment has  ever  known.    We  can  expect  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
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administration  and  ultimate  collapse  of  our  welfare  system  under  such 
an  administrative  set-up. 

Closely  correlated  with  the  growing  political  machine  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  highly  professionalized  group  of  workers  who  consider 
themselves  trained  workers — yes,  even  trained  social  workers — whose 
special  job  it  is  to  administer  these  systems.  What  we  have  actually 
done,  administratively  speaking,  is  to  set  up  a  third  group  of  workers 
who  are  expected  to  administer  the  Social  Welfare  Act.  No  doubt  a 
great  many  well -trained  social  workers  will  be  drawn  into  the  field, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  number  of  positions,  even  before 
a  real  need  is  felt.  This  is  always  the  tendency  of  a  bureaucratic 
set-up.  One  might  even  say  that  the  need  for  social  work  or  social 
ills  increase  in  arithmetical  ratio,  while  social  workers  or  job  seekers 
increase  in  geometrical  ratio.  In  other  words,  the  real  philosophy  of 
social  work,  or  the  only  acceptable  philosophy ;  namely,  the  idea  that 
the  social  worker's  task  is  to  work  himself  out  of  a  job,  is  evidently 
not  the  philosophy  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  nor  the  philosophy  of 
a  growing  group  of  social  workers.  The  present  philosophy  seems  to 
be  to  make  more  jobs  and  to  develop  a  highly  technical,  closely- 
woven  professionalized  group  with  political  power,  but  little  personal 
interest. 

Little  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  costs  of  such 
increases,  both  economical  and  social.  The  pressure  of  the  profession- 
al group  has  raised  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  experienced  social 
worker  and  the  so-called  trained,  youthful  social  worker.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  between  people  who  really  understand  human  natiu-e 
and  those  who  study  it  in  the  classrooms;  between  people  who  under- 
stand the  problems  confronting  their  fellowman  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  what  the  problems  of  liv- 
ing really  are.  This  matter  of  providing  adequately  trained  and  exper- 
ienced workers  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  will  have  to  be 
handled  very  carefully  and  treated  immediately  or  we  will  have  com- 
plete chaos  in  the  field  in  understanding  and  treating  the  problems 
of  our  blind. 

We  are  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  federal  government  at  a 
terrific  cost ;  we  are  told,  to  "conform  or  die."  In  fact,  if  one  analyzes 
the  program  at  its  present  stage,  he  must  see  that  it  is  a  "blooming, 
budding  confusion,"  with  the  individual  problems  of  a  free  democratic 
government,  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  economics  of  family 
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and  individual  consumption  and  the  fundamental  problems  of  sound 
social  philosophy  thrown  to  the  winds.  Further,  the  experience  of 
the  race  in  handling  social  welfare  problems  here  and  abroad  has  been 
completely  disregarded. 

One  does  not  need  to  conclude  that  the  entire  Social  Security 
Act  is  hopeless,  but  we  must  see  that,  for  the  variety  of  reasons  men- 
tioned here,  these  trends  must  be  of  genuine  concern  to  all  American 
citizens.  No  one  will  deny  that  our  civilization  has  been  backward 
in  social  provisions  against  economic  ills  and  that  we  now  face  prob- 
lems of  employment,  widowhood  and  illness  such  as  no  other  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  faced.  Unless  our  Social  Security 
system  is  adjusted  so  that  other  relief  plans  do  not  suffer  and  so  that 
personal  interest  in  human  beings  and  their  welfare  is  not  destroyed, 
we  shall  invite  social  disaster.  Our  situation  calls  for  a  re-analysis  of 
our  entire  national  policy  for  social  amelioration. 

Our  Social  Security  Board  can  and  must  heed  the  present  danger- 
ous trends  for  we  can  no  longer  extend  the  pension  luxuries  of  the 
past.  We  must  provide  for  the  dependent,  aged — whether  sighted  or 
otherwise — but  we  must  free  our  system  from  politics,  base  it  on  a 
sound  social  philosophy,  sound  economics  of  consumption  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  above  all — maintain  the  personal  interest  of  our 
citizenry  in  the  welfare  of  others.  Otherwise,  everything  we  have 
gained  for  our  people  in  the  past  generations  will  be  destroyed  over- 
night. 

NOTE 

This  paper  has  been  edited  from  notes  taken  on  Dr.  Framp ton's  extempor- 
aneous remarks  in  response  to  Miss  Hoey's  paper. 

THE  EDITOR 


HOW  MISSOURI  CARES  FOR  ITS  BLIND 

Mary  E.  Ryder, 
Executive  Director,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

That  the  Social  Security  Act  was  a  necessary,  imperative  piece 
of  legislation  none  should  deny.  There  may  be  those  who  will  quibble 
about  its  constitutionality  and  the  invasion  of  state  rights,  etc.,  but 
none  can  deny  the  fact  that  to  allow  distress  to  engulf  states  that 
were  unable  to  stand  up  under  the  burden  of  the  conditions  that 
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every  state  found  itself  confronted  with,  certainly  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  either  the  constitutionality  nor  the  supposed  invasion  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Because  some  states  were  not  providing 
adequately  for  the  blind,  and  some  not  at  all,  was  the  main  reason 
for  the  appeal  to  our  representatives  to  include  aid  to  the  blind  as 
set  forth  in  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Most  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  was  a  victim  of  the  un- 
fortunate predicament  that  the  entire  nation  was  suffering  from  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  no  doubt  were  willing 
to  accept  any  of  the  calamities  that  have  been  pictured  by  those 
who  oppose  the  Social  Security  Act. 

But  even  a  blessing  sometimes  has  its  disadvantages.  The  law 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  blind  in  Missouri  was  so  constituted 
that  it  was  found  that  even  though  the  distinct  advantage  of  added 
revenue  in  these  troublesome  times  had  its  disadvantages  when  its 
benefits  were  compared  to  what  we  were  already  enjoying  in  Missouri. 
Due  to  the  kind,  thoughtful,  and  considerate  legislation  that  created 
not  only  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  but  a  pension  for  the  "deserv- 
ing" blind  of  Missouri,  the  blind  were  being  cared  for  in  an  unusual 
manner  in  Missouri,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  aid  to  the  blind  grant  in  the  Social  Security  Act  unfortu- 
nately is  not  a  pension,  so  therefore,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Missouri  law. 

In  an  interesting  treatise  on  blind  work,  authorities  state  the 
following:  "State  after  state  revolted  against  a  system  of  dealing 
with  this  special  form  of  poverty  through  usual  channels.  Nineteen 
states  have  passed  laws  drafted  in  an  effort  to  extend  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  without  subjecting  them  to  the  humiliation  so  often  attendant 
upon  the  reception  of  charity."  No  doubt  it  was  just  this  mainly 
that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  drafted  our  Missouri  blind  laws. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  live  in  other  states  that  differ  with 
us,  but  at  least  the  Missouri  people  did  decide  to  "pension"  their 
blind  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  perhaps  stand 
almost  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  proffer  of  aid 
from  the  federal  government,  some  states  had  enacted  legislation  to 
care  for  their  blind,  and  while  a  few  states  spoke  in  terms  of  pensions 
for  the  blind,  the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  such  a  measure  was  not 
actually  apparent  in  the  language  of  its  laws,  which  were  mainly 
couched  in  terms  of  relief,  assistance,  or  aid. 
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But  the  Missouri  people  did,  in  a  most  careful  manner,  bring  out 
the  real  spirit  and  intent  of  their  law  by  actually  using  the  term 
"pension"  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  Missouri  legislation  for  the  care  of  its  blind 
was  predicated  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  and  did  three  dis- 
tinct things.  First,  it  authorized  the  General  Assembly  to  cause  an 
annual  tax  levy  of  not  less  than  one  half  of  one  cent  nor  more  than 
three  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 
the  state  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  to  be  de- 
voted in  the  manner  provided  by  law  to  the  pensioning  of  the — not 
"needy"  blind  but  the  "deserving"  blind.  Some  may  question  the 
slight  difference  in  these  terms,  but  Webster  defines  deserving  to 
mean  "to  merit  a  thing"  while  needy  means  "in  want  of".  That  in 
order  to  really  make  of  it  a  pension  (which  is  a  fixed  amount  given 
in  exchange  for  some  meritorious  work  usually)  the  word  "deserving", 
to  merit,  was  no  doubt  carefully  planned  by  those  who  wrote  the 
legislation  and  was  to  meet  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  a  pension.  The  second  mandate  was  that  Missouri  proposed  to 
pension  their  blind  and  did.  And  to  further  show  their  consideration 
for  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  same  constitutional  amendment,  the 
law  states  "If  any  balance  shall  exist  in  such  fund  after  the  deserving 
bUnd  have  been  pensioned,  then  the  same  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Here  was  a  third  mandate  voted  by  the  people  that  has  been 
the  means  of  a  fine  all-inclusive  program  of  various  services  to  the 
bUnd  in  Missouri. 

We  will  not  bore  you  with  om*  accomplishments,  yet  we  were 
proud  when  an  outstanding  state  that  prides  itself  on  its  own  progrEun, 
stated  recently  that  we  have  one  of  the  most  outstanding  programs 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  However,  briefly  we  would 
hke  to  state  that  something  like  a  million  and  a  quarter  is  spent 
each  year  in  Missouri  to  pension  its  deserving  blind.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  criticize  the  rigidness  of  our  visual  acuity  but  with  Missom-i 
leading  in  the  highest  ratio  of  blindness,  no  doubt  cautious  wisdom 
has  been  displayed  in  this  direction  too. 

A  staff  of  nine  teachers  and  a  supervisor  enter  the  homes  of 
the  blind  and  teach  not  only  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille, 
but  also  handcrafts.  A  prevention  of  blindness  program  carried  out 
the  slogan  "to  keep  well  eyes  well,  and  to  cure  sick  eyes"  and  when- 
ever possible  to  prevent  blindness.    To  actually  prevent  blindness 
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the  work  must  begin  early  and  thousands  of  Missouri  children  suf- 
fering from  defective  vision  were  given  corrective  care  thereby  per- 
mitting them  to  recover  from  retarded  progress  in  school,  as  well  as 
conserving  their  vision.  Efforts  in  sight  conservation  were  rewarded 
in  the  past  biennium  vrith  the  establishment  of  one  sight-saving  class 
and  tentative  plans  for  two  others  in  our  public  schools;  thirty-four 
diagnostic  clinics  were  held  at  which  both  adults  and  children  received 
corrective  and  operative  care;  11,615  cases  were  opened  and  11,564 
eye  examinations  were  arranged;  483  cases  received  operative  care, 
and  an  educational  program  of  lectures  on  the  care  and  prevention 
of  blindness  with  787  public  addresses  and  eighty-three  film  showings 
are  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  department. 

The  home  industries  department  received  its  share  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  raw  material  subsidy  and  work  is  sent  into  the  homes 
of  the  blind.  Employment  for  the  blind  was  carried  on  in  seven 
shops  throughout  the  state.  Every  expense  necessary  to  conduct 
these  industries  was  met  through  sales. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  the  untold  value  of  gainful  occupa- 
tion and  the  blessing  of  alleviating  the  conditions  precipitated  from 
idleness  and  darkness  conbined,  there  is  no  computing  the  value  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  work  performed  through  these  depart- 
ments. 

And  the  total  cost  of  administering  the  pension,  as  well  as  all 
these  other  services,  was  perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  accomplishment. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  pension  administration  was  around  $25,000  a 
year,  and  the  entire  cost  of  administration  of  general  office  for  the 
other  services  a  little  over  $11,000  a  year.  So  one  can  readily  see 
there  are  no  excessive  costs  of  administration  and  coordinating  it 
with  other  forms  of  relief  would  not  reduce  these  very  nominal  costs 
perceptibly. 

While  Missouri  ought  to  receive  its  share  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
blind,  many  believe  it  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
be  secured  and  set  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  industrially  blind 
who  are  barred  from  the  present  law  providing  pensions  for  the  blind. 
This  it  is  believed  would  be  far  more  preferable  than  to  destroy  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  considerate  legislation  that  is  functioning  and  has 
already  gone  through  the  experimental  stages  that  many  of  the  Social 
Security  measures  will  be  forced  to  pass  through  before  they  can  and 
will  function  as  smoothly  as  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
is  now  doing. 
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FRIENDSHIP  LEAGUES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes, 
President  and  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 

Before  I  give  my  paper,  I  want  to  impress  on  you,  that  while 
I  am  suggesting  a  plan  that  I  feel  may  be  helpful  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  Wind,  I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  forming  of  any  new  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind. 

I  feel  that  there  are  aheady  too  many  of  these  and  new  ones 
are  being  started  all  the  time,  each  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  and  many  overlapping  others  in  their  work.  Where 
there  is  well  organized  work  for  the  blind,  this  plan  that  I  suggest 
may  not  be  needed,  but  if  there  is  a  need  for  it,  it  will  supplement  and 
help  the  work  of  these  organizations.  The  substance  of  what  I  want 
to  suggest  for  your  consideration  is  in  the  following  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  which  was  primarily  addressed  to  the 
blind  themselves.    It  reads : 

"For  a  long  time  1  have  had  vaguely  in  mind  a  plan  that 
I  have  wanted  to  work  out,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  help 
us  give  it  a  trial. 

"There  are  blind  people  who  are  born  with  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  there  are  others  who  have  such  will 
power  that  they  cannot  be  kept  down,  or  who  have  influential 
friends  to  give  them  help  and  advice  toward  success.  Still  others 
in  this  group,  beginning  at  small  things  and  without  means  or 
influence,  have  worked  themselves  up.    All  honor  to  these. 

"But  there  are  many,  very  many,  in  the  world  of  the  blind 
— just  as  there  are  in  the  sighted  world — ^who  do  not  have  such 
gifts,  or  influence,  or  luck,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that;  and  there 
are  many  whose  health  does  not  permit  them  to  attempt  things 
they  might  otherwise  do. 

"1  have  long  felt  that  this  second  group  could  be  greatly 
helped  in  every  way  if  each  of  them  had  a  good  friend  or  friends, 
blind  or  sighted,  who  would  act  as  big  brothers  or  sisters  to 
them — ^real  friends,  who  loved  them  and  would  give  them  the 
the  help  they  needed,  or  find  some  one  else  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
always  financial  help  that  these  blind  need:  They  need  a  friend 
or  friends  who  would  advise  them  on  all  matters  and  help  them 
in  every  way,  especiaUy  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
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"Now,  my  plan  is  to  try  to  find  such  a  friend  or  friends  for 
those  of  you  who  would  like  us  to  do  so.  These  friends  could 
visit  with  you,  walk  with  you,  read  to  you,  take  you  to  church 
or  to  places  of  entertainment,  etc.  They  would  soon  learn  to 
love  you  and  to  do  little  things  for  you  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
them ;  and  all  this  would  do  much  to  give  sighted  people  a  better 
understanding  of  the  blind  and  their  problems.  If  you  did  not 
like  your  new  friend  or  friends,  or  they  did  not  like  you,  then 
you  could  easily  discontinue  your  relations. 

"Friends  of  the  right  kind  are  needed  by  everyone,  and  those 
who  do  not  have  friends  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  advice,  com- 
fort, and  cheer,  miss  one  of  the  great  joys  of  life.  I  am  willing 
to  try  to  organize  this  movement.  I  would  ask  first  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  blind;  of  all  schools  and  other  organizations  tor 
the  blind ;  of  all  home  teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind ;  of  the 
Lions  Club,  women's  clubs,  junior  leagues,  and  other  welfare 
workers ;  and  of  churches  and  other  organizations. 

"I  do  believe  that  such  a  plan,  if  it  could  be  worked  out, 
would  do  much  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  large  group  of  the 
blind. 

"These  friends  could  advise  you  as  to  many  things  you  could 
do  in  your  own  home,  and  could  convince  members  of  your  family 
that  you  can  do  this  and  that,  and  get  them  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  In  case  of  illness,  if  you  needed  suggestions 
as  to  the  right  physician  to  see,  they  could  advise  you  along 
this  line.  They  could  find  some  one  to  look  after  your  radio, 
typewriter,  etc.,  and  keep  them  in  repair.  In  other  words,  they 
would  just  be  big  brothers  and  big  sisters  or  real  friends  to  you. 

"It  is  a  big  thing  to  get  generally  organized,  and  it  may  be 
just  a  sort  of  dream,  but,  you  know,  dreams  often  come  true. 
What  shall  we  call  such  an  organization?  There  is  already  a 
Big  Brother  organization.  We  might  call  it  'Friends  of  the 
Blind,'   or  the  'Friendship  League  of  the  Blind.' 

"Persons  wanting  such  friends  could  notify  us,  telling  us  the 
type  and  ages  of  the  people  they  would  like  to  know.  If  you  are 
church  people,  it  would  be  well  to  get  friends  in  your  own  church. 
The  thing  could  not  be  worked  up  in  any  short  time,  but  could 
be  started  here,  and  there,  and  would  grow  and  grow  until  all 
who  wanted  such  sighted  friends  had  secured  them. 
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"The  success  of  such  a  plan  would  require  the  aid  and  coop- 
eration of  all  organizations  for  the  blind.  We  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  their  work,  and  would  like  to  leave  the  details  of 
the  plan  in  each  locality  in  the  hands  of  such  local  or  state 
organizations,  all  of  us  working  together  for  the  common  good. 

"Let's  give  the  plan  a  trial.     We  will  let  you  know  next 

month  how  our  readers  and  the  workers  for  the  blind  regard 

the  idea." 

And  now  my  friends  this  is  briefly  what  I  have  in  mind  and 
what  I  said  to  the  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from  readers  and  sighted  workers  everywhere  com- 
mending the  idea.  Many  home  teachers  greatly  favor  it  and  many 
of  them  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  cover  the  field  as  they 
would  like  and  to  make  as  many  visits  as  they  would  wish  to  their 
lonely  ones.  These  volunteer  workers  could  be  of  great  help  to  the 
home  teachers  and  to  work  with  or  under  them. 

Many,  very  many  letters  have  come  from  lonely  blind  people 
who  say  they  would  so  like  such  a  friend  or  friends.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  quote  from  these  hundreds  of  letters  1  have  had  urging  such 
a  league.  Many  have  already  gotten  their  ministers  to  suggest  such 
a  work  from  their  pulpits.  The  Archbishop  of  Boston  has  urged  all 
Catholic  Churches  to  take  up  the  matter  and  do  what  they  can  to 
help  the  lonely  and  needy  blind  of  their  communities. 

In  Sweden  such  an  organization  has  been  successfully  operated 
for  years.  The  Queen  of  Sweden  sponsors  it  and  she  appoints  a 
woman  in  each  community  who  organizes  and  develops  it.  They  call 
it  "The  Protectors  of  the  Blind." 

While  we  have  no  queen  in  this  country  to  ask  for  such  we  have 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  help,  even  though  a  queen  did  not  ask 
it,  if  only  the  need  for  such  a  thing  could  be  shown  them. 

For  a  year  or  more  there  has  been  in  the  city  of  Washington 
such  an  organization  which  they  call  "Friends  of  the  Moment."  It 
has  secured  outings  at  the  seashore  for  the  blind  of  that  city  and 
done  other  things  for  them. 

Some  readers  in  a  small  way  have  already  started  such  organiza- 
tions. One  in  a  western  city  writes  that  she  is  a  member  of  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  forty  people  and  that  her  class  has  already  started  a 
Friendship  League  and  it  is  now  functioning  well.  They  have,  among 
other  committees,  a  telephone  committee  which  receives  calls  from 
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lonely  blind  and  passes  the  message  on  to  some  one  of  the  committee 
who  makes  a  visit  to  the  one  requesting  it. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  time  and  place  for  such  a  movement  to  be 
launched  and  I  ask  you  to  give  it  careful  consideration  and  if  you 
approve  of  it  give  it  your  support. 

With  such  a  thing  starting  here  and  there  many  lonely  ones  will 
be  made  happier  and  in  time  it  may  spread  until  similar  works  are 
carried  on  in  every  section  where  there  are  blind  who  need  this  help 
and  friendship. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  meeting  appoint  a  small  committee  to 
consider  the  plan  and  if  it  thought  it  would  be  of  value  to  work  out 
the  best  plan  to  be  put  into  operation. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  address  this  group,  for  you  have 
been  so  kind  in  according  me  this  privilege  from  time  to  time  that 
I  now  feel  that  I  am  an  old  friend. 

In  discussing  the  topic  assigned  to  me,  "Federal  Legislation  for 
the  Blind,"  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  the  developments  of  the 
past  two  years.  Two  years  ago,  when  this  association  met  in  Louis- 
ville, the  Social  Security  Act  was  pending  in  Congress,  and  the  conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  endorsing  particularly  those  sections  which 
referred  to  the  blind.  At  that  time,  of  course,  we  thought  that  the 
federal  funds  provided  for  in  the  act,  would  be  available  for  reim- 
bursement of  state  programs  such  as  are  carried  on  by  the  state 
commissions  and  other  state  agencies  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  di- 
rect financial  relief  to  the  needy  blind.  Unfortunately,  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  that  hope,  and  the  act  when  passed  provided  only  for 
financial  need.  Even  with  this  limitation,  however,  it  has  been  a 
great  source  of  benefit  to  blind  people  in  many  states,  particularly  in 
those  that  formerly  made  no  provision  for  blind  relief. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  there 
was  no  state  which  had  in  operation  a  program  of  aid  to  the  blind 
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which  met  the  requirements  set  up  in  Title  X  of  the  Federal  law. 
One  or  two  states  were  able  to  conform  by  changing  their  rules  and 
regulations  without  amending  their  legislation,  but  in  most  states 
acts  of  the  legislature  were  necessary  before  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  the  federal  funds  available.  As  of  May,  1937,  twenty-eight  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  conformed  to  the  federal  require- 
ments and  had  their  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
Washington.  A  number  of  other  states  have  plans  under  way,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  there  will  be 
not  more  than  one  or  two  states  which  make  no  provision  for  public 
assistance  to  needy  blind  persons. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  movement  under  way  among 
some  of  the  workers  for  the  blind,  to  have  an  amendment  introduced 
which  would  provide  federal  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  state 
programs  of  prevention,  employment,  and  social  services  to  blind 
persons,  in  the  same  way  that  federal  reimbursement  is  available 
for  state  programs  for  crippled  children.  This  amendment,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  which  was  under  consideration  in 
Congress  when  we  last  met  together,  is  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
which  was  eventually  passed  in  June,  1936.  This  law  provides  that 
news  and  confectionery  stands  may  be  operated  by  blind  persons  in 
federal  buildings,  provided  that  certain  requirements  are  met.  Its 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Education  under  John 
A.  Kratz  whom  many  of  you  know.  Before  the  law  can  be  effective 
in  any  state,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
designate  a  state  agency,  preferably  a  state  commission  for  the  blind, 
to  issue  licenses  to  selected  blind  persons,  to  provide  training  for 
them,  and  to  maintain  supervision  of  the  stands  after  they  have  been 
established. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  carries  no  appropriation,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  handle  the  administration 
with  its  existing  staff  members,  who  were  already  charged  with  other 
duties.  For  this  reason,  the  plan  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  getting 
under  way,  but  we  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
well  known  to  all  members  of  this  group,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
federal  staff  and  began  his  duties  this  month.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  states  have  already  had  state  agencies  designated,  and  with 
the  additional  stimulation  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Clunk  will  provide, 
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it  is  hoped  that  the  other  states  wiU  speedily  follow  suit,  and  that 
new  opportunities  for  blind  stand  operators  will  be  opened  up  through- 
out the  country. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  somewhat  hindered  the  full  devel- 
opment of  this  program,  has  been  that  no  federal  funds  were  avail- 
able for  providing  stand  equipment,  and  that  many  states  found 
it  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  financial  provision.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Congressman  Randolph, 
sponsor  of  the  original  act,  to  appropriate  $500,000  annually  to  be 
used  in  matching  state  funds  for  stand  equipment  and  similar  expenses 
on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis.  This  bill  has  not  yet  been  passed,  but 
every  hope  is  entertained  for  its  success,  and  if  it  should  be  enacted, 
state  agencies  would  probably  find  it  much  easier  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  to  match  the  federal  funds  from  their  legis- 
1  a  cures. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  has  been 
introduced  which,  however,  I  feel  sure  this  group  will  not  favor.  I 
refer  to  H.  R.  4881  which  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  persons  with  other  physical  handicaps. 
When  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  federal  buildings  which  afford  suitable  locations  for  stands —  prob- 
ably not  more  than  1,000  in  the  entire  country — and  when  we  realize 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  blind  are  greatly  out  numbered  by  the 
deaf,  the  crippled,  the  cardiacs,  and  almost  any  other  handicapped 
group,  we  realize  that  the  passage  of  this  amendment  would  result 
in  greatly  curtailing  the  benefits  of  the  law  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned.  Since  blind  people  are  so  much  more  restricted  in  their 
choice  of  an  occupation  than  the  members  of  any  other  handicapped 
group,  it  seems  that  they  should  have  first  consideration  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  federal  stands. 

Another  bill  which  concerns  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  that 
introduced  by  Congressman  Tolan  (H.  R.  2714)  to  create  a  Federal 
Employment  Rm-eau  for  the  Rlind  to  which  any  blind  citizen  between 
twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age  may  apply  for  certification  of  em- 
ployment. Any  employer  who  employs  twenty  or  more  workers  is 
required  to  employ  a  blind  person  certified  to  him  by  the  bureau  or, 
in  default  of  this,  to  pay  into  the  blind  fund  $20  for  each  week  he 
refuses  such  employment.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  federal  bureau 
shall  pay  from  the  twenty-five  miDion  dollar  blind  fund  created  in 
the  act,  $20  to  each  employer  who  employs  one  or  more  certified  blind 
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persons  for  each  week  such  blind  person  is  employed.  This  bill, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress,  was  very 
completely  discussed  at  the  1935  convention,  and  I  shall  not  say  any 
more  about  it  here  except  to  mention  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  likelihood  that  it  will  be  passed  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation,  from  our  point 
of  view,  which  has  been  offered  in  Congress  this  year,  is  S.  1634, 
introduced  by  Senator  Pepper.  This  is  a  bill  to  provide  federal  funds 
for  aid  to  state  programs  for  the  education  of  all  types  of  physically 
handicapped  children.  The  bill  provides  an  appropriation  of  $11,580,- 
000  annually  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  $40,000  to  each  state 
and  the  remalining  nine  million  dollars  to  the  various  states  on 
the  basis  of  population.  As  is  the  case  with  the  other  bills  pro- 
viding federal  funds  for  state  programs,  S.  1634  sets  up  certain  re- 
quirements which  the  state  programs  must  meet  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  federal  aid.  The  administration  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  act,  if  passed,  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  out  numbered  by  the  other 
handicapped  groups,  the  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  will  get 
their  share  of  the  benefits. 

Congress  has  been  very  generous  in  providing  literature.  I  want 
to  speak  first  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  an  increase  (from  $175,000 
to  $275,000)  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  books  for  the  adult  blind 
under  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  has  passed  both  houses  and 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  April  23  of  this  year,  and  is  now 
known  as  Public  Law  No.  47. 

Then  there  was  the  bill  to  provide  additional  aid  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which  grants  $115,000  appropriation  in 
addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $10,000.  This  passed  the 
House  early  this  month  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

A  third  piece  of  legislation  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is 
the  act  providing  that  magazines  or  periodicals  published  in  raised 
characters  or  on  sound  reproduction  records  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
may  be  carried  through  the  mail  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof.  This  also  was  approved  by  the  President  in  April, 
and  is  now  known  as  Public  Law  No.  37.  These  three  laws  taken 
together  will  undoubtedly  result  in  great  additions  to  the  reading 
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matter  available  to  the  blind  and  in  an  increase  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  circulated. 

Legislation  has  also  been  introduced  to  increase  the  financial 
benefits  available  for  the  needy  blind  from  the  federal  government. 
H.  R.  5538,  introduced  by  Congressman  Matthew  Dunn  (who  as  you 
all  know  is  himself  without  sight)  would  provide  Federal  pensions  of 
$50  a  month  to  all  blind  persons  over  twenty-one  whose  annual  income 
is  less  than  $1,200.  A  blind  person  is  defined  as  one  having  "not 
more  than  5  per  cent  vision".  Eligibility  for  the  pension  would  be 
established  by  affidavit  of  three  citizens  of  the  blind  person's  voting 
district,  together  with  that  of  a  physician  specializing  in  treatment 
of  the  human  eye,  and  the  pension  would  be  paid  directly  by  the 
United  States  Treasurer. 

Undoubtedly,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  bring  great  benefits 
to  thousands  of  blind  persons  throughout  the  country,  but  it  would 
to  a  great  extent  duplicate  the  provisions  in  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Moreover,  the  current  trend  in  legislation  appears  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  matching  of  federal  and  state  funds,  rather 
than  in  direct  federal  administration,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  it 
scarcely  seems  likely  that  Congressman  Dunn's  bill  has  much  chance 
of  passing  at  the  present  time. 

The  members  of  this  association  should  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  H.  R.  1589  introduced  by  Congressman  Knutson,  which  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
other  handicapped  groups  in  addition  to  the  blind.  The  particular 
point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  in  this  bill  is  the  section  which 
provides  that  "As  a  condition  for  receiving  this  assistance,  all  citizens 
who  are  granted  such  financial  assistance  shall  not  engage  in  any 
gainful  occupation,  and  that  to  do  so  will  cause  forfeiture  of  the  right 
to  the  financial  assistance."  What  this  would  mean  to  the  blind,  I 
leave  to  your  imagination.  Many  of  them,  as  you  know,  are  unable 
to  be  completely  self-supporting,  and  yet  are  most  eager  to  contribute 
what  they  can  to  their  maintenance  through  earning.  The  psycholo- 
gical and  moral  value  of  paid  employment  to  the  blind  has  been  the 
keynote  of  so  many  discussions  before  this  association  during  the  past 
thirty  years  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  point 
out  that  if  the  Knutson  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  blind  will 
be  forced  to  make  a  definite  choice  between  complete  self-support 
and  complete  dependency. 

One  other  piece  of  federal  legislation  specifically  concerns  the 
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blind — H.  R.  222,  which  provides  that  any  sightless  person  who  is  a 
passenger  on  any  inter-state  common  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
with  him  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  without  the  payment  of  an  additional 
fare.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs  to  their  masters, 
and  the  great  inconvenience  to  which  some  Seeing  Eye  owners  have 
been  put  by  the  refusal  of  railways  and  busses  to  permit  the  dogs  to 
travel  with  their  masters,  it  is  apparent  that  this  legislation  if  passed 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  blind  people  who  travel  with  dog  guides. 

This  completes  my  review  of  federal  legislation  which  directly 
concerns  the  blind,  but  there  is  one  other  bill  of  great  importance  in 
om-  field  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  I  refer  to  the  Black-Connery  bill 
which  proposes  to  establish  a  federal  board  to  set  up  minimum-wage 
and  maximum-hour  standards  for  industry.  As  the  bill  is  written, 
all  social  agencies  are  included  in  it,  but  since  the  wages  and  hours 
now  in  effect  in  such  social  agencies  probably  meet  any  requirements 
which  are  likely  to  be  set  up  in  the  near  future,  this  point  is  not  so 
important.  What  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the 
effect  that  the  passage  of  this  act  may  have  upon  the  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  bill  includes  a  provision  that  special  standards  may  be 
set  for  establishments  which  employ  handicapped  persons,  and  Senator 
Black,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  assures  us  that  in  the  framing 
of  this  provision  it  was  intended  that  the  sheltered  workshops  should 
not  suffer  unduly  thereby.  We  cannot,  however,  foretell  what  the 
effect  will  be,  and  it  may  mean  in  some  cases  a  considerable  revision 
of  methods  of  wage  payment  in  our  workshops.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  employees  of  the  various  states  (and  this  would  include  the 
state-operated  workshops  for  the  blind)  are  exempt  from  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  The  hearings  on  the  Black-Connery  bill  are  not  yet 
over,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  months  before  the  act,  if  passed, 
goes  into  effect.   Nevertheless,  I  mention  it  for  your  consideration. 

I  am  tempted  at  this  time  to  speak  of  one  more  subject — a  pro- 
tective piece  of  legislation  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  near  future.  There  is  on  foot  a  move- 
ment to  try  to  secure  the  business  of  the  federal  government — by 
which  I  mean  purchases  of  brooms,  mops,  and  other  articles  made 
by  the  blind — without  having  to  conform  to  the  present  system  of 
competitive  bids.  That  the  workshops  for  the  blind  can  meet  govern- 
ment specifications  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  certain  work- 
shops are  already  getting  government  orders.  But  under  the  present 
system  it  is  necessary  to  bid  individually  on  each  order,    and  the 
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contract  goes  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  means  that  the  workshops 
for  the  bhnd  in  some  cases  are  bidding  against  each  other,  and  some- 
times, the  order  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  highly  destructive  price 
cutting.  It  has  been  suggested  that  brooms,  mops,  and  other  articles 
made  by  the  blind  workshops  might  be  exempted  from  the  competi- 
tive bids,  and  awarded  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind  at  a  fair  price 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  government  departments 
concerned  and  the  workshops.  A  bill  incorporating  such  a  plan  is 
now  being  drafted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  introduced  in 
the  near  future.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  actively 
interested  in  this  project,  and  will  bend  every  effort  towards  its  ac- 
complishment. It  is  estimated  that  in  brooms  alone,  for  instance, 
the  purchases  of  the  federal  government,  through  its  various  depart- 
ments, would  absorb  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the  present  output 
of  the  workshops  for  the  blind.  I  hope  that  when  we  come  together 
again  in  1939,  this  legislation  may  be  an  accomplished  fact. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND— THE 
ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW 

W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary  General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 

I. 

The  high  task  of  serving  the  blind  happily  brings  me  to  meet 
you  here  in  Toronto,  as  the  bearer  of  kindliest  and  most  cordial 
greetings  from  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  to  the  blind, 
and  workers  on  their  behalf,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

You  have  asked  me  to  say  what  I  think  worth  saying  on  Public 
Relations.  It  is  always  well  to  defme  a  phrase  before  you  use  it, 
and  I  will  take  a  definition  which  I  think  is  agreed  between  myself, 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Captain  Baker,  who  are  to  follow  me  this  morning. 
To  us  "Public  Relations"  mean  the  whole  business  of  promoting  good- 
will and  mutual  understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  public  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  other. 

By  the  PubUc  I  mean  the  unorganized  mass  of  kindly  people  of 
whom  the  blind  themselves  are  part.  We  have  at  once  to  win  them 
to  our  side,  converting  simple  pity  into  intelligent  understanding  and 
co-operation. 
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By  the  State  I  mean,  not  the  forty-eight  Territories  which  were 
represented  by  stars  in  your  firmament  long  before  Hollywood  was 
thought  of,  but  the  body  politic,  the  corporate  entity  to  which  we 
contribute  as  citizens,  the  Public  organized  in  central  and  local  govern- 
ment for  collective  action. 

To  the  Public  we  have  to  say  "kindness  is  not  enough";  to  the 
State  "We  want  help  but  not  control",  or  perhaps  "Policy  before 
politics". 

You  have  asked  me  also  to  present  this  theme  of  Public  Relations 
in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  Great  Britain.  I  hope  our  experience 
is  of  interest  to  you.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  pioneers  all  along  the 
line  in  the  modern  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  We  learned 
much  about  the  education  of  the  blind  from  France;  much  about 
their  employment  from  Germany;  we  will,  I  hope,  go  on  learning 
whatever  anyone  has  to  teach  us.  In  the  last  six  years  we  have 
adopted  the  idea  of  concession  stands  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  you  must  accept  the  flattery  of  our  imitation.  When  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  1929,  published  its  report  on  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  various  countries,  the  writer  (who  was,  as  is  generally  known, 
F.  R.  Lovett  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health)  said:- 

"The  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  as  such,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  if  a  general- 
ization may  be  attempted,  it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire", 

Today — I  may  perhaps  in  parenthesis  say  what  a  loss  to  us  all  his 
death  has  been  —  Mr.  Lovett  probably  would  add  Russia.  If 
we  in  Great  Britain  have  gone  further  than  other  countries  in 
developing  organized  public  interest  in  the  blind  it  is  because  more 
than  other  countries  we  have  embodied  in  legislation  the  view  that 
the  State  is  responsible  for  protecting  its  weaker  members  from  social 
and  economic  pressure  and  for  giving  opportunity  to  the  physically 
and  socially  handicapped. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  the  philosophy  which  lies  behind  the 
development  of  social  legislation  in  Great  Britain:  It  represents  a 
slow,  but  determined  and  prolonged,  reaction  from  the  laissez-faire 
thinking  which  concluded  that  while  starvation  should  be  averted 
at  public  cost,  the  State  should  not  interfere  in  any  other  way  with 
the  destiny  imposed  upon  an  individual  by  his  abilities  and  cir- 
cumstances. 
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When  I  was  in  the  States  in  1931  something  like  that  view  was 
being  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoover;  I  understand  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
holds  a  rather  different  view.  The  point  of  main  interest  to  you  is, 
I  imagine,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  blind  has  not  meant,  as  similar  acceptance  in 
certain  other  fields  has  meant,  the  supersession  of  voluntaryism.  We 
are  making,  if  we  have  not  already  made,  a  kind  of  amalgam  of 
voluntary  enterprise  and  public  authority. 

We  welcome  the  part  played  by  the  State  in  Great  Britain; 
but  we  are  not  allowing  the  State  to  steal  the  show!  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  voluntary  spirit.  It  is  more  than  a  pun  to  say 
that  the  State  is  static;  and  it  is  more  than  a  boast  to  assert  that 
voluntaryism  is  essentially  dynamic.  However  generous  the  State 
may  be ;  however  faithfully  public  servants  fulfill  tasks  imposed  on 
them  by  legislation,  regulations  and  by-laws;  however  comprehen- 
sive may  be  the  provision  made  by  official  enactment;  the  need  for 
persona],  unpaid,  service,  for  technical  and  social  experimentation, 
for  new  devices  and  types  of  organization  remains  outstanding.  The 
blind,  like  the  rest  of  us,  live  in  a  moving,  changing  world.  The  prob- 
lem of  helping  them  to  make  and  keep  their  footing  in  life  is  a  constant- 
ly fresh  problem.  Progress  not  only  sets  ever  new  standards  of 
living  and  achievement;  it  often  closes  the  door  on  old  opportunities. 

The  role  of  the  State  as  we  see  it  is  to  reinforce  and  underpin 
the  fabric  of  voluntary  effort,  setting  and  maintaining  a  minimum 
standard,  offering  facilities  rather  than  compelling  conformity,  and, 
above  all,  fostering  independence  of  the  State  so  that,  by  the  exercise 
of  freedom  and  personal  responsibility,  groups  of  well  disposed 
people  may  act  collectively  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  the  blind  themselves  may  be  enabled  to  be  masters  of  their  fate 
and  captains  of  their  souls. 

We  have  had  our  anxieties  about  the  future  of  voluntary  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  local  au- 
thorities has  in  some  localities  led  to  the  weakening  and  even  the 
disappearance  of  the  voluntary  society  which  originated  the  work. 
In  our  local  government  politics  play  a  subsidiary  part;  but  they 
play  a  part,  and  in  some  areas  too  large  a  part,  in  affairs  which  are 
mainly  matters  of  common  sense  and  good  business  management. 
When  politics  and  politicians  came  into  blind  welfare,  the  old  stal- 
warts of  voluntaryism  sometimes  went  out.  Or,  more  often,  the  old 
stalwarts  were  not  succeeded  by  young  stalwarts.    Honorary  treas- 
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urers,  and  the  finance  committees  of  voluntary  societies  sometimes 
found  it  less  embarrassing  to  milk  the  local  treasury  than  to  dun 
their  friends  or  stretch  their  ingenuity  to  bring  in  fresh  supporters. 
Mismanagement  and  slackness  has  here  and  there  brought  upon 
voluntaryism  discredit  which  was  the  due  only  of  individuals. 

We  recognize  on  the  other  hand  that  voluntaryism  by  it- 
self did  not  and  could  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and 
that  public  support  has  for  the  first  time  made  our  services  for  the 
blind  comprehensive.  Admitting  that  whole-heartedly,  we  still  main- 
tain that  official  action  is  in  many  matters  the  costliest  and  least 
effective  means  of  gaining  the  end  we  have  in  view,  so  by  what  we  call 
co-ordination  we  are  hoping  to  reach  a  typically  British  compromise 
between  voluntaryism  and  public  authority. 

One  aspect  of  that  compromise  which  is  perhaps  worth  touching 
on  is  that  the  partnership  of  voluntary  societies  with  public  author- 
ities compels  voluntary  societies  to  be  effective  in  their  own  sphere 
and  efficient  in  their  administration.  Social  work  in  the  past ,  too 
often  excused  poor  performance  by  admirable  intentions.  That  ex- 
cuse is  unconvincing  today.  The  kindest  of  hearts  are  subject  to 
audit,  and  the  purest  of  enthusiasms  must  find  business-like  methods 
of  expression. 

The  demand  for  efficiency  in  voluntary  work  for  the  blind  is 
made  not  only  by  public  officials  who  cannot  discharge  their  duties 
unless  voluntaryism  is  prompt,  punctual  and  precise,  but  by  the  man 
in  the  street  who,  when  his  pocket  is  picked  for  local  taxation,  de- 
mands that  a  voluntary  society  doing  work  for  which  he  is  taxed 
should  justify  its  existence  by  good  management  and  controlled 
expenditure. 

We  must  give  a  moment  to  the  theory  of  municipalization  or 
nationalization,  partly  because  that  theory  is  upheld  by  one  of  the 
organizations  representing  the  blind  themselves  in  our  country  which 
is  in  sympathy  with  a  syndicalist  view  held  in  some  other  countries, 
notably  in  France,  It  was  lucidly,  if  not  convincingly,  put  by  Mon- 
sieur Guinot  at  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  in  1931.  Briefly  it  is  that  the  State  must  recognize  the  legal 
right  of  the  blind  person  to  be  protected  by  society;  to  be  respected  as 
an  individual  and  to  receive  just  compensation  for  the  burden  and 
expense  his  handicap  involves. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  at  length  on  theories  but  I  will  say  frankly 
that  the  assertion  of  rights,  however  satisfying  to  philosophers  in  the 
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clouds,  cuts  no  ice  on  the  hard  ground  of  reality.  The  blind  have 
rights,  but  only  so  far  as  we  all  have  rights.  If  the  handicap  of 
blindness  creates  a  right  additional  to  those  possessed  by  other  men, 
it  can  scarcely  differ  from  other  additional  rights  created  by  other 
handicaps.  It  can  in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  hve,  a 
claim  which  can,  and  should,  be  met  by  relief  payments  graduated 
according  to  the  economic  need  of  each  individual.  The  Guinot 
argument,  drives  us  back  to  pure  relief  work,  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  blind  welfare  which  we  passed  long  ago,  and  it  ignores  the 
complementary  argument,  namely  that  rights  imply  duties.  If  the  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  demand  anything  from  the  State,  the  State 
has  a  right  to  demand  something  from  the  individual.  The  extent  to 
which  we  ourselves  recognize  the  rights  of  the  State  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  our  tendency  towards  totalitarianism  at  the  one  extreme  or  an- 
archism at  the  other;  but  we  must  concede  them  according  to  our 
capacity  to  render  the  service  which  the  State  requires.  We  cannot 
assert  for  the  blind  any  right  which  excludes  the  right  of  the  State 
to  require  service  from  us,  whether  we  are  blind  or  sighted.  Clearly 
it  is  wrong  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  blind  without  laying  equal  em- 
phasis on  the  duties  of  the  blind  to  other  members  of  the  public, 
and  to  that  corporate  expression  of  the  public  which  we  call  the  State. 

It  would  be  foolish  also  to  forget  that  in  most  countries  we  are 
members  of  communities  which  are  preoccupied  by  practical,  hum- 
drum, affairs,  when  they  are  not  fighting  for,  or  at  least  frightened 
for,  their  lives.  Every  measure  of  social  reform  has  to  slide  into  the 
statute  book  past  a  battleship  and  a  flight  of  bombers,  or  behind 
the  back  of  a  vested  interest.  However  fervent  we  may  be  in  our 
ideals,  however  determined  to  make  good  our  case,  we  have  to  study 
the  political  market  and  to  cultivate  public  opinion,  recognizing,  first, 
that  the  problem  of  blindness  is  only  part  of  an  immensely  complex 
social  problem,  and  secondly,  that  practicability  and  expediency  are 
vastly  more  important  than  philosophic  abstractions. 

To  "do  something  for  the  blind"  may  become  a  cheap  and  nasty 
political  slogan.  What  concerns  us  is  not  so  much  that  the  State 
should  do  something,  but  that  it  should  do  the  right  thing — even 
that  it  should  refrain  from  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

It  is  equally  important  to  us  that  when  the  State  does  something, 
it  should  put  the  right  men  in  charge  of  its  activities.  Our  legislation 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  has,  on  the  whole,  been  wisely  handled, 
by  officials  who  allow  humanity  and  common  sense  to  color  their 
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official  outlook.  If  I  mention  again  F.  R.  Lovett  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health,  it  is  because  he  became  a  friend  of  many  of  you 
in  America  and  Canada  when  he  represented  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  in  1931 ;  in  him, 
we  had  for  years  at  the  center  of  things,  a  man  who  never  committed 
his  department  by  an  indiscretion,  and  never  allowed  official  blinkers 
to  narrow  his  human  view.  The  administration  of  blind  welfare  in 
the  separate  localities  has  thrown  up  many  local  government  officials 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  although  they  sit  on  office  chairs 
in  the  town  hall!  We  have  been  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  in  this 
essential  matter  of  personnel.  In  social  service  volunteers,  it  may  be 
said,  pick  themselves  for  the  job  that  has  to  be  done ;  even  if  they  are 
not  100  per  cent  efficient  they  may  be  made  effective  by  the  spirit 
which  is  in  them.  It  takes  a  wise  administrator  to  select  for  a  job 
of  social  service  an  official  who  will  also  be  a  social  worker. 

At  the  heart  of  our  legislation  is  a  large  measure  of  local  freedom. 
Some  localities  have  given  too  much  and  asked  too  little;  others  have 
not  given  enough,  nor  have  they  thought  enough  on  what  blindness 
means  to  people  who,  save  in  the  one  particular  of  eyesight,  are  men 
and  women  like  unto  themselves.  Our  building  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
with  State  aid,  is  still  far  from  complete.  The  blind  themselves 
must  watch  over  the  builders  to  see  that  the  walls  are  not  daubed 
with  untempered  political  mortar.  With  the  blind  must  stand  the 
voluntary  societies,  drawing  their  strength  from  an  instructed  public 
opinion.  We  must  instill  into  public  opinion  the  conviction  that  the 
blind  are  not  helped  effectively  by  increasing  money  allowances  to 
the  unemployable  blind  while  exacting  no  test  of  unemployabihty ; 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  blind  are  not  served  by  paying  a 
minimum  wage  to  blind  workers  out  of  the  public  purse,  without 
securing  bona  fide  economic  conditions  of  employment. 

We  have  gained  much  from  the  State,  and  the  attitude  of  our 
present  Minister  of  Health,  Sir  Kjngsley  Wood,  encourages  us  to 
expect  more.  But  if  we  lean  too  heavily  on  the  State  we  shall  fall 
down.  Blind  welfare  cannot  be  strong  unless  it  is  built  of  three 
main  principles  :- 

First,  voluntaryism  efficiently  organized; 
Secondly,  self-help,  realistically  applied;  and 
Thirdly,  State  aid,  humanely  administered. 

If  we  remove  the  last  it  will  be  lost;  but  if  we  seriously  weaken 
either  of  the  other  two  the  whole  structure  of  blind  welfare  will 
founder. 
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II. 

I  now  have  to  turn  to  certain  aspects  of  our  experience,  particu- 
larly on  the  financial  side,  which  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on 
questions  being  raised  at  the  present  time  in  other  countries. 

Blind  welfare  in  Great  Britain  is  part  of  a  system  or  program 
of  social  services  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  and  more  costly, 
than  any  which  has  been  built  up  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
That  system  attempts  to  promote  the  personal  welfare  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  State  who  is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or 
prejudiced  by  defects  in  the  social-economic  organization  of  the  na- 
tion. Most  of  it  has  been  created  since  1908  when  the  Nation  began 
to  express  in  political  terms  its  determination  to  remedy  known 
social  hardships.  One  need  after  another  has  been  met;  one  device 
after  another  has  been  applied.  The  degree  of  provision  made,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  method  and  the  machinery  adopted  have  varied. 
Our  social  legislation  has  not  been  all  along  one  line  or  according  to 
one  particular  pattern.  Legislation  for  the  blind,  though  it  followed 
some  time  after  the  great  period  of  social  legislation,  1906 — 1914, 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  public  social  services. 

There  is  now  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  need  for  integrating 
and  planning  our  social  services  as  a  whole,  filling  in  gaps  and  elimin- 
ating inconsistencies  and  administrative  confusions. 

In  our  social  service  system  we  now  distinguish  three  main  groups 
of  services  :- 

1.  CONSTRUCTIVE  COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  i.e.  Edu- 
cation, Public  Health  and  Medical  services.  Employment  Exchanges 
and  Training  centers. 

2.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SERVICES,  which  protect  by  con- 
tributory schemes  wage-earners  and  their  families  against  the  vicis- 
situdes of  employment  and  health ;  and 

3.  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  SERVICES,  which  are  very  various 
in  character,  being  designed  to  meet  handicaps  and  misfortunes  of 
many  kinds.  They  are  distinguished  primarily  from  the  second  class 
by  being  non-contributory. 

Blind  welfare  is  in  part  a  constructive  community  service  and 
in  part  a  social  assistance  service.  We  have  to  keep  it  so  far  as 
possible  a  constructive  community  service,  not  a  social  assistance 
service. 
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The  blind  also  derive  benefit  from  the  social  insurance  services. 

As  members  of  the  general  public  the  blind  have  their  share  in 
the  services  proAdded  for  all  who  need  them.  Their  special  needs 
are  to  some  extent  catered  for  by  specific  provision.  The  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  was  particularly  significant  in  that  it  embodied 
the  view  that  the  social  problem  of  blindness  is  not  merely  a  poverty 
problem  involving  the  right  to  live.  On  the  one  hand  it  gave  pensions 
and  provided  for  the  payment  of  allowances  to  unemployable  bhnd 
persons  without  making  them  dependent  on  the  Poor  Law.  On  the 
other  hand  it  gave  financial  assistance  to  workshops  and  home 
workers'  schemes,  so  as  to  help  them  to  make  blind  persons  self- 
supporting.  In  addition  it  sanctioned  the  payment  of  grants  for 
Braille  and  Moon  production  and  other  purposes,  in  terms  which  made 
it  possible  in  the  present  year  to  extend  them  to  the  production  of 
Talking  Books.  The  machinery  erected  by  the  act  was  one  of  local 
administration  Avith  central  checking  and  stimulus.  The  act  imposed 
a  duty  on  every  county  and  county  borough  in  our  country,  146 
"Local  Authorities"  as  we  call  them,  in  all,  to  submit  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  a  minimum  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  all  registered  blind 
persons  in  their  area.  The  schemes  provide  in  general  for  registra- 
tion, an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  complete  scheme  of  bhnd 
welfare;  for  the  education  of  children  and  adults;  for  the  assistance 
of  employing  agencies,  hostels  and  homes;  for  domicihary  financial 
assistance  for  the  unemployable;  and  for  home  teaching  and  social 
welfare  in  general. 

A  minimum  scheme  in  each  area  is  thus  prescribed  by  central 
authority.  The  maximum  or  optimum  scale  depends  on  the  energy, 
good-will  and  the  financieil  resom:ces  of  the  local  authority  itself. 

If  I  give  you  a  figure  representing  the  cost  of  bhnd  welfare  ser- 
vices, it  is  because  I  believe  that  all  of  us  ought  to  know  our  facts, 
even  if  we  may  not  wish  to  publish  them  abroad.  Expenditure  on 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain  from  public  sources  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately £2,000,000,  or  $10,000,000,  a  year,  excluding  the  cost  of 
pensions  to  the  war  blinded,  a  total  so  far  as  we  know,  of  about 
£275,000,  i.e.,  $1,400,000  a  year.  We  have  74,000  civilian  registered 
bhnd  in  our  country,  and  about  2,000  war  bUnded  men. 

From  voluntary  sources  something  like  £500,000  a  year,  that 
is  $2,500,000,  is  being  contributed  for  the  welfare  of  the  civihan 
bhnd  and  about  £190,000  a  year,  i.e.  close  on  $1,000,000,  for  the  war- 
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blinded  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  dependant  children. 

These  figures  have  a  particular  relevance  to  the  theory  of  munic- 
ipalization or  nationalization,  insofar  as  it  is  put  forward  by  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind,  an  organization  of  the  blind  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  as  supporting  this  theory.  Last  year  that 
body  organized  a  march  of  the  blind  on  London  to  make  certain 
demands  upon  Parliament.  The  marchers  were  a  small  and  tragic 
company.  Among  other  things  they  demanded  that  the  civihan 
blind  should  receive  allowances  from  the  State  sufficient  to  secure 
them  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  men  who  had 
been  blinded  in  the  war.  I  make  no  comments  on  marching  as  a 
political  weapon;  you  in  the  United  States  have  some  experience  of 
it.  But  if  you  consider  the  figures  1  have  so  summarily  given  you 
can  make  a  simple  and  devastating  calculation  which  will  drive  you 
back  to  the  fundamental  argument  of  rights  and  du  ties. 

You  will  also  see,  I  think,  that  if,  as  1  venture  to  forecast  to 
you,  an  exhaustive  and  critical  inquiry  is  likely  soon  to  be  made 
into  our  social  service  system  in  general,  the  cost  of  blind  welfare 
is  bound  to  come  under  criticism.  Excluding  the  cost  of  education 
and  the  social  insurance  services,  and  excluding  the  war-blinded, 
the  blind  are  drawing  on '  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  about 
$10,000,000  a  year.  The  net  cost  of  the  social  services  as  a  whole 
to  the  country  is  about  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year.  Regis- 
tered bUnd  persons  are  about  l/750th  of  the  total  population;  their 
share  of  social  service  expenditure  is,  very  roughly,  about  l/150th. 
The  apparent  disproportion  is  marked.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  the  blind  are  drawing  unfairly  on  public  funds;  but 
we  must  be  frank  with  ourselves  and  recognize  that  $10,000,000  a 
year  from  public  funds  is  a  large  sum  of  money.  We  must,  then,  study 
our  case  for  the  expenditure  and  be  prepared  to  justify  it. 

That  is  enough  of  statistics.  I  have  tried  to  show  what  is  the 
expressed  attitude  of  the  State  to  the  blind  in  our  country,  and  to 
indicate,  very  briefly,  what  are  the  chief  problems  which  remain  for 
solution,  or  are  actually  created  by  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  the 
blind.  In  solving  the  problems  still  before  us  the  blind,  evidently, 
must  have  continued  public  sympathy  and  support.  So  long  as 
voluntary  organizations  for  the  blind  exist,  that  sympathy  must  ex- 
press itself  in  voluntary  contributions  of  money  as  well  as  in  consent 
to  payments  from  the  national  exchequer  and  local  public  funds. 

Here  we  come  to  a  special  and  peculiar  provision  in  our  Blind 
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Persons  Act,  namely  the  enactment  that  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  collecting  money  for  the  blind  from  the  general  public  must 
be  registered  as  an  authorized  collecting  agency.  In  other  words,  the 
State  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
being  abused.  This  registration  is  a  child  of  the  War,  when  mush- 
room war  charities  sprang  into  growth  all  over  the  country.  Some 
of  them,  regrettably,  were  bogus ;  many  of  them  were  distinguished  by 
sentimentalism  rather  than  by  practical  business  sense.  Parliament, 
very  wisely,  decided  to  bring  all  such  charities  under  regulation.  It 
happened  that  the  Bhnd  Persons  Act  was  in  gestation  while  the  War 
Charities  Act  was  still  in  force;  and  it  is  that  factor  of  date,  rather 
than  any  considered  reason  for  distinguishing  charities  for  the  blind 
from  other  charities,  which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  no  other 
charities  are  subject  to  the  same  or  similar  regulation. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has,  of  course,  a  particularly  good  appeal. 
It  has  always  offered  a  temptation  to  people  who  are  temperament- 
ally unable  to  resist  financial  temptation.  My  friend  Ben  Purse, 
who  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts  on  blind  welfare,  has  told  me  that, 
in  the  two  years  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  forty-seven  prosecutions  for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  were 
instituted  against  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  that  forty-five  of 
them  resulted  in  conviction.  So  we  were  subjected  to  this  particular 
regulation.  We  do  not  object  to  it.  On  the  contrary  we  regard  it 
as  a  useful  protection.  The  word  "racket"  had  not  been  coined,  I 
think,  in  1920.  The  thing,  none  the  less,  existed.  As  a  result  of 
registration  of  agencies  blind  rackets  have  largely  disappeared  in 
Great  Britain.  Occasionally  nowadays  the  attention  of  authorities 
has  to  be  directed  to  some  dubious  scheme  launched  by  some  enter- 
prising rogue  whose  main  object  is  to  find  a  salary  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  or  possibly  his  family.  There  are  a  few  dubious  organi- 
zations, which  convert  sympathy  into  cash  but  fail  to  publish  audited 
accounts. 

Our  system  of  registration  however  is  not  perfect.  Under  it 
an  agency  for  the  blind  may  apply  for  registration  to  any  county  or 
county  borough  authority.  Once  registered  it  is  not  in  any  way 
limited  to  the  area  of  the  registering  authority;  it  may  collect  money 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  is  theoretically  wrong,  and  is 
actually  an  abuse. 

Moreover  the  spreading  of  the  power  to  register  over  the  146 
county  and  county  borough  authorities  militates  against  any  general 
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view  or  handling  of  the  problem.  Central  registration  of  collecting 
agencies  seems  to  me  a  corollary  of  co-ordination.  After  seventeen 
years  experience  of  local  registration,  most  of  us  have,  I  think,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  registration  of  agencies  should  be  a  function 
of  a  central  authority  which  would  consider  applications  from  local, 
regional  and  national  agencies  and  pay  some  regard  not  only  to  the 
bona  fides  of  the  management  but  to  the  question  of  the  need  for 
further  agencies.  Such  a  power,  wisely  used,  should  not  impede 
initiative  and  development.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
central  authority  must  be  fully  disposed  to  foster  voluntary  enter- 
prise and  entirely  aloof  from  political  influences.  We  have  in  Great 
Britain  a  body  called  the  Charity  Commission.  That  body  was 
appointed  by  Parhament  in  1853  for  the  better  administration  of 
charitable  trusts,  a  number  of  which  were  being  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  impossibility  or  inadvisability  of  pursuing  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  founded.  The  Charity  Commission  has  had  its  powers 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  required 
to  make  an  annual  return  of  the  number  of  agencies  registered  by 
local  authorities.  Local  authorities  may  not  remove  a  charity,  once 
it  is  registered,  from  the  list  without  the  consent  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Charity  Commission 
itself  should  be  the  central  registration  authority  which  we  need. 

The  support  which  we  need  from  the  public,  however,  is  not 
only  financial  support.  We  need  personal  service;  the  State  has 
wisely  made  no  attempt  to  regulate  that.  Lengthening  experience 
of  work  for  the  blind  convinces  me  more  than  ever  that  without 
the  personal  service  rendered  by  individual  members  of  the  general 
public  to  organizations  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind  themselves, 
any  system  of  blind  welfare  must  fail. 

Beyond  that  again,  there  is  the  instructed  public  opinion  which 
we  always  need  to  have  on  our  side.  That  support  has  to  be  won  by 
the  right  kind  of  propaganda  and  publicity.  Publicity  is  a  science 
and  an  art.  It  is  practiced  in  England  as  in  America.  Many  of 
its  principles,  and  most  of  its  jargon,  have  been  imported  from  you 
to  us.  I  would  not  venture  to  lecture  on  publicity  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  contrary  I  hope  to  learn  something  more  about  it 
while  I  am  over  here.  Possibly  I  shall  learn  even  to  call  it  not  pubhcity, 
but  "interpretation",  1  will  not  discuss  even  the  question  whether 
sentimeutalism  or  sob-stuff  pays;  I  would  suggest  only  that  sob-stuff 
takes  you  a  long  way — in  the  wrong  direction  I 
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But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  who  work  for 
the  blind  should,  to  some  extent,  be  expert  not  only  in  the  niceties 
of  Braille,  but  in  the  subtleties  of  —  I'll  use  the  word — "interpreta- 
tion". Experts  in  special  subjects  are  often  bad  at  communicating 
their  enthusiasms.  I  heard  recently  of  a  man  who,  puzzled  by  dis- 
cussions on  the  gold  standard,  went  to  a  well-known  authority  on 
monetary  questions  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  He  received  one, 
a  long  one,  but  came  away  none  the  wiser.  Complaining  afterwards  to 
a  friend  on  his  unfortunate  experience  in  seeking  the  light,  he  said 
plaintively,  "What  else  could  I  have  done  but  go  to  an  expert"? 
The  friend  replied  "Quite;  but  you  went  to  the  wrong  kind  of  expert. 
You  went  to  an  expert  on  the  gold  standard;  you  should  have  gone 
to  an  expert  in  explanation".  We  have  to  be  experts  in  explanation 
as  well  as  in  dots. 

Our  ultimate  object  is  to  enable  the  blind  to  interpret  themselves 
to  the  public  by  being  normally  active,  normally  contributive  and 
normally  contented  members  of  the  public.  More  effective  than  any 
broadsheet  or  broadcast,  more  telling  than  any  pamphlet  or  book,  is 
the  fact  that  blind  men  and  women  play  their  part  and  pay  their 
way  in  the  community.  I  am  not  decrying  the  written  or  spoken 
word.  We  have  to  be  good  journalists  or  writers,  or  use  them.  We 
have  to  be  good  speakers,  or  employ  them.  The  task  of  getting  the 
public  to  think  as  well  as  to  feel  on  the  question  of  blindness  requires 
skill,  and  we  must  organize  our  resources  to  that  end.  But  the  most 
effective  thing  to  speetk  about  and  to  write  about  is  the  very  thing 
which  convinces  without  writing  or  speaking.  It  is  the  success,  not 
merely  in  the  worldly  and  material  sense,  but  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sphere,  of  hves  which  are  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  power 
of  the  human  spirit  to  overcome  material  handicaps. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS   IN   WORK  FOR   THE   BLIND- 
THE  CANADIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

*Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  is  of  major  importance  to  every 
worker  and  organization  serving  sightless  persons  in  any  way.  The 
field  of  application  is  so  broad  and  varied  that  it  will  be  impossible 
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in  the  time  allowed  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  summary  and 
emphasize  some  of  the  most  important  features.  Obviously,  the  suc- 
cess and  even  the  life  of  any  organization  must  depend  on  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  satisfactory  public  relations.  Any 
organization  which  loses  the  confidence  of  the  majority  or  even  of  a 
substantial  group  of  those  whom  it  is  serving  and  consequently  their 
co-operation  must  anticipate,  sooner  or  later,  the  development  of 
serious  trouble.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  organization  loses  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  the  government  or  the  public  on  whom  it 
is  depending  for  support,  then  both  future  existence  and  services 
are  threatened. 

In  presenting  a  Canadian  point  of  view  I  have  drawn  from  exper- 
iences gained  in  association  with  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
during  a  period  of  over  twenty  years.  This  takes  me  back  to  1916 
before  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  conceived 
and  when  our  schools  for  the  blind,  most  of  them  long  established, 
were  performing  a  creditable  service.  However,  at  that  time  there 
was  no  general  register  of  the  blind  and  training  and  employment 
services  were  being  conducted  by  two  organizations  in  Montreal  and 
one  in  Ottawa.  During  this  21-years  period  Canadians  have  viewed 
with  satisfaction  the  development  and  expansion  of  Institute  work. 
In  the  course  of  years  we  have  met  with  almost  every  type  of  problem 
which  could  present  itself.  These  have  varied  from  the  case  of  a 
blind  individual  who  thought  he  should  have  an  executive  position 
for  which  he  was  not  fitted  and  failing  to  get  it  childishly  attempted  to 
wreck  the  organization ;  to  more  widely  organized  attempts  to  disrupt 
the  confidence  of  blind  people  and  of  the  public  in  the  administration, 
the  policies  and  the  form  of  Institute  organization.  These  attempts 
have  left  this  Institute  stronger,  and  if  possible,  more  conscientiously 
determined  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  blind  people  to  the 
Governments  and  public  of  this  country  and,  insofar  as  it  lies  within 
our  power,  to  protect  the  blind  and  the  public  from  those  who  would 
exploit  them  in  the  name  of  service  to  the  blind. 

Therefore,  it  is  from  this  rather  varied  experience  that  I  propose 
to  present  for  your  consideration  opinions  and  conclusions  reached. 

In  our  experience  public  relations  in  work  for  the  blind  may  be 
considered  under  a  large  number  of  headings.  I  wish  to  name  a  few, 
such  as:  (1)  The  blind  and  their  relatives;  (2)  the  Governments; 
(3)  the  genergJ  public,  the  press,  the  radio  and  the  theater ;  (4)  other 
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welfare  organizations;  (5)  schools  for  the  blind,  district  service  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind,  and  associations  and  clubs  of   the   blind. 

The  Blind  and  Their  Relatives:  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
know  who  and  where  blind  people  are  and  what  their  condition  is 
if  a  proper  service  program  is  to  be  planned  and  efficient.  The  ap- 
proach to  each  blind  person  is  attended  with  a  definite  responsibility. 
The  discouraged  individual  must  be  encouraged  but  not  led  to  an- 
ticipate the  impossible.  No  promises  should  ever  be  made  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  co-operation  of  the  individual  should  be 
sought  and  the  greatest  care  exercised  during  the  initial  steps  until  a 
proper  assessment  of  capabilities  can  be  made  and  some  conclusion 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  these  services, 
having  regard  for  location  and  local  conditions.  This  is  particularly 
essential  in  our  country  which  is  as  large  as  the  United  States  and 
with  a  scattered  population  numbering  less  than  one-tenth  in  com- 
parison. Blind  persons  in  general  represent  a  cross  section  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  come  from  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  are  severely  handicapped.  Here  again  their  handicap  varies 
from  that  of  merely  being  without  sight  to  those  cases  where  the 
loss  of  sight  has  been  the  result  of  some  chronic  or  constitutional 
disorder  which  in  itself  represents  the  more  serious  disability.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  in  assessing  the  capacity  of  each  blind  person  we 
must  take  into  account  the  capabilities,  affected  as  they  may  be  by 
blindness  and,  in  so  many  cases,  additional  handicaps.  It  is  essential 
that  in  our  relationships  with  blind  people  we  are  undertaking  to 
serve  we  should  always  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  our  approaches 
and  in  giving  vocational  advice  and  services  of  every  kind.  Further, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  fairly  regular  contact  with 
all  the  principal  group  of  blind  people.  This  may  be  done  in  several 
ways,  i.e.  through  calls  by  field  officers,  home  teachers  or  social 
workers,  by  a  Braille  magazine  to  those  who  use  the  the  system  and 
by  an  ink-print  periodical,  particularly  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  developments.  News  in  Braille,  for  those 
who  use  it,  is  appreciated  as  their  personal  and  independent  contact. 
The  ink-print  publication  is  also  an  important  organ  since  it  renders 
possible  the  dissemination  of  authentic  information  of  developments 
of  interest  to  blind  persons,  particularly  for  those  who  do  not  read 
Braille.  It  is  our  obiect  to  help  blind  persons  to  help  themselves. 
We  try  to  avoid,  wherever  possible,  any  attempt  of  the  individual 
to  lean  wholly  on  the  organization.    We  also  endeavor  to  have  each 
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blind  person  who  makes  use  of  any  service,  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  personal  effort  and  where  a  concession  is  utilized,  of  protecting  it 
from  abuse  so  that  it  may  be  preserved. 

We  have  often  felt  that  the  importance  of  maintaining  proper 
relations  with  the  direct  relatives  and  friends  of  blind  persons  has 
been  overlooked.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  some  contact  and 
proper  relationships,  has  been  more  apparent  in  recent  years.  We 
have  found  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  blind  person  is  often  largely 
affected  by  the  discussions  and  the  attitude  of  relatives  and  friends. 
The  proper  understanding  of  such  may  be  developed  in  three  prin- 
cipal ways:  First,  by  developing  and  maintaining  a  healthy  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person ;  second,  by  personal  interviews 
with  Institute  representatives;  and  third,  in  reading  to  the  blind 
person  the  ink-print  periodical.  We  have  often  found  that  the  bhnd 
person's  complaints  arose  out  of  the  uninformed  attitude  of  relatives 
and  friends.  Again  we  have  found  that  some  relatives  have  attempted 
to  unload  the  blind  person  on  the  organization  and  free  themselves 
from  any  further  concern.  It  should  always  be  possible  to  develop 
the  healthy  point  of  view  that  the  organization  is  undertaking  to 
assist  the  blind  person  and  those  interested  in  him  in  finding  a 
solution  for  his  problem. 

The  Governments:  It  has  been  our  unique  experience  to  main- 
tain relationships  with  changing  governments  in  Dominion  and  nine 
Provincial  areas  over  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  During  this 
period  many  shades  of  political  opinion  have  been  represented  by 
the  Governments  with  whom  we  dealt.  In  the  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  for  this  Institute  and  its  representatives  to  avoid  any 
partisan  tendencies.  In  doing  this  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  do 
right  but  to  seem  right,  i.  e.  it  was  often  necessary  for  us  to  anticipate 
the  effects  of  any  incident  which  might  be  misconstrued  and  to  take 
action  which  would  ensure  clearance.  No  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Government  in  this  country  has  ever  withdrawn  or  curtailed  support 
because  of  political  prejudice  during  the  whole  period  of  Institute 
existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  develop  a 
system  of  records  of  blind  persons  and  of  services  in  order  that  each 
Government  might  be  kept  properly  informed  of  both  individual  and 
general  services  being  rendered  in  their  respective  areas.  For  years 
we  have  made  it  a  practice  to  present  to  each  Government  all  records 
for  which  a  desire  was  expressed  and  often  additional  information. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  invited  audits  of  accounts  and  technical  inspec- 
tion of  records  and  services.  In  most  instances,  we  have  succeeded . 
in  having  our  Government  support  placed  on  a  service  cost  percentage 
basis  and  to  be  earned  on  the  basis  of  work  done.  This  move  serves 
to  stabilize  governmental  support  and  to  insure  for  us  an  informed 
and  interested  Government  point  of  view.  Any  organization  serving 
blind  persons  in  the  most  conscientious  and  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  closest  audit  and  scrutiny 
by  its  Government  supporters  or  any  supporters  and,  in  fact,  should 
welcome  their  interest.  The  accounts  and  service  records  of  the  In- 
stitute have  always  been  open  for  inspection  by  any  Dominion,  Pro- 
vincial or  Municipal  governmental  authority  and  our  policy  is  to 
welcome  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  to  urge  the  maintenance  of 
such  scrutiny.  In  our  general  contacts  with  governmental  bodies, 
for  whatever  purpose,  our  policy  has  been  to  exercise  every  possible 
care  but  when  we  have  once  come  to  a  conclusion  that  representations 
or  a  request  may  be  justified,  we  persevere. 

The  General  Public,  the  Press,  the  Radio  and  the  Theater:  Our 
relations  with  the  general  public  have  been  remarkably  free  from 
strain  and  misunderstanding.  In  this  connection  our  organization 
was  initially  extended  from  and  controlled  in  detail  by,  our  National 
Office.  The  next  step  was  to  partially  decentralize  by  granting  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy  to  Divisional  Boards  as  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  and  Institute  service  policies. 
Subsequently,  a  further  process  of  decentralization  has  been  effected 
through  the  establishment  of  boards  and  committees  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  in  divisional  areas  but  apart  from  cities  in 
which  divisional  headquarters  were  located.  By  this  gradual  process 
of  decentralization  of  administration  of  local  services  and  the  local 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  support  of  those  services,  we  have 
found  that  the  general  public  has  become  gradually  better  acquainted 
with  our  aims  and  objects,  with  our  service  possibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  blind  persons 
in  their  own  localities  and  their  needs. 

There  is  another  factor  which  is  a  very  important  one  in  our 
Institute  relations  with  the  general  public.  When  the  Institute  was 
being  organized  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  we  should  seek 
wholly  state  support  or  wholly  private  or  a  combination.  We  finally 
chose  the  private  organization  with  a  substantial  measure  of  support 
from  governmental  bodies,  it  being  then  estimated  that  we  should 
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have  approximately  50  per  cent  from  governmental  sources  and  50 
per  cent  from  the  general  public.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  choice 
will  be  obvious  to  you.  In  our  experience,  the  general  public  has 
never  been  particularly  interested  in  patronizing  the  products  of  any 
government-operated  institution  where  blind  people  or  others  are 
employed,  unless  a  broad  organization  of  voluntary  committees 
scattered  throughout  the  territory  is  prepared  to  co-operate  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  necessary  public  interest,  understanding  and 
patronage.  We,  however,  felt  that  in  breaking  fresh  ground  it  would 
be  preferable  to  have  a  portion  of  support  from  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  income  but  that  in  looking  ta 
the  public  for  the  remainder  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  interest 
them  in  the  services  we  were  developing  and  maintaining,  and  thus 
develop  general  public  understanding.  When  the  general  public  be- 
comes interested  to  the  point  where  it  is  prepared  to  support  such 
work  it  will  then  take  something  akin  to  a  shareholders  interest 
in  the  products  of  the  organization.  This  will  explain  to  some  extent 
the  fact  that  for  some  years  now  our  public  support  throughout 
Canada  amounts  to  55  per  cent  of  the  total  average  annual  budget 
and  at  the  same  time  the  increasingly  extensive  sales  of  products  of 
blind  people  in  our  factories  and  in  their  homes. 

In  maintaining  and  developing  this  interest  throughout  the  years 
it  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  every  possible  precaution  on  the 
one  hand  to  ensure  correct  and  reliable  information  as  to  our  ac- 
tivities, services  and  results  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  promptly 
and  definitely  clearing  every  reasonable  criticism  or  misunderstand- 
ing which  came  to  our  attention,  whether  in  respect  to  our  products 
cind  our  services  or  our  treatment  of  any  blind  person.  We  may  use 
a  simple  illustration  such  as  drops  of  ink  in  a  pan  of  water.  Unless 
the  water  is  purified  by  removal  of  the  ink  the  cumulative  effect 
would,  in  time,  color  the  whole  content.  Similarly,  with  organiza- 
tions, unless  criticisms  or  complaints  are  sought  out  and  cleared 
opinion  would  in  time  become  adversely  colored  and  injurious  to 
the  whole  cause.  Hence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  by 
every  possible  means  at  our  command,  we  should  undertake  to  keep 
all  our  relationships  with  the  general  public  on  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory basis  which  will  ensure  continued  and,  if  possible,  increasing 
confidence  in  the  justification  and  efficiency  of  our  service  program. 

In  our  relationships  with  the  press,  the  radio  and  the  theater 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  possibilities  of  the  ser- 
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\dce  they  can  render  us  and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  which 
so  often  confront  them  no  matter  how  great  may  be  their  desire 
to  co-operate  and  give  support.  The  first  essential  for  co-operation 
from  the  press,  the  radio  and  theaters  in  general,  is  confidence  in 
the  worthiness  of  the  work  and  interest  in  giving  assistance.  The 
press,  has  at  all  times,  been  welcome  to  visit  our  departments  and 
activities  of  every  character,  and  information  has  been  freely  sup- 
plied to  it.  It  has  given  us  spendid  co-operation  throughout 
and  we  have  only  the  highest  commendation  to  offer.  On  occasion 
it  has  happened  that  a  reporter,  pressed  for  time,  has  made  some 
error  in  noting  figures  or  explanations  in  answer  to  inquiries.  We 
have,  wherever  possible,  endeavored  to  correct  any  slips  which  might 
cause  misunderstanding.  With  many  hundreds  of  papers,  ranging 
from  the  large  dailies  to  the  small  weeklies  in  scattered  places,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with  all.  However,  careful  at- 
tention to  returns  through  a  clipping  agency  has  enabled  us  to  keep 
in  touch  with  press  opinion  and  reports.  In  addition  we  have  found 
it  most  efficacious  to  supply  prepared  material,  subject  of  course,  to 
check  and  verification  wherever  the  reporter  or  editorial  writer  felt 
they  would  like  confirmation.  The  press,  too,  has  rendered  us  a 
great  service  through  reports  of  incidents  or  injuries  causing  blind- 
ness or  impairment  of  vision.  Such  reports  have  enabled  us  often  to 
be  quite  promptly  in  touch  with  the  individual  and  by  encourage- 
ment and  the  early  extension  of  service  to  alleviate  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  difficult  adjustment  period. 

The  radio  has  come  into  the  field  more  recently  but  has  de- 
veloped into  a  most  important  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
educational  and  helpful  information.  The  spoken  word  so  often  car- 
ries direct  interest  and  conviction  where  the  written  word  may  be 
overlooked.  Our  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  affiliated 
stations  have  been  most  considerate  and  generous  in  their  co-opera- 
tion and  have  helped  us  greatly  in  maintaining  public  interest, 
support  and  patronage. 

The  theater  has,  for  many  years,  been  an  important  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  educational  information,  particularly  the 
motion  picture.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  sound  films  the  possi- 
bilities have  been  greatly  increased.  From  time  to  time  short  trailers 
or  longer  films  of  an  educational  nature  have  been  prepared  and 
shown  extensively  over  large  areas  of  the  country.  Again  the  value 
of  the  spoken  word,  combined  as  it  may  be,  with  a  picture,  is  self- 
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evident.  Impressions  gained  through  the  eye  and  strengthened 
by  ear  are  apt  to  be  lasting  ones.  We  have  always  enjoyed  a  gener- 
ous measure  of  co-operation  from  the  theaters  of  Canada. 

Other  Welfare  Organizations:  In  our  relationships  with  social  ser- 
vice and  public  welfare  organizations  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  carefully  observe  two  principles:  First,  to  maintain  a  system  of 
records  and  an  organization  that  will  be  able  to  deal  promptly  and 
in  a  practical  manner  with  any  case  brought  to  our  attention,  and 
secondly,  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  co-operate  fully  and  freely 
in  any  case  falling  within  our  scope  and  which  was,  in  any  way,  asso- 
ciated with  a  family  or  other  problem  with  which  another  organiza- 
tion was  concerned. 

It  is  only  through  ready  co-operation  with  others  in  allied  fields 
of  service  that  we  can  expect  their  co-operation  in  return.  Our  com- 
prehensive service  program,  free  from  restrictions  in  respect  to 
race,  color,  creed,  sex,  age  and  territory  throughout  Canada,  subject 
only  to  an  agreed  limitation  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
youthful  and  juvenile  blind  and  self-imposed  local  limitations  in  two 
areas  in  co-operation  with  other  service  organizations  for  the  blind 
to  avoid  duplication,  has  greatly  facilitated  our  work  and  efficiency. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  District  Organizations  for  the  Blind  and 
Associations  and  Clubs  of  the  Blind:  From  the  outset  we  have  re- 
cognized and  fully  respected  the  special  role  which  must  be  undertaken 
by  schools  established  for  the  academic  and  technical  education  of 
the  youthful  and  juvenile  blind.  In  Canada  education  is  subject  to 
Provincial  jurisdiction.  Here,  however,  we  have  evidence  of  co-op- 
eration with  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  agreeing  on  one  school 
and  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  working  in  harmony  with  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  Our  relations  with  schools  for  the  blind  across 
Canada  have  been  most  cordial.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  in  this 
country  when  we  will  be  able  to  guarantee  every  employable  graduate 
of  every  school  for  the  blind  an  appropriate  employment  opportunity 
on  graduation  or  within  six  months  of  it.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
do  much  to  relieve  the  worry  which  must  have  come  to  the  mind  of 
every  conscientious  school  superintendent  in  the  past  when  he  won- 
dered whether  his  graduates  would  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  knowledge  and  the  training  ability  which  they  had  acquired 
to  the  accompaniment  of  so  large  an  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and 
money.    There  is  every  possible  reason  for  the  closest  co-operation 
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between  the  service  organization  and  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is 
the  sightless  girls  and  boys  whose  interests  are  at  stake  and  he  who 
is  responsible  for  any  action  or  lack  of  co-operation  which  would 
minimize  their  chances  of  success  in  life  cannot  avoid  the  charges 
which  will  be  levelled  at  him. 

Before  our  Dominion-wide  work  was  established  district  ser- 
vice organizations  were  operating  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  co-operate  wherever  possible  and  certainly  to 
avoid  duplication  of  services.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  a  general 
policy  to  avoid  direct  competition  in  the  sale  of  products  made  by 
the  blind.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  and  guiding  principle 
that  products  made  by  the  blind  will  find  sufficient  difficulty  in 
meeting  competition  in  the  open  market  without  being  subject  to 
competition  and  possible  undercutting  of  prices  of  similar  articles 
made  by  the  blind  of  other  districts.  The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple required  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  producing  shops 
of  organizations  concerned  and  this  principle  has  worked  extremely 
well  in  Canada  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
and  success  achieved  by  shop  and  home  industries  here.  Therefore, 
our  general  policy  is  to  co-operate  with  the  district  service  organiza- 
tion in  every  possible  way.    As  a  policy  it  pays  all  concerned. 

Existing  associations  and  clubs  of  the  blind  have,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  been  established  since  the  Institute  came  into  exist- 
ence. Such  clubs  are,  as  a  rule,  local  in  character  and  serve  a  general 
or  a  specific  group.  Their  objects  are  almost  invariably  of  a  social 
and  recreational  nature.  Furthermore  they  are  in  general  controlled 
by  blind  people  themselves.  At  various  times  questions  have  arisen 
in  respect  to  the  confusion  created  in  the  public  mind  by  public 
appeals  from  more  than  one  organization  serving  or  representing  the 
blind.  There  is  always  a  large  section  of  the  pubhc  which  will  not 
be  familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  programs  of  the  differ- 
ent organizations  in  the  same  field.  Hence,  in  Canada  particularly, 
whenever  a  second  appeal  is  made  there  is  a  tendency  to  question 
why  there  should  be  two  organizations.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  the  secondary  organization  coming  into  the  field  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  forced  into  the  position  of  criticizing  the  first  in  an 
effort  to  justify  its  own  existence.  Obviously,  it  is  not  good  for  either. 
No  good  salesman  knocks  his  competitors'  goods.  In  view  of  public 
opinion,  which  in  most  of  Canada  expects  one  service  organization 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  co-operative  arrangements  have,  in 
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most  cases,  been  made  to  meet  the  annual  budget  of  the  association 
or  club  of  the  blind  from  the  service  organization,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  condition  that  no  duplicate  ap- 
peal is  made.  In  this  way  the  association  or  club  is  assured  of  its 
income,  is  assisted,  when  necessary,  in  maintaining  proper  records  and 
accounts  and  thus  avoids  financial  worries  and  the  possibility  of  public 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  cause  is  benefited  and  more 
funds,  in  the  finality,  are  made  available  by  the  public  than  would  be 
the  case  if  multi-appeals  were  constantly  producing  criticism  and 
public  suspicion.  Every  encouragement  is  given  to  associations 
and  clubs  of  the  blind  since  they  provide  a  very  satisfactory  means 
of  developing  social  and  recreational  habits  of  many  blind  people 
who  otherwise  would  be  inclined  to  lead  a  sequestered  and  somewhat 
lonely  life. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  principal  direc- 
tions in  which  a  general  service  organization  may  develop  its  public 
relations  with  the  State,  the  average  citizen,  publicity  media,  other 
welfare  organizations,  schools  for  the  blind,  social  clubs  of  the  blind 
and  the  blind  themselves.  The  more  importance  that  is  attached  to 
the  proper  development  of  these  relations  and  the  greater  the  effort 
that  is  made  to  maintain  them  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  be- 
stowed on  the  group  to  be  served.  But  there  are  still  certain  points 
which  I  wish  to  particularly  emphasize.  First,  the  development  of 
policies  within  the  organization ;  second,  the  attitude  of  all  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  third,  rackets  and  exploitations  which 
may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  organization.  In  the  development  of 
the  policies  of  a  general  service  organization  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  bring  together  various  points  of  view  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  others  who  may  be  less  fortunate.  This  should 
include  the  business  man,  the  public-spirited  woman  and  the  capable 
sightless  person,  man  or  woman.  The  general  public,  through  Gov- 
ernments or  public  donations  provide  support  for  the  work,  and 
therefore,  should  be  given  assurance  of  proper  administration  by 
directors  who  are  publicly  recognized  as  being  capable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  of  view  of  the  capable  sightless  person  should  always 
be  present  on  the  councils  of  any  service  organization  for  the  blind  in 
order  that  service  policies  may  be  helpful  in  a  practical  way  but  not 
flavored  with  the  taint  of  sentimental  charity  on  the  one  hand  or 
sympathetic  over-indulgence  on  the  other. 

In  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  as  the  Domin- 
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ion-wide  service  organization  in  Canada  it  has  been  a  fixed  policy 
that  every  staff  member  must  be  considerate  and  courteous  to  blind 
and  sighted  alike.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  occasions  on 
which  patience  and  even  endurance  will  be  sorely  tried  but  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  discourtesy  or  lack  of  considerate  effort  to  meet 
the  real  practical  needs  of  the  individual.  Every  bona  fide  worker 
and  service  organization  for  the  blind  has,  at  some  time,  come  in  touch 
with  individuals  or  groups  who  make  a  wilful  attempt  to  exploit  the 
blind  or  public  interest  in  work  for  the  blind  for  personal  or  special 
advantage.  In  one  instance  a  sighted  collector,  who  had  never  seen 
a  home  for  blind  babies  and  who  had  no  evidence  as  to  the  need 
or  justification  for  one,  set  out  to  organize  and  collect  for  such 
an  enterprise.  Of  course,  his  collections  involved  a  substantial 
collector's  commission  and  expenses.  In  this  instance  Providence, 
assisted  by  the  infirmities  of  man,  settled  the  matter.  In  another 
case  a  sighted  man  undertook  to  collect  subscriptions  for  a  Braille 
periodical  of  semi-religious  connection  not  produced  in  Canada. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  the  organization  approved  of  his  methods 
since  he  undertook  to  send  his  magazine  free  to  any  blind  person 
who  might  be  named  by  a  prospective  donor,  whether  such  blind  in- 
dividual could  read  Braille  or  not.  Again  in  this  case,  a  substantial 
collector's  commission  and  expenses  accrued  to  the  individual.  In 
still  other  instances,  collectors  drawing  substantial  commissions  and 
expenses  have  been  sent  out  by  blind  individuals  or  small  groups  to 
raise  money  trading  ail  the  while  on  public  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind  which  had  been  developed  in  the  public  mind  by  bona 
fide  organizations.  In  most  instances  we  find  that  such  collectors 
ask  for  the  citizen's  annual  contribution  for  the  blind  irrespective  of 
whether  the  citizen  has  ever  given  before  and  trading  on  the  possibility 
that  he  may  think  them  associated  with  the  general  work  with  which 
he  is  familiar  and  not  discover  the  difference.  Such  collections  con- 
stitute substEmtial  illustrations  of  unadulterated  exploitation  of  public 
interest  in  bona  fide  services  for  the  blind.  Every  dog  has  his  par- 
ticular brand  of  fleas  and  every  bona  fide  service  organization  for  the 
blind  has  its  particular  brand  of  parasitical  hangers-on  who,  by  trad- 
ing on  the  credulity  of  a  section  of  the  public,  undertake  to  procure 
for  themselves  or  their  small  group,  personal  benefits. 

In  the  light  of  over  twenty  years  of  experience  in  providing 
general  services  to  the  blind  of  Canada  through  one  privately  organ- 
ized general  service  organization,  substantially  supported  both  by 
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the  State  and  the  general  pubUc  in  a  harmonious  partnership,  free 
from  the  many  ills  that  so  often  beset  those  wholly  dependent 
on  one  or  other  source  of  support,  I  have  naturally  been  confirmed 
in  my  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  arrangement.  The  support 
has  been  remarkably  dependable,  the  State  with  ever-developing 
confidence  has  been  prepared  through  its  several  divisions  in  this 
country  to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  our  growing  and  wide- 
spread services,  while  voluntary  effort  both  in  yielding  support  and 
personal  services  has  been  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent  and  has 
responded  in  a  degree  that  is  most  encouraging.  We  have  many  other 
illustrations  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  properly  developed  public 
interest  and  understanding.  After  a  period  of  patient  effort  we  have, 
with  the  united  and  unanimous  support  of  every  organization,  school, 
club  and  society  for  the  blind,  supported  by  general  public  opinion, 
and  notwithstanding  constitutional  complications,  secured,  this  year, 
pensions  for  the  blind.  This  required  Dominion  legislation  and  con- 
firmation by  nine  provincial  governments.  Also  we  have  secured 
Election  Act  amendments,  Workmen's  Compensation  legislation  and 
through  publicly  and  privately  controlled  organizations.  Dominion- 
wide  concessions  of  the  greatest  economic  and  recreational  benefits 
to  the  blind.  These  may  be  regarded  as  definite  evidence  of  a  well- 
developed,  favorable  public  opinion  resulting  from  co-ordinated 
effort.  Thus,  while  avoiding  a  multitude  of  struggling,  independent 
local  efforts  we  have  achieved  the  development  of  wide-spread  benefits 
with  a  large  number  of  voluntary  local  bodies  assisting  and  directing 
local  work  to  the  ultimate  greater  benefit  to  the  blind,  greater  un- 
derstanding and  satisfaction  of  the  supporting  public  and  the  elim- 
ination of  duplications  and  avoidable  expense  and  administration. 
I  feel  that  we  have  in  this  effort  demonstrated  the  advantages 
of  co-ordination.  Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  development 
of  social  services  in  general  or  work  for  the  blind  in  particular,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  general  pubhc  pays  the  bills  through  governmen- 
tal support  or  private  donations.  If  multitudinous  divisions  and 
duplications  lead  to  unnecessary  administrative  expense  and  othpr 
ills  the  prospective  beneficiaries  will  enjoy  something  less  than  the 
services  they  might  otherwise  expect  and  the  public  will  still  be  asked 
to  give  the  full  quota. 

We,  as  workers  with  organizations  serving  the  blind  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  should  never  forget  for  one  moment  that  we  are 
trustees  responsible  on  the  one  hand  to  the  people  we  have  undertaken 
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to  serve  and  on  the  other  to  those  who  are  asked  to  provide  the  means. 
An  organization  has  no  excuse  for  existence  unless  the  services  and 
benefits  rendered  and  safeguarded  and  the  results  achieved  justify 
the  public  and  private  effort  and  expense  involved.  If  we  fail  in 
our  responsibilities  to  the  blind  and  the  public  then  we  have  failed 
in  our  trusteeship  and  our  public  relations. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  — 
THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A.  C.  Ellis 
Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

The  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  of  Public  Relations  is  to 
bring  before  the  leaders  of  organized  work  for  the  bhnd  three  view- 
points concerning  this  common  problem.  The  discovery  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  blind  as  a  class,  and  the  public  as  represented 
by  the  State  and  by  private  philanthropy,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  affecting  the  future  of  the  blind. 

In  order  that  all  three  of  us  may  keep  well  within  the  scope  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  a  common  definition  of  the  term 
Public  Relations.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  formulate  a  clearer 
and  more  accurate  definition  of  this  term  than  the  one  already  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Eagar.  It  is  therefore,  accepted  without  reservation, 
and  I  shall  try  to  make  the  development  of  my  paper  conform  to  it. 

In  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  it  might  be 
well  at  the  beginning  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  essential  points  of 
similarity  and  difference  in  the  theories  upon  which  work  for  the  bhnd 
is  developed  in  England  and  Canada  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  In  England  and  in  Canada,  the  State 
recognizes  as  sound  governmental  policy  the  subsidizing  of  private 
philanthropic  agencies  which  render  necessary  pubUc  services  pro- 
vided they  meet  approved  standards.  In  the  United  States,  both 
federal  and  state  governments  recognize  the  right  of  private  social 
service  agencies  to  incorporate  for  pubhc  service.  Such  agencies  are 
usually  exempt  from  taxation  and  enjoy  certain  privileges  not  exten- 
ded to  commercial  enterprises.  The  State,  however,  does  not,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  subsidize  the  activities  of  organized  private 
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philanthropy.  It  is  a  theory  of  government  in  the  United  States 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  be  spent  through  duly  created  govern- 
mental agencies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  states  rights  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  each  individual  state  of  the 
Union  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  In  short,  the  English  concept 
of  institutional  control  is  centralization,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
it  is  decentralization  with  emphasis  on  the  individual  state  as  the 
administrative  unit.  These  are,  of  course,  opposite  philosophies  of 
government  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the  various 
viewpoints  are  studied. 

Centralized,  unified  control  in  the  United  States  is  rendered 
exceedingly  difficult  because  of  the  vast  area  of  the  country,  and 
because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  political  and  social  backgrounds  of 
the  people  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  England  and  Canada  seem  to  be  very  cost-con- 
scious with  respect  to  money  spent  for  social  welfare.  There  is 
obviously  a  wish  to  secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  social  service 
clients  for  monies  spent.  This  attitude  naturally  leads  to  economy 
through  good  business  management.  Unfortunately,  the  spending 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  private  philanthropy,  have  not  yet  developed  any  great 
degree  of  cost-consciousness.  During  the  depression,  there  was  much 
spending  in  connection  with  social  welfare,  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
create  more  positions  for  unemployed  people.  Where  one  of  the 
prime  considerations  in  relief  work  is  the  creation  of  positions  for  the 
unemployed,  there  cannot  be  any  great  emphasis  upon  the  elimination 
of  superfluous  services  and  works.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  policy 
results  in  over-generosity  to  certain  activities  and  the  over-expansion 
of  functions  well  above  and  beyond  any  reasonable  standard.  In 
certain  isolated  cases,  it  even  amounts  to  gross  extravagance.  How- 
ever, as  the  depression  passes,  there  is  developing  a  definite  economy 
policy  on  the  part  of  national  and  state  legislators.  The  end  of  the 
period  of  easy  money  for  social  welfare  purposes  may  be  near  at 
hand.  Expenditures  may  have  to  be  justified  and  budgets  pared  to 
the  bone. 

Our  English  and  Canadian  colleagues  are  making  rapid  progress 
towards  a  national,  unified  program  of  activities  which  will  establish 
a  desirable  balance  between  State  and  voluntary  support.  Leader- 
ship has  been  established  for  molding  public  opinion  in  the  interests 
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of  all  the  blind.  Propaganda  has  been  developed  along  rational  and 
constructive  lines.  National  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  co- 
ordinates the  efforts  of  State  and  voluntary  agencies.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  based  upon  the  findings  of  leaders  trained  and  exper- 
ienced in  the  highly  specialized  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  There  is 
real  cooperation,  long-time  planning,  pooling  of  efforts,  and  sharing 
of  benefits.  This  is  a  truly  scientific  approach  to  a  national  program 
administered  by  recognized  leaders.  The  public  and  the  blind  are 
both  protected  from  exploitation  by  those  who  would  create  and  pro- 
mote unnecessary  activities.  There  is  economy  because  there  is 
budgetary  control  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort. 
Administrative  costs  are  held  to  a  minimum,  and  benefits  to  the  blind 
approach  the  maximum. 

The  results  prove  the  effectiveness  of  unity  of  effort  over  the 
wastefulness  of  many  independent,  uncorrelated  agencies.  This  unity 
is  being  achieved  through  the  agency  of  a  national  voluntary  body 
with  sufficient  resources  and  wisdom  to  recogize  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation with  the  local  agencies  while  reserving  for  itself  the  right 
to  carry  out  a  national  program. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  conditions  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  Possibly,  its  chief  characteristic  is  over-organization. 
This  statement  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  "Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  impressive  publica- 
tion devotes  328  pages  to  a  rather  condensed  listing  of  institutions 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  The  activities  of  approximately 
forty  of  these  agencies  are  national  in  scope.  An  examination  of 
their  purposes  and  objectives,  as  set  forth  in  the  listings,  reveals 
numerous  dupHcations  of  effort  and  overlapping  of  functions.  In 
many  cases,  the  programs  of  service  of  these  agencies  are  determined 
by  their  governing  boards  without  regard  for  the  services  performed 
by  other  national  agencies.  Each  agency  maps  out  its  own  program, 
develops  its  propaganda  and  solicits  public  support.  The  amount 
of  funds  sought  is  limited  only  by  the  conscience  of  those  in  authority. 
Some  of  these  agencies  do  not  pubUsh  annual  reports  which  show 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds  collected.  Others  do  not  possess 
equipment  and  personnel  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  their 
pubhshed  programs  and  prospectuses. 

If  the  public  is  to  be  protected  from  institutions  maintained  large- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  their  sponsors,  and  if  deserving  institutions  are 
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to  receive  adequate  support,  some  way  must  be  found  to  enable  the 
public  to  distinguish  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  national  voluntary  agencies  to  local 
voluntary  agencies.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  these.  Some  are 
weak  and  some  are  strong ;  some  are  vague  as  to  purpose,  while  others 
are  efficiently  rendering  necessary  services.  In  some  cases,  social 
agencies  for  the  blind,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  are  being 
brought  into  the  community  chest  programs.  Where  this  has  been 
accomplished,  both  the  blind  and  the  contributing  public  enjoy  a 
measure  of  protection  against  exploitation  by  agencies  and  individuals 
who  would  organize  new  and  unnecessary  activities  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  community  chest  is  to  present 
to  a  given  community  a  unified,  carefully-planned  and  well-publicized 
program  of  social  service.  The  agencies  associated  with  the  chest 
are  required  to  justify  their  reasons  for  existence,  prepare  budgets, 
adopt  approved  methods  of  accounting,  and  maintain  programs  of 
service  which  merit  the  support  which  they  receive.  Agencies  which 
thus  coordinate  their  activities  inspire  public  confidence,  and  it  is 
then  comparatively  easy  to  educate  the  public  to  adequately  support 
the  chest  campaign. 

One  of  the  ironies  in  work  for  the  blind  is  the  fact  that,  while 
blindness  is  decreasing,  the  number  of  institutions  purporting  to  serve 
the  blind  are  multiplying  rapidly.  The  number  of  legitimate  reasons 
for  appealing  to  the  public  for  voluntary  aid  for  the  blind  is  being 
constantly  diminished  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  provide  funds  for  proved  activities  previously  financed  by  private 
philanthropy.  Once  the  State  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
the  responsibility  for  providing  a  service,  voluntary  agencies  have 
no  moral  right  to  perform  these  same  activities  at  the  expense  of  a 
generous  public  already  groaning  under  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
philanthropy. 

As  the  general  public  becomes  more  and  more  tax  conscious,  there 
will,  no  doubt,  develop  a  feeling  that  a  great  many  services  hereto- 
fore rendered  by  voluntary  social  agencies  may  be  better  and  more 
economically  performed  by  governmental  agencies  financed  with 
public  funds  collected  through  taxation.  This  opinion,  if  developed 
far  enough,  may  result  in  a  definite  slump  in  the  contributions  which 
now  go  to  voluntary  agencies.  Eventually,  every  community  will 
sooner  or  later  be  forced,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  to  determine 
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just  which  social  service  activities  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
generosity  of  its  citizens,  and  then  decide  just  which  agencies  can 
most  efficiently  and  economically  render  these  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate services.  The  final  step  will  be  to  associate  these  agencies  to- 
gether in  a  common  attack  upon  the  community  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  would  seem  only  fair  and  just  to 
require  national  as  well  as  local,  voluntary  agencies  to  justify  their 
activities ;  maintain  a  fair  ratio  between  administrative  expenses  and 
services  actually  rendered  to  the  blind;  operate  under  budget;  pub- 
lish comprehensive  reports ;  and  cooperate  with  competent  local  agen- 
cies to  the  extent  of  sharing  with  them,  upon  an  equitable  basis,  the 
funds  raised  in  the  locale.  Failure  of  a  national  agency  to  meet  these 
standards  merits  the  united  opposition  of  local  agencies. 

Local  agencies  for  the  blind  which  associate  themselves  with  such 
agencies  as  the  community  chest,  community  foundations,  etc.,  and 
measure  up  to  all  standards  thereby  imposed,  will  not  view  with  favor 
the  invasion  of  their  communities  by  national  agencies  for  the  blind 
with  large  and  unjustifiable  money-raising  ambitions.  Local  agencies, 
under  such  conditions,  would  certainly  be  justified  in  demanding  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  money  raised  within  their  geographical 
areas  be  turned  over  to  the  local  chest  and  earmarked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  the  community.  In  England  the  national  agency 
leaves  with  the  local  agency  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
net  amount  of  funds  raised  in  a  given  community  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bfind.  The  other  25  per  cent,  of  course,  goes  to  the  national 
agency  for  the  support  of  its  activities.  Certain  national  fund-rais- 
ing agencies  in  the  United  States  could  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in 
cooperation  from  our  English  colleagues. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  scope  of  influence  of  our  voluntary  a- 
gencies  for  the  bfind.  It  is  evident  that  what  we  need  is  fewer  and 
better  agencies.  As  a  purely  academic  study,  it  is  highly  interesting 
to  take  the  published  purposes  of  the  approximately  forty  national 
agencies  for  the  blind  operating  in  the  United  States  and,  by  the 
simple  process  of  efiminating  duplications  of  effort  and  overlapping 
functions,  to  reduce  this  group  to  the  minimum  number  of  agencies 
necessary  to  perform  all  of  the  necessary  functions  now  remaining  to 
demand  the  attention  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  One  is  soon  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  less  than  a  dozen  national  agencies  could 
perform  these  services  with  greater  efficiency  and  economy. 
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Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  officials  of  voluntary  agencies  are 
going  to  be  very  slow  to  integrate  their  institutions  in  a  unified  plan. 
Such  an  act  would  be  wise,  beneficial  and  thoroughly  altruistic.  The 
best  approach  we  can  hope  for  is  that  several  of  our  stronger  national 
agencies  may  be  induced  to  associate  themselves  together,  formulate  a 
rational  plan  of  services  to  the  blind,  employ  expert  pubhc  relations 
counsel,  develop  adequate  propaganda,  and  set  up  a  national  budget 
for  financing  the  activities  of  these  institutions.  A  national  chest  for 
those  national  agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  willing  to  pool  their 
interests  in  a  common  purpose  might  well  take  the  place  of  individual 
fund-raising  programs.  If  leadership  can  be  found  for  such  a  plan, 
the  results  obtained  may  be  so  impressive  that  all  voluntary  agencies 
deserving  of  the  name  will  fall  in  line  with  this  scheme  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years.  Such  a  policy  calls  for  courage,  unselfishness 
and  wisdom.  It  is  basically  sound  and  will  inspire  public  confidence 
and  support — the  two  elements  most  essential  in  the  solution  of  any 
problem  in  Public  Relations. 

In  any  program  of  Public  Relations  in  a  field  so  highly  special- 
ized as  ours,  we  must  take  into  account  the  role  of  the  State  as  rep- 
resented by  state  and  Federal  agencies.  What  is  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  services  performed  by  the  State  and  those  performed 
by  voluntary  agencies?  In  general,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper 
function  of  voluntary  effort  to  discover  and  initiate  new  and  worth- 
while activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Once  the  practicability  and 
the  necessity  of  these  activities  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  the 
next  step  is  to  secure  their  support,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  by 
the  proper  governmental  agency. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  has  followed  this 
pattern.  The  first  schools,  established  by  philanthropic  effort,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  blind  could  be  educated.  When  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  all  classes  was  accepted  as  the  proper  function  of  the 
State,  special  schools  for  the  blind  were  provided  as  a  part  of  the  free 
public  school  system  of  the  country. 

Provision  for  the  literary  welfare  of  the  blind  is  also  a  case  in 
point.  The  publishing  of  books  and  the  maintenance  of  library  service 
for  the  adult  blind  also  had  its  origin  and  early  development  in 
voluntary  effort.  With  the  birth  of  the  idea  that  the  provision  of 
free  schoolbooks  is  a  proper  function  of  the  State,  it  was  possible 
to  secure  a  grant  from  the  federal  government  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  necessEU'y  tangible  apparatus  and  educational  literature  in 
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order  to  "promote  the  education  of  the  bhnd".  The  assumption  of 
this  function  by  the  State  resulted  in  an  adequate  educational  litera- 
ture for  the  blind.  From  this  beginning,  it  was  but  a  logical  step 
to  induce  the  federal  government  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
providing  books  and  library  service  for  the  adult  blind. 

Through  the  Social  Security  Act  the  government  has  laid  a  very 
broad  foundation  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
For  many  years,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind  has  been  re- 
ceiving an  increasing  amount  of  attention  from  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  boards.  Both  state  and  federal  monies  are  available 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  from  the  public  health 
departments  of  the  various  states. 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  responsibility  for  the  education, 
literary  welfare,  rehabilitation,  relief,  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
are  being  accepted  as  routine  functions  of  the  State,  and  ever-increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  are  being  appropriated  out  of  the  public 
treasury  for  these  purposes.  As  these  amounts  increase  to  the  point 
of  adequacy,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  justifiable 
reasons  for  public  campaigns  seeking  to  raise  through  private  phil- 
anthropy funds  for  these  purposes. 

The  increased  role  of  the  State  in  work  for  the  blind  presents  two 
very  vital  Public  Relations  problems :  First,  To  secure  the  passage  of 
legislation,  state  and  Federal,  which  takes  into  account  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  and  second,  to  set  up  proper  adminis- 
trative units  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Present  social  security  legislation  as  it  affects  the  blind  has  been 
written  by  specialists  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  who  apparently 
look  with  disi'avor  upon  the  preservation  of  the  identity  of  work  for 
the  blind,  as  such.  Apparently,  this  group  can  see  no  valid  reason 
for  giving  the  blind,  as  a  class,  more  favorable  consideration  than 
the  crippled,  the  deaf,  or  any  other  handicapped  group  of  citizens. 
The  tendency  is  to  deal  with  each  individual  upon  the  basis  of  his 
peculiar  need  or  handicap.  Such  a  policy  would  eventually  result 
in  the  breaking  up  of  organized  work  for  the  blind,  as  we  know  it,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conform  to  general  governmental  organization 
based  upon  the  types  of  services  which  the  State  renders  to  all  of 
its  citizens.  Under  such  a  scheme,  the  indigent  blind  would  be  served 
by  the  department  of  welfare,  the  student  blind  by  the  department 
of  education,  and  the  employable  blind  by  the  department  of  labor. 
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The  prevention  of  blindness  would  become  a  concern  of  the  board 
of  health. 

Under  such  a  set-up,  there  is  a  most  regrettable  tendency  to 
regard  the  blind  as  a  dependent  class  of  unemployables.  There  is 
grave  danger  that  the  century-old  educational  ideal  that  the  blind  can 
be  educated  to  take  a  contributory  place  in  society  will  be  lost.  The 
right  of  a  self-respecting  blind  person  to  develop  to  the  limit  of  his 
capabilities  will  be  ignored.  Employers  who  are  being  heavily  taxed 
to  support  a  comprehensive  pension  system  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population,  including  the  blind,  will  be  less  inclined  to  provide 
positions  for  the  blind  who  want  to  work.  In  the  place  of  an  integrated 
system  of  education,  employment,  relief  and  prevention  there  will  be 
forced  upon  the  blind  an  undiscriminating  free  pension  system  which 
will  not  take  into  account  age,  condition  or  capability  of  the  indi- 
vidual. > 

If  we  are  to  secure  recognition  of  sound  economic,  sociological, 
and  educational  principles  in  national  legislation  for  the  blind,  some 
truly  representative  agency  speaking  for  all  of  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  must  assume  leadership  in  pressing  the  cause  of  the  blind 
upon  our  national  legislators.  We  must  develop  a  legislative  com- 
mittee which  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  legislators  the  full  weight 
of  the  collective  experience,  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
blind    and    their    friends. 

The  question  of  the  proper  administrative  unit  in  work  for  the 
blind  is,  indeed,  a  vexing  problem.  In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the 
federal  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive social  security  program,  the  individual  state  is  being  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  administrative  unit.  There  will,  doubtless,  be 
an  increasing  amount  of  federal  aid  to  the  individual  states  for  such 
purposes  as  education,  public  health,  relief,  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Federal  and  state  governments  will  enter  into  a 
partnership  under  which  federal  grants  will  be  made  where  the  local 
authority  measures  up  to  definite,  uniform  standards  of  service.  Under 
this  concept  of  joint  responsibility.  Congress  can  and  will  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  supervisory  control  over  the  use  of  federal  funds.  In 
this  fact  may  lie  the  solution  to  our  problem — THAT  WE  BUILD 
ADEQUATE,  WELL-BALANCED  STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  UNDER  A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT. 
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Unquestionably,  one  of  the  first  requirements  for  federal  aid 
should  be  that  each  state  maintain  a  complete  registry  of  its  blind 
and  of  the  agencies  which  serve  them.  Wide  recognition  should  be 
given  for  the  proper  integration  of  activities.  States  which  have  well- 
established  commissions  for  the  blind  should  endeavor  to  induce  the 
the  federal  government  to  accept  their  programs  as  the  basis  for  ad- 
ministering the  various  services  to  the  blind  which  are  within  the 
recognized  scope  of  the  government's  responsibility  to  its  blind  citi- 
zens. Instead  of  merging  the  interests  of  the  blind  with  those  of 
larger  groups  of  handicapped  persons,  work  for  the  blind  should  be 
maintained  as  a  distinct  identity  within  the  field  of  social  service. 
There  should  be  no  compromise  with  any  philosophy  which  would 
place  so  considerable  a  number  of  our  deserving  fellow-men  in  the 
category  of  hopeless  dependency. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  agency 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  important  task  of 
shaping  desirable  state  and  federal  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Two  years  ago 
this  Association  rewrote  its  constitution  and  thereby  greatly  broad- 
ened the  basis  of  its  membership.  It  is  today  the  most  representative 
agency  of  all  of  the  blind  in  North  America.  Under  the  new  consti- 
tution, the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
directors  elected  from  the  major  groups  which  constitute  organized 
work  for  the  blind.  If  due  care  is  exercised  by  the  various  groups,  it 
will  be  possible  to  elect  to  the  board  of  directors  the  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  work  for  the  bhnd.  This  group,  acting  as  a  leg- 
islative committee  representing  all  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States, 
would,  no  doubt,  receive  courteous  and  favorable  consideration  of  any 
reasonable  recommendations  which  it  might  make  to  governmental 
bodies. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  England,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  face  a  common  problem  in  the  field  of  Public  Re- 
lations— the  achievement  of  a  unified,  effective  plan  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  all  the  blind.  It  remains  for  the  leaders  and  molders 
of  public  opinion  to  formulate  and  secure  wide  public  recognition  of 
national  schemes  which  take  into  account  the  social  and  economic 
philosophies  of  the  several  countries.  Each  solution  must  be  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  the  political  trends  of  the  moment. 
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In  the  United  States,  we  should  work  for  the  following: 

1.  The  enactment  of  well-integrated  state  and  Federal  leg- 
islation which  grants  necessary  relief  but  does  not  destroy  the 
incentive  to  personal  initiative. 

2.  A  wider  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the 
public  that  many  of  the  blind,  through  education,  can  take  a 
contributory  place  in  our  social  and  economic  life. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  identity  of  work  for  the  blind, 
as  such,  in  the  administration  of  governmental  aid. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  spirit  between  nation- 
al and  local  voluntary  agencies. 

5.  The  development  of  a  keen  social  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  agencies  which  will  cause  them  to  surrender 
functions  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  government,  and  to 
associate  themselves  together  as  a  unit  in  such  matters  as  pub- 
licity, fund-raising  and  program-planning. 

6;  The  development  of  high  professional  standards  for  all 
those  who  engage  professionally  in  organized  work  for  the 
blind. 


GROUP  MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF   AGENCIES   DOING   CITY- 
WIDE,  COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  WORKSHOPS   AND 
INDUSTRIAL      HOMES      FOR     THE      BLIND, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  HOMES  FOR 
THE     BLIND,     AND     MEMBERS     OF 
TECHNICAL    STAFFS    OF    WORK- 
SHOPS   AND    INDUSTRIAL 
HOMES  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  COLLEGE 
TRAINED  BLIND 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  jor  the  Blind 

In  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  I  have  sought  suggestions  from 
several  educators  with  years  of  experience  with  blind  students,  and 
I  quote  from  the  most  eminent  of  them.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen.  He 
writes  from  England,  "In  1909  I  discovered  most,  if  not  all  the 
European  schools  against  allowing  their  pupils  to  yearn  for  a  white 
collar  career — insisting  that  such  only  unfitted  them  for  the  life  they 
would  have  to  lead.  One  superintendent  even  accused  us  in  the 
United  States  of  cruelty  to  oar  people,  in  that  we  graduated  them 
into  the  world  rather  than  into  a  shop,  which  would  provide  them 
occupation  and  creature  comforts".  We  have  come  a  long  ways  from 
this  conception,  but  the  topic  assigned  to  me  is  one  of  deep  import- 
ance today.  At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  will  we  do  with  our  college  graduates",  should  be  to 
have  that  point  settled  before  they  become  graduates.  We  must, 
however,  not  expect  more  of  our  blind  young  people  than  we  do  of 
their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  do 
not  know,  on  leaving  college,  what  their  life  work  may  turn  out  to 
be.  They  have  majored  in  one  subject,  but  after  graduation,  are 
often  unable  to  find  an  opening  along  that  line.  The  variety  of 
possibilities  for  them  is  practically  limitless,  but  no  such  wide  field 
is  open  to  the  blind  graduate.     He  may  have  insisted  on  four  yeeirs 
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of  college,  as  a  postponement  of  the  difficult  problem  of  adjusting 
to  a  world  where  sight  is  everywhere  expected.  If  he  has  spent 
years  in  a  residential  school,  the  college  campus  experience  will  be  a 
curtain  raiser,  so  to  speak,  on  life  among  the  seeing.  Because  he 
may  be  the  only  blind  person  at  that  college,  his  successes  will  be 
noted,  and  will  enable  him  to  build  up  some  prestige  and  gain  added 
self  confidence.  If  he  attends  college  in  or  near  the  place  where  he 
will  probably  live,  his  attainments,  even  if  modest,  will  be  known  to 
the  faculty  and  his  fellow  students.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
the  skeptical  public,  full  of  pity  for  the  blind,  but  lacking  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  perform  any  needed  service.  The  student  body 
in  a  college  today,  forms  an  important  part  of  this  public  tomorrow, 
and  even  one  blind  interpreter  can  be  of  great  help  in  breaking  down 
prejudice.  Several  years  ago  a  blind  girl  was  valedictorian  when 
she  was  graduated  from  one  of  the  large  high  schools  of  Chicago. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  of  that  school,  will  carry  through  life  an 
increased  respect  for  the  ability  of  blind  people,  and  less  reluc- 
tance to  giving  them  a  chance.  If  the  blind  student  has  even  a 
vague  idea  of  a  career  in  which  he  hopes  to  succeed,  the  college 
years  may  well  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  start  along  this  line.  A 
Cleveland  boy,  now  a  junior  in  college,  was  editor  of  his  high  school 
paper  for  two  years.  He  has  just  now  been  made  editor  of  his  college 
weekly  on  which  he  has  been  a  feature  writer.  His  career  in  jour- 
nalism seems  assured. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  blind  college  graduates 
of  this  country,  are  actually  doing.  The  following  occupations  do 
not  constitute  a  complete  list,  but  are  suggestive  of  the  work  of  the 
majority:  Teaching,  the  ministry,  law,  both  bench  and  bar,  social 
work,  vocational  counsellor,  executives,  insurance,  music,  radio  work, 
massage,  osteopathy,  chiropractic,  stand  operating,  selling,  operating 
book  store,  switchboard  work. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  know  how  nearly  these  occupa- 
tions accord  with  the  tentative  plans,  if  any,  made  when  college  was 
entered.  We  realize  that  training,  leading  to  a  B.  A.  degree,  was  not 
actually  necessary  for  much  of  the  work  in  which  these  graduates  are 
now  engaged.  In  a  recent  magazine  article,  the  writer  gives  his  exper- 
iences in  an  effort  to  learn  why  employers  are  quite  as  apt  to  select  non- 
college  trained  people,  as  those  who  have  spent  years  and  much  money 
getting  a  so-called  higher  education.  He  interviewed  leading  employers 
in  business  and  industry,  and  concluded  that  there  would  not  be  much 
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improvement  in  the  situation,  until  there  is  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  those  whose  business  should  absorb  the  grad- 
uates. He  cites  the  many  schools  of  journalism  in  the  country,  and 
then  quotes  one  of  the  leading  city  editors  in  America,  who  said  that 
the  best  men  he  ever  hired,  had  not  prepared  for  journalism  in  par- 
ticular, but  had  had  a  good  general  foundation.  President  Robert 
Hutchins  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "Schools  can  only  train 
boys  and  girls  in  general  principles.  There  is  a  time  lag  between 
what  we  are  teaching  in  college  and  what  is  going  on  in  practice 
outside".  Meaning,  of  course,  that  even  as  colleges  and  technical 
schools  are  teaching  a  student  for  four  years,changes  and  developments 
are  going  on,  which  make  obsolete  much  that  has  been  taught.  The 
set  up  at  Antioch  College,  and  Henry  Ford's  own  school  at  Dearborn, 
seems  wisest  if  jobs  are  to  be  assured  after  leaving  college.  If  these 
difficulties  apply  to  the  more  than  a  million  seeing  people  in  college 
today,  how  much  chance  has  the  blind  graduate?  He  has  little  chance 
unless  some  special  aptitude  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
But  most  boys  and  girls  have  no  such  outstanding  aptitude.  If  em- 
ployment is  the  sole  aim  of  higher  education,  we  are  back  where  we 
started,  with  the  statement,  "Settle  what  the  graduate  is  to  do, 
before  he  becomes  a  graduate".  Leaving  the  job  question  to  be 
worked  out,  when  the  blind  individual  is  evaluated  at  the  end  of 
his  college  experience,  let  us  consider  what  he  has  gained.  Certainly 
a  larger  vision  of  life ;  a  mind  stored  with  much  that  the  blind,  even 
more  than  the  seeing,  need  to  draw  upon  for  happiness;  bigger  and 
better  ideals  for  useful  living,  friendships  which  will  endure;  high 
standards  along  all  lines.  He  will  have  a  certain  distinction  among 
the  blind  for  his  scholastic  achievements,  while  many  sighted  people, 
hearing  of  his  completion  of  the  same  curriculum  as  seeing  students, 
will  murmur,  "how  wonderful!" 

Armed  with  his  diploma  he  returns,  to  his  family,  and  at  this 
point  should  have  immediate  occupation.  If  he  lives  in  a  rural  com- 
munity or  small  town,  only  a  state  commission  will  have  his  situa- 
tion in  mind,  and  with  dozens  of  others  in  the  same  predicament, 
placement  will  be  slow,  if  accomplished  at  all.  Meantime,  his  mental 
attitude  changes  from  one  of  optimism  to  that  of  frustration  and 
probably  bitterness.  If  his  home  be  in  a  larger  community,  there 
may  be  a  local  society  where  he  is  well  known  and  where  pressure 
may  be  applied  to  secure  a  suitable  opening. 
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One  suggestion  for  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  is  that 
there  should  be  more  and  better  guidance  throughout  all  the  school 
years.  Naturally,  such  help  must  be  available  to  every  blind  student 
and  the  most  intensive  study  made  of  each  individual.  Vocational 
guidance  would  be  only  part  of  the  counsel  given.  The  I.  Q.  will  be 
recorded  as  part  of  the  routine  examination,  but  that  less  easily 
measured  P.  Q.,  the  personality  quotient,  must  also  be  considered, 
and  developed  to  the  utmost.  Henry  C.  Link  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Personality  Can  be  Acquired",  defines  it  "as  a  yardstick  of  the  traits 
required  to  get  along  in  the  world,  and  the  extent  to  which  one  is 
able  to  interest  and  influence  other  people". 

Large  amounts  are  spent  on  the  education  of  our  blind  youth, 
but  the  guidance  needed  is  not  always  available.  Even  before  the 
pupil  reaches  junior  high  school,  certain  strengths  and  weaknesses  will 
have  become  apparent.  His  quality  of  mind  or  skill  of  the  hand  will 
have  given  a  clue  as  to  his  future.  His  determination  or  his  inabil- 
ity to  sustain  effort  will  indicate  to  his  counsellor,  the  path  through 
life  which  he  will  probably  travel.  The  continued  effort  of  the 
guidance  service,  should  be,  not  only  to  stimulate  him  to  think  his 
problems  through  for  himself,  but  to  sustain  him  in  wise  choices,  or 
show  him  if  he  is  in  error.  In  cases  where  a  special  aptitude  shows  up, 
extra  training  must  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum- 
This  is  much  more  important  for  the  blind  student  than  for  the  sighted. 

At  an  A.  A.  W.  B.  meeting  several  years  ago.  Lady  Campbell 
emphasized  this  point  in  her  excellent  paper.  She  stated  that  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  intensive  training  was  given  along  some 
indicated  line  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  the  boy  was  to  become  a 
piano  tuner,  he  spent  one  third  of  his  time  on  this  subiect  when  he 
was  fifteen  and  sixteen,  two  thirds  when  he  was  seventeen,  and  there- 
after full  time.  Following  graduation,  he  was  placed  in  a  piano 
factory  where  he  served  a  further  apprenticeship,  so  when  he  started 
out  for  himself,  failure  was  hardly  possible.  If  proper  guidance  is 
supplied  throughout  preparatory  school,  the  question  of  which  young 
people  should  go  on  to  college  wUl  be  settled  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  fewer  misfits  than  at  present.  Often  a  study  of  other  members 
of  the  family  will  throw  light  on  the  problem. 

When  Helen  Keller  was  in  Cleveland  about  twenty  years  ago, 
a  ten  year  old  blind  deaf  girl  was  introduced  to  her.  TMs  -child 
attended  the  deaf  school  where  a  special  teacher  was  assigned  to  her. 
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She  knew  the  manual  alphabet  and  she  and  Miss  Keller  had  a  happy 
and  apparently  excitmg  conversation.  (I  was  watching  them.)  Miss 
Keller  was  so  favorably  impressed  that  she  wrote,  asking  Mr.  Irwin's 
advice  on  the  child's  further  education.  A  study  of  the  family  was 
made  and  the  records  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  secured.  None  of 
these  were  good  in  scholarship,  and  one  brother  was  in  a  reformatory. 
It  was  decided  that  the  girl  should  remain  at  home,  continuing  her 
education  in  the  deaf  school,  which  is  part  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
School  system.  I  was  her  guardian  for  years  and  am  sure  the  decis- 
ion was  wise,  as  after  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  did  not  do  well  in 
school.  She  is  leading  a  busy  and  happy  life  today,  having  remained 
in  the  home  environment. 

Once  in  college,  the  blind  student  should  have  continuous  advice 
from  some  one  familiar  with  blindness.  A  tremendous  impetus  may 
be  given  him  by  his  college  experiences,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  he 
may  have  developed  some  definite  ideas  as  to  his  future.  On  these 
he  should  be  advised  by  some  one  connected  with  work  for  the  adult 
blind,  with  its  possibilities  and  its  many  discouragements.  Too  often, 
the  blind  student  is  left  to  pursue  the  regular  college  routine,  and  if 
he  does  average  work,  he  is  apt  to  be  considered  remarkable  and  this 
may  lead  him  to  a  false  estimate  of  himself.  While  the  student  is 
still  in  college,  the  agency  which  may  later  be  helpful  in  giving  him 
a  start,  should  be  put  into  possession  of  all  the  factors  in  his  case,  and 
tentative  plans  made.  It  is  the  exceptional  blind  graduate  whose 
family  is  able  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  matter  of  his  life  work. 
If  in  comfortable  circumstances,  they  may  not  encourage  him  to 
strenuous  efi'ort,  while  if  their  means  are  limited,  they  are  often  dis- 
tressed at  what  seems  to  them  an  added  burden. 

In  considering  the  responsibility  of  the  agency,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  college  trained  youth  is  of  good  material,  and  that  his  mental 
attitude  toward  life  and  his  possible  part  in  it,  is  sound.  Every  or- 
ganization, whose  program  includes  placement,  should  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  contact  employers,  to  present  the  urgent  need  for  coopera- 
tion to  service  clubs  and  other  groups,  and  to  interview  persons  in 
work  along  the  line  which  the  blind  graduate  hopes  to  follow.  The 
agency  must  be  informed  as  to  all  the  regular,  and  especially  the  newer 
opportunities  for  employment  for  blind  people.  The  families  of  blind 
graduates  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  agency,  advice  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  all  forms  of  employment  suitable  for  blind  young  people. 
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The  agency  knows  where  and  how  to  collect  such  data,  the  parent 
or  interested  friend  does  not.  Fresh  fields  of  work  for  the  sighted, 
are  all  around  us,  and  some  part  of  them  will  prove  feasible  for  the 
bhnd. 

A  small  group  of  industrialists  in  each  city  may  be  induced  to 
give  intensive  study  to  the  subject  of  employment  for  the  blind.  One 
such  man,  president  of  a  concern,  which  has  been  surveyed  and  no 
suitable  process  discovered,  said  the  other  day  that  he  was  going 
to  introduce  a  capable  blind  man  to  his  superintendent  and  tell  the 
latter  to  find  work.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  were  successful, 
he  was  going  to  appeal  to  others  to  do  the  same.  The  superintendent 
of  a  factory,  which  has  had  blind  workers  since  1915,  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  hardly  a  factory  in  Cleveland  which  could  not 
use  at  least  one  blind  man.  Our  college  graduate  must  realize  that 
many  sighted  men,  with  education  beyond  high  school,  are  filling 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  factories,  where  in  the  past 
they  have  put  in  long  hours.  Social  security  is  changing  that  ob- 
jection, but  the  college  trained  blind  must  not  scorn  work  with  their 
hands.  A  disciplined  mind  should  help  them  to  grasp  all  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  situation.  The  president  of  perhaps  the  largest  elec- 
trical concern  in  Cleveland,  wrote  as  follows,  "The  totally  blind  man 
who  has  been  in  our  employ  for  several  years  is  now  assembling 
compensator  switches.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  very  severe  test  for  a 
blind  man.  His  work  is  perfect  and  his  speed  is  high  enough  so 
that  he  makes  out  on  a  piece  work  rate,  the  same  rate  as  the  sighted 
workmen.  He  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  I  believe  is  respected  and 
loved  more  than  any  other  man  in  our  factory".  This  man  had 
entered  this  plant,  a  perfect  stranger  to  put  nuts  on  bolts! 

A  large  part  of  the  business  of  life  is  selling;  selling  one's  self, 
one's  services  or  wares.  So  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  young 
person  starting  his  career,  to  make  many  and  varied  contacts.  He 
should  put  himself  into  circulation  as  widely  and  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  be  helped  in  starting  such  contacts,  if  necessary. 
The  agency  which  is  receiving  public  support  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  blind  in  every  way,  could  give  counsel  and  assistance  at  this 
point.  If  the  young  person  is  going  in  for  law,  every  new  person  he 
meets,  is  a  potential  client,  if  he  is  a  musician  of  merit,  his  perform- 
ance will  add  pleasure  to  any  gathering,  and  while  he  will  not  offer 
cards  announcing  his  availability  for  teaching  or  entertaining,  he  will 
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make  an  impression  which  will  be  useful  to  him.  If  he  is  selling,  as 
insurance,  a  large  list  of  acquaintances  will  be  invaluable.  I  have 
known  several  blind  people  who  have  been  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  the  associations  so  formed,  were  among  their  richest  experiences. 
When  a  person  announces  that  he  is  rushed  to  death,  he  is  really 
proclaiming  his  own  importance,  and  a  blind  individual,  fully  oc- 
cupied, will  develop  his  best  qualities  and  have  no  time  for  self-pity. 
Civic  interest  and  participation  are  especially  valuable,  leading, 
perhaps  to  opportunities  in  politics  and  public  speaking.  When  Judge 
Florence  Allen  was  running  for  re-election  in  Cleveland,  she  gave  a 
talk  to  the  blind  men's  club  at  Grasselli  House.  A  lively  discussion 
followed,  and  she  said  later,  that  few  of  her  audiences  asked  such  per- 
tinent questions.  Whatever  reveals  the  blind  as  normal  people, 
seeking  careers  of  usefulness,  helps  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  those 
who  lack  real  understanding.  The  cultivation  of  hobbies  should  be 
compulsory  for  blind,  and  sighted,  as  they  fill  in  leisure  time,  furnish 
topics  of  conversation  and  often  develop  into  real  avocations.  The 
blind  man  should  raise  something  or  collect  something,  or  play  on 
something,  the  result  being  that  he  stands  out  above  the  mediocre. 
A  group  of  professional  men  in  Chicago  are  taking  lessons  in  wood 
carving  and  clay  modeling;  several  wealthy  men  on  Long  Island  are 
becoming  real  craftsmen  in  the  making  of  furniture;  in  Cleveland, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical  profession  can  now 
give  very  creditable  concerts.  Blind  people,  striving  to  make  the 
world  pass  over  their  handicap  as  a  minor  affliction,  need  some  such 
second  line  of  defense  against  the  feeling  that  they  are  all  liabilities. 
If  the  pronoun  "he"  has  been  used  throughout  this  paper,  it 
does  not  mean  that  intelligent  and  ambitious  blind  girls  should  re- 
ceive less  formal  education  than  the  boys.  The  lines  of  work  open 
to  them  are  not  as  varied,  but  their  successes  are  not  less  notable.  In 
the  great  profession  of  home  making,  the  application  to  the  problems 
of  a  well  trained  mind,  results  in  the  happiness  and  well  being  of 
the  entire  family. 

I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Allen's  long  letter:  "Could  I  shppe  my 
school  now,  I  should  insist  on  selective  education,  and  try  to  follow 
as  far  as  conditions  allowed,  the  principles  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 
He  aimed  to  make  his  school  a  mill  for  the  grinding  out  of  sturdy 
character,  as  well  as  scholarship,  and  any  advancement  beyond  the 
elementary  stage  had  to  be  earned  through  hard  work  done  in  the 
right  spirit.    Such  a  course  may  seem  to  the  sighted  superintendent 
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too  ruthless;  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind  knows  that  rigor  is  kind- 
ness, and  that  trying  to  make  up  to  the  victims  of  blindness  through 
smoothing  the  way,  leads  to  inevitable  weakness  and  failure".  This 
selective  education,  with  sufficient  vocational  and  general  guidance, 
should  ensure  success,  and  the  college  trained  youth  will  make  his 
life  count  for  much,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate blind.  He  will  put  his  knowledge  to  work  and  may  well  prove 
an  inspiration  to  many  people  with  all  their  senses  intact. 


WHAT  ATTITUDE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TOWARD  STRIKES 
IN  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

Eugene  Morgret 
Sales  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

(Editor's  note:  The  speaker  outlined  certain  details  of 
the  strike  which  occurred  March  1,  1937,  at  the  workshop  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  his  remarks  being  a  summary  of  an  extended  state- 
ment of  the  incident  which  was  printed  in  The  Seer,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  2.) 

This  subject  has  many  complicated  angles,  as  we  are  all  aware. 
While  no  sheltered  workshop  is  operating  on  a  profit  basis,  such  as 
normal  industry,  our  attitude  toward  a  matter  which  involves  em- 
ployer and  employee  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  governed  by 'the  reg- 
ulations in  normal  business. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Government  itself,  speaking 
from  the  angle  of  the  United  States  citizen,  has  not  determined  the 
legal  status  of  strikes  with  reference  to  employer  and  employee. 
With  due  consideration  of  our  vast  differences  in  principle  of  opera- 
tion I  cannot  see  how,  at  this  time,  we  can  determine  what  our  atti- 
tude should  be  toward  strikes  in  sheltered  workshops. 

I  will,  however,  present  for  your  consideration  and  discussion 
the  following  statement  from  the  Seer : 

■   ,.,.]  Demands  of  the  Strikers 

and 
,. ..  J     ai    i  <        Replies  thereto  by  the  Management. 

'  :;^L  $16.16  foi"  the  married  and  single  men  with  dependents,  who 
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are  receiving  the  pension.  Single  men  without  dependents  to  re- 
ceive $12  plus  the  pension.  Married  men  without  the  pension  to 
receive  $23.08.    Single  men  without  the  pension  to  receive  $18. 

Reply:  Our  wage  schedule  for  1937  was  based  on  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  all  expenses  as  well  as  the  anticipated  income  from  all 
sources.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  1936,  our  supplementary  wage  amounted 
to  $35,000,  and  we  know  that  we  are  facing  a  deficit  of  $25,000  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  contributing  to  our  work  that  since  the  pensions  are  available 
for  most  of  our  workers,  wages  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  earnings 
only. 

2.  Five  weeks  sick  leave  with  full  pay. 

Reply:  We  are  willing  to  grant  two  weeks  sick  leave  at  the 
former  rate  of  pay  for  sick  leave.  In  cases  such  as  operations  or 
other  serious  illness,  the  period  of  sick  leave  will  be  extended  on 
the  advice  of  our  physician  at  the  former  rate  of  pay  for  sick  leave. 

3.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  full  pay. 

Reply:  All  employees  shall  receive  a  vacation  period  of  two 
weeks  annually  at  the  former  rate  of  pay  for  vacation. 

4.  All  holidays — full  pay. 

Reply:  The  employees  shall  have  all  holidays  at  the  former  rate 
of  pay  for  holidays. 

5.  Thirty-five  hour  week. 

Reply:  We  recognize  the  thirty-five  hour  week,  except  in  a 
few  necessary  cases  such  as  shipping,  janitor,  switchboard,  and  office 
work  where  the  wages  have  already  been  adjusted  to  provide  for 
additional  hours. 

6.  The  abolition  of  all  piece  work. 

Reply:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  supplementary 
wages  is  being  discouraged,  we  find  it  impossible  to  abolish  piece 
work  which  furnishes  a  normal  basis  for  enabling  workers  to  re- 
ceive recognition  for  individual  ability.    Our  present  wage  scale  pro- 
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vides  supplementary  wages  for  those  who  cannot  produce  normally. 
We  therefore,  believe  that  the  abolition  of  piece  work  would  so 
curtail  production  as  to  work  an  actual  hardship  on  employees,  and 
would  disrupt  our  service  program. 

7.  More  healthful  conditions  and  an  adequate  system  of  ventila- 
tion in  our  broom  department. 

Reply:  Plans  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  im- 
prove the  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions  throughout  the 
shop,  and  these  plans  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  The  abolition  of  the  spy  system. 

Reply:  As  we  have  no  "spy  system",  it  is  unnecessary  to 
answer  this  paragraph. 

9.  We  demand  that  our  time  cards  be  punched  immediately 
upon  entering  the  building. 

Reply:  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  time  cards  to  be 
punched  at  the  time  workers  report  to  their  respective  departments 
and  also  when  they  leave  these  departments  for  the  day. 

10.  Under  no  conditions  shall  any  person  or  persons  be  discrim- 
inated against  for  participation  in  this  movement.  We  are  only 
asking  for  our  legal  rights,  to  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 

Reply:  We  have  used  no  discriminatory  measures  against  our 
workers  in  the  past,  and  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  the  future ;  how- 
ever, when  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  Association  are  forfeited 
by  any  individual,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  willingness  and  desire  to 
avoid  this  strike,  we  made  the  following  proposals  for  mediation, 
which  were  rejected,  although  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  following 
plan  were  later  subsequently  acceded  to: 

1.  That  the  strike  be  postponed  until  April  1,  1937,  to  permit 
efforts  of  mediation. 

2.  That  a  mediation  board  of  five  members  be  selected  from 
the  following  agencies  to  consider  grievances  of  employees:  One  from 
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the  City  Welfare  Department ;  one  from  the  Community  Fund  of  Alle- 
gheny County;  one  from  organized  labor;  one  from  the  State  Med- 
iation Board;  and  one  from  the  Federal  Mediation  Board. 

3.  This  committee  being  impartial  will  receive  statements  from 
the  employees  and  from  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  shall  have  access  to  information  which  they  deem 
necessary  in  studying  the  existing  conditions. 


EFFECTS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ON  TRAINING 
AND  EMPLOYING  THE  BLIND 

John  L.  Beck 
Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  "Effects 
of  Social  Security  on  Training  and  Employing  the  Blind",  and  so,  being 
most  familiar  with  the  experience  of  my  own  state  of  Maryland,  I 
shall  tell  you  as  concisely  but  as  clearly  as  possible  the  effects  of  the 
new  social  security  movement  on  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Maryland. 
Possibly  the  results  of  the  drastic  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  my 
state  may  prove  to  be  advantageous  advice  to  you  all,  in  working 
out  additional  programs  for  your  blind  people  in  your  respective 
states. 

Industrial  work  for  the  blind  in  Maryland  had  its  origin  in  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in  1858.  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in 
this  connection,  that  many  of  the  earlier  pupils  of  the  school  were 
about  grown  when  they  entered,  and  no  doubt  the  trade  department  was 
introduced  primarily  for  their  benefit.  We  may  truthfully  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  began  in  Maryland  as  early  as 
1858.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  of  sixty-six  years  ago: 

"Many  of  our  young  people  who  became  good  workmen 
in  our  shop,  are  unable  to  make  any  practical  use  of  their 
skill  after  leaving  the  institution, — and  this  suggests  the 
necessity  of  an  industrial  institution  through  which  the 
adult  blind  could  find  employment,  and  should  be  so  conduc- 
ted as  to  be  not  a  reward  for  idleness,  but  an  incentive  to  a 
1        moral  and  industrious  life."  i  )j 
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With  this  thought  in  view,  the  school  extension,  or  the  teach- 
ing of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes,  was  inaugurated  in  1908  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Nothing 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  can  do  more  to  break  down  the  barriers 
imposed  by  sightlessness,  or  to  overcome  timidity,  than  the  plan 
of  individual  attention  to  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Constant  and 
sympathetic  instruction,  and,  I  might  say,  a  genuine  spirit  of  compan- 
ionship and  good-fellowship,  encourages  a  blind  individual  to  self- 
reliance,  independence,  and  a  realization  of  his  own  ability  to  achieve. 

These  intimate  contacts  in  the  early  days  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Maryland  gradually  showed  that  more  detailed  plans 
would  be  necessary  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight-conserva- 
tion work,  rehabilitation  work,  and  placement  work.  All  of  these  ac- 
tivities were  assumed  by  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  management  of  a  successful  workshop  employing  more 
than  100  sightless  industrial  workers.  With  these  ideals,  the  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind  carried  on  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Maryland  for  many  years.  As  the  work  progressed  and  expanded,  we 
found  that  just  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
great  chain  of  our  work,  which  had  grown  so  vastly,  still  did  not  en- 
velop many  of  the  blind  in  Maryland  who  were  unable  to  help  earn 
their  livelihoods  through  their  own  efforts.  After  many  months  of 
careful  planning,  we  saw  a  new  door  opened  to  us  for  furthering  our 
work,  when  we  were  instrumental  in  passing  Maryland's  original 
Blind  Belief  Law  in  1929.  This  law  did  not  establish  a  vast  organiza- 
tion for  the  employment  of  countless  social  workers  inexperienced  in 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  nor  did  it  advertise  the  handicap  of  our 
blind  people  to  enlarge  the  monetary  standing  of  our  institution.  The 
law  was  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  people  alone,  and  was  ad- 
ministered and  conducted  by  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
with  no  added  personnel,  but  with  the  same  personnel  of  experienced 
home  teachers  and  workers  who  had  helped  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  year  after  year.  Our  institution  strove  for  im- 
proved social  and  economic  conditions  for  our  blind,  just  as  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse  might  work  untiringly  for  the  life  of  a  patient.  In  spite  of 
the  financial  panic  of  1929  and  the  four  ensuing  years,  we  were  able  to 
further  our  work  and  reach  many  more  blind  individuals  than  we  had 
before.  The  law  was  not  restricted  to  relief  doles,  but  permitted  us  to 
help  blind  people  of  the  state  to  take  their  proper  places  in  their  re- 
spective communities  as  self-respecting  citizens.    They  were  encour- 
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aged  even  more  than  in  the  earlier  years,  to  receive  training  and  re- 
habilitation service,  so  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  become  as 
self-supporting  as  possible.  For  a  few  examples  of  the  type  of  con- 
structive work  that  was  done,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  blind  man 
who  had  conducted  his  own  broom  making  business  for  a  number  of 
years.  Suddenly  his  business  began  to  decline,  due  to  lack  of  suf- 
ficient machinery  and  money  to  back  his  enterprise,  but  through  our 
aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1929,  he  was  able  to  overcome 
his  difficulties  and  continue  his  business  uninterrupted.  Then  there 
was  the  young,  intelligent  blind  boy  who,  through  our  aid  under  the 
law,  and  that  of  some  of  his  philanthropic  friends,  realized  his  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  lawyer,  and  who  is  now  established  in  his  own  law  of- 
fice in  his  own  locality.  And  then  there  was  the  young  girl  who  was 
gifted  with  a  fine  voice,  and  who,  through  our  aid  under  the  law  of 
1929,  was  able  to  realize  her  ambition  to  have  her  voice  trained,  and 
who  has  made  rapid  strives  towards  recognition.  In  addition  to  this 
phase  of  the  work,  thrift  was  encouraged  and  family  ties  were  helped 
by  augmenting  incomes  of  blind  persons.  Sightless  individuals  were 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  as  were  offered  them, 
which  opportunities,  because  of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  are  usu- 
ally denied  them  in  competition  with  the  sighted  world. 

The  law  of  1929  was  mandatory  upon  the  twenty-four  political 
subdivisions  of  the  state,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  $250  a  year  was 
permitted  for  the  relief,  rehabilitation  or  instruction  of  each  individ- 
ual, subject  to  the  demands  of  his  case.  The  money  was  advanced  in 
each  case  by  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  and,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was  re- 
imbursed by  the  various  political  subdivisions,  through  the  state 
comptroller's  office.  From  1929  to  1936,  we  had  reached  nearly  500 
blind  people  in  Maryland  through  the  provisions  of  the  original  relief 
law  of  1929,  and  payments  to  individuals  under  the  law  amounted  to 
approximately  $100,000  a  year.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  money 
requirement  was  more  than  the  maximum  amount  allowed  under  the 
law,  and  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  department  of  education,  made  up  the  balance  needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  this  point,  that  regardless  of  the  add- 
ed burden  of  administering  this  law,  and  in  addition  to  the  manage 
ment  of  the  workshop  and  the  many  projects  mentioned  previously, 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  received  no  added  aid  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  from  any  of  the  twenty-four  political  subdivi 
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sions  of  Maryland,  from  the  state,  or  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  new  policies  that  have  been  set  up  since  the  passage  of 
Article  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  this  feature  of  administration  has 
not  been  given  fair  recognition.  The  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that 
low  administrative  costs  indicate  inefficiency  of  administration,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  work  for  the  blind  will  recog- 
nize that  this  opinion  is  grossly  exaggsrated. 

You  are  all  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed clause  that  was  to  be  written  into  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
Article  X,  and  how  the  proposals  dealt  with  the  allotment  of  Federal 
funds  to  help  the  states  further  the  locating  of  blind  persons  in  order 
to  provide  facilities  for  diagnosing  their  eye  conditions,  and  the  use  of 
federal  funds  to  further  the  employment  and  training  of  the  adult 
blind.  You  are  all  undoubtedly  aware,  too,  that  when  Article  X  was 
passed,  these  clauses  were  stricken  out,  as  well  as  any  other  clauses 
which  pertained  to  this  phase  of  the  work,  so  that  Article  X,  as  it 
stands  today,  can  be  termed  nothing  more  than  a  "pauper's  dole." 
As  a  result,  statec  which  had  already-existing  programs  for  the  blind 
met  innumerable  obstacles  in  trying  to  make  their  programs  fit  in 
satisfactorily  with  the  federal  rulings,  in  order  that  their  already  ex- 
istijig  programs  for  the  work  for  the  blind  would  be  undisturbed.  For 
example,  I  shall  explain  to  you  the  experiences  we  had  in  Maryland. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  of  course,  was  genuinely 
interested  in  any  movement,  either  local  or  national,  which  might 
open  new  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  blind,  and  we  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  Relief  Law  of  1929,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Social 
Security  Board.  The  first  reaction  we  received  was  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  refused  to  recognize  our  institution  as  a  state  agency. 
We  then  consulted  the  attorney-general  of  Maryland  on  this  point, 
and  obtained  from  him  the  following  ruling : 

"From  the  nature,  organization  and  legislative  limita- 
tions of  the  workshop,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  a  creature  of 
the  state  and  subject  to  state  control.  Not  only  is  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  the  senate  but  it  is  especially  significant,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  money  it  receives  from  the  city  and  counties  by 
Section  16  is  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  act  creating  the  workshop 
is  to  provide  a  central  and  responsible  state  unit  to  adminis- 
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ter  relief  to  the  blind  in  Maryland.  As  such  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  state  agency  qualified  under  Section  1002,  supra,  to  ad- 
minister in  this  state  the  blind  relief  contemplated  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act." 

This  ruling  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  state,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  laws  under  which  our  institution  functioned  as  a  state  wide 
agency,  was  submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  However,  our 
application  was  dismissed,  along  with  the  ruling  of  the  attorney-gener- 
al, with  the  following  statement  from  the  Social  Security  BoEU-d: 

"While  we  do  not  question  the  conclusion  of  the  at- 
torney-general, it  does  not  appear  that  the  workshop  is  a 
state  agency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  do  not  appear  to  be  state  officials 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  mandamus  for  failure  to  carry  out 
their  statutory  duties.  In  addition  the  employees  of  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  are  not  selected  on  the 
same  basis  as  regular  governmental  employees,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  the  same  supervision." 

It  was  obvious  to  the  board  of  our  institution  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  by  their  two  rejections  mentioned  above,  were  not  inter- 
ested in  Article  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  it  pertained  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  but  were  mainly  interested  in  building  up  welfare  de- 
partments in  each  state,  over  which  the  Social  Security  Board  would 
have  absolute  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  our  institution  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  try  to  push  the  matter  farther,  and  "dropped  out  of 
the  picture",  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  the  question  of  federal  relief  for  the 
blind  was  concerned.  The  newly  formed  welfare  department  of  the 
state,  in  cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Board,  presented  a  bill 
which  repealed  the  entire  constructive  legislation  which  had  been  en- 
acted in  1929  and  about  which  I  have  already  told  you,  and  in  its  place 
substituted  a  new  law  which  gave  the  blind  no  other  recognition  be- 
yond relief  receipts.  The  new  law  seemed  to  be  the  type  which  the 
Social  Security  Board  desired,  was  accepted  by  it,  and  passed  in  a 
special  session  of  Maryland's  legislature.  It  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  sixteen  months,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  state  department  of  welfare,  but  so  far  as  the  blind  in- 
dividual, or  the  blind  as  a  group,  is  concerned,  there  is  no  profitable  or 
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uplifting  factor  in  the  new  law  or  in  Article  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  can  advance  social  conditions  of  the  blind  to  a  higher  level. 

Article  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  effective  in  Mary- 
land for  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  for  us  to  reach  many  conclusions. 
We  are  aware,  first,  that  the  new  set-up  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
indigent  blind,  but  that  it  stifles  their  initiative  with  too  many  re- 
strictions. Needy  blind  persons  who  might  improve  their  social  and 
economic  conditions  by  working,  are  discouraged  along  this  line.  As 
soon  as  their  incomes  increase  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts,  their 
pensions  are  decreased,  so  that  they  find  work  is  of  no  value  to  them, 
as  far  as  their  economic  situations  are  concerned.  This  restrictive 
phase  of  the  new  set-up  could  be  easily  remedied,  by  careful  planning 
of  constructive  legislation  for  the  entire  benefit  of  the  blind  who  want 
to  work.  We  might  then  find  a  way  to  free  our  blind  from  the  pauper's 
situation  into  which  they  have  been  thrown.  Secondly,  we  are  aware 
that  instruction  of  the  ambitious  blind  in  professional  fields  has  come 
to  a  sudden  stop.  The  state's  funds  do  not  provide  for  this  phase  of 
the  work,  the  state  appropriation  to  our  institution  is  insufficient  to 
cover  the  demands  of  training  the  blind  in  professional  fields,  and  the 
state  department  of  education,  with  which  we  cooperate  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind,  is  not  equipped  to  assume  the  entire  responsi- 
bility. In  the  third  place,  we  are  aware  that  our  institution  does  not 
have  the  proper  cooperation  it  should  have  from  the  new  set-up  in  om* 
state,  brought  about,  undoubtedly,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  representative  organization  for 
the  blind.  In  Maryland,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  are 
twenty-four  political  entities,  and  in  each  one  there  has  been  es- 
tablished a  welfare  board  to  distribute  all  types  of  relief  in  each  in- 
dividual locality.  We  have  found  that  these  subdivisions  are  not  in- 
clined to  refer  their  blind  cases  to  our  institution  for  services,  and  in  a 
few  instances  where  some  blind  cases  have  been  referred  for  service, 
the  subdivisions  have  refused  to  provide  funds  for  maintenance.  We 
are  aware  of  the  innumerable  other  changes  which  would  sound  unim- 
portant, but  which  are,  in  reality,  such  major  parts  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lives  of  our  blind.  Our  institution,  of  course,  continues  to 
operate  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  original  ideals,  in  spite  of  the  many 
obstacles  with  which  it  is  now  confronted.  The  law  provides  ample 
appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  but  the  restrictive  clauses 
injected  by  the  welfare  department  and  the  Social  Security  Board 
have  made  it  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  qualify,  if  his  earnings 
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net  him  $30  a  month.  As  our  many  years  of  experience  prove  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  blind  workers,  their  earnings  must  be  supple- 
mented in  order  to  encourage  them  and  assure  them  of  a  moderately 
decent  living,  we  are  supplying  the  difference  from  our  own  funds, 
which  properly  speaking  should  come  from  these  public  funds. 

Thus  you  have  our  situation  in  Maryland,  and  I  believe  there  is 
probably  a  parallel  situation  in  many  other  states.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  Article  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  and  the 
twenty-six  states  which  had  already-existing  laws  and  programs  for 
the  blind  attempted  to  gain  recognition  from  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  federal  aid  to  further  their  work,  only  two  states  were  ac- 
cepted. Someone,  then,  must  have  had  mistaken  ideas  of  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  it  hardly  seems  logical  that  so  many  states  could  have 
been  in  error  for  so  many  years.  If  we  are  not  to  let  our  blind  and  the 
work  for  the  blind  be  retarded,  some  definite  stand  must  be  taken  by 
us. 

Recently  there  was  a  conference  held  which  proposed  an  addition- 
al section  to  be  added  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  would  make 
grants  to  states  for  services  to  the  blind.  In  other  words,  that  part  of 
the  originally  proposed  section  which  was  to  have  been  contained  in 
Article  X,  and  which  was  stricken  out,  is  now  contemplated  as  an  ad- 
ditional article  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  Instruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  but  unless 
the  Social  Security  Board  can  be  made  to  recognize  organizations  for 
the  blind,  private,  public  or  quasi-public,  instead  of  taking  the  stand 
that  there  is  no  need  for  such  organizations,  then  siich  an  additional 
article  would  be  entirely  worthless.  Work  for  the  blind  has  proven  its 
importance  through  the  years,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  all 
strive,  in  absolute  cooperation,  to  continue  the  splendid  work  in  its 
original  fields. 

I  should  like  to  close,  therefore,  leaving  with  you  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  help  to  adjust  the  situation  for  the  blind,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  work  for  the  blind  on  the  same  high  standard 
toward  which  we  have  aimed  for  many  years.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
federal  legislation  proposed  for  any  project  for  the  blind,  may  I  suggest 
the  following :  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  us  all  to  be  permitted 
to  express  our  views  on  the  proposals  as  they  would  affect  our  respect- 
ive states?  I  suggest,  then,  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd,  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  comm- 
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ittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Bhnd,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  This  committee,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  national  agencies  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
would  give  all  possible  assistance  in  analyzing  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  advise  whether  the  proposed  federal  legislation  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  the  majority  of  the  states.  No 
legislation  would  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Goverment  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  this  committee.  It  might  be  a  very  destructive 
policy  for  a  separate  agency  to  propose  federal  legislation  for  the  blind, 
without  the  sanction  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  legislation. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  understand  a  constructive  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed  to  provide  grants  to  states  for  services  to  the 
blind.  If  passed  as  it  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  committee  sponsoring  it, 
it  should  prove  most  helpful  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  of  this  country. 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*William  J.  Adickes, 

Field  Officer,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

My  twenty-two  years  experience  in  conducting  a  camp  for  the 
male  blind  has  convinced  me  that  as  much  or  more  can  be  accom- 
plished towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  a  period  of  two  weeks 
at  a  properly  conducted  camp  as  can  be  done  in  many  months  with- 
out such  an  opportunity.  Such  a  camp  acts  as  a  tonic  to  men  who 
have  been  blind  for  many  years,  as  well  as  those  newly  blinded.  Here 
they  have  an  opportunity,  under  a  normal  and  cheerful  environment, 
for  a  period  of  exercise  and  amusement  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  achievements  of  the  more  experi- 
enced blind  men.  Confidence  and  hope  for  a  full  and  happy  life  is  re- 
newed or  stimulated.  Such  inspiration  and  awakening  of  courage  in 
the  heart  of  the  newly  blinded  man  is  invaluable.  I  have  seen  men 
whe  have  been  blind  for  years  and  discouraged  and  despondent  over 
their  lot,  become  reawakened  by  the  contact  with  others  more 
successful. 

Newly  blinded  men  have  come  to  our  camp,  blue  and  without  hope, 
and  have  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  determination  to  readjust 
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themselves.  Often  a  newly  blinded  person,  whose  readjustment  has 
been  retarded  by  mistaken  kindnesses,  returns  to  his  home  with  a  new 
spirit  of  independence  and  refuses  any  more  "babying".  He  knows 
what  the  blind  can  do  and  will  himself  do  it.  Handicaps  are  forgotten 
during  the  short  time  at  the  camp,  and  continue  to  be  forgotten  after 
the  return  home.  It  is  noted  that  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  our 
camp  is  one  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  successful  blind  to  aid  their 
less  fortunate  brothers.  Visits  with  each  other  after  returning  home 
continue  the  fellowship  and  friendships  started  at  camp.  The  suc- 
cessful blind  are  only  too  anxious  to  share  their  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  invite  others  to  visit  them  and  acquaint  themselves  with  their 
business  and  how  it  is  carried  on. 

Much  of  the  success  of  any  camp  depends  on  the  administration 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  men.  A  lively  and  active  rec- 
reational director  is  essential ;  one  having  the  liking  and  respect  of  the 
men.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  swim,  row,  dance,  hike  and  play 
games.  There  should  be  opportunity  for  instruction  for  those  who 
cannot  do  these  things.  No  one  should  be  forced  to  participate  in  an 
activity  which  does  not  appeal  to  him,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  arouse  his  interest.  This  is  not  difficult  when  every  one  else 
is  having  a  grand  time.  Many  men  appear  to  be  disinterested  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  make  known  their  lack  of  ability,  but  their  confi- 
dence is  soon  gained.  Activities  of  any  camp  should  not  be  limited  to 
to  the  camp  itself.  The  men  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  places 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity  and  permitted  to  come  and  go  as  they  please 
within  reason.  Sighted  guides  are  not  needed,  as  the  partially  sighted 
are  always  willing  to  assist  those  entirely  without  sight.  Then  too,  the 
people  of  the  town  are  surprisingly  willing  and  helpful.  We  find  that 
the  men  soon  pair  off  according  to  their  mental  levels,  and  staunch 
friendships  develop.  Only  a  minimum  of  rules  should  be  efi'ective 
and  these  should  be  made  by  a  committee  of  blind  men.  Realizing 
their  necessity  the  guests  soon  learn  to  cooperate  willingly.  Of  course, 
there  is  occasionally  some  person  who  wants  to  show  how  he  can  dis- 
rupt the  organization  by  concluding  that  he  will  disregard  the  rules 
that  exist.  It  is  most  important  to  put  such  persons  in  their  place 
at  once. 

In  selecting  the  location  of  a  camp  many  things  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  must  not  be  isolated  and  inaccessible,  for  visits  from  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  location  must  be  such 
that  the  blind  guests  are  able  to  get  about  without  any  difficulty  and 
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can  get  out  for  trips  of  exploration  about  the  countryside.  Thought 
should  be  given  to  recreational  possibilities  outside  of  the  camp. 
Proximity  to  a  small  town  is  recommended,  for  this  assures  the  men 
the  opportunity  for  acquaintances  and  friendships  with  sighted 
people. 

In  1915  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Bhnd  Men's  Club,  aware 
that  the  blind  as  a  whole  did  not  have  enough  of  the  pleasures  of  life, 
felt  that  much  could  be  done  to  improve  this  condition  by  starting  a 
summer  vacation  camp  for  its  members.  It  further  decided  that  the 
camp  should  be  administered  entirely  by  the  members  themselves. 
The  idea  prevailed  that  the  sighted  public,  although  interested  and 
meaning  well,  made  too  many  rules  and  regulations  for  the  blind  and 
had  a  tendency  to  classify  them  as  feebleminded  and  persons  incapa- 
ble of  deciding  just  what  they  wanted  and  what  was  best  for  them. 

The  club's  enterprise  was  started  by  giving  an  entertainment, 
with  all  blind  talent.  Proceeds  were  sufiicient  to  rent  a  small  bunga- 
low at  Highlands,  New  Jersey.  The  location  selected  was  in  a  colony 
of  twenty  bungalows,  directly  on  the  Shrewsberry  River  waterfront, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  New  York  City.  About  twenty 
members  signified  their  desire  to  go  to  the  camp,  and,  as  the  place 
would  only  accommodate  ten  persons,  they  were  divided  into  two 
groups.  A  captain  was  chosen  by  each  group,  and  each  was  to  have 
a  two  weeks'  stay  at  the  camp.  A  partially  sighted  member  was  to  do 
the  cooking,  and  the  members  were  to  pay  for  their  own  board.  The 
first  group  left  as  planned,  but  returned  home  at  the  end  of  one  week, 
discouraged  at  the  venture.  The  members  had  paid  in  advance  the 
estimated  amount  necessary  to  the  captain,  and  he  was  to  meet  the 
bills,  plan  the  meals,  and  was  generally  responsible  for  the  smooth 
running  of  everything.  Through  poor  judgment  the  money  was  mis- 
used, the  men  did  not  have  proper  meals,  and  just  about  lived  on  cere- 
als the  whole  time.  The  second  group  and  its  captain  went  down  for 
their  stay  determined  to  do  better.  Conditions  were  changed  entirely. 
The  place  was  kept  clean,  the  meals  fairly  well  cooked,  the  same  par- 
tially sighted  man  doing  the  cooking.  The  captain  chosen  by  this  sec- 
ond group  had  some  practical  ideas  regarding  management.  He  also 
had  had  some  experience  in  rowing,  swimming  and  sports  in  general. 
He  taught  the  men  to  row,  swim,  dance,  went  out  on  hikes  with  them. 
The  partially  sighted  assisted  the  totally  blind.  There  was  a  pavilion 
in  the  colony  where  all  gathered  for  dancing  and  sociability.    As  some 
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of  our  men  played  the  piano,  we  were  most  welcome  and  were  soon 
part  of  the  crowd. 

The  second  group  with  its  better  management  proved  that  our 
idea  was  feasible  and  we  have  continued  our  summer  vacation  ven- 
ture. The  next  summer  and  for  the  succeeding  twelve  years  a  woman 
was  engaged  to  do  the  cooking  and  housework.  From  that  time  on 
we  had  no  particular  difficulties,  and  our  members  were  the  life  of  the 
town. 

The  members  of  the  club,  because  of  their  own  pleasure  and  bene- 
fit, were  anxious  to  extend  the  possibility  of  a  vacation  to  other  blind 
men  of  the  state.  Our  entertainments  were  continued  and  the  trea- 
sury grew,  but  it  was  not  large  enough  to  extend  this  recreational  op- 
portunity to  others.  Sighted  friends  interested  in  our  work  saw  the 
benefits  derived  by  those  going  to  the  camp,  and  in  1927  they  rented 
a  large  house  in  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey,  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. Conditions  were  much  improved.  Fourteen  persons  could  be 
accommodated  at  a  time  and  the  staff  was  increased.  We  now  had  a 
cook,  a  waiter,  housekeeper  and  recreational  director.  The  place  was 
named  "Camp  Happiness"  by  the  club,  as  this  is  the  thing  in  life  all 
are  striving  for,  and  can  best  be  achieved  by  giving  to  others. 

Each  year  our  entertainments  grew.  One  of  our  members  wrote 
a  play,  entitled  "Blind  Life",  which  was  presented  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  by  an  entirely  blind  cast.  The  author  of  this  play  had  come 
to  us  in  1928,  a  newly  bfinded  man.  His  friends,  pitying  him,  thought 
he  would  not  live  long,  and  that  his  affliction  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  However,  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our 
club,  went  into  politics  and  is  now  the  town  judge  in  his  community. 
He  has  done  much  to  encourage  other  blind  men  to  go  into  business. 

In  1930  the  club  bought  a  piece  of  property  at  Leonardo,  New 
Jersey,  just  a  mile  from  the  Atlantic  Highlands  cottage,  on  the  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  waterfront,  thirty-five  miles  from  Newark.  "New  Camp 
Happiness"  was  erected.  While  the  place  was  being  built,  the  com- 
mittee of  members  in  charge  made  weekly  visits  of  inspection.  The 
building  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  high,  has  fourteen  rooms 
and  three  baths.  Bath  houses  for  bathers  are  located  in  the  base- 
ment. The  cottage  accommodates  twenty-eight  persons  at  a  time, 
and  is  open  for  ten  weeks  of  the  summer. 

The  blind  men  of  New  Jersey  are  invited  for  a  two  weeks'  va- 
cation at  Camp  Happiness,  absolutely  free  of  cost  to  them.    The  camp 
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is  filled  the  entire  season,  and  undoubtedly  we  will  soon  have  to  extend 
its  season.  Rising  bell  is  at  7 :30  every  morning,  excepting  Sundays. 
Breakfast  bell  is  at  8:30,  and  all  must  be  in  the  dining  room  and  at 
their  places.  No  one  is  permitted  to  go  back  to  bed  between  break- 
fast and  supper.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the  house  may  be  kept 
clean  and  orderly  and  discourages  the  men  from  staying  out  all  night 
with  the  expectation  of  sleeping  all  day.  As  much  freedom  as  possible 
is  given  the  guests  and  the  rules  are  few.  No  smoking  is  permitted  in 
the  bedrooms.  No  intoxicating  beverages  may  be  brought  into  the 
house.  All  must  be  present  for  meals,  unless  notice  has  been  given  of 
their  intended  absence.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  men  must 
be  presentable  and  must  conduct  themselves  properly  at  all  times. 
Thus  far  only  one  man  has  ever  been  sent  home  for  misconduct.  The 
important  rule  is  to  forget  your  blindness. 

The  house  has  large  porches  on  the  street  and  bayside.  The 
dining-recreation  room  is  very  large  and  is  equipped  with  piano,  radio, 
and  phonograph  which  are  in  use  constantly.  In  consideration  of 
those  wishing  to  sleep,  all  musical  instruments  are  stopped  at  11  p.m., 
unless  there  is  a  party  or  special  event  in  progress.  Most  of  the  men 
are  able  to  swim,  and  the  swimming  float  and  row  boats  are  used  ex- 
tensively. The  men  are  encouraged  to  bring  visitors  to  the  house,  and 
to  make  friends  in  the  town.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  cottage 
is  arranged  by  automobile  and  bus.  The  Elks  clubs  of  the  state  have 
aided  greatly  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Club  are  proud  of 
Camp  Happiness  and  what  it  means  to  the  blind  menof  New  Jersey. 
No  small  part  of  their  gratification  is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  them- 
selves achieved  this  worthwhile  service  to  the  blind  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  embodies  their  own  ideas  of  what  the  blind  want. 
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TEACHERS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman 
Violet  L.  Pogue,  Secretary 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE 

*  Eleanor  G.  Brown, 
Teacher,  Steele  Public  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 

In  1931  while  studying  in  New  York,  I  visited  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  "How  would  you  like  to  see  a  new  kind  of 
reading.*^"  Mr.  Irwin  asked.  I  had  no  time  to  study  new  types  and 
said  as  much.  "This  is  different,"  Mr  Irwin  replied  meekly.  Sudden- 
ly I  became  conscious  that  someone  was  reading  to  me  from  a  phono- 
graph record.  The  voice  was  deep,  kind  and  distinct.  What  it  was 
saying  I  did  not  know.  What  I  did  comprehend  was  that  someone 
would  read  to  me  as  much  and  as  long  as  I  pleased.  That  was  the 
greatest  experience  I  have  ever  known,  and  my  life  has  not  been  lack- 
ing in  thrills.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  holy  place. 

The  idea  of  the  Talking  Book  is  not  new.  Edison  referred  to  a 
phonograph  book  for  the  blind  sixty  years  ago.  Later  we  heard  that 
an  entire  symphony  could  be  recorded  on  one  record.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Irwin  and  the  American  Foundation  who  made  the  idea  a  reality.  If 
Mr.  Irwin  had  rendered  only  this  one  service  for  the  blind,  his  name 
would  be  placed  among  the  path  finders  in  the  Century  of  Progress  in 
the  history  of  the  blind. 

Briefly,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  Talking  Book :  The  reproducer 
and  the  records.  There  is  nothing  new  about  the  reproducer.  Any 
slow  speed  victrola  would  do  the  work.  But  the  price  of  such  a  ma- 
chine would  be  higher  than  that  of  the  American  Foundation,  and  be- 
sides there  would  be  no  sets  furnished  to  those  who  cannot  pay.  If 
a  few  people  have  received  faulty  sets,  the  loss  can  in  no  way  compare 
with  the  cost  of  the  battle  of  the  types.  Every  new  worthwhile  pro- 
ject is  entitled  to  some  mistakes.  I  would  be  sure  first  of  all  that  the 
set  was  faulty.  And  if  it  could  not  readily  be  repaired,  let  the  Founda- 
tion remedy  the  error.  Becently  I  unpacked  a  government  set.  I 
discovered  that  the  turntable  was  too  low.    I  examined  another  ma- 
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chine  and  located  a  rubber  washer  which  raised  the  level  of  the  turn- 
table. We  made  such  a  washer  and  now  the  machine  is  all  right. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  are  minor  ones.  But  after  all  the  American 
Foundation  is  your  dealer  who  stands  behind  his  product.  Personally, 
I  believe  there  will  be  less  trouble  with  the  sets  which  do  not  contain 
a  radio.  Faults  or  no  faults,  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  Talking 
Book  is  the  Miracle  of  the  Ages. 

The  other  part  is  the  record,  which  carries  the  novel,  the  essay, 
the  poem,  history  or  biography.  Put  the  two  together  and  you  have 
the  Talking  Book,  the  greatest  invention  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Yet  no  matter  what  my  sentiments  and  beliefs  are,  the  value  of 
the  Talking  Book  depends  upon  its  responsibilities  and  how  they  are 
met. 

The  Talking  Book  is  primarily  a  contribution  to  the  adult  blind. 
I  do  not  mean  that  blind  children  should  not  use  recorded  books. 
They  need  to  hear  good  reading,  but  they  need  also  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  Braille,  and  to  spell.  Text  books  can  be  embossed  and 
the  supplementary  reading  recorded. 

A  special  study  should  be  made  of  books  used  in  college,  where 
the  element  of  time  is  so  important.  There  are  some  of  the  classics 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  higher  education  the  country  over. 
Colleges  and  universities  should  be  notified  of  available  recorded 
books,  and  every  professor  in  whose  class  a  blind  person  is  registered 
should  be  furnished  mth  such  a  list.  Instructors  might  even  make 
suggestions.  According  to  the  present  set  up,  I  might  wish  that  Mr. 
Ellis  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  would  adopt  and 
develop  this  phase  of  the  work.  Paying  for  readers  is  costly  and  not 
far  reaching,  and  should  whenever  possible  be  eliminated.  The 
phonograph  book  is  the  remedy. 

Some  day  when  the  publishers  have  become  less  sales  conscious, 
the  Talking  Book  shall  save  the  vision  of  the  students  in  the  sight 
saving  classes.  Their  vision  is  after  all  more  important  than  their 
spelling  lessons. 

If  it  is  true  that  80,000  blind  adults  read  no  raised;^  type,  the 
phonograph  book  has  indeed  a  far  flung  field.  Not  all  of  the  80,000 
will  use  the  new  kind  of  reading.  But  of  those  who  have  Talking 
Books  and  get  the  Readers'  Digest,  70  per  cent  voted  to  have  the 
magazine  recorded.  Doesn't  this  indicate  that  the  blind  are  adopting 
the  Talking  Book.»    If  there  are  120,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
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States,  how  many  thousands  with  defective  vision  must  there  be  to 
whom  sound  reading  would  be  a  protection?  We  must  keep  them  in 
mind  in  our  plans  for  the  future,  though  at  present  we  do  not  dare 
champion  their  cause. 

Yet  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  future.  There 
are  at  present  120,000  blind  people  to  be  cared  for  in  the  field  of  the 
Talking  Book.  This  is  a  tremendous  task,  but  it  must  be  met.  There 
must  be  an  advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  state  commissions  and 
local  groups,  and  above  all  by  the  home  teachers.  They  are  the  real 
angels  of  mercy.  They  more  than  anyone  else  must  spread  the  gospel 
of  light.  Last  year  one  state  literally  rejected  its  allowance  of  govern- 
ment machines.  The  blind  there  were  basely  cheated,  but  Ohio,  my 
state,  reaped  part  of  the  reward.  There  we  take  all  they  will  give  us 
and  then  cry  for  more. 

The  blind  themselves  are  slow  to  accept  the  Talking  Book.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  type  changes  which  have  victimized  them.  Some- 
body bungled  the  type  question  for  almost  a  hundred  years.  And  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  it  was  personal  ambition  and  selfishness  that 
played  a  large  part.  If  the  blind  are  cautious  they  have  reason  to  be. 
Yet  I  hazard  a  guess  that  ninety  out  of  every  100  will  use  recorded 
books  all  other  things  being  equal. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  Talking  Book  pro- 
ducers, is  the  type  of  literature.  This  question  is  vital  and  it  is  our 
problem.  I  have  helped  to  spread  the  goods  news  of  sound  reading. 
I  did  my  part  in  securing  an  increased  appropriation.  And  finally,  I 
hope  to  be  benefited.  Once  I  wrote  to  Washington  and  received  no, 
answer.  I  have  sent  suggestions  to  the  American  Foundation  to  no 
purpose.  Maybe  I  do  not  know  the  individual  book  that  is  best  to  be 
recorded,  but  1  do  hear  what  the  blind  are  saying  and  they  are  all 
wanting  more  light  fiction.  "In  acquiring  books  in  the  new  medium," 
writes  Miss  Goldthwaite,"  it  is  not  a  foundation  of  the  world's  best 
literature  that  is  needed,  but  some  good  current  literature  for  the  use 
of  adults  who  are  already  moderately  well  read."  There  are  far  too 
many  classics  and  too  few  of  the  books  that  the  80,000  would  care  to 
read.  To  quote  Miss  Goldthwaite  again:  "A  number  of  visitors 
come  in  even  now  to  consult  the  lists  of  Talking  Book  records  and  de- 
cide to  wait  awhile  before  registering  as  borrowers."  I  visited  a  newly 
blinded  school  teacher.  She  told  me  she  would  order  a  machine  if  I 
could  promise  her  plenty  of  light  fiction,    I  passed  the  buck  to  the 
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American  Foundation.  Either  we  must  furnish  reading  for  the  80,000 
or  we  must  stop  talking  about  them.  Even  then  we  have  the  raised 
type  readers  who  want  something  for  relaxation.  I  may  read  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  because  I  am  a  teacher  of  history.  But  so  long  as  funds 
are  scarce  and  books  are  few,  the  solution  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  No  responsibility  is  more  important  and  it  must  be 
met. 

Every  blind  person  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  Talking  Book.  This  is  a  responsibility  which  must  be  passed 
on  to  state  commissions  and  local  organizations.  If  they  refuse,  the 
task  must  still  be  done  by  someone.  Then  it  should  be  the  aim  to  pro- 
vide for  all  who  wish  them,  reproducers.  The  government  sets  secured 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  a  great  contribution 
and  a  blessing  to  the  blind  of  many  states.  Clubs  have  done  and  must 
continue  to  do  a  great  deal  in  order  that  the  goal  may  be  reached. 

There  is  stUl  a  dearth  of  Talking  Books.  I  could  read  many  more 
volumes  if  they  were  forthcoming.  There  should  be  more  copies  of 
books  in  the  libraries  and  there  should  be  more  books.  Did  I  hear 
you  urge  patience?  There  has  been  opened  to  me  a  new  world  and  I 
want  to  explore  it  while  there  is  yet  time.  Every  possible  way  should 
be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  books  as  well  as  the  number  of  ma- 
chines. The  question  in  my  mind  is,  should  we  depend  upon  govern- 
ment appropriations  only.^  Gr  should  we  try  Miss  Hoyt's  method  and 
get  books  by  other  means  .'^ 

A  further  responsibility  of  the  Talking  Book  is  that  it  put  on  one 
record  as  much  material  as  possible  without  affecting  the  clearness  of 
the  tone.  When  the  Talking  Book  first  appeared  it  was  supposed  to 
read  for  eighteen  minutes  on  a  side.  At  present  I  can  play  two  sides 
of  a  record  in  a  half  hour.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  producing  discs  which  run  for  twenty  minutes,  and  they  are 
beautifully  distinct.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Mr.  Irwin  will  fail  to  give 
this  clear  twenty  minute  recording  his  complete  consideration.  We 
should  strive  not  for  less  material  on  a  side,  but  for  more.  I  keep  re- 
membering the  complete  symphony  on  one  record. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sixteen  inch  disc  is  feasible.  It  seems  a  bit 
large  to  handle  and  to  carry.  Yet  should  some  one  decide  to  adopt  it, 
I'm  sure  I  would  read  it.  Since  this  change  might  take  place,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  sets  should  be  constructed  with  the  turntable  level  with, 
not  lower  than  the  sides  of  the  case. 
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The  more  you  put  on  one  record,  the  more  books  and  the  less  cost 
per  book.  Naturally  the  Victor  people  wanted  to  turn  out  short 
records.  They  wished  to  make  money,  we  want  to  save  it  in  order 
that  the  blind  may  have  more  books. 

There  should  be  more  than  one  producer  of  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines and  records,  because  competition  is  an  excellent  thing.  If 
Mr.  X  is  paying  more  to  have  his  records  made  than  Mr.  Y,  yet  Mr. 
Y's  record  is  as  clear  and  as  durable,  something  should  be  done  about 
it.  We  want  the  best  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  in  order  that  in  the 
end  we  may  have  more.  Competition  will  take  care  of  such  adjust- 
ments. 

Time  and  competition  will  give  us  the  Talking  Book  of  the  future. 
But  since  it  has  already  become  a  federal  project,  there  should  be  a 
federal  director,  whose  salary  should  be  paid  from  funds  specially 
appropriated  or  from  the  Talking  Book  appropriation.  The  director's 
sole  business  should  be  the  Talking  Book.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  have  many  in- 
terests. They  could  all  continue  their  work,  but  a  director  with  a 
board  could  find  plenty  to  do.  There  ought  to  be  a  library  committee, 
a  ways  and  means  committee,  a  committee  for  advertising,  and  so  on. 
The  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  come  to  the  blind  can't  be  given  too 
much  attention  and  guidance. 

How  important  then  is  this  invention?  Harry  Hopkins  says  it 
is  the  most  comfortable  form  of  reading  yet  known  to  man.  Helen 
Keller  thinks  the  Talking  Book  is  an  advantage  over  the  Braille.  But 
Mr.  Hopkins  can  see  and  Helen  Keller  can  never  enjoy  the  wonder  of 
it.  But  I  know  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  I  have  ever  known.  My 
Talking  Book  is  my  altar  where  I  bring  my  problems  and  lose  them. 
It  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  through  those  who  read.  It  is  the 
Miracle  of  the  Ages.  God  grant  that  petty  jealousies,  personal  ambi- 
tions, and  political  hamperings  may  not  check  the  growth  of  the 
greatest  invention  for  the  blind  the  world  has  ever  known. 

And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light"  and  there  was  light — 
for  the  sighted. 

And  now  with  the  invention  of  Braille  and  the  Talking  Book  there 
is  also  light  for  the  blind. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

H.  J.  Vallentyne, 
Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part,  after  but  three  short 
years  in  work  for  the  blind,  to  present  to  you  something  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  Brantford.  However  that  may  be,  let  us  hasten  along  to  a 
consideration  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Let  me  quote  something  of  our  general  philosophy,  taken  from  my 
annual  report  of  this  year: 

"At  its  best  and  widest,  then,  education  is  the  art  of  em- 
ploying experience  to  fashion  modes  of  feeling,  thinking  and 
action  that  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  human 
value;  it  has  no  limits  within  the  sphere  of  man's  relation- 
ships to  his  fellows  and  to  his  material  environment,  and  it 
should  be  subject  throughout  to  the  moral  law  that  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  imposes  the  duty  to  give." 

The  phrase,  "the  education  of  the  blind,"  implies  education  of 
the  blind  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  seeing  teachers  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  seeing  world.  Between  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing, 
there  is  indeed  no  essential  difference, — though  the  methods  by  which 
we  seek  to  realize  the  aims  are  different.  During  the  last  generation, 
the  local  point  of  educational  concern  has  been  the  individual  child. 
His  right  to  unfettered  development  has  been  loudly  proclaimed.  Re- 
search workers  have  been  investigating  individual  differences  and 
advising  means  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  been  endowed. 

On  the  contrary,  little  progress  has  been  made— or  even  at- 
tempted— to  find  out  the  manner  in  which  children  develop  into  social 
beings,  and  the  way  the  individual  can  best  be  trained  to  serve  his 
fellows. 

Just  so,  in  the  realm  of  educational  method,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  methodology.  But  httle  progress  has  been  made  in 
subjecting  the  entire  body  of  information  and  technique  to  the  sway 
of  a  single  directive  purpose  that  shall  guide  and  unify  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 
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"To  know,  to  desire,  and  actively  pursue  the  things  of  greatest 
worth  in  the  spheres  of  social  and  personal  values  are  the  marks  of 
a  good  character,  to  the  making  of  which,  all  educational  effort  should 
be  directed." 

The  objective  in  our  academic  work  prior  to  January,  1935,  was 
an  entrance  to  high  school  certificate.  True,  certain  subjects  in  high 
school  work  were  carried  on,  but  no  state  examinations  were  taken, 
with  the  result  that  the  work  was  desultory  and  used  as  a  fill  in  for 
time  not  assigned  to  piano  instruction,  piano  tuning,  or  craft  work  of 
various  kinds. 

We  have  now  organized  matriculation  classes.  In  1937-38,  we 
shall  have  for  the  first  time  a  regular  state  inspection  of  our  high  school 
academic  work.  Finally,  our  objective  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
pupils  will  attain  full  matriculation  before  leaving  school. 

I  need  add  nothing  further  regarding  academic  work,  except  to 
say  that  we  do  the  entire  primary  school  and  matriculation  courses, 
with  the  exception  of  such  work  as  art  and  drawing.  We  hope  to  sub- 
stitute music  credits  in  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  for  some 
higher  mathematics.  If  discussion  time  permits  following  this  brief 
address,  I  should  like  to  hear  brief  statements  from  others  as  to  how 
they  have  successfully  taught  their  secondary  school  mathematics  and 
sciences. 

Now,  in  my  remaining  time,  I  should  like  to  discuss  music,  phys- 
ical training  and  hygiene,  and  those  activities  which  we  are  wont  to 
misname  extra-curricular. 

Music 

Our  aim  in  music  is  to  give  training  and  instruction  to  every 
child  who  is  desirous  of  studying  music,  and  who  shows  any  capacity 
for  progress. 

This  year  we  covered  the  entire  school  with  the  Seashore  Tests. 
Our  object  was  not  to  exclude  those  whom  the  test  showed  had  little 
or  no  ability  in  music,  but  rather  to  use  the  test  results  much  as  the 
academic  teacher  uses  the  results  of  a  general  intelligence  test. 

For  choral  work  our  whole  school  population  of  146  is  divided 
into  three  groups  of  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior.  Each  group  is 
given  intensive  training  every  week.  Twenty-five  pupils  were  given 
individual  vocal  instruction. 
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Two  years  ago  we  organized  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the  orchestra,  but  time  will  not 
permit.  We  have  now  forty-six  pupils  taking  instruction  on  orches- 
tral instruments  as  follows :  Violin,  18 ;  cello,  4 ;  bass  viol,  2 ;  viola,  2 ; 
woods  (four  types),  8;  brasses  (four  types),  10;  tympani,  2.  From 
these  forty-six  students  we  have  a  full  playing  orchestra  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  a  smaller  group  who  do  advanced  work.  How  our  director 
of  music  gets  time  for  all  this  instruction,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,^ 
but  the  fact  is  he  does  it,  and  does  it  well. 

A  year  ago  we  had  thirteen  students  write  Toronto  Conservatory 
examinations  in  the  theory  of  music.  Twelve  attained  honor  stand- 
ing— six,  first  class  honors.  Last  year  we  gave  piano  instruction  to 
eighty- four  pupils.  How  could  this  be  done.^^  Thirty-two  of  these 
were  in  group  class  instruction.  Having  seen  the  success  attained  in 
group  work  by  seeing  pupils,  we  organized  class  groups  for  the  blind. 
Where  the  seeing  use  a  blue  print  keyboard,  we  use  actual  keyboards 
taken  from  pianos  dismantled  in  our  tuning  shop.  We  have  estab- 
lished to  our  satisfaction  that  these  pupils  have  made  just  as  good 
progress  as  those  receiving  individual  instruction.  In  teachers'  time 
it  means  that  we  can  care  for  thirty-two  students  in  the  time  origi- 
nally given  to  four.  The  total  number  in  musical  theory  classes  is  100. 
This  does  not  mean  100  students,  as  some  take  two,  and  a  few  three 
classes.  May  I  repeat,  we  aim  to  give  every  pupil  as  much  instruction 
in  music  as  he  can  profit  by. 

Physical  Training  and  Health 

The  first  precept  of  our  physical  training  department  is  that 
every  child  shall  have  a  gymnasium  period  every  day.  With  our 
primary  and  first  book  pupils,  this  means  a  period  of  socialized  games 
and  songs  in  the  gymnasium,  with  a  music  teacher  at  the  piano,  and 
two  classroom  teachers  in  the  circle.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
seasons,  we  endeavor  to  have  these  games  out  of  doors  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

In  our  intermediate  and  senior  classes,  the  period  is  varied  from 
training  in  field  sports  to  a  very  limited  amount  of  formal  gymnasium, 
hiking,  skating,  (we  have  our  own  skating  ring),  and  eurythmic  exer- 
cises and  folk  dancing.  In  our  intermediate  and  senior  groups  the 
sexes  are  separated.  Our  senior  girls  are  in  charge  of  a  lady  instruc- 
tress, and  the  boys  in  charge  of  a  male  instructor.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  our  seniors  are  given 
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instruction  in  swimming  down  town.  They  not  only  rent  us  facili- 
ties for  swimming  at  a  nominal  fee,  but  they  supply  help  in  actual  in- 
struction in  the  tank. 

Our  physical  training  department  keeps  monthly  records  of  in- 
dividual weights,  and  informs  me  of  any  special  weight  losses  that 
might  require  the  attention  of  our  medical  department.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  given  to  corrective  exercises,  posture,  and  general 
hygiene.  All  the  school  population  must  remain  out  doors  every  day 
from  8  to  8:30  a.  m.  and  from  12:30  to  1  p.  m.  This  makes  for  ruddy 
faces,  vigorous  physiques,  and  a  keenness  of  mental  attitude  for  class- 
room work.  In  addition  to  these  hours,  students  are  encouraged  to 
spend  all  free,  unoccupied  time  out  of  doors. 

Extra  curricular  work  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  for  train- 
ing for  rich  and  purposeful  living.  Let  me  hurriedly  mention  just  a 
few  such  activities.  Our  entire  school  go  down  town  to  church  and 
Sunday  school.  No  one  is  excused.  They  elect  to  what  church  they 
go.  This  means  that  each  student  widens  his  circle  of  adult  friends 
by,  say  a  minimum  of  eight  to  ten.  It  leads  to  invitations  to  the 
homes — many  times  to  the  family  dinner  circle.  We  join  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  varied  church  organizations.  Our  students  help  in 
their  dramatics,  Christmas  concerts,  sing  in  the  church  choir,  and  in- 
deed, one  of  our  senior  boys  preached  the  sermon  for  a  special  evening 
service,  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Club.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  this  form  of  experience  is  experienced  among  seeing  people.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  exact  stage  upon  which  our  graduates  must  play  the 
drama  of  life. 

Our  senior  clubs'  dances  and  skating  parties  are  sometimes  held 
by  one  sex  group  where  the  guests  are  other  sex  outsiders.  During 
the  last  two  years,  however,  we  have,  with  some  trepidation,  inau- 
gurated holding  social  functions  for  all  senior  students.  I  may  tell 
you  that  our  own  school  parties  are  carried  out  with  all  the  dignity, 
poise,  and  decorum  that  one  would  desire.  Any  seeming  lapses  in 
good  conduct  are  quickly  noticed  by  student  club  officers  and  are 
efficiently  settled.  They  are  so  jealous  of  this  new  freedom  that 
although  I  have  officially  learned  of  two  cases  that  called  for  club 
executive  discipline,  I  have  never  yet  had  a  student  in  my  office  for 
breach  of  social  etiquette  in  parties  where  our  boys  and  girls  mingle 
freely. 

In  May  or  June  of  each  of  the  last  two  years,  our  senior  boys  and 
girls  have  each  gone  out  to  camp  for  a  week  end.    They  "hike"  out  to 
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Thayendanagea  Camp,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  our  school. 
Upon  arrival,  they  go  to  a  neighboring  barn  and  fill  their  paliasses 
with  straw, — then  a  fatigue  party  prepares  the  first  meal,  and  camp 
life  has  indeed  begun.  Three  days  are  spent  in  camp,  with  all  the 
activities  of  a  normal  camp,  including  swimming  and  boating, — and 
all  the  work  done  by  the  student  group  themselves.  As  they  return 
from  camp,  they  get  busy  planning  for  next  year.  A  suggestion  I  had 
this  year  from  one  of  our  girls  was  to  extend  camp  time  from  three 
days  to  a  week. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  tell  of  our  Brownies,  Girl  Guides,  and 
Boy  Scouts.  Each  of  these  units  is  an  integral  part  of  the  city  organ- 
ization, and  does  its  share  in  "Apple  Day"  and  all  kindred  activities. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  in  some  detail  of  our  work  in  public  speak- 
ing —  dramatics  —  the  winter  program  in  our  club  groups  —  evening 
reading  circles.    Every  pupil  is  a  member  of  at  least  one  club  group. 

I  have  chosen  to  omit  much  (such  as  manual  arts  and  crafts,  etc.) 
and  talk  in  some  detail  on  a  few  aspects  of  our  work. 

Finally  then,  we  are  endeavoring  to  employ  experience  to  fashion 
modes  of  feeling,  thinking  and  action,  that  conform  to  the  highest 
standards  of  human  value. 

"To  know,  to  desire,  and  actively  pursue  the  things  of  greatest 
worth  in  the  spheres  of  social  and  personal  values,  are  the  marks  of 
a  good  character,  to  the  making  of  which  all  educational  effort  should 
be  directed." 
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LIBRARIANS  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  SEEING 

*Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Chairman 
Office  Stenographer,  Secretary 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TALKING  BOOK  ON 
LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Carl  Christensen. 
Assistant  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit 

The  advent  of  the  Talking  Book  gave  rise  to  much  speculation 
as  to  whether  or  not  reading  by  sound  would  curtail,  supersede,  or 
supplement  the  use  of  embossed  systems  of  touch  reading.  It  is  prob- 
ably still  too  early  to  speak  with  any  dogmatic  certainty  on  these 
questions ;  however,  some  years  of  experience  gives  us  a  factual  basis 
upon  which  to  offer  a  more  intelligent  evaluation  of  the  status  of  this 
interesting  adjunct  to  library  work  for  the  blind. 

Effect  on  Tactual  Reading. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Talking  Book  will  ever  displace  Braille, 
or  even  seriously  invade  this  field.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
up  to  this  time,  there  has  been  no  noticeable  decline  in  Braille  cir- 
culation; in  fact,  in  our  particular  library,  statistics  for  1936  show  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

First  of  all,  the  rapid  efficient  Braille  reader  seems  to  care  little 
for  the  "spoken  book",  preferring  the  independence  of  Braille,  to  the 
periodic  interruptions  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
Furthermore,  serious  touch  readers,  those  with  more  spacious  cultural 
and  intellectual  interests,  find  a  much  broader  reading  scope  in  Braille, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  basic  foundation  of  classic  and  reference  ma- 
terial already  exists,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  in  record  form. 
Also,  books  of  current  popularity  will  probably  always  be  more  readily 
available  because  of  the  fact  that  title  selection  in  Braille  does  not 
suffer  the  trammels  of  copyright  restriction.    This  condition  is  not 
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likely  to  change  in  the  future.  Moreover,  most  facile  touch  readers 
have  learned  to  read  in  early  childhood,  consequently  the  psycho- 
logical inertia  of  long  habit  makes  them  hostile  to  a  change.  This  is 
true  even  of  less  efficient  finger  readers;  those  who,  while  reading  with 
no  great  speed,  still  read  well  enough  to  enjoy  it.  They  seem  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are;  and  do  not  feel  that  the  enticements  of 
spoken  reading  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  them  to  discard 
these  well  entrenched  habits.  We  might  also  mention  in  passing,  the 
recumbent  reader;  he  who  likes  to  read  himself  to  sleep  and  finds  the 
Talking  Book  somewhat  inconvenient. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Talking  Book  will  replace  Moon  type 
as  a  reading  medium  for  older  people.  For  such  pupils,  the  practical 
value  of  either  Braille  or  Moon  would  seem  to  diminish  in  competition 
with  spoken  reading.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  touch  read- 
ing will  prove  to  be  most  salutary,  providing  as  it  does  a  stimulating 
sense  of  intellectual  achievement. 

Distribution  and  Placement  of  Machines. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  Talking  Book,  we  were  told  that 
it  was  designed  primarily  for  the  inept  Braille  reader,  and  those  with 
some  vision  for  whom  it  was  either  "impossible  or  unsafe"  to  read 
ink-print.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  policy  should  be  rigidly 
followed  by  all  placement  agencies  in  the  distribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment machines.  Of  course,  the  easy  way  is  to  place  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, in  the  hands  of  any  who  ask  for  them,  regardless  of  consider- 
ations of  need.  However,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  more 
difficult  course,  and  make  every  effort  to  locate  those  whom  they  will 
most  benefit. 

We  have  found  it  to  be  a  slow  and  arduous  task  as  many  of  these 
people  are  isolated  and  most  difficult  to  find.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  ask  for  assistance  from  medical  societies,  church  groups,  old  age 
bureaus,  visiting  nurses,  welfare  agencies,  and  the  newspapers.  This 
effort  was  well  repaid  as  many  of  these  elderly  people  have  been  for 
years  dependent  upon  relatives  for  a  meager  amount  of  reading,  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Talking  Book,  found  themselves  virtually 
transported  into  a  literary  land  of  plenty.  I  have  personally  placed 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  machines,  and  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  almost  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
have  been  received. 
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Of  course,  this  enthusiasm  has  not  been  completely  unanimous. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  since  it  costs  nothing,  they  might  as  well 
give  the  Talking  Book  a  trial.  Many  of  these  are  not  readers  and 
never  have  been.  We  have  found  that  approximately  one  out  of  every 
ten  did  not  feel  the  need  of  the  machine  and  returned  it.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  sheer  inertia  of  old  age,  as  our  records  show  that  more 
than  half  of  the  enrolled  readers  are  over  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Circulation  and  Zoning. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  greater  uniformity  in  methods  of  com- 
piling circulation  statistics.  As  it  now  stands  each  library  uses  its  own 
method,  and  the  resulting  figures  have  little  meaning.  Some  count 
boxes,  others  count  titles  or  records,  or  both.  The  counting  of  in- 
dividual discs  seems  hardly  justifiable  since  they  correspond  to  pages 
in  other  books.  Such  a  figure  would  seem  to  have  slight  value.  We 
feel  that  the  most  reasonable  circulation  unit  would  be  either  boxes 
or  titles ;  however,  if  titles  are  used,  short  story  collections  should  be 
considered  as  one  title,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  There  is  little 
question  that  the  use  of  boxes  as  a  basic  unit  is  the  simplest  method 
yet  suggested. 

There  is,  too,  the  question  of  renewals.  This  has  been  a  vexing 
problem  in  library  work  for  the  blind  for  years.  We  have  never 
counted  renewals  as  we  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  do  so  unless  there  is 
a  system  of  fines  and  the  reader  is  compelled  to  make  renewals  by 
communication.  Otherwise,  the  automatic  renewal  becomes  merely  a 
mechanism  for  the  enlargement  of  circulation  figures.  In  cases  where 
we  have  definite  knowledge  that  a  machine  is  shared  by  two  blind 
persons,  is  it  not  admissable  to  count  two  circulations .^^  Since  we  are 
interested  in  knowing  how  many  people  actually  use  the  books,  and 
since  we  know  that  the  books  are  often  passed  among  friends  without 
our  permission,  we  feel  that  this  is  allowable.  Whatever  is  done  about 
these  matters,  we  hope  that  some  system  of  uniform  library  practice 
may  replace  the  present  confusion. 

We  feel  that  the  zoning  system  inaugurated  some  time  ago  should 
not  be  too  rigidly  enforced.  There  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  to 
allow  for  personal  preference  in  certain  cases.  Some  early  purchasers  of 
Talking  Books  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  transferred  to  other  libraries, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  librarians  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
reading  habits  and  much  confusion  is  likely  to  ensue.    Some  readers 
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also  prefer  one  library  over  another  because  of  a  real  or  fancied  dif- 
ference in  service;  also,  there  is  likely  to  be  created  a  feeling  of  regi- 
mentation to  which  many  blind  people  object.  Of  course,  readers 
should  borrow  from  the  library  from  which  they  received  their  ma- 
chines and  should  not  receive  books  from  libraries  located  outside  of 
the  state  in  which  they  live. 

Choice  of  Titles. 

We  must  reiterate  the  demand  for  the  lighter  sort  of  popular 
fiction.  There  is  a  decided  preference  for  American  stories  of  contem- 
porary interest  such  as  "The  Cat's  Paw"  and  "Friends  of  Mr. 
Sweeney".  There  has  been  considerable  grumbling  about  English 
fiction;  readers  seem  to  prefer  an  American  locale.  This  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  "The  Magnificent  Obsession"  has  been  the 
most  widely  requested  fiction  title  in  our  collection  while  "North  to 
the  Orient"  is  the  most  popular  among  the  non-fiction.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  that  non-fiction  comprises  53  per  cent  of  our 
circulation.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  outset, 
the  collection  was  so  limited  that  readers  were  compelled  to  read  non- 
fiction  rather  than  nothing  at  all.  It  was  a  case  of  "little  of  choice, 
and  much  of  necessity".  However,  since  we  are  guided  in  our  selec- 
tion of  titles  by  readers'  lists  which  we  follow  closely,  we  feel  that 
this  indicates  a  trend  toward  serious  thoughtful  reading. 

We  can't  help  but  wonder  if  it  is  with  the  high  school  student  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  titles  are  selected.  Such  books  as  "Jane  Eyre", 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities",  Poe's  stories,  all  of  Shakespeare,  and  collections 
of  essays  are  found  on  the  supplementary  reading  fists  of  high  schools. 
These  students  are  supposedly  Braille  readers,  for  whom  the  Talking 
Book  was  not  primarily  intedded.  Many  readers  have  previously 
read  much  of  this  material;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  our 
records  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  Talking  Book  patrons  lost  their 
vision  in  adult  life. 

Repairs,  Inspection  and  Miscellaneous  Items. 

For  a  long  time,  the  problem  of  repairing  machines  was  most  per- 
plexing. We  have  felt  that  the  reader  should  bear  at  least  a  part  of 
this  expense  if  possible,  but  many  of  the  borrowers  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  charges  involved  in  sending  the  instrument  to  a  repair  shop, 
and  besides,  the  trouble  was  often  of  a  minor  nature.    We  have  a 
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young  man  in  the  library  system  with  some  knowledge  of  motors  and 
electricity,  who  now  goes  to  the  home  and  makes  minor  adjustments 
at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  to  the  borrower.  If  he  is  unable  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  the  library  pays  him  for  his  trouble  and  has  the 
machine  reconditioned.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
six  months,  and  in  that  time  thirty-two  machines  have  been  serviced. 
It  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution. 

When  the  books  are  returned  to  the  library,  the  records  are  care- 
fully inspected,  cleaned,  and  placed  in  order  before  being  shelved. 
This  is  a  time-consuming  task,  but  of  course  it  is  most  necessary,  as 
records  are  sometimes  missing  or  broken.  We  have  had  surprisingly 
little  breakage.  Out  of  4054  records  in  the  collection,  only  a  dozen 
or  so  have  been  actually  broken,  though  many  more  have  been  seri- 
ously scratched  and  damaged.  We  have  noticed  no  increase  or 
breakage  during  cold  weather. 

It  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  become  necessary  to  establish  a 
library  service  for  the  Talking  Book,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Braille  library  work.  There  is  a  very  close  alliance  between  these  two 
types  of  work  since  the  same  reader  is  often  served  by  both.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Talking  Book  circulation  will  grow  to 
such  proportions  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  staff  in  our 
libraries. 

Possibilities  of  the  Talking  Book. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  some  possibilities  of  the  Talking 
Book.  Of  course,  our  present  needs  must  first  be  adequately  cared 
for,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  contemplate  the  future.  A  book  on  music 
appreciation  in  the  spoken  medium  with  illustrative  musical  passages 
might  prove  to  be  most  useful  and  entertaining.  We  might  have,  for 
example,  something  on  the  order  of  the  Damrosch  radio  programs 
for  children  or  the  Chasen's  piano  recitals. 

Another  possibility  is  the  recording  of  radio  drama  especially 
such  plays  as  are  sometimes  broadcast  for  sustaining  purposes.  As  an 
example  we  might  cite  the  recent  radio  dramatization  of  John  Stein- 
beck's "Of  Mice  and  Men".  Also,  it  might  be  feasible  to  have  re- 
corded illustrative  spoken  material  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
accent  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  We  might  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  properly  handled,  this  instrument  can  be  made  to  pro- 
vide more  genuine  happiness  among  blind  people  than  any  appliance 
yet  developed  for  them,  not  excluding  Braille  which  is  available  to 
only  a  small  portion. 
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THE  PLACE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  HAND-COPIED 
BOOKS  IN  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Adelia  M.  Hoyt 

Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 
Director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross 

In  undertaking  to  speak  on  this  subject,  it  seems  well  to  make  a 
brief  statement  at  the  outset  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation.  There 
are  individuals  working  independently  and  in  groups  who  are  tran- 
cribing  for  certain  libraries.  Among  these  are  the  Catholic  Alumnae 
who  contribute  to  the  Xavier  Free  Pubhcation  Society;  blind  copyists 
who  are  paid  by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  whose  transcriptions  become  the  property  of  that  library; 
and  various  groups  organized  under  the  W.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  A.,  and  other 
government  projects,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  both  blind  and  sighted  in  the  production  of  Braille  books. 
Many  of  these  workers  have  had  the  benefit  of  Red  Cross  training 
and  no  doubt  their  output  will  measure  up  to  the  standard  required. 
However,  what  I  shall  say  is  directly  concerned  with  Volunteer 
Braille  Transcribing  as  conducted  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  co- 
operation with  the  Library  of  Congress.  After  all,  the  majority  of 
hand-copied  books  in  this  country  has  been  produced  by  this  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  United  States  hand-copied  Braille,  as  a  volunteer  service 
of  the  Red  Cross,  came  into  existence  after  the  world  war  to  meet  a 
definite  need.  A  new  form  of  Braille  had  just  been  adopted  and  natu- 
rally there  was  no  literature  in  it.  The  blinded  soldiers,  if  they  were 
to  read  at  all,  must  have  books  which  would  interest  them.  Braille 
printing  was  still  very  expensive.  Volunteer  transcribers  solved  the 
difficulty.  Hand-copied  books  formed  the  bridge  which  carried,  not 
only  the  war  blind,  but  all  touch  readers  over  the  transition  period. 
The  bridge  was  crude  at  first,  but  it  improved  with  time,  and  today  it 
is  quite  dependable.  It  carried  our  readers  afar  into  realms  of  thought 
hitherto  unexplored.  The  first  copy  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales",  Homer's  "Odyssey"  in  Greek,  "Les  Miserables"  in  French, 
were  made  by  hand.  Such  books  as  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams",  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House",  "Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok",  and  many  others,  were  first  copied  by  hand  and  proved 
so  popular  that  one  copy  could  not  supply  the  demand,  and  finally 
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they  were  press-brailled.  In  looking  over  the  Embosser's  List  and 
the  Book  Review  magazine,  I  find  most  of  the  older  books,  recently 
press-brailled,  had  been  hand-copied  long  ago.  For  example,  Creasy's 
"Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"  was  hand-copied  in  1922  and 
is  still  in  circulation,  and  is  just  now  being  press-brailled.  During 
the  years,  thousands  of  books  have  been  transcribed  and  scarcely  a 
library  in  the  country  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  these.  All 
these  books  could  not  fail  but  have  a  beneficial  efi'ect  upon  the  literary 
life  of  our  people.  They  not  only  popularized  the  new  system  of 
Braille,  but  stimulated  reading  and  created  a  definite  demand  for 
better  type  of  literature. 

Now  a  word  concerning  the  physical  make-up  of  these  volumes. 
It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  a  hand-copied 
book  well  transcribed,  carefully  proofread  and  properly  shellacked, 
is  more  easily  read  and  will  out- wear  any  other  form  of  Braille  print- 
ing. A  well-known  home  teacher  says:  "I  still  say  that  I  could  not 
carry  on  my  work  without  these  hand-copied  books ;  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world  for  beginners."  A  librarian  in  one  of  our  leading  libraries 
writes:  "We  have  many  readers  who  find  the  press-made  material 
a  little  difficult  to  read  and  so  we  welcome  the  hand-copied  books." 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  paper  on  which  transcriptions  are  made 
is  heavy  and  therefore  makes  for  a  more  prominent  dot,  which  when 
reinforced  by  a  coat  of  shellac  on  the  back  becomes  very  firm  and 
durable.  We  have  hand-copied  books  which  have  been  in  circulation 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  yet  remain  so  readable,  that  if  a 
volume  is  lost  it  seems  worthwhile  to  have  it  replaced.  Some  of  these 
books  have  gone  through  the  recent  floods.  We  examined  one  of 
them.  Its  cover  was  entirely  gone,  some  of  the  stitches  were  loosened, 
the  pages  badly  wrinkled,  but  the  dots,  thanks  to  the  shellac,  were 
still  about  as  good  as  ever.  These  pages  were  later  steamed,  stretched 
and  pressed;  the  book  was  rebound  and  put  back  in  circulation  nearly 
as  good  as  new. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  to  workers  for  the  blind  that  brain  work 
rather  than  hand  work,  is  better  adapted  to  those  who  must  work 
without  physical  sight.  "The  mind  hath  a  thousand  eyes"  with  which 
to  see,  but  the  hand  often  requires  physical  sight  to  direct  its  labor. 
A  poor  broom-maker  might  become  a  good  teacher;  an  unsuccessful 
rug-weaver  might  make  an  able  supervisor ;  but  there  must  be  mental 
capacity  and  thorough  training.  No  one  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  college  unless  he  shows  personal  fitness  and  the  ability  to  make 
good. 
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As  our  young  people  go  out  in  search  of  this  broader  and  higher 
education  they  are  handicapped  for  the  lack  of  suitable  books.  Here 
the  volunteer  transcriber  comes  to  the  rescue.  A  student  may  have 
some  subjects  read  to  him  if  he  has  a  reader,  but  there  are  others 
which  can  be  studied  far  better  if  the  text  is  under  the  finger  tips. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  foreign  languages,  hence  much  volunteer 
transcribing  has  been  in  the  brailling  of  grammars,  readers  and  other 
works  in  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Books  have  also  been 
hand-copied  for  students  on  history,  philosophy,  science,  English, 
law  and  many  other  subjects. 

Last  year  alone  this  service  was  extended  to  approximately  150 
students  in  fifty-eight  high  schools  and  colleges  located  in  thirty-six 
cities,  seventeen  states,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Philippine 
Islands  and  India.  The  students  so  helped  have  in  nearly  every  case 
made  good,  standing  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  obtaining  degrees, 
winning  scholarships,  and  going  forth  better  prepared  to  face  the 
battle  of  life.  These  transcriptions  are  not  made  for  just  one  student. 
As  a  rule,  after  the  first  reader  has  finished  with  them,  they  are  re- 
turned and  put  into  permanent  binding  and  placed  in  a  general  col- 
lection, or  better  still,  in  a  Student  Library  where  they  may  be  made 
available  to  others.  Two  years  ago  a  plea  was  made  for  a  special 
Students'  Library  where  all  these  student  books  could  be  deposited. 
Such  a  library  should  have  a  special  librarian  whose  duty  it  would  be 
not  only  to  provide  books  from  the  existing  collection,  but  to  endeavor 
to  have  others  copied  as  calls  are  received.  Only  when  such  an 
arrangement  is  perfected  will  our  students  have  something  like  an 
equal  chance  with  their  sighted  companions.  Besides  general  readers 
and  students,  Braille  transcribers  are  constantly  aiding  individuals 
in  business  or  professions.  Much  has  been  copied  for  osteopaths, 
insurance  and  other  salesmen,  basket-makers,  rug-weavers,  home 
teachers  and  others.  Last  year  more  than  100  such  individuals  re- 
ceived special  aid  in  this  way. 

While  the  Red  Cross  is  not  permitted  to  finance  the  production 
of  special  denominational  literature,  it  allows  its  transcribers,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  copy  any  such  material;  thus  we  find  hand-copied  books 
contributed  to  the  Theosophical  Book  Association,  to  Unity  Litera- 
ture, to  the  students  of  Baha'u'llah,  Christian  Science  and  other 
special  philosophies  and  cults.  Very  little  light,  entertaining  litera- 
ture has  come  from  printing  houses,  the  sort  of  books  good  for  summer 
vacations  or  for  a  hard-working  individual  to  enjoy  in  his  hours  of 
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relaxation.    These  we  find  more  abundantly  in  the  hand-copied  books. 

Librarians,  as  well  as  the  Director  of  Braille,  know  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  calls  for  books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  To  me 
this  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  shows  that  our  people  are  thinking  for 
themselves  and  reaching  out  into  new  fields  of  human  endeavor.  No 
true  librarian  is  going  to  be  content  just  to  hand  out  the  books  he  has 
on  his  shelves.  He  wishes  to  be  of  real  service  to  his  clientele  and  to 
satisfy  their  every  need.  How  can  this  be  done.*^  The  Project,  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  has  given  us  some  excellent  titles.  The  Talking 
Book  records  are  proving  a  blessing,  especially  to  those  who  never 
learned  to  read  Braille,  and  all  of  us  enjoy  them,  but  in  both  fields 
there  are  limitations.  Those  who  make  selections  are  no  doubt  wise 
in  book  lore,  but  they  are  not  always  in  close  touch  with  the  individual 
needs  of  the  blind.  Rightly  too  they  should  think  of  supplying  the 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number.  From  neither  the  printed  book 
nor  the  Talking  Book  record  is  it  likely  that  our  advanced  students 
will  receive  their  text-books;  our  tired  vacationists  their  light  novels; 
the  seeker  after  truth  his  special  text ;  the  mother  learn  how  to  care 
for  her  child;  the  bird  fancier  how  to  feed  and  care  for  canaries,  etc., 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volunteer  Braille  transcribers  are  more 
at  liberty  to  cater  to  the  special  needs  of  individuals.  They  delight 
in  this  personal  service.  They  have  no  desire  to  compete  with  or  do 
the  work  of  other  agencies,  but  they  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
librarians  and  individual  readers  and  to  provide  hand-copied  books 
which  shall  serve  a  real  need. 
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A  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Margaret  Moeller 

Secretary,  Ontario  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

The  subject  given  me  for  this  paper  is  "A  Medical  Social  Worker". 
In  general  she  is  the  one  whose  major  role  is  interpreter.  She  must 
acquaint  the  physician  with  the  social  situation  of  the  patient  and, 
learning  from  him  what  the  whole  mefdico-social  prognosis  with  the 
requisite  treatment  is,  must  then  earnestly  study  how  to  interpret 
this  in  simple  and  non-technical  language  easily  understood  by  the 
patient,  and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  treatment  necessary. 

This  sounds  very  simple  but  in  reality  it  means  that  the  medical 
social  worker  must  of  necessity  be  a  person  not  only  fully  qualified  by 
experience  and  training,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  to  size 
up  a  situation  and  to  know  what  agencies  are  available  for  assistance, 
but  she  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medicine  so  that  she  may 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  understand  the  anticipated  efi'ect  on  the 
patient,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  treatment  prescribed  to  check 
or  remove  the  particular  disease  or  disability  from  which  he  is  suf- 
fering. 

I  wish  to  particularize  in  this  subject  and  confine  my  thoughts 
to  the  medical  social  worker  in  relation  to  prevention  of  blindness. 
Here  again  we  must  emphasize  the  need  of  ample  technical  knowledge 
and  training  for  the  eye  medical  social  worker. 

She  must  know  the  influence  of  such  diseases  as  diabetes,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis  and  malnutrition  on  eye  diseases.  She  must  know  of 
the  communicable  eye  diseases  such  as  conjunctivitis,  and  that  dread- 
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ful  scourge  trachoma — the  prevention  of  which  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded is  practically  synonymous  with  the  education  of  the  patient 
and  the  public  to  its  dangers  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  spread. 
Her  knowledge  must  include  causes  of  eyestrain  and  its  subsequent 
symptoms  and  treatment.  She  must  realize  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  factor  that  accidents,  both  industrial  and  non-industrial,  play 
in  the  incidence  of  blindness  and  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  preach 
prevention. 

There,  are  three  phases  of  the  work  in  Canada  that  I  would 
mention: 

1.  The  Medical  Social  Worker  in  Eye  Clinics. 

2.  The  Public  Health  Nurse  as  a  Medical  Social  Worker. 

3.  The  Medical  Social  Workers  connected  with  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

It  should  be  understood  that  those  in  group  number  one  will  be 
dealing  mainly  with  adults  and  children  referred  from  many  sources 
or  coming  individually  to  the  clinic  seeking  aid.  Those  in  group 
number  two  will  be  giving  general  supervisory  health  service  to 
children  and  adults  in  an  alloted  district,  urban  or  rural.  Those  re- 
ferred to  in  group  number  three,  who  operate  under  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  must  consider  the  whole  field  and 
from  every  angle,  doing  everything  possible  to  co-operate  with  def- 
inite existing  facilities,  supplementing  others  and  finally  providing 
service  where  no  other  means  exist. 

In  the  clinic  the  medical  social  worker  comes  in  contact  with  the 
patient  as  he  enters,  in  many  cases  in  fear  and  trembling  but  driven 
by  his  need  of  help.  The  worker  can  do  much  to  put  him  at  his  ease 
and  to  instil  confidence  in  him  that  the  staff  is  there  to  assist  him  in 
every  way  to  regain  normalcy  as  far  as  possible,  if  he  in  turn  will  co- 
operate by  following  the  doctor's  orders  fully.  The  busy  doctor  looks 
to  the  social  worker  to  explain  the  need  of  treatment  and  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  out.  This  may  mean  frequent  follow-up  calls  and  pro- 
curing the  co-operation  of  other  members  of  the  family  who  sometimes 
object  through  ignorance  of  facts. 

By  tactful  questioning  the  medical  social  worker  is  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  patient  is  a  malingerer  or  a  bona  fide  sufferer  needing 
care  and  who  because  of  economic  conditions  is  unable  to  pay  for 
the  service  and  is  seeking  help  from  the  municipality. 
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The  patient  may  be  diabetic  or  nephritic  or  suffering  from  vas- 
cular disease  whose  treatment  and  diet  require  the  co-operation  of 
the  reUef  agencies  to  ensure  the  procuring  of  the  correct  and  neces- 
sary foods  and  medicines.  Here  careful  teaching  and  close  supervision 
of  the  family  by  the  worker,  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  orders  to  the 
letter,  are  required. 

He  may  be  a  patient  suffering  from  glaucoma  who,  after  one  or 
two  visits  to  the  clinic,  decides  that  his  vision  is  not  improving  and 
that  he  will  not  return.  The  medical  social  worker  must  explain  to 
him  that  the  main  object  in  his  treatment  is  to  retain  the  present 
sight  and  that  continuous  treatment  is  essential.  The  eye  social  worker 
from  the  hospital  must,  if  possible,  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
home  and  economic  problems  of  her  patients  so  that  they  are  free  to 
take  advantage  of  the  means  available  for  their  care  and  treatment. 

It  is  through  the  eye  medical  social  worker  in  the  hospital  clinics 
that  the  patient  with  refractive  error,  that  can  be  greatly  helped  by 
optical  aid,  is  put  in  touch  with  the  proper  agencies  to  procure  it. 

It  requires  much  persuasion,  tact  and  educative  ability  to  per- 
suade some  parents  of  children  suffering  from  strabismus  or  crossed 
eyes,  that  without  corrective  measures,  the  sight  of  the  crossed  eye 
will  soon  be  lost.  They  would  far  rather  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
neighbor  over  the  back  fence  stating  the  child  will  outgrow  the  con- 
dition than  take  the  advice  of  a  surgeon  whom  they  feel  sure  just 
wants  to  wield  a  knife.  The  same  holds  true  for  children  with  con- 
genital cataract.  I  have  in  mind  a  child  eight  years  of  age  whose 
vision  is  so  low  as  to  place  her  in  the  category  of  the  blind  and  in 
whose  case  there  is  every  indication  that  an  operation  would  give  her 
useful  vision  if  the  parents  would  consent.  Lacking  laws  to  force 
parents  to  use  every  means  to  restore  a  child's  vision  we  look  to  the 
eye  medical  worker  to  make  her  arguments  so  convincing  that  the 
parents  will  yield. 

And  so  in  each  eye  disorder  the  medical  social  worker  in  the 
clinic  endeavors  to  assemble  all  the  social  factors  that  hinder  or  help 
her  patient,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  inter-relationship  of 
disease  and  social  maladjustment  she  is  able  to  cope  with  those  factors 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  health  progress  and  to  further  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  a  happy,  normal  life. 

The  second  phase  of  medical  social  work,  in  a  qualified  degree, 
as  practised  through  our  schools,  is  done  by  the  public  health  nurses 
who  in  addition  to  their  hospital  training  have  studied  social  and 
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public  health  problems.  They  act  as  the  link  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  We  look  to  them  to  detect  eye  strain  and  to  report  to  the 
doctor  those  needing  special  care.  In  far  too  many  cases  the  parents 
neglect  the  warnings  given  and  consider  it  just  a  new  f angled  notion 
and  so  the  nurse  steps  in  interpreting  the  child's  need  to  the  parent. 
The  inability  of  many  wage  earners  to  provide  from  their  income  for 
treatment  or  glasses  and  their  reluctance  to  accept  what  they  term  as 
charity,  leads  to  sad  neglect  in  many  cases.  The  medical  social 
worker  knows  what  agencies  assist  in  procuring  the  corrective  lens 
and  directs  the  patient  who  would  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
turn. 

From  the  pre-school  examination  where  eye  defects  are  dis- 
covered and  corrective  measures  taken  before  the  child  enters  school, 
on  through  public  school  life,  the  child  is  followed  up  and  watched 
carefully  by  the  public  health  nurse. 

The  nurse  can  do  much  in  promoting  a  better  understanding 
between  the  teacher  and  the  child  who  is  suffering  from  a  refractive 
error,  whether  it  be  hyperopia  or  far  sightedness,  myopia  (near 
sightedness)  or  an  astigmatism  which  signifies  that  the  picture  on 
the  retina  is  not  clear.  If  the  teacher  is  shown  the  effect  of  these 
errors  on  the  child  and  the  results  looked  for  by  correction,  she  will 
be  better  able  to  co-operate  in  assisting  that  child. 

We  look  to  the  medical  social  worker  to  assist  in  educating  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  proper  illumination  in  our  schools  and  in 
the  homes.  Many  of  our  schools  have  very  inadequate  lighting, 
absence  of  proper  window  shades  to  control  glare  and  faulty  seating, 
and  in  her  role  as  a  socied  worker  the  nurse  has  a  special  interest  in 
legislation  fostering  improvement  of  equipment  for  the  sake  of  the 
pupils'  health. 

When  a  child  is  found  who  possesses  too  much  sight  to  be  educated 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  but  too  little  for  regular  grades  and  is  to  be 
transferred  to  a  sight-saving  class,  the  public  health  nurse  is  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  that  follows. 

Through  her  follow  up  visits  to  absentees  from  school  through 
illness,  the  school  nurse  is  able  to  stress  the  need  of  convalescent  care 
to  the  eyes.  Through  safety  campaigns  she  is  able  to  stress  the  danger 
of  eye  accidents  and  the  need  of  care  to  avoid  them.  She  can  promote 
interest  in  games  which  are  safe  and  by  concerted  effort  with  teachers, 
parents  and  the  pupils  themselves,  make  them  eye  conscious. 
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Lastly  the  medical  social  workers  connected  with  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  deal  specifically  with  prevention  of 
blindness.  They  have,  in  their  close  contact  with  the  blind,  an  unique 
opportunity  for  realizing  the  need  of  education  and  protection  of 
those  who  unless  helped  must  perforce  join  the  ranks  of  the  sightless. 

The  Institute  worker,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  government, 
boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  the  oculists,  the  medical  social 
worker  in  the  hospital,  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools  and 
other  welfare  agencies,  endeavors  to  educate  the  people  (a)  to  consult 
a  competent,  qualified  ophthalmologist  at  the  onset  of  their  trouble; 
(b)  to  the  need  of  more  hygienic  living  for  those  sufi'ering  from  com- 
municable and  deficiency  diseases  such  as  trachoma,  tuberculosis, 
etc;  (c)  to  exercise  greater  care  to  prevent  needless  loss  of  sight 
through  accidents;  (d)  to  have  squint  corrected  early  in  life  before 
the  crossed  eye  becomes  amblyopic ;  (e)  to  relieve  eye  strain  by  proper 
correction  and  adequate  lighting. 

From  the  hospital  clinics,  the  schools  and  the  private  physicians, 
cases  having  very  defective  sight,  are  referred  to  this  institute.  In 
some  of  our  divisions  glasses  are  supplied  to  every  indigent  case,  in 
others  all  cases  whose  vision  is  less  than  20/70  in  the  better  eye  in 
children  and  20/100  in  adults  where  they  are  unable  to  procure 
glasses  themselves.  Again  in  other  divisions  only  those  cases  strictly 
marked  as  requiring  treatment  for  prevention  of  blindness  are  cared 
for,  the  remainder  being  turned  over  to  other  agencies.  The  method 
adopted  in  each  division  depends  on  the  facilities  available  in  their 
particular  area. 

When  a  child  is  found  possessing  6/18  or  less  vision,  even  after 
correction,  the  nurse  in  the  school  is  notified  by  the  Institute's  medi- 
cal social  worker  and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  have  the  child  trans- 
ferred to  a  sight-saving  class,  if  the  child  resides  in  a  city  where  such 
exist.  This  involves  social  problems  which  have  to  be  met  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  made.  In  communities  where  there  is  no 
social  worker  the  teacher  and  parents  must  be  advised  as  to  the  eye 
care  of  the  child  by  the  Institute  worker. 

A  small  boy  with  high  myopia  and  only  6/18  of  sight  who  has 
been  an  excellent  pupil  is  finding  he  cannot  now  keep  up  with 
his  class  and  is  greatly  discouraged.  A  word  to  the  teacher  to  have 
him  sit  near  the  front,  to  use  the  blackboard  a  good  deal  for  his  work, 
have  a  change  of  lesson  frequently  and  no  homework,  has  meant  so 
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much  to  that  lad.  His  family  after  due  explanations  are  co-operating- 
by  planning  games  and  occupations  at  home  that  will  not  cause  strain 
to  his  eyes. 

A  high  school  girl  with  progressive  myopia  whose  chief  ambition 
is  to  be  a  librarian  will  need  careful  guidance  in  choosing  another 
occupation  that  will  give  ample  scope  to  her  keen  mind  without  strain 
to  her  eyes.  Her  case  was  discussed  by  the  Institute  worker  with  her 
principal  and  teachers  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  conserve  her 
vision  while  carrying  on  her  studies. 

In  Ontario  the  Department  of  Education  has  a  correspondence 
course  for  children  who  live  in  remote  places  without  access  to  any 
school.  In  some  places  there  is  only  one  mail  every  three  months  and 
the  pupil  receives  enough  work  to  cover  that  period  at  one  time. 
From  this  group  also  the  department  has  sent  us  letters  from  some  of 
the  children  stating  they  cannot  see  well  enough  to  carry  on  with 
their  studies  and  begging  that  something  be  done.  Just  recently  we 
arranged  for  a  girl  of  this  group  to  be  brought  in  to  an  oculist  and 
found  that  not  only  she — her  sight  being  3/10  and  2/10 — ^but  her 
married  sister  who  accompanied  her  needed  glasses.  As  the  child 
will  need  sight  saving  equipment  she  was  referred  to  the  inspector  of 
auxiliary  classes.  Our  medical  social  worker  arranges  for  trans- 
portation and  appointments  with  oculists  for  these  rural  cases.  I 
should  here  explain  that  our  Provincial  Department  of  Education 
has  what  are  known  as  "Sight  Saving  Units"  which  are  sent  on  request 
to  teachers  in  rural  districts  who  have  pupils  that  would  be  placed  in 
a  sight-saving  class  were  they  residents  of  a  district  where  such  exist. 

The  Institute  medical  social  worker  must  keep  in  touch  with 
cases  of  cataract  that  have  been  brought  to  an  oculist  for  examination 
and  advised  to  return  later,  also  with  glaucoma  patients,  progressive 
myopia  and  others  who  need  periodical  examinations. 

For  adults  who,  through  lack  of  useful  vision  (but  outside  the 
category  of  the  blind),  are  unemployed,  every  effort  is  made  to  try  to 
find  some  suitable  occupation  that  will  not  only  be  of  material  bene- 
fit to  them  but  of  inestimable  moral  value.  As  yet  little  has  been 
done  in  vocational  training  for  those  with  very  defective  vision.  Our 
hope  is  for  specialized  training,  followed  by  vocational  guidance, 
coupled  with  employment  service.  Such  vocational  and  employment 
service  must  lead  the  individual  into  occupations  where  remaining 
vision  will  be  conserved  while  potential  economic  possibilities  are 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  under  the  circumstances. 
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In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  amount  of  material  available 
concerning  the  work  of  the  medical  social  worker  in  Canada  is  not 
extensive.  In  some  branches  of  social  work  it  may  be  that  lack  of 
medical  knowledge  is  no  serious  handicap  to  those  associated  with 
"case"  work,  but  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  knowledge  is  of  im- 
measurable value.  The  social  problems  incident  to  blindness  are 
definitely  linked  with  the  physical  condition  of  those  whom  we  seek 
to  serve.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  medical  care  must  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  social  worker  whose  field  of  service  lies  amongst  those  who  are 
blind  or  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight.  I  think  she  should 
be  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  science  of  medicine,  to  be  able  to 
direct  those  who  rely  upon  her  toward  the  proper  means  of  dealing 
with  their  health  problems. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  progress  of  the  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Canada  and  in  any  other  country  where 
such  a  program  is  being  fostered,  will  be  tremendously  accelerated 
when  the  gospel  of  prevention  is  carried  into  the  homes  of  our  people 
by  social  workers  who  are  not  only  well  versed  in  the  science  of  social 
welfare  but  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  medi- 
cal facts  surrounding  the  incidence  of  blindness. 


HOW  MAY  WE  BETTER  INFORM  PHYSICIANS  AND 
EDUCATORS  AS  TO  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CON- 
SERVATION OF  VISION  CLASSES 

Lewis  H.  Carris 

Managing  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Blindness 


As  teachers  and  social  workers  we  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
adjust  environment  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  or,  when  such  a 
procedure  is  impossible,  to  help  the  individual  to  adjust  himself  satis- 
factorily to  existing  conditions.  Frequently,  the  difficulty  is  caused 
by  a  physical  defect.  The  task  of  the  social  worker  and  of  the  edu- 
cator is  to  find  means  of  removing  the  physical  handicap,  if  this  be 
possible,  or,  if  not,  to  develop  ways  through  which  the  individual  may 
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overcome  his  handicap.  In  the  former  case,  the  services  of  the  medical 
profession  are  essential.  In  the  latter,  there  must  be  a  co-operation 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  society  in  general. 

In  modern  education  seriously  defective  vision  is  one  of  the 
major  handicaps.  Essential  to  a  solution  of  this  problem  are  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  eye  efficiency  and  educational 
processes,  and  a  determination  of  the  responsibility  which  should  be 
assumed  by  each  individual  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  teacher  must  inform  herself  not  only  on  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum,  but — and  equally  necessary — she  must 
learn  to  understand  the  child  before  she  can  hope  to  teach  him.  The 
social  worker  must  acquire  basic  facts  in  order  to  be  able  to  interpret 
the  significance  of  physical  defects.  The  physician,  in  addition  to 
his  professional  skill,  must  be  socially  minded  and  informed  in  order 
to  perform  the  maximum  service  to  the  individual. 

The  sight-saving  class  is  one  way  of  helping  the  partially  seeing 
child  to  overcome  his  handicap.  The  person  who  anticipates  promot- 
ing an  interest  in  this  movement  and  assisting  in  bringing  together 
those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  must  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  as  well  as  of  what  still 
remains  to  be  done.  Both  the  physician  and  the  educator  will  wish 
to  have  certain  general  questions  answered.  They  will  ask  which 
groups  the  sight-saving  class  serves ;  how  many  children  require  this 
special  form  of  education;  what  basic  physical  surroundings  and  edu- 
cational equipment  are  necessary.  The  educator  will  be  interested 
to  know  how  great  the  additional  per  capita  cost  will  be  per  year  for 
educating  a  child  in  a  sight-saving  class.  The  superintendent,  the 
supervisor,  the  principal,  the  teacher  of  the  sight-saving  class,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  regular  grades  in  the  school  in  which  such  class  is  to 
be  established  will  ask  how  it  can  be  set  up  in  a  regular  school  system 
and  developed  along  co-operative  lines  so  that  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  building  up  a  social  handicap  while  the  difficulties  of  the 
physical  handicap  are  being  met. 

The  physician  will  wish  to  have  concrete  evidence  that  children 
with  certain  eye  defects  will  be  benefited  by  assignment  to  a  sight- 
saving  class.  Experience  has  proved  that  such  a  class  cannot  be 
properly  organized  and  successfully  maintained  unless  the  physicians 
of  the  community,  particularly  the  ophthalmologists,  understand  its 
functions  and  believe  in  it.    While  efforts  are  being  made  by  some 
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ophthalmologists  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  sight-saving  class 
to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  there  is  need  to 
make  available  to  the  local  physician  popular  material  on  this  subject. 

The  approach  to  the  physician  should  always  be  that  of  a  lay- 
man seeking  professional  co-operation.  The  average  practitioner  is 
a  very  busy  man.  In  addition  to  his  office  work  he  usually  gives  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  clinics  and  hospitals.  And,  however  generous 
the  physician's  response,  the  educator  or  the  social  worker  is  not 
justified  in  making  insistent  demands  on  his  time.  The  subject  should 
be  presented  to  him  briefly  and  clearly.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  include  all  physicians  in  the  community  in  any  program  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sight-saving  class. 

Always,  when  the  organization  of  a  sight-saving  class  is  being 
considered,  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  leaders  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  advance  and  through  them  to  enUst  the  interest  of  the  local 
medical  society.  At  least  tentative  approval  of  this  group  should  be 
secured  before  giving  much  pubHcity  to  the  project.  This  procedure 
averts  the  criticism  that  sometimes  results  when  lay  persons  speak 
with  authority  in  a  field  which  the  physician  feels  himself  the  most 
competent  person  to  represent.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  interesting 
the  physician  is  to  get  him  to  visit  a  well  organized,  well  conducted 
sight-saving  class. 

Since  the  first  special  classes  were  established  for  mentally  defi- 
cient children,  there  unfortunately  remains  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  a  connection  between  special  classes  and  mental  deficiency. 
When  a  physician  actually  sees  a  group  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
children  having  varying  eye  conditions,  such  as  interstitial  keratitis, 
high  myopia,  and  corneal  scars  from  old  inflammatory  processes, 
carrying  on  their  work  under  practically  normal  educational  condi- 
tions, the  possibilities  of  the  sight-saving  class  will  be  made  much 
more  real  to  him.  He  will  see  that  the  special  sight-saving  class 
facilities  make  possible  an  education  for  chfldren  who  are  so  visually 
handicapped  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  a  regular 
grade.  He  will  also  see  that  these  children  would  be  misplaced  in  such 
schools  for  the  blind  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  tactile 
rather  than  the  visual  educational  approach  to  the  brain.  If  he  has 
in  his  practice  a  child  who  may  be  a  possible  candidate  for  a  sight- 
saving  class,  his  co-operation  may  be  won  by  discussing  with  him  the 
advantages  that  are  offered.    He  may  be  led  to  realize  that  the  sight- 
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saving-class  teacher  is  his  helper;  that  she  understands  enough  of  eye 
conditions  to  follow  out  specific  directions  which  he  may  need  to  give 
regarding  limitations  of  eye  use  in  the  case  of  each  child,  the  necessity 
for  re-examination  at  stated  intervals  and  for  continued  treatment 
for  those  children  who  require  it.  He  may  also  realize  that  placing 
a  child  in  a  sight-saving  class  may  be  the  answer  to  a  question  that 
has  long  been  troubling  him :  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  education 
of  a  child  who  has  such  seriously  defective  vision  that  he  cannot  attend 
the  regular  classes? 

While  widely  different  opinions  are  held  as  to  just  which  types  of 
eye  affections  should  be  a  basis  for  including  children  in  the  sight- 
saving  class  group,  free  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  sight-saving 
class  will  help  to  acquaint  the  physician  with  the  educational  side  of 
the  question,  which  is  naturally  concerned  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  the  provision 
of  physical  surroundings  and  equipment  that  will  help  to  conserve 
eyesight. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  reach  the  objective  immediately. 
For  instance,  in  a  city  in  which  one  or  more  sight-saving  classes  could 
be  organized  with  advantage,  little  has  been  accomplished  in  almost 
ten  years  of  work,  chiefly  because  the  physicians  have  not  been  inter- 
ested despite  the  many  efforts  to  obtain  their  understanding  and  co- 
operation. 

Friendly  relationships  need  to  be  established  not  only  with  physi- 
cians and  educators,  but  also  with  civic  and  other  agencies  so  that  all 
may  join  forces  to  bring  about  concerted  action.  Whoever  undertakes 
to  forward  this  relationship  should  be  armed  with  accurate  knowledge. 

Frequent  opportunities  are  presented  for  news  articles  in  the 
local  press  and  in  educational  bulletins,  especially  stories  having  a 
human  interest,  and  no  such  opportunity  should  be  neglected.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  every  chance  to  address  groups  of  edu- 
cators, physicians,  social  and  health  workers,  and,  particularly,  the 
local  parent-teachers  associations.  When  parents  of  children  who 
have  seriously  defective  vision  understand  the  advantages  that  the 
sight-saving  class  offers,  they  are  effective  allies  in  arousing  the 
community  to  see  the  need  for  such  a  class.  The  Junior  League,  too, 
is  often  an  excellent  medium  for  stimulating  public  interest. 

"  Unremitting  effort  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  many  obstacles — 
lack  of  knowledge,  prejudice,  indifference,  preoccupation — which 
stand  in  the  way  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  the  chil- 
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dren.  The  visually  handicapped  children  who  are  still  struggling 
vahantly  to  acquire  an  education  without  the  help  that  a  sight-saving 
class  could  provide  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  crusade  in 
their  behalf. 


HOME  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  SOCIAL 

WORKERS  OTHER  THAN  HOME  TEACHERS 

DOING  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Adaline  A.  Ruenzi,  Chairman 
*Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Secretary 


HOME  TEACHERS  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
OTHER  THAN  HOME  TEACHERS 

*Adaline  A.  Ruenzi, 

Director  of  Home  Teaching,  Missouri  Commission 

for  the  Blind 

In  opening  this  discussion  let  us  consider  social  workers 'other 
than  home  teachers  who  interest  themselves  in  the  blind. 

First:  There  are  the  medical  social  workers  whose  chief  function 
is  the  aid  which  they  are  able  to  give  in  the  conservation  of  vision  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Second:  We  shall  consider  the  social  case  workers  who  are 
employed  by  either  a  public  or  private  relief  agency.  They  do  not 
usually  undertake  the  individual  treatment  which  is  given  by  the 
home  teacher  but,  by  assisting  the  family  of  the  newly  blinded  indi- 
vidual, they  frequently  help  him  in  making  a  better  adjustment. 

Third:  We  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  workers  who  actually 
place  the  blind  after  they  have  been  trained. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs,  in  many  states, 
is  for  experienced  workers,  who  are  capable  of  finding  things  which 
the  blind  can  do  in  industry,  and  who  can  convince  the  employers 
that  the  blind  person  can  do  the  job. 
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No  one  of  the  aforementioned  workers  does  a  complete  job,  and 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  work  of  the  various 
agencies  interested  in  the  blind  must  be  co-ordinated  and  every 
worker  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  work  and  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  agencies. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  home  teacher  whose  objective  is  the  reha- 
bilitation of  a  blind  person  to  a  normal,  contented  life  in  his  or  her 
home  and  community.  They  visit  the  newly  blinded  in  their  homes, 
hospitals  or  institutions  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  loss  of  sight,  to 
encourage,  comfort  and  help  adjust  them  to  their  new  conditions. 
Home  teachers  are  quite  distinctive  in  character  from  all  other 
teachers  or  instructors.  With  their  intimate,  sympathetic  touch  and 
friendly  interest  and  counsel  they  are  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
newly  blinded. 

In  the  cheer  and  inspiration  brought,  spiritual  ministration  is 
added  to  intellectual,  the  need  of  which  only  the  sightless  may  know. 
Thus  the  home  teacher  soon  passes  from  the  affording  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  alone,  and  takes  on  larger  aspects.  The  oppor- 
tunities to  be  of  service  whether  as  "Home  Teacher"  or  as  "Friendly 
Visitor"  are  perhaps  as  great  in  this  field  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  range  of  human  usefulness. 

The  policy  of  using  home  teachers  without  sight  has  been  adopted 
by  many  states  in  the  belief  that  no  sighted  person  can  demonstrate 
as  effectively  the  gallant  way  in  which  the  handicap  of  blindness  may 
be  overcome.  A  person  blinded  like  themselves,  who  has  risen  magnif- 
icently above  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  handicaps,  makes  a  vivid  im- 
pression upon  newly  blinded  individuals  and  injects  new  courage  and 
hope  into  their  lives. 

Teachers  for  the  bhnd  must  be  as  Saint  Paul  says:  "All  things 
to  all  men."  The  nature  of  their  calling  demands  that  they  engage 
in  the  novel  task  of  lifting  their  pupils  out  of  the  abyss  of  dark  despair 
and  with  sound  judgment  and  wisdom  determine  the  best  course  to 
follow  in  their  fight  for  rehabilitation.  Truly  a  home  teacher  for  the 
blind  is  a  bridge  leading  from  mental  darkness  to  light.  There  are 
certain  problems  which  a  newly  blinded  adult  must  face  that  differ 
from  the  problems  of  one  who  has  been  blinded  from  childhood.  All 
home  teachers  should  understand  the  problems  presented  by  both 
groups. 
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Some  of  the  personality  traits  of  home  teachers  should  be:  A 
wide  knowledge  of  human  nature;  a  generous  supply  of  common  sense; 
a  sense  of  humor;  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
many  problems  confronting  the  newly  blinded ;  a  pleasing  personality 
and  above  all  tact.  Dr.  Meyer  Wiener,  a  noted  oculist  of  Saint  Louis, 
has  defined  tact  as  "kindness  executed  with  intelligence"  and  we 
cannot  stress  tact  too  strongly. 

Common  sense  is  necessary  so  that  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
practical  things  in  life.  If  they  lack  a  sense  of  humor  the  home 
teachers  will  many  times  find  themselves  facing  embarrassing  situ- 
ations and  will  not  be  helpful  companions  to  persons  without  sight. 

Good  health  is  also  a  very  necessary  requisite  for  home  teachers 
because  of  the  work  involved.  They  should  also  be  reasonably  attrac- 
tive, showing  extreme  neatness  and  good  taste  in  dress.  They  should 
be  known  and  respected  in  their  communities  and  able  to  participate 
creditably  in  social  affairs  and  club  meetings,  be  able  to  intelligently 
address  groups  on  various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and  take  part 
in  recreational  activities.  We  cannot  conclude  this  thought  in  a 
better  way  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Murray  B.  Allen  of  Utah, 
who  said,  "The  home  teachers  are  the  general  practitioners  of  the 
service,  called  upon  to  diagnose  almost  every  sort  of  malady  and 
administer  every  kind  of  medicine." 

The  qualifications  of  home  teachers  should  be  at  least  a  high 
school  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  raised  types, 
training  in  various  handicrafts,  ability  to  recognize  the  common  eye 
diseases,  and  a  period  of  actual  practice  reiterating  the  principles 
they  have  been  taught. 

On  making  their  first  visit,  the  home  teachers  should  feel  a  pleas- 
urable anticipation  at  the  very  thought  of  meeting  a  new  and  inter- 
esting individual.  It  is  their  privilege  to  show  this  man  or  woman 
that  life  is  worth  living  after  all.  How  they  can  make  him  feel  this 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  friendly  approach  and  their  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  the  pupil's  temperament. 

The  home  teacher's  aim  in  making  this  first  visit  to  a  blind 
person  is  to  become  acquainted,  to  learn  his  needs  and  wants  and 
how  best  to  serve  him.  To  attain  this  end  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  home  teacher  gain  the  pupil's  confidence  and  good 
will  from  the  start.  They  must  make  him  feel  that  they  and  the  state 
commission,  which  they  represent,  are  personally  interested  in  his 
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welfare,  and  that  they  stand  ready  to  help  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can.  They  must  remember  that  the  newly  blinded  person  has  just 
endured  a  tremendous  shock  in  having  been  deprived  of  sight  and  he 
must  be  gently  and  tactfully  lead  back  to  a  normal  state  of  mind. 
They  may  not  accomplish  this  at  the  first  or  even  the  second  visit, 
but  at  least  they  may  do  much  to  start  him  on  the  right  path.  After 
having  won  the  confidence  of  the  normal  man  or  woman,  they  have 
taken  a  long  stride  toward  attaining  their  goal  which  is  to  help  him. 

As  early  as  possible  home  teachers  should  endeavor  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  blind  person,  whether  they  be  physical,  mental,  edu- 
cational, financial,  vocational  or  a  combination  of  several  of  these. 
They  must  try  to  see  life  and  its  problems  from  the  pupil's  point  of 
view  for  the  moment  in  order  to  appreciate  his  feeling  about  this 
blindness  which  has  come  upon  him.  Then  and  only  then  will  they 
be  able  to  convince  the  men  and  women  under  their  instruction  that 
a  definite  part  of  the  world's  work  is  theirs  to  do  and  that  they  should 
accomplish  this  work  cheerfully  and  capably. 

No  two  individuals  are  alike  and  in  dealing  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the  handicap  of  blindness  after 
maturity,  teachers  must  never  fail  to  take  these  individual  difficulties 
into  account  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  discover  them.  Because  a 
person  has  lost  his  sight,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  lose  his  identity. 
If  he  were  eccentric  before  he  became  blind,  he  will  remain  eccentric 
after  that  calamity.  If  he  has  always  been  active  and  self-reliant, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  remain  so  when  he  becomes  accustomed 
to  being  bhnd. 

A  pleasing  manner,  frank  kindliness,  and  a  wholesome  view  of 
life  are  needed  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  new  acquaint- 
ance. The  home  teachers  must  know  something  of  the  various  types 
of  human  beings  or  they  cannot  cope  with  the  many  problems  which 
come  to  their  attention. 

Home  teachers  should  keep  the  members  of  the  family  on  their 
side  at  any  cost.  When  they  can  get  a  word  in  private  with  them, 
tell  them  how  they  can  best  help  the  blind  relative.  They  cannot  be 
with  their  pupils  every  day  to  teach  them  what  they  need  to  know, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of  the  family,  the  blind  person  will  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions  more  quickly.  If  the  teacher  has  had  sight 
at  one  time  it  would  be  well  to  tell  the  newly  blinded  individual  how 
they  made  the  adjustment  beginning  with  the  simple  fact  of  every 
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day  life,  as  when  walking  with  a  companion  to  have  him  lead ;  telling 
time  by  using  an  open-face  clock;  and  continue  eating  with  a  fork 
using  a  small  crust  of  bread  as  an  aid.  Show  him  that  in  picking  up 
articles  from  the  floor  he  should  stoop,  bending  the  knees  and  thus 
avoid  striking  his  face.  A  few  suggestions  may  be  given  that  will  aid 
the  newly  blinded  person  in  becoming  more  systematic,  such  as 
keeping  his  articles  of  clothing  in  a  certain  place  so  that  he  can  dress 
with  more  ease  than  if  he  were  obliged  to  ask  a  member  of  the  family 
to  hand  him  each  article. 

Educational  foundation,  eagerness  to  learn,  touch,  and  mental 
condition  should  determine  the  teacher's  decision  to  teach  the  pupil 
embossed  type.  In  extreme  cases  of  undeveloped  touch  and  even  a 
lack  of  coordination,  a  saucer  turned  upside  down  and  the  finger 
traced  around  it  can  be  used  to  give  the  impression  of  the  Moontype 
"0",  and  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  of  "A",  "V",  "K",  and  "X"  in 
Moontype,  two  new  pencils  in  the  form  of  each  of  the  letters  can  be 
used  by  tracing  the  finger  along  the  pencils.  In  teaching  Braille  six 
glasses  inverted,  arranged  to  resemble  the  Braille  cell  may  be  very 
helpful.  To  limber  up  the  hands  tying  and  untying  carpet  rags  is 
helpful.  In  teaching  knitting  and  crocheting  it  may  be  found  helpful 
to  use  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  instead  of  knitting  needles  or 
crochet  hooks.  Having  the  material  on  the  finger  gives  them  a  better 
idea  than  using  needles.  In  some  instances  use  coarse  needles  gradu- 
ating to  finer  ones.  The  newly  blinded  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  script  writing  by  the  use  of  the  corrugated  writing  board. 

The  duties  of  home  teachers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  To 
collate  such  information  about  the  blind  person  as  will  assist  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  individual  and  his  needs;  to 
visit  the  blind  in  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
reading  and  writing  raised  type  and  in  simple  handicrafts ;  to  collect 
information  which  may  assist  in  securing  employment  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  elsewhere  than  in  the  sheltered  shops  and  work-rooms; 
and  to  render  social  service  to  the  blind  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
them  to  take  their  places  as  useful  citizens  of  the  community.  Hence 
the  duties  of  the  home  teacher  may  be  summarized  as  being  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  rehabilitation  and  teaching  of  the  adult 
blind,  the  training  of  children  being  taken  care  of  by  the  several 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  desired  results  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that   a  record  including   the  history,   characteristics,   needs,    and 
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progress  of  each  pupil  be  kept. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  which  well 
expresses  the  painstaking  unselfish  service  of  the  home  teachers: 
"From  life  to  life  for  the  enrichment  of  life." 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  HOME  TEACHING 

Isabel  Scott, 

Social  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  Services,  Newfoundland 

Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

It  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Newfoundlanders  that  they  are 
adaptable,  can  do  a  little  of  everything,  and  work  themselves  out  of 
any  situation.  The  Newfoundland  fisherman  is  his  own  carpenter, 
shoemaker,  gardener  and  handyman;  the  Newfoundland  teacher  is 
frequently  clergyman,  organist  and  social  organizer;  the  Newfound- 
land clergyman  may  be  doctor,   navigator  and  general  advisor. 

The  Newfoundland  social  worker  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
She  must  be  teacher,  nurse,  agriculturist,  housekeeper,  navigator, 
journalist,  stenographer  and  friend.  She  may  not  do  all  of  these 
things  well;  she  must  do  all  of  them  somehow.  As  a  specialist  she 
would  be  a  total  loss,  and  her  success  is  measured  by  her  ability  along 
general  lines. 

Newfoundland's  registration  of  225  may  seem  small,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  simple  thing  to  care  for  so  few,  but  when  it  is  tedien 
into  consideration  that  these  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  even  in  the  most  remote  settlements,  the  problem 
becomes  more  complicated. 

In  some  divisions  it  is  possible  to  take  a  car  and  contact  almost 
all  registered  cases,  and  do  investigations.  In  Newfoundland  to  con- 
tact my  225  cases  I  travel  by  regular  express  trains,  freight  trains  and 
service  trolleys,  by  passenger  steamers  and  freight  boats,  fishing 
smacks,  cargo  schooners,  private  yachts,  government  hospital  ships 
and  motor  boats,  by  private  cars,  taxis,  buses,  trucks,  and  carts,  have 
been  picked  up  and  given  a  lift  by  clergymen,  doctors,  truckmen, 
farmers  and  fishermen,  and  have  been  the  guest  of  all  of  these  in  their 
homes,  when,  as  frequently  happens,  hotels  are  not  available. 
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It  is  impossible,  in  a  few  words,  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
whole  work  done,  but  by  telling  of  a  few  cases,  I  may  be  able  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  service  to  our  blind 
people. 

In  one  of  our  outports — as  our  fishing  towns  and  villages  are 
called — and  which  I  reached  by  quite  ordinary  methods  of  travel,  I 
called  on  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  sight  two  years  previously.  She 
had  been  unable  to  readjust  herself,  and  just  laid  around  and  slept, 
while  her  mother  looked  after  her  house  and  children.  With  some 
difficulty,  because  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  everything, 
I  persuaded  her  to  have  the  home  teacher,  and  made  arrangements 
accordingly  for  some  weeks  of  intensive  training.  On  my  next  visit  I 
found  the  woman  doing  her  own  housework,  knitting  and  sewing  for 
her  children,  studying  Braille  with  interest,  and  having  an  entirely 
new  outlook  on  life.  Our  home  teacher  who  is  totally  blind  travels 
alone,  and  very  quickly  adapts  herself  to  the  life  of  whatever  com- 
munity she  happens  to  be  in.  It  was  while  helping  this  woman  to 
adjust  herself  to  her  new  life  that,  in  her  off  duty  hours,  she  learned 
to  ride  horseback.  I  feel  that  the  effect  upon  a  newly  blind  person 
of  a  teacher  who  is  independent  and  vivacious  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

A  clergyman  in  the  town,  drove  me  in  his  car  to  the  next  place, 
where  the  doctor  took  me  to  visit  all  the  blind  in  the  section.  It  was 
my  first  visit,  and  his  introduction  to  all  these  people  who  felt  he  was 
their  friend  was  most  helpful.  He,  in  turn,  handed  me  over  to  a 
traveling  salesman  who  was  going  my  way. 

On  one  occasion,  wishing  to  get  to  a  certain  place,  I  obtained 
passage  by  a  large  motor  boat,  which  carried  cold  storage  salmon.  I 
got  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  for  we  were  to  leave  at  daylight,  and 
although  there  was  some  wind  and  considerable  rain,  I,  wrapped  in 
oilskins  was  well  protected,  and  we  made  the  trip  in  record  time.  I 
spent  a  week  there,  during  which  time  I  laid  a  foundation  for  home 
teaching,  which  was  continued  by  correspondence,  and  which  will 
jH-obably  be  supplemented  by  some  intensive  training  in  handicrafts 
at  our  classroom  at  headquarters.  I  also  made  arrangements  for  a 
prevention  case  to  go  for  examination  and  glasses,  and  started  a  blind 
man  in  the  place  with  homework  in  leather  articles. 

I  intended  to  return  by  a  lumber  schooner,  but  a  storm  interfered 
with  my  plans,  and  I  was  obliged  to  hire  a  motor  boat  to  take  me  the 
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thirty  miles  to  my  next  stop.  We  left  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  soon  it  was  dark,  but  it  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  and  perfectly 
calm.  We  ran  very  close  to  steep  cliffs,  at  times  in  their  shadow. 
About  midnight  we  "boiled  the  kettle,"  and  then  I  laid  down  for  a 
while.  When  I  went  out  again,  I  discovered  the  two  men  looking  at 
the  hills  and  wondering  where  they  were.  I  had  assumed  that  they 
knew  the  coast,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not,  and  while  I  had 
been  sleeping  they  had  got  lost.  Eventually  they  "hove  to,"  to  wait 
for  daylight.  Then  I  got  out  my  map,  and  showed  them  where  I 
thought  we  were,  and  was  so  convincing  that  they  started  the  engine. 
It  happened  that  I  was  wrong,  and  we  spent  the  night  steaming  in  and 
out  of  "arms",  and  around  islands.  I  quite  enjoyed  the  little  adven- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  decided  that  a  knowledge  of  navigation 
might  be  useful  to  me,  and,  a  few  weeks  later  the  kindly  mate  of  one 
of  our  coastal  steamers  showed  me,  among  other  things,  how  to  plot 
my  course  with  chart  and  compass. 

As  we  entered  the  harbor  at  dawning,  a  large  freight  steamer 
running  from  Halifax  to  places  on  the  south  and  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland, docked.  I  discovered  she  was  going  to  my  next  port  of 
call,  so  I  went  on  board,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  go  by  her. 
While  she  was  unloading  cargo,  1  called  on  a  blind  boy  in  the  village, 
for  whom  arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  him  to  attend  the  Hali- 
fax School  for  the  Blind. 

One  day,  I  got  off  a  freight  train  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  our 
larger  towns,  and,  on  making  inquiries  concerning  a  blind  man  sup- 
posed to  be  living  in  that  section,  received  directions  something  like 
this:  "You  follow  along  this  road  until  you  come  to  a  dissipated 
looking  house,  then  turn  up  the  hill,  keep  on  going  after  you  get  to  the 
top  until  you  come  to  a  little  house  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  stone 
fence."  I  mildly  wondered  what  a  "dissipated  house"  looked  like, 
but  when  I  came  to  the  empty,  grey,  tumbledown  building,  reeling 
drunkenly  on  the  corner,  I  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  my  direction.  I 
fingJly  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  I  could  see  the  whole 
countryside  for  miles  around.  Half  a  mile  farther  on  I  came  to  a 
little  cottage  alone  in  a  large  field,  surrounded  by  a  fence  made  of  the 
stones  cleared  from  it.  What  hard  work  and  patience  must  have  gone 
to  the  clearing  and  working  of  that  piece  of  land ! 

Here  I  found  a  blind  man  and  his  wife  both  over  seventy  years  of 
age.    Their  children  were  all  dead,  their  only  income  was  the  old  age 
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pension,  which  in  Newfoundland  is  only  $50  a  year,  and  they  were  so 
far  from  other  people  that  few  knew  of  their  existence  and  they  did 
not  receive  the  help  that  might  otherwise  have  been  given  by  kind- 
hearted  neighbors.  The  woman  was  senile,  the  man  not  only  blind 
but  an  invalid  as  well.  The  house  was  dirty  and  destitute  of  even  the 
necessities  of  life. 

I  immediately  had  a  parcel  of  groceries  sent,  wrote  our  women's 
auxiliary  for  clothing,  got  in  touch  with  other  organizations  which 
assisted  in  providing  bedding  and  other  household  necessities,  and 
arranged  to  have  the  house  cleaned.  Eventually  we  located  a  grand- 
nephew,  who  with  his  wife  agreed  to  live  with  the  old  people,  fix  up 
the  home  and  look  after  them. 

That  same  day,  when  I  got  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  I  called 
at  another  home,  where  I  found  a  blind  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
living  with  her  two  brothers.  Both  parents  had  died  when  the  girl 
was  ten  years  of  age,  she  had  lost  her  sight  at  sixteen,  and  was  making 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  look  after  the  home.  The  fact  that  they  were  in 
extremely  poor  circumstances  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  her. 

Through  our  women's  auxiliary  we  provided  suitable  clothing 
for  her,  thus  taking  the  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  her  self-respect. 
On  my  next  visit,  I  took  house  cleaning  equipment  and  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  brothers  and  a  cousin  in  cleaning  up  the  house. 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  arranged  we  had  the  girl  brought  in  to  St. 
John's  to  attend  our  classes,  where  she  was  taught  Braille,  cooking, 
sewing,  knitting,  as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of  deportment, 
personal  hygiene,  etc.  It  was  remarkable  how  in  a  few  weeks  she  was 
changed  from  a  miserable,  furtive  individual  into  a  happy,  independ- 
ent young  woman. 

One  day  a  sailor  from  one  of  our  Labrador  coastal  steamers  called 
at  our  office  at  St.  John's  and  asked  for  self-threading  needles  for  blind 
Eskimo  women  at  one  of  their  ports  of  call.  We  gave  him  the  needles 
and  several  questionnaires.  Some  months  later  these  came  back  to 
us  filled  out  by  the  Moravian  missionary,  with  a  letter  explaining 
that  these  women  sewed,  made  skin  shoes  and  grass  baskets,  as  did 
the  sighted  Eskimo  women.  We  wrote  asking  for  samples  of  the  work, 
but  navigation  closes  early  in  the  autumn  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and 
it  was  the  following  summer  before  we  received  several  creditable 
pieces  of  work,  and  a  letter  dictated  by  one  of  the  women  in  which 
she  said.    "Even  though  I  am  blind  1  do  not  think  it  very  nice  just  to 
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sit  and  eat,  so  1  have  learned  to  make  these  baskets  that  I  may  buy 
food  and  clothing  for  my  children."  Since  then  the  woman's  husband 
has  died  and  the  family's  only  income  is  what  she  can  earn  in  this 
way.  We  are,  I  believe,  the  only  division  having  homeworkers 
among  blind  Eskimos. 

Even  in  St  John's  the  work  is  not  always  routine.  One  stormy 
day  in  February  I  received  a  call  from  a  blind  man  in  the  suburbs. 
It  was  obviously  an  emergency  case  of  illness,  and  as  he  was  living 
outside  the  regular  sections  served  by  the  public  health  clinic,  1  went 
out.  I  took  my  snowshoes  along,  and  from  city  limits  went  in  through 
the  country  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  little  cabin  where  they  lived. 
Having  made  the  patient  comfortable  and  done  what  I  could  at  the 
time,  I  arranged  on  my  return  to  town  to  have  a  doctor  call  there. 
During  the  next  two  weeks  I  made  frequent  visits,  on  snowshoes  or 
skis,  to  follow  up  the  case  and  render  nursing  services. 

In  conclusion  1  should  like  to  explain  that  all  our  work  is  not 
along  these  somewhat  unusual  lines,  that  much  of  it  resembles  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Canada  and  America,  but  1  felt  that  the  dif- 
ferences might  be  more  interesting  than  the  things  which  are  the 
same  in  all  parts.  Much  of  my  work  is  done  over  the  regular  railway 
and  steamship  services,  and  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  same 
facilities  are  available  as  in  cities  and  towns  anywhere  else.  Nor  would 
I  have  you  think  that  the  hardships  are  great,  for  these  are  always 
mitigated  by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  for  which  Newfoundlanders 
are  famous.  The  breath  taking  beauty  of  one  of  our  bays  at  dawn  is 
ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  sleep,  and  a  walk 
through  the  country  in  moonlight  from  one  village  to  another  will 
produce  a  serenity  which  will  last  through  many  days  of  turmoil. 
Poverty  and  destitution  there  are  in  some  sections  but  there  is  also 
cheerful  courage  and  kind  helpfulness.  Pretty  homes  and  happy 
families  give  a  picture  of  peaceful  home  life  not  possible  in  some  of  the 
larger  centers.  Increasingly  as  I  travel  around  the  country  I  become 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Newfoundland  is  one  big  family  where 
each  individual  whether  in  Government  House  or  the  simplest  cottage 
assumes  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  others. 
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SPIRITUALITY  AND  RELIGION  AS  A  MOTIV- 
ATING FORCE  FOR  LEARNING  BRAILLE 

*Irene  Jones 
Home  Teacher,  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  which  I  repre- 
sent, attempts  to  be  aU  inclusive  in  its  service  to  its  members.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  spiritual  or  temporal  need,  the  Church  is  always  quick 
to  meet  it.  For  example,  in  the  trying  days  before  the  exodus  to 
Utah,  the  plight  of  the  poor  brought  forth  the  National  Woman's 
Relief  Society,  a  Church  auxiligiry,  which  has  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence since  1842,  and  is  now  the  oldest  women's  welfare  organization 
in  the  world.  Again,  in  our  own  times,  the  Church  has  attempted  to 
combat  the  depression  by  an  elaborate  organization  which  has  gained 
international  reputation,  under  which  the  unemployed  are  given 
social  security  through  a  co-operative  system  of  labor  and  production, 
without  dependence  upon  the  government.  Many  of  you  have  read 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Readers  Digest  the  article  "The  Mormons 
March  Off  Relief. ' '  This  article  tells  the  plan  and  its  success  in  taking 
thousands  of  people  off  the  dole. 

In  many  other  ways,  throughout  the  hundred  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  it  has  taken  a  practical  and  vital  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  its  people  of  all  degrees  and  of  all  conditions.  Naturally, 
it  turned  its  attention  very  early  to  the  blind.  Its  missionaries  work 
with  them  in  many  countries  and  as  early  as  1848  blind  converts 
crossed  the  ocean  and  made  the  arduous  trek  across  the  plains  to  the 
land  of  promise.  For  instance,  one  man,  totally  blind,  coming  from 
Wales,  joined  an  emigrant  party,  pushed  a  handcart  laden  with  all 
his  worldly  goods  from  Missouri  over  the  trackless  plains  and  moun- 
tains to  Salt  Lake  City.  Another  from  England,  walked  the  thousand 
miles  at  the  tailboard  of  a  covered  wagon.  They  were  all  welcomed 
in  the  new  land  where  they  were  given  opportunities  for  employment 
and  social  and  spiritual  development.  Work  was  found  for  all  of 
them.  One  for  example,  served  as  a  toolman  during  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  Another  trained  the  choirs  in  the  meeting  houses,  and 
others  were  set  up  in  business.  The  form  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  permits  the  bUnd  to  take  part  not  only  in  public  meetings, 
but  in  priestly  functions  and  in  the  vicarious  work  in  the  temples. 
BUnd  men  and  women  are  still  employed  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  in 
these  temples. 
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So  great  was  its  interest  in  its  handicapped  members,  that  in 
1904  the  Church  established  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless. 
A  printing  shop  was  set  up  and  much  of  the  Church  literature  was 
published  in  Braille.  A  monthly  magazine,  "The  Messenger  to  the 
Sightless,"  was  begun  and  is  still  circulating  throughout  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries.  At  that  time  classes  were  held 
for  the  blind  in  tactual  reading.  In  April,  1936  the  Church,  through 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  produced  in  Braille  its 
basic  religious  work,  the  Book  of  Mormon.  With  the  advent  of  this 
publication,  which  had  previously  been  a  closed  book  to  the  blind, 
the  demand  for  instruction  in  Braille  reading  increased  almost  over 
night.  The  Church  feels  that  there  is  spiritual  approach  to  all  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  matter  of 
reading.  The  religious  appeal  can  be  made  a  strong  motivating  force 
to  the  study  of  Braille  where  other  means  may  fail.  Blindness  is  a 
catastrophe  and  the  blind  often  turn  to  religion  and  the  Bible  for 
consolation.  As  Oscar  Wilde,  in  his  hour  of  deepest  tribulation  so 
beautifully  put  it:  "The  Bible  speaks  to  the  deeps  that  are  in  the 
human  heart  and  in  the  crises  of  life  it  has  a  message  when  other  books 
are  meaningless  and  other  voices  silent." 

The  Church  has  not  been  content  merely  to  produce  its  literature 
in  Braille ;  it  has  felt  that  the  literature  should  be  used  to  inspire  the 
blind  to  learn  to  read  with  their  fingers.  It  believes  that  the  books 
themselves  are  of  little  value  unless  they  can  stimulate  the  sightless 
to  open  and  read  them.  The  Church  authorities  have  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  using  this  literature,  which  is  so  dear  to  all  our  adher- 
ents, as  an  inspirational  force  for  the  study  of  Braille. 

The  idea  of  religious  stimulus  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  and 
moral  teaching  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  one  Church.  The 
middle  ages  built  all  education  about  the  Scripture.  The  first  works 
laborously  made  in  embossed  print  for  the  blind  were  sacred  books. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  initial  experiments  for  the  American  blind 
were  in  religious  matter.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  laboring  with  crude  equipment,  but  to 
very  good  effect,  to  give  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  blind. 
One  of  these  books,  a  Line  Letter  Bible  in  seven  volumes,  was  the 
first  Hterature  of  the  blind,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  cross  the  plains. 
Laura  Beal,  a  pupil  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  rode  horseback 
from  St.  Joseph  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1848  and  her  Bible  accompanied 
her  in  a  covered  wagon.    For  forty  years  this  blind  woman  worked  in 
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the  Mormon  Sunday  Schools,  using  her  pondrous  raised-letter  Bible 
to  read  to  her  classes.  One  of  these  volumes  is  now  in  possesion  of  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  most  unique  specimen  of  early 
printing  and  binding,  and  an  inspiring  memento  of  those  pioneer 
times  when  the  Bible,  even  though  cumbersome  and  heavy  as  a  Line 
Letter  Scripture  would  be,  was  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  wagon 
train. 

Moon  Type  followed  Line  Letter  and  we  had  that  monumental 
stack  of  Holy  Writ  eight  feet  high  and  weighing  nearly  200  pounds. 
Then  came  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  American  Braille  and  finally 
Standard  English  System,  giving  us  the  Bible  in  a  modern  version  as 
well  as  the  King  James  translation.  The  Talking  Book  made  audible 
for  the  blind  the  Sacred  Word,  speaking  intimately  and  personally  to 
the  ear. 

Meanwhile,  churches  and  denominational  groups  were  running 
prolific  presses  issuing  their  sectarian  literature.  Masses  and  litanies, 
prayers  and  hymns  and  ecclesiastical  works  of  every  sort  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Sunday  School  lessons,  sermons,  and 
religious  periodicals  were  broadcast  over  the  land.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Gentile  and  Jew,  have  answered  the  cry  of  the  blind  for 
spiritual  sustenance.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  spiritual  reading 
for  those  who  read  in  darkness. 

The  obvious  use  of  this  vast  volume  of  inspirational  matter  is  to 
give  to  the  blind  a  plentiful  supply  of  religious  text.  The  secondary 
value  is  to  utilize  it  as  a  moving  incentive  to  study  finger  reading. 
It  has,  therefore,  a  subjective  and  an  objective  force. 

Men  and  women  in  the  midst  of  battles  and  struggles  and  sorrows 
and  temptations  of  this  life  have  found  the  Bible  to  be  "A  lamp  unto 
their  feet  and  a  light  unto  their  path." 

"True,"  as  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain  says,  "the  Bible  has  had 
and  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  social,  intellectual,  cultural  and 
political  life  of  every  land  and  people  it  has  reached.  But  back  of 
this  and  the  cause  of  this  fact  is  the  supreme  fact  that  the  Bible  has 
in  it  the  Voice  of  God." 

We  who  try  to  teach  the  Braille  through  religion  endeavor  to 
make  that  voice  heard,  not  alone  for  the  consolation  that  it  may  bring, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  stimulate  our  students  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  teaching.  We  try  to  reach  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  intel- 
lectual in  the  one  act.    The  fact  that  the  Word  is  locked  in  a  book 
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whose  pages  are  embossed  with  intelUgible  dots  may  often  bring  one 
to  search  for  the  key  to  those  dots. 

There  are  many  appeals  that  can  be  made  to  induce  men  and 
women  to  undertake  this  seemingly  arduous  program  of  Braille. 
Some  are  susceptible  to  the  lure  of  business  efficiency.  They  want  to 
know  how  to  keep  books  for  themselves.  Others  consider  the  roman- 
tic pastime  of  reading  novels.  Some  are  diligent  seekers  after  know- 
ledge and  find  in  Braille  the  learning  that  had  been  shut  away  from 
them.  Each  of  these  has  a  pathway  to  his  door  that  must  be  found 
and  painstakingly  traversed.  With  many,  there  seems  to  be  no 
pathway  at  all.  They  live  aloof,  sequestered.  They  have  no  interest 
in  the  passing  footfalls  of  their  fellowmen.  Or  they  sit  disdainfully 
content  in  their  illiteracy.  Others  doubt  their  own  ability  to  learn. 
Fear,  that  stultifying  complex,  stalks  them  before  they  begin.  It  is 
these  who  must  be  reached  with  some  device  of  learning.  Their 
mental  inertia  must  be  overcome  by  some  force  outside  themselves. 
That  force,  in  many  instances,  is  the  religious  or  spiritual.  It  cannot 
stir  all  to  action.  Many  there  are  who  hold  it  in  scorn.  Many  are 
secretly  moved  by  it  but  are  timid  about  bringing  it  into  the  light  of 
day.  I  have  found  many,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  have  also,  who 
reach  out  for  it,  grope  in  their  darkness  for  the  comforting,  sustaining 
hand  of  religion.  These  are  they  who  grow  strong  and  self-reliant 
under  the  beneficient  sunglow  of  spiritual  training.  They  turn  to  it 
as  the  leaf  beneath  the  clod  rises  to  the  light.  You  offer  them  the 
Bible  or  their  denominational  books  and  they  count  you  a  "bearer  of 
glad  tidings."  Thus  seems  fulfilled  the  promise  made  in  Isaiah  42:16 
"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  I  will  lead 
them  in  paths  they  have  not  known;  I  will  make  darkness  light 
before  them  and  crooked  things  straight.  These  things  will  I  do 
unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them." 

Cynics  may  say  that  religion  is  old  fashioned,  that  it  is  obsolete 
and  has  no  appeal  in  these  mechanistic  times,  but  still  the  Bible  is  the 
best  seller  and  still  men,  especially  in  their  hour  of  anguish  and  un- 
certainty, turn  to  the  Divine  for  understanding  and  consolation. 
"And  in  that  day  the  deaf  shall  read  the  words  of  the  Book  and  the 
blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness." 

The  Holy  Writ  has  by  no  means  lost  its  hold  upon  the  human 
heart.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  Braille  contractions  de- 
clared obsolete  in  grade  two  are  those  of  a  religious  significance: 
"Jesus,"  "God,"  "Faith,"  "Grace."     It  is  not  because  of  a  depre- 
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elation  of  scripture  but  because  these  words  have  less  use  in  secular 
matter,  which  has  latterly  taken  precedent  in  volume  of  production. 
The  Bible  is  still  The  Book  and,  objectively  it  has  along  with  collateral 
literature,  a  pertinent  value  in  persuading  the  blind  to  read. 

Here  is  a  field,  it  seems  to  me,  lending  itself  easily  to  greater 
growth.  Public  agencies  naturally  print  secular  reading  matter,  and 
employ  home  teachers  to  use  the  secular  approach  in  their  work. 
Religious  agencies  might  well  be  induced  to  employ  home  teachers, 
not  as  missionaries  or  proselyters  but  as  instructors  to  the  blind  in 
the  Word  of  God.  Churches  have  recently  enlarged  their  divisions 
of  social  welfare,  sending  into  the  homes  of  the  depressed  and  under- 
privileged, trained  workers.  They  have  recreational  leaders  and 
directors  of  activities  for  boys  and  girls.  Why  not  more  sectarian 
work  among  that  group  who  are  spiritually  maladjusted  because 
of  blindness.  I  have  discovered  that  those  who  love  their  church  and 
their  religion  accept  with  sweet  grace,  one  who  comes  to  them  bringing 
instruction  in  the  name  of  that  church. 

For  example,  as  a  worker  for  the  commission  for  the  blind,  I 
called  several  times  upon  an  elderly  man ;  one  who  had  been  an  expert 
accountant  but  had  lost  his  sight  within  the  past  two  years.  He 
resented  my  intrusion  and  would  have  none  of  Braille.  Three  weeks 
ago,  I  visited  him  again  in  my  new  capacity  as  a  church  worker.  I 
was  the  same  person  but  I  came  with  a  new  kind  of  message.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  active  in  his  church.  Had  held  various  offices,  and 
devoted  long  years  to  its  service.  My  announcement  that  I  had  come 
at  the  behest  of  his  church,  gave  me  instant  entree.  Here  was  one 
who  could  unseal  for  him  the  beloved  writings  of  his  creed.  This  is 
the  astounding  fact:  In  ten  minutes,  he  had  learned  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  had  read  accurately  a  number  of  words. 
Never  before  in  all  my  experience  had  1  seen  so  remarkable  a  response. 
His  intellectual,  objective  reaction,  to  my  call  was  even  less  inspir- 
ing than  his  spiritual.  He  glowed  with  joy.  Now  again  his  doctrinal 
literature  was  at  his  command.  His  religion  had  once  more  come  to 
his  rescue  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  Every  other  assault  upon  his 
fortified  indifference  had  failed.  Then  he  had  thrown  open  wide  the 
gates  to  the  challenge  of  his  chosen  faith. 

Another  case  is  of  a  young  blind  girl  who  came  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  perform  some  Temple  Ordinances.  She  had  been  successful  before 
her  blindness  but  was  now  despondent  neglecting  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, shunning  her  friends,  and  living  the  life  of  an  old  woman, 
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among  old  people.  All  her  natural  resistance  to  learning  Braille  was 
immediately  broken  down  when  she  heard  that  her  Church  had  pro- 
vided a  book  for  her  to  read  and  a  means  of  learning  to  read  it.  She 
had  had  faith  in  her  church  and  now  her  church  manifested  a  faith  in 
her.  On  my  second  visit,  her  whole  being  had  changed.  She  had  gone 
eagerly  beyond  the  assignment  that  I  had  given  and  was  reading  with 
more  than  pleasure.  It  was  ecstacy  to  her.  In  the  beginning,  my 
assistant  and  I  had  thought  her  somewhat  subnormal.  Now,  she  was 
alert  and  eager.  She  had  improved  her  appearance  and  was  young 
again,  not  only  in  spirit  but  in  physical  attitude.  She  then  confessed 
that  in  her  home  state  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  interest  her  in 
Braille,  but  that  she  had  felt  that  her  only  comfort  lay  in  religion. 
When  that  religion  gave,  in  addition  to  its  divine  consolation,  a  way 
to  live  intellectually,  as  well,  she  knew  that  her  prayers  for  an  abun- 
dant life  had  been  answered. 

Each  agency  and  phase  of  the  work  has  its  own  peculiar  virtue 
in  reaching  its  clients.  There  is  a  definite  field  in  the  religious  which 
has  the  double  advantage  of  addressing  itself  to  a  desire  for  spiritual 
reading  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  upbuilding  on  the  other  hand  of 
morale,  through  religion.  The  sacred  and  denominational  books, 
have  to  the  blind,  the  grace  of  literature  and  the  glory  of  nearness  to 
the  Almighty. 

In  all  events,  it  is  our  function  to  teach  our  students  to  carry  on 
with  the  faculties  left  them  when  sight  is  gone.  Like  the  violinist 
who,  when  his  A  string  broke,  transposed  the  piece  and  finished  on 
three  strings.  That  is  life:  Our  A  string  snaps  and  we  are  compelled 
to  play  the  melody  in  all  its  sweetness  and  harmony  on  the  strings 
that  are  left.  The  music  may  be  a  simple  folk  song;  to  others,  martial 
strains;  to  many,  the  clang  of  jazz;  but  to  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women  groping  in  darkness  to  higher  things,  it  is  a  hymn  of  devotion 
to  the  Master  who  has  given  them  the  power  to  play  and  the  instru- 
ment to  play  upon. 
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THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING  BRAILLE 

*Ivie  M.  Mead 

Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Braille  may  be  compared  to  the  magic  carpet  which  has  trans- 
ported children  to  so  many  new  and  strange  lands,  for  it  opens  to  the 
blind  person,  young  or  old,  many  new  avenues  of  enjoyment  and 
interest  through  its  books  and  magazines. 

Braille  may  be  taught  by  a  cut  and  dried  method  in  schools  for 
the  blind  where  groups  of  children  are  taught  in  a  class,  but  the  home 
teacher,  working  with  individual  pupils  of  all  ages,  needs  no  special 
method.  However,  certain  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
ation  in  the  study  of  the  individual  pupil  are  the  age,  physical  and 
mental  ability,  environment,  previous  education  and  attitude. 

One  could  not  teach  a  child  and  an  adult  of  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  age  to  read  by  using  the  same  method.  A  person  of  any  age  may 
have  physical  handicaps  such  as  diabetes,  rheumatism,  arthritis  or 
other  ailments  which  impair  the  sense  of  touch.  In  such  cases  Moon- 
type  must  be  taught  fu-st  if  the  pupil  is  to  learn  to  read  at  all. 

There  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  minister  who  was  led  to 
believe  by  one  home  teacher  that  the  Moontype  was  for  those  who 
were  mentally  incapable  of  learning  the  Braille.  Begardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  unable  to  feel  the  raised  dots  he  was  made  to  believe 
that  if  he  continued  to  try  he  would  eventually  be  able  to  read  Braille 
proficiently.  Sometime  later  it  happened  that  another  home  teacher 
was  assigned  to  him  and  she  found  that  the  man  was  confidently 
reading  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  while  his  fingers  moved  rapidly  over  the 
words  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Unfortunately,  his  prejudice  was 
so  deep  seated  that  she  was  unable  to  convince  him  that  the  Moon- 
type  had  no  stigma  attached  and  would  be  decidedly  beneficial.  The 
result  was  that  the  minister  willfully  closed  the  only  door  that  would 
have  led  him  back  into  a  normal  life  with  the  books  that  he  had  loved 
to  read. 

In  many  such  cases  persons  are  able  to  learn  Braille  after  reading 
Moontype  for  a  year  or  so,  especially  those  having  a  poor  sense  of 
touch  from  hard  labor.  Several  pupils  have  learned  to  read  both 
types  and  have  discarded  the  Moontype  altogether  after  developing  a 
sense  of  touch. 
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If  a  person  is  handicapped  mentally,  some  method  must  be  used 
whereby  he  is  made  to  see  things  in  some  simple  form.  One  child, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is  not  mentally  able  to  keep  up  with  other 
children  in  school  work,  was  taught  Braille  on  anagram  blocks, 
learning  two  or  three  letters  at  a  time  until  he  knew  the  entire  alpha- 
bet. Then  he  was  taught  to  write  short  words  and  short  sentences  on 
the  anagram  board.  To  encourage  him,  the  writer  sent  him  short 
lessons  on  government  postal  cards  which  the  boy  enjoyed  receiving 
through  the  mail.  Philip  studied  these  cards  and  read  them  to  his 
mother  who  praised  and  encouraged  his  work.  The  boy  is  now  ready 
for  contractions  which  he  will  learn  by  the  same  method,  one  or  two  at 
a  time.  The  teacher  will  write  notes  using  a  few  contractions  and 
continue  using  the  same  ones  until  they  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  boy's  mind  and  then  take  up  two  or  three  more. 
Working  in  this  manner  is  slow,  but  the  result  is  very  much  worth- 
while. 

Environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  pupil's  progress  in 
Braille  or  in  any  other  subject.  If  the  family  continually  reminds 
the  pupil  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  anything  because  of  the  loss  of 
sight  and  continually  tells  him  "how  awful  it  is  to  be  blind,  and  how 
it  would  be  better  to  be  deaf,  etc.,"  the  pupil  quite  naturally  remains 
bitter  and  unhappy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  family  is  ready  to 
encourage,  cheer  and  help  the  pupil  back  to  a  normal  life  and  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  home  teacher  who  needs  their  help,  the 
pupil's  own  attitude  will  be  more  optimistic. 

A  person  having  a  few  months  of  grammar  school,  and  a  college 
graduate,  must  be  taught  by  entirely  different  methods.  Also  one 
being  foreign  born  may  have  had  a  good  education  in  his  own  country, 
but  he  finds  it  necessary  to  learn  English  along  with  the  Braille,  and, 
therefore,  the  method  must  be  different. 

A  pupil  born  and  educated  in  Sweden,  for  example,  became  blind 
late  in  life.  The  writer  taught  him  Braille,  but  was  obhged  to  teach 
him  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  English  words  as  they  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  was  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  books  in  his  own  language 
which  gave  him  great  hope  and  encouragement. 

The  attitude  of  a  person  toward  his  blindness  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  attitude  of  a  person  toward  his  life.  He  may  be  discouraged 
and  not  at  all  wilhng  to  try  to  learn  to  do  anything  with  his  fingers, 
feeling  bitter  toward  everything  in  general.    For  example,  a  girl  of 
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eighteen,  who  was  permanently  bHnded  in  an  automobile  accident 
as  she  was  returning  from  a  Hallowe'en  party,  spent  nearly  two  years 
sitting  in  one  chair  in  the  kitchen  grieving  over  her  affliction.  Her 
home  teacher  tried  to  interest  her  in  going  to  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Connecticut,  or  taking  up  hand  work  at  home.  Other  pupils  who  had 
made  the  best  of  their  blindness  and  accomplished  many  things  with 
their  fingers  were  taken  to  this  girl  by  her  home  teacher,  but  she 
would  not  be  encouraged  or  cheered  up  by  anyone.  She  argued, 
"You've  been  blind  for  a  long  time  and  you're  used  to  it.  I  just  don't 
want  to  live  in  the  dark  and  I  won't.  I'll  commit  suicide  the  first 
chance  I  get." 

The  social  worker  from  the  hospital  cooperated  with  the  home 
teacher  and  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  help 
the  girl  back  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  It  was  uphill  work  and  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  but  she  finally  consented  to  go  to 
a  school.  The  girl  has  just  ended  her  second  year  of  high  school  in 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.  This  June  she  was  awarded 
a  typewriter  which  is  given  each  year  to  the  pupil  showing  the  most 
progress  in  the  typewriting  class.  She  also  received  a  $5  prize  for  the 
splendid  work  she  has  done  in  gymnastics  during  the  year. 

If  a  newly  blinded  pupil  has  a  desire  to  lead  a  normal  life  and 
enjoyed  reading  before  the  loss  of  sight,  a  teacher  will  have  no  trouble 
in  interesting  him  in  Braille.  One  such  pupil,  a  farmer,  whose  fingers 
were  calloused  from  hard  work,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  Braille  dots,  so  he  was  taught 
the  Moontype,  which  he  enjoyed  very  much.  It  made  a  new  man 
of  him  and  brought  him  back  to  a  happy,  normal  existence.  After 
reading  the  Moontype  for  about  a  year,  his  fingers  became  very 
sensitive,  so  that  while  he  was  enjoying  his  Moon  magazines  and 
library  books,  he  worked  very  diligently  on  the  Braille  because  he 
desired  more  current  events  which  were  not  available  in  the  Moon- 
type. At  the  present  time  he  is  enjoying  the  "Beaders'  Digest",  the 
"Ziegler  Magazine"  and  other  good  books.  He  has  discontinued  the 
Moon  reading. 

Another  case  in  which  a  positive  attitude  played  an  important 
part  is  that  of  the  girl  who  lost  her  sight  after  leaving  grammar  school. 
Her  attitude  toward  life  was  sunny  and  cheerful.  She  cooperated  in 
every  way  with  the  home  teacher  who  taught  her  Braille.  Her 
parents  were  understanding  and  helpful  in  trying  to  make  the  girl 
realize  that  she  could  go  through  life  the  same  as  her  sister  and 
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brothers.  After  learning  Braille  and  typewriting,  the  girl  finished 
two  years  of  high  school  work  with  sighted  children.  Then  she  spent 
two  years  in  a  girl's  boarding  school.  She  is  now  living  at  home 
studying  music  and  music  appreciation,  and  enjoying  a  normal  social 
life.    Her  plan,  at  present,  is  to  be  a  music  teacher. 

The  writer  taught  for  a  few  months  in  the  Arthur  Home  for 
Blind  Children  at  Summit,  New  Jersey.  Both  Braille  reading  and 
writing  were  taught  on  a  peg  board.  The  children  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  being  taught,  but  instead,  considered  their  lessons 
play.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  their  own  ideas  of  the  Braille  letters 
and  hear  them  compare  each  new  letter  with  some  familiar  object. 
For  example,  e  and  i  were  like  the  outside  cellar  doors ;  h  and  j  were 
like  little  chairs  with  no  legs ;  r  and  w  were  like  chairs  with  back  legs ; 
t  like  a  chair  with  a  front  leg ;  x  was  like  a  little  bed ;  y  like  a  house 
with  an  open  door  and  z  like  a  house  with  an  open  door  and  a  slanting 
roof.  These  little  pictures  have  also  been  of  great  help  in  teaching 
adults  for  it  seems  to  be  easier  for  even  the  older  students  to  associate 
the  Braille  letters  with  familiar  objects  by  making  a  picture  of  them 
rather  than  learning  them  by  count.  It  is  up  to  the  home  teacher  to 
find  some  way  of  making  a  mental  picture  of  each  letter  so  that  the 
mind  may  see  it  clearly.  In  teaching  by  count ;  one,  two,  three  down 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  cell  and  four,  five,  six  down  the  left  hand 
side  seems  to  be  more  efi'ective  than  the  British  count  which  is  one, 
two  across  the  cell,  etc.  Where  a  pupil  does  not  care  to  learn  to  write 
Braille,  the  count  seems  very  confusing  and  it  matters  little  whether 
the  pupil  has  learned  the  Braille  by  this  method  or  by  mental  pictures, 
as  long  as  he  has  learned  to  read  successfully  and  has  been  helped 
mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

One  pupil,  who  was  not  able  to  feel  the  Braille  dots  or  even  the 
holes  in  a  peg  board  was  taught  by  means  of  an  abacus — a  frame 
with  wooden  beads.  The  writer  had  the  girl  take  one  bead  from  the 
right  side  of  the  frame  and  slide  it  over  to  the  left  thus  teaching  her 
the  letter  a.  To  slide  a  bead  on  the  wire  below  and  place  it  directly 
under  the  a  formed  the  letter  6,  etc.  In  this  way  she  learned  most 
of  the  Braille  alphabet  and  educated  her  fingers  so  that  she  could 
feel  the  holes  in  the  peg  board.  It  wasn't  long  before  she  advanced 
to  a  primer  and  from  then  on  progress  was  certain. 

A  little  boy,  who  was  so  badly  crippled  that  he  could  not  walk 
but  went  about  his  home  on  his  hands  and  knees  until  he  learned  to 
use  crutches  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  very  bright  and  loved  to  play 
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with  blocks.  When  the  writer  went  to  him  she  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
study  the  little  fellow  and  learn  what  he  liked  best.  The  teacher  got 
down  on  the  floor  with  the  boy  and  his  blocks  and  suggested  to  him 
that  instead  of  building  a  house  that  they  build  letters  and  then 
when  they  knew  how  to  build  perfect  letters  they  would  be  able  to 
learn  to  read  nice  little  stories.  The  child  asked  if  the  stories  would 
be  about  "soldiers  and  bands  and  boys  that  could  sing."  He  was 
assured  that  there  would  be  such  stories  and  then  the  little  fellow 
was  more  than  anxious  to  build  the  letters.  A  small  rug  became  a 
blackboard  and  one  block  was  written  on  the  board  for  a,  one  on  top 
of  another  for  6,  etc.  In  two  or  three  lessons  the  boy  knew  his  alpha- 
bet and  could  build  any  letter  as  quickly  as  one  could  write  it.  He 
learned  to  write  Braille  on  a  slate,  then  to  read  it.  It  seemed  rather 
a  crude  method  of  teaching  it,  but  it  answered  the  purpose  and  pleased 
the  boy  who  thought  it  great  sport. 

If  a  home  teacher  is  going  to  make  efficient  readers  of  her  pupils, 
she  must  first  win  their  confidence  and  the  confidence  of  their  families. 
She  must  have  unlimited  patience  and  perseverance,  a  genuine  love 
of  the  work  and  a  special  interest  in  each  individual  pupil.  She  must 
be  able  to  find  methods  of  teaching  which  will  interest  all  sorts  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  interest 
until  the  end  is  achieved.  She  should  never  allow  a  pupil  to  become 
discouraged  because  of  a  poor  sense  of  touch  as  there  will  be  some 
way  to  teach  the  Braille  letters.  The  actual  method  used  will  be  of 
little  importance. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING 

NATION-WIDE  OR  STATE- WIDE  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS 

OF  SUCH  AGENCIES  NOT  OTHERWISE 

PROVIDED  FOR  IN  ANY  PROFESSIONAL 

GROUP. 

*  William  H.  McCarthy,  Chairman 
William  E.  Bar  tram,  Secretary 


OCCUPATIONAL  WELFARE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*M.  C.  Robinson 

Superintendent,  Western  Division,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

After  some  six  years  of  intensive  work  in  the  administration  of 
blind  welfare  generally  in  a  district  occupying  673,000  square  miles, 
with  a  total  population  of  approximately  650,000,  of  which  350,000 
reside  in  one  city,  the  remaining  300,000  living  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts,  the  question  of  remunerative  occupational  welfare 
presented  a  real  problem. 

In  the  district  of  which  I  speak  there  is  only  one  service  organ- 
ization for  the  blind  and  it  is  that  organization  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Sheltered  industries,  comprising  chiefly  broom 
factory  and  chair  weaving  departments,  had  been  established  since 
1920.  These  industries  required  excessive  subsidies,  lising  funds 
disproportionate  to  those  available  for  general  services.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  the  subsidy  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
industries  and,  while  a  certain  amount  of  progress  was  made,  the  sub- 
sidy still  remained  high  and  the  result  of  improved  efficiency  was 
increased  production  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  absorbed 
within  the  local  territory. 

Some  twenty-one  blind  men  were  employed.  Much  discontent 
existed  among  the  men  and  their  general  health  was  poor,  particularly 
noticeable  were  gastritis  and  other  conditions  usually  attributed  to 
nervous  strain.  The  question  of  absorbing  additional  blind  persons 
in  these  industries  became  a  major  problem.  The  outlet  of  sales, 
however,  was  limited. 
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It  was  then  decided  to  abolish  our  sheltered  industries  so  far  as 
high  production  and  standard  wages  were  concerned,  and  to  open 
centers  of  occupational  welfare.  The  factories  were  therefore  closed 
temporarily  and  the  employees  were  established  on  cash  relief  allow- 
ances, amounting  to  at  least  the  equivalent  of  that  which  will  be 
provided  by  means  of  the  pension  for  the  blind  which  has  been  recently 
enacted  in  Canada.  These  relief  allowances,  although  granted  by 
municipalities  or  the  provincial  government,  were  administered  by 
the  organization  for  the  blind  referred  to. 

The  old  factories  were  then  re-opened  on  the  new  basis  and  be- 
came known  as  centers  of  occupational  welfare,  the  relief  allowance 
representing  a  subsidy  or  maintenance  allowance.  Trained  workers 
were  given  an  occupational  welfare  allowance  equal  to  that  which 
they  received  from  relief  and,  in  addition,  a  cash  guiding  allowance 
was  granted.  The  hours  were  reduced  from  eight  to  six  a  day  and 
from  five  and  a  half  to  five  days  a  week,  with  a  more  generous  smoke 
period  in  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon.  General  regulations 
respecting  time  off  became  more  relaxed  and  individuals  requiring 
time  off  to  attend  doctor  or  dentist,  or  personal  business  engagements, 
did  not  have  to  lose  such  time.  The  number  working  under  this  plan 
increased  to  more  than  double  the  number  previously  employed. 

The  blind  people  showed  almost  immediate  improvement  in 
respect  to  general  health  conditions  and  became  much  more  contented 
although  they  received  actually  less  money.  The  subsidy  dropped  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  that  allowed  for  guiding  and  the  quality  of 
production  showed  marked  signs  of  improvement  as  the  result  of 
piece  work  being  abolished.  There  is  a  rule,  of  course,  that  unless  a 
blind  person  is  capable  of  an  average  production  he  does  not  receive 
the  full  allowance.  This  has  avoided  any  tendency  to  take  advantage 
of  the  plan. 

Untrained  blind  people  coming  into  the  center  for  training  receive 
their  cash  relief  plus  one  fourth  of  the  standard  occupational  welfare 
allowance  which  applied  to  trained  workers.  As  the  trainee  progresses 
his  allowance  is  periodically  adjusted.  As  we  know,  there  is  a  per- 
centage of  blind  people  who  will  never  be  of  any  industrial  value  but, 
nevertheless,  require  occupation  which  will  take  them  out  and  away 
from  their  home  environment  during  the  day.  Such  individuals  under 
our  plan  remain  as  permanent  trainees,  and  are  therefore,  not  a 
material  financial  responsibility. 
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The  occupational  welfare  center  is  also  used  as  a  recruiting 
ground  from  which  individuals  are  taken  to  be  placed  in  sighted  indus- 
try or  as  concession  stand  operators.  The  plan  does  not  apply  to 
relief  recipients  only,  but  also  to  blind  people  with  private  means  or 
other  income.  The  occupational  welfare  allowance,  however,  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  the  individual's  private  circumstances. 

It  m.ay  be  of  interest  to  know  that  under  this  plan  twenty-six 
blind  people,  one  sighted  foreman  with  four  young  sighted  workers 
in  the  broom  factory  produce  approximately  10,500  dozen  brooms  a 
year,  representing  in  sales  value  $32,760.50.  The  remainder  are  em- 
ployed in  a  miscellaneous  workshop  manufacturing  rainbow. or  yule 
logs,  fire  kindlers,  rubber  mats,  string  mops  and  woven  articles  of  all 
kinds. 

The  main  advantages  of  this  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  are:  First, 
two  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  beneficiaries;  second,  marked 
improvement  in  general  health  conditions;  third,  improvement  in 
quality  of  manufactured  goods;  fourth,  material  reduction  in  amount 
of  subsidy. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  mentioning  the  actual  amount  of  relief 
and  occupational  welfare  allowances  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  North  American  continent  to  reconcile  the 
figures  which  apply  in  one  local  district.  I  believe,  however,  that 
whatever  allowance  is  considered  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
blind  person  by  means  of  relief  or  pension  in  any  particular  locality, 
should  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  occupational  welfare  center 
so  far  as  trained  workers  are  concerned. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  THE  BLIND 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

Director,  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 

for  the  Blind 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  sight  raises  artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  normal  course  of  an  individual's  life  among  his  fellows, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  discussing  the  application  of  mental  hy- 
giene to  the  blind  as  a  special  group.    Generally  speaking  everyone, 
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whether  he  sees  or  not,  must  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  the  demands, 
needs,  and  interests  of  his  particular  family  and  community  if  life  is  to 
seem  worthwhile.  Everyone  is  exposed  to  happenings  which  may  so 
warp  the  personality  as  to  make  outside  help  necessary  in  the  read- 
justment process.  The  manner  in  which  an  individual  reacts  to  pro- 
longed nervous  strain  or  sudden  shock,  to  excessive  praise  or  blame, 
to  too  much  good  or  bad  fortune,  depends  on  many  factors  such  as 
his  previous  training  in  self  control,  his  past  reactions  to  disintegrative 
situations,  the  strength  of  his  religious  beliefs,  or  the  adequacy  of  his 
general  philosophy  of  life. 

The  ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  social  group,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  integrity  of  one's  own  personality,  and  the  ability  to  make 
the  best  of  one's  vocational  opportunities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  important  forces  in  the  establishment  of  psychologically  healthy 
living  in  a  complex  civilized  community.  This  is  as  true  of  the  seeing 
as  of  the  blind.  Yet,  the  greater  a  man's  innate  difference  from  his 
family  and  neighbors  the  more  subject  he  is  to  stresses  and  strains 
concerning  the  existence  of  which  the  average  person  is  unconscious. 
We  have  all  seen  illustrations  of  this  in  families  where  one  member  is 
markedly  superior  to  the  others  in  intellectual  and  artistic  ability  and 
is  therefore  painfully  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  the  others.  Un- 
less this  one  exceptional  person  can  be  guided  properly  from  the  time 
he  becomes  conscious  of  his  difference,  he  may  cause  wretched  un- 
happiness  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  whole  family. 

Among  the  blind  as  among  the  seeing,  the  more  extroverted  the 
individual  the  more  likely  he  is  to  become  well  adjusted  to  unavoid- 
able limitations  and  to  annoying  factors  in  the  environment.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  extroverted  personalities,  of  course,  and  thera- 
peutic measures  must  vary  accordingly.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose 
that  two  men,  Mr.  X.  and  Mr.  Y.,  have  lost  their  sight  at  about  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  cause.  Also,  let  us  suppose  that  they 
have  been  equally  successful  in  their  business  careers.  Both  of  them 
are  extroverted  in  the  sense  that  their  attention  is  not  centered  pri- 
marily upon  their  own  egoes. 

However,  Mr.  X.  may  be  an  extrovert  because  he  lacks  the  sa- 
gacity to  be  anything  else.  He  knows  no  worry  about  the  future  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  discernment  to  know  that  he  should  worry.  He 
is  indiscriminately  generous  toward  his  fellows  not  because  he  is 
thoughtfully  unselfish  but  because  he  acts  on  impulse.    He  has  a  keen 
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sense  of  the  ridiculous  but  he  lacks  the  complex  mental  associations 
which  make  possible  an  appreciation  of  wit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Y.  may  look  into  an  uncertain  future  with 
calmness  and  he  may  treat  his  fellowmen  with  understanding  sym- 
pathy as  the  result  of  a  consciously  developed  religious  faith  or  philo- 
sopliical  attitude  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  youthful  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  over  the  injustices  of  life  in  general. 

Because  of  his  ability  to  think  impartially  and  justly  Mr.  Y.  has 
built  for  liimseh  a  rare  and  superior  type  of  extroverted  personahty. 
Mr.  X..  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  obtuseness  and  superficiahty 
of  his  mental  life  will  hardly  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  friends,  in 
time  of  adversity,  although  he  may  be  generally  popular  and  accep- 
table. 

For  Mr.  X.  the  acceptance  of  some  great  blow,  such  as  sudden 
blindness,  will  impose  a  great  hardship  but  his  adjustment  to  his 
handicap  will  be  a  much  simpler  process  than  will  that  of  Mr.  Y.  to 
whom  the  social  impUcations  of  bhndness  will  cause  greater  suf- 
fering than  will  the  physical  loss  itself.  Both  men  will  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  to  life  but  the  roads  they  take  in  doing  so  will  be 
quite  different.  As  soon  as  Mr.  X.  has  found  that  he  can  move  about 
the  room  and  feed  himself  safely,  even  if  he  does  not  see,  his  initial 
feeUng  of  panic  will  leave  him  and  his  strong  urge  to  be  an  accepted 
member  of  a  group  will  impel  him,  without  much  further  thought  on 
his  part,  to  learn  his  way  around  the  house  and  the  neighborhood,  to 
dress  himself  properly,  and  otherwise  to  make  himself  sufficiently 
independent  of  his  friends  so  that  they  will  be  glad  to  include  him  in 
their  activities.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  continue  to  be  bothered  when 
he  cannot  find  the  collar  button  he  has  lost  or  tell  the  color  of  shirt  he 
has  just  put  on,  but  he  will  work  off  his  feeling  of  frustration  immedi- 
ately by  swearing  or  by  throwing  his  alarm  clock  at  the  cat.  He  does 
not  question  the  justice  of  his  being  so  badly  handicapped  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  because  to  do  so  would  mean  a  degree  of  mental 
exertion  which  would  be  almost  as  great  an  affliction  to  him  as  is  his 
physical  handicap.  Neither  does  "he  worry  about  the  inconvenience 
he  may  be  causing  his  friends  because  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that 
he  may  be  making  demands  which  are  botherseme. 

Where  Mr.  Y.  is  concerned,  however,  the  justice  of  his  being  so 
handicapped  and  the  burden  which  he  may  be  to  his  friends  are  seri- 
ous problems  which  he  must  resolve  in  his  own  mino  before  he  ctin 
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live  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  contentment.  Furthermore,  he  must 
fight  against  the  tendency  to  become  selfishly  introverted  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  embarrassments,  the  disapproval,  and 
the  callousness  of  those  about  him.  Only  through  conscious  effort 
can  he  place  himself  in  the  shoes  of  the  seeing  person  who  is  so  awk- 
wardly trying  to  help  him,  or  train  himself  to  forego  some  immediate 
assertion  of  his  ego  in  the  interest  of  that  larger  independence  of  the 
spirit  which  comes  from  understanding  the  points  of  view  of  others 
and  of  seeing  one's  self  in  relation  to  the  whole  group. 

It  is  the  confirmed  introvert  whose  adjustment  to  blindness  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory.  Introversion  stands  for  self- 
centered  ness  and  it  is  the  introvert  who  is  so  concerned  over  his  own 
ego  that  he  thinks  of  the  rest  of  the  world  only  in  terms  of  what  he  can 
get  out  of  it.  It  must  have  been  an  introvert  who  let  his  wife  drown 
in  the  river  because  he  had  been  told  that  water  was  bad  for  his 
eczema.  To  the  ego-centered  person  a  family  exists  either  to  expand 
his  ego  or  to  liLut  it,  and  social  contacts  are  of  value  only  as  they 
help  him  vocationally.  The  more  highly  intelligent  the  true  introvert 
the  more  tortuous  may  become  his  mental  and  emotional  processes 
after  his  loss  of  sight,  and  the  more  he  is  likely  to  waste  hom-s  in 
building  for  himself  a  fantasy  life  which  is  more  pleasant  than  reality. 

Among  the  introverts,  also,  is  to  be  found  the  one  who  deliber- 
ately although  possibly  unconsciously,  seeks  out  sufl"ering  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  pain  thereof.  He  it  is  who  will  inveigh  against  his 
blindness  without  ceasing,  who  will  enlarge  upon  the  agony  which 
has  resulted  from  his  loss  of  sight,  who  will  belabor  his  family  for 
their  selfishness  and  indifference,  and  who  will  excoriate  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind  for  not  finding  him  a  means  of  livelihood  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  superior  status,  yet  who  will  at  the  same  time  make 
certain  that  he  keeps  the  proper  distance  from  all  vocational  training. 
Blindness  has  given  him  the  justification  he  has  wanted  all  his  life  for 
making  of  himself  a  god. 

There  are  also  introverts  whose  mental  life  is  not  so  complex  but 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  world  is  their  oyster  and  is  to  be  blamed 
if  it  does  not  produce  for  them  a  pearl.  Their  life  has  been  one  of 
unthinking  hedonism  and  they  have  few  resources  outside  of  them- 
selves which  can  support  them  when  blindness  interferes  with  their 
usual  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Their  adjustment  to  life  as  blind  people  is 
likely  to  be  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  is  that  of  the  man  just  discussed. 
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Speaking  now  without  reference  to  introversion  or  extroversion, 
what  about  the  mental  attitude  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  ready  to 
leave  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind?  These  young  people  are  for  the 
first  time  emotionally  conscious  of  the  barriers  which  confront  them. 
Their  problems  are  the  same  as  those  being  faced  by  seeing  boys  and 
girls  who  are  leaving  school,  but  they  are  greatly  intensified.  Through 
hearing  scholastic  careers  unduly  praised  by  their  teachers  and  by 
the  alumni  many  of  these  young  people  crave  intellectual  occupations 
and  social  opportunities  for  which  they  are  quite  unfitted.  Others 
know  that  they  must  spend  their  lives  in  uninteresting  manual  work 
which  makes  few  demands  on  their  actual  mechanical  and  intellectual 
resources.  Then,  too,  these  boys  and  girls  spend  much  time  wondering 
whether  they  can  fit  into  the  life  of  a  seeing  community  and  whether 
they  will  be  able  not  only  to  marry  but  to  marry  desirable  people. 

From  the  illustrations  which  have  been  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  the  blind  must  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  same  fundamental  human  reactions  which  are 
to  be  found  among  all  people,  whether  they  see  or  do  not  see.  There 
are  many  handicaps  the  imposition  of  which  on  the  wrong  person- 
alities can  bring  about  psychological  maladjustments  which  must  be 
corrected  before  the  person's  mental  and  emotional  outlook  on  life 
will  again  be  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  Blindness  is  a  handicap 
which  restricts  movement,  cuts  off  many  normal  outlets  for  emotional 
drive,  and  at  the  same  time,  closes  the  door  to  many  substitute  fields 
of  action.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  inner  tension  is  increased 
and  emotional  poise  is  more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Since  mental  hygiene  relates  to  the  continuation  of  health  in  a  well 
personality  and  to  the  correction  of  minor  maladjustments,  it  may 
be  that  someone  connected  with  an  organization  for  the  blind  will  be 
the  individual  best  qualified  to  help  one  blind  person  in  making  an 
emotional  adjustment  whereas  a  trained  mental  hy  gienis  twill  be  neces- 
sary for  another  man  or  woman.  Before  the  worker  for  the  blind  can 
be  very  effective  in  helping  his  clients,  however,  he  must  have  learned 
something  about  the  way  personalities  are  developed  and  he  must 
know  why  one  person  is  so  demoralized  by  trying  experiences  which 
leave  others  untouched.  He  must  know  what  can  be  expected  of 
certain  mental  make-ups.  He  must  know  that  some  causes  of  blindness 
are  also  causes  of  personality  disintegration.  He  must  realize  the 
importance  of  learning  enough  about  the  client's  past  history  so  that 
he  will  know  whether  he  is  an  extrovert,  or  a  mild  introvert,  who  does 
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not  need  the  help  of  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist,  or  whether  he  was 
so  badly  warped  before  his  loss  of  sight  that  only  someone  with  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  is  qualified  to  set  him  on  his  way  again. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  worker  for  the  blind  needs  to  take  the  phy- 
sician's attitude  of  looking  upon  the  patient  not  as  a  man  who  has  been 
sick  because  of  his  own  ill  doings  but  as  a  man  who  needs  help  and 
must  be  shown  a  more  healthful  way  of  living.  This  means  that  the 
worker  for  the  blind  must  himself  practice  mental  hygiene  and  have 
a  constructive  and  wholesome  outlook  on  life. 

If  an  organization  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  within  reach  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  who  genuinely  appreciates  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  blind  yet  who  fully  realizes  the  possibilities  of  people 
without  sight,  then  he  should  be  used  liberally.  However,  it  is  the 
worker  for  the  blind  who  must  know  whether  or  not  he  is  sending 
his  clients  to  someone  who  may  create  as  many  problems  for  them 
as  he  solves. 

Three  other  professional  groups  may  harbor  individuals  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  perplexed  blind  child  or  adult.  These  are  the 
ministers,  psychiatric  social  workers,  and  teachers.  Whatever  mental 
hygienist  is  chosen  to  work  with  the  visually-handicapped  who  are 
maladjusted,  he  must  know  the  limits  of  his  own  field  and  must  be 
able  to  realize  when  some  other  specialist  should  take  the  sufferer  in 
charge. 

Sometimes,  I  have  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  the  visually-handicapped  if  a  brief  two  or  tliree 
day  course  were  given  on  this  general  subject  of  mental  hygiene  before 
oiu"  biennial  conventions.  Such  a  course  would  make  possible  group 
discussion  under  guidance  which  should  be  helpful  to  everyone. 


LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 

*Murray  B.  Allen 
Executive  Secretary,   Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

No  one  has  yet  measured  adequately  the  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical disability  that  comes  with  blindness.  We  know  to  some  extent 
how  much  the  sight  has  to  do  with  the  learning  process  but  we  are 
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not  certain  how  much  of  its  in-take  affects  those  subtler  phases  of  the 
nervous  system.  Two  men  enter  a  room.  One  is  bUnd.  He  judges 
acoustically  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  amount  of  its  furnishings. 
Beneath  his  feet  he  feels  thick  carpet.  He  is  seated  in  an  overstuffed 
chair.  The  scent  of  flowers  comes  to  him.  All  these  cues  tell  him 
something  of  his  surroundings  and  he  has  a  sense  of  well  being.  That 
is  his  emotional  and  psychological  response  to  the  situation.  The  man 
who  sees,  however,  receives  all  these  impressions  and  more.  He  can 
see  that  the  room  is  thirty  feet  long  but  there  are  mirrors  at  each  end 
and  the  reflection  gives  a  sensation  of  perspective  and  depth.  He 
"feels"  that  the  room  is  forty  feet.  The  wall  paper  pattern  is  vertical, 
in  long,  soaring  lines  that  carry  his  eyes  upward.  Another  foot,  by 
this  trick  of  decoration,  is  added  to  the  ceiling's  height.  Those  are 
psychological  re-actions,  to  visual  stimuli.  The  man  with  sight  also 
takes  in  other  faint  but  potent  impulses.  There  is  a  soft,  subdued 
sheen  of  blue  in  the  decorations  and  he  experiences  a  sense  of  rest- 
fulness.  The  flowers  that  his  blind  companion  merely  smells  are  to 
him  hyacinths.  That  is  an  intellectual  response.  But  the  hyacinths 
are  artistically  placed  in  a  slender  vase,  only  two  or  three  of  them 
with  a  touch  of  green  behind.  He  does  not  analyze  it  but  he  is  pleased 
with  the  grace,  the  color,  the  contrast.  Memories  slip  into  his  mind, 
a  child's  smile,  the  glint  of  a  bird's  wing,  the  repose  of  a  twilight  hour. 
These  are  some  of  the  emotional  implications  of  the  room  lost  to  the 
man  who  does  not  see. 

How  much  that  loss  may  be  has  never  been  determined.  Since 
there  is  no  way  of  gauging  the  loss,  there  is  no  accurate  way  of  com- 
pensating for  it  rationally.  The  blind  can  adjust  to  the  occupational 
disability  to  some  extent,  by  finding  other  occupations.  They  can  go 
on  with  the  learning  processes  through  their  ears  and  their  fingertips 
but  these  deeper,  more  intangible  responses  are  totally  void.  If  there 
is  a  compensation,  it  must  be  by  way  of  substitution.  Mental  states 
are  very  complex  and  blindness  intensifies  this  complexity.  All  organs 
connect  with  the  brain  and  there  is  a  definite  interplay  of  response 
throughout  the  entire  nervous  system.  When  one  is  lacking  or  im- 
paired, the  co-ordination  is  disturbed.  Recent  anatomists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cerebral  part  of  the  human  brain  has  developed  co- 
ordinately  with  the  eye.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  If  the  eye  is  not  functioning,  there  must  be  a 
bridge  erected  that  will  span  between  the  outer  world  and  the  inner 
consciousness  by  way  of  some  detour  around  the  eye. 
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Emotional  and  psychological  energy  seem  to  go  on  within  us, 
always  seeking  outlet  and  expression.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  these  flows  of  energy  may  do  emotional  damage  if  they  are  not 
released   and,   being  released,   directed  into   acceptable   channels. 

There  is  the  temptation  in  such  a  discussion  as  this  to  soar  into 
the  theoretical  and  abstract.  Much  of  what  might  be  said  to  elaborate 
upon  the  foregoing  and  to  interpret  it  would  entice  us  into  the  domain 
of  mental  hygiene.  That,  however,  should  not  be  tampered  with 
except  by  an  expert.  Even  the  qualified  specialist  is  none  too  sure 
of  his  ground  when  it  comes  to  emotional  disturbances  and,  surely  no 
one  but  the  most  competent  neurologist  should  attempt  to  administer 
a  mental  cathartic  to  purge  a  patient  of  some  serious  psychological 
or  emotional  disability.  All  that  this  paper  can  hope  to  answer  is  the 
need  of  therapeutic  treatment  by  way  of  occupation  for  those  who  are 
normally  blind  and  are  suffering  merely  from  empounded  emotions 
because  of  not  seeing. 

The  question  is  not  to  supply  occupations  for  the  sake  of  employ- 
ment but  for  the  sake  of  outlet.  Since  the  acute  inroads  of  machinery, 
sociologists  and  psychologists  have  discovered  and  defined  what  they 
call  "pathological  leisure,"  that  inaction  and  ennui  that  tends  to 
morbidity  on  the  one  hand  or  dissoluteness  on  the  other.  Relatively 
few  of  our  blind  can  be  put  into  economically  secure  pursuits.  What 
we  now  require  for  a  majority  of  our  charges  is  education  for  unem- 
ployment. 

The  "rest  cure"  of  a  generation  ago  was  bad  psychology.  It 
made  introverts  of  the  patients.  The  newer  method  is  to  treat  the 
case  with  action,  social  diversion,  work,  external  interests.  The  em- 
phasis should  always  be  upon  extroversion.  Boredom  is  bad  for  any- 
one. It  is  particularly  unhealthy  for  the  blind  who  do  not  even  have 
the  distraction  of  seeing  the  moving  parade  of  life  although  they  may 
not  march  in  it.  We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  blindness  is  one 
injury  and  that  the  emotional  and  psychological  shock  of  that  blind- 
ness is  an  injury  also.  The  shock  of  a  trauma  may  be  as  bad  as  the 
trauma  itself. 

Life  is  a  changing  panorama  and  the  individual  must  change 
with  it.  This  means  adaptibility.  Failure  to  adjust  to  situations 
may  work  negatively  upon  personality.  A  positive  and  constructive 
reaction  upon  that  same  personality  may  be  had  by  positive  applica- 
tion of  sound,  outward  principles  of  work  and  play.    One  aim  for  all 
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blind,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  them  to  be  capable  of  a  rational  behavior 
in  society.  Society  in  this  respect  means,  not  only  life  in  the  com- 
munity, but  the  more  secluded  life  in  the  home,  the  work  shop,  or  the 
institution.  Wherever  two  or  three  people  are  gathered  together, 
that  is  a  community  and  the  blind  man  or  woman  who  lives  in  it 
should  be  an  effective  part  of  it.  The  behavior  of  the  blind  in  any 
social  group  should  be  "effective,  integrated,  and  consistent."  This 
is  the  test  of  social  efficiency. 

Psychiatrists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual Iffe  is  not  sound  unless  it  is  directed  to  definite  life  goals.  This 
means  plan.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  personality  difficulties 
among  our  people  are  the  results  of  aimless  as  well  as  idle  living. 
Someone  has  put  it  succinctly,  "a  task,  a  plan,  a  freedom."  The 
choice  of  the  diversion  or  the  goal  is  not  important.  Its  value  lies  in 
its  being  a  "pursuit,"  something  followed  consistently  and  diligently 
through  long  period  of  time.  Diffuse  interests  are  as  unwholesome 
as  diffuse  thinking.  Workers  for  the  blind  may  see  pleasing  results 
in  their  charges  if  they  discover  for  them  some  form  of  diversion  that 
demands  continued  and  constructive  application  and  leads  eventually 
to  some  form  of  achievement  which  may  be  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  sense  of  success.  It  is  not  particularly  destructive  to  encounter 
an  occasional  failure  for  failure  may  stimulate  to  greater  effort  but 
defeat  may  be  more  harmful  than  never  having  begun.  To  be  of  ulti- 
mate value,  the  task  must  be  in  itself  encouraging.  In  this  connection, 
"Nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

Occupations  for  the  sake  of  therapy  should  apply  to  all  possible 
cases.  There  are  few  blind  who  cannot  respond  to  some  type  of 
manual  or  intellectual  interest.  Some  of  the  most  hopeless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  and  emotional  equipment  have,  in  our  pro- 
gram, yielded  to  this  treatment.  We  tried  for  three  years  to  find  an 
interest  for  an  old  man  in  an  infirmary.  He  was  a  foreigner  and  had 
a  language  disability.  He  had  been  a  laborer  and  had  no  occupational 
ambition.  He  was  decidedly  unsocial  and  was  considered  mentally 
unsound.  Braille  was  out  of  the  question.  It  often  is.  The  Talking 
Book  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  had  no  imagination  and  no  taste 
for  literature.  He  had  been  a  basket  maker  in  his  homeland  but  he 
botched  every  basket  that  we  gave  him  to  make.  Then  one  day,  one 
of  our  teachers  showed  him  a  leather  purse  that  one  of  her  students 
had  thonged.  That  claimed  his  immediate  attention.  Today,  he  is 
a  different  man,  a  new  personality.     He  has  constructed  scores  of 
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leather  projects,  sold  many,  and  given  others  away.  People  like  him 
now.  He  laughs  and  talks  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  life  about  him. 
His  little  achievement  has  made  him  feel  a  strength  within  himself, 
a  stirring  of  a  human  entity  that  had  b  een  dormant  during  twenty 
years  of  blindness. 

We  cannot  expect,  in  this  apothecary  shop  of  ours,  to  sell  to  every 
customer  only  Braille  or  the  traditional  handicrafts,  any  more  than 
we  can  expect  each  one  to  buy  because  it  is  a  good  nerve  tonic.  The 
same  prescription  does  not  bring  the  same  results  in  different  patients. 
All  cannot  assimilate  one  medicine  with  equal  benefits.  Our  pharma- 
copoeia should  fit  itself  to  our  trade  and  not  our  trade  to  what  one  or 
two  patent  medicines  we  have  found  to  be  specific  in  most  maladies. 
Each  customer  is  suffering  from  his  own  complaint  and  needs  his 
own  type  of  medication. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  restoring  our 
people  to  normal  health  in  order  that  they  may  labor  and  earn  a 
livelihood.  We  can  cure  but  few.  Most  of  them  require  palliatives 
only.  I  have  appended  to  this  paper  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred 
such  treatments.  Each  one  is  a  proved  therapeutic.  Each  has  drawn, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  actual  practice.  Each  has  been  tried  by 
some  blind  person  within  my  own  knowledge. 

We  may  call  these  occupations  a  "hobby",  or  a  "pastime,"  or 
a  "therapeutic  occupation".  Whatever  the  name  the  end  result  is  the 
same.  They  fit  into  the  tastes  and  attitudes  and  into  the  home  or 
community  situation  of  our  charges.  And  this  "fitness"  is  important. 
The  type  of  pursuit  should  be  adapted  to  the  person's  capacity  as  well 
as  to  his  abiUty.  Many  considerations  enter.  The  age  of  the  student 
is  one  matter,  the  age  of  his  blindness  is  another.  Psychologists  say 
that  the  early  stages  of  a  new  situation  are  the  most  suggestible.  One 
sustaining  a  new  disability  is  more  likely  to  be  reconditioned  than 
one  who  has  suffered  a  fixation  of  ideas  and  attitudes.  It  is  like  the 
plastic  time  of  adolescence.  The  emotional  upset  is  still  potent  and, 
before  it  has  settled  down  to  adverse  re-actions,  there  is  good  likeli- 
hood of  impressing  the  client  with  the  value  of  occupation. 

Often  the  type  of  hobby  or  pursuit  determines  itself.  Often,  how- 
ever, there  is  need  of  careful  study  before  selecting  one.  Although 
many  of  us  are  not  trained  in  case  work  technique,  still  the  results 
of  a  case  work  investigation  are  valuable  to  learn  the  background  for 
the  person's  adaptibility  and  possibility.    Often  a  wise  choice  in  occu- 
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pation  may  mean  the  success  of  a  program  of  social  and  personality 
readjustment.  The  quantity  of  assignment  is  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  type.  We  hear  quoted  that  old  cliche  about  "the  round  peg  in 
the  square  hole."  It  is  not  always  a  question  of  fitting  according  to 
contour.  A  barrel  and  a  soda  water  straw  are  both  round  but  one 
will  not  fit  into  the  other.  It  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  ram  a  barreKul 
of  occupation  into  a  straw-sized  mentality.  It  would  be  equally  silly 
to  ask  a  barrel  capacity  to  be  content  with  a.  straw-sized  vocation. 
Either  misjudgment  may  lead  to  a  psychic  traiuiia,  which  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  avoided.  It  is  good  practice  in  any  sort  of 
human  rehabilitation  to  set  a  standard  that  the  individual  in  hand 
can  attain.  Self  confidence  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  beginning. 
Building  from  that  point,  other  achievements  will  follow.  One  goal 
is  not  the  end  of  the  game.  It  is  merely  a  scoring  point.  The  play 
goes  on  from  there  with  other  goals  ahead.  Contentedness  with  one 
touchdown  loses  the  final  winning.  Any  apathetic  soul  can  make 
the  best  of  his  blindness.  What  we  want  is  to  help  men  and  women 
make  the  most  of  it. 

In  adapting  a  student  to  an  activity  it  is  important  to  know  his 
powers  and  back  ground.  I  recall  a  cowboy  whom  I  tried  to  interest 
in  reading.  His  comment  on  Braille  would  have  to  be  printed  with 
blanks.  "So  that  little  pimple  is  an  'a',"  he  said.  He  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  had  loved  horses  and  had  a  reputation  for  breaking 
some  of  the  "outlaw"  bronchos  to  ride.  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
suggesting  it  but  finally  did.  When  next  I  called,  he  and  a  "bronk" 
were  having  a  heroic  match  in  an  open  field.  There  was  considerable 
sound  and  fury  but  he  always  came  out  on  top.  Now,  he  gets  $5 
apiece  for  breaking  mustangs  and  enjoys  it.  He  has  never  had  a 
serious  accident. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  former  stenographer,  a  woman  with  a  long 
life  of  cultural  contacts  and  social  activity  has  given  many  productive 
hours  to  poetry.  She  has  published  some  but  with  little  financial  re- 
turn. She  has  an  occupation  in  it,  however,  and  is  a  spirited  reader 
of  her  own  verse  before  clubs  and  poetry  circles.  Her  lines  on  '  'Happi- 
ness" are  a  work  of  art: 

"I  held  my  cup  of  happiness,  with  eager  hands  clasped  tight ; 
For  it  was  filled  up  to  the  brim,  my  joy  and  my  delight. 
But  as  I  walked,  my  steps  were  slow,  lest  1  should  lose  a  drop ; 
For  Nature  had  been  kind  to  me,  and  filled  it  to  the  top. 
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Then  Sorrow  came  to  visit  me,  and  sat  with  me  to  sup. 
She  sipped  a  httle  happiness  from  out  my  previous  cup. 
This  made  me  sad  and  grieved  me  so,  I  cried  on  bended  knees; 
But  now,  I  carry  happiness,  with  greater  joy  and  ease." 

Another  student,  a  former  cobbler,  has  gone  in  for  poetry,  also. 
His  knowledge  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  is  sketchy  but  he  loves  his  work 
and  his  effusions  would  fill  volumes.  In  his  country  town,  he  has  a 
host  of  untrained  readers  and  his  material  is  frequently  quoted  in 
church  and  before  clubs.    It  is  to  him  at  least,  a  satisfying  pastime. 

In  selecting  or  encouraging  any  kind  of  program  for  re-adjust- 
ment, careful  planning  is  necessary.  The  trial  and  error  method  is 
likely  to  be  regressive.  The  student  or  client  is  confronted  with  too 
many  failures  before  the  arrival  of  the  conquering  success.  There  is 
the  danger  that  the  one  with  whom  we  are  working  may  try  to  take 
refuge  in  his  failures.  Primitive  man  used  to  take  refuge  in  the  dark, 
loving  it  as  a  protection  against  the  awfulness  of  savage  life  about  him. 
The  blind,  too,  often  try  to  escape  into  their  own  night.  Darkness 
makes  one  egocentric,  introversive.  The  outward,  the  external  is  al- 
ways the  first  objective  in  training  the  blind.  Lead  them  away  from 
themselves.  They  know  too  much  of  their  inner  being  already.  In 
the  very  nature  of  their  disability,  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  veil 
that  shuts  out  life  but  does  not  slow  down  the  thinking  processes. 
If  they  think,  it  must  be  about  themselves.  If  they  know  emotions, 
these  emotions  must  whirl  in  little  circles  about  their  own  restricted 
sensations.  Put  into  their  hands  the  material  of  a  physical  world  or 
into  their  brains  the  thoughts  and  creations  of  an  intellectual  sphere 
that  is  not  subjective.  Wherever  possible  the  work  should  be  action. 
If  it  is  manual  tasks,  it  should  be  creative,  making  something,  some- 
thing beautiful  or  useful.  If  it  is  intellectual  or  cultural,  it  should 
also  be  creative,  positive.  Merely  studying  for  study's  sake  fills  the 
mind  and  nervous  system  to  bursting.  Study  for  practical  reasons 
gives  an  outlet  as  well  as  an  intake.  One  woman  grew  tired  and  irri- 
table in  eternally  reading  history.  She  was  induced  to  make  a  study 
of  the  history  of  her  own  town.  That  led  her  into  visits  with  old 
settlers,  into  research  into  old  diaries.  She  is  now  an  authority  in  the 
annals  of  her  locality  and  people  come  to  her  for  information.  Some 
of  our  men  like  to  sit  alone  and  strum  their  stringed  instruments. 
That  was  not  so  bad  but  it  was  lonely  and  unsocial.  We  organized  a 
string  ensemble  and  persuaded  them  to  play  before  small  audiences. 
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In  one  or  two  instances  the  results  have  been  astounding.    The  out- 
giving has  revolutionized  some  morbid  personalities. 

We  must  realize  that  many  behavior  patterns  are  not  harmful 
unless  the  person's  attitude  to  them  is  morbid.  If  this  is  true,  the 
teacher  should  try  to  correct  them.  In  the  case  of  the  musicians 
cited  above,  they  drew  into  themselves  and  would  often  slip  the  in- 
strument out  of  sight  when  visitors  came.  The  public  work  changed 
that.  In  their  former  attitude,  there  was  a  feeling  of  frustration,  a 
deadly  situation  for  anyone,  and  particularly  fatal  to  one  already 
baffled  by  blindness.  We  have  all  seen  the  mental  confusion  that 
attacks  some  who  are  none  to  emotionally  stable,  ending  occasionally 
in  a  psychopathic  ward.  Mental  integration  is  primary  in  all  cases 
of  rehabilitation  and  re-adjustment.  The  right  sort  of  objective 
occupation  working  through  the  right  sort  of  mental  and  emotional 
situation  should  build  up  and  strengthen  emotional  control.  This  is 
a  service  to  the  blind  that  is  more  important  than  money,  more  preg- 
nant with  possibility  than  education.  The  well-balanced,  straight- 
thinking,  emotionally  stable  personality  is  a  sure  anchor  against  any 
stress.  In  fact,  the  very  presence  of  blindness  as  an  element  in  the 
whole  problem  may  so  stimulate  the  personality  as  to  serve  as  a  com- 
pensatory factor  in  erecting  a  structure  stronger  even  than  the 
original. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  chosing  an  occupation,  background, 
ability,  environment  considered,  there  are  still  two  principles  to  study. 
Here  once  more,  there  is  danger  of  stepping  over  into  mental  hygiene 
but,  if  we  are  to  be  professional  about  this  matter,  we  must  be  able  to 
recognize  our  limitations  and  not  try  to  be  psychiatrists  or  psycho- 
analysts. In  acute  cases,  we  can  usually  call  in  such  expert  help.  We 
should  however,  understand  to  some  extent  the  value  of  substitution 
and  sublimation.  Substitution  is  a  side-tracking  of  an  improper  im- 
pulse and  a  replacement  for  it  of  a  new  and  socially-approved  interest. 
Sublimation  is  the  lifting  of  a  destructive  or  deleterious  tendency  into 
a  constructive  and  wholesome  activity.  Substitution  is  a  positive 
way  of  inhibiting  a  bad  or  negative  trait.  The  inhibition  may  be  a 
stoppage.  The  substitution  should  be  a  free  flow  through  new-cut 
channels. 

In  the  matter  of  substitution,  there  is  the  case  of  the  blind  girl 
who  had  a  fantastic  habit  of  story-telling.  Her  imagination  ran  wild 
and  she  came  finally  to  believe  much  of  what  she  told.  Her  lurid  tales 
finaUy  got  her  into  trouble  with  the  authorities  of  her  school.    She 
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was  transferred  to  another  school  and  given  training  in  public  reading. 
She  made  a  success  of  this  work  and  has  often  appeared  on  programs 
for  our  commission. 

By  way  of  sublimation,  there  is  the  miner  who  lost  his  sight  in  an 
explosion.  For  ten  years  he  has  worked  his  own  mine  despite  his 
blindness.  He  does  his  own  drilling,  handles  his  own  dynamite,  and 
sets  off  his  own  blasts.  He  has  driven  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of 
tunnelling  in  hard  rock,  always  looking  for  the  pot  of  gold.  He  says, 
happily,  "If  I  never  strike  pay-dirt,  I  will  at  least  have  accomplished 
something.  I'll  have  the  best  ventilated  mountain  in  Utah."  He  has 
lifted  what  was  formerly  day-labor  to  a  life  pursuit  with  a  glorified 
zest  for  geology  and  mining  engineering. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  labor  agitator  who,  after  his  loss  of 
sight,  studied  economics  and  sociology  and  is  now  devoting  his  life  to 
improving  labor  conditions  through  lecturing  and  organization  work. 

In  twenty  minutes,  it  is  difficult  to  present  this  story  in  any  sort 
of  completeness.  A  suggestion  or  two  with  a  possible  sign-post  point- 
ing the  way  are  all  that  can  be  set  forth.  I  have  turned  aside  from  the 
usual  pathway  of  the  industrial  and  educational  and  lead  our  thoughts 
into  the  less-trodden  way  of  the  emotions.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
most  of  our  people  are  economical  outside  the  pale  and  many  of  them 
are  intellectually  not  promising.  Still,  each  one  who  has  any  potenti- 
alities at  all,  for  social  reclamation  or  for  mental  contentment  deserves 
our  efforts.  And  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do  not  have  these 
possibilities.  We  are  remiss  in  our  duty  to  the  blind,  and,  especially 
to  the  families  of  the  blind,  if  we  neglect  them  to  stress  the  conspicuous 
workman  or  the  noteworthy  student.  They  all  have  an  equal  right  to 
what  service  we  can  give.  Here  is  a  field  for  greater  tilling,  this  educa- 
tion for  unemployment,  this  attack  upon  pathological  leisure,  this 
business  of  hobbies,  diversions,  avocations,  or  emotional  controls, 
what  you  will. 

We  must  understand  that  often  in  a  mediocre  mind,  sight  is  the 
balance  of  pdwer  in  efficiency  and  inefficiency.  A  good  workman, 
losing  his  sight,  may  topple  over  into  awkward  ineptitude.  Likewise, 
vision  in  an  emotionally  unstable  person  is  a  gyroscope  to  maintain 
the  perpendicular  between  emotional  health  and  neurosis.  With  that 
vision  gone,  the  mental  equilibrium  may  also  be  disturbed.  What 
occupational  therapy  should  do  is  to  give,  on  the  one  hand, 
sure  emotional  control  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  weakness  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  creative  outlets  that  will  compensate  for  the  violent 
loss  of  emotional  impression  and  expression  that  comes  with  blindness. 
These  human  souls  are  nicely-tuned  instruments.  However,  if  the 
strings  are  drawn  to  high  tension  or  are  allowed  to  slip  and  sag,  the 
resulting  music  may  be  a  jangle  of  disharmony.  Our  men  and  women 
should  learn  that  the  harp  is  still  replete  with  sweetness  and  heavenly 
melody  and  that  the  teacher  who  cannot  bring  forth  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  from  a  retuned  instrument  is  not  resourceful.  The  artist  will 
play  in  a  softer  key  and  with  slower  tempo  but  will  come  through 
with  a  glorious  finale  to  which  all  ears  will  listen  with  rapture. 

Editor's  Note:     Mr.  Allen  appended  to  his  paper  a  list  of  leisure  time 
activities  for  the  blind,  as  follows: 

Adult  Education  Ceramics  Electrical  Experiment- 

Advertising  Checker  Playing,  (by  ^^S 


After-Dinner     Speak-  mail) 


Chess  Playing,  (by 

mail) 

Child  Tending 

Choir  Training 

Crocheting 

Clay  Modeling 


mg 

Airplane  Travel 

Animal  Breeding 

Antique  Collecting 

Auto  Mechanics 

Baseball  (managing 

Basketry 

Beadwork 

Bible  Literature 

Bible  Study 

Bird  Breeding 

Bhnd,  History  of  the  ^^^^  Organizing 

(research) 

Blind,  Visiting  the 

Blind,  Welfare  of  the 


Electrical  Installation 
Evangelism 
Fancy  Work 
Feature  Writing 
Fishing 
Fraternalism 
Fruit  Growing 


Collecting  Interesting  Furniture  Repairing 

Objects 

Church  Work 

Clock  Repairing 

Club  Work 


Blindness,  Prevention  Dairying 

Botany 

Braille  Teaching 
Braille  Transcribing 
Card  Playing 


Concert  Performing 
Concert  Directing 
Camping 


Dancing 
Declamation 
Diary  Keeping 
Dramatics 


Hiking 

Historical  Research, 
(local) 

Horsemanship 
Hymn  Writing 
Instrument  Repairing 
International  Affairs 
Interviewing   Celebri- 
ties 

Invention 
Journalism 
Knitting 
Languages 
Leather  Work 
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Lecturing 

Letter  Writing 

Locksmithing 

Massage 

Mathematics  (mental) 

Mechanics 

Mining 

Music  Appreciation 

Music  Composition 

Music  Directing 

Music  Teaching 

Netting 

Novelty  Making 

Novelty  Repairing 

Orchestra  Directing 

Organization    Work 

(labor,  blind) 

Palmistry    (parlor    a- 

musement) 

Paper  Flowers 

Parlor  Games 

Photography 


Pigeon  Fancying 
Political  Science 
Psycho  Analysis  (ama- 
teur) 

Psychology  (research) 
Poetry  (writing) 
Politics 

Poultry  Fancying 
Public  Speaking 
Racket  Stringing 
Radio  Operations 
(amateur) 
Radio  Programs 
Radio  Performing 
Radio  Repairing 
Rock  Gardening 
Rodeo  Riding 
Rope  Work 
Salesmanship 
Sewing 

Shoe  Repairing 
Sight  Conservation 


Social  Science 
Song  Writing 
Stock-and-Rond  In- 
vestment 
Story  Telling 
Story  Writing 
Swimming 

Talking  Picture  Shows 
Technique  of  Rlindness 
(training  others  in) 
Telephone  Repairing 
Telephone  Operating 
Theatricals 
Toy  Making 
Travel 

Tune  Analysis 
Welfare  Work 
Winter  Sports 
Wood  Carving 
Woodcraft 
Woodwork 
Wool  Carding 
Wrestling 
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PLACEMENT  AGENTS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

*C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 

F.  A.  Wrench,  Secretary 

Roy  N.  Anderson,  Discussion  Leader 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  PLACEMENT  AGENT 

G.  E.  Wise 

Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

In  a  field  in  which  relatively  few  are  employed  and  the  sectional 
problems  are  so  different  it  is  most  difficult  to  set  up  qualifications 
for  placement  workers  so  that  the  possession  of  these  qualifications 
could  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  replacement  and  addition  of  staff 
workers  with  organizations  for  the  blind.  Without  resorting  to  that 
great  American  indoor  sport,  the  questionnaire,  the  writer  has  learned 
that  no  three  placement  agents  in  the  country  have  like  qualifications, 
yet  all  seem  to  be  doing  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  A  man  who  is  one 
of  several  doing  placement  work  in  a  state  will  have  qualifications 
difi'erent  from  those  of  one  who  is  alone  in  his  state. 

Too  rigid  qualifications  cannot  be  set  up  because  the  problems 
of  employment  change  just  as  fast  in  our  sphere  as  elsewhere. 

For  example,  should  we  lessen  or  increase  our  efforts  to  place 
blind  persons  in  industrial  processes  where  shorter  hours,  faster  work 
rate  and  automatic  machinery  on  the  one  hand  and  a  too  plentiful 
labor  supply  on  the  other  combine  to  make  the  placement  of  handi- 
capped workers  well-nigh  impossible?  Is  there  a  gate  handy  or  must 
one  batter  down  the  fence  into  the  promised  land.^^  A  good  placement 
agent  is  one  well  enough  qualified  to  find  a  gate  if  one  is  there,  or  if 
such  is  not  the  case  he  moves  on  to  the  next  property. 

There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in 
this  country  until  modern  educators  realize  that  manual  dexterity 
and  mental  discipline  are  team-mates,  not  contestants,  in  the  race 
for  the  more  abundant  life.  Our  educators  of  the  blind  need  some 
one  to  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  theoretical  balloon  in  our 
schools  and  the  practical  troops  on  the  economic  firing  line.  A  place- 
ment agent  is  the  logical  man  to  possess  the  qualifications  for  this 
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most  difficult  task.  One  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  among  orginiza- 
tions  working  for  the  rehabilitation  and  amelioration  of  all  types  of  the 
physically  handicapped  has  been  their  feeble  and  disconcerted  efforts 
to  block  the  persistent  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  newer  federal 
agencies  in  the  United  States  to  label  as  "unemployables"  all  physi- 
cally handicapped  men  and  women.  This  great  injustice  is  under- 
mining the  gains  already  made  in  our  field.  A  cowboy  of  the  Texas 
panhandle  area  was  in  the  habit  of  boiling  coffee  over  a  small  twig 
fire  while  he  fried  his  bacon  by  holding  the  skillet  over  a  grass  fire  he 
had  lighted  as  it  burned  its  way  along.  One  morning,  when  his  bacon 
was  done  to  a  turn,  he  found  himself  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coffee. 
If  we  are  not  alert  in  the  future  we  may  find  the  "grass  fire"  of  public 
opinion  has  carried  us  far  away  from  the  "coffee  pot"  of  placement  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  A  qualified  placement  agent  should  be 
able,  by  constant,  sensible  publicity  and  close  working  relationships 
with  the  local  officers  of  the  various  federal  bureaus,  to  accomplish 
much. 

The  amount  of  academic  training  for  placement  agents  should 
most  certainly  be  equal  to  that  demanded  of  workers  in  kindred  fields 
among  both  the  normal  and  those  handicapped  other  than  lack  of 
sight.  The  writer  has  found  that  for  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  a  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  university  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  a  position  in  the  larger  public  or  private 
employment  agencies  or  in  the  personnel  departments  of  the  larger 
corporations.  The  type  of  college  training  varies  greatly  but  certain 
required  subjects  are  constantly  mentioned.  They  are:  business 
administration,  social  administration;  psychology,  abnormal  psycho- 
logy, vocational  guidance  and  social  guidance.  A  placement  agent 
should  be  able  to  explore  the  previous  training,  life  history,  and  work 
experiences  of  his  clients.  A  sympathetic  social  analysis  of  the  blind 
person  and  his  family  must  be  made. 

We  must  fit  a  job  to  an  individual,  or  vice  versa,  and  keep  them 
fitted  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  and  every  party  to  the  venture.  We 
must  know  how  to  separate,  in  our  minds,  the  temporary  psycho- 
logical traits  of  a  person  suffering  from  inner  dissatisfaction  with  his 
social  worth  so  that  we  do  not  confuse  the  temporary  with  the  abiding 
personality. 

To  do  all  these  things  one  must  have  had  some  academic  educa- 
tion. 
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A  qualified  placement  agent  must  kno>v  about  the  abilities  and 
capacities  of  the  class  of  people  he  is  trying  to  serve.  It  follows  that 
one  must  have  worked  for  and  with  the  blind  in  some  other  capacity 
in  order  to  have  any  great  degree  of  efficiency.  In  order  to  be  conver- 
sant with  business  procedure  and  to  be  able  to  approach  an  employer 
on  a  man  to  man  basis,  the  demonstrated  ability  to  secure  and  hold 
a  job  of  his  own  is,  it  seems  to  me,  essential  for  a  would-be  placement 
agent.  Familiarity  with  business  methods  is  especially  necessary 
since  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  places  stands  under  the  state 
agencies. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  personality  that  a  discussion  is  not  in 
order  here  but  may  I  mention  a  few?  The  ability  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion, business-like  deportment,  good  speech,  a  clear  personal  life,  a 
friendly,  cheerful  attitude  and  individual  initiative  are  indispensable. 

The  woods  are  full  of  placement  workers  among  the  sighted  who 
have  all  these  qualifications. 

The  visually  handicapped  need  and  deserve  placement  men  of 
equal  ability. 


TRAINING  OPERATORS 

*Douglas  Strong 

Supervisor  of  Placement  Administration,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

In  order  that  a  placement  department  may  continue  to  pursue 
consistently  successful  placement  work  with  the  blind  citizens  in  its 
district,  a  complete  administrative  organization  must  be  built  up 
and  maintained  for  the  government  of  such  a  program.  It  would  be 
a  comparative  waste  of  time,  effort  and  money  if  we  merely  set  up  a 
stand,  placed  in  it  an  operator  and  then  left  the  business  to  carry  on 
as  well  as  possible.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of 
training  operators  can  not  be  studied  without  also  considering  the 
question  of  the  organization  which  must  be  maintained  in  order  that 
each  business  may  succeed. 

Advantages  of  Organization 
The  advantages  of  a  definite  organization  over  independent 
stand  operation  might  well  be  considered  at  this  point.    I.  An  organi- 
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zation  which  has  a  staff  of  sighted  supervisors  is  able  to  achieve  a 
much  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  cleanliness  and  quality  of  menu 
than  would  be  the  case  with  independent  stand  operators.  2.  An  or- 
ganization is  able  to  provide  a  complete  accounting  system  allowing 
only  such  profits  to  be  drawn  from  the  business  as  the  business  can 
afford.  This  includes  putting  aside  funds  for  maintaining  and  replac- 
ing equipment.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  an  individual  who  will 
discipline  himself  sufficiently  to  meet  these  two  important  require- 
ments. 3.  If  the  manager  or  any  of  his  assistants  are  performing 
their  duties  incorrectly,  an  organization  can  through  its  staff  correct 
this  condition  either  by  instruction,  or,  if  necessary,  by  making  what- 
ever changes  are  required.  An  individual  manager  would  not  remove 
himseff  from  the  business  voluntarily  and  often  hesitates  unduly  in 
changing  his  help.  4.  An  organization  can  purchase  collectively  to  a 
much  greater  advantage  than  could  the  individual  businesses  and  the 
savings  incurred  serve  to  increase  the  earnings  of  the  operator. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  problems  arising  out  of  individual 
control  develop  in  cafeterias  and  canteens  operated  by  sighted  men 
as  well  as  those  without  their  sight.  We  have  taken  over  many  such 
cafeterias.  The  company  in  each  case  requested  that  we  operate 
their  cafeteria  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  an  individual  and 
could  thereby  appreciate  the  advantages  of  our  system. 

Importance  of  Training 

The  idea  of  operating  industrial  cafeterias,  canteens  and  tobacco 
and  candy  stands  was  originally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
employment  to  sightless  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suitably 
placed  as  workers  in  our  own  shops  or  outside  factories.  Although 
this  advanced  step  provided  more  opportunities  for  blind  people 
we  are  still  requested  to  place  some  of  them  in  this  type  of  business 
who  would  not  be  thus  employed  ff  there  were  other  kinds  of  work  for 
them.  From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  if  our  operators  are  to 
be  successful  in  this  still  rather  incomplete  field  careful  and  constant 
training  must  be  given  to  them. 

Selection  of  Operators 

Our  field  secretaries  among  their  other  duties  make  certain  that 
any  blind  man  or  woman  who  in  their  opinion  might  be  a  prospect 
for  placement  work  is  interviewed  by  the  placement  department. 
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We  attempt  to  have  as  many  interviews  as  possible  with  each  prospect 
in  order  that  he  or  she  might  be  placed  most  advantageously.  This  is 
important  due  to  our  business  being  of  various  sizes.  We  are  con- 
tinually promoting  the  managers  to  larger  responsibilities  and  as  the 
smaller  places  become  vacant,  due  to  these  promotions,  new  operators 
are  chosen  from  the  prospect  list. 

Training  Operators 

If  time  permits  this  new  person  goes  into  the  stand  which  he  is  to 
operate  for  two  week's  preliminary  training  with  the  operator  who  is 
to  be  promoted.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  stand  is  turned  over  to 
him  and  a  member  of  our  staff  works  with  him  continuously  for  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks.  Each  day  he  allows  the  new  operator  to 
assume  a  little  more  responsibility  and  so  gradually  do  his  duties 
increase  that  he  gains  complete  control  of  the  stand  without  any  un- 
due strain  or  effort.  This  method  does  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
fear  which  would  otherwise  be  engendered  through  a  sense  of  a  lack 
of  experience,  and  so  the  first  step  is  successfully  taken.  Among  the 
points  covered  by  the  supervisor  are  those  of  immaculate  personal 
appearance,  organization  and  management  of  staff,  which  by  the  way 
are  all  sighted  people,  working  out  cost  and  selling  price  of  each  item 
of  food,  and  general  business  ethics. 

If  the  stand  is  one  which  has  been  taken  over  from  the  company 
or  has  just  been  installed  by  us,  we  operate  this  stand  ourselves  for  a 
few  days  or  a  week.  This  is  done  in  order  that  we  might  become  com- 
pletely aware  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  this  particular  business 
before  we  attempt  to  train  the  operator  or  staff.  In  the  case  of  the 
tobacco  and  candy  businesses,  which  we  term  dry  stands,  the  super- 
visor starts  in  with  the  operator  the  first  day  the  stand  is  opened. 
If  the  trainee  is  inexperienced  the  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  placed 
in  alphabetical  order  in  the  racks  and  for  many  hours  each  day  he 
practices  selection  of  different  packages  requested  by  the  supervisor. 
It  is  important  to  take  out  the  package  without  disturbing  other 
cartons.  Once  he  is  familiar  with  his  merchandise  he  may  place  the 
packages  in  whatever  order  is  most  convenient  to  him. 

With  the  preliminary  training  completed  a  supervisor  calls 
quite  frequently  for  a  few  weeks  gra.dually  lengthening  the  interval 
between  visits  in  accordance  with  the  increased  ability  of  the  operator. 
The  proper  selection  of  the  sighted  staff  who  work  with  the  operator 
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is  also  important.  They  must  be  chosen  for  their  temperment  as  well 
as  their  ability.  If  they  are  not  of  the  right  temperment  to  work  with 
the  operator  no  amount  of  training  will  make  him  successful.  During 
this  whole  training  period  the  trainee  is  requested  to  come  into  the 
office  from  time  to  time  for  discussions  regarding  his  business  and 
himself.  We  have  found,  as  is  true  in  all  forms  of  education,  that 
he  can  absorb  more  information  if  it  is  given  to  him  in  proportion  to 
his  experience  than  if  we  were  to  attempt  too  much  detail  explana- 
tion at  the  first. 

From  then  on  the  training  might  be  considered  perpetual.  We 
are  naturally  learning  new  phases  of  this  type  of  business  each  day, 
and  as  a  new  idea  is  found  to  be  successful  in  one  stand  it  is  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  to  adapt  this  idea  to  other  stands  and  thus  the 
training  of  the  operator  continues.  This  might  be  illustrated  in  the 
matter  of  menus.  Each  business  keeps  a  book  in  which  are  recorded 
the  menus  of  each  day  and  our  dietitians  check  each  book  and  suggest 
the  new  ideas  developed  in  the  other  businesses. 

Generally  speaking  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  wise  to  allow 
an  operator  to  remain  in  one  stand  for  very  many  years.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  him  to  become  rather  fixed  in  his  ways  and  as  there 
are  virtually  the  same  customers  day  after  day,  dissatisfaction  is 
liable  to  insue  due  to  the  monotony  of  menus,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cook  and  other  assistants  and  it  is  well  to  change  them  about  as 
circumstances  indicate. 

This  discussion,  therefore,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
successful  training  of  operators  involves  three  main  points  or  require- 
ments. First,  careful  selection  of  the  operator.  Second,  a  complete 
administrative  and  supervisory  organization  in  charge  of  all  stands. 
Third,  constant  intelligent  supervision  which  never  relaxes  its  vigi- 
lance and  is  sufficiently  alert  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  changing 
requirements  of  successful  concession  stand  operations. 


WHY  PLACEMENT 

Gabriel  Farrell 

Director,  Perkins  Institution 

When  I  told  a  fellow  member  of  this  association  that  1  was  to 
read  a  paper  at  this  convention  entitled  "Why  Placement?"  he  asked, 
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why,  "why  placement?"  why  not  "how  placement?".  It  was  his 
opinion  that  a  paper  would  be  much  more  practical  and  worth  while 
if  it  gave  some  ideas  on  how  to  place  blind  people.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  the  argument  of  practicality  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  answer  to  the  question  "why"  is  more  important  and 
fundamental  at  this  time  than  the  more  practical  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Those  who  have  the  definite  task  of  placement  can  well  discuss 
among  themselves  "how",  but  the  rest  of  the  world  today  is  asking 
the  question  "why"  and  we  must  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 

Perhaps  never  before  have  people  asked  more  earnestly  "why 
should  we  try  to  place  blind  people  in  the  socio-economic  world  in 
which  we  live  today?"  The  attitude  of  these  people  is  that  the 
situation  is  so  serious  that  it  is  hopeless  and  why  try  to  wrestle  with  it. 
There  is  some  reason  for  this  attitude  because  it  must  be  accepted 
that  in  a  depression  the  handicapped  are  the  first  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  likewise  the  last  to  be  taken  on.  We  must  remember  however 
that  depressions  come  and  go  and  when  the  upward  swing  starts  we 
must  be  prepared  to  get  aboard  as  soon  as  we  can.  Hence  at  this 
moment  in  oui  economic  recovery  we  must  be  planning  and  prosecut- 
ing an  effective  placement  program  if  the  blind  are  to  share  in  the 
business  uplift  that  America  is  witnessing  today. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  other  economic  factors  which  make  the 
way  seem  difficult.  The  experts  tell  us  that  America  is  faced  with 
a  surplus  of  labor  due  to  technological  improvements,  and  with  a 
wide  choice  employers  are  not  going  to  select  the  handicapped.  We 
are  also  told  that  the  imposition  of  laws  requiring  compensation  for 
injuries  and  the  covering  of  these  damages  by  liability  insurance 
make  employers  unwilling  to  take  chances  by  employing  blind 
workers.  And  there  still  survives  in  the  field  of  personal  service  the 
sentimental  objection  to  engaging  a  man  or  woman  without  sight 
because  one  cannot  bear  to  have  a  blind  person  about. 

All  of  these  factors  make  it  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  question  "why  placement?"  And  yet  I  feel  an  answer  must  be 
found  if  we  are  to  serve  our  people  effectively  and  successfully.  When 
I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  I  told  the  chairman  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  one  living,  as  I  do,  in  the  cloistered  and  secure  environ- 
ment of  a  school  not  to  have  an  academic  point  of  view  and  I  felt  that 
an  active  worker  in  the  field  of  placement  could  do  a  better  job,  and 
should  be  given  the  assignment.    But  the  more  I  thought  over  the 
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matter  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  the  presentation  of  this 
subject  should  not  be  from  a  practical  point  of  view  but  should  be 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  our  responsibility  tempered  by  a  zealous 
conviction  of  our  opportunity. 

There  are  many  philosophers  in  our  field  who  have  their  opinions. 
Dr.  Best  in  his  monumental  work  says  that  there  are  three  ways  to 
care  for  the  adult  blind.  1.  Sheltered  workshops.  2.  Homes.  3.  Pen- 
sions. He  favors  workshops  even  though  it  costs  over  a  dollar  for 
administration  for  every  dollar  paid  in  wages.  Pensions,  he  looks 
upon  as  the  last  resort  to  be  tried  only  when  all  else  has  failed.  Homes 
where  the  blind  can  live  in  comfort  and  security,  he  does  not  favor 
at  all.  Closely  linked  to  this  solution  of  homes  of  this  type  is  another 
which  is  proposed  from  time  to  time — ^self-contained  communities 
for  the  blind.  To  my  mind  none  of  these  represents  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  working,  nor  the  ideal  that  we  ought  to  seek. 

When  we  speak  of  placement  we  have  in  mind  the  ability  of  a 
man  without  sight  to  take  his  place  along  side  a  man  with  sight  and 
to  become  a  contributory  member  of  society.  Personally,  I  take  my 
stand  on  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  placement  in  the  seeing 
world  of  capable  blind  workers;  and  the  job  of  school  men  is  to  make 
our  blind  youth  able,  ready  and  willing  to  rate  such  placement.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  failure  on  our  part. 

My  positive  answer  to  the  question  "Why  placement?"  is  based 
on  three  valid  and  fundamental  reasons. 

1.  The  blind  person  has  the  right  of  opportunity  to  use  his  talents 
and  abilities  in  a  gainful  way. 

2.  If  schools  for  the  blind  are  to  continue  to  give  superior  training 
they  must  have  assurance  that  their  training  will  be  used  in  a  worth 
while  way. 

3.  There  must  be  effective  placement  to  offset  the  present  trend 
toward  pensions  as  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  confronting 
the  blind  today. 

Work  is  generally  considered  the  right  of  every  man  and  each 
person  according  to  his  aptitudes  and  abilities  ought  to  have  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  that  right.  The  loss  of  sight  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  precluding  factor  in  these  days  when  this  handicap  can  be  overcome 
by  special  training.  The  capacities  of  each  person  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  placement  of  the  type  that  we  describe  must  be  a 
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hand-picked  process.  Our  first  task  is  to  find  the  right  place  for  the 
right  person.  In  the  field  of  the  seeing  the  reverse  is  true,  there,  the 
task  is  to  find  the  right  persons  for  jobs  available.  With  us  we  must 
seek  out  the  available  jobs  and  then  fit  our  people  into  them. 

This  individual  selective  process  complicates  the  task  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  those  who  look  upon  the  blind  as  a  class  feel  that 
only  solution  is  the  segregation  of  the  whole  group.  This  may  be  the 
easiest  way  out,  but  it  is  the  most  unfair  and  the  most  undesirable. 
Why  should  the  blind  be  considered  as  all  alike  and  why  should  we 
we  try  to  apply  a  group  solution  to  their  individual  problems.^*  Those 
who  have  lost  a  leg  do  not  thereby  become  a  clan.  And  I  believe  that 
it  was  a  Canadian  worker  for  the  blind  who  suggested  that  we  ask 
employers  if  they  would  refuse  jobs  to  all  red  heads  because  one  red 
head  failed.  First  and  foremost  we  must  recognize  that  the  blind  may 
have  in  common  the  loss  of  sight  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  as 
different  as  red  heads  or  as  the  member  of  any  other  group  of  people. 
And  our  first  responsibility  is  to  recognize  these  individual  differences 
in  our  program  of  placement. 

Each  blind  person  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  use  the  abilities  that 
he  has  in  a  gainful  way,  and  our  task  is  to  find  the  way.  This  means  a 
study  of  individual  abilities.  In  this  paper  I  cannot  go  into  the 
various  tests  and  means  of  determining  aptitudes  nor  the  varied  fields 
that  are  open  to  those  without  sight.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  sound 
judgment  is  needed  on  the  part  of  vocational  counselors,  placement 
officers  and  blind  individuals  themselves  as  to  the  fields  in  which  they 
should  seek  placement. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that  I  confront  is  the  number  of 
blind  people  who  have  been  encouraged  and  aided  to  continue  their 
studies  to  a  point  where  they  have  more  education  than  they  can  use. 
Many  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  blind  youth  a  kindness  when  they 
urge  him  to  go  to  college  or  a  professional  school,  or  when  they  seek  for 
scholarships  to  give  advanced  training  in  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  working  a  life-long  harm  to  many  so  helped.  Education 
beyond  assimilation  is  waste  and  to  elevate  a  handicapped  person 
beyond  the  level  where  practical  living  can  be  obtained  is  cruel. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  all  blind  people  must  be  content  with 
placement  in  the  trades  or  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  My  chief  point 
is  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  better  to  let  a  handicapped  person  struggle 
on  his  way  up  than  to  help  him  too  much.  If  he  has  the  ability  he  will 
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get  ahead  and  with  the  experience  of  achieving  his  education  he  will 
gain  strength  which  will  enable  him  to  find  a  way  to  use  it.  If  he  fails 
in  acquiring  an  education  he  at  least  falls  from  a  lower  pinnacle  than 
if  he  is  pushed  to  the  top  and  then  allowed  to  crash  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  also  a  sifting  process  and  as  each  one  finds  his  level  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  enable  him  to  find  work  commensurate  with 
his  abilities.  The  blind  person  has  the  right  to  demand  that  and  any- 
thing less  is  unfair  to  him  and  falling  short  of  our  goal. 

As  a  school  man  I  naturally  see  the  problem  of  placement  from 
that  point  of  view.  At  the  present  time  many  in  this  field  are  con- 
cerned over  whether  or  not  the  opportunities  for  work  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  blind  or  which  will  be  available  in  the  New  Deal  world  in 
which  we  live  justify  the  high  quality  of  schooling  which  we  give. 
For  one  hundred  years  we  have  striven  to  make  our  schools  com- 
parable with  the  best  in  the  land.  In  many  cases  opportunities  for 
education  are  more  easily  secured  by  blind  youth  than  by  the  seeing. 
I  think  that  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  at 
Perkins  who  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  that  we  give 
if  they  had  not  lost  their  sight.  If  these  superior  opportunities  are  to 
be  continued  they  must  be  justified  by  ample  opportunity  to  use  the 
training  provided. 

I  can  recall  a  boy  at  our  school  saying  that  he  was  glad  that  he 
was  blind  because  if  he  had  his  sight  he  would  probably  have  been  a 
truck  driver  like  his  father,  whereas  he  was  now  going  to  college.  I 
have  been  in  more  than  one  workshop  where  college  trained  men 
have  been  making  brooms  or  other  articles  calling  for  little  intel- 
lectual exercise.  I  do  not  cite  these  cases  as  arguments  against 
maintaining  our  present  educational  stand£U"ds,  but  merely  to  accent- 
tuate  the  importance  of  more  adequate  placement.  And  I  have  a 
conviction  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

I  stress  this  argument  at  this  time  because  sometimes  1  am  a  bit 
fearful  that  the  standards  may  be  let  down.  To  do  so  would  be  to  set 
back  the  onward  march  of  a  century.  When  our  pioneer  schools 
were  founded  it  was  with  a  conviction  that  through  education  the 
handicap  of  blindness  could  be  overcome  and  that  those  without 
sight  should  take  a  contributory  place  in  life.  Step  by  step,  year  by 
year,  we  have  raised  the  status  of  the  blind  until  those  principles  have 
become  generally  accepted.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  admit  that  the 
blind  man's  place  in  the  world  has  reached  its  zenith  and  that  from 
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now  on  it  will  be  on  the  wane.  In  fact,  I  refuse  to  accept,  even  this 
implication,  and  I  hold  to  the  possibility  that  with  intelligent  place- 
ment the  blind  still  have  something  to  contribute  and  that  we  are 
justified  in  giving  them  the  best  in  the  way  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  true  that  our  English  brothers  criticize  us  on  this  point. 
They  say  that  we  are  mistaken  when  we  look  upon  blindness  as  a 
school  handicap  and  not  as  a  life  handicap.  An  English  gentleman 
said  to  me  last  summer,  "You  feel  that  if  you  help  a  blind  person  to 
overcome  his  handicap  during  his  school  years  that  he  can  care  for 
himself  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  feel  that  blindness  is  a  life  handicap 
and  that  we  must  help  him  all  through  life".  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  realism  in  this  viewpoint  and  perhaps  we  may  have  to 
accept  it.  But  if  we  do  we  must  be  discriminating  in  the  form  of 
help  that  is  offered  to  the  person  without  sight.  This  again  is  too 
big  a  field  for  me  to  enter,  but  I  want  to  make  one  observation.  If 
help  is  necessary  it  should  be  rendered  according  to  individual  need 
and  it  should  not  be  given  in  a  way  that  destroys  the  incentive  to 
work.  Financial  aid  cannot  be  the  same  for  all  any  more  than  it  can 
be  given  as  categorical  relief.  In  this  area,  as  nowhere  else,  the  blind 
person's  self  respect  must  be  preserved. 

These  statements  lead  me  to  my  third  reason  for  a  positive 
answer  to  the  question  "why  placement.!^"  Earlier  in  this  paper  I 
said  "there  must  be  effective  placement  to  offset  the  present  trend 
toward  pensions  as  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  confronting 
the  blind  today."  This  reason  may  not  be  as  fundamental  as  it  is 
inmiediate.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  crisis  which  has  faced  work  for 
the  blind  in  half  a  century  is  the  increasing  provision  for  pensions. 
When  all  without  sight  are  assured  of  financial  aid  as  a  right  es- 
tablished as  the  law  of  the  land  by  virtue  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  any  other  legislation  the  whole  character  of  our  work  is  changed. 
My  basis  of  concern  is  that  I  feel  that  for  a  temporary  loss  we  are 
establishing  a  permanent  system  of  compensation. 

I  am  still  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  with  unproved 
economic  conditions  the  well-trained  hard  working,  aspiring  person 
without  sight  can  regain  some  of  the  losses  of  the  depression  even 
though  these  gains  come  later  to  him  than  to  his  seeing  fellow  worker. 
1  am  fearful  that  the  greater  facility  in  securing  financial  aid  will 
tempt  the  brethren  who  are  less  strong  to  take  this  way  out  rather 
than  the  good  old  fashioned  road  of  hard  work.    Earlier  I  stated  that 
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work  is  the  right  of  every  person.  The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true. 
The  avoidance  of  honest  work  is  wrong.  And  this  applies  to  both  the 
blind  and  the  seeing. 

Over  against  and  perhaps  over  and  above  the  possible  harm  that 
may  come  to  some,  and  the  help  that  others  may  gain,  is  the  danger 
that  increased  provision  for  pensions  will  become  the  employer's  alibi 
for  not  employing  handicapped  labor.  Employment  of  the  blind  is 
not  devoid  of  difficulties  and  looked  at  from  a  cold  business  point  of 
view  almost  any  employer  would  add  a  tidy  sum  to  his  taxes  for 
pensions  for  blind  people  if  he  can  thereby  free  himself  of  the  necessity 
of  employing  handicapped  workers.  Those  who  are  advocating  more 
and  larger  pensions  must  recognize  that  they  may  be  buying  ease  and 
security  for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  other  fellow's  desire  to  main- 
tain his  self-respect  by  earning  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
A  universal  pension  system  closes  the  door  of  self-respecting  employ- 
ment. 

And  as  I  have  written  in  another  article  "over  and  above  equip- 
ment and  costs,  is  the  undermining  of  ambition  and  the  frustration 
of  the  desire  of  blind  people  to  make  places  for  themselves  in  the 
seeing  world."  Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  educational  principle  of  contribution  and  of  building 
up  a  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  world  toward  the  blind 
will  not  lightly  suffer  this  change  which  would  bring  the  plight  of  the 
blind  back  to  where  it  was  a  century  ago. 

Effective,  helpful  placement  is  our  great  need  today  and  these 
are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  possible.  To  carry  it  through 
there  must  be  determination,  courage  and  conviction.  We  must 
sweep  away  the  defeatist  attitude  that  seems  to  be  thriving  in  some 
camps.  We  must  believe  in  the  blind,  in  their  abilities  and  their 
possibilities. 

Along  with  these  qualities  there  must  also  be  some  general  prin- 
ciples governing  our  efforts.  In  an  article  recently  written  on  voca- 
tional guidance  as  practiced  in  our  school  I  pointed  out  that  iii  our 
experience  "two  points  stand  out  in  considering  placement:  (1)  the 
blind  person  will  do  best  in  self-creative  and  seff-operative  positions, 
and  (2)  he  will  have  greater  success  in  communities  where  he  is  known 
and  where  people  will  assume  some  responsibility  for  him. 

"Both  of  these  points  are  open  to  question  from  an  academic 
point  of  view,  but  practically  they  must  stand  as  beacons  in  any  pro- 
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gram  of  guidance  which  hopes  to  achieve  its  goal.  Why  the  blind 
person  must  create  his  own  job  and  work  independently  is  not  so 
apparent  as  the  desirability  of  working  in  his  own  community,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  more  successful  than  placement  in  a 
group," 

More  recently  I  have  read  an  account  of  Walter  B.  Pitkin's  new 
book  on  "Careers  After  Forty."  It  would  seem  as  if  becoming  forty 
is  almost  to  be  rated  as  a  handicap.  Because  of  that  certain  principles 
which  Professor  Pitkin  cites  as  helpful  for  those  reaching  that  august 
age  may  be  considered  applicable  to  those  handicapped  by  impaired 
vision.  In  his  book  he  gives  four  general  rules  for  their  guidance: 
(1)  make  the  most  of  your  old  skills;  (2)  prefer  careers  which  utilize 
your  earlier  habits  and  attitudes;  (3)  stay  in  your  home  town  if  you 
can;  (4)  stick  to  personal  service  careers.  Perhaps  his  soundest  piece 
of  advice  is  for  older  job-seekers  to  emphasize  in  interviews  with  pro- 
spective employers  their  assets  of  experience,  reliability  and  judgment, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  compete  with  younger  folk  on  their  ground. 

"Careers  After  Forty"  only  touches,  of  course,  the  surface  of  a 
social  question  which  America  has  got  to  face  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  decades.  But  it  should  be  helpful,  not  only  to  those  on  the  shady 
side  of  two-score,  but  to  those  forward-looking  younger  folks  who 
will  in  time  have  to  face  the  problem  which  is  now  distressing  their 
elders. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  general  rules  of  Professor  Pitkin's  may 
be  considered  as  guiding  principles  for  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  placement. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  placement  is  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  public  to  be  ready  to  accept  blind  people  in  their 
employ,  and  to  give  them  consideration  not  because  of  their  infirmity 
but  because  of  their  ability.  We  should  ask  them  to  consider  not 
what  our  people  have  lost  but  what  they  have  to  contribute.  A 
blind  man  has  said  that  a  person  without  sight  labors  under  a  25  per 
cent  handicap  and  that  24  per  cent  is  the  attitude  of  the  seeing  world 
toward  him.  We  have  a  task  and  a  responsibility  to  prepare  the  seeing 
world  to  give  the  blind  man  a  chance. 

The  seeing  world  is  quite  ready  to  pity  the  blind  but  we  do  not 
want  that.  It  is  eager  to  work  for  the  blind  and  while  most  of  this 
is  well  intentioned  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  placement.  The 
general  public  is  v^ilhng  to  give  generously  for  those  without  sight  as 
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witness  the  funds  easily  raised  by  organizations  helping  the 
sightless,  the  large  grants  in  Congress  and  the  great  appropriations 
for  pensions,  but  all  these  are  efforts  to  ameliorate  a  social  situation 
which  in  large  measure  should  not  exist.  We  must  ask  that  the  same 
readiness  to  help  and  the  same  generosity  be  extended  in  the  more 
practical  and  more  desirable  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  give  to 
the  blind  the  right  to  work  and  the  opportunity  to  take  a  self-respect- 
ing and  contributory  place  in  life. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  for  our  people  this  higher  place  in  the 
daily  life  of  our  times  the  blind  themselves  have  an  important  part 
to  play.  They  must  have  the  ability  and  the  determination  to 
measure  up  to  the  placement  agent's  claim  for  them.  They  must 
not  let  down  those  who  are  working  for  them.  At  Perkins  we  tell  our 
pupils  that  to  win  success  they  must  be  able  to  do  their  jobs  just  a 
bit  better  than  the  seeing  men  who  are  always  ready  to  step  into  their 
places.  We  tell  them  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  awkward 
mannerisms,  to  be  slack  in  their  manners  or  slovenly  in  their  appear- 
ance. After  all  they  have  a  handicap  and  they  must  compensate  for 
it  by  being  superior  in  other  ways. 

There  are  many  today  who  feel  that  the  blind  no  longer  have  a 
place  in  our  economic  world.  They  will  set  aside  those  without  sight 
and  bury  them  alive  if  the  blind  will  allow  it.  The  situation  reminds 
me  of  a  story  about  an  old  blind  horse  which  I  heard. 

A  farmer  had  a  horse  which  had  outlived  his  usefulness  because 
he  was  old  and  blind.  One  day  he  fell  into  an  old  well.  The  farmer 
looked  in  and  saw  him  standing  deep  in  the  water.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  way  to  get  the  horse  out.  As  he  was  quite  useless,  and  the  well 
abandoned  and  dangerous,  the  farmer  ordered  his  men  to  fill  up  the 
well  and  leave  the  horse  buried  in  it. 

The  men  began  to  shovel  dirt  into  the  well.  But  the  horse  was 
not  willing  to  be  buried.  When  the  dirt  began  to  pour  in  upon  him 
he  began  to  shake  it  off  and  tread  it  under  foot.  As  the  well  was 
filled  up  the  horse  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  when 
the  men  finished  their  task  the  horse  walked  out  into  the  pasture 
ready  to  do  his  day's  work. 

Are  we  willing  to  be  buried  or  are  we  able  to  use  the  means  by 
which  our  enemies  would  bury  us  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  have  a 
conviction  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  blind  will  be  like  the  old  horse 
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and  we  shall  find  them  frisking  in  the  pasture  ready  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  day  as  opportunity  opens  in  the  better  times  that  are  to 
come.  It  is  because  of  that  conviction  that  I  dare  argue  in  an  affirma- 
tive way  the  question  "Why  Placement?" 
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SUMMARIES  OF 
GROUP  MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING  CITY- 
WIDE,  COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS 
OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  TECH- 
NICAL STAFFS  OF  WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 

At  the  meeting  on  June  29th  of  Administrative  Heads  of  Agencies 
doing  City- Wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind,  there  was 
an  attendance  of  146,  although  but  thirty-six  persons  who  were 
present  were  professionally  associated  with  this  particular  group. 
Three  of  the  four  papers  were  given  as  scheduled,  and  there  was  a 
lively  discussion  after  each. 

A  number  of  suggestions  were  made,  among  them  one  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  a  department  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  to  which 
items  concerning  employment  could  be  sent.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  Miss  McKay,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook,  and  she 
stated  that  under  the  heading  "Vocational  Notes,"  she  would  be 
happy  to  print  such  material,  and  agreed  that  a  report  on  unusual 
work  as  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  helpful. 

The  paper  on  Summer  Camps  for  the  Blind  was  held  over  until 
a  later  meeting  of  the  group,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Adickes,  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes  presented  the  matter  and  led  the  discussion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman 
Violet  L.  Pogue,  Secretary 

The  meeting  of  Education,  Section  2,  group  was  held  in  Hall  "B" 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  29,  with  Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  principal  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  in  the  chair. 
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Two  interesting  addresses  were  given,  H,  J.  Vallentyne,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  Ontario, 
told  of  the  work  being  done  now  in  his  school  and  what  it  is  hoped  to 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future.  His  subject  was  "The  Aims  and  Objects 
of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind." 

Dr.  Eleanor  G.  Brown  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  spoke  on  "The  Value 
of  a  Talking  Book  Machine."  A  lively  discussion  followed,  finally 
taking  the  form  of  an  informal  resolution:  "That  there  should  be 
more  talking  book  records  made  from  modern  fiction  and  other  enter- 
taining literature." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Violet  L.  Pogue,  Secretary 


LIBRARIANS  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  SEEING 

*S.  C.  Swift,  LL.D.  Chairman 

The  Librarians  met  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  S.  C.  Swift, 
Toronto,  in  the  chair. 

Before  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  was  introduced,  the 
chairman  reported  the  death,  on  June  6,  of  Mrs.  Liborio  DeUino  of 
Philadelphia,  a  long-time  and  valued  member  of  the  profession.  The 
following  resolution  of  sympathy  was  adopted  and  copies  ordered 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Delfino  and  the  deceased's  chief: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we,  in  Sectional  Meeting  of 
Librarians  and  Others  Interested  in  Library  Work  for  the 
Blind,  assembled  this  29th  day  of  June,  1937,  at  the  Seven- 
teenth Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada,  deeply  re- 
gret to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Emma  Delfino  of 
Philadelphia,  on  June  6,  1937. 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  a  pioneer  in  library  work  for  the  blind 
and  a  member  of  this  association  for  many  years.  Her 
passing  is  a  great  loss. 
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W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Delfino's  work, 
and  joins  with  us  in  these  expressions  of  regret. 

Librarians  for  the  blind  will  long  feel  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Delfino 
whose  intelligent  understanding  and  tireless  energy  did  much  to  make 
our  work  a  great  and  growing  force  for  good. 

Two  papers  were  read  and  discussed:  The  Influence  of  the 
Talking  Book  on  Library  Work  for  the  Blind,  by  Carl  Christensen, 
assistant  librarian,  Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Mich.;  The 
Place  and  Influence  of  Handcopied  Books  in  Library  Work,  by  Miss 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  discussions  were  informal  and  interesting.  It  was  thought 
that  the  Talking  Book  would  not  be  a  serious  threat  to  embossed 
reading  but  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  indifferently 
equipped  finger-reader  and  him  who  knew  no  embossed  system  or 
who  was  too  old  or  infirm  to  read.  It  was  also  realized  that  a  uni- 
form method  of  recording  loans  of  these  new  books  must  be  evolved 
if  our  records  are  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  a  statistical  way.  There 
is  too  much  diversity  in  this  respect  at  present. 

The  transcribed  book  was  recognized  as  of  immense  influence  in 
our  work,  especially  as  a  help  to  the  home  teacher  on  account  of  its 
more  prominent  and  longer-lived  dot,  as  also  because  it  is  a  proof  to 
the  discouraged  and  lonely  newly-blinded  pupil  that  someone  was 
really  interested  in  him ;  and  of  even  greater  value  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  blind  students  who  so  often  require  texts  unprocurable 
in  press-braille  form.  In  this  field  a  great  future  was  predicted,  re- 
sulting in  the  creation  of  one  or  more  special  libraries  of  hand-tran- 
scribed books. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  home  teacher  on  library 
activities  closed  the  meeting.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  home  teacher  could  and  should  be,  and  in  reality  is  a  genu- 
inely important  factor  in  adding  to  the  list  of  librsuy  patrons  and 
increasing  loans  of  books. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*S.  C.  Swift,  Chairman 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SIGHT- 
SAVING  CLASSES,  TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SIGHT- 
SAVING  CLASSES  AND  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS  ENGAGED  IN  WORK  FOR  PREVENTION 
OR  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION 

Audrey  M.  Hay  den,  Chairman 
Helen  B.  Jones,  Secretary 

The  group  met  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  29,  with  Miss  Audrey 
M.  Hayden  of  Chicago  as  the  presiding  officer. 

The  following  papers  were  given: 

A  Medical  Social  Worker  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller,  secretary, 
Ontario  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

How  May  We  Better  Inform  Physicians  and  Educators  of  the 
Importance  of  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
managing  director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York. 

As  Miss  Ida  E.  Bidgeway  of  Massachusetts  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  nor  send  a  copy  of  her  paper  on  the  Value  of  Publicity  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject 
led  by  the  chairman. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  there  was  marked  interest  in  the  papers 
presented  and  the  discussions  were  lively  and  stimulating. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Helen  B.  Jones,  Secretary 


HOME  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  SOCIAL 

WORKERS  OTHER  THAN  HOME  TEACHERS 

DOING  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Adaline  Buenzi,  Chairman 
*Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Secretary 

Three  papers  were  presented  deaUng  with  home  teaching  and 
social  case  work. 

Miss  Scott,  in  charge  of  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Work  in 
Newfoundland,  gave  a  most  interesting  paper  regarding  her  work. 
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She  described  modes  of  living,  travel,  and  social  customs.  Although 
there  are  only  225  visually  handicapped  individuals  living  in  New- 
foundland, the  scattered  population  makes  it  difiQcult  to  visit  them 
often.  The  methods  of  teaching  and  social  case  work  are  the  same 
as  in  any  community. 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  gave  a  most  constructive  discussion  on  the 
most  effective  means  of  teaching  Braille.  She  dealt  with  cases  of 
visually  handicapped  individuals  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Miss 
Mead  stated  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  teach  those  who  have  recently 
lost  their  sight,  and  whose  sense  of  touch  is  not  keen.  She  made  a 
helpful  suggestion,  that  blocks  might  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
Braille  letters,  or  kindergarten  beads  might  be  placed  on  parallel 
wires  and  moved  into  position. 

Miss  Irene  Jones,  home  teacher  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  gave  a 
paper  on  Spirituality  and  Religion  as  a  Motivating  Force  in  Braille 
Reading.  Many  individuEds  who  lose  their  sight  feel  that  they  are 
cut  off  from  reading  the  type  of  material  they  have  enjoyed  when 
they  could  see.  When  they  are  informed  that  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  literature  is  produced  in  Braille,  it  is  an  incentive  for  them 
to  learn  the  raised  type.  Many  individuals  may  again  take  an  active 
part  in  their  church  work. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  there  is  not 
enough  reading  matter  in  Grade  One  for  the  adult  individual  learn- 
ing Braille,  which  can  be  used  during  the  transitional  period  from 
Grade  One  and  a  Half.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  give  instruction 
in  Grade  Two  until  considerable  time  has  been  spent  on  Grade  One 
and  a  HaK.  The  Standard  Braille  Series,  a  Braille  primer,  which  has 
been  compiled  by  a  Home  Teachers'  Committee  in  Illinois,  is  now 
being  used  by  four  states,  and  has  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

A  discussion  on  handicrafts  followed,  and  teachers  were  re- 
quested to  send  samples  and  directions  to  the  chairman,  Miss  Ruenzi, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  3853  Lindell  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

*Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Acting  Secretary 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING  NATION- 
WIDE OR  STATE-WIDE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  SUCH  AGENCIES 
NOT  OTHERWISE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  ANY  PROFESSION- 
AL GROUP 

*William  H.  McCarthy,  Chairman 
William  E.  Bartram,  Secretary 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  W.  H.  McCarthy,  chairman; 
and,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  Mr.  McCarthy  introduced  M.  C. 
Robinson,  superintendent,  Western  Division,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  who  submitted  a  paper 
on  "Occupational  Welfare  for  the  Blind".  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper  the  point  was  raised  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  workers  toward 
payments  received  under  the  assistance  schedule.  Mr.  Robinson 
stated  that  their  workers  regarded  the  payment  as  an  "allowance" 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  that  those  efficient  enough  to  earn  a  real  wage 
should  be  absorbed  into  other  occupations,  such  as  stands.  He 
averred  further  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  organization  to  look 
upon  a  "guiding  allowance"  as  a  wage,  and  that  no  more  was  spent 
on  those  employed  than  on  those  not  employed — the  significant  point 
being  that  the  actual  earnings  of  those  employed  were  added  on  to 
the  allowance,  up  to  an  established  maximum. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  on  the  function  of  the  "centers",  Mr. 
Robinson  stated  that  the  centers  were  used  as  recruiting  depots, 
turning  out  the  competent  into  gainful  employment  fields  and  retain- 
ing those  not  fit  for  competition.  Mr.  Salmon  asked  whether  there 
was  a  choice  given  the  client  between  placement  in  the  training  center 
or  acceptance  of  public  assistance.  The  speaker  replied  that  aug- 
mentation policy  was  usually  sufficient  to  encourage  acceptance  of 
assignment  to  the  training  center.  However,  acceptance  was  not 
mandatory  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  client  to  re- 
ceive public  assistance.  Mr.  Salmon  inquired  further  as  to  whether 
the  money  from  the  public  assistance  fund  was  given  direct  to  the 
client.  Mr.  Robinson  indicated  that  this  was  the  practice.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  a  specific  "maximum 
payment",  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  whatever  public  assistance 
maximimi  was  established  in  the  center  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
public  assistance  and  earnings  combined.    The  non-producer  receives 
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one-fourth  of  the  maximum  allowance,  and  as  he  becomes  a  producer 
thie  allowance  increases.  Finally,  Mr.  Salmon  asked  if  this  program 
was  carried  on  under  a  legal  mandate.  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that 
there  was  no  legal  mandate  and  that  the  entire  program  was  based 
on  voluntary  agreement  between  the  organization  and  its  clients. 
Mr.  Lewis  asked  who  certified  the  amount  of  public  assistance,  and 
was  advised  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  the  amount  was  standardized.  Mr. 
McCallom  asked  whether  public  assistance  was  available  to  employees 
in  private  industry.  Mr.  Robinson  replied  that  it  was  not,  if  the 
earnings  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  public  assistance  standard. 
This  raised  an  immediate  inquiry  as  to  whether  payment  without 
earnings,  in  an  amount  equal  to  earnings,  might  not  discourage  initia- 
tive, and  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  the  emphasis  of  the  program  was 
on  health  needs  and  social  adjustment,  and  that  maximum  produc- 
tivity was  not  sought;  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  organization 
that  the  average  blind  person  was  not  equipped  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  the  piece-work  system — that  his  nervous  system  would  not 
stand  the  strain — ^but  in  those  rare  instances  where  a  blind  person 
could  operate  successfully  in  such  a  system,  that  definitely  established 
his  right  to  employment  in  private  industry. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  who 
submitted  a  paper  on  "Mental  Hygiene  and  its  Application  to  the 
Blind".  Discussion  of  the  paper  being  permitted  by  the  chair,  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  ways  of  getting  the  aid  of  psychiatrists. 
Miss  Maxfield  stated  that  the  American  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
should  be  approached.  She  stated  further  that  it  was  her  belief  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  specialized  training  for  the  blind — 
that  such  service  would  require  special  technique — and  that  it  was 
firmly  recognized  that  there  was  grave  danger  in  over-confidence  on 
the  part  of  psychologists  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of  a  categorical 
group.  Dr.  Owens  inquired  as  to  the  distinction  between  psycho- 
logists and  psychiatrists.  Miss  Maxfield  replied  that  a  psychologist 
deals  with  the  normal ;  a  psychiatrist  with  the  abnormal.  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  special  training  in  psychology  should 
be  given  all  workers  for  the  blind  engaged  in  treatment  of  personal 
problems,  Miss  Maxfield  rephed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Lewis  in- 
quired as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  clinics  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  reference  was  made  by  the  secretary  to  the  Ohio  plan, 
recently  authorized  by  legislative  action,  but  not  yet  in  operation. 
Miss  Maxfield  declared  that  out-patient  cUnics  would  serve  to  reduce 
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the  problem  of  treatment  of  mental  deficiency  amongst  the  blind 
only  in  the  proportion  that  special  techniques  were  available  in  these 
clinics.  Referring  once  more  to  a  program  of  special  training,  she 
indicated  her  belief  in  the  ability  of  leading  psychiatrists  to  assist  in 
the  formulation  of  instructional  policies.  In  response  to  a  question 
on  the  scope  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes'  activity,  Miss  Maxfield  stated 
that  he  had  not  specialized  in  any  extensive  fashion.  Mr.  McCallom, 
being  recognized  by  the  chair,  stated  that  the  Hayes  revision  of  the 
Terman  test  given  to  the  blind  children  in  the  Kansas  school  had 
demonstrated  a  high  attainment  level,  quoting  the  figures  of  fourteen 
years  mental  age  as  against  ten  years  chronological  age,  and  asked 
if  this  might  not  in  some  fashion  account  for  the  maladjustments 
present  in  the  group.  Miss  Maxfield,  in  response,  stated  that  it 
was  often  the  fault  of  school  personnel  that  maladjustments  were 
permitted  to  exist,  and  she  cited  an  instance  in  one  residential  school 
where  a  change  in  the  faculty  administration  brought  about  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  students'  attitudes.  The  secretary 
interrupted  to  ask  why  so  many  high  medians  had  been  reported 
in  testing  blind  children.  Miss  Sargent,  of  Overbrook,  stated  that 
in  using  the  Hayes  revision  of  the  Binet  test  since  1922,  the  median 
had  been  86-96,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes  wondered  at  the  high 
medians  in  the  middle  west.  In  response  to  a  statement  from 
the  audience  that  the  serious  problem  was  amongst  adults,  Miss  Max- 
field replied  that  this  was  true,  but  that  the  conditions  there  are 
established,  and  while  techniques  may  be  divised  for  treatment, 
preventive  work  must  be  done  with  school  children.  "Certainly," 
she  stated,  "there  should  be  training  for  workers  with  adults,  as  well." 

The  chairman  thanked  Miss  Maxfield  for  her  exCeUent  sugges- 
tions and  recognized  Mrs.  Hardin,  who  moved  that  the  group  petition 
the  resolution  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  to  draft  and  present  to  the 
convention  a  resolution  requesting  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
to  make  provision  for  special  needs  in  work  for  blind  and  public 
assistance  services  to  the  blind  by  adding  to  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Public  Assistance  Division  a  consultant  on  mental  hygiene.  Sec- 
onded by  Mr.  McCallom,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Owens,  being  recognized  by  the  chair,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  by  the  chairman  to  draft  and  submit  such  a 
petition  to  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  ap- 
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pointed  the  secretary,  Miss  Maxfield  and  Mr.  McCallom  to  prepare 
and  present  the  request  of  the  group. 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Murray  B.  Allen,  who  presented 
a  paper  on  "Leisure  Time'  Activity".  The  chairman  expressed  the 
approval  of  the  group  on  the  splendid  philosophies  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Allen,  and,  offering  apologies  for  the  inability  of  Dr.  Cheek  to  be  pre- 
sent to  discuss  the  topic  assigned  to  her — "Personnel  Standards", 
adjourned  the  meeting  without  motion. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

William  E.  Bartram,  Secretary 

Note:  Attendance  recorded — 75 

Estimated  number  not  registering — 15 
Duration  of  meeting — 2  hours 


PLACEMENT  AGENTS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

*C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
F.  A.  Wrench,  Secretary 

The  round  table  program  was  opened  Thursday  afternoon,^ 
July  1,  at  2  o'clock  by  C.  L.  Broun,  chairman,  who  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  several  papers  on  place- 
ment work  among  the  blind.  Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson,  associate  in 
guidance  and  personnel.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
was  present  to  lead  the  discussion  of  the  papers. 

G.  E.  Wise  of  Virginia  presented  a  paper  on  Qualifications  of  a 
Placement  Agent.  After  a  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Anderson 
the  secretary  was  asked  to  read  the  paper  of  Douglas  Strong  on 
Training  of  Stand  Operators.  This  subject  was  then  discussed.  The 
next  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Perkins 
Institution  on  Why  Placement. 

John  A.  Kratz,  chief.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  being  unavoidably  absent  J.  F. 
Clunk  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  Randolph  Sheppard  Bill 
pertaining  to  placement  and  federal  stands.    Mr.  Clunk  urged  that 
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all  placement  agents  be  very  careful  in  selecting  operators  for  these 
stands  as  the  impression  which  will  be  made  upon  the  public  by  them 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  future  of  placement  work  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  also  asked  that  all  state  agencies  for  the  blind  endeavor 
to  select  some  qualified  blind  person  and  recommend  this  person 
to  the  state  agency  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Bill,  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  blind  placement  agent 
in  each  state. 

After  much  discussion  J.  F.  Clunk  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions  regarding  the  furtherance  of  placement  work  among  the 
blind.  This  committee  was  composed  of  J.  F.  Clunk,  Dr.  Roy  N. 
Anderson  and  G.  H.  Nickeson.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

Frank  A.  Wrench,  Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND 
DAY  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 
J.  C.  Lysen,  Secretary 

Administrative  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind,  present  at  this  conference,  have  held  several  typical  round 
table  discussions.  One  of  these  was  appropiately  entitled  Perplexities 
of  School  Superintendents.  Subjects  ranged  from  new  developments 
in  teaching  methods  to  character  building.  Enough  topics  were  con- 
sidered to  assure  lively  discussions  for  several  conventions  to  come. 

Members  of  this  group  in  convention  have  attended  a  majority 
of  discussions  which  supplemented  the  general  meetings.  Every  sub- 
ject in  a  conference  such  as  this  touches  and  influences  school  life  at 
some  point  or  other.  The  undersigned  is  safe  in  saying  that  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  of  valuable  ideas  for  men  and  women  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  and  teaching  blind 
children. 
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As  previously  reported  to  the  convention  secretary,  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell  was  named  permanent  chairman  of  Section  One  of  the  Edu- 
cational group;  the  undersigned,  secretary;  and  Robert  Lambert, 
member  of  the  executive  conmiittee. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

J.  C.  Lysen,  Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 

AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  PUBLISHING  FOR  THE 

BLIND  BY  ANY  PROCESS 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Alan  T.  Hunt,  Secretary 

The  meeting  was  convened  at  2:10  P.  M.  on  July  1  in  Room  D. 

Present:  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  F.  A.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bolina  B. 
Barney,  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  Franklin  Dean, 
Jr.,  A.  C.  EUis,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Alan  T.  Hunt,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Smith. 

Others  present  but  not  listed  as  members  of  the  section  included: 
Carl  Allensworth,  Benjamin  Berinstein,  Miss  Eleanor  Brown,  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Miss  Virginia  Genovino,  Miss 
Marjorie  Hooper,  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  S.  C.  Swift, 
Harris  Turner. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  first  topic,  that  of  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  style  book  for  Standard  English 
Braille,  Grade  H,  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Dean  stated  that  he  considered  that  at  present  there  is  suffi- 
cient uniformity. 

Mr.  Berinstein  stated  as  his  opinion  that  the  present  practice  of 
the  presses  is  not  uniform,  and  that  Braille  is  becoming  more  and  more 
involved  in  inconsistencies,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  reading  and  the 
expense  of  production.  It  is  not  apparent  therefore  that  a  uniform 
style  book  is  possible  until  certain  basic  revisions  of  the  rules  are  made. 
The  word  lists  and  rules  issued  to  the  presses  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  not  in  conformity  with  the  British  practice.    He  suggested 
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a  conference  of  British  and  American  Brailiists  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  uniformity. 

Miss  Hoyt  stated  that  the  Library  of  Congress  rules  for  Grade  II 
follow  the  handbook  issued  by  the  joint  committee.  Although  she 
has  always  favored  full  syllabication,  Miss  Hoyt  deplored  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  the  syllable  division  in  different  editions  of  the  same 
dictionary. 

Mr.  Berinstein  stated  that  Rule  34  of  the  handbook  is  not  clear 
and  cannot  therefore  be  interpreted  with  uniformity. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
would  prefer  full  conformity  with  the  British  practice. 

Mr.  Eagar  stated  that  some  English  Brailiists  do  not  agree  with 
the  rules  for  Standard  English  Braille,  and  that  the  difference  between 
British  and  American  Braille  is  now  so  small  that  readers  have  no 
trouble  in  reading  books  from  both  countries.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Bhnd  has  a  practice  committee  which  reviews  practices 
in  writing  and  settles  point  of  divergence  to  decrease  non-uniformity 
in  its  publications. 

Mr.  Atkinson  asked  if  this  conomittee  could  report  on  its  work 
and  decisions  to  the  American  presses. 

Mr.  Eagar  stated  that  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Berinstein  suggested  that  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  be  requested  to  create  a  committee  of  expert  American, 
Brailiists  and  consult  with  it  on  questions  of  practice,  and  that  such 
a  committee  consult  with  the  British  committee. 

Mr.  Elhs  asked  Mr.  Eagar  if  the  British  type  committee  might 
not  revise  the  wording  of  Rule  34  to  eliminate  the  words  "well-defined 
syllable  divisions"  and  substitute  words  which  would  make  the  rule 
more  defmite. 

Mr.  Eagar  stated  that  such  a  change  might  not  be  acceptable  and 
might  tend  to  increase  dissimilarity,  but  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can committees  might  work  to  decrease  the  dissimilarities  in  practice 
in  individual  cases. 

Miss  Foley  gave  as  her  opinion  that  the  readers  are  not  as  greatly 
concerned  about  dissimjlarity  as  the  printers. 
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Mr.  Swift  questioned  the  possibility  of  using  concurrently  two 
systems  of  syllabication,  etymological  and  by  pronunciation. 

Miss  Hoyt  questioned  whether  or  not  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
still  exists  as  an  authorized  type  and  stated  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
made  some  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  Berinstein  stated  that  Grade  One  and  a  Half  still  exists,  un- 
changed except  for  the  position  of  the  dollar  sign,  as  an  authorized 
type.  He  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Red  Cross  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  grade. 

Miss  Hoyt  stated  that  changes  had  been  made  only  where  the 
former  rules  did  not  cover,  and  that  the  Red  Cross  uses,  for  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  the  first  nineteen  rules  (Grade  One  rules)  of  the  Standard 
English  Braille  pamphlet. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  standardization  of  workman- 
ship and  materials  used  by  the  presses  in  the  manufacture  of  Braille 
and  Moon  books  for  the  United  States  Government  was  discussed. 

Miss  Hoyt  reported  that  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  paper 
used  in  Moon  books  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  asked 
if  the  paper  used  by  the  British  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Atkinson  stated  that  the  British  materials  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States. 

Discussion  followed  which  indicated  the  general  opinion  that 
British  Moon  print  is  superior  because  of  the  higher  letters  produced 
by  the  use  of  type  rather  than  plates. 

Mr.  Eagar  stated  that  changes  in  materials  used  for  Braille 
publications  are  contemplated  by  the  British. 

The  question  of  the  maintenance  of  standard  page  and  volume 
size  now  used  by  American  presses  for  literature  in  Grade  H,  inter- 
pointed,  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Swift  stated  that  American  books  are  considered  too  thick 
in  Canada,  and  that  120  to  140  pages  is  ideal.  The  books  of  200  pages 
or  more  do  not  stand  up  well  in  use. 

Miss  Foley  agreed  that  the  larger  books  are  more  easily  damaged 
in  use. 
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Mr.  Berinstein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
bindings  affect  the  life  of  a  book,  and  stated  that  the  bindings  of  some 
United  States  presses  are  inferior. 

Mr.  Swift  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  small  volume  bound  in 
heavy  paper  cover  and  thread  sewed  is  best. 

Mr.  Ellis  stated  that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  discontinued  the  use  of  wire  in  binding.  He  proposed  for  reasons 
of  economy  the  adoption  of  the  British  page  size. 

Mr.  Eagar  stated  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  bind  some  books  in  cheap  paper  covers  and  furnish  a  con- 
tainer for  the  protection  of  the  book  and  cover. 

Mr.  Irwin  stated  that  the  page  size  in  use  in  the  United  States 
was  adopted  after  tests  of  100  readers  had  been  made  to  determine 
the  maximum  extension  of  the  arm  in  reading  without  undue  fatigue. 

Mr.  Atkinson  confirmed  Mr.  Irwin's  statement  and  stated  that 
in  addition  there  was  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  sufficient  information  fully  to  sustain  the  adoption  of 
the  size  of  page  used  by  American  presses  for  books  in  interpoint 
print ;  and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  would  regret  very  keenly 
a  ruUng  that  would  in  effect  change  the  size  of  this  page  to  the  Brit- 
ish page  size. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  talking  book  on  Braille  reading 
was  discussed. 

Mr.  Ellis  reported  that  of  700  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
readers  of  the  Readers  Digest,  approximately  400  indicated  preference 
for  an  edition  on  records,  and  the  remainder  indicated  preference 
for  the  present  Braille  edition. 

Mr.  Berinstein  spoke  on  the  need  of  greater  incentives  to  read, 
and  cited  the  Readers  Digest  as  an  example  of  such  incentive. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:40  P.  M. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

Alan  T.  Hunt,  Secretary 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS; 

DINNER  MEETING; 

PRESENTATIONS;  ETC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  BLIND 

*Adelia  M.  Hoyt 
Director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross 

To  the  average  person  the  American  Red  Cross  symbolizes  help 
in  time  of  war  or  in  other  great  public  disasters.  Comparatively  few 
know  that  there  are  in  the  Red  Cross  nine  branches  of  Volunteer  Ser- 
vice, working  under  the  direction  of  that  great  leader  and  humani- 
tarian, Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman.  For  thirty-seven  years  Miss 
Boardman  has  given  freely  of  her  time,  strength  and  talent,  in  per- 
fecting a  Volunteer  Service,  wherein  men  and  women  are  trained  to 
give,  as  she  has  given,  their  best  in  whatever  they  undertake. 

In  1918,  the  blinded  soldiers  returned  to  face  life  under  new  and 
strange  conditions.  It  was  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  known  as 
Evergreen,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  that  they  first  learned  that  there 
was  still  something  to  live  for,  a  chance  to  lead  a  useful  and  happy 
life.  After  the  government  took  over  the  main  work  of  Evergreen, 
the  Red  Cross  continued  to  look  after  the  men  in  recreation  and  social 
adjustments,  and  had  charge  of  the  Library.  One  of  the  first  attempts 
on  their  behalf  was  to  teach  them  Braille.  Because  there  was  so 
little  for  them  to  read,  a  few  Red  Cross  volunteers  conceived  the  idea 
of  learning  Braille,  in  order  to  copy  material  which  would  attract 
these  newly  blinded  men.  Their  efforts  were  successful  and  soon 
many  were  reading  for  themselves,  and  this  proved  the  first  step  in 
their  rehabilitation.  In  these  days  they  might  have  been  giving 
Talking  Book  machines  and  could  sit  down  and  listen  to  books  on 
records,  but  I  wonder  if  the  effort  to  master  Braille  was  not  beneficial 
in  stimulating  the  mind,  cultivating  the  touch,  and  training  the  fingers 
to  take  the  place  of  eyes,  wherever  possible. 

News  travels  fast  in  the  world  of  the  blind,  and  civilian  touch 
readers  began  to  hear  of  books  that  were  different  from  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed — books  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — for  volun- 
teers in  this  field  increased  rapidly.  In  1921,  the  American  Red  Cross 
made  Braille  a  part  of  its  peace-time  program.  Mrs.  Gertrude  T. 
Rider,  then  in  charge  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  was  made  Director  of  Braille  Transcribing,  conducted  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  co-operation  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Library.  In  time  it  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  nine  branches  of  Volunteer  Service.    In  1925,  Evergreen 
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was  closed  and  the  blinded  soldiers  went  to  their  various  homes. 
Hand-copied  books  began  going  into  all  the  libraries  of  the  country. 
From  that  time  on,  the  growth  of  Braille  Transcribing  was  phe- 
nomenal, and  it  has  had  an  influence  on  every  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind.  From  the  small  group  of  volunteers  in  1921,  it  numbers  today 
an  army  of  men  and  women,  representing  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  some  of  its  insular  possessions.  They  have  contributed 
thousands  of  good  books  to  libraries;  they  have  aided  students  in 
quest  of  higher  education ;  they  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
books  which  have  helped  them  on  to  success  in  business  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Not  content  with  single  copy  books  and  finding  Braille  printing 
still  expensive,  the  Red  Cross  volunteers  developed  what  is  known  as 
the  adapted  Garin  Process.  By  this  method  a  sheet  of  hand-copied 
Braille  may  be  converted  into  a  paper  plate,  so  hard  and  firm  that 
hundreds  of  copies  can  be  printed  from  it.  Books  produced  in  this 
way  are  called  "duplicated  books."  While  the  dots  are  not  as  high 
and  may  not  wear  as  well  as  those  made  by  single  copy  or  from  metal 
plates,  yet  they  have  improved  with  time,  and  since  such  books  are 
offered  to  libraries  at  the  cost  of  materials  only,  they  have  been  gener- 
ally welcome.  There  are  so  many  attractive  books  for  children  these 
days  which  are  denied  to  our  little  folks.  To  meet  this  need,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  thousands  of  delightful 
stories  for  children  have  been  printed  by  the  Garin  Process,  put  in 
attractive  covers  by  sighted  Juniors,  and  presented  as  individual 
gifts  to  children  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Calendars,  booklets,  and 
greeting  cards  of  all  kinds  are  also  made  and  freely  distributed. 

Finding  that  many  libraries  were  unable  to  bind  these  hand- 
copied  manuscripts,  volunteer  bookbinding  units  were  set  up.  More 
than  a  dozen  Red  Cross  chapters  are  carrying  on  this  line  of  activity 
and  much  of  their  output  would  do  credit  to  professionals.  Last 
year,  Red  Cross  volunteers  transcribed  in  single  copy  and  presented 
to  libraries,  938  titles,  making  3,044  volumes.  From  the  Garin 
Process  and  metal  plates  used  by  some  Red  Cross  chapters,  770  books 
were  printed,  making  3,073  volumes,  exclusive  of  children's  stories. 
Of  all  these,  volunteers  bound  3,183  volumes. 

We  all  realize  that  the  need  for  hand-copied  Braille  is  not  the 
same  as  in  1918  or  1921,  or  even  in  1925.  The  cost  of  Braille  printing 
has  been  greatly  reduced.    Federal  appropriations  for  the  production 
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of  Braille  books  has  made  it  possible  for  libraries  to  have  an  abun 
dance  of  these,  without  charge.  The  Talking  Book,  while  increasing 
the  number  of  readers,  has  no  doubt  tended  somewhat  to  reduce  the 
circulation  of  Braille  books,  and  yet  we  feel  that  in  time  these  fluc- 
tuations will  become  stabilized.  The  publication  of  more  books  in 
ink-print  has  not  seemed  to  diminish  the  calls  for  them.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  will  be  true  of  blind  readers.  The  more  there  is  to  read,  the 
greater  the  incentive. 

Braille  transcribing  has  become  a  specialized  service.  Every- 
where the  blind  know  that  they  may  call  on  their  Bed  Cross  friends 
for  whatever  they  need  in  Braille,  whether  it  be  a  text-book  in  a 
foreign  language,  or  on  law,  insurance,  radio,  music,  handicraft, 
cookbooks,  letters,  or  whatever  the  individual  requires  in  Braille. 
If  it  is  a  rush  order,  the  transcriber  lays  aside  everything  else  to  com- 
plete the  work  at  a  given  time.  Of  late,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
comply  with  all  the  requests,  for  they  are  increasing  in  number  and 
frequency. 

While  the  primary  object  of  this  Bed  Cross  Braille  Service  has 
been  the  transcribing  of  books  for  libraries  and  for  students  and  in- 
dividuals, yet  out  of  it  and  because  of  it,  there  has  come  a  multitude 
of  benefits  to  our  people.  Each  page  of  hand-copied  Braille  that  goes 
into  a  library  collection  is  carefully  proofread  by  blind  readers,  trained 
and  certified  by  the  Bed  Cross.  For  their  work  they  receive  a  small 
compensation  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  living  wage,  yet  it 
helps  greatly  to  supplement  other  incomes.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  National  Bed  Cross,  its  various  chapters  and  individual 
volunteers,  pay  to  these  blind  people  as  proofreaders,  instructors  and 
supervisors,  approximately  $12,000  a  year.  This  constitutes  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  this  Bed  Cross  Braille  service. 

The  volunteers  who  take  up  Braille  transcribing  represent  the 
highest  type  of  men  and  women,  educated,  well-read,  cultured,  and 
often  possessed  of  means  and  social  influence.  If  some  take  it  up  as  a 
passing  fad,  they  soon  fall  by  the  wayside,  for  the  requirements  are 
exacting,  and  the  standard  of  workmanship  is  kept  at  a  high  level. 
Those  who  continue  become  loyal  friends  of  the  blind.  In  their  com- 
munities they  seek  out  blind  persons  and  render  them  individual  ser- 
vice. They  have  placed  many  a  child  in  school ;  put  adults  in  touch 
with  home  teachers;  assisted  the  latter  in  carrying  on  their  work;  and 
in  localities  where  there  are  no  home  teachers  they  have  taught  a 
number  of  blind  people  to  read.    Through  their  influence  they  have 
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secured  stand  concessions  and  other  employment.  They  have  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  and  Talking  Book 
for  many.  They  have  helped  in  "Weeks  for  the  Blind",  and  every- 
where they  go  they  create  a  better  understanding  between  the  sight- 
less and  the  seeing.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  may  well 
co-operate  with  the  "Friendship  League"  in  which  Walter  G.  Holmes 
is  so  deeply  interested,  for  it  is  just  what  they  have  been  doing  in  a 
quit,  unpretentious  way,  for  years. 

It  is  strange  what  magic  there  is  in  those  six  dots  of  Braille  to 
intrigue  these  volunteer  transcribers.  They  are  willing  to  give  up 
bridge,  golf  and  many  social  pleasures  to  do  this  work.  Invalids  find 
it  a  most  satisfying  occupation.  They  all  hope  they  can  go  on.  Here 
is  a  branch  of  service  developed  through  the  years  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  a  force  potent  for  good  in  many  fields.  If  you,  as  workers 
for  the  blind,  will  cooperate  with  them,  enfisting  their  help  as  it  is 
needed,  then  indeed  will  this  work  continue  to  be  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  a  power  for  good  in  years  to  come. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*Robert  B.  Irwin 

Executive  Director 

The  past  twelve  months  have  constituted  an  important  year  in 
work  for  the  blind.  The  Social  Security  legislation,  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration,  and  other  state  and  national  governmental 
activities  have  afforded  many  opportunities  to  render  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  blind.  Such  opportunities,  however,  must  be  seized 
promptly  while  new  government  activities  are  being  formed.  There- 
fore it  has  been  necessary  for  the  staff  of  the  Foundation  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  the  psychological  moment  to  present  the  needs 
of  the  blind  in  Congress,  to  state  legislative  committees,  to  governors' 
planning  committees,  and  to  others. 

The  depression  and  the  changing  conditions  have  caused  much 
distress  among  those  blind  people  who  heretofore  were  deemed  among 
the  more  fortunate.  For  example,  many  of  our  best  piano  tuners  and 
musicians  who  earned  excellent  livelihoods  a  few  years  ago,  must  find 
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new  lines  of  endeavor  if  they  are  to  be  even  partially  self-supporting 
in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  and  state  governments 
have  shown  much  more  interest  than  formerly  in  providing  financial 
relief  and  in  otherwise  alleviating  the  needs  of  the  sightless  who  are 
most  dependent.  During  the  past  year  forty  five  state  legislatures  have 
convened,  and  most  of  them  have  enacted  social  legislation  affecting 
the  blind.  Few  of  them  provided  opportunities  for  sightless  people 
to  earn  a  living,  but  many  have  afforded  more  liberal  financial  aid  to 
those  who  are  destitute. 

Legislation 

The  Foundation  has  been  called  upon  by  twelve  states  to  assist 
in  drafting  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  New  state  departments 
for  the  blind  have  been  established  in  Kansas,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  Washington.  In  most  of  these  legislation 
setting  up  these  departments  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Foundation's 
efforts.  In  several  other  states  where  work  for  the  blind  has  been 
drastically  reorganized,  the  Foundation  has  been  called  in  to  assist 
in  planning  work  for  the  future.  Much,  however,  must  be  done  if 
our  general  principle  that  sightless  people  should  be  helped  to  help 
themselves  is  not  overlooked  in  the  general  policy  of  providing  simply 
monetary  relief. 

Assistance  to  Private  Agencies 

Assistance  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  privately  supported 
agencies  for  the  blind  has  been  rendered  by  the  Foundation  staff 
members  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Charleston  County, 
S.  C.  and  the  Hillsborough  County  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  Important  aid  in  reorganization  and  in  obtaining 
financial  support  was  rendered  to  the  Greenville  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Carolina.  Service  was  given  in  Idaho  in  plan- 
ning a  census  survey  of  the  bhnd. 

Stands  in  Federal  Buildings 

The  Foundation  has  worked  for  years  to  obtain  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements by  which  blind  people  might  be  permitted  to  conduct  in 
federal  buildings  vending  stands  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  tobacco 
products,  and  other  commodities.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  during 
the  past  year — the  Foundation's  labors  having  borne  fruit — a  bill  was 
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enacted  by  Congress  especially  permitting  blind  people  to  conduct 
such  stands,  and  setting  up  a  department  under  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  supervise  and  further  this  work.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  establishing  this  department,  half  of  the  office  and 
supervisory  personnel  must  be  Avithout  sight.  Word  has  just  come  to 
us  from  Washington  announcing  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Clunk 
as  supervisor  of  this  department.  Mr.  Clunk  is  an  American  blind 
man  who  has  attained  international  recognition  as  the  result  of  his 
installation  and  supervision  of  stands  operated  by  blind  people  in 
Canada. 

Braille  Typewriters 

The  braille  typewriter  developed  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  continued  to  meet  with  great  popularity  among 
blind  people  as  well  as  seeing  volunteer  braille  hand-transcribers.  One 
thousand  of  these  machines  have  been  sold,  and  500  are  in  the  process 
of  being  manufactured.  Experience  has  shown  minor  ways  in  which 
the  machines  can  be  improved.  As  a  result  the  lot  which  will  be 
coming  from  the  factory  within  a  few  weeks  will  include  new  features 
which  will  make  the  machines  still  more  satisfactory,  growing  out  of 
our  continued  study  of  these  machines. 

Scholarships  and  Social  Case  Work  Training 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation  has  granted  scholarships 
to  seventeen  students.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scholarship 
students  who  studied  especially  to  enter  social  work  among  the  blind 
have  been  most  successful  in  finding  employment.  There  is  a  growing 
need  for  social  workers  trained  for  work  with  the  blind.  The  Founda- 
tion is  doing  what  it  can  to  encourage  the  right  kind  of  blind  people 
to  prepare  for  this  work.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country  which  inclines  state  authorities  to  give 
preference  to  untrained  blind  people  from  their  own  states  rather  than 
to  import  well-trained  competent  sightless  citizens  of  other  states. 
To  induce  the  states  to  engage  fully  qualified  blind  people  is  another 
task  which  our  Foundation  undertakes  wherever  possible. 

Ever  since  home  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  was  undertaken 
in  the  United  States,  the  great  majority  of  home  teachers  have  been 
selected  from  among  those  without  sight.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
work  it  was  felt  that  an  intelligent,  resourceful  man  or  woman  who  had 
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had  the  experience  of  adjusting  himself  to  the  handicap  of  bhndness 
was  fully  capable  of  undertaking  the  work  of  home  teaching.  Grad- 
ually the  duties  of  these  home  teachers  have  been  extended  from 
simple  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  hand  work  to  include 
social  case  work  with  the  blind.  There  is  a  growing  demand  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  that  those  carrying  on  any  kind  of  social  work 
be  especially  trained  for  this  field.  If  blind  people  do  not  acquire 
social  case  work  training  in  addition  to  preparation  for  the  traditional 
duties  of  home  teaching,  sightless  people  will  gradually  be  replaced 
by  those  who  can  see,  and  eventually  the  blind  home  teacher  will  dis- 
appear from  the  field. 

Talking  Books 

The  Talking  Book  Department  of  the  Foundation  has  attained 
increasing  importance  during  the  past  year.  It  has  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  fifty  titles  comprising  604  double  records.  Inter- 
esting development  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  research  division 
of  this  department.  Some  of  these  activities  have  attracted  con- 
siderable public  attention.  The  recording  of  a  book  on  wild  birds, 
which  includes  reproduction  of  bird  songs  taken  from  sound  films 
made  in  the  natural  habitats  of  the  birds,  is  an  illustration  of  the  use 
of  the  Talking  Book  method  of  publishing  which  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  sightless  readers.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  the 
recording  of  plays  with  a  cast  of  experienced  actors  and  appropriate 
incidental  music.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  plays  presented  in  this  way. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation's  efi'orts. 
Congress  has  authorized  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  Talking 
Book  library  records  from  $75,000  to  $175,000.  This  increase  will 
make  possible  the  addition  to  the  library  of  an  average  of  two  or  more 
books  each  week. 

In  launching  the  Talking  Book  libraries  the  Foundation  was  con- 
fronted with  what  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle — that  of 
providing  Talking  Book  machines  to  blind  people  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  purchase  them  for  themselves.  Fortunately  a  grant  from  the 
W.P.A. — secured  through  the  eifforts  of  our  Foundation — has  made 
it  possible  to  manufacture  under  the  Foundation's  supervision  15,000 
such  machines.  These  Talking  Book  machines  are  lent  free  to  needy 
blind  people  throughout  the  country.    An  interesting  aspect  of  this 
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Talking  Book  project  as  conducted  by  the  Foundation  is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  has  afforded  to  employ  100  blind  men  and  a  score  or 
more  of  otherwise  physically  handicapped  people  in  the  construction 
of  these  machines. 

Reference  Library 

Growing  attention  to  professional  training  for  work  for  the  blind 
is  bringing  our  special  library  service  into  increasing  importance. 
This  library  serves  students  by  providing  books  not  obtainable  in 
their  local  libraries,  and  by  supplying  reading  lists  of  material,  much 
of  which  can  be  found  in  other  libraries,  if  the  reader  is  properly 
directed. 

International  Clearing  House 

The  braille  printing  presses  of  the  United  States  and  England 
have  been  making  constant  use  of  the  service  offered  by  the  Inter- 
national Clearing  House.  Quarterly  supplements  to  the  Braille  Book 
List  and  the  Moon  Book  List,  and  monthly  supplements  to  the  Talk- 
ing Book  catalog  were  issued  as  formerly  by  our  Foundation. 

Index  to  the  ^'Outlook  for  theBlind^^ 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  relating  to  the 
blind  are  the  files  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind."  The  librarian  has 
prepared  for  publication  the  index  of  the  past  five  years'  issues  of  the 
"Outlook".  A  similar  index  for  earher  volumes  was  issued  by  the 
Foundation  several  years  ago.  This  makes  the  back  numbers  of  the 
"Outlook"  much  more  easily  usuable  by  students  of  work  for  the 
bhnd. 

Publications 

A  new  periodical  has  been  added  to  those  issued  by  the  Founda- 
tions, i.e.  "Talking  Book  Topics" — a  quarterly  sent  free  to  Talking 
Book  readers  throughout  the  country.  It  contains  brief  reviews  of 
the  most  recent  Talking  Books  pubhshed,  as  well  as  articles  upon 
other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Talking  Book  readers.  This 
periodical  is  now  sent  to  over  11,000  sightless  Talking  Book  readers, 
and  is  assuming  growing  importance  as  a  medium  of  disseminating 
information  of  special  interest  to  the  blind. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lewis  B.  Chamberlain 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind 

The  fact  and  truth  that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone"  is 
the  sole  basis  and  sufficient  necessity  for  the  John  Milton  Society. 
Physical  blindness  so  often  leads  to,  and  increases,  spiritual  sight,  in- 
sight and  hunger.  Hence  the  service  of  the  John  Milton  Society  in 
supplying  religious  and  inspirational  literature  is  needed,  desired  and 
warmly  welcomed.  Gracious  gratitude  seems  an  inspiring  character- 
istic of  those  whose  fingers  are  their  eyes,  judging  by  our  correspon- 
dence. Would  that  this  biennial  report  could  adequately  impart 
some  idea  of  the  joy  and  privilege  and  reward  which  come  to  the  edi- 
torial staff  through  the  ministry  of  the  Society's  publications. 

I.  The  John  Milton  Magazine 

The  John  Milton  Magazine,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  has  appeared 
uniformly,  in  time  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  its  readers 
well  before  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  save  one  month — Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  because  of  the  Ohio  flood.  Readers  live  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  broad  country,  in  all  its  possessions  and  in  twenty-six 
foreign  lands. 

The  magazine  is  now  published  in  two  sections.  The  inner  sec- 
tion carries  the  Sunday  School  lessons,  and  has  twenty-eight  pages — ■ 
11"  X  133/2";  expanded  to  thirty-two  pages  those  four  months  of  the 
year  which  have  five  Sundays,  and  therefore  five  Sunday  School  les- 
sons. The  Scripture  Text  is  now  regularly  printed  with  the  lessons. 
From  analysis  of  548  letters  received  last  fall  it  was  discovered  that 
three  in  every  five  readers  attended  Sunday  School  and  one  in  every 
four  was  a  Sunday  School  teacher — a  noble  fact  and  example. 

The  main  section  has,  besides  the  four-page  cover,  twenty-eight 
pages  carrying  certain  features  regularly,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
differing  in  source  and  subject.  Enthusiastic  comments  come  in  on 
every  feature,  showing  that  each  meets  some  need  or  gives  some  par- 
ticular pleasure.  The  poem,  hymn,  prayer ;  News  and  Views ;  Between 
Ourselves,  (our  editorial  comments) ;  and  specific  articles  are  men- 
tioned by  different  readers,  while  a  great  host  say  they  read  everything 
"from  cover  to  cover". 
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Stirring  comments  could  be  extracted  from  the  hundreds  of 
letters,  but  just  one  will  be  quoted: 

My  dear  Friend : 

I  used  the  above  caption  advisedly  since  you,  as  editor  of  the 
John  Milton  Magazine,  are  its  representative.  The  magazine  has 
been  a  real  friend  to  me  in  my  isolation.  When  it  came  into  my  hands 
less  than  two  years  ago,  I  was  looking  at  the  future  through  mud- 
colored  glasses,  but,  with  its  help,  that  complex  has  been  relegated  to 
to  the  limbo  of  out-grown  things. 

By  way  of  expressing  my  appreciation  I  am  venturing  to  send 
you  a  little  picture  of  my  present  outlook  on  life  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

J  UBILATE  DEO 
Who  says  I  am  poor  and  growing  old? 
God's  sunshine  is  raining  youth  and  gold. 
The  whispering  breeze,  the  chanting  pine. 
Singing  birds,  and  thundering  tides  are  mine 

To  have  and  to  hold.    I  need  no  purse 

God  gives  me  all  His  Universe. 

II.  Discovery 

The  fact  that  six  to  seven  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  schools  for 
the  blind  had  no  wholesome,  non-sectarian  paper,  and  Sunday  School 
lessons,  in  1935  lead  to  the  launching  of  a  magazine  for  them  in  Braille. 
It  was  named  "Discovery"  at  an  executive  committee  meeting  on  the 
motion  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  our  president ;  and  Miss  Margaret  T. 
Applegarth,  long  known  for  her  charming  stories  for  youths,  most 
generously  responded  to  an  invitation  and  became  editor. 

This  magazine  is  sent  to  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
in  such  quantity  as  they  specified,  for  distribution  among  the  scholars, 
and  has  been  received  with  growing  enthusiasm  by  staff  and  pupils 
alike.  It  is  published  during  the  school  year,  from  September  through 
May.  Applications  for  the  coming  year  show  the  superintendents 
and  staffs  grateful  for  its  influence,  and  pupils  eager  for  its  visits. 
"The  pupils  look  forward  to  its  coming  each  month,  and  eagerly  finish 
their  lessons  so  that  they  may  read  it."  ...  "It  is  greatly  enjoyed  by 
our  pupils."  .  .  .  "Our  pupils  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  'Dis- 
covery' ".    "It  certainly  seems  to  fill  a  great  need  in  the  lives  of  our 
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young  people."  .  .  .  "The  blind  children  look  forward  to  their  'Dis- 
covery' magazine  eagerly."    Such  are  some  of  the  remarks. 

From  Perkins  Institution  comes  the  word:-  "They  are  most  help- 
ful and  uplifting.";  from  Kansas:  "Thank  you  for  your  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  Christian  education  of  blind  boys  and  girls." ;  from  Vir- 
ginia: "We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  bettering  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  blind." ;  and  so  I  might  continue  with  quotations  from  the 
fifty-four  State,  and  nineteen  other,  schools  which  enjoy  "Discovery". 

Several  schools  ask  for  ink-print  copies,  for  sight-saving  classes, 
for  teachers'  uses,  for  sighted  children — they  find  its  contents  so  choice 
and  stimulating.  Blind  teachers,  blind  friends  and  blind  workers 
among  children,  ask  to  be  on  the  mailing  list  that  they  may  have  its 
stories  and  help  for  their  children.    Its  reception  is  most  stimulating. 

No  wonder  the  Editors  have,  as  one  blind  reader  hopes  for  them, 
"spiritual  waves  of  encouragement",  over  the  reception  accorded 
these  magazines. 

III.  Hymnbook 

In  October  1936  a  book  of  fifty-seven  hymns — ^words  and  music 
in  Braille — was  published.  As  this  association  knows,  an  average 
edition  of  Braille  books  is  perhaps  fifty  copies.  But  500  copies  of  this 
hymnbook  were  published,  and  in  a  few  weeks  over  400  had  been 
taken  at  fifty  cents,  plus  packing  and  transportation.  Only  a  few 
copies  are  now  in  stock.    It  has  been  gratefully  welcomed. 

IV.  Further  iSteps 
Moon: 

Over  130  requests  have  come  from  finger-readers  dependent  on 
Moon,  for  a  magazine  similar  to  the  John  Milton — especially  the  Sun- 
day School  lessons.  The  society  is  eager  to  respond  when  funds  can 
be  found. 

Sunday  School  Manual: 

There  is  a  widely  expressed  desire  for  a  Sunday  School  Teacher's 
Manual  in  Braille,  originally  suggested  by  one  who,  as  once  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  leading  state  schools,  and  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
School,  realizes  how  many  bhnd  would  like  to  be  of  service  in  Sunday 
Schools,  but  utterly  lack  any  such  aid  as  a  manual  would  give.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  need  also  can  be  met  soon. 
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Bible  Text  Book: 

There  is  a  recognized,  and  sad,  dearth  of  Braille  books  to  help  in 
the  study  of  use  of  the  Bible:-  no  Concordance,  no  Bible  Dictionary, 
no  Church  History  and  no  topical  Bible  Text  Book.  All  involve  ex- 
pense in  production.  A  topical  Bible  Text  Book  is  perhaps  the  most 
feasible,  from  size  and  co3t,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  can  be  published 
ere  long. 

V.  How  the  Magazines  are  Distributed 

Both  magazines  are  free,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  Braille 
printing  is  so  expensive  that  a  charge  would  put  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  man^  who  most  need  their  help — those  so  restricted  financially — 
probably  for  the  majority  of  our  finger-readers.  However,  all  who 
are  encouraged  to  contribute  towards  the  expense ;  and  this  they  are 
doing!  From  less  than  $200  contributed  by  readers  the  first  yeeir 
of  publication,  more  than  $400  was  given  last  year.  There  is  fair 
prospect  of  $500  this  year. 

Through  generous  publicity  given,  particularly  by  the  great 
friend  of  the  Wind,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  through  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine,  and  by  other  publications  in  Braille,  and  many  religious 
papers  in  ink-print,  news  of  the  nature  and  availability  of  our  magazines 
has  been  spread  abroad.  Increasingly,  home-teachers  and  other 
workers  for  the  blind  are  making  it  known.  But  the  most  constant 
aid  towards  increasing  the  circulation,  and  thereby  the  service  of  the 
magazines,  is  that  from  our  enthusiastic  readers  who  tell  others  of  it. 
The  magazines  are  under  Protestant  auspices,  but  are  non-sectarian 
and  they  have  as  readers  representatives  of  over  fifty  religious  bodies 
and  groups,  chiefly  Protestant,  but  including  Boman  Catholics  and 
Hebrews  and  a  large  number  who  give  no  religious  affiliation. 

VI.  Two  Problems 

1.  One  problem  arises  out  of  a  disturbing  fact  revealed  by  daily 
correspondence.  Applications  continue  to  arrive  from  those  who  h ave 
just  learned  of  the  magazines.  There  seem  to  be  many  of  the  sightless 
who  are  so  isolated  that  all  the  foregoing  channels  of  news  miss  them. 
Our  monthly  issue  of  2,500  copies  are  reaching  some  10,000  readers, 
if  we  accept  the  experience  and  calculation  of  A.A.W.B.  leaders.  But 
evidently  there  are  others  who  would  like  such  literature  if  they  only 
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knew  of  it.  May  we  not  ask  members  of  this  association  to  make  the 
magazines  known,  especially  to  any  shut-ins,  or  those  cut  off  from 
general  sources  of  information?  A  happy  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  came  this  month  from  the  dean  of  a  summer  school  who  asks  for 
sample  copies  which  she  may  show  to  those  who  come  for  a  short 
course.  We  would  not  force  the  magazines  on  anyone.  We  are  eager 
to  have  them  reach  all  who  will  use  them. 

2.  The  second  problem  is  that  common  to  practically  all  work 
among  the  sightless — the  financial.  We  have  a  backlog  of  contribu- 
tions from  church  boards  of  education,  home  missions,  Sunday  School 
work,  and  publication,  but  these  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the 
budget.  The  bulk  has  to  be  obtained  from  those  who,  grateful  for 
their  own  sight,  are  glad  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  finger-readers, 
literature  that  builds  for  courage  and  character,  for  joy  and  hope,  for 
"the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come." 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Francis  C.  Stifler 
Editorial  Secretary,  American  Bible  Society 

To  many  of  you  I  am  sure  the  American  Bible  Society  needs  no 
introduction,  it  having  been  nobly  represented  at  several  of  your 
earlier  conventions  by  my  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Birge 
Chamberlain,  energetic  and  devoted  friend  of  the  blind. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  may 
I  review  briefly  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  society? 

It  is  a  world  wide  organization  instituted  in  the  year  1816  with 
the  sole  object  of  encouraging  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment.  Since  its  organization  up  to  the  end  of 
December,  1936,  it  has  distributed  276,371,654  volumes  of  Scripture, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  year  1936,  there  were  distributed  by  the  Society 
7,783,018  volumes  in  192  languages  and  characters. 

The  important  work  of  translation,  publication  and  distribution 
goes  on  steadily,  and  no  phase  of  the  society's  work  is  more  important 
or  appreciated  than  that  of  supplying  the  Word  of  God  to  the  sight- 
less, 
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Beginning  its  work  for  the  blind  in  1835  with  the  publication  of 
the  Bible  in  Line  Letter,  it  has  continued  to  supply  the  Scriptures  in 
the  various  systems  used  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Embossed 
books  being  very  expensive,  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bible  as  each  system  came  into  usage  has  involved  large  ex- 
penditures and  many  problems. 

Today  the  Bible  in  English  is  available  in  Moon  in  fifty-eight 
volumes;  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  l3^  in  twenty  volumes;  in  Standard 
English  Braille  in  eighteen  volimaes;  and  for  those  still  dependent 
upon  it,  in  New  York  Point  in  eleven  volumes.  Several  books  of  the 
Bible  have  been  recorded  on  Talking  Book  records. 

Through  its  Japan  Agency,  the  Society  has  published  the  com- 
plete Bible  in  Japanese  Braille; through  its  Brazil  Agency,  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  John  in  Portuguese  Braille;  and  through  its  Mexico 
Agency,  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Spanish  Braille.  The  complete  Bible 
is  available  also  in  Welsh,  German  and  Arabic  Braille;  and  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  have  been  published  in  many  other  languages  among 
which  are  Italian,  German,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  French, 
Polish,  Tamil  and  Telugu,  the  American  Bible  Society  having  distri- 
buted volumes  in  twenty-five  languages  and  systems. 

In  order  that  every  blind  person  may  have  the  comforting  assur- 
ance of  Christ's  love,  the  spiritual  light  that  surpasses  the  physical, 
that  fullness  of  joy  and  enduring  strength,  hope  and  courage  to  carry 
on  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  the  American  Bible  Society  offers  all  of  its 
embossed  volumes  of  Scripture  to  individuals  and  libraries  serving  the 
blind  at  the  special  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  plus  postage. 
This  special  price  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  as  most  of  you  know. 
Books  of  the  Bible  may  be  purchased  separately.  The  society  is  glad 
to  make  further  reductions,  or  full  grants  to  or  for  individuals  in  cases 
of  need  and  when  funds  allow,  where  the  applicant  is  recommended  by 
a  minister  or  person  of  standing  in  the  community.  But  as  the  funds 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  these  volumes  are  limited,  the  number  fully 
donated  to  a  person  in  one  year  is  limited.  Thus  the  society  is  able  to 
supply  every  applicant  with  some  volumes. 

A  postal  law  gives  the  embossed  Scriptures,  when  sold  at  or  below 
cost,  a  special  postage  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  anywhere  in  the 
United  States;  so  it  costs  no  more  to  send  these  embossed  Scriptures 
from  New  York  to  California  than  it  does  from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 
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The  society's  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  continues  to 
be  a  very  popular  little  book.  The  blind  call  it  their  Pocket  Bible  and 
I  believe  more  copies  of  it  have  been  circulated  than  of  any  other  book 
embossed  for  the  blind.  It  may  be  secured  in  Braille,  New  York 
Point,  Moon,  and  also  on  two  Talking  Book  records. 

Last  year,  there  were  distributed  to  the  blind  4,551  volumes  of 
embossed  Scripture  by  the  society. 

While  the  blind  may  borrow  volumes  of  the  Scripture  as  they  do 
other  books  from  the  libraries,  they  prefer  to  have  the  Book  of  Books 
as  their  very  own;  and  many  of  them  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Bible 
better  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight.  One  becoming 
blind  in  the  sunset  of  life  when  requesting  some  Bible  portions  in 
Moon,  wrote:  "I  had  studied  my  Bible  for  many  years  and  taught 
it,  but  it  has  never  been  as  precious  to  me  before  as  it  is  now.  It  is  my 
constant  companion." 

During  its  102  years  of  service  to  the  blind,  the  society  has  distri- 
buted to  those  who  read  with  their  finger  tips  a  total  of  125,591 
volumes  of  Scripture. 

All  distribution  in  the  United  States  is  made  through  the  society's 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Last  July,  the  society  moved  into  its  new 
Bible  House,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York, 
which  was  dedicated  in  November,  and  I  extend  to  you  all  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  its  new  home  when  you  are  in  the  city.  You  wi  11  be 
heartily  welcomed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  AND  WORK 
WITH  THE  BLIND  IN  HAWAII* 

Grace  C.  Hamman 

Territorial  Director,  Conservation  of  Sight  and  Work  with 

the  Blind,  Honolulu 

In  the  report  read  to  you  by  Miss  Eva  Smyth  at  the  1935  con- 
vention at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  brief  history  was  given  of  the  work 
for  the  bhnd  in  Hawaii  up  to  June,  1935.  As  you  remember,  to  this 
date  there  had  been  no  official  organization  other  than  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  a  workshop  which  employed  a  few  blind  men. 

*Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lee  read  Mrs.  Hamman's  paper. 
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At  the  1935  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  an  appropri- 
ation of  $20,000  was  given  to  this  work  to  be  expended  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Governor  for  the  biennium  July  1,  1935  to  June  30,  1937. 

This  report  is  an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
this  period. 

During  the  siunmcr  of  1935,  the  Governor  heard  the  opinions  of 
various  persons  interested  in  this  work  as  to  how  this  money  should 
be  expended.  In  August,  1935,  he  appointed  a  Territorial  Advisory 
Committee ;  later  county  advisory  committees  were  appointed  follow- 
ing the  same  type  of  selection.  These  committees  have  been  the  basis 
of  the  success  of  the  program,  as  they  have  brought  together  the  heads 
of  departments  most  closely  connected  with  our  work. 

The  Territorial  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  a  policy  and  formulating  a  program  of  procedure 
for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  of  1935.  At  the  outset 
of  its  deliberations,  the  committee  felt  the  pressing  need  of  having 
a  qualified  full  time  director  to  assist  it  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Mrs. 
Grace  C.  Hamman  was  appointed  Territorial  Director  of  Sight  Con- 
servation and  Work  with  the  Blind  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
on  November  1,  1935.  Mrs  Dora  Zane,  a  trained  medical  eye  social 
worker,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  program  of  sight  conservation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

At  the  inception  of  the  work  entrusted  to  it,  the  Territorial  Advi- 
sory Committee  formulated  a  plan  of  procediure  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  policy  for  carrying  on  the  work  which  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  May  5,  1936.    A  copy  of  the  policy  is  attached  hereto.* 

The  following  report  will  be  divided  into  two  parts — A,  Work 
with  the  Blind  and  B,  Sight  Conservation. 

(A)  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 
Registry 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  a  complete  registry  of  the  blind 
has  been  compiled.  To  date,  there  are  320  known  blind  people  in  the 
Territory.  This  registry  gives  a  complete  social  history  of  each  case, 
a  running  record  of  all  calls  and  assistance  made  to  blind  people ;  also 
the  medical  eye  diagnosis  and  physical  examination  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 
*See  page  211 
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Medical  Eye  Diagnosis 

In  order  to  know  the  full  scope  of  our  work,  we  felt  that  we  must 
know  the  true  causes  of  blindness  in  Hawaii.  Therefore,  we  requested 
and  received  $2,000  from  the  health  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Honolulu. 

Through  this  grant  of  $2,000,  a  medical  eye  diagnosis  and  physical 
examination  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  Territory  is  now  being  made. 

The  information  obtained  from  this  medical  diagnosis  will  be  used 
primarily  as  a  basis  for  our  prevention  of  blindness  campaign,  and 
will  also  be  valuable  in  determining  the  possibilities  of  some  of  the 
people  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

As  a  result  to  date  of  this  examination,  twenty  blind  persons  have 
been  referred  for  medical  attention,  forty-one  for  eye  surgery  and 
treatment  and  six  remain  under  observation  pending  final  disposal 
of  case. 

The  diagnosis  has  yet  not  been  completed.  However,  we  are 
using  the  forms  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
and  have  been  guided  by  both  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  We  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge their  helpfulness  to  us  in  this  project. 

We  feel  that  this  diagnosis  when  completed,  will  be  a  real  contri- 
bution to  information  on  prevention  of  blindness,  as  geographically 
Hawaii  is  ideal  for  such  a  survey,  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  four  counties. 
Each  county  being  an  island,  our  blind  population  does  not  move 
about  as  much  as  in  the  states  and  politically,  being  a  territorial  or- 
ganization, we  can  carry  on  the  survey  in  all  counties. 

Territorial  Medical  Association 

This  office  has  worked  in  close  cooperation  and  received  valu- 
able assistance  from  the  Territorial  Medical  Association.  This  office 
presented  to  the  Territorial  Medical  Association  for  its  approval  the 
statement  of  policy  for  carrying  on  this  work.  The  association  also 
accepted  the  definition  of  blindness  as  approved  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  when  it  was  presented  to  it  for  approval.  Mem- 
bers of  it  have  worked  whole  heartedly  in  developing  sight  saving 
classes. 
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Territorial  Shop  for  Adult  Blind 

The  Territorial  Shop  for  Adult  Blind  has  never  been  a  paying 
proposition.  Many  times  it  was  closed  and  reopened.  This  past  bi- 
ennium  the  shop  has  been  reorganized;  has  paid  its  men  by  the  day 
and  has  been  open  every  day  except  holidays.  The  Works  Progress 
Administration  assigned  to  this  office  a  seeing  manager  for  the  shop. 
Otherwise  the  eight  men  employed  are  blind  persons.  Among  om* 
employees  are  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Koreans  and  an  American  Negro. 

Summer  Training  School  for  Blind  Persons 

Dm-ing  the  smnmer  of  1936,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  an  ex- 
perimental project  was  carried  on  at  the  Territorial  Shop  for  Adult 
Blind  at  which  nine  adults  were  taught  the  art  of  making  certain  types 
of  handicraft  which  they  themselves  might  continue  to  make  in  their 
homes  and  sell  for  themselves  or  through  this  office.  This  first  at- 
tempt proved  to  be  very  successful  and  it  is  planned  to  organize  a 
similar  project  for  the  coming  summer  to  which  persons  from  the  outer 
islands,  as  well  as  those  on  this  island,  will  be  urged  to  attend. 

Home  Work  for  Blind  Women 

A  program  for  home  training  for  blind  women  has  been  inaugu-  - 
rated  which  includes  training  in  lauhala  weaving,  sewing,  fringing 
and  other  handicraft  and  Braille  lessons. 

Placement 

This  office  arranged  for  training  and  secured  employment  for  one 
blind  girl  in  housework,  one  girl  as  kindergarten  assistant,  three  new 
men  at  the  Territorial  Shop  for  Adult  Blind,  one  boy  as  gardener ;  also 
one  Braille  transcriber  and  one  librarian. 

This  office  referred  six  persons  for  rehabilitation  under  the  Voca- 
tional Department  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  which 
two  have  received  training. 

This  office  also  arranged  for  transportation  to  Samoa  and  a 
scholarship  for  teacher  training  for  a  blind  man. 

Additional  Activities 
White  Canes 

An  ordinance  pertaining  to  white  canes  for  blind  persons  was 
passed  by  the  city  and  county  board  of  supervisors  on  January  16, 
1936.    Ten  dozen  canes  have  been  distributed  to  date. 
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Talking  Book  Machines 

This  office  is  the  designated  station  for  receiving  the  Talking 
Book  machines  from  the  federal  government,  and  we  have  distributed 
thirty-three  machines  to  adult  blind  persons,  with  an  order  for  nine 
more  machines  to  be  delivered  shortly. 

Braille  Room 

The  Library  of  Hawaii  has  been  many  years  the  regional  Braille 
library.  The  Braille  books  were  housed  on  a  small  balcony  very  in- 
accessible to  our  Wind  people.  Through  cooperation  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  a  room  for  the  blind  was  obtained  in  the 
Library  of  Hawaii  where  are  gathered  all  Braille,  Moon  and  Talking 
Book  records.  This  room  is  large  and  is  furnished  with  comfortable 
chairs  and  has  filled  a  long  desired  need  of  the  blind  for  a  central  meet- 
ing place.  Many  Association  of  the  Adult  Blind  meetings  are  held  in 
this  room. 

This  office  took  a  man  who  had  been  employed  in  the  broom 
shop  and  trained  him  in  library  work.  When  the  Braille  Room  was 
opened,  he  was  employed  there  under  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  he  has  made  an  outstanding  success  of  his  work.  He  has  made  a 
card  catalogue  containing  over  1,000  cards  in  Braille  of  all  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

American  Red  Cross 
Transcribing 

The  American  Red  Cross  Braille  Section,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Eva  Smyth,  has  brailled  nearly  5,000  pages  for  two  seniors 
at  the  seeing  high  school  and  one  university  blind  student. 

Book  Binding 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Adams  has  charge  of  the  book  binding  section. 
Under  her  direction,  she  has  made  a  world  globe,  outlining  it  in  pins 
and  sand  to  be  used  by  blind  students;  a  dissected  map  of  Ethiopia 
was  made  by  seeing  boys;  a  young  blind  man  was  taught  Braille  and 
was  assigned  under  Works  Progress  Administration  with  a  reader  to 
transcribe  books  for  the  use  of  blind  students. 

Mrs.  Adams,  a  volunteer  worker,  keeps  the  Red  Cross  Braille 
Room  open  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
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Pre-School  Blind 

We  felt  that  there  was  a  special  need  of  the  education  of  parents 
of  blind  children.  Periodic  conferences  have  been  held  with  mothers 
throughout  the  Territory  and  a  program  of  training  arranged.  A 
pamphlet  was  compiled  for  the  use  of  parents  of  blind  babies  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  their  training. 

Adult  Blind  Association 

Members  of  the  staff  of  this  office  have  been  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Adult  Blind  Association,  which  has  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half  increased  its  membership  from  about  forty-eight  to  sixty-five, 
and  we  have  assisted  it  in  increasing  its  activities. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Territorial  Committee  on  Sight  Conservation  and  Work 
with  the  Blind  has  closely  co-operated  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  From  time  to  time  this  office  sent  lists  of  prospective 
students  for  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  It  has  also  referred  children  for 
sight  saving  classes  to  the  department  and  made  the  necessary  medical 
and  social  adjustments  for  their  entrance  into  such  classes. 

(B)  CONSERVATION  OF  SIGHT 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  mutual  relationship  with 
the  medical  profession,  Board  of  Health,  and  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction through  their  recognized  official  agencies  in  order  that  the 
best  services  possible  be  maintained. 

Medical  Social  Service 

A  trained  medical  eye  social  worker  has  been  employed  to  inter- 
pret the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  for  treatment  to  patients 
and  families.  This  worker  has  arranged  for  free  medical  attention  of 
needy  patients,  assisted  at  the  eye  clinics  and  hospitals,  and  has  co- 
operated with  all  agencies  in  supplying  information  and  service  con- 
cerning patients  referred. 

Board  of  Health 

Periodic  conferences  on  sight  conservation  and  prevention  of 
blindness  have  been  held  with  public  health  nurses  at  which  demon- 
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strations  of  the  technique  of  vision  testing  were  given.    Assistance 
has  been  given  in  follow-up  medical  service. 

Additional  Activities 

A  complete  file  of  material  on  sight  conservation  and  prevention 
of  blindness  has  been  placed  in  each  county  library  for  use  of  teachers, 
nurses  and  the  public.  Mimeographed  material  has  been  distributed 
on  prevention  of  blindness,  conservation  of  sight  and  lighting  in  each 
community.  During  the  past  year,  accredited  courses  of  lectures  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  public  health  nurses  and  others  in  sight 
conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Lectm-es  and  conferences  have  been  arranged  for  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  societies  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  importance  of  sight  conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness. 
Six  public  lectures  by  Leo  Gianini,  a  national  authority  on  the  subject 
of  proper  illumination,  were  sponsored  by  the  bureau.  These  tended 
to  materially  increase  public  interest  in  the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  proper  illumination  and  good  eyesight.  Illustrated 
lectures  and  exhibits  have  been  given  to  officials  and  employees  of 
private  industrial  organizations  in  the  community  with  the  view  to 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  proper  care  of  the  eyes  and  prevention 
of  accidents  to  them. 

Surveys  were  made  of  lighting  conditions  in  public  buildings. 
Recommendations  were  made  relative  to  the  principles  which  should 
be  followed  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
especially  schoolrooms,  to  obtain  the  best  possible  lighting  results. 

Preschool,  Private  and  Parochial  Schools 

The  same  services  were  extended  private  and  parochial  schools 
as  were  given  to  public  schools.  Over  2,000  pre-school  children  were 
given  vision  tests,  and  follow-up  eye  medical  attention  was  arranged 
for  those  found  to  have  defective  vision.  Illustrated  talks  and  ex- 
hibits were  given  to  mother's  clubs  of  each  kindergarten.  Many 
times  at  these  talks,  as  many  as  five  interpreters  would  be  used. 
Every  school  in  the  Territory  was  visited  and  an  illustrated  talk  on 
eye  health  and  prevention  of  blindness  was  given.  This  meant  that 
a  total  of  90,000  heard  and  saw  such  talks  and  exhibits.  Every 
teacher  and  nurse  in  the  conmiunity  attended  at  least  one  lecture 
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given  on  the  technique  of  vision  testing  and  the  problems  related  to 
community  eye  health. 

As  you  know,  the  first  sight  saving  class  in  Hawaii  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1934  by  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hamman.  A  second  class  was 
organized  in  Honolulu  in  1935.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four 
sight  saving  classes  in  the  Territory  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  This  office  recommends  the  children 
for  entrance  into  such  classes  and  assists  the  department  in  every 
possible  way  in  maintaining  them. 

Community  Co-operation 

The  American  Legion,  Lions  Club,  Adult  Blind  Association, 
American  Red  Cross,  Junior  League,  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
and  the  Japanese  Junior  Service  League  have  assisted  this  office  in 
numerous  ways  such  as  contributions  for  eye  glasses  for  needy  children, 
assignment  of  volunteer  workers  and  the  transcribing  of  books  into 
Braille.  Such  organizations  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  interpreting 
to  members  of  the  community  the  objectives  and  ambitions  of  this 
office. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

The  1937  Legislature  increased  our  appropriation  by  $15,000, 
making  the  biennial  appropriation  of  1937-1939,  the  sum  of  $35,000. 
At  the  request  of  the  advisory  committees,  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind  has  been  made  a  bureau  under  the  newly  es- 
tablished Territorial  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Our  appro- 
priation is  separate  from  public  welfare  appropriations  and  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Governor.  Our  new  appropriation  will  per- 
mit us  to  have  a  worker  in  sight  conservation  and  work  with  the 
blind  in  each  county. 

The  1935  Legislature  has  designated  the  Department  of  Pubhc 
Welfare  as  official  agency  to  receive  from  the  federal  government  and 
give  aid  to  the  needy  blind  under  Title  10  of  Social  Security  Act.  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Lee,  who  reads  this  report,  has  been  studying  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  the  spring  term  and  will  take  over  this  work  in  one 
of  the  counties. 

Columbia  University  has  provided  scholarships  to  two  island 
girls  for  a  year's  training  in  their  Department  of  the  Handicapped. 
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When  these  girls  return,  they  will  carry  on  the  work  in  other  islands. 
One  girl  will  return  in  July  from  training  at  Perkins  Institution. 

We  might  add  here  that  the  work  as  outlined  above  has  been 
done  by  two  paid  trained  workers — the  director,  and  the  medical  eye 
social  worker.  We  have  to  give  an  acknowledgement  of  thanks  to  the 
Territorial  Works  Progress  Administration  for  assigning  to  this  office 
clerical  staff  of  two  and  a  shop  manager.  Our  new  appropriation  will 
provide  for  regular  clerical  staff. 

At  this  distance,  it  is  very  difficult  to  send  any  large  exhibit. 
However,  we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  the  exhibit  of  pictm-es  of  our 
activities  which  we  have  sent  to  the  convention. 

The  highlight  of  our  work  for  years  to  come  was  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  Dr.  Keller 
fortunately  arrived  during  the  time  our  Legislature  was  in  session 
and  spoke  to  the  members  of  it.  Her  sincerity  and  plea  for  the  work 
in  our  field  will  long  be  remembered,  and  the  value  of  her  talk  can 
never  be  estimated.  Dr.  Keller  also  talked  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Lions  Club  and  at  the  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
In  having  only  one  day  in  Hawaii,  we  know  that  we  were  utterly  self- 
ish in  asking  so  much  of  her,  but  both  she  and  Miss  Thomson  gave 
so  graciously  that  we  can  never  thank  them  enough,  and  also  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  assisted  us  in  making  ar- 
rangements. 

Though  we  are  far  away,  our  aim  is  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
our  two  official  agencies,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  If  you  were 
to  ask  representatives  of  either  of  these  organizations  whether  we 
tried  to  keep  in  contact  with  them,  I  am  sure  they  will  tell  you  that 
hardly  a  mail  comes  in  without  a  letter  from  us,  asking  their  advice 
and  assistance  on  many  and  varied  problems,  and  we  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

In  presenting  this  report,  this  office  makes  no  boast  of  having 
made  a  perfect  job  but  it  can  say  that  it  has  always  been  its  purpose 
to  organize  the  work  upon  the  basis  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  and  of  extending  the  services  to  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  This  office  believes  that  to  a  very  large  extent  it  has  been 
successful  in  accomplishing  those  purposes  and  that  today  people 
throughout  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have  a  more  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  importance  of  a  program  of  sight  con- 
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servation  and  prevention  of  blindness,  and  also  the  importance  of 
organizing  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people  on  a  territory- 
wide  basis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  WORKING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  RIENNIUM  1935-1937 

I.  That  costs  be  incurred  under  two  distinct  lines  of  endeavor: 
(A)  Work  with  the  Rlind  and  (R)  Conservation  of  Sight,  and  that  the 
lump  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  be  budgeted  accordingly, 

II.  That  a  central  headquarters  be  maintained. 

III.  That  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature is  intended  to  be  territory-wide  in  its  scope,  committees  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  counties  of  Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai,  to  co-operate 
with  your  general  committee  and  to  assist  the  general  director  of  the 
work  in  carrying  out  the  following  program  of  operation: 

(A)  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  working  relations  with  all  govern- 
mental departments  of  the  Territory  as  well  as  all  public,  private  and 
volunteer  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  blind. 

(2)  Thoroughly  investigate  and  make  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
causes,  direct  and  indirect,  of  blindness  in  the  Territory. 

(3)  Establish  and  maintain  an  accurate  registry  of  the  blind. 

(4)  Institute  plans  of  rehabilitation  through  reeducation,  re- 
adjustment and  vocational  training  of  all  blind  persons  found  to  be 
capable  of  rehabilitation. 

(5)  Make  efforts: 

(a)  to  find  or  furnish  remunerative  or  occupational  employ- 
ment for  the  blind, 

(b)  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  blind  and  to 
seek  security  for  them  through  the  medium  of  the  Legislature  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  or  otherwise, 

(c)  to  educate  the  public  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  needs  of  the  blind  so  that  seeing  people  may  help  the 
blind  intelligently  and  constructively, 

(d)  to  protect  the  blind  from  exploitation, 
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(e)  to  co-ordinate  and  direct  in  scientific,  constructive 
channels,  the  activities  and  programs  of  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  blind. 

(B)  CONSERVATION  OF  SIGHT 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  mutual  relations  with  the  medical 
profession,  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction through  their  recognized  or  official  agencies  in  order  that  the 
best  services  possible  may  be  maintained. 

(2)  To  the  end  above  stated,  the  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee proposes: 

(a)  that  efforts  be  made  to  interest  all  parties  concerned  to 
extend  the  present  school  vision-testing  programs  into  all  the  public 
and  private  schools  and  kindergartens, 

(b)  that  there  be  estabhshed  an  adequate  number  of  sight- 
saving  classes  in  the  public  and  private  schools  in  the  Territory, 

(c)  that  adequate  provision  be  made  in  the  Territory  for 
the  education  of  sight-saving  teachers,  public  health  nurses  and 
school  teachers  in  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  conserva- 
tion of  sight, 

(d)  that  a  definite  standard  be  established  for  the  deter- 
mination of  blindness;  for  entrance  to  Territorial  School  for  Deaf 
and  BHnd,  and  for  entrance  into  sight-saving  classes, 

(e)  that  efforts  be  made  to  educate  the  public  in  prevention 
of  blindness  work, 

(f)  that  efl'orts  be  made  to  encourage  and  assist  the  work 
of  medical  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  sight, 

(g)  that  a  program  of  education  be  carried  out  in  the  care 
of  eyes  and  prevention  of  accidents  to  them, 

(h)  that  we  co-operate  actively  in  a  program  of  proper 
lighting,  painting  and  equipment  in  schools  and  other  buildings. 

APPROVED:      May  5,  1936 

(Sgd)  J.  B.  Poindexter 
Governor  of  Hawaii 
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REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE  STANDARDS 

*Murray  B.  Allen 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  to- 
day upon  this  subject  of  social  welfare  standards.  It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate, though,  that  we  have  to  inject  into  this  happy  meeting 
some  unscheduled  talks.  You  have  listened  to  a  number  of  con- 
vention speakers  and  have  been  very  patient  but  when  you  have 
to  listen  to  one  who  is  rather  more  or  less  of  an  interloper  it  seems 
rather  unfortunate.  In  this  matter  of  speakers  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  comment  and  criticism.  Some  statisticians  have  presented 
various  facts  regarding  them  and  one  has  said  that  if  all  the  conven- 
tion speakers  of  the  States  and  Canada  were  laid  down  end  to  end  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

I  was  struck  today  with  the  way  in  which  history  repeats  itself. 
Two  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  platform  at  Louisville  representing 
the  committee  which  drew  up  the  new  A.A.W.B.  constitution  and  I 
was  very  happy  to  be  considered  one  of  that  group  of  ten  who  had 
that  excellent  job  in  hand  but,  previously  to  that  constitution  and  to 
the  actual  work  that  was  presented  at  Louisville,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  association  was  considering  a  new  constitution  and  that  Mr. 
Watts  and  others  had  appointed  these  various  people  and  that  I  was 
one  of  them,  I  was  bombarded  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
asking  about  it,  and  the  tenor  of  these  letters  was  something  like 
this :  ' 'What  in  thunder  are  you  trying  to  do  with  the  old  association.!^ 
What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  that  sacrosanct  organization,  the 
A.  A.  W.  B..I*  What  is  the  sinister  motive  behind  it?  What  are  your 
ulterior  intents?  What  is  the  poUtical  implication?"  Some  very 
prominent  people  asked  these  questions  two  or  three  years  ago.  Today 
we  are  closing  this  convention,  which  has  met  under  the  new  auspices, 
and  you  will  all  admit  that  the  work  that  was  done  by  that  con- 
stitutional committee  two  years  ago  was  done  well. 

Now  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular movement.  People  are  asking  what  is  behind  it,  what  sinister 
motive,  what  political  import  and  here  again,  as  I  was  two  years  ago 
at  Louisville,  I  am  standing  before  you  to  present  a  tentative  draft 
of  the  new  committee  and  I  think  when  we  come  back  two  years  from 
now  we  will  see  that  there  was  no  sinister  motive  in  the  idea. 
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Now  this  is  the  situation  which  has  been  borne  in  upon  all  of  us. 
I  think,  that  there  is  a  changing  life  about  us.  Some  things  change, 
some  do  not.  You  know  there  is  the  story  about  the  drunken  man 
who  was  reeling  down  the  street  and  he  encountered  a  woman;  not  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  "Madam,  you  are  the  ugliest  thing  I  ever 
saw."  "How  dare  you,  I  think  you  are  the  most  disgusting  thing  I 
ever  saw."  He  said,  "Yes,  I  know  you're  ugly  and  I'm  drunk,  but  to- 
morrow I  will  be  sober."  Some  things  change  and  some  do  not. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  be  sober  tomorrow,  but  you  will  forgive  us 
for  that. 

Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  matter  of  social  welfare  is  just  to 
feel  our  way.  Twenty-five  people  met  Wednesday  evening  to  discuss 
this  matter.  The  original  committee  was  appointed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  of  Executives  more  than  a  year  ago  at  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Worden,  Mr.  Latimer  and  I  were  asked  to  sound  out  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Many  workers  for  the  blind 
and  a  few  other  people  were  circularized,  especially  those  who  had 
already  done  special  social  welfare  work  and  who  were  already  mem- 
bers of  the  A.A.S.W. 

The  committee  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  professional  stand- 
ards in  work  for  the  blind  should  be,  whether  there  was  a  need  for 
such,  and  whether  there  should  be  a  new  association.  There  seemed 
to  be  agreement  that  the  newer  standards  of  social  welfare  work 
called  for  consideration  by  workers  for  the  blind  and  in  order  that  a 
report  might  be  made  to  this  Association  about  twenty-five  men  and 
woman  conferred  and  asked  me  to  be  spokesman  for  them.  This  is  the 
story  and  I  believe  that  you  all  know  it. 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  welfare  work  throughout  the 
whole  country  in  the  past  few  years.  Federal,  state  and  local  public 
and  private  agencies  have  made  great  strides  in  the  attainment  of 
case  work  standards.  It  is  necessary  that  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  working  must  know  how  we  are  working  and  we,  as  workers  for 
the  blind,  have  been  confronted  with  this  very  thing.  Agencies  ask 
us,  "What  are  your  standards?  Are  you  welfare  workers .^^  Are  you 
traveling  the  same  road  as  we  are?"  Most  of  us  say  that  we  are 
highly  professional,  that  we  have  standards,  that  we  are  one  of  them, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  work  with  them  we  must  speak  their  language. 
I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Frampton.  To  me,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  thing  he  said  were  the  closing  sentences  of  his 
talk  when  he  maintained  that  professional  standards  must  prevail 
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in  work  for  the  blind  if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere.  Others  have 
told  us  from  this  rostrum  that  work  for  the  blind  is  doomed  unless  we 
employ  standards  that  have  been  set  up  by  other  recognized  agencies. 

When  the  social  welfare  organizations  were  established  and  began 
to  function  and  we  in  Utah,  as  workers  for  the  blind,  had  contact  with 
them,  with  visiting  nurses,  adult  placement  agencies,  visiting  teachers, 
and  so  on,  we  found  always  that  same  question:  "You  are  workers 
for  the  blind.  What  are  your  standards.*^"  and  it  took  us  a  long  time 
to  convince  these  particular  workers  that  we  had  a  right  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them.  We  want  every  social  welfare  agency 
to  believe  that  we  have  a  contribution  to  make  and  that  is  all  that  we 
are  asking.  We  are  looking  into  the  question  of  our  standards.  We 
are  looking  into  the  question  of  taking  these  standards  and  making 
them  acceptable  so  that  other  agencies  in  the  country  will  understand 
what  workers  for  the  blind  are  doing.  Now  is  that  sinister .►^  Is  that 
a  matter  of  political  import.^  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  self-defense.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
secede,  to  establish  a  rival  organization,  to  put  a  fifth  wheel  in  this 
organization.  All  that  we  are  hoping  for  is  that  those  men  and 
women  among  us  who  are  now  to  some  extent  academically  trained 
for  work  for  the  blind  may  be  recognized.  We  are  asking  that  they 
be  recognized  not  only  by  this  Association  but  by  other  associations 
outside.  We  are  further  asking  that  those  men  and  women  who  are 
coming  into  this  work  now,  as  new  workers,  hold  to  these  standards; 
and  we  are  warning  the  older  workers  here  who  are  not  conforming 
to  standards,  that  there  will  be  a  vast  change  in  personnel  in  the  next 
few  years,  not  because  we  want  it  but  because  agencies  with  whom 
we  are  compelled  to  work,  want  it.  These  organizations  expect  us  to 
establish  standards,  and  set  them  up  as  an  ideal  as  it  were,  and  present 
them  to  this  Association  and  then  work  towards  that  ideal  so  that 
we  will  be  known  throughout  the  social  welfare  work  world  as  pro- 
fessionally and  properly  trained  workers  for  the  blind.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  work  out  these  standards  and  to  draw  up  a 
tentative  form  of  organization.  There  is  not  one  of  the  twenty-five 
who  can  say  definitely  what  form  of  organization  is  going  to  come  out 
of  this.  We  all  feel  that  we  want  to  do  this  thing  but  how,  we  still 
do  not  know.  If  there  has  been  a  whispering  campaign,  as  has  been 
charged,  none  can  put  a  finger  upon  it.  One  thing  that  this  group 
asked  me  particularly  to  bring  to  this  large  organization  is  that  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  tendency  to  upset  anything.    Per- 
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sonally,  I  am  too  proud  of  the  constitution  I  helped  to  draw  up  to  up- 
set it.  We  have  a  committee  of  five  to  draw  up  these  new  standards 
and  present  them  to  this  Association:  Miss  McKay,  Miss  Maxfield, 
Mrs.  Hardin,  a  new  worker  for  Washington  State,  Miss  Plants,  a  new 
worker  for  Washington,  D.C.,  and  myself. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  hearing  and  I 
hope  that  two  years  from  now  I  can  come  back  to  you  and  say  some- 
thing more  constructive. 


THE  LYDIA  Y.  HAYES  DINNER 

The  dinner  meeting  Wednesday  evening,  June  30,  was  memorable 
as  an  occasion  for  honoring  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  New  Jersey  Coromission  for  the  Blind,  who  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Association  by  the  toastmaster,  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  president  and  manager  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  with  an  electric  telechron  chime  clock  suitably  inscribed. 
Miss  Hayes,  who  was  called  to  New  Jersey  in  1910  to  organize  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  was  soon  to  assume  the  special  duties  of  the 
newly  created  office  of  educational  and  research  consultant  for  the 
Commission.  Her  many  friends  in  the  Association  deemed  it  there- 
fore a  most  opportune  time  to  take  public  recognition  of  her  long- 
time and  notable  service  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Holmes  presided  in  his  habitually  friendly  way  and  spoke 
appreciatively  of  Miss  Hayes'  long  and  creditable  association  with 
work  for  the  blind,  saying  in  part: 

"Miss  Hayes  was  born  in  Minnesota  (some  ten  years  or  more  ago). 
She  lost  her  sight  in  early  life  and  hence  knows  blindness  from  actual 
experience  as  well  as  from  her  contacts  with  the  blind  for  many  years. 
She  was  graduated  from  Perkins  Institution  and  in  her  first  years 
there  Anne  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller's  great  teacher,  was  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  and  she  then  and  there  became  very  close  to  her  and 
later  to  Helen  herself. 

"After  she  had  been  graduated  Miss  Hayes  took  up  the  work  of 
home  teaching  and  she  and  Miss  Lillian  B.  Garside  were  the  first  two 
home  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  The  work  then  was  very  crude  and 
in  those  days  Miss  Hayes  did  much  of  her  home  visiting  with  a  horse 
and  buggy. 
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"It  was  in  1893  that  Miss  Hayes  with  another  Perkins  alumna 
started  home  industries  for  the  bhnd,  but  it  was  not  until  1898  that 
they  actually  began  home  teaching  which  was  then  done  by  volunteer 
workers.    Two  years  later,  in  1900,  the  State  took  over  the  work. 

"What  strides  the  great  home  teaching  work  has  made  since  then! 

"In  1910  Miss  Hayes  was  called  to  New  Jersey,  where  a  com- 
mission for  the  blind  had  just  been  estabhshed  and  she  organized  the 
work  of  the  commission  in  the  State,  which  has  since  grown  to  such 
vast  proportions.  That  work  is  familiar  to  most  of  you  and  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  on  it." 

Mr.  Holmes  then  introduced  as  speakers  Miss  Bertha  Hanford, 
special  state  and  county  agent  for  the  blind,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass., 
George  E.  Pollard,  home  teacher  for  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  home  teacher  for  the 
California  State  Library,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper, 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  New  York  City. 

The  speakers  remarked  in  part  as  follows: 

Miss  Hanford: 

We  Minnesotans  are  very  proud  of  our  State  of  Minnesota.  We 
love  its  gigantic  mines,  sending  out  their  ore  throughout  the  world 
to  add  to  its  riches;  we  love  our  tall,  beautiful  pines,  and  we  are  so 
proud  of  our  three  thousand  sparkling  lakes,  but  to-night  we  wish  to 
tell  you  of  a  gift  we  have  bestowed  upon  New  Jersey,  for  Miss  Hayes 
was  born  in  our  State.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  sharing  her  with  a 
sister  state,  but  no  matter  how  long  she  may  be  in  New  Jersey,  we 
shall  always  hold  her  as  ours.  We  take  pride  in  the  work  she  is  doing. 
We  are  glad  to  honor  you  to-night,  Miss  Hayes. 

You  need  no  greater  tribute  than  the  work  you  have  established 
in  New  Jersey.  You  need  no  further  proof  of  the  value  of  friendship 
when  you  look  around  and  see  the  friends  that  are  around  you  to- 
night. From  the  Northern  and  Western  part  of  the  nation  we  salute 
you,  and  express  the  hope  that  success  will  always  follow  you. 

Dr.  Farrell: 

To  have  even  a  small  part  in  such  a  happy  occasion  as  this  is  a 
great  pleasure,  but  to  be  asked  to  speak  upon  the  background  and 
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traditions  of  New  England,  which  we  like  to  think  Miss  Hayes  repre- 
sents, is  a  rare  privilege. 

Probably  most  of  you  here  tonight  know  that  New  England  is 
that  small,  northern  portion  of  these,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  those, 
United  States  from  which  most  of  us  have  come.  There  are  people 
everywhere  who  typify  a  New  Englander  as  cold,  austere,  restrained, 
rather  satisfied  with  himself,  and  perfectly  content  to  live  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  which  he  has  been  destined! 

Perhaps  this  feeling  is  better  represented  by  the  story  which  I 
heard  recently  of  a  dinner  which  was  being  given  in  Boston,  and 
sitting  next  to  a  Boston  lady  was  a  man  who  had  come  from  the  out- 
side, from  a  distant  place,  and  in  trying  to  open  a  conversation  with 
the  Boston  lady,  remarked  that  in  order  to  get  to  this  dinner  he  had 
to  travel  two  nights  on  a  sleeper.  The  Boston  lady  turned  and  said : 
"Indeed,  it  must  have  been  uncomfortable ;  but  then  I  wouldn't  know, 
because  I  have  never  traveled  on  a  sleeper."  And  the  man  looked 
surprised,  and  said  to  her:  "Why,  you  have  never  traveled  on  a 
sleeper.^"  And  the  Boston  lady  looked  down  her  nose  at  him,  and  said: 
"No.     Why  should  I?    I'm  here  already." 

But  there  is  another  element  of  our  part  of  the  nation  which  we 
like  to  think  more  typical  of  New  England,  and  that  is  those  people 
who  are  either  born  in  New  England,  or  came  into  New  England  and 
acquired  some  of  those  sturdy  characteristics  which  we  feci  are  as- 
sociated with  that  part  of  the  country.  They  come  to  us  with  a  desire 
to  learn  something  of  New  England  or  to  get  the  hill  winds  of  the 
North  in  their  souls.  And  these  people  are  not  content  to  remain  in 
New  England,  but  go  out  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  give  of  their 
training,  give  of  their  character.  And  I  think  it  is  true  that  probably 
in  every  portion  of  the  world  you  will  find  people  either  from  New 
England  or  trained  in  New  England  giving  leadership.  And  we  hke 
to  think,  and  I  think  everyone  here  will  agree  with  me  tonight,  that 
that  part  of  our  population  is  ably  and  aptly  represented  by  Lydia 
Hayes,  and  that  that  kind  of  spirit  is  characteristic  of  her  whole  life. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  take  the  time  to  catalogue  to  you  her 
charm,  her  success,  and  her  great  virtues.  You  know  them  abeady. 
But  even  if  you  did  not,  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  do  it  adequately, 
because  I  have  not  the  charming  gift  of  the  Southerners,  or  the  free 
ways  of  the  Westerners,  but  am  under  the  restraint  of  having  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  New  England. 
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I  like  to  think  of  Miss  Hayes  as  going  from  Massachusetts  to 
New  Jersey.  It  gives  me  a  certain  amount  of  personal  satisfaction. 
I  lived  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  myself  for  several  years,  and  when 
I  left  New  Jersey,  I  took  from  that  State  a  woman  born  and  brought 
up  there,  and  she  has  lived  with  me  in  Massachusetts  and  is  the  better 
half  of  my  family.  And  I  think  that  even  she  will  agree,  and  all  of 
you  certainly  will  agree,  that  whatever  loss  there  may  have  been  in 
that  transfer  from  New  Jersey  to  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  very 
adequately  compensated  for  by  the  transition  of  Miss  Hayes  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey. 

I  always  take  a  great  and  official  satisfaction  in  having  Miss 
Hayes  go  from  New  England  and  particularly  from  Perkins  Institu- 
tion down  to  New  Jersey,  because  if  there  is  anything  that  gives  the 
officers  of  the  school  more  satisfaction  that  the  success  of  its  gradu- 
ates, it  is  the  fact  that  the  training  received  is  being  bountifully  given 
for  the  help  of  other  people,  and  that,  I  beheve,  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic trait  of  Miss  Hayes.  She  came  to  New  England;  she  was 
trained  in  Perkins,  but  she  carried  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  to 
another  part  of  the  country  her  training,  her  character,  and  her  own 
good  sense  in  all  that  she  has  done. 

And  so,  we  at  Perkins  Institution  feel  a  certain  reflected  glory 
in  the  honor  which  has  come  to  Miss  Hayes,  and  we  rejoice  that  you 
have  selected  her  for  distinction  this  evening.  We  think  that  your 
choice  has  been  wise.  We  congratulate  you  upon  that.  But  more 
than  all  else,  we  congratulate  and  extend  our  most  affectionate  good 
wishes  to  Lydia  Y.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Pollard: 

As  a  home  teacher  from  the  plain  state  of  Missouri,  I  am  honored 
to  have  been  invited  to  speak  a  few  words  at  this  banquet. 

When  I  began  my  work  as  a  home  teacher  in  Missouri  I  wanted 
to  learn  all  that  I  could  about  what  had  been  done  in  other  states. 
I  was  permitted  to  attend  national  conventions  and  to  talk  with 
delegates  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  I  learned  of  the 
accomplishments  of  certain  leaders  in  the  work  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  realized  that  Miss  Hayes  had  won  distinction  in  the  early 
days  of  her  career  as  a  pioneer  home  teacher  in  Massachusetts  and 
later  as  an  executive  in  New  Jersey.  In  Missouri  we  have  long  re- 
ceived inspiration  from  our  knowledge  of  what  she  has  accomplished. 
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We  rejoice  in  her  capacity,  her  courage  and  her  character.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  tonight,  Miss  Hayes,  to  congratulate  you  and  to 
wish  you  every  success  in  the  special  task  which  you  have  now  under- 
taken. 

Miss  Foley: 

I  once  read  that  he  who  can  plant  courage  in  the  human  soul  is 
the  best  physician.  I  am  certain  that  Miss  Hayes  has  done  much 
more  than  any  one  can  ever  imagine  to  plant  courage  in  the  souls  of 
many  people  by  her  own  unselfish  living,  her  own  example  of  faith. 
Beyond  everything,  I  think  of  her  faith,  because  after  all,  unless 
God  is  with  us,  our  work  is  vain,  and  while  Miss  Hayes  does  not  in- 
trude her  belief  or  faith  in  any  way,  we  all  know  that  God  is  with 
her  and  has  been  all  her  life,  and  it  gives  to  her  work  that  certain 
sanctification  which  only  real  faith  gives.  And  I  think  that  the 
profession  of  a  home  teacher  has  been  honored,  uplifted,  sanctified 
because  of  her  very  unselfish  efforts.  And  so  we  crave  for  Miss 
Hayes,  a  peaceful,  happy  life,  and  we  ask  for  her  the  blessing  of 
God,  always. 

Miss  Harper: 

If  I  can  add  anything  at  all  to  the  perfect  tribute  to  Miss  Hayes' 
long  years  of  service  to  the  blind,  it  would  be  in  my  relationship  with 
her  as  a  sister  executive  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  New 
York  State.  There  is  a  border  line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
which  has  no  thistles,  and  people  go  back  and  forth,  and  Miss  Hayes 
and  I  are  just  like  a  lot  of  people  that  have  moved  to  New  York  be- 
cause they  don't  like  New  Jersey,  or  who  have  moved  to  New  Jersey 
because  they  cannot  think  of  living  in  New  York.  I  knew  who  Miss 
Hayes  was  when  1  was  living  in  Boston,  but  I  didn't  really  know  her 
until  I  came  to  New  York.  She  has  created  in  New  Jersey,  from 
nothing,  an  organization  which  embraces  all  the  services  for  the 
blind.  But  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  especially  to  Miss  Hayes' 
courage  of  her  convictions.  1  have  never  found  that  Miss  Hayes  be- 
lieved anything  but  that  she  stuck  to  it,  and  she  has  displayed  that 
courage  especially  in  her  belief  regarding  the  non-institutionalization 
of  the  blind  infant  and  the  blind  child ;  and  that  is  where  we  have 
come  together  on  many  occasions. 

This  afternoon  Miss  Hayes  and  I  were  commenting  on  that 
lovely  quotation:  "Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young;"  I  should  like  to 
paraphrase  that  and  say:    "For  whom  the  Gods  love,  time  stands 
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still."  I  don't  know  whether  it's  purposeful,  but  I  have  been  watch- 
ing this  clock,  and  it  has  been  a  quarter  to  ten  ever  since  it  was 
presented  to  Miss  Hayes,  and  I  think  that  for  whom  the  Gods  love 
time  is  going  to  stand  still. 

Miss  Hayes,  we  greet  you,  and  we  anticipate  the  next  convention, 
and  may  time  stand  still,  because  then  you  will  be  with  us  always. 

Letters  and  telegrams  expressing  the  good  will  and  interest  of 
the  senders  were  read  by  the  secretary  general,  among  them  a  message 
from  William  J.  Ellis,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agencies  and 
Institutions,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Hayes'  official  superior,  who 
voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable  service  which  had  been  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Hayes. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  had  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Hayes  in  the  following  resolutions: 

WHEREAS  on  July  1, 1937,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  will  have  com- 
pleted a  long  and  successful  career  as  chief  executive  of  this  Com- 
mission and  is  now  assuming  less  exacting  duties  as  educational  and 
research  consultant  for  the  Commission;  and 

WHEREAS  Miss  Hayes  was  the  first  executive  of  this  Com- 
mission and  organized  the  work  at  its  very  inception,  and  step 
by  step  guided  its  development  and  expansion  over  the  years ;  and 

WHEREAS  under  her  able  direction  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  laid  on  a  broad  and  independent  basis  and  the  work  in  its  several 
departments,  namely,  industrial,  educational,  philanthropic  and 
social,  was  organized  and  expanded ;  and 

WHEREAS  Miss  Hayes  early  advocated  the  significance  and 
importance  of  training  and  helping  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  and 
and  familiar  environment  and  her  work  to  this  end  is  nationally  recog- 
nized; and 

WHEREAS  impartially,  throughout  the  State,  Miss  Hayes  has 
sought  to  bring  to  all  the  blind  confidence,  encouragement  and  an 
opportunity  to  develop  their  own  lives  and  capacities ;  and 

WHEREAS  by  her  work,  ability  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  Miss  Hayes  has  become  recognized  throughout  this  country 
as  an  outstanding  leader;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  do  hereby  express 
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to  her  their  sincere  thanks  for  her  many  years  of  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful service  and  with  highest  expectations  they  look  forward  to  the 
fruition  of  her  services  to  the  blind  in  her  new  sphere  of  activity,  and 
trust  that  for  many  years,  in  strength  and  happiness,  she  may  con- 
tinue her  life  of  devotion  and  service ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  be  sent  to  Miss  Hayes. 

Mrs.  Watts,  wife  of  Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, graciously  presented  Miss  Hayes,  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
with  a  large  bouquet  of  roses,  one  for  every  year  of  service  in  the 
work. 

Miss  Hayes  spoke  as  follows  in  response  to  the  gifts  and  tributes: 

As  you  have  been  talking,  I  have  thought  of  many  things  I'd  like 
to  say  to  you.  This  is  not  just  a  tribute  to  an  individual,  it  is  a  tri- 
bute to  policies,  to  fundamental  work  for  and  by  the  blind;  it  is  a 
tribute  to  many  who  have  gone  on,  and  we  realize  that  they,  being 
dead,  yet  speak.  And  to  you  who  are  just  entering  on  the  work,  I 
wish  to  urge  you  to  do  your  best,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  way  that  some- 
one else  thinks  you  should  do,  but  in  the  way  that  God  points  out  for 
you  to  do. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  things  here  tonight  that  have  re- 
minded me  of  my  childhood.  The  playing  of  the  bag-pipes; 
many  of  you  may  not  know  that  I  come  of  a  Scottish  clan,  and  to- 
night's happenings  have  carried  me  back  to  my  father  and  my  grand- 
father, who  was  of  the  clan  of  the  Stuarts,  of  Inverness,  Scotland. 
They  both  reminded  me,  in  my  early  childhood,  that  when  potatoes 
are  planted,  you  should  wait  to  see  the  development  above  the  ground, 
rather  than  to  explore  what  is  going  on  underneath  it.  And  I  think 
that  we  all  should  learn  more  from  the  farmers  and  from  our  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  if  we  are  to  do  our  best  work  with  handicapped 
people. 

We  have  been  reminded  that  time  will  remedy  a  great  many 
things.  Mr.  Holmes  has  said  that  home  teaching  under  public  auspi- 
ces was  started  in  Massachusetts  in  1900.  That  is  a  fact,  but  he 
further  stated  that  the  teachers  were  inexperienced;  they  were  in- 
experienced in  many  respects,  but  Mr.  Anagnos  appointed  those  two 
teachers  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  who  said  that  the  reason  he  chose  or  recom- 
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mended  the  two  teachers  was  because  they  had  had  training,  normal 
school  training  for  teachers.  They  had  also  had  experience  in 
teaching  children,  but  they  were  inexperienced,  like  everyone  else, 
in  re-training  the  newly  blinded  adult.  And  we  realized  our  inex- 
perience. But  we  felt,  with  our  teacher,  who  had  instructed  us,  that 
time  would  give  us  experience,  and  so  the  work  was  undertaken. 

However,  when  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  her  daughter, 
Florence,  urged  one  of  those  pioneering  teachers  to  go  to  New  Jersey 
and  organize  the  work  there,  we  realized  again  our  inexperience,  our 
inability  to  undertake  the  task.  And  for  ten  years,  that  request  on 
the  part  of  the  associated  friends  of  the  blind  of  New  Jersey  awaited 
the  opportune  time.  But  finally  with  the  cooperation  of  those  people 
we  decided  to  undertake  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Anagnos,  just  before  he  left  for  Europe,  said:  "In  all 
the  groundwork  which  is  being  established  in  work  for  the  blind, 
always  remember  their  rights."  And  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  1910,  when 
she  again  spoke  of  the  undertaking,  said:  "Bemember  that  on  the 
soil  of  New  Jersey  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished, and  it  may  be  that  in  that  State,  the  rights  of  the  blind  may 
also  be  established."  Therefore  we  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  what 
the  rights  of  the  bhnd  are. 

First  of  all,  the  right  to  health.  And  so  the  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  have  been  carefully  studied  and  carefully 
built  up.  But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  along  that 
line. 

Secondly  the  right  to  an  education,  which  will  enable  the  indi- 
vidual, no  matter  what  he  is,  to  express  the  highest  that  is  within 
him. 

And  thirdly,  the  right  to  work.  That  is  a  God-given  command, 
that  we  all  shall  work.  It  doesn't  say  that  we  are  excused  if  we  lack 
any  particular  sense,  physical  sense,  or  mental  sense.  But  all  must 
work. 

And  then,  the  right  to  serve.  That  also  is  a  command  that  we 
all  must  obey,  and  it  isn't  the  service  which  someone  else  may  think 
we  should  do,  but  according  to  our  own  individual  ability. 

Now,  if  the  bhnd  expect  the  opportunities  and  the  privileges  of 
their  rights,  they  owe  the  public,  and  owe  the  taxpayer  something  in 
return;  an  obligation  to  do  their  best  according  to  their  individual 
ability. 
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I  think  that  we  workers  for  the  blind  should  give  the  blind,  no 
matter  at  what  age  the  sight  has  been  lost,  more  social  training.  We 
should  teach  them  first  of  all  to  associate  with  other  blind  people,  and 
then  to  associate  with  seeing  people.  And  another  thing  that  I  feel 
sure  we  have  omitted  to  do  in  the  past — to  further  the  education  of 
the  blind  with  the  seeing;  enabling  each  group  to  cooperate  with  the 
other.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  cooperation,  and  not  competi- 
tion, that  brings  success. 

The  work  in  New  Jersey  isn't  due  alone  to  any  one  individual, 
it's  due  to  the  planning  and  the  foresight  of  the  people  whose  names 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  there  are  many,  many  friends  in 
the  State  and  out  of  the  State,  who  cooperated  with  their  help  to 
build  up  the  work ;  and  above  all  else  has  been  the  cooperation  given 
by  the  workers,  who  have  put  the  work  for  the  blind  above  all  per- 
sonal wishes  and  desires. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  all  this  year,  and  I  ap- 
preciate and  thank  you  all  very  kindly  for  this  gift. 

In  the  closing  moments  of  the  gathering  Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entertainment,  presented  Mrs.  Watts, 
wife  of  Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  president  of  the  Association,  with  a  great 
bouquet  of  roses,  winning  the  hearty  approval  of  the  audience  by  his 
delicate  tribute  to  Mrs.  Watts  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  North  Americans,  countrywomen  and 
countrymen:    I  come  to  praise  the  colonel's  wife,  not  to  haze  him. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  I  should  say  just  a  word  about  an  inci- 
dent which  happened  earlier  this  evening.  The  colonel  has  many 
fine  points,  but  may  I  suggest  that  none  are  finer  or  sharper  than  the 
points  of  that  heraldic  depiction  of  a  Canadian  thistle,  with  which 
he  was  duly  presented  tonight.  We  hope  that  he  will  take  back  this 
emblematic  shield  on  which  his  coat  of  arms  has  been  so  carefully  en- 
graved, so  that  he  may  ever  be  reminded  of  the  evening  in  Toronto, 
when,  to  the  skirl  of  the  bag-pipes,  he  was  duly  inducted  into  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of  the  Canadian  Thistle. 

Now  I  said  that  I  was  here,  not  to  haze  the  colonel,  but  to  praise 
his  wife.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  say  just  a  word  about  the 
colonel's  rapid  rise  to  prominence  in  this  Association.  I  am  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  his  rapid  progress  was  largely  the  result  of  a  dis- 
play of  the  finer  sense  of  judgment  which  comes  to  man  occasionally, 
or  as  Shakespeare  has  said  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at 
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its  flood,  leads  on  to  victory.  In  his  career  his  choice  of  a  wife  was 
probably  a  feature  which  has  commended  itself  heartily  to  the 
membership  of  this  Association  as  a  whole,  and  I  verily  believe  that 
it  was  chiefly  responsible  for  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  today.  Now, 
in  view  of  that,  I  believe  that  this  Association  would  hardly  wish  to 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  at  this  somewhat  belated  moment  pay- 
ing deserved  recognition  to  the  wife. 

Now  it  does  seem  a  little  like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle  to  present 
flowers  to  any  lady  coming  from  Virginia,  because  you  can  under- 
stand how  some  of  us,  living  in  this  frigid  northern  clime,  with  polar 
bears  wearing  gas  masks,  and  all  other  sorts  of  primitive  creatures 
wandering  about,  and  where  southerners  come  up  here  with  woolen 
suits  and  over-coats,  at  the  end  of  June,  1937,  that  it  does  seem  a  bit 
like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle  to  present  flowers  to  one  coming  from 
Virginia,  when  we,  as  you  can  well  understand,  regard  the  renowned 
State  of  Virginia  as  a  veritable  bed  of  roses. 

However,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  and  my  very  great  privilege  to- 
night to  have  the  honor  of  recognizing  the  wife  of  Colonel  "Mac" 
Watts,  by  the  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  membership  of  this  As- 
sociation, of  roses  the  best  we  could  find  in  this  northern  clime,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  appreciate  our  regard  for  her  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  conducted  her  husband  through  the  intricacies,  and  the 
delicate  and  difficult  positions,  in  which  the  president  of  such  an 
Association  must  from  time  to  time  find  himself. 

And  so,  therefore,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
Madam  "Mac"  Watts,  roses  on  behalf  of  the  membership  of  this  As- 
sociation, together  with  all  the  felicitations  that  the  members  can 
extend  at  this  time. 


PRESIDENT  WATTS  HONORED 

Pleasantries  occasionally  are  interjected  in  the  convention  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  memorable  of  which  at  Toronto  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  dinner  meeting  Wednesday  evening,  June  30,  when  suddenly 
the  doors  of  the  large  banquet  hall  were  opened  and  in  marched  two 
giant  Scots,  in  native  costume,  playing  bag-pipes  with  all  the  spirited 
mettle  of  good  Highlanders.    Around  the  hall  they  circled  and  finally 
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approached  the  table  of  Colonel  L.  L.  Watts,  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Thereupon  Harris  Turner,  chairman  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee on  publicity,  arose  and  in  stentorian  tones  announced  that 
Colonel  Watts  had  been  duly  selected  for  induction  into  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Order  of  the  Canadian  Thistle.  Amidst  hilarious 
applause  Mr.  Turner  presented  Colonel  Watts  with  a  mock  shield  of 
ample  proportions  on  which  had  been  inscribed  certain  heraldic  de- 
vices depicting  outstanding  achievements  in  the  career  of  the  colonel. 
Colonel  Watts  responded  in  humorous  vein  and  the  sober  faced  Scots 
thereupon  marched  out  with  mock  precision,  lustily  piping  the  while. 


WOMEN  DELEGATES  ENTERTAINED 

The  Toronto  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  was  most  gracious  and  cordial  as  an  assisting  hostess 
organization  at  the  convention.  Miss  Elsinore  Burns  was  convener 
of  the  hostess  committee  and  was  assisted  in  those  duties  by  Miss 
Nella  JefFeries. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Barrett  entertained  the  women  members  of  the 
Association  with  their  guides  and  escorts  at  a  tea  at  her  home.  No. 
134  Dunvegan  Road,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  29. 

Lady  Kemp,  president  of  the  Auxiliary,  entertained  the  women 
members  at  a  tea  at  her  home  at  Castle  Frank  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  L 


VOCAL  AND  PIANO  NUMBERS 

The  convention  was  favored  with  vocal  and  piano  music  on  two 
occasions,  one  the  banquet  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  Monday  evening, 
June  28,  when  the  biennial  session  was  formally  opened  by  Lady 
Kemp,  president  of  the  Toronto  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  other  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, June  30,  when  the  banquet  in  honor  of  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  was 
held  at  the  Royal  York.  The  senior  students  and  1937  graduates  of 
the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  furnished  the  vocal  music,  and  the 
piano  selections  were  by  Charles  Duff,  A.  C.  C.  O. 
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STANDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  VISITED 

For  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  delegates,  the  host  or- 
ganization, the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  arranged 
for  three  tours  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  30,  as  follows: 

Tour  No.  1 — Visit  to  representative  cafeterias,  canteens,  cigar 
stands  and  newsstands  operated  by  the  placement 
department  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Bhnd. 

Tour  No.  2 — Visit  to  the  broom,  brush,  basket,  apron  and  dress 
factories,  women's  residence,  the  Bhndcraft  shop  and 
service  departments  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  National  Office  and  Ontario  Divi- 
sion. 

Tour  No.  3 — General  sight-seeing  tour  of  Toronto,  including  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  residence 
for  blind  women,  Blindcraft  shop  and  National  Office. 

The  tours  were  conducted  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  were  most  interesting  and 
enlightening. 


CONVENTION  PHOTOGRAPH 

A  convention  photograph  was  taken  in  the  plaza  near  the  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Thursday  noon,  July  1. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ELECTED; 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS,  RESOLVES; 

TELEGRAMS;    LIFE    MEMBERSHIP; 

REGISTRATION. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ELECTED 

The  biennial  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
held  Tuesday  morning,  June  29,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
7  of  the  By-Laws,  which  reads  as  follows : 

On  the  second  day  of  each  biennial  meeting  the  members 
of  each  group  there  present  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  represent  the  group  on  the  board  of  directors,  and 
shall  certify  the  result  of  the  election  to  the  secretary-  gen- 
eral in  writing.  The  method  of  voting  shall  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  each  group.  The  secretary-gen- 
eral shall  furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  the  members  entitled 
by  virtue  of  payment  of  dues  to  vote  therein.  No  member 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more  than  one  group. 

Certified  results  of  the  elections  by  the  several  sections  of  the 
Educational  and  Vocational  divisions  were  handed  to  the  secretary- 
general  in  writing,  the  elections  of  permanent  chairman  and  secretary 
being  appended  thereto  in  each  instance.  The  certified  results  were 
announced  by  the  secretary-general  as  follows: 


Educational  Division 

Section  1    Permanent  Chairman:  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 

Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Permanent  Secretary:  J.  C.  Lysen 

Minnesota  School  for  the 

Blind 
Fairbault,  Minn, 

Member  Board  of  Directors :    Bobert  Lambert 

Indiana     School     for     the 

BHnd 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Section  2    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors : 


Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery 
Indiana     School     for     the 

BJind 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Violet  L,  Pogue 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
80  Pinegrove  Avenue 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville 
Department  for  the  BUnd 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 
Staunton,  Va. 


Section  3    Permanent  Chairman : 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Miss  Audrey  M.  Hay  den 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness 
203  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones 
Virginia     Commission     for 

BHnd 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Bichmond,  Va. 

Miss  Buth  B.  McCoy 

Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind 

New  York   State   Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare 

205  E.  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Section  4    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Mrs.  Maude  G.  Nichols 
Service  for  the  Bhnd 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  Allensworth 
National   Library   for  the 

Blind 
1126    Twenty-first    Street, 

N.W. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Swift 
Canadian    National    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind 
64  Baldwin  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 


Section  5    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


J.  Bobert  Atkinson 
Universal  Braille  Press 
739  North  Vermont   Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alan  T.  Hunt 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing 

Company 
Monsey,  N.  Y. 

J.  Bobert  Atkinson 
Universal  Braille  Press 
739  North  Vermont  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Section  6    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors : 


Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens 
Exeter,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Ellis 
216  Brown's  Lane 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens 
Exeter,  Neb. 
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VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 


Section  1    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Maurice  I.  Tynan 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Department  of  Pubhc  Insti- 
tutions 
State  Capitol 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes 
Iowa  State  Commission  for 

the  Blind 
State  House 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

L.  L.  Watts 

Virginia     Commission     for 

the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 


Section  2    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Peter  J.  Salmon 
Industrial    Home    for    the 

Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer 
Cleveland  Society  for   the 

Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Peter  J.  Salmon 
Industrial    Home    for    the 

Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Section  3    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Guy  H.  Nickeson 
Pennsylvania     Association 

for  the  BHnd 
308  South  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Wrench 

Virginia     Commission    for 

the  BHnd 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Joseph  F.  Clunk 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Vocational     Rehabilitation 

Service 
Office  of  Education 
United  States  Department 

of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Section  4!    Permanent  Chairman: 


Permanent  Secretary: 


Member  Board  of  Directors: 


Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi 
Missouri     Commission    for 

the  Blind 
4342  McPherson  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Emma  Howe 

New  York  Association  for 

the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley 
146  McAUister  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Section  5    Permanent  Chairman:  Benjamin  Berinstein 

140  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Permanent  Secretary:  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

American   Printing   House 

for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Member  Board  of  Directors:    Benjamin  Berinstein 

140  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACEMENT 

Editor'' s  Note:  The  report  of  this  committee  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, H.  Bandolph  Latimer,  was  presented  by  the  vice  chairman,  Guy 
H.  Nickeson.    The  report  embodied  four  sections  as  follows: 

1.  General  Statement,  by  Mr.  Nickeson  for  Mr.  Latimer 

2.  Fundamentals  In  Placement  Of  The  Blind   In  Competitive, 
Gainful  Occupations,  by  C.  L.  Broun 

3.  Quahfications  and  Duties  of  Placement  Agents,  by  G.  E.  Wise 

4.  Publicity  For  Placement  And  Correlation  Of  Facilities  For 
Placement  Work,  by  Guy  H.  Nickeson 


GENEBAL    STATEMENT 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Watts  that  I  would  have  twenty  minutes 
in  which  to  present  this  paper  and  that  ample  time  would  be  given 
for  discussion  afterwards.  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
take  twenty  minutes  of  the  valuable  time  from  the  coavention  to 
give  a  paper,  but  that  it  is  more  important  to  discuss  what  may  be 
said  in  a  five  minute  paper. 

We  may  assume  that  everyone  in  this  audience  understands 
what  placement  means  and  is  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
placement  program,  whether  as  a  blind  person  who  may  benefit 
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from  such  a  program,  as  a  worker  inspired  to  the  development  of  a 
placement  program  within  his  agency,  or  as  a  person  interested  in 
a  general  way  in  helping  the  blind  to  find  bigger  and  better  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  have  passed  the  time  when  there  is  any  question  about  the 
advantage  of  a  placement  program,  since  certain  capable  placement 
men  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  only  field  which  provides 
remunerative  employment  to  the  blind.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  placement  programs  in  every  active  agency 
in  the  country,  but  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  and  certain 
pertinent  facts  regarding  the  technique  of  placement,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  inspire  the  workers  for  the  blind  who  have  been  lukewarm 
regarding  placement,  and  also  bring  new  hope  and  vigor  to  the  blind 
who  are  interested  in  securing  normal  employment. 

There  are  several  distinct  questions  involved  which  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  placement  agent,  the  blind  client,  and 
the  employer  granting  the  concession,  whether  it  be  a  stand  or  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Probably  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  blind  person  must  feel  that  he  is  still  a  useful  unit  of 
society  and  that  with  the  proper  attitude,  poise,  and  ambition,  he 
may  hope  for  some  employment.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  use  to 
try  to  find  employment  for  the  blind  person  who  is  convinced  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  make  good  at  anything  and  he  should  be 
pensioned  and  allowed  to  "rock"  away  the  rest  of  his  life.  Individ- 
uals eligible  for  placement  are  limited  to  the  blind  who  are  hopeful, 
capable,  and  willing  to  work  under  conditions  which  were  not  made 
for  blind  people,  but  to  which  they  must  accommodate  themselves 
in  a  normal  environment. 

The  second  important  thing  is  a  rational  analysis  of  the  jobs 
in  which  blind  people  may  be  expected  to  succeed  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tiained.  There  are,  supposedly,  close  to  300  dis- 
tinct occupations  in  which  blind  people  may  engage,  embracing 
agriculture,  clerical,  domestic,  work  in  factories,  in  insurance,  in 
managerial  positions,  political  and  public  service  offices,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  transportation,  and  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  fields. 
Too  often  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  a  blind  person  cannot  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  just  because  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anyone 
engaged  in  that  particular  type  of  work.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
survey  and  classify  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  blind 
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engage,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  do  this  in  order  to  give  place- 
ment agents  and  blind  people  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  others. 

A  third  important  consideration  is  the  fact  that  very  few  blind 
people  are  sufficiently  well  trained  to  qualify  satisfactorily  for  em- 
ployment. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  or  suggest  practical  means  for 
training  men  to  operate  taffy  machines  or  other  mechanical  oper- 
ations, but  it  is  possible  to  provide  the  necessary  training  and  exper- 
ience for  such  types  of  work  as  dictaphone,  massage,  and  case  work. 
We  expect  blind  salesmen  to  sell  blind-made  products  and  to  interest 
themselves  in  selling  other  things  and  yet  no  real  effort  is  made  to 
provide  a  practical  course  in  salesmanship. 

It  is  essential  that  in  selecting  a  placement  agent,  careful  thought 
be  given  to  the  qualifications  of  the  man  or  the  program  will  fail. 
The  blind  people  will  not  have  confidence  in  your  placement  program 
and  the  public  will  not  be  impressed  by  your  efforts.  The  agent 
should  be  selected,  not  because  he  is  a  good  fellow,  a  personal  friend, 
or  just  another  blind  man  who  needs  work,  but  should  be  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  interest,  resourcefulness,  and  ability  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  duties  which  fall  to  a  placement  agent. 

The  blind  worker,  whether  it  be  a  stand  operator,  a  salesman,  or 
an  applicant  for  office  or  factory  work,  must  have  a  pleasing  person- 
ality, initiative,  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  blind  person's 
position,  but  when  we  consider  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  we  should  not  blame  the 
public,  but  should  try  to  eliminate  the  prejudice,  misunderstandings, 
and  dissension  which  exist  between  organizations  for  the  blind  and 
the  blind  themselves.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  blind  people  are 
capable  of  placement  because  of  lack  of  ability,  loss  of  ambition, 
and  additional  handicaps  of  various  kinds  which  make  it  imprac- 
tical to  attempt  placement  except  with  a  very  small  minority.  This 
fact  should  encourage  rather  than  discourage  placement,  as  sheltered 
shops  do  not  furnish  satisfactory  work  for  blind  people  who  wish  to 
work  under  normal  conditions. 

It  is  impractical  to  have  a  uniform  program  for  placement 
agents  and  impossible  to  predict  what  may  be  accomplished  in  place- 
ment in  the  future.  We  should,  however,  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
correlate  existing  facilities  for  placement  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  the  maximum  benefit  from  present  federal  legislation  and  to  be 
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prepared  for  future  legislation,  which  will  ultimately  follow.  The 
establishment  of  federal  stands  has  been  a  decided  step  forward  and, 
no  doubt,  legislators,  organizations  for  the  blind,  and  the  blind  them- 
selves will  realize  that  other  beneficial  legislation  may  be  developed. 

It  is  important  that  we  study  and  utilize  all  practical  media  for 
publicity  in  order  that  placement  agents  may  acquaint  the  public 
with  their  problems  and  accomplishments.  We  often  feel  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  publicize  a  particular  placement,  which  is  not  in  it- 
self important.  By  failing  to  do  so  we  are  allowing  persons  interested 
in  our  work  to  skip  a  page  in  the  chapter  of  our  rehabilitation  story 
which  might  have  stimulated  their  imagination  and  brought  practical 
help  in  placing  another  person.  Too  often  we  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  photographs  and  human  interest  stories  which 
mean  a  great  deal  in  these  days  in  promoting  interest  in  our  work. 
We  must  not  fear  publicity,  but  prepare  intelligent  articles  and  have 
them  reproduced  in  the  best  possible  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Certain  periodicals  for  the  blind  are  particularly  interested  in  finding 
work  for  capable  blind  people  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  furnish 
reliable  information  to  these  editors  by  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
furnishing  worthwhile  articles  regarding  placement.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  inspire  new  hope  and  courage  than  to  give  an  example 
of  someone  who  has  succeeded. 

The  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  foregoing  topics  by  C.  L. 
Broun,  G.  E.  Wise,  and  myself  constitutes  the  rest  of  this  report  and 
will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  convention. 


FUNDAMENTALS  IN  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  IN 
COMPETITIVE  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

There  is  an  old  English  adage  to  the  effect  that  is  a  sixpence  is 
held  sufficiently  near  the  eye,  it  will  blot  out  the  moon.  In  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  the  placement  of  the  blind  in  the  broadest  and  most 
intelligent  way,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  it  might  be  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind.  If  the  fact  that  the  applicant  for  a  means  of 
livelihood  cannot  see  is  held  too  close  to  the  mental  eye,  it  will  obscure 
unnecessarily  not  only  the  requirements  of  any  particular  position, 
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tut  also  the  applicant's  qualifications  for  the  work  in  question. 
This  will  too  often  result  in  the  placing  of  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole,  with  an  ensuing  disparagement  of  the  peg,  and  possible  injury 
to  the  hole  itself.  Both  might  have  worked  satisfactorily  in  a  more 
appropriate  adjustment. 

The  same  result  is,  to  be  sure,  often  attained  by  the  physically 
perfect;  but  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  visually 
handicapped,  for  the  reason  that  it  rebounds  on  all  applicants  who 
are  in  the  same  class,  and  makes  the  placement  of  others  in  a  similar 
condition  more  difficult  than  the  actual  circumstances  demand. 

To  deal  adequately  and  efficiently  with  the  placement  of  the 
Hind  and  industrially  blind,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  question 
first  of  all  with  comprehensive  understanding.  Some  years  ago,  a 
book  was  published  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  had  become  totally 
deaf.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition,  he  stated  that  the  deaf  were 
apt  to  inspire  small  sympathy;  that  while  everyone  rushed  eagerly 
to  the  assistance  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  on  the  contrary,  were  often 
the  objects  of  impatience  and  lack  of  consideration.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  but  unless  the  blind  can  learn  to  do  without  help 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  sympathy  extended  may 
often  be  more  of  a  handicap  than  the  impatience  accorded  to  those  of 
defective  hearing.  It  may  decrease  their  self  reliance  and  make  them 
more  dependent  than  they  need  be,  or  naturally  would  be,  if  left  to 
themselves.  Self  pity  is  not  productive  of  creative  work  or  economic 
independence,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  without  the  respon- 
sive co-operation  of  the  blind  themselves,  those  who  sincerely  desire 
to  be  most  helpful  may  actually  impede  the  work  rather  than  assist  it. 

Vocational  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Possibly  the  greatest  need  of  the  physically  handicapped  is  to 
be  shown  that  they  are  still  useful,  still  have  an  economic  value. 
Otherwise  they  will  have  every  excuse  for  passing  through  those 
well  known  portals  bearing  the  inscription,  "Leave  hope  behind,  all 
ye  who  enter  here."  This  can  hardly  be  over  emphasized.  Ambition 
and  hope  are  nearly  synonymous.  Either  or  both  must  be  present 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  any  work.  The  blind  man  must 
have  the  assiu-ance  that  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  the  industrial 
world  before  he  can  be  expected  to  fill  any  useful  position  in  that 
world.  This  is  not  only  the  greatest  necessity,  but  the  first  one  to 
be  considered. 
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Meaning  of  Placement 

Having  stated  this,  we  may  perhaps  leave  these  generalities  for 
the  time  being,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  specific  work  of  the  actual 
placement  of  the  blind  and  those  of  sufficiently  reduced  visual  acuity 
to  bring  them  into  that  class.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  word  placement  cannot  be  dismissed,  in  this  connection, 
with  the  easy,  off  hand  explanation,  "Oh  yes,  finding  something  for 
people  to  do."  Placement,  as  considered  here,  means  the  opportunity 
for  the  blind  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  seeing  world,  and  thereby 
gain  a  livelihood.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  statement  is  "to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  seeing  world,"  not  to  induce  the  seeing 
world  to  adjust  itself  to  them.  Their  entrance  into  a  life  of  commer- 
cial activity  must  not  throw  the  entire  economic  system  out  of  gear. 
It  must  rather  offer  the  chance  of  being  absorbed  into  the  economic 
world  in  such  a  way  that  actual  commercial  value  will  result.  The 
selection  of  the  work  and  of  the  man  to  perform  it  should  be  so  care- 
fully made  that  the  employer's  first  thought  will  be  that  the  em- 
ployee is  a  good  workman,  rather  than  that  he  is  blind. 

Requirements  for  Placement 

This  can  only  occur  when  there  is  a  thoroughly  clear  under- 
standing of  conditions,  both  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of  the  man 
who  is  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  blind,  whether  he  was  born  so 
or  has  become  so  later  in  life,  does  not  change  his  fundamental  nature. 
If  he  is  naturally  a  careful  workman,  he  will  be  exactly  that,  whether 
his  eyes  are  blue  or  brown,  whether  a  condition  has  developed  that 
necessitates  the  wearing  of  glasses,  or  whether  he  is  unable  to  see 
at  all.  Careful  work  is  not  a  matter  of  eyesight  merely,  as  every 
employer  of  labor  knows.  If  the  workman  has  a  certain  degree  of 
manual  dexterity  by  nature,  he  will  be  able  to  do  work  that  a  man 
with  a  purely  mathematical  turn  of  mind  cannot  accomplish.  Because 
of  his  lack  of  sight,  he  may  require  a  longer  training  period,  but  once 
the  adjustment  is  completed,  his  efficiency  will  be  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  sighted  worker.  The  important  thing  is  to  determine  what 
work  he  is  best  suited  to  perform,  and  then  to  find  the  opportunity 
for  him  to  do  that  work.  One  would  hardly  offer  a  position  in  a 
dairy  to  a  man  who  had  made  himself  an  authority  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  It  is  even  more  important  that  the  visually  handi- 
capped be  properly  placed,  since  their  power  of  adjustment  may  nat- 
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urally  be  somewhat  less,  or  at  least  slower.  When  the  proper  adjust- 
ment is  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  average  visually  handi- 
capped, with  a  willingness  to  work,  should  not  only  become  self- 
supporting,  but  should  contribute  their  fair  share  in  the  work  of 
the  world. 

All  this  must  be  said  again  and  again,  for  the  reason  that  while 
those  in  charge  of  such  work  may  have  a  full  understanding  of  its 
necessities  and  what  they  involve,  they  are  obliged  to  rely  fox  their 
placement  opportunities  on  others  who  are  not  so  instructed,  for  co- 
operation and  help.  There  is  no  aspect  of  the  work,  therefore,  whether 
subjective  or  objective,  that  can  be  disregarded  or  passed  lightly  over. 

Commercial  Value  of  Work 

To  put  the  matter  in  still  more  concrete  form,  in  considering 
the  placement  of  the  blind,  it  must  be  understood  throughout  that 
the  word  placement,  as  used  here,  refers  exclusively  to  competitive, 
gainful  occupations  of  actual  commercial  value.  There  are  to  be  no 
stopgaps,  no  boondoggling  that  nobody  wants,  no  gilded  peach 
baskets  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  receptacles.  Not  only  must 
the  placement  director  realize  this,  he  must  make  sure  that  the  pos- 
sible employer  understands  it  also,  and  that  the  object  of  his  endeav- 
ors subscribes  to  it  as  well.  This  last  condition  has  been  well  de- 
scribed in  a  fairly  recent  book  by  Ian  Hay.  In  it  the  author  makes  a 
blind  man  say  of  his  training:  "The  first  thing  they  teach  you  at  St. 
Dunstan's  is  to  cut  out  all  the  pity-the-poor-blind  stuff.  A  man 
newly  blinded  is  a  mass  of  self-commiseration.  .  .  .  Well,  they  drill 
that  out  of  him;  they  bully  it  out  of  him.  He  can't  resent  it,  coming 
from  other  blind  men.  (That  is  why  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan's  has 
to  be  a  blind  man  himself.)  After  that  he  is  taught  to  live  just  like 
other  people.  We  blind  used  to  be  herded  together  in  an  asylum; 
now,  as  soon  as  we  can  fend  for  ourselves,  we  are  turned  loose  and 
allowed  to  find  our  way  about.   It's  a  wonderful  adventure." 

Training  of  Applicants 

Although  this  passage  occurs  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the  author 
must  have  known  such  work  well  to  express  it  so  plainly  and  convinc- 
ingly. This  is  exactly  the  attitude  that  must  be  maintained  by  the 
blind  and  their  placement  agents.  The  matter  of  placement  is,  in 
fact,  the  ground  floor  of  the  whole  structure.  If  the  man  to  be  placed 
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has  not  attained  such  a  mental  outlook,  he  must  be  taught  it.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  an  abundance  of  sighted  people  who  have  no  sense  of 
adventure.  That  requirement  can  hardly  be  made  absolute.  For 
the  rest  of  the  quotation,  while  there  may  be  differences  of  degree, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  corcerned,  the  principle  itself, 
in  its  simplest  form,  must  be  accepted  by  all  involved.  Otherwise 
the  object  for  placement  becomes  a  mental  case  and  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  in  the  class  of  workers  under  consideration.  If  he  is  not, 
originally,  in  that  frame  of  mind,  he  must  be  taught  to  attain  it,  as 
the  man  above  quoted  was  taught.  This  is  the  simplest,  most  prac- 
tical kindness  that  can  be  offered  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 
All  who  wish  to  help  them  must  realize  that  they  are  not  socially 
nor  economically  useless  unless  they  wish  to  be;  also,  that  if  they 
are  continually  encouraged  to  be  lazy  through  excessive  ministra- 
tions, they  will  become  a  greater  public  charge  than  is  in  the  least 
necessary  or  desirable.  Employers  of  labor  must  be  shown  by  the 
blind  man  himself  that  he  can  return  to  many  gainful  occupations  in 
industry,  commerce  and  finance  without  interfering  with  produc- 
tivity or  lowering  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  machinery  involved. 
The  attaining  of  this  attitude  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  contri- 
bution that  can  be  made  toward  the  intelligent  carrying  on  of  the 
work. 

Avenues  Open 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  how  will  the  placement  agent  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  for  all  concerned.** 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  know  what  avenues  of  endeavor  are 
open  to  his  applicants.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  the  blind 
are  capable  of  filling  successfully  positions  in  agricultural,  clerical 
and  domestic  work,  in  factories,  in  insurance,  in  managerial,  politi- 
cal and  public  service  offices,  in  the  professions,  in  transportation  and 
in  both  retail  and  wholesale  fields.  With  this  knowledge  at  hand,  the 
agent  must  study  carefully  the  personality  and  characteristics  of 
the  applicant,  as  well  as  his  previous  education  and  background. 
He  cannot  proceed,  as  does  the  school  or  college,  by  placing  all  who 
wish  to  study  law  or  work  in  a  factory  in  one  class.  He  must  take 
into  account  the  individuality  cf  each  worker  and  discover  what  his 
particular  aptitude  is.  If  it  should  be  an  applicant  who  has  had  his 
sight  and  lost  it,  he  must  find  out  what  his  work  has  been  during  his 
sighted  period  and  just  how  well  he  did  it.  He  must  decide  the  extent 
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to  which  the  possible  employer  can  sustain  the  demands  likely  to  be 
made  upon  him,  both  physically  and  temperamentally.  He  must 
weigh  the  man's  personality,  integrity  and  experience,  and  decide 
how  versatile  he  may  be,  mentally,  socially,  industrially  and  eco- 
nomically. He  must  determine  whether  the  candidate  will  respond 
to  opportunity,  whether  he  is  capable  of  sufficient  growth  to  advance 
in  his  work,  or  whether  he  is  merely  a  steady  operative,  capable  of 
no  particular  desire  to  go  further,  once  his  livelihood  is  secured. 

All  these  things  cannot  be  learned  over  night.  The  knowledge 
and  understanding  called  for  cannot  be  gained  merely  by  asking  and 
answering  a  few  questions,  nor  by  inquiring  of  the  applicant  where 
he  went  to  school  and  what  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  do.  It  must 
result  from  a  careful  individual  study  and  the  utmost  attention  to 
apparently  insignificant  details.  It  requires  infinite  patience,  a 
sympathetic  understanding  both  of  the  worker  and  of  the  work,  and 
an  absolute  conviction  that  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
capable  of  work  of  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  commercial  value.  It 
may  be  professional  work  or  manual  labor.  It  may  require  a  high 
degree  of  experienced  skill,  or  it  may  only  call  for  the  ability  to 
stick  steadily  at  the  job.  Whatever  the  ultimate  conclusion  may  be, 
nothing  practical  should  be  done  toward  actual  placement  until  the 
agent  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  exact  sort  of  worker  he  has 
to  place. 

Development  of  Possibilities 

When  he  has  progressed  thus  far,  he  can  begin  to  think  of  spe- 
cific work  and  the  places  where  it  may  be  done.  He  must  study 
carefully  the  requirements  of  the  positions  available,  and  select  the 
worker  best  fitted  to  meet  them.  Suppose  the  candidate  is  a  typist, 
accustomed  to  working  with  a  dictaphone.  Shall  be  be  sent  to  Oppor- 
tunity A  or  B?  Perhaps  the  man  with  whom  Opportunity  B  occurs 
is  a  nervous,  quick-tempered  employer,  who  attaches  more  value  to 
speed  than  to  accuracy  in  work.  The  operator  in  question  may  be 
of  the  slow  and  steady  variety.  Send  him  to  Opportunity  A,  then. 
That  man  appreciates  careful  work,  and  is  willing  that  a  little  more 
time  should  be  spent  to  attain  it.  Possibly  it  may  prove,  upon  trial, 
that  Opportunity  A  involves  doing  the  work  under  adverse  conditions ; 
there  may  be  a  constant  flurry  of  coming  and  going,  with  attendant 
confusion  and  interruptions,  which  the  operator  lacks  the  required 
concentration  to  take  in  his  stride,  though  he  is  admittedly  a  good 
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worker  under  quieter  conditions.  Send  him  on,  then,  to  Oppor- 
tunity C,  where  business  may  go  forward  on  a  more  even  keel. 
Follow  the  apprentice  system  until  he  finds  his  natural  habitat,  in 
which  he  can  settle  down  to  steady,  satisfactory  work. 

Under  differing  conditions,  this  method  must  be  pursued  again 
and  again.  It  can  never  be  reduced  to  the  simple  statement  that 
A  plus  B  equals  C,  because  it  must  deal  with  constantly  changing 
factors.  As  it  is  said  that  no  two  organisms  are  exactly  alike,  chem- 
ically, so  no  two  are  quite  alike  temperamentally,  educationally  and 
mentally.  Each  one  must  have  his  separate  card  in  the  catalogue. 
The  card  may  be  placed  under  certain  general  headings,  as  profes- 
sional, manual,  managerial,  but  each  in  itself  must  register  carefully 
and  accurately  the  qualifications  and  characteristics  of  its  subject. 

Kinds  of  Employment 

An  opportunity  for  employment  may  present  itself  for  which 
there  is  no  experienced  worker  on  the  list.  It  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  considering  the  possibilities  to  decide  which  one  is  capable  of 
absorbing  the  necessary  training  for  the  place,  and  of  incorporating 
within  himself  the  experience  which  the  work  brings.  All  this,  of 
course,  means  to  the  placement  agent  the  constant  keeping  in  touch 
with  industrial  conditions  and  work,  with  changing  requirements 
and  opportunities,  and  an  ever-functioning  vigilance  in  discovering 
new  fields  of  endeavor  for  the  blind.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
between  250  and  275  different  kinds  of  employment  recorded  in 
which  blind  persons  are  successfully  competing,  and  new  avenues 
are  constantly  opening.  Each  new  invention  brings  possible  fresh 
fields,  while  those  that  are  already  recognized  and  used  may  each 
day  discover  new  departments  where  sight  is  not  an  essential  for  the 
successful  performance  of  the  work. 

Results  to  be  Attained 

All  these  considerations  the  agent  for  placement  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  both  the  blind  and  the  public 
must  be  continually  educated  toward  the  idea  of  helpful  co-operation, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  offered  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  charity,  nor  even  of  sympathy,  but  are 
essentially  and  truly  matters  of  productive  employment  and  general 
economic  welfare.    It  is  under  such  conditions  only  that  the  place- 
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ment  of  the  blind  \nll  command  sufficient  respect,  not  only  from  the 
employing  public,  but  from  the  workers  themselves,  to  justify  itself 
economically  in  the  field  of  gainful  endeavor,  and  to  insure  itself  a 
steady  place  in  the  world ;  a  place  that  will  not  only  be  recognized 
as  a  not  altogether  negligible  part  of  that  world,  but  that  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  until  it  becomes  an  unquestioned  factor  in  pro- 
ductive actiA^ty  and  in  economic  life  in  general. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Using  the  policy  set  forth  immediately  preceding  as  a  basis  for 
the  fundamental  principles  of  employment,  the  following  presenta- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  over  eight  years  in 
practical  placement  work. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  agent  should  himself  be  blind,  and  should  have  lost  his  sight  in 
adult  life,  after  having  gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  affairs  through 
contact  and  practical  experience,  and  at  least  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  financial,  professional  and  political  procedure.  He  can  thus 
visualize  operations  from  description,  coupled  with  his  previous 
knowledge  of  business.  He  speaks  the  same  language  as  the  man 
addressed,  and  can  phrase  his  argument  in  that  language.  For 
these  reasons,  he  has  both  sides  of  the  argument  in  his  mind,  and  is 
able  to  present  the  matter  intelligently  and  effectively. 

As  is  the  usual  method  in  a  regular  emplo^Tnent  agency,  the 
first  step  for  the  applicant  is  the  filling  out  of  an  application.  This 
will  include  such  questions  as  would  be  asked  by  an  agency  or  bond- 
ing company  of  anyone  seeking  a  position,  and  will  cover  education, 
training,  work  done  before  blindness,  places  where  the  applicant  has 
been  employed,  references,  and  the  record  of  previous  employment 
as  far  as  possible.  To  this  must  be  added  a  report  of  an  eye  physician, 
gi^■ing  diagnosis,  degree  of  vision  and  prognosis,  which  should  be  in- 
terpreted by  an  eye  classification  specialist.  HaN"ing  secured  such 
data,  the  references  and  employment  record  must  be  investigated, 
not  only  with  a  Aiew  to  deciding  what  work  the  applicant  is  best 
fitted  for,  but  to  gain  an  insight  into  his  personality,  intelligence, 
disposition,  ability  to  meet  and  conquer  difficulties,  power  of  co- 
ordinating hands  and  mind,  industry  and  integrity.  The  investiga- 
tion should  include  an  examination  of  home  conditions,  vocational 
training,  work  history  and  community  standing. 
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This  record  should  of  course  be  available  at  all  times,  not  only 
for  the  information  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
further  comment,  as  circumstances  may  bring  it  out  and  actual  work 
may  furnish  it. 

Sources  of  Employment 

The  opportunities  for  placement  will  necessarily  and  naturally 
depend  upon  the  community  in  which  the  worker  resides.  The  usual 
method  of  cataloging  these  opportunities  is  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
industries  of  the  place  from  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  or 
board  of  trade,  and  to  investigate  their  possibilities.  This  work  falls 
naturally  under  two  heads.  One:  Visiting  the  plants  on  the  list  to 
discover  what  work  they  may  offer  that  a  blind  person  can  do.  Two : 
Selling  the  idea  of  such  employment  to  the  active  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  order  in  which  these  two  heads  are  attacked  will 
necessarily  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  circumstances  and  varying 
local  conditions. 

Assuming  that  it  may  seem  best  to  take  the  second  head  first, 
before  the  agent  approaches  the  person  in  authority,  he  should  for- 
tify himself  with  the  widest  obtainable  knowledge  of  his  personality. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  he,  what  is  his  attitude  toward  his  employes 
and  the  work  in  general,  and  to  what  extent  does  he  feel  his  social  and 
economic  responsibility  toward  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and 
works?  Has  he  ever  employed  any  blind  workers?  If  so,  what  has 
been  their  record,  and  what  was  his  attitude  toward  them?  If  not, 
what  are  his  interests  and  occupations  outside  of  working  hours,  and 
what  key  do  they  give  to  the  best  method  of  approach  for  the  agent? 
Can  he  be  convinced  of  the  social  and  economic  soundness  of  the  idea? 
No  available  source  of  information  as  to  the  qualities  and  character 
of  the  man  to  be  approached  should  be  neglected.  Even  when  all 
possible  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  the  agent  feels  himself  in  a 
position  to  make  the  approach,  he  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  side  lights  from  the  man  himself,  and  must  quickly  abandon  any 
line  of  argument  that  he  perceives  to  be  unsympathetic  to  his  hearer, 
and  try  some  other  avenue. 

Argumentation 

If,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  man  in  authority  is  con- 
vinced that  sight  is  an  essential  for  the  performance  of  any  work  at 
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his  command,  he  must  be  shown  that  blind  persons  are  actually 
employed  at  repetitive,  non-hazardous  work;  that  they  can  be 
trained  into  proficiency  in  almost  as  short  a  time  as  the  sighted, 
in  the  same  class  of  work;  that  their  very  blindness  removes  one 
claim  to  compensation;  that  they  are  also  a  smaller  insurance  risk, 
because  they  are  less  subject  to  distraction  from  their  work,  and 
move  around  less ;  (this  is  proved  by  the  records  of  accidents  to  the 
blind  in  industry),  and  that  if  they  should  not  be  satisfactory  and 
their  removal  becomes  necessary  for  any  cause  whatever,  this  will  be 
attended  to  by  the  agent,  in  order  to  spare  the  employer  any  embar- 
rassment attending  the  discharge  of  a  disabled  person.  The  worker 
is  thus  responsible  to  his  employer  and  to  the  agent  as  well,  and 
must  thoroughly  understand  that  he  is  expected  to  discharge  this 
obligation  to  both  persons  concerned.  Another  practical  considera- 
tion is  that  the  labor  turnover  is  less  with  the  blind,  since  they  realize 
their  limited  opportunities  for  employment,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
shop  around  for  increased  wages.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
floaters. 

The  agent  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  of  the  state,  that  he  may  interpret  them  to  the  potential 
employer  as  applied  to  handicapped  operators.  This  is  especially 
important,  as  the  question  is  apt  to  form  a  primary  objection  in 
many  instances,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  its  application  to 
the  case  under  discussion. 

When  the  possible  employer  shows  himself  to  be  a  person  with 
social  and  economic  understanding  and  a  broad  view  of  the  part 
played  in  the  world's  development  by  productive  industry,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  show  him  that  when  a  physically  handicapped 
worker  is  allowed  to  become  a  public  charge,  it  is  not  only  doing  a 
wrong  to  the  worker  but  to  the  community  as  well.  He  can  be  made 
to  see  that  every  non-productive  unit  is  not  only  failing  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  security  of  the  community  and  country,  but  that  by 
being  a  public  charge,  he  is  adding  an  extra  burden,  not  only  of 
productivity  but  of  taxes  as  well,  to  all  those  actually  engaged  in 
gainful  operations  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  living.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  productivity,  rather 
than  in  the  symbols  that  stand  for  such  productivity.  Even  in  the 
case  of  inherited  wealth,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  wealth  will  be 
invested  in  productive  occupations,  of  which  it  is  both  the  symbol 
and  the  result.    When  it  is  not  so  invested,  the  symbol  ceases  to  be 
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significant,  and  in  the  course  of  time  decreases  and  loses  its  value 
generally.  In  the  same  way,  when  productive  activity  is  stifled  by 
public  funds  or  diverted  into  channels  of  no  industrial  value,  both 
the  wealth  and  the  security  of  the  peoples  involved  suffer  an  incal- 
culable loss.  Every  individual,  whether  physically  handicapped  or 
normal,  is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  contribute  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  world.  Empires 
were  never  built  on  relief. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  and 
adapted  to  the  cases  in  point,  to  the  end  that  eventually  the  indus- 
trial world  as  a  whole  will  feel  their  force  and  significance,  and  adjust 
itself  to  the  operations  that  will  best  carry  out  and  illustrate  the 
principle  involved. 

What  precedes  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  absolute. 
No  two  men  can  be  approached  in  exactly  the  same  way;  neither  can 
the  same  man,  frequently,  be  approached  in  the  same  way  by  two 
different  persons.  Eternal  vigilance  must  be  the  watchword  for  the 
placement  agent,  and  as  in  other  occupations  and  activities,  he  must 
see  that  his  failures  are  inability  to  convince,  and  learn  to  profit  by 
them  as  well  as  by  his  successes.  This  is  a  philosophy  in  which  per- 
fection can  seldom  be  attained,  but  it  should  be  the  goal  of  constant 
endeavor. 

Actual  Placement 

Assuming  that  the  agent  has  carried  on,  up  to  this  point,  and 
has  on  the  one  hand  applicants  to  be  placed,  and  on  the  other  has 
located  opportunities  for  work,  he  still  has  the  task  of  bringing  one 
to  the  other.  He  has  his  connection  to  make  and  his  contact  to 
establish.  When  he  has  sold  his  idea  to  the  employer,  he  has  sold  the 
agreement  that  a  blind  worker  is  to  be  employed;  not  a  specific 
John  Smith,  but  merely  a  worker  who  is  visually  handicapped.  He 
has  also  explained  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  and  the  fact  that 
the  worker  is  subject  to  careful  inspection  at  frequent  intervals.  All 
these  conditions  being  understood  and  accepted  on  both  sides,  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  if  the  worker  selected  to  fill  the  position 
proves  unsatisfactory  in  his  work,  he  may  be  removed  and  another 
worker  substituted.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  aforesaid  John 
Smith  had  been  specifically  hired.  Since  the  engagement  has  been 
made  for  a  visually  handicapped  worker  only,  the  substitution  is  the 
more  easily  accomplished. 
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Further  Duties  of  Agent 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
worker's  performance  of  the  duty  undertaken  lies  with  the  agency, 
as  well  as  with  the  individual.  The  representative,  or  agent,  must 
accordingly  supervise  his  placements  carefully,  not  to  stimulate  their 
efficiency,  but  to  show  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  to  assist  in  educating  the  public  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  blind  worker.  This  super- 
vision should  also  provide  further  opportunities,  and  wherever  the 
work  is  being  successfully  carried  on,  will  supply  an  argument  for 
other  employers  who  have  not  yet  become  convinced  that  the  visually 
handicapped  can  work  in  competition  with  the  sighted,  upon  an 
equal  commercial  basis.  Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  agent  cannot  successfully  supervise  more  than 
thirty  to  thirty-five  placements,  if  he  is  to  do  justice  to  the  workers 
and  the  work  itself.  Effective  supervision  should  be  threefold  in  its 
results.  It  should  encourage  and  stimulate  the  worker  to  greater  and 
improved  effort,  it  should  justify  the  placement  to  the  employer,  and 
should  make  it  serve  as  a  convincing  argument  to  the  public  of  the 
fact  that  the  blind  worker  is  able  to  compete  with  the  sighted  on  the 
same  footing  and  terms. 

Having  now  presented  a  general  survey  of  the  work  and  the 
methods  employed  in  its  execution,  the  remainder  of  this  resume 
will  be  given  to  the  forms  used,  explanation  of  specific  instances 
chosen  as  illustrations,  and  other  mechanics  connected  with  the  work. 


It  is  hardly  possible,  in  any  reasonable  amount  of  space  to  be 
accorded  a  report,  to  go  exhaustively  into  the  various  occupations 
pursued  by  the  blind.  As  the  visually  handicapped,  however,  have 
been  especially  successful  in  the  operation  of  vending  stands,  the 
method  of  instalhng  such  concessions  should  be  of  interest. 

Procedure  for  Training  and  Supervising  Stand  Operators 

The  location  having  been  secured,  the  fixtures  placed,  the  oper- 
ator selected,  the  worker  making  the  installation  lists  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  operator  the  articles  to  be  included  in  the  original 
stock  and  takes  the  operator  with  him  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber 
for  the  selection  of  the  stock.    During   the  selection,  the  wholesaler 
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or  jobber  is  informed  fully  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  stand,  especially 
as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  indebtedness,  if  credit  is  granted ;  how- 
it  is  to  be  repaid  and  further,  as  to  the  methods  that  must  be  pursued 
by  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  should  there  be  a  default  in  a  single  pay- 
ment. With  the  merchandise  selected  and  delivered,  the  worker 
will  check  the  merchandise  with  the  invoice  and  at  the  same  time 
will  instruct  the  operator  in  this  department  of  his  work.  He  will 
then  place  the  merchandise  in  the  cases,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
operator. 

The  operator  is  trained  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
location  of  every  item  of  merchandise  in  his  stock;  he  is  taught  how 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  how  to  greet  and  serve  his  customers.  He  is 
taught  how  to  display  his  merchandise  at  an  advantage,  how  to  de- 
termine what  part  of  the  cash  taken  is  his  own,  and  what  part  is  to  be 
reserved,  not  only  for  payments  for  merchandise  but  for  increases  in 
stock;  he  is  instructed  how  to  maintain  his  personal  appearance  and 
how  to  keep  his  stock  and  fixtures  in  a  presentable  condition.  In 
addition  and  above  all,  he  is  taught  to  make  change  quickly  and  to 
operate  his  stand  just  a  little  more  efficiently  than  if  he  were  sighted. 
Supervisory  visits  are  made  at  frequent  intervals,  at  which  time 
checks  will  be  made  on  every  phase  of  the  work  and  complete  reports 
written  up  after  each  supervisory  visit. 

Hospital  Stands  and  Concessions 

An  excellent  field  for  stands  is  offered  by  the  hospitals,  where 
such  installations  have  proved  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  Con- 
cessions established  in  six  hospitals  in  three  of  the  larger  cities  of 
New  York  State,  excltisive  of  New  York  City,  axe  as  follows: 

Buffalo 

1.  Buffalo  General  Hospital 

2.  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 

Rochester 

1.  Strong  Memorial  Hospital 

2.  Rochester  General  Hospital 

3.  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

BiNGHAMTON 

1.  Binghamton  City  Hospital 
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These  stands  or  concessions  render  a  real  service  to  the  hospitals, 
as  is  attested  by  replies  to  letters  asking  permission  to  publish  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  in  question  granted  permits  for  concessions  or 
stands.  Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  stands  or  concessions  in 
hospitals  is  found  in  the  fact  that  some  hospitals  in  New  York  State 
have  installed  sighted  persons  with  some  physical  disability  to  render 
a  service  similar  to  that  given  by  blind  operators  in  the  above- 
named  institutions.  Permits  for  the  establishment  of  stands  or  con- 
cessions in  hospitals  named  have,  with  one  exception,  been  granted 
during  the  past  four  years,  which  is  evidence  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  is  not  a  bar  to  this  particular  kind 
of  employment. 

When  it  is  purposed  to  secure  a  stand  or  concession  in  a  hospital, 
a  regular  procedure,  the  value  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence, should  be  adopted.  The  following  program  is  recommended : 

1,  To  determine  that  the  hospital  has  at  least  200  beds,  for  an 
institution  with  a  smaller  capacity  ordinarily  will  not  provide 
sufficient  business  to  yield  an  income  which  will  enable  the 
operator  to  maintain  himself. 

2.  When  in  quest  of  a  permit,  the  first  approach  should  be  made  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  The  following  basic  reasons 
should  be  given  in  support  of  the  request: 

a.  That  it  will  prove  a  convenience  to  the  resident  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  visiting  doctors; 

b.  That  it  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  send  orderlies  out  of 
the  hospital  to  make  purchases  for  patients  and  will  ensure 
the  quality  and  sanitary  handling  of  all  articles  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  hospital; 

c.  That  mothers  with  children  attending  clinics  may  pur- 
chase refreshments  when  the  wait  is  long; 

d.  That  it  will  many  times  prove  a  convenience  to  those  visit- 
ing friends  and  relatives  in  the  hospital; 

e.  That  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  resident  nurses,  the  nurses 
in  training  and  the  general  help ; 

f.  That  it  will  enable  some  blind  person  to  maintain  himself 
economically  and  socially. 
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When  the  plan  is  acceptable  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, then  the  worker  or  friends  of  the  organization  to  which  the 
worker  is  attached,  should  fully  inform  prominent  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  concerning  the  proposal  and  secure  their  approval 
of  the  project.  Through  this  procedure,  when  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  trustees  in  session,  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
permit  to  be  granted. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  secure  a  stand  or  concession, 
the  superintendent  is  opposed  to  the  idea,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  upon  him  that  will  effect  a  change  of  mind.  This 
may  be  done  best  through  some  prominent  and  active  member  of 
his  board  of  trustees  who  is  favorable  to  the  proposed  installation. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  though  a  proposal  for  a  stand  or  concession 
is  acceptable  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  it  is  at  first 
opposed  by  prominent  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  such 
instances  it  is  always  best  for  the  worker  to  secure  an  interview  with 
such  trustees  and  make  personal  presentation  of  the  advantage  and 
desirability  of  the  stand.  Information  given  first  hand  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  is  generally  more  effective  than  when  it  is  passed  on 
through  a  third  person.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
opposing  trustees  sufficient  influence  to  convert  them  to  an  approval 
of  the  plan. 

The  managing  official  of  the  hospital  should  be  assured  that  all 
sanitary  regulations  will  be  scrupulously  observed;  that  the  con- 
cession shall  not  in  any  way  become  a  nuisance,  and  that  it  will 
be  removed  on  request  if  it  should  prove  undesirable.  The  operator 
should  be  carefully  selected,  with  special  attention  given  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  integrity  and  personality,  and  to  his  adaptability 
for  merchandising  and  dealing  with  the  public. 

A  representative  of  the  organization  establishing  the  concession 
should  install  the  operator  and  supervise  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  the  initial  stock.  No  article  that  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  hospital  authorities  should  be  included  in  the  stock.  The 
representative  should  remain  with  the  operator  until  he  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  entire  situation.  The  period  of  in- 
stallation usually  extends  through  three  or  four  days. 
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Telephone  Operators 

Another  field  of  endeavor  in  which  the  blind  have  been  in  some 
instances  very  successful  is  that  of  the  telephone  switchboard. 
The  following  is  of  practical  interest  and  value,  as  coming  from  a 
blind  operator  who  was  successfully  employed  in  this  capacity  for 
about  twenty-five  years. 

"I  feel  that  for  some  totally  blind  persons  (providing  a  satis- 
factory mechanical  system  is  available)  and  for  some  partially  sighted 
persons  who  are  able  to  distinguish  the  visible  signals,  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  in  this  work.  The  specific  needs  of  the  position  to  be 
filled,  however,  form  the  great  cfuestion.  If  the  operator  relies 
entirely  on  reaching  the  persons  he  desires  through  calling  on  the 
extensions,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  blind  person  or  one  with  partial 
vision  to  operate  quite  a  large  and  busy  board. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  many  offices  the  operator  has  to  act  as 
receptionist,  or  has  a  large  floor  space  to  look  over,  and  may  be 
expected  to  see  whether  the  perscn  desired  is  available;  the  diffi- 
culties here  are  great,  except  for  persons  with  good  sight.  It  should 
always  be  remembered,  also,  that  not  to  be  able  to  consult  the  tele- 
phone directory  first  hand  is  a  great  handicap,  as  the  usual  assump- 
tion, especially  by  a  stranger,  is  that  the  operator  is  able  to  do  this. 

"The  easiest  way  to  summarize  the  work  of  the  operator  is  to 
divide  it  under  the  heads  of  'In-coming'  and  'Out-going'  calls. 
Braille  or  point  slate  or  writer  always  at  hand,  and  a  typewriter,  if 
possible,  are  needed.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  sheet  of  paper  ready 
in  the  slate  or  writer  and  have  it  dated.  Memoranda  may  then  be 
made  of  anything  connected  with  the  work,  whether  it  has  to  do 
with  in-coming  or  out-going  calls  and  the  necessary  dictation  done 
later. 

"If  the  person  desired  on  the  in-coming  call  is  at  his  extension 
the  matter  is  simple.  If  he  is  not  there,  he  must  be  located,  or  a 
message  taken  for  him.  If  the  person  called  is  out  and  no  one  acts 
for  him,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  satisfy  the  caller's  needs,  or  to  take 
a  message.  The  message  may  be  delivered  direct  from  the  board 
when  the  person  called  returns,  or  a  note  may  be  left  on  his  desk. 
This  is  often  the  case,  and  the  operator  must  find  ways  of  arrangmg 
for  this.  It  will  depend  on  the  particular  set-up  of  the  office  just 
how  this  can  be  accomplished.    The  amount  of  work  the  operator 
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does  on  general  in-coming  calls  will  depend  again  on  the  method  of 
the  office  and  the  size  and  traffic  of  the  board.  Of  course  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  business  and  method  of  the  office  is  essential 
to  the  best  understanding  of  the  calls. 

"The  work  on  the  out-going  calls  also  varies  with  the  office. 
Where  a  dial  system  is  used,  extensions  frequently  dial  their  own 
numbers;  in  some  cases,  the  dialing  is  done  entirely  by  the  operator. 
If  the  person  calling  gives  the  number,  the  work  is  easy  for  the  oper- 
ator; but  when  he  is  required  to  find  the  number,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty occurs  for  the  blind  operator.  Numbers  often  called  are 
easily  memorized.  A  directory  kept  in  Braille  is  essential.  It  should 
be  a  loose  leaf  system,  and  have  plenty  of  blank  space,  so  that  new 
numbers  may  be  easily  added.  A  good  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  sep- 
arate page  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

"The  important  thing  in  the  out-going  calls  is  the  careful  record- 
ing of  toll  calls.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  the  charges  in  Braille 
and  then  typing  them  in  any  form  suitable  to  the  office,  so  that  the 
telephone  bills  may  be  checked,  and  if  necessary,  charges  made  to 
persons  calling,  or  to  some  department  of  the  business.  Some  fiirms 
provide  special  forms  for  recording  calls,  and  in  this  situation,  the 
work  would  have  to  be  dictated. 

"There  are  many  little  adjustments  which  the  operator  can  read- 
ily work  out  for  himself,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  telephone 
practice  is  really  essential,  and  without  in  any  way  attempting  to 
discourage  anyone  who  has  no  sight,  I  can  see  how  a  person  with 
vision  enough  to  see  the  signals  has  an  advantage." 

CO-OPERATION  BY  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 

As  reported  in  Bulletin  1690 
issued  by  the  Vocational  Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

The  headquarters  office  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  is  interested  in  this  problem.  Their  telephone  engi- 
neers have  developed  the  special  attachment  for  Bell-operated  boards, 
and  the  companies  are  ready  to  distribute  them  as  needed.  The 
training  department  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  ready  to  give  every  reason- 
able assistance.  G.  L.  Whiteman,  who  is  in  charge,  has  most  gen- 
erously preferred  assistance  by  his  division  in  placement  training 
of  blind  operators. 
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Mr.  Whiteman  has  stated  that  it  requires  but  two  or  three  days 
to  train  a  sighted  person  to  operate  a  PBX  board,  and  he  believes 
that  a  carefully  selected  blind  person  could  learn  to  operate  such  a 
board  with  the  special  attachment  in  about  a  week.  In  this  con- 
nection, his  office  through  the  local  companies  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish the  instructor,  but  he  suggests  that  at  the  time  such  instruction 
is  given,  either  the  rehabilitation  department  or  the  school  for  the 
blind,  or  other  agency  working  with  the  blind,  should  furnish  for 
collateral  instruction  at  the  same  time,  a  teacher  who  is  experienced 
in  working  with  the  blind.  Thus  a  training  representative  of  the 
local  telephone  company,  and  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  working  together 
or  co-operatively,  should  be  able  to  provide  all  needed  training  to 
prepare  a  blind  person  to  operate  a  board. 

Naturally,  as  stated  before,  some  agency  would  have  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  such  additional  training  as  is  needed  in 
most  cases  to  prepare  the  trainee  for  such  other  duties  as  are  required 
in  connection  with  switchboard  operation.  Consequently  prior  to 
the  treiining  in  actual  board  operation  the  rehabilitation  department 
or  co-operating  agency  will  have  to  provide  such  preliminary  training. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  telephone 
companies  will  not  undertake  to  find  or  locate  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Therefore,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabilitation 
or  other  agency  to  locate  the  placement  opening,  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  employer,  and  make  all  other  necessary  employment 
arrangements  before  the  telephone  company  is  requested  to  provide 
an  instructor.  If  such  prerequisite  factors  are  not  attended  to,  a 
placement  training  program  for  a  blind  operator  cannot  be  success- 
fully undertaken. 


The  specific  instances  given  here  are  intended  only  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  in  general.  They  have  been  selected  as  indicative 
of  the  way  in  which  the  machinery  works  in  carrying  on  its  operations. 
From  them,  with  the  accompanying  blanks  and  explanations,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  these  particular  activities 
and  their  mechanics  may  be  gained. 
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The  following  forms  are  given  in  the  sequence  of  their  relative 
importance : 

Form  1  is  the  regular  application  blank  to  be  filled  out,  as  the 
initial  step  in  obtaining  a  position. 

Form  2  shows  the  eye  report,  which  must  be  secured  before  the 
applicant  can  be  accepted  and  anything  decided  as  to  the  work  in 
which  he  may  engage. 

Form  3  shows  a  blank  for  a  survey  of  possible  occupations  and 
gives  the  manner  in  which  the  opportunities  are  recorded. 

Form  4  is  the  card  used  in  the  cataloging  of  the  employable 
blind  between  the  ages  of  21-55  inclusive,  made  up  from  the  case 
history  of  the  blind  and  partly  blind  on  register. 

Form  5  is  a  card  showing  a  form  for  tabulating  the  record  of 
placement. 

Form  6  is  the  blank  supplied  to  vending  stand  operators,  upon 
which  they  are  required  to  make  reports  every  four  weeks. 

Form  7.  Blanks  for  inventorying  stock  in  vending  stands  at 
time  of  installation  and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter. 

Form  8,  Card  upon  which  to  enter  the  capitulation  of  monthly 
business  reports  for  quick  inspection  and  annual  tabulation  and 
equipment  record. 

Form  9.  Blank  form  of  agreement  between  establishing  agency 
and  vending  stand  operator. 

Form  10.  Liability  waiver  executed  by  vending  operator  in 
favor  of  landlord  or  grantor  of  privilege. 

Blank  11.  Blank  for  preparing  monthly  report  of  placement 
work. 
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Form  1 


,193. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
DIVISION  FOR  THE  RLIND 

APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


Name  of  applicant Sex Nationality 

Address City State 

Date  of  birth Place  of  birth 

U.  S.  citizen First  papers How  long  in  State . 

If  born  abroad,  give  date  of  arrival  in  U.  S 

Single Married How  many  dependents How  related . , 


EDUCATION 

Elementary;  what  grade  completed 

High  School;  did  you  graduate Number  of  terms  completed . 

College;  number  of  years Degree 

Do  you  read  Revised  Braille  or  other  embossed  systems 


SPECIAL  TRAINING 

State  type  of  training Where  obtained 

Has  applicant  had  experience  as  a  stand  operator How  long 

If  not,  has  he  served  as  an  apprentice  for  two  weeks  or  more 

With  a  blind  or  sighted  operator Type  of  stand 

Was  applicant  ever  in  business  on  his  own  account 

State  nature  or  kind  of  business 

State  where How  long Why  discontinued . 

PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT 

Write  names  and  addresses  plainly 
Give  below,  consecutive  record  of  employment  for  the  past  five  years : 


Fro 
Month 

tn 
Year 

To 
Month 

Year 

Name  and  address 
of  employer 

Nature  of  position 
or  occupation 

Place  where 

employed  or 

located 

Why  did  you 
leave 

Has  applicant  ever  used  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess How  long  since 

Referencfs: 

Give  at  least  three.    Write  names  and  addresses  plainly.    Do  not  name  a  relative 
or  former  employer. 


Names  of  references 

Occupation 

P.  0.  Address 

The  applicant  hereby  affirms  that  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  correct 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 


To  BE  FILLED  IN  BY  COMMISSION  InVESTIGATOB 


Personal  Qualifications: 
Character 


(based  on  record  of  referring  organization  and  of  other  references.) 


Ability 

Personality 

Enthusiasm  for  undertaking 

Neatness  and  general  appearance . 
*Brief  report  of  investigator: 


Investigated  by 

(Give  name  and  title  of  position) 

Approved  by Date 

(Executive  Officer) 

Agency 

*Note:     Investigator's  report  must  give  a  brief  description  of  the  applicant, 
including  his  general  physique,  intelligence  and  stability. 
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Form  2 
Confidential  Report  Application  and  Case  No. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
BUREAU  OF  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EYE  EXAMINATION  FORM 

Name Age 

Address County 


Age  of  patient  at .  .  . 
Date  of  most  recent  eye  examination onset  of  eye  disease. 


Eye  Condition 


Diagnosis — Right    

Primary  Secondary 


Diagnosis — Left       

Primary  Secondary 

Underlying  cause  of  eye  condition 


Degree  [Right with       fRight. 

of      i  correction  i 

vision    I  Left [Left .  . 


Indicate:  light  perception — light  projection — hand  movements — counts  fingers 


Prognosis : 

What  medical 
treatment  advised 


Signature  of  Eye  Physician 


Address 
Date. 


Kindly  indicate  degrees  of  restricted  fields  of  cornea,  lens  and  fundus  on  reverse 
side. 
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Form  3 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  RLIND 

SURVEY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

193. 


Name  of  firm 

Address City '. 

Industry 

Name  of  official  interviewed Position 

What  is  factory  population: — normal  times: at  present: 

Is  cafeteria  or  concession  operated  in  factory 

Describe  below  repetitive  operations  which  a  blind  man  can  perform. 
Describe  each  separately,  numbering  each  operation  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

State  whether  or  not  the  official  interviewed  is  willing  to  employ  one  blind 
man  on  the  same  productive  basis  as  sighted  employees. 


Form  4 

FRONT 

Name County Date . . .  . 

Address Date  of  Birth 

City 

Occupations 

Professional Business Factory Agriculture Misc. 


Nature  of  work 

Earnings 

Place  of  business. .  .  . 
How  long  employed. 
How  supported 


BACK 

Diagnosis 

Degree  of  Vision 

R.  E withCC. 

L.  E withCC. 

Prognosis 


Remarks: 
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Form  5 

Name Date . 

Address 

Established     — 

Type  of  work  — 

Location  — 

Discontinued  — 

Re-established — 


Form  6 

BUSINESS  REPORT 

Name  of  Operator Date  of  report . 

Stand  located  at City 


Names  of  Articles 
Pm-chased 

Amount  for 
Week  Ending 
(specify  date) 

Amount  for 

Week  Ending 

(date) 

Amount  for 

Week  Ending 

(date) 

Amount  for 

Week  Ending 

(date) 

Candy,  Gums,  Etc. 

$ 

1 

$  ' 

$ 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobaccos 

Baked  Goods 

Sandwiches 

Ice  Cream 

Milk 

Soft  Drinks 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Miscellaneous 

Total  purchases 

Total  amount  of  sales 

for  week  ending :  date $ 

Total  amount  of  sales 

for  week  ending:  date $ 

Total  amount  of  sales 

for  week  ending :  date $ 

Total  amount  of  sales 

for  week  ending :  date $ 

(Note)  For  remarks  use  reverse  side 
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Form  7 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

DIVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Operator's  Name Date 

Stand  Located 

Commission  Equipment 

Inventory 


Article 


Selling  price 


Quantity 


Unit  price 


Amount 


Cigarettes: 
Between  the  Acts . . . . 

Camel 

Chesterfield 

English  Oval 

Fatima 

Helmar 

Jack  Rose 

Kool 

Le  Roy 

Lord  Sedisbm-y 

Lucky  Strike 

Marlboro 

Marvel 

Melachrino 

Murad 

Old  Gold 

Pall  Mall 

Philip  Morris 

Piedmont 

Raieigh 

Royal  Bengal 

Spuds 

Sweets 

Tareyton 

Twenty  Gremd 

Viceroy 

Wings 

Cigars: 

Miscellaneous: 

ToRAcco  (Chewing): 

ToHACCO  (Smoking): 

Candies: 

Chewing  Gum: 

Ice  Cream: 

Milk: 

Soft  Drinks: 

Magazines: 

Newspapers: 

Bakery  Goods: 

Sandwiches: 
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Form  8. 


FRONT 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Name  of  Operator County 

Home  address 

Stand  located 

Date  stand  opened 

Date  of  contract 

Type  of  stand 

Description  of  equipment 


Cost  of  equipment . 
Terms  of  purchase . 


BACK 


MONTHLY  STATEMENT 


Date 

Gross 
Receipts 

Net 
Receipt 

3 

Form  9. 

AGREEMENT  made  this day  of 193.  ..  .be- 
tween the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Commission,  and , 

residing  at  No Street, N.  Y., 

hereinafter  known  as  the  Operator. 

WITNESSETH:— 

WHEREAS,  The  Commission  has  secured  the  right  and  privilege  to  oper- 
ate and  conduct  a  business  stand 

and, 
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WHEREAS,  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  have  the  Operator  con- 
duct this  business  stand,  and  the  Operator  wishes  to  conduct  the  same,  it  is 

hereby  agreed  that  upon  the  payment  of  the  sUm  of 

dollars  per  month  in  advance,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Commission  hereby  grants  to  the  Operator  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  to  conduct  said  business  stand  with  the  understanding  that  such  en- 
joyment is,  and  shall  be,  personal  only  to  the  Operator  named  in  this  agree- 
ment and  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  on  the  decision  of  the  Commission, 
or  by  the  Operator  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commission. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
equipment  for  said  business  stand  exclusive  of  merchandise  and  otjier  sale- 
able Euticles  or  material. 

3.  The  Operator  hereby  agrees  to  persevere  in  the  undertaking  and  to  de- 
vote his  best  energies  to  his  work  until  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
given  it  a  fair  trial.  He  agrees  not  to  abandon  the  enterprise  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Operator  agrees  to  conduct  this  business  stand  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Commission  and  subject  to  its  supervision. 

5.  The  Operator  agrees  not  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  to  make  any  effort 
to  dispose  of  the  privilege  to  operate  this  stand  which  is  granted  to  him  by  the 
Commission. 

6.  The  Operator  agrees  to  be  on  duty  from A.M.  to.  ...  .  .  .P.M. 

daily,  and  Sundays  when  necessary,  except  when  sickness  makes  this  impos- 
sible. In  the  event  of  his  inability  to  conduct  the  stand  because  of  illness  he 
agrees  to  arrange  to  have  the  stand  kept  open  and  to  notify  the  Commission 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week's  absence,  if  such  absence  is  to  continue.  He  shall 
not  employ  a  substitute  for  vacation  or  other  absences,  excluding  those  caused 
by  sickness,  without  first  notifying  and  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

7.  The  Operator  shall  render  financial  reports  of  the  business  of  the  stand 
every  four  weeks,  on  the  forms  supplied  to  him  for  that  piu-pose  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  he  further  agrees  that  all  purchases  and  orders  for  merchandise 
made  by  him  for  sale  at  the  stand  shall  be  charged  to  him  and  so  paid  for. 

8.  The  Operator  shall,  in  all  questions  affecting  the  policy  with  regard  to 
the  stand,  take  up  such  matters  with  the  Commission  only,  and  abide  by  its  in- 
structions in  this  respect. 

9.  The  Operator  agrees  not  to  favor  any  newspaper  offered  for  sale  at  his 
stand,  nor  accept  any  salary  or  bonus  from  any  newspaper  for  giving  preference 
to  its  publication. 

10.  The  Operator  agrees  to  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the 
equipment  during  his  occupancy  of  the  business  stand  and  to  make  no  altera- 
tions to  said  equipment  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Commission. 

11.  The  Operator  shall  purchase  the  equipment  at  this  stand,  if  said  equip- 
ment is  supplied  by  the  Commission,  at  such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  shown 

in  Article  13  of  this  agreement.    When  the  sum  of 

dollars  has  been  paid  by  the  Operator  a  bill  of  sale  of  said  equipment  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Operator  by  the  Commission.  Until  this  final  payment  by  the 
Operator  and  said  bill  of  sale  is  delivered  to  him,  the  Commission  is  and  shall 
continue  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  said  equipment.  In  the  event  that  the  Operator 
fails  to  make  any  one  of  the  required  payments  as  stated  above,  this  agreement 
may,  at  the  Commission's  option,  be  terminated  and  settlement  with  Operator 
sheill  be  made  as  provided  for  in  article  twelve. 

12.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  Operator  withdraws  or  is  withdrawn 
from  this  stand  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the  Commission  is  hereby  granted 
the  optional  privilege  of  immediately  taking  over  this  stand  including  all  equip- 
ment and  stock  of  goods  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  therefor,  paying  to  the 
Operator,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  fair  market  value  of  said  stock.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  refund  such  sum  or  sums,  whether  or  not  the  equipment  has 
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been  paid  for  in  full,  as  has  been  paid  toward  the  purchase  of  the  equipment  of 
the  stand  by  the  Operator  to  the  Commission,  less  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  to  cover  such  wear  and  depreciation  of  this  equipment  as  has  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  usage  by  the  Operator.  This  privilege  becomes 
effective  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Operator  from  this  stand. 

13. 
Purchase 
Agreement  - 

New  York  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

By: 

By: 

Operator 


Witness 
Witness 


Form  10. 

Date. 


IN  CONSIDERATION  of  the  permit  issued  by  _ 

to  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  stand  or  concession  in  building  at 

to  be  operated  by  the  undersigned  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

and  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
undersigned  hereby  agrees  to  enter  the  said  premises  at  his  own  risk  while  enjoy- 
ing the  accorded  privilege  in  the  said  premises  and  to  assume  all  risk  of  injuries 
which  the  undersigned  may  sustain  while  in  occupation  of  the  aforementioned 
premises,  or  while  in  and  about  the  same,  whether  such  injuries  are  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  ,  its  employees, 

agents  or  visitors  or  otherwise,  and  the  undersigned  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
legal  representatives,  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  free  and  harmless  the 

from  and  against  any  and  all  expense  to  which  it  may  be 
put  in  connection  with  or  arising  out  of  such  injviries. 


(Signed) . 


(Witness) . 
Address .  . 
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VEW  YORK  5TATE  DEP.\RTAIE>rrOF  SOCLU.  WELF.\RE 

BUREAU  OF  SERM:CZ5  FOR  THE  BLENT) 

EMPL0Y^1E^~^  SERVICE 

Report  for 19 


Total  nmnber  (£  appScants. 
Lvvx5Tr  oati  :>~5 

.Vrrli::£:i:^i5  renzved  £ram  Ifet — 

*  Izi  .-estigated,  not  eiigiiie 

Cftba-wise  aAMnwa 

Appiicatirrs  r>?~ir=r  ??=d  ^ 


Apifitanisii: 


.1 u- 


PLACEMENT 

ApfiEessBis  w^aSkd 

J^pBcsodsie-e^^di^ed 

a.  Bievs^ands 

b.  Tatbrj  ^taaais 

c    Factory  placaaeate 

d.    MpedfaneoiE 

Fligiliip  i^Ji  lit"  waitzn^  at  0id  of 

Sc^KSViSOS  OF  PLACEaCENTS 

?i^^ber  of  soperrborv  vials  — adc 

a-    >eKs  stands 

b.    Faciny  siands 

C      F^TtOf^"  "►'-"k^g'S 

d.     ri::-;i:-r    ^•satiag 

Op«J«11— Milts  Ft»  EjiPLOTMEST 

Xonber  td  invc^igalians  made 


a.  Factanr. 

b.  Oerical. 

c- 
d. 


OcCT?»tio!S«  ^ewiiwl 

ExjCIFSfEST  LOAXED 

^SamJba  CtunmwHon  Model  stands  in  ose 

Ni^riier  ^edsAy  bdt  oBtaide  slanis  IB  me 

N^adba"  ^ecialy  bdt  iaeade  eqapBKBft  in  oae nnits        pieces 

Haaaber  ijommaaamm.  iw  I  b|wi.  siot  fVMMWiiiiiiiw  eqaipmoit units        pieces 

Tii^ber  Cammaaaam.  eifapneat,  not  fVwinna-rann  ^et-ops units        pieces 

Gbogbaphicax  Tebbitoht  Covebed 
By  Supervisor 
By  Eauiiiijment  Asrlitajit? 
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QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  PLACEjVIENT 
AGENTS 

(a)    Qualifications 

1.  P^e^^ous  Experience  and  Training:  Personality 

A  placement  agent  should  know  blind  people,  since  he  is 
seUing  a  commodity,  i.e.  the  services  of  persons  who  are 
without  sight.  Ver\"  iew  concerns  of  any  importance  today 
will  send  a  man  or  woman  out  to  represent  them  as  a  sales 
person  unless  they  know  more  than  salesmanship;  steel 
companies  employ  engineers  as  salesmen;  wholesale  drug 
firms  employ  registered  pharmacists;  and  medical  supply 
houses,  we  are  told,  are  emplo>"ing  only  medical  doctors  with 
two  or  more  years  of  general  practice  to  their  credit.  It 
follows,  then,  that  a  placement  agent  should  be  a  person 
who  has  had  intimate  working  relationships  with  the  t^V^  of 
persons  whose  serA^ces  he  is  selling.  In  turn  the  placement 
agent  should  have  demonstrated  preA~iously  his  own  ability 
to  earn  a  li^-ing  in  the  work-a-day  world  so  that  his  contacts 
with  employers  will  be  on  a  plane  that  will  command  mutual 
respect. 

The  average  businessman  and  employment  manager  are 
of  the  definite  opinion  that  rehabilitation  and  theoretical 
social  work  are  one  and  the  same ;  in  order  to  con%dnce  them 
otherwise  one  must  speak  their  language. 

May  we  say  in  passing  that  the  wholesale  terming  of  the 
blind  as  "unemployables"  by  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  United  States  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion's stubborn  refusal  to  employ  the  blind  in  any  large 
degree  does  nothing  to  clarify  pubHc  opinion  along  the 
aforementioned  lines. 

2.  Education 

The  present  day  educational  qualifications  for  personnel 
managers  in  the  business  world  and  in  emploA-ment  agencies 
consists  in  the  main  of  a  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
with  majors  in  business  administration  and  psychology. 
Men  over  middle  age  who  can  show  past  results  and  a 
modern  \'iewpoint  are  seldom  unemployable,  however. 
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It  would  be  agreed  by  the  majority  of  the  workers  for 
the  bhnd  that  our  qualifications  for  placement  agents 
should  be  as  high  as  those  for  the  placement  of  men  among 
the  sighted. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  central  training 
school  with  a  course  in  placement  work  should  be  founded. 
Several  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  such  a  venture,  but  a 
printed  course  embodying  the  ideas  and  procedures  common 
to  workers  in  service  should  be  available  to  all  incoming 
placement  agents. 

A  two  or  three  day  school  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  held  biennially  should  be  sufficient  to 
refresh  those  in  service  and  orientate  those  who  are  coming 
into  the  work. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  giving  the  subject  too 
brief  treatment,  we  offer  this  as  the  duties  of  a  placement 
agent:  Fit  the  proper  sightless  person  to  his  proper  job,  or 
vice  versa,  keep  them  fitted  and  allow  the  public  and 
prospective  employers  to  be  reliably  and  sensibly  informed 
through  the  various  media  at  his  disposal. 

2.   Placement  Procedure 

(a)    Personnel  of  Placement  Operative 

Due  to  the  peculiar  psychological  position  the  blind 
occupy  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  a  placement  operative  must 
be  careful  to  analyze  the  persons  he  is  trying  to  place.  The 
public  and  members  of  private  philanthropic  societies  aie 
prone  to  look  upon  blind  people  as  so  many  peas  in  a  pod,  all 
alike.  What  one  does  they  all  do,  is  the  resultant  reasoning. 
Consequently  the  placement  operative  must  make  the  best 
selection  possible  for  certain  jobs.  The  old  hit-and-miss, 
trial-and-error  method  is  almost  gone  in  modern  industrial 
and  commercial  placement.  There  is  no  reason  why  organ- 
ized work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  should  carry  the  in- 
creased burden  of  this  wasteful  and  unhappy  method  of  per- 
sonnel selection.  The  age  at  onset  of  blindness,  previous  ex- 
perience and  past  record  in  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
life,  physical  fitness,  present  tendencies  and  skills,  character, 
education,  and  the  ambitions  for  the  future  are  all  phases  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  a  placement  is  made. 
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(b)  Fitness  of  Physical  Equipment 

Physical  equipment  for  a  job  means  two  things:  first,  we 
think  in  terms  of  physiology.  The  ability  to  stay  on  any  job 
depends  primarily  upon  sufficient  health  to  be  on  the  job 
at  all  times,  and  of  course  in  a  factory  job  manual  dexterity 
is  of  equal  importance.  Second,  in  thinking  about  physical 
equipment  we  mean  the  actual  tools,  furniture,  etc.,  required 
to  carry  on  an  occupation  or  business.  Because  the  majority 
of  needy  blind  persons  who  are  capable  of  being  placed  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  have  a  clear  conception  of  their  own  needs, 
the  placement  agent  must  see  that  his  protege  has  a  way  to 
get  to  and  from  work,  that  his  tools  are  satisfactory  for  the 
job  whether  it  be  a  kit  of  tuning  instruments,  a  broom 
machine  or  a  sample  case,  and  for  a  store,  a  stand  or  any 
other  small  enterprise,  the  equipment  must  be  clean,  uni- 
form, efficient,  attractive,  and  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

(c)    Ownership  of  Equipment 

All  placement  men  are  agreed  that  the  blind  person  should 
own  his  own  tools  if  he  has  a  «imall  shop  at  home  or  if  he  has 
a  tuning  clientele,  for  example. 

Two  schools  of  thought  exist  regarding  the  ownership  of 
store,  stand  or  cafeteria  equipment.  One  has  it  that  oper- 
ator ownership  tends  toward  pride  of  ownership  and  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  the  other  school  believes  that  most 
blind  persons  do  not  have  the  initial  investment  and  that  it 
is  too  difficult  to  change  operators  if  the  equipment  is 
operator-owned.  The  majority  favor  the  latter  plan.  The 
concession  should  be  agency-controlled. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  PLACEMENT  AND  CORRELATION 
OF  FACILITIES  FOR  PLACEMENT  WORK 

CORRELATION  OF  FACILITIES 

The  passage  of  the  Randolph  Sheppard  Bill  is  certain  to  de- 
velop new  hopes  and  new  methods  for  placement  work.  Since  the 
bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  prescribe  rules  and 
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regulations  for  carrying  on  this  work,  it  is  hoped  that  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  the  blind  themselves,  will  co-operate  in  helping  to  set  up 
practical  and  efficient  methods  which  may  bring  beneficial  results. 

As  I  interpret  the  law,  it  provides  that  in  each  and  every  state  an 
official  state  agency  will  be  designated  to  license  certain  blind  persons 
to  operate  stands  in  federal  buildings  where  such  stands  are  deemed 
feasible.  If  any  state  does  not  have  an  official  agency  for  the  blind, 
the  state  bureau  of  rehabilitation  is  designated  as  the  official  agency 
to  issue  such  licenses. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  more  definite  policy  for  the  conduct  of 
placement  work,  and  the  creation  of  the  federal  commission  should 
mean  decided  progress  in  establishing  stands  not  only  in  federal 
buildings  but  in  other  public  buildings. 

For  the  moment,  we  are  concerned  in  suggesting  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  correlating  present  facilities  for  carrying  on  placement 
work  and  proceeding  under  the  federal  commission  with  the  least 
amount  of  interruption  and  delay. 

In  various  sections  of  the  country,  blind  persons  have  been 
placed  as  stand  operators  by  placement  agents  acting  on  such  con- 
tacts as  they  have  developed,  and  allowing  their  clients  to  proceed 
with  their  business  largely  in  their  own  way,  except  for  limited  super- 
vision. With  the  creation  of  the  federal  commission  for  passing  on 
placement  activities  in  national  programs,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
fixed  policy  for  establishing  and  supervising  as  well  as  determim'ng 
feasible  locations  and  suitable  applicants  for  the  operation  of  federal 
stands. 

There  is  someone  connected  with  every  official  state  agency  for 
the  blind,  who  is  in  a  position  to  outline  in  a  practical  way  just  what 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  his  state.  These  representatives 
from  various  states  should  form  a  committee  for  the  determination 
of  a  policy  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  rules  which  will  help  agents 
in  understanding  the  regulations  of  the  federal  act  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  bring  the  existing  placement  work  in  his  state  to  con- 
form to  the  national  policy. 

Every  man  understands  the  local  conditions  in  his  community 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  upset  local  work  in  establishing  the  new 
policy.  Team  work  is  the  keynote  of  this  movement  which  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  blind  people  by  establishing  a  new  national  policy 
for  placing  as  many  capable  blind  persons  as  possible  in  federal 
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stands  where  it  is  deemed  feasible.  The  state  agency  must  develop 
enthusiasm  in  the  plan  and  be  prepared  to  finance  the  operator  and 
give  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work.  The  blind  applicant  must 
be  willing  to  follow  out  the  rules  provided  by  the  act  and  must  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  matter.  Blind  persons  who  are  operating 
stands  should  show  some  willingness  to  have  their  business  super- 
vised by  the  agent  as  they  never  know  how  long  present  oppor- 
tunities may  continue.  If  he  invites  the  agent  to  supervise  his  present 
stand  under  the  rules  of  the  new  act,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  agent  to 
relocate  him  if  his  present  stand  is  closed  for  one  reason  or  another. 

It  is  mainly  up  to  the  officials  of  the  designated  agency  to  bring 
all  present  efforts  of  placement  agents  to  conform  to  the  new  act. 
The  responsibility  is  largely  in  their  hands  and  they  must  act  im- 
mediately and  wisely  to  bring  this  about.  The  commission  has  been 
established  to  act  for  the  best  interests,  and  the  agencies  must  lead 
the  way  in  correlating  all  facilities  for  carrying  on  placement  work 
under  the  act,  if  the  most  good  is  to  result. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  PLACEMENT 

Now  that  we  have  a  new  conception  of  placement  work  and  a 
new  plan  for  carrying  on  the  work,  it  is  important  to  consider  how 
to  give  proper  pubHcity  for  these  plans  and  to  provide  for  a  full 
report  of  placement  work  throughout  the  country  in  order  that  the 
greatest  good  may  result. 

I  would  suggest  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  as  the  proper 
medium  for  carrying  information  to  the  blind.  It  is  widely  read  and 
probably  reaches  more  blind  readers  than  any  other  publication. 
The  interest  of  the  editor  and  management  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  will  ensure  a  sympathetic  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
question. 

As  the  program  is  developed  and  becomes  more  clearly  under- 
stood, an  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  soma  informational 
pamphlet  carrying  concise  facts  concerning  plans  and  accomplish- 
ments of  various  agencies  in  order  to  encourage  the  agents  in  all 
states  to  strive  for  more  placements  and  more  profitable  ones. 
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It  might  be  wise  to  find  some  way  to  offer  a  prize  of  some  sort 
to  the  organization  or  agent  who  puts  the  most  people  to  work  under 
a  placement  program. 

We  have  been  too  self-centered  and  have  not  appreciated  the 
advantage  of  studying  the  accomplishments  of  the  other  fellow.  It 
•is  foolish  to  argue  that  your  problems  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
same  solution  obtained  by  another  placement  agent.  Local  con- 
ditions are  different  but  general  conditions  do  not  vary  materially. 

Probably  the  most  important  phase  of  publicity  in  the  question 
is  the  estabhshment  of  proper  public  relations  with  employers.  This 
requires  tact  and  careful  presentation  so  that  the  employers  will  not 
build  up  a  barrier  but  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  co-operate 
in  placement. 

They  should  be  informed  through  intelligent  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  that  the  federal  government  is  interested  in  the 
placement  of  blind  persons  to  the  extent  of  passing  special  legislation 
creating  opportunities  in  public  buildings  for  stands.  Personal  con- 
tacts must  follow  which  will  open  feasible  stand  locations  for  place- 
ment, and  employers  must  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  help. 

Today,  pictures  mean  much  in  getting  the  idea  clearly  before 
the  public.  Almost  any  newspaper  will  print  a  human  interest  story 
with  a  picture  and  this  will  be  more  impressive  than  a  dozen  articles 
without  the  picture. 

A  book  containing  photographs  of  various  types  of  stands  is 
necessary  to  develop  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  A  factory 
stand  tells  a  story  to  the  factory  manager  but  would  discourage  the 
superintendent  of  a  hospital  or  public  building.  The  agent  must  be 
able  to  present  information  concerning  stands  in  actual  operation  to 
impress  the  authorities  of  various  buildings  and  give  an  account  of 
when,  why,  and  how  the  management  became  interested  so  that  they 
consented  to  try  the  experiment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Foundation  or  A  A.W.B.  may  be  able 
to  have  human  interest  stories  printed  in  national  magazines  such 
as  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  or  "American"  so  that  thousands 
of  readers  may  be  interested  through  stories  and  pictures. 

Other  forms  of  publicity  may  be  employed  to  interest  the  public 
and  bring  the  fact  of  recent  federal  legislation  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  to  employers.  The  radio  offers  a.  setting  for  talks  or 
plays  presented  either  locally  or  nation-wide.     Some  organizations 
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have  prepared  films  to  show  various  phases  of  their  work,  and  place- 
ment should  be  emphasized.  The  continuity  should  state  that 
certain  federal  legislation  has  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  the 
placement  of  bhnd  persons  in  operating  stands  in  federal  and  other 
public  buildings.  Factory  stands  may  be  shown  in  this  manner  and 
perhaps  some  open-minded  employer  may  see  the  possibility  of 
assisting  his  employees  to  get  the  conveniences  that  employees  of 
another  factory  enjoy. 

Publicity  is  essential  in  any  business  and  if  we  want  to  make  a 
paying  business  of  placement  work,  we  must  employ  intelligent 
decisive  means  of  interesting  the  public.  In  the  past,  organizations 
for  the  blind  have  feared  publicity,  but  they  must  adopt  a  positive 
policy  and  let  the  public  know  what  they  hope  to  do  There  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  demonstrating  to  the  blind  and  the  public  that 
certain  capable  blind  people  can  be  placed  in  stands  where  they  will 
come  in  contact  with  the  normal  public  and  this  will  doubtless 
develop  in  the  blind  a  more  normal  view. 

This  committee  reporting  on  placement  should  insist  that  some 
comprehensive  plan  for  publicity  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that 
practical  benefits  may  result  from  the  federal  legislation  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  blind  and  organizations  for  the  blind  by 
providing  new  opportunities  through  placement. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman 
Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Vice  Chairman 
C.  L.  Broun 
John  A.  Kratz 
G.  E.  Wise 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

(June  15,  1935  to  June  21,  1937.) 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  June  15,  1935 $1,658.10 

Transferred  from  Hadley  Gift  Fund  to  the 

Shotwell  Permanent  Fund 23.55 

Interest  on  Shotwell  Permanent  Fund     ...  16.27 

Hadley  Gift  Fund 31.75 

Dues  and  registration  fees,  1935-1936  ....  752.03 

Dues  and  registration  fees,  1937-1938  ....  1,158.30 

Proceeds  from  printed  reports 360.63 

1937  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  Gift  Fund 124.10 

Donation,  Perkins  Alumnae  Association     .    .  3.00 

Total  Receipts      ........... 


1,127.73 


Disbursements 
Hadley  Gift  Fund: 

Gift $72.20 

Transferred  to  Shotwell  Permanent  Fund  23.55 

Refund  on  dues 6.00 

Printing  reports 766.12 

Miscellaneous:  postage 167.39 

Stenographic  services 67.05 

Traveling  expenses 74.33 

Printing  and  stationery 83.35 

Vocational  Guidance  Committee 38.81 

Total  Disbursements $1,298.80 


Balance  on  hand,  June  21,  1937 $2,828.93 

Balance  divided  as  follows: 

Shotwell  Permanent  Fund $349.24 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes  Fund 124.10 

Unrestricted  Funds 2,355.59 

Amount  in  Warren  Institution  for  Savings     .  $349.24 

Balance  in  checking  account  with  Merchants 
National  Bank,  including  Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Fund 2,479.69 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Treasurer 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Bhnd  covering  the  period  beginning  June  15,  1935,  and 
ending  June  21,  1937.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  our 
report.  Attached  hereto  are  statements  of  income  and  expenditures 
for  your  several  working  funds,  a  statement  of  income  credited  to 
your  Special  Permanent  Fund,  and  a  consolidated  cash  summary 
of  all  accounts. 

Since  your  treasurer's  detailed  figures  have  been  presented  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
interpret  these  for  the  membership. 

The  cash  balances  of  your  several  funds  as  of  June  21,  1937, 
were  as  follows: 

General  Fund  balance .     $2,355.59 

Lydia  Hayes  Gift  Fund 124.10 

Permanent  Shotwell  Fund 349.24 

Total  cash— all  funds $2,828.93 

In  connection  with  the  General  Fund  there  are,  of  course, 
contingent  liabilities  due  to  expenditures  incident  to  this  convention 
and  as  yet  unpaid.  These  may  amount  to  perhaps  $250,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  additional  receipts  since  the  closing 
of  the  books,  which  receipts  may  total  $250  or  more. 

But  on  a  cash  basis  alone,  there  is  an  increase  in  your  General 
Fund  of  $1,070.91,  and  this  exceeds  the  increase  for  the  preceding 
comparable  audit  period  by  $819.80.  The  increase  in  the  fund  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  membership  dues,  though  in  part  to 
reduced  expenditures  in  the  absence  of  obligations  incurred  by  your 
Code  and  Type  committees. 

Your  permanent  fund  shows  an  increase  of  $39.82  through  in- 
terest earnings  and  the  transfer  of  an  unused  balance  from  the 
Hadley  Gift  Fund. 

In  the  course  of  our  audit  we  examined  the  bank  vouchers  and 
cancelled  checks,  and  have  reconciled  the  cash  in  bank  with  the 
bank  statements  and  pass  books.  We  have  made  comprehensive 
verifications  of  the  transactions  recorded  on  the  books  of  account, 
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and  of  the  supporting  invoices  presented  for  our  inspection.  Income 
verification  has  been  limited  to  examining  the  secretary's  member- 
ship Hsts  and  to  the  tracing  of  recorded  receipts  to  their  deposit  in 
the  bank,  no  published  list  of  members  being  available. 

Attached  hereto  are  statements  of  income  and  expenditures  for 
your  several  working  funds,  a  statement  of  income  credited  to  your 
Special  Permanent  Fund,  and  a  consohdated  cash  summary  of  all 
accounts. 

General  Fund 
Income 

Membership  Dues,  1935-1936 $749.03 

Membership  Dues,  1937-1938 1,158.30 

Donation  from  Perkins  Alumnae  Association 6.00 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  printed  Proceedings .  360.63 

Total  income $2,273.96 

Expenditures 

Refund  on  dues $6.00 

Printing  of  Proceedings .  766.12 

Miscellaneous  expense 36.20 

Postage  and  telegrams .  131.1 

Stenographic  services 67.05 

Travehng  expense 74.33 

Printing,  stationery 83.35 

Expenses  of  Vocational  Guidance  committee  38.81 

Total  expenditures $1,203.05 

Income  in  excess  of  expense 1,070.91 


Shot  WELL  Fund 
Income 

Interest  on  balances $16.27 

Transfer  from  Hadley  Gift  Fund 23.55 


Total  income 39,82 
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Hadley  Gift  Fund 
Income 


Additional  contributions 


Expenditures 

Gift  for  Mr.  Hadley 

Transf  rred  to  Permanent  Fund  .... 


$72.20 
23.55 


$31.75 


95.75 


Balance  previously  coUectesd 


$64  00 


Lydia  Y.  H\yes  Gift  Fund 
Income 


Contributions 


$:24.10 


Cash  Summary — All  Funds 

Shotwell     Hadley      Hayes 
General  Fund    Fund         Fund         Fund     Totals 


Balance    June    15, 

1935      .    .    .    .$1,284.68     $309.42 
Beceipts     ....  2,273.96         39.82 


564.00       $1,658.10 

31.75     $124.10    2,469.63 


Disbursements 

Balances  June   21, 
1937     .    .    .    .$ 


3,558.64     $349.24 
1,203.05       


^95.75     $124.10  $4,127.73 
95.75       1 298.80 


>,355.59       $349.24     ......      $124.10  $2,828  93 

Alfred   Allen,  Chairman 
Edward  M.  Dowling 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

No  people  may  be  counted  great  who  fail  to  recall,  from  time  to 
time,  the  names  of  those  who,  by  their  lives  and  the  services  they 
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rendered,  brought  honor  to  that  people  and  whose  devotion  to  the 
"good,  the  beautiful  and  the  entire"  enriched  their  lives  and  gave 
significance  to  their  history.  By  the  same  laws  of  justice,  it  may 
also  be  said  that  no  word,  however  important,  can  bring  to  its  service 
the  inspiration  needed  to  carry  it  forward  to  greater  heights  and  to 
the  spirit  of  devotion  and  greater  value,  unless  its  workers  are  willing 
to  take  a  little  time  to  go  to  the  shrines  of  those  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  passed  through  the  gates  of  death,  to  read  the  names  of 
those  who  in  the  yesterdays  brought  to  that  work  a  sacred  devotion 
that  results  from  true  love  and  noble  service. 

Therefore,  it  is  right  and  perhaps  our  duty  to  remember  those  of 
our  workers  who  have  gone  into  "the  other  room  of  life,"  and  whose 
spirits  still  abide  with  us;  whose  work,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
still  flow  on;  for,  as  Helen  Keller  has  said,  our  friends  have  gone 
into  the  Light,  but  their  presence,  loved  and  familiar,  walk  noiselessly 
by  our  side,  their  guiding  hands  in  ours.  To  the  physical  eye  they 
are  gone,  but  not  to  the  hearts  that  loved.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  that 
great  evangelist  of  other  days,  was  right  when  he  said  to  a  friend: 
"Some  day  it  will  be  said  that  Dwight  L.  Moody  is  dead,  but  don't 
you  believe  a  word  of  it;  for  I  shall  be  livelier  than  ever." 

In  our  common  language  we  say:  He  is  dead;  she  is  dead.  It 
is  true  that  the  body  passes  from  sight  but  the  spirit  remains.  As 
long  as  we  remain  builders  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  well  to  hold 
to  this  thought.  There  is  inspiration  in  it.  May  we  recall  to  you 
the  epitaph  that  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  is  revealing.  Here  it  is:  "The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer, 
like  the  covers  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  torn  out  and  stripped  of 
its  lettering  and  guilding,  lies  here,  food  for  worms.  Yet  the  work 
itself  shall  not  be  lost ;  for,  as  he  believes,  it  shall  appear  once  more 
in  a  new  and  beautiful  Edition,  corrected  and  amended  by  its  Author." 
As  the  poet  has  said:  "In  our  embers  is  something  that  doth  live  that 
nature  yet  remembers."  As  it  was  said  of  old  so  may  it  be  said  today 
that  the  things  of  the  spirit  abide — faith  abides,  hope  abides,  love 
abides,  truth  abides,  goodness  abides,  God  abides;  and  in  the  re- 
membrance of  this  thought  all  true  service  is  inspiring. 

It  is  because  our  friends,  who  were  once  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  who  have  journeyed  to  the  Land  of  Complete  Fulfillment 
— it  is  because  they  have  left  us  an  heritage  of  devotion  that  we 
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pause  for  a  few  moments  to  honor  them  in  our  thoughts  and  words. 
Although  the  sounds  of  their  voices  no  longer  come  to  our  ears, 
yet  the  sun  of  their  lives  still  shines  in  the  heavens  above  and 
"Above  life's  troubled  currents  shines 
With  such  clear  beams  as  oftimes  hath  brought 
The  storm-tossed  spirit  into  harbors  wrought 
By  love  and  peace  on  life's  rough  margin  lines." 
Their  service  will  not  be  dimmed  by  time,  and  because  it  is  a  principle 
of  life  to  mount  and  mount,  their  influence  will  mount  and  mount. 
The  world  is  indeed  richer  because  they  achieved  sincerity  of  soul 
through  service. 

When  Zeno  was  asked  what  a  friend  was  he  replied:  "Another 
I".  In  remembering  the  friends  of  the  yesterday,  the  friends  who 
speak  to  us  in  the  sacredness  of  service,  we  but  remember  the  noblest 
things  of  ourselves,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  never  lose  in  our 
lives  the  sense  of  true  nobility. 

In  the  circle  of  blessed  memory  we  count  the  following: 
Arthur  G.  Andrew 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
Helen  J.  Coffin 
Charles  B.  Hayes 
F.  B.  Lovett 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
William  A.  Snodgrass 
Jane  A.  Bussell 
I.  A.  Wilson 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Arthur  G.  Andrew: 

Arthur  G.  Andrew  died  at  his  home  in  Willimantic,  Conn., 
December  23,  1936.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  17,  1858. 
From  1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  wise 
in  counsel,  courageous  in  life,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  is  remembered  because  of  his  service  to  his  community  and 
his  state. 

Charles  F.  F.  Camphell: 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the 
workers  for  the  blind.    He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  father  and 
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mother,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  and  Lady  Campbell,  whose  work  for 
and  among  the  blind  was  known  throughout  the  world.  The  son, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  early  took  from  their  hands  a  torch  of  light 
which  shone  with  unusual  brightness  to  the  blind  of  all  the  world. 
His  ardent  spirit  carried  hope  as  well  as  courage  to  all  his  handi- 
capped brothers  and  sisters  who  were  privileged  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  his  ardent  and  helpful  spirit.  To  touch  hands  with  him 
and  to  look  into  his  shining  eyes  was  in  itself  a  benediction.  His  life 
and  work  were  the  source  of  great  inspiration  to  the  blind  of  the  world. 
He  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  February  19,  1876.  He  died 
in  his  sleep  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  December  28,  1936.  As  Dr.  Allen 
has  said,  he  died  worn  out  but  not  rusted  out. 

Helen  J.  Coffin: 

Helen  J.  Coffin  brought  great  honor  and  credit  to  the  sight- 
saving  work  among  the  handicapped  children  of  the  public  schools. 
Her  associates  in  the  work  loved  her,  her  pupils  adored  her,  and  the 
city  in  which  she  lived  and  labored  with  distinguished  honor  deeply 
respected  her  talents  and  service.  She  brought  to  her  work  a  rare 
devotion,  an  intelligent  understanding  and  a  student's  search  for 
truth.  Under  the  touch  of  her  hands  and  the  results  of  her  thinking 
and  planning  the  sight-saving  work  constantly  broadened  in  scope 
and  usefulness.  Miss  Coffin  received  her  education  in  the  Girls' 
Latin  School  of  Boston,  and  at  Wellesley  College.  She  did  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  and  later  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  Western  Reserve  University,  She  died  in  Cleve- 
land, November  17,  1935,  loving  and  beloved. 

Charles  B.  Hayes: 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  when  the  death  of  Charles  B.  Hayes 
was  announced ;  for  he  had  touched  the  lives  of  his  friends — and  his 
friends  were  found  wherever  he  had  touched  life — ^with  so  much  of 
love,  understanding  and  inspiration  that  his  death  seemed  personal 
and  intimate,  like  the  passing  of  a  beloved  brother.  His  friendliness 
and  kindness  never  failed  to  bring  about  a  beautiful  co-operation 
among  his  associates,  a  co-operation  that  meant  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  whom  he  loved  with  a  devotion  that  had  the  flavor 
of  sacredness  in  it.  In  the  case  of  Charles  B.  Hayes,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  kind,  true  and  loving  friend. 
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"It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
As  a  soldier  in  the  battle  to  conquer  blindness,  he  was  dynamic,  un- 
selfish, faithful.  In  all  his  relations  he  had  a  sense  of  fair  play,  a 
profound  faith  in  men  and  women,  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
the  toil  and  task  he  had  to  do.  His  work  with  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  conspicuous,  generous  and  self-effacing.  He 
was  born  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  April  25,  1882;  died  at  the  home 
of  his  sister  in  Milwaukee,  June  20,  1936. 

F.  R.  Lovett: 

F.  R.  Lovett,  who  was  one  of  the  two  British  government  rep- 
resentatives at  the  World  Conference  in  1931,  won  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  sincere  interest 
in  the  work,  his  eagerness  to  add  to  his  already  great  store  of  informa- 
tion, his  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  his  modesty  and  exquisite  cour- 
tesy broke  down  all  international  barriers.  In  1926,  Mr.  Lovett  was 
appointed  as  head  of  the  government's  work  for  the  adult  blind, 
where  he  made  a  brilliant  contribution. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy: 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher  most  eminent,  friend  most  faithful, 
pioneer  most  courageous  and  resourceful,  was  indeed  a  world  figure. 
She  was  known,  as  she  wished  to  be  known,  and  as  she  wished  to  be 
remembered,  as  she  will  be  remembered,  as  Helen  Keller's  great 
teacher.  Some  of  the  great  of  the  earth  have  applied  to  her  the 
words  "liberator",  "emancipator",  "deliverer"  but  after  all  they  are 
all  in  the  vocabulary  of  her  work  as  teacher;  for  teaching, from  the 
time  of  the  Great  Teacher  to  the  present  time,  means  liberating, 
emancipating,  delivering ;  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  a  teacher,  a 
great  teacher.  From  the  time  she  went  to  the  home  of  little  Helen 
Keller  and  undertook  to  break  the  bonds  that  bound  that  radiant 
soul  and  free  it  so  that  it  might  fly  heavenward  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  understanding,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  a  great  emancipating 
teacher.  She  brought  to  her  work  a  great  faith,  a  rare  understanding, 
and  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  her  pupil.  All  the  universities  of  the 
world  could  not  do  more.  Like  the  rivers  of  our  land,  flowing  through 
valleys  and  between  mountains  to  join  the  seas  only  to  return  in 
moistening  rains,  so  the  influence  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  will  flow 
into  the  seas  of  greatness  only  to  return  with  enriching  goodness, 
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William  A.  Snodgrass: 

William  A.  Snodgrass  was  a  beloved  instructor  of  piano-tuning 
in  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  He  was  born  in  Texas,  Octo- 
ber, 1895:  died  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  July  29,  1935.  He  was 
regarded  throughout  the  state  of  Oklahoma  as  an  expert  in  his  par- 
ticular line.  He  was  respected  and  loved  by  teachers  and  pupils 
alike — a  fine  Christian  character,  who  will  be  greatly  missed,  but 
whose  influence  will  remain  to  guide  and  bless  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  school  which  he  served  so  faithfully. 

Jane  A.  Russell: 

Jane  A.  Russell  finished  a  life  of  faithful  and  loving  service  in 
the  work  of  the  blind  on  February  4, 1936.  She  was  a  native  of  Maine 
who  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  in  1906  and  served  with  high  distinction  in  that  capacity  for 
many  years.  Her  devotion,  hke  a  pebble  cast  into  a'pool,  has  spread 
in  ever-widening  circles;  and  her  intelligent,  deep  interest  and  sym- 
pathetic kindness  will  continue  to  influence  not  only  the  Nursery 
but  the  individual  lives  of  many  little  blind  children  for  whom  she 
cared  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson: 

Reverend  I.  A.  Wilson  of  Kansas,  widely  known  in  ministerial 
circles  and  among  the  blind,  passed  away  May  16,  1936,  at  Brooks- 
ville,  Florida,  where  he  was  serving  as  minister  of  the  First  Christian 
Church.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  His  influence  will  long  be  felt  at  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson, 
served  for  eight  years. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve: 

In  the  passing  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  the  blind  lost  a  good 
friend,  an  able  champion,  an  unselfish  worker,  and  a  most  unselfish 
servant.  To  know  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  to  love  him,  to  respect  him  for 
his  great  ability  and  his  true  worth,  to  acknowledge  him  a  great 
leader  and  a  profound  scholar.  Whatever  work  he  undertook,  he 
undertook  with  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  an  understanding  need,  and 
he  gave  to  it  a  devotion  that  was  genuine  and  helpful,  a  devotion  that 
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demanded  strength  of  heart,  of  mind,  and  of  body.  In  a  large  sense  he 
was  a  teacher  with  a  wisdom  that  was  ennobling,  with  a  vision  that 
was  unerring,  with  a  faith  that  was  unfaltering.  His  co-workers  loved 
him;  for  in  unmeasured  terms  he  added  wisdom  to  their  wisdom, 
strength  to  their  strength,  and  inspiration  to  their  inspiration.  When 
he  spake,  he  spake  as  one  having  authority,  but  with  radiant  love 
and  kindness ;  when  he  questioned,  he  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
seeks  the  truth ;  when  he  meditated,  and  he  often  did,  he  went  to  the 
mountains  as  one  who  goes  to  pray.  As  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  he  did  a  work  that  was  inspiring  to  all  his  fellow  workers, 
extremely  helpful  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  privileged  to  be 
his  students,  inspiring  to  the  teachers  and  others  who  came  under 
his  excellent  leadership.  The  gray  hairs  that  gave  to  him  a  crown 
of  glory  indicated  that  he  had  weathered  the  storms  of  many  winters 
and  the  sunshine  of  many  summers,  but  he  was  always  young  in 
spirit,  envisioned  with  hope,  ballasted  by  faith,  and  buoyant  with 
love.  Like  the  saints  of  old,  the  goodness  and  gladness  of  his  work 
follows  him,  not  to  an  entombment  but  to  the  gardens  of  resurrection. 

"And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith", 
have  left  for  us  an  heritage  of  wisdom,  heritage  of  devotion,  heritage 
of  inspiration.  Their  passing  reminds  one  of  the  immortality  of 
Paradise.  They  also  tell  us  that  life  is  hastening  on;  in  the  words  of 
the  Latin  poet:  "Death  plucks  my  ear  and  says,  live,  for  I  am 
coming." 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Chairman 
George  E.  Pollard 
Edna  Stainton 
D.  J.  Uhlman 
Jarvis  C.  Worden 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  met  June  30,  1937, 
with  ten  of  its  eleven  members  present,  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Association.  Many  capable  and  efficient  members  were  discussed 
at  length  and  all  qualifications  were  carefully  considered. 
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It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  following  panel  of  officers 
who  were  nominated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board: 

t  President,  A.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky 
t  First  Vice  President,  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Canada 
t  Second  Vice  President,  C.  L.  Broun,  New  York 
t*  Secretary  General,  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Connecticut 
t  Treasurer,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Massachusetts. 

M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Acting  Secretary 
t  Elected 

*  Mr.  Ryan  declined  a  re-election  and  later  the  Board  of  Directors 
named  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURING 
AND  MARKETING 

At  the  1935  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  president  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Manufacturing  and  Marketing,  with  re- 
search responsibilities  rather  general  in  nature  as  will  appear  in  this 
excerpt  from  the  Proceedings: 

"Resolved,  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  that  the  president  be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  members  to  make  a  study  of  the  facts  and  factors 
which  determine  the  relations  between  the  manufacture  of  goods 
by  the  blind  in  special  workshops  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  in 
regular  industry,  as  well  as  a  study  of  methods  of  production  and 
marketing  of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  and  to  report  the  results  of 
said  study  with  its  recommendations  at  the  next  biennial  convention; 
and  further,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  said  committee  shall  also  be  authorized  to 
include  in  its  study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  national  council  on 
reciprocal  sales,  marketing,  etc. 

"After  studying  this  resolution,  the  president  deemed  it  advisable 
to  expand  the  committee  from  the  three  indicated,  and,  in  conference 
with  the  chairman-elect,  Mr.  Bartram,  the  personnel  of  the  committee 
was  established  as  follows: 
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William  E.  Bartram,  Ohio,  General  Chairman 

Eugene  Morgret,  Pennsylvania,  V ice-Chairman 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Utah 

CD.  Chadwick,  Indiana 

William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts 

Mary  E.  Byder,  Missouri 
as  a  sub-committee,  with  a  special  assignment  hereafter  discussed : 

Edward  S.  Molineaux,  Brooklyn,   A.I.C.P. 

Daniel  Coleman,  Tennessee 

E.  F.  Costigan,   Wisconsin 
and,  as  research  assistant: 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  committee  as  a 
whole;  therefore  the  chairman  has  had  conferences  with  the  vice- 
chairman  and  research  assistant  and  has  directed  the  activities  of  the 
committee  by  correspondence. 

Quite  early  it  was  apparent  that  the  task  laid  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion was  too  broad  in  scope  to  be  adequately  covered  by  a  committee 
of  this  nature  and  in  the  time  available.  Consequently,  the  conferees 
determined  to  make  certain  related  inquiries,  with  the  hope  that  the 
answers  obtained  might  permit  of  definite  conclusions  and  specific 
recommendations  to  the  seventeenth  biennial  convention. 

To  this  end,  one  questionnaire  was  sent  to  eighty-two  selected 
agencies,  and  a  summary  of  the  forty-eight  replies  received  is  at- 
tached hereto  (Schedule  A).  This  questionnaire  sought  information 
on  the  following  points: 

1.  Types  of  articles  and  agency  frequency. 

2.  Methods  of  distributing  products. 

3.  Use  of  "side-lines",  or  fillers  (i.e.,  articles  not  blind-made 
but  included  to  "accommodate  customers",  stimulate  sales,  etc.). 

4.  Use  of  "special"  sales  organizations  (i.e.,  agencies  organized 
primarily  for  the  distribution  of  blind-made  products  and  operating 
on  a  profit-taking  basis). 

5.  Exploitation  of  markets  outside  service  territory. 
Analyzing  the  rephes,  your  committee  has  arrived  at  certain 

conclusions,  to-wit: 

1.  Although  thirty  major  classifications  are  necessary  to  cover 
the  range  of  articles  reported  within  the  national  merchandising 
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program,  there  is  still  evidenced  a  wide-spread  use  of  the  ancient 
avenues  of  blind  endeavor,  surprising  in  view  of  the  mounting  sub- 
sidies required   to  keep  the  principal  one — broom-making — open. 

Experimentation  with  new  articles  has  not  been  on  a  national 
scale,  and  successful  results  have  been  jealously  guarded  lest  others 
steal  the  benefits  before  the  experimenting  agency  has  earned  the 
reward  of  its  pioneering.  Out  of  such  Hmited  research  as  has  been 
carried  on,  there  has  developed  a  diversification  of  production,  but 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  this  diversification  has  not  been  predicated 
upon  sound  economic  principles.  It  has  taken  place  on  a  small  scale 
and  has  been  intra-agency,  rather  than  inter-agency,  in  nature. 
For  instance,  one  agency,  with  limited  resources  and  serving  a  rela- 
tively small  territory,  reports  as  many  as  thirty  unrelated  types  of 
articles  in  production;  and  a  neighbor,  equally  limited  in  scope,  is 
duplicating  two-thirds  of  its  line!  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
co-ordinated  merchandising  programs,  as  between  such  agencies, 
will  afford  lower  production  costs — as  a  direct  result  of  joint  purchas- 
ing of  raw  materials — and  substantially  increased  employment  for 
the  clients  of  both  agencies  through  the  utilization  of  a  mutual  mar- 
keting area.  The  latter  can  come  only  through  agreements  reciprocal 
in  nature,  whereby  each  agency  grants  to  the  other  exclusive  rights 
for  certain  lines  previously  included  in  its  own  program.  It  is  true 
that  such  agreements  cannot  be  arrived  at  easily  where  agency  pro- 
grams have  become  traditional  and  personal  prerogatives  are  jeal- 
ously guarded.  To  make  adjustments  in  such  situations  (particularly 
where  elimination  of  certain  types  of  articles  from  the  production 
schedule  terminates  the  use  of  certain  skills)  might  even  mean  hard- 
ship for  those  not  easily  adapted  to  change.  However,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  life  that  there  can  be  no  achievement  without  some 
sacrifice,  and  the  interests  of  the  few  must  give  way  to  the  welfare  of 
the  group  if  there  is  to  be  progress. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  intra-agency 
diversification  of  production  in  the  major  agencies,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  an  uneconom- 
ical spread  which  produces  little  more  than  a  dissipation  of  resources. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
copying  "big  business"  methods  of  merchandise  distribution,  and 
it  is  an  encouraging  note  that  agencies  have  not  been  content  to 
rely  solely  on  the  "sales  appeal"  of  handicapped  labor.    Volunteer 
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groups  have  a  definite  place  in  the  marketing  program,  but  their 
efforts  are  not  always  well  co-ordinated  and— except  where  local 
contacts  are  continuous — are  likely  to  be  sporadic  at  best.  Pri- 
marily there  is  need  of  a  constant  market  of  normal  predictability. 
Such  a  market  provides  the  equivalent  of  ths  "backlog"  of  the  indus- 
trialists and  serves  as  a  stabilizing  employment  factor.  Your  com- 
mittee endorses  telephone  solicitation  and  adequately  supervised 
house-to-house  canvassing. 

3.  Relatively  few  agencies  employ  "side-lines"  in  promoting 
sales.  Some  organizations  state  that  they  have  found  necessary  the 
inclusion  of  articles  not  made  by  the  blind  as  "customer  service", 
and,  while  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this  principle,  there  is  a 
danger  of  this  practice  increasing  to  the  point  where,  when  faced 
with  the  twin  spectres  of  curtailed  budgets  and  annual  reports, 
harassed  agencies  may  forget  the  real  justification  for  their  exist- 
ence and  become  jobbers  for  profit.  Your  committee  urges  careful 
consideration  of  the  implications  herein. 

4.  Your  committee  has  been  much  interested  in  the  experiments 
of  certain  organizations  in  the  field  of  house-to-house  selhng.  Within 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  the  use  of  can- 
vassers on  a  commission  basis  in  retail  selling.  Specialty  salesmen, 
quick  to  sense  the  possibilities  of  profit  latent  in  public  sentiment 
surrounding  handicapped  workers,  have  invaded  the  field  of  blind 
merchandising — notably  in  the  middle  west — and  have  established 
state-wide  sales  agencies  operating  with  the  endorsement — official  in 
some  instances,  implied  in  others — of  agencies  disassociated  in  the 
public  mind  from  everything  but  philanthropic  service  to  these 
handicapped.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  discuss 
here  the  ethics  of  such  activities.  Rather  your  committee  wishes  to 
raise  the  question  of  eventualities  where  supervision  is  inadequate 
and  regulation  of  the  sales  personnel  well  nigh  impossible. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  difficult  information  to  obtain 
would  be  that  concerning  activities  of  agencies  outside  their  own 
service  territories.  That  many  agencies  invade  the  service  territories 
of  their  fellows  is  well  known.  That  such  invasions  have  resulted  in 
cut-throat  competition  and  price-cutting  is  equally  well  known. 
Surprisingly  enough,  your  committee  found  agency  executives  singu- 
larly honest  in  their  admissions  of  agency  activity  in  the  service  ter- 
ritories of  others.    Quite  a  few  justified  this  (though  no  explanation 
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was  requested)  on  the  ground  that  they  were  seUing  "only  those 
articles  which  the  local  service  agency  did  not  include  in  its  mer- 
chandising program",  or  "were  contacting  only  those  customers 
which  the  service  agency  in  that  territory  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  for  itself".  A  great  many  things  might  be  said  about  the  con- 
notations of  these  two  characteristic  defenses,  if  we  may  call  them 
that.  However,  the  significant  point  for  consideration  is  whether 
such  activities  in  the  long  run  are  profitable  enough  to  the  agencies 
which  engage  in  them  to  justify  the  loss  to  work  for  blind  as  a  whole. 
When  two  organizations  with  a  common  objective  will  engage  in  a 
campaign  within  a  territory  which  is  only  large  enough  to  justify  the 
activities  of  one,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  public  re-action.  No  matter 
how  much  effort  is  expended  by  the  individual  agencies  to  keep  com- 
petition on  an  amiable  basis,  sooner  or  later  it  must  degenerate  into 
a  struggle  for  "survival  of  the  fittest".  The  weapons  used  in  such  a 
struggle  are  too  well  known  to  require  discussion  here.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  them  are  deep  and  lasting. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  there  is  need  for  immediate  dis- 
cussion on  a  national  scale  of  methods  of  regulating  the  competitive 
activities  of  agencies  from  within,  lest  eventually  such  regulations 
come  from  without.  Definitely  such  regulations  should  include  the 
recognition  of  special  interests  of  each  agency  within  its  service  ter- 
ritory, and  of  its  right  to  expand  into  adjacent  "open"  markets,  and 
of  its  obligation  to  do  so  in  a  manner  economically  sound.  More 
specifically,  your  committee  urges  a  resumption  of  informal  regional 
conferences  of  agency  executives  begun  in  1932  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Certainly  that 
beginning  was  auspicious  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  that 
no  sustained  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  to  logical  conclusions 
a  program  based  on  the  recognition  of  mutuality  of  purpose. 

Another  questionnaire,  which  was  in  reality  a  continuous  inquiry 
into  the  production  and  sales  volume  over  a  period  of  four  typical 
months,  was  sent  to  seventy-six  agencies  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  territorial  possessions.  Replies  were  received  from  fifty-four  of 
the  agencies,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tabulation  of  responses  by 
sections,  a  fairly  representative  study  was  possible.  Your  committee 
was  seeking  some  indication  of  the  relationship  between  production 
and  sales  in  individual  agency  programs,  and  selected  what  it  deemed 
to  be  two  ranging  months  for  each  type  of  activity.      That  only 
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62  per  cent  of  the  agencies  replying  were  able  to  give  specific 
information  in  useful  form  may  be  significant.  However,  avail- 
able figures  appeared  to  show  definitely  that  the  great  majority  of 
producing  agencies  operate  on  an  unregulated  schedule,  based  on 
anticipation.  If  sales  were  less  than  had  been  expected,  production 
was  immediately  and  drastically  curtailed.  This  may  have  been 
due  in  some  instances  to  limitation  of  working  capital;  in  others, 
pessimism  concerning  the  future.  Again,  there  is  definite  evidence 
that  where  there  was  an  increase  in  sales,  there  was  an  immediate 
increase  in  production,  without  regard  to  temporary  periods  of  busi- 
ness stagnation  inevitable  in  the  economic  cycle  and  for  which  there 
should  be  maintained  a  liquid  reserve.  But  in  every  instance  such  a 
fortuitous  policy  inevitably  works  a  hardship  upon  the  blind  em- 
ployees in  the  shops  and  in  other  employment  activities  under 
agency  control.  It  would  seem  that  if  an  agency  were  to  compile 
its  total  sales  for  the  previous  year  and  plan  to  produce  within  a 
monthly  quota  determined  by  that  and  a  national  business  index  for 
current  operations,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  an  even  level  of 
production  throughout  the  year  without  depletion  of  the  reserve. 
Also  in  a  fortuitous  program  there  is  danger  that  an  agency,  finding 
itself  with  a  large  accumulation  of  surplus  stock  without  capital 
reserve,  will  resort  to  the  practice  of  "dumping"  this  stock  at  a  nor- 
mally unnecessary  sacrifice,  thereby  increasing  its  own  losses  and 
disorganizing  the  market  for  everyone  else.  The  real  tragedy  of  such 
a  situation  is  the  unjustified  assault  upon  the  market  as  a  whole, 
with  subsequent  damage  to  neighboring  organizations  operating  on 
a  sounder  basis,  and  a  loss  of  prestige  of  work  for  the  blind. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  arouses  the  antagonism  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  toward  subsidy  operations  in  its  sphere,  it  is  that 
haphazard  management,  or  even  lack  of  management,  which  will 
not  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  executive  officers  of  organizations  give  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  even  level  of  production  through- 
out the  year  and  adjust  unbalanced  inventories  by  gradual  ab- 
sorption. 

A  summary  of  production  and  sales  by  reporting  categories  is 
attached  herewith  (Schedule  B). 

Finally,  your  committee  determined  to  off'er  in  supplement 
form  a  report  on  special  problems  anent  sheltered  work-shop  oper- 
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ation  and  assigned  to  a  sub-committee,  referred  to  previously  in  this 
report,  the  task  of  making  an  inquiry  into  such  problems  as  were  at 
once  apparent.  In  undertaking  this  assignment  the  sub-committee 
prepared  and  sent  out  to  work-shop  managers  a  letter,  seeking  infor- 
mation as  to  current  philosophies  and  trends  in  operation,  and  in 
reporting  on  the  results  of  this  action  to  the  general  chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  under  date  of  June  17,  1937,  wrote 
as  follows:  "The  responses  to  that  letter  have  been  most  encourag- 
ing. They  have  come  from  practically  every  important  sheltered 
work-shop  in  the  country  .  .  .  and  were  fruitful  in  constructive 
suggestions". 

On  one  point  there  is  almost  universal  agreement— that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  study  of  sheltered  work-shop  operation,  and 
that  such  study  should  be  conducted  on  a  national  basis  and  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  well-authenticated  conclusions. 
The  sub-committee,  in  considering  information  at  present  available 
for  such  a  study,  has  found  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  agency  reporting 
and  accounting  procedures,  and  has  given  much  thought  to  various 
proposals  for  standardizing  agency  records.  There  is  submitted,  as 
a  part  of  the  supplement  to  this  report,  suggested  forms  for  use  in 
conducting  the  study  on  a  national  basis.    (Schedule  C). 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  committee,  or  should  be  included  in  the 
program  of  an  organization  equipped  to  engage  in  research  on  a 
national  scale.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  your  committee 
that  the  interests  of  work  for  the  blind  will  be  best  served  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  projects  and  standards  in  a  disinterested 
national  organization,  such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  To  such  a  bureau  could  be  entrusted,  as  its  first  project,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  sheltered  work-shop  operation,  and  the  findings 
of  such  a  study  should  establish,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  national 
economic  consciousness  the  legitimacy  of  subsidized  employment  for 
the  handicapped,  or  else  cause  its  withdrawal  from  the  category  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  your 
committee  that  no  further  committees  be  appointed,  in  this  or  any 
subsequent  convention,  to  make  surveys  of,  or  recommendations  con- 
cerning, the  merchandising  problems  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
factors  contributing  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  are  well 
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enough  known — ways  of  controlling  these  factors  are  not.  Only  by 
putting  a  theory  into  operation  can  its  practicability  be  tested. 
It  is  our  request  that  the  convention,  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  ascertain  ways  and  means  for  financing  a  research  and  medi- 
ation service  which  will  clear  all  such  inter-agency  problems  as  these 
herein  discussed. 
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Schedule  A 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  I 
1-2.     Types  of  articles — agency  frequency — distribution  methods 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Ji 

J2 

Basketry 

7 

12 

2 

7 

5 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

Bead  products 

3 

1 

2 

Brooms 

23 

20 

14 

16 

17 

7 

1 

10 

22 

16 

Brushes 

9 

14 

3 

5 

7 

6 

7 

9 

6 

Caning 

7 

26 

2 

5 

5 

5 

3 

7 

6 

Children's  chairs 

1 

1 

Clothes  lines 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cord  products 

1 

Crab  nets 

1 

Crocheted  products 

12 

2 

1 

7 

3 

Doll  furniture 

3 

3 

1 

Doll  wigs 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Door  mats 

7 

14 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

Draw  spring  broom 

bags 

1 

Furniture 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Hammocks 

1 

1 

1 

Keg  bumpers 

1 

1 

Knitted  products 

8 

1 

3 

1 

Leather  products 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Mattresses 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Mops 

13 

12 

9 

9 

11 

4 

6 

15 

12 

Needlework 

2 

13 

5 

4 

2 

3 

6 

5 

9 

Pillows 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

Tennis  racket  stringing 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Toys 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Train  order  hoops 

1 

Upholstering 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Weaving 

10 

12 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

9 

Wood  products 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Wrought  iron  or 

metal  craft 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Key:     A — Wholesale 
B — Consumer 
C — Jobber 
D — Stores  for  resale 
E — House  to  house 
F — Telephone  selling 
G — Ready-made  groups 
H — Store  counter 
Ji — Blind  salesmen 
J  2 — Sighted  salesmen 


3.     Distribution  of  products  not  blind-made 

Number  of 
Agencies  Products 

1  Baskets 

1  Baskets 

Brushes 
Hampers 
1  Puffs  (comfortables) 

1  Scrub  brushes 


Distribution 
Method 
Retail 

Wholesale  and  retail 
Wholesale  and  retail 
Wholesale  and  retail 
Wholesale  and  retail 
Wholesale 
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4.     Agency  endorsed  special  sales  organizations 

Blind  Broom  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
California  Blind-Made  Products,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Michigan  Blind  Craft,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Ohio  Blind  Products 


5.     "Foreign"  agencies  operating  in 

Alabama 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Florida 1 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 3 

Maine 1 

Maryland 4 

Michigan 2 


Mississippi 2 

Missouri 3 

Nevada 1 

New  Jersey 3 

New  York 1 

North  Carolina 1 

Ohio 6 

Pennsylvania 2 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennessee 1 

Utah 1 

Virginia 3 

Washington 2 

West  Virginia 5 


Schedule  B 


Responses  by  sections 


New  England 

79% 

Middle  Atlantic 

77% 

East  Central  and  South 

65% 

West  Central 

67% 

Far  West  and  territories 

72% 

Average 

percentage  of 

replies 

72% 

Reported  production  and  sales  by  units 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Number 

Article        Unit 

Production 

Sales 

Production 

Sales      Reporting 

Aprons          Dozen 

2421-2/12 

2319-2/12 

2419-11/12 

2552-2/12 

10 

(incl.  dresses) 

Baskets        Pieces 

9531 

6891 

9925 

11171 

11 

Brooms         Dozen 

24987-11/12 

21511-9/12 

17704-10/12  18265-1/12 

31 

Brushes        Dozen 

336-4/12 

458-3/12 

118-5/12 

129-3/12 

10 

Door  mats   Pieces 

328 

95 

385 

264 

7 

Mattresses  Pieces 

86 

159 

261 

302 

2 

Mops            Dozen 

2963-9/12 

3420-10/12 

7882-2/12 

6914 

16 

Rugs             Dozen 

1219-7/12 

1647-5/12 

1469 

1371 

14 

Towels          Dozen 

325 

376 

677-9/12 

1261-6/12 

10 

Miscellaneous 

Needlework  Pieces 

766 

941 

1800 

3354 

4 

Schedule  C 

PROPOSED  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

for  use  in  the  proposed  monthly  statistical  report  of  agencies  carrying  on  work 
for  the  blind. 

General  Instructions 

This  proposed  monthly  report  is  intended  to  produce  comparative  statistics 
of  agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind.    In  order  that  comparable  statistics  may 
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be  compiled,  it  is  necessary  that  uniform  definitions  be  used  by  all  reporting 
agencies.  Agencies  having  special  departments  devoted  to  other  functions  other 
than  work  for  the  blind  should  omit  statistics  of  such  departments  from  this 
monthly  report. 

Each  month's  report  should  contain  whatever  special  notation  is  necessary 
to  record  factors  which  materiedly  Edfect  the  comparability  of  any  of  its  figures 
with  those  of  the  previous  month,  such  as,  inauguration  of  new  departments  of 
work;  transfers  of  portions  of  the  work  previously  conducted  to  other  agencies; 
adoption  of  new  policies  affecting  the  volume  or  character  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  any  changes  in  the  interpretation  of  terms  or  in  practice  in  arriving  at  the 
figures.  These  need  to  be  recorded  on  the  report  if  the  reports  are  to  be  used  for 
month  to  month  comparisons.  Changes  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  com- 
munity or  in  social  work  facilities  which  noticeably  affect  the  figures  of  the  report 
should  also  be  noted.  Such  notations  will  not  only  assist  the  collating  office  in 
preparing  each  month's  comparative  table,  but  will  be  of  value  to  the  reporting 
agency  for  interpretation. 

The  monthly  reports  should  be  signed  by  the  person  responsible  for  the 
compilation  of  the  figures  presented.  The  title  of  this  person  and  the  date  of 
compilation  of  the  report  should  edso  be  recorded. 

Reporting  agencies  should  submit  their  reports  each  month  for  the  preceding 
month  as  early  as  possible — if  possible,  before  the  15th  of  the  month.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  collating  office  to  arrange  the  comparative  tables  by  the 
25th  of  the  month. 

Reporting  agencies  should  retain  a  duplicate  copy  of  each  month's  report. 

Numerals  and  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraphs  on  the  following 
pages  refer  to  those  appearing  on  the  proposed  monthly  statistical  report  of 
agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind. 

1.     Direct-Service  Cases 

A  blind  person  is  an  individual  who  is  toteJly  blind  or  has  only  light 
percention. 

A  partially  blind  person  is  an  individual  whose  visual  acuity  does  not 
exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correction. 

A  case  is  a  blind  or  partially  blind  individual  for  whom  the  agency 
attempts  a  service  and  keeps  a  separate  record. 

A  case  of  employment  is  a  blind  or  partially  blind  individual  to  whom 
the  agency  is  giving  employment  either  in  the  agency's  own  sheltered 
workshop,  or  in  the  home  of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  person. 

A  case  of  training  is  a  blind  or  partially  blind  individual  for  whom  the 
agency  has  instituted  a  program  of  training  in  order  that  the  individual  may 
secure  employment  either  in  the  agency's  own  sheltered  workshop  or  in  the 
individual's  home  or  in  regular  industry. 

Direct-service,  training  and  employment  cases  are  sub-divided  in  the 
monthly  report  as  follows : 

1.  Cases  carried  over  from  preceding  month — Cases  remaining  open  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  month.  The  total  number  should  agree 
with  the  total  as  reported  in  Item  7  of  the  previous  month's  report. 
If  cases  classified  as  direct  service  cases  at  the  end  of  last  month 
have  been  reclassified  as  cases  of  training  and  employment  during 
the  month  of  the  report,  Item  1  should  include  such  cases  as  re- 
classified; that  is,  this  item  should  show  the  continued  cases  as 
classified  this  month. 

2.  Intake — Cases  opened  or  reopened  during  the  month.  Opening 
a  case  consists  in  establishing  a  new  case  record  for  a  blind  or 
partially  blind  person  not  previously  a  case  of  the  agency.     Re- 
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opening  a  case  consists  in  making  the  appropriate  entry  on  its  case 
record  concerning  the  recurrence  of  a  case  previously  served  by 
the  agency  and  closed. 

a.  Cases  new  to  agency — Cases  open  for  the  first  time,  never 
having  been  recorded  previously,  either  as  a  case  of  direct 
service  or  a  case  of  training  and  employment  of  the  agency. 

b.  Cases  previously  known  to  agency — Old  cases  reopened 
which  were  previously  known  to  the  agency  as  direct- 
service  cases  or  training  and  employment  cases. 

c.  Total  intake — Sum  of  items  2a  and  2b. 

3.  Total  cases  open  during  month — Sum  of  items  la  and  2c. 

4.  Cases  active  in  this  month — Cases  on  which  some  contact,  either  with 
or  in  reference  to  the  case,  has  been  made  or  attempted  during  the 
month, — through  a  visit,  an  office  interview,  a  completed  telephone 
ceJI,  or  a  letter.  Consultation  concerning  a  case  with  a  social 
worker  or  case  committee,  or  writing  a  closing  summary  in  the  case 
record  does  not  make  a  case  active.  All  cases  receiving  subsidy  in 
the  month  should  be  considered  active.  Also  all  cases  receiving 
employment  during  the  month  should  be  considered  active. 

a.  Received  relief — Cases  receiving  money  from  the  agency; 
such  as,  relief  subsidies  or  wages  at  any  time  during  the 
month. 

b.  Received  service  only — All  other  direct  service  or  employ- 
ment cases  which  were  active  in  the  month  of  this  report. 

c.  Total  active  cases — Sum  of  items  4a  and  4b. 

5.  Cases  inactive  throughout  month — Open  cases  on  which  no  contact 
was  made  or  attempted  during  the  month.  A  case  which  is  closed 
during  the  month  but  concerning  which  there  has  been  no  contact 
with  persons  other  than  members  of  the  staff  should  be  classified 
as  inactive. 

Cases  which  are  inactive  because  of  pressure  of  work. 

Cases  which  are  inactive  according  to  a  definite  plan  of 

treatment. 

Cases  on  which  work  is  ended  and  which  are  waiting  to  be 

formally  closed.    If,  in  fact,  the  decision  concerning  closing 

has  not  been  finally  made  and  will  depend  on  the  results 

of  a  further  visit  or  office  interview. 

6.  Cases  closed — Cases  on  which  treatment  has  ceased,  and  for  which 
responsibility  for  study  or  treatment  has  been  relinquished  during 
the  month.  The  decision  to  close  a  case  should  be  recorded  by 
an  appropriate  entry  in  the  case  record. 

7.  Cases  carried  forward  to  next  month — The  total  number  of  cases 
open  (Item  3  minus  cases  closed  during  the  month  (Item  6). 

II.    Direct  Service  Application 

Applicants  are  individuals  who  are  blind  or  partially  blind  seeking 
advice  or  assistance  from  the  organization  directly,  or  for  whom  advice 
or  assistance  is  sought  by  others.  The  count  of  applications,  like  that  of 
cases,  is  made  in  terms  of  blind  or  partially  blind  individuals.  Only  one 
application  should  be  counted  in  any  month  for  a  given  blind  or  partially 
blind  person.  No  application  should  be  counted  for  a  person  who  was 
already  an  open  case  of  the  agency  at  the  time  the  request  for  assistance 
was  made.  Applications  should  be  counted  in  the  case  of  reapplication  of 
individuals  which  are  closed  cases  of  the  agency. 
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8.  Disposal  of  applications — This  category  includes  all  applications 
under  consideration  during  the  month  on  which  decision  was 
reached  as  to  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  as  a  case. 

a.  Applications  of  the  blind. 

b.  Applications  of  the  partially  blind. 

c.  Total  number  of  applications  accepted  for  service  and 
employment. 

8a  and  8b  will  include  applications  which  become  cases 
during  the  month.  8c  should  correspond  to  the  total  in- 
take of  direct  service  cases,  and  training  and  employment 
cases  as  shown  in  Item  2c. 

9.  Applications  rejected — The  following  are  types  of  applications  which 
might  usually  belong  in  this  category: 

Applicants  rejected  directly  upon  application  as  ineligible  because 
of  an  agreement  with  another  agency  or  other  ruling  of  the  agency. 
Applicants  who  withdraw  their  request  before  the  agency  has 
accepted  them,  and  applicants  who  are  rejected  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  of  the  agency. 

10.  Total  applications — Sum  of  8c  and  9. 

11.  Waiting  list  — The  waiting  list  is  the  number  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  individuals  who  are  waiting  for  the  agency  to  serve  them. 

III.  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  Receiving  Money  from  the  Agency 

Blind  and  partially  blind  persons  receiving  money  from  the  agency  are 
individuals  who  receive  money  directly  from  the  agency  either  as  earnings, 
subsidy  or  relief. 

12.  Blind  employed  in  production,  receiving  wages  only — Is  a  blind 
worker  given  employment  either  in  his  home  or  in  the  agency's 
sheltered  workshop.  He  receives  only  moneys  which  he  actually 
earns  through  his  labor  in  producing  merchandise. 

13.  Blind  receiving  subsidy  or  relief  only — Is  an  individual  who  has 
been  unable  to  earn,  but  who  has  received  money  from  the  agency. 
This  money  should  be  considered  either  subsidy  or  relief. 

14.  Blind  employed  in  production  receiving  wages  and  subsidy — Is  an 
individual  whose  earning  capacity  is  such  that  the  agency  finds  it 
necessary  to  subsidize  his  earnings. 

15.  Partially  blind  employed  in  production  receiving  wages  only — Is  a 
blind  worker  given  employment  either  in  his  home  or  in  the  agency's 
sheltered  workshop.  He  receives  only  moneys  which  he  actually 
earns  through  his  labor  in  producing  merchandise. 

16.  PartieJly  blind  receiving  subsidy  or  relief  only — Is  an  individual 
who  has  been  unable  to  earn,  but  who  has  received  money  from 
the  agency.  This  money  should  be  considered  either  subsidy  or 
relief. 

17.  Partially  blind  employed  in  production  receiving  wages  and  sub- 
sidy— Is  an  individual  whose  earning  capacity  is  such  that  the 
agency  finds  it  necessary  to  subsidize  his  earnings. 

18.  Total— Sum  of  items  12,  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

IV.  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  in  Supervision,  Maintenance  and  Admin- 
istration 

Blind  and  partially  blind  in  supervision,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tion is  a  blind  or  partially  blind  individual  who  is  enaployed  indirectly  in 
production,  such  as  supervision,  maintenance  and  administration. 
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19.  Number  of  blind  employed  in  supervision,  maintenance  and  admin- 
istration, the  amount  they  earn  and  also  the  subsidy,  if  any,  which 
is  given  to  them. 

20.  Number  of  partially  blind  employed  in  supervision,  maintenance 
and  administration,  the  amount  they  earn  and  also  the  subsidy,  if 
any,  which  is  given  to  them. 

21.  Total— Sum  of  items  19  and  20. 

V.  Other  Handicapped  Employed  in  Production,  Supervision,  Mainten- 
ance, Administration 

This  includes  the  number  of  other  handicapped  individuals  employed 
or  served  by  the  agency  in  production  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Other 
handicapped  workers  should  include  the  physically,  mentally,  and  socially 
handicapped  people,  excluding  blind  and  partially  blind. 

22.  Number  of  other  handicapped  individuals  employed  in  production, 
receiving  earned  wages  or  subsidy  from  the  agency. 

23.  Number  of  other  handicapped  individuals  employed  in  supervision, 
maintenance  and  administration,  receiving  earned  wages  or  sub- 
sidy from  the  agency. 

24.  Total— Sum  of  items  22  and  23. 

VI.  Non-Handicapped  in  Production  Receiving  Money  from  the  Agency 

25.  Number  of  non-handicapped  workers  employed  in  production. 


Schedule  C 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  POLICIES  PRACTICED  BY 
THE  REPORTING  AGENCIES 

1.  Name  of  agency 

2.  Address 

3.  Information  reported  by 

4.  Is  the  work  for  the  blind  carried  on  by  an  incorporated  organization.^  . 


Is  the  work  for  the  blind  carried  on  as  a  department  of  an  organization  doing 
other  social  work  besides  the  work  for  the  blind? 


6.  Does  agency  maintain  a  boarding,  lodging  house  or  home  in  which  handi- 
capped workers  are  sheltered? 

7.  Give  total  operating  expenses  for  the  last  fiscal  year  $ 

8.  Give  total  operating  income  for  the  last  fiscal  year 

a.  Net  sales 

b.  Total  receipts  for  work  done  on  a  contract  or 

contract  labor  basis 

c.  Dues  and  fees  paid  by  clients 

9.  Other  Income: 

a.  Income  from  endowments 

b.  Collection  of  donations 
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c.  Appropriation  from  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions  

d.  Appropriation  from  parent  organization 

e.  State  or  governmental  subsidies 

f .  Other  income 

10.  Net  profit  or  loss  incurred  during  last  fiscal  year 

11.  Principal  raw  materials  used  (specify  whether  new,  used,  second-hand,  or 
waste  materials) 

12.  Check  (x)  the  principal  methods  of  obtaining  raw  materials 

a.  Purchase  of  new  materials 

b.  Solicitation  of  donations  of  new  materials 

c.  Purchase  of  used,  second-hand  or  waste  materials 

d.  Solicitation  of  donations  of  used,  second-hand,  or  waste  materials 

e.  Others  (specify) 

13.  Principal  products  or  services  sold  (specify  whether  new,  used,  second-hand 
or  waste  materials  are  sold) 

14.  Check  (x)  the  methods  of  selling  used  to  dispose  of  products  and  services. 

a.  Outside  salesmen: 

1.  Sheltered  or  handicapped  workers 

2.  Others 

b.  Retail  stores  operated  in  conjunction  with  workshop : 

1.  Primarily  by  sheltered  or  handicapped  workers 

2.  Primarily  by  others 

c.  Retail  stores  or  departments  of  stores  operated  as  independent  sales 
outlets 

d.  Work  sold  on  a  contract  basis 

15.  Check  (x)  the  principal  classes  of  piu-chasers  to  whom  products  are  sold: 

a.  Wholesalers  c.     Consumers 

b.  Retailers  d.    Others  (specify) 

16.  For  what  types  of  institutions  or  businesses,  if  any,  is  work  done  on  a  con- 
tract basis.** 

17.  The  agency's  policy  governing  the  conditions  under  which  its  workers  are 
employed. 

a.  Average  hours  worked  per  week 

b.  Average  hours  worked  per  day 

c.  Sick  leave  given  to  workers 

d.  Are  workers  given  vacations  with  pay 

e.  Are  workers  peud  while  in  training ........ 

18.  The  basis  upon  which  workers'  wages  are  paid. 

a.  Hourly 

b.  Weekly  rate 

c.  Piece  work  rate 


Any  additional  information  will  be  appreciated. 
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Schedule  C 
MONTHLY  STATISTICS  OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 

Agency Address 

Reported  by Month 


II. 


Direct-service  cases 

1 .  Cases  carried  over  from  preceding  month : 
a.     Item  7  of  last  month's  report 

2.  Intake: 

a.  New  to  agency 

b.  Previously  known  to  agency 

c.  Total  intake 

3.  Total  cases  this  month 

(la  plus  2c  equals  3) 

4.  Cases  active: 

a.  Received  money  from  agency 

b.  Received  service  only  in  this  month. 

c.  Total  active  cases 

5.  Inactive  cases  throughout  month 

6.  Cases  closed  in  this  month 

7.  Cases  carried  forward  to  next  month. . . . 
(6  plus  7  equals  3) 

Direct-service  applications 

8.  Disposal  of  applications: 

a.  Applications  of  blind  accepted 

b.  Applications  of  partially  blind  ac- 
cepted   

c.  Total  applications  accepted 

9.  Applications  rejected 

10.  Total  of  all  applications 

Waiting  list 

11.  (Total   number  of  blind   and  partially 
blind     on     waiting     list) 


Employment 

and  Direct 

Training       Service 


Total 


III.    Blind  and  partially   blind   receiving 
money  from  the  agency: 

12.  Blind  employed  in  production 
receiving  wages  only 

13.  Blind  receiving  subsidy  only . . . 

14.  Blind  employed  in  production 
receiving  wages  and  subsidy . .  . 

15.  Partially  blind  employed  in  pro- 
duction receiving  wages  only .  .  . 

16.  Partially  blind  receiving  subsidy 
only 
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17.  Partially  blind  employed  in  pro- 
duction receiving  wages  and 
subsidy 

18.  Total 

IV.  Blind  and  partially  blind  in  super- 
vision maintenance  and  administration: 

19.  Number  of  blind  employed. . . . 

20.  Number  of  partially  blind  em- 
ployed   

21.  Total 

V.  Other  handicapped  employed  in  pro- 
duction, supervision,  maintenance,  ad- 
ministration, etc.: 

22.  Number  in  production 

23.  Number  in  supervision,  etc. .  .  . 

24.  Total 


VI.     Non-handicapped   in  production   re- 
ceiving money  from  the  agency: 

25.     Number  of  non-handicapped  in 
production 


William  E.  Bartram,  General  Chairman 

Eugene  Morgret 

Mary  E.  Ryder 

Murray  B.  Allen 

e.  f.  costigan 

C.  D.  Chad  WICK 

E.  S.  MOLINEAUX 

Ruth  A.  Quinan 
William  H.  McCarthy 
E.  M.  Coleman 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

At  the  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  BUnd  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  June,  1933, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  president  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  to  study  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance 
for  the  blind.  Nothing  was  done  until  November,  1934,  when  Presi- 
dent Watts  appointed  a  committee  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  member  of  the  New  York  Bar 
and  now  Public  Relations  Counsel  of  the  Brooklyn  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  then  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  Jarvis  C. 
Worden,  Supervisor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the 
Blind. 

This  committee  at  no  time  held  a  full  meeting  of  its  members, 
but  attempted  to  do  its  work  by  correspondence.  A  preliminary 
report  was  presented  at  the  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  this 
Association  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  June,  1935.  This  report  out- 
lined a  tentative  program  for  the  work  of  the  committee  and  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  be  continued.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  committee  directed  to  proceed  with  its  work.  There- 
after and  in  December,  1935,  Mr.  Worden  was  succeeded  on  the 
committee  by  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes,  then  field  director  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  committee  held  a 
meeting  in  December,  1935,  when  plans  were  laid  for  furthering  the 
committee's  work  and  a  questionnaire  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  agencies  engaged  in  work  with  the  adult  blind.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  subsequently  mailed  to  such  agencies  with  an  appro- 
priate letter. 

Dr.  Burritt  and  the  chairman  proceeded  with  the  study  of 
vocational  guidance  in  connection  with  the  education  of  blind 
children  begun  the  previous  year.  A  report  of  this  study  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  held  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1936. 

On  June  20,  1936,  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes  died;  and  in 
August  1936,  Dr.  Burritt  became  seriously  ill.  In  October  1936, 
President  Watts  appointed  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  now  principal  of  the 
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PeriDsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Burritt  and  shortly  thereafter  he  appointed  Stetson  K.  Byan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  of 
Connecticut,  secretary-general  of  this  Association  and  a  trustee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  succeed  Mr.  Hayes.  No 
other  changes  have  occurred  in  the  membership  of  the  committee. 
A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  New  York  on  June  14, 
1937.  In  the  meantime  the  chairman  has  been  in  conference  at 
various  times  with  individual  members  of  the  committee. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  was  adopted  in  1933,  the  committee  has 
been  in  a  position  to  function  for  only  a  very  short  period  and  only 
two  meetings  of  the  entire  committee  have  been  held.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  complete 
its  work;  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  committee  has  accomplished  more  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

The  first  task  of  the  committee  was  to  determine  just  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "vocational  guidance".  After  careful  study  and 
deliberation,  the  committee  adopted  the  definition  approved  by  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  which  is  as  follows: 
"Vocational  Guidance  is  the  process  of  assisting  the  individual  in 
choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  for  it,  entering  upon  it  and  pro- 
gressing in  it".  This  definition  is  applicable  both  to  the  education 
of  blind  children  and  to  the  work  with  blind  adults. 

The  committee  made  a  study  of  vocational  guidance  or  the  lack 
of  it  in  schools  for  the  blind.  This  study  was  based  on  the  replies 
received  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  and  to  all  the  public  school  classes  for  blind  children  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  reported  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  fifty- 
nine  residential  schools  and  twenty-four  public  school  classes  and 
replies  were  received  from  forty-five  residential  schools  and  fifteen 
public  school  classes.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  sending  out  the 
questionnaire  some  of  the  schools  were  counted  twice  because  sep- 
arate plants  are  maintained  for  white  and  for  colored  children.  The 
necessary  adjustments  have  now  been  made  and  additional  replies 
have  been  received,  so  that  at  the  present  writing  forty-nine  resi- 
dential schools  have  replied  and  the  committee  does  not  know  of 
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any  more  than  this  number  of  residential  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Changes  have  occurred  in  the  public  school 
classes  since  the  former  report  was  made.  There  are  now  only 
twenty-two  such  classes  known  to  the  committee  and  of  these  seven- 
teen have  replied. 

Of  the  forty-nine  residential  schools,  eleven  claim  to  have  voca- 
tional guidance  programs,  while  thirty-eight  make  no  such  claim; 
and  of  the  seventeen  public  school  classes,  six  claim  to  have  voca- 
tional guidance  programs,  while  eleven  make  no  such  claim. 

In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
eleven  residential  schools  and  the  six  public  school  classes  and  to 
set  up  a  basis  from  which  the  committee  might  work  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  develop  a  tentative  program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children.  Briefly  stated  the  program  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  for  a  vocational  guidance  committee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  a  vocational  guide  counselor,  if 
possible,  and  a  committee  of  graduates  of  the  school  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  their  living  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  The 
vocational  guidance  counselor  and  the  staff  committee  would  study 
the  students  and  would  prepare  data  for  use  by  the  entire  com- 
mittee. These  data  would  include  the  complete  school  record  of 
each  student  together  with  an  estimate  of  his  personality  and  char- 
acteristics, such  estimate  to  be  set  forth  on  a  so-called  personality 
sheet  or  student  vocational  analysis  sheet.  Such  a  proposed  sheet 
was  prepared  and  attached  to  the  report  submitted  at  Raleigh. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  preparation  of  this  proposed  sheet  in- 
volved a  very  careful  study  of  all  sorts  of  analysis  sheets  and  reports 
used  in  schools  for  the  seeing  and  an  adaptation  of  all  of  this  material 
to  our  special  needs.  The  committee  cannot  leave  this  matter 
without  expressing  its  gratitude  to  Dr.  Burritt  and  his  staff  for  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  sheet.  A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  a  copy  of  the 
student  vocational  analysis  sheet  are  attached  to  this  report.  The 
committee  would  like  to  have  constructive  criticism  of  the  sheet  so 
that  if  the  committee  is  continued  the  sheet  may  be  improved  wher- 
ever possible.  Taking  the  program  developed  by  the  committee  as 
above  set  forth  as  a  minimum,  we  find  that  no  residential  school  and 
no  public  school  class  reporting  to  the  committee  has  a  vocational 
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guidance  program.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Burritt  at  Raleigh,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved:  That  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  record  its  approval  of  the  program  on 
vocational  guidance  developed  by  the  committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  recommends  that  the  president  of  this 
association  appoint  a  committee  from  its  delegates  to  co- 
operate with  the  committee  of  the  Workers  Association," 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  president  of  that  association 
recently  named  the  following  committee: 

Supt.  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Louise  Wilber,  Tucson,  Arizona; 
Mrs.  0.  W.  Stewart,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma; 
Supt.  P.  A.  SmoU,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico; 
Miss  Dorothy  Post,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  co-operation  of  this  committee  will  be  very 
helpful  if  our  work  is  continued. 

The  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory a  vocational  guidance  program  in  a  school  for  the  blind  may 
be,  the  desired  result,  namely,  the  ultimate  placing  of  every  capable 
boy  and  girl  suitably  trained  in  a  suitable  position  will  never  be 
attained  until  there  is  effective  co-operation  between  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  the  agency  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  community  to  which  the  given  student  belongs.  The  com- 
mittee finds  that  no  such  co-operation  at  present  exists  and  that 
consequently  our  boys  and  girls  leave  our  schools  and  only  too  often 
just  drift.  Therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  vahdity  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  vocational  guidance  program  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  possibility  of  effective  co-operation  between  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  agencies  caring  for  the  adult  blind,  the  com- 
mittee would  like  if  continued  to  set  up  at  least  two  experiments. 
One  would  involve  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  and  an  agency 
for  the  adult  blind  located  in  a  comparatively  small  city  at  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  school.  The  other  would  involve  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind  in  a  large  city  and  an  agency  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  same  city.    It  will  be  observed  that  different  sets  of  problems 
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will  thus  be  presented  for  solution  and  it  is  believed  that  much  will 
be  learned  from  these  experiments.  Preliminary  arrangements  are 
under  way  and  the  committee  will  be  able  to  set  up  these  experiments 
in  the  fall  provided  the  committee's  work  is  continued.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  arrange  other  experiments  including  perhaps 
some  public  school  classes,  if  schools  and  agencies  so  desire. 

In  approaching  vocational  guidance  for  the  adult  blind  the  com- 
mittee was  entering  virgin  territory.  No  evidence  has  been  found 
of  any  study  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  adult  blind  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  possibility  of  scientific  vocational  guidance  for  this 
group  was  seriously  considered  prior  to  1933.  The  committee  did 
not  even  have  such  aid  as  might  have  come  from  vocational  guidance 
programs  for  other  adult  handicapped  groups.  It  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  chart  its  course  on  the  basis  of  pure  reasoning.  Of  course, 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  ascertain  what  the  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind  were  actually  doing  in  the  field  of  advising  blind  people  as  to 
their  future  occupations  and  the  methods  used  in  determining  what 
training  should  be  provided  and  how  subsequent  procedures  should 
be  developed. 

To  this  end,  a  carefully  prepared  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
107  agencies  thought  to  be  doing  work  with  the  adult  blind.  Fifty- 
five  replies  were  received.  This  is  a  larger  proportion  than  at  first 
appears  because  it  was  found  that  of  the  107  agencies  circularized, 
quite  a  number  are  not  engaged  in  such  work  with  the  adult  blind 
as  has  to  do  with  training  and  placement.  With  very  few  exceptions 
all  of  the  large  and  important  agencies  working  with  the  adult  blind 
both  governmental  and  private,  have  replied  to  the  committee.  A 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  attached  to  this  report. 

An  examination  of  the  replies  shows  that  many  of  them  were 
compiled  by  trained  social  workers  who  may  or  may  not  be  the 
executives  of  the  agencies  concerned;  that  most  of  the  agencies 
operate  work  shops,  whose  management  and  financing  must  absorb 
a  very  large  part  of  the  executive's  time  and  effort,  and  that  in  most 
cases  the  answers  supplied  represented  and  emphasized  the  views  of 
seeing  persons.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  replies  of  any  special 
knowledge  of  vocational  guidance  or  of  any  definite  effort  to  apply 
vocational  guidance  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Wind  individuals  with  whom  the  agencies  are  concerned.  There  is 
also  apparent  in  the  replies  a  feeling  of  inadequacy.     Many  of  the 
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persons  signing  the  replies  recognize  that  there  is  a  job  that  needs 
doing,  but  no  suggestion  is  offered  as  to  just  how  to  proceed.  Only 
two  agencies  appear  to  be  making  what  may  be  called  a  scientific 
approach  to  vocational  guidance  for  the  adult  blind. 

Of  the  agencies  which  have  replied,  twenty-four  are  public  and 
thirty-one  are  private.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  is 
any  real  difference  between  the  work  done  by  the  public  agencies 
and  that  done  by  the  private  agencies.  What  is  abundantly  clear, 
among  other  things,  is  that  the  agencies  do  not  maintain  contact 
with  the  schools  for  the  blind  except  in  special  cases,  nor  do  they 
make  anything  like  adequate  use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  blind  fjersons  supporting  themselves  in  competition  with  the  see- 
ing, nor  do  any  general  principles  which  might  be  applied  as  part  of 
a  vocational  guidance  program  appear  in  the  replies. 

A  complete  summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  these  replies 
should  not  be  made  until  replies  are  obtained  from  all  the  agencies 
providing  training  and  placement.  Such  a  summary  will,  of  course, 
be  included  in  the  final  report  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  has  been  unable  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  the  adult  blind.  The  factors  involved  are 
rather  different  from  those  involved  in  the  vocational  guidance  of 
blind  children,  and  the  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  has  sufficient 
experience  in  its  own  membership  to  warrant  drawing  the  conclusions 
that  must  be  drawn  before  a  suitable  program  of  vocational  guidance 
for  the  adult  blind  can  be  developed.  The  committee,  therefore, 
feels  that  if  its  work  is  continued  it  should  be  furnished  with  an 
advisory  committee  of  five  representatives  from  Groups  I,  II,  and  III 
of  the  Vocational  Division  of  our  membership.  With  the  aid  of  such 
a  committee,  a  program  can  be  developed  which  will  meet  the  situ- 
ation not  only  theoretically  but  also  from  a  realistic  standpoint. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  school  for  the  blind  has  a  vocational 
guidance  program  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  program 
developed  by  this  committee  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  final 
word  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  program  should  not  be  spoken  until 
the  program  has  been  tested  and  the  possibility  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  agencies  for  the  adult  blind 
has  been  explored,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  committee  has 
been  unable  in  the  short  time  it  has  functioned  as  a  unit  to  do  more 
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than  summarize  data  received  from  agencies  for  the  adult  blind,  the 
committee  makes  the  following  recommendations:  First,  that  this 
committee  as  at  present  constituted  be  continued  for  two  years 
longer;  second,  that  a  committee  of  five  members  chosen  from 
Groups  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Division  be  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  this  committee  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  voca- 
tional guidance  program  for  the  adult  blind;  third,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Guidance  be  authorized  to  set  up  and  conduct 
such  experiments  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to  test  the  validity  and 
efficacy  of  the  vocational  guidance  program  for  blind  children  and 
of  such  program  for  the  adult  blind  as  may  be  worked  out;  fourth, 
that  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  committee  to  function  effec- 
tively and  to  meet  as  a  unit  at  least  occasionally,  the  association  allo- 
cate to  the  committee  the  sum  of  $200.  to  be  used  by  the  committee 
at  its  discretion. 


A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  A  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  FOR  BLIND  YOUTH 

Residential  and  Day  Schools 

1.  Do  you  have  a  definite  program  of  Vocational  Guidance.*^ 

2.  If  so,  do  you  have: 

a.  A  Vocational  Guidance  Counselor.^    Or  Adviser.^ 

b.  A  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance? 

a.  (1)  If  you  have  a  V.  G.  C,  how  was  he  selected? 

(2)  Is  it  a  full-time  or  part-time  position? 

(3)  What  are  the  qualifications  demanded  for  this  position? 

(4)  Is  the  V.  G.  C.  a  seeing  or  a  bhnd  person? 

b.  (1)  If  you  have  a  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  how  is  it 

constituted? 

(2)  Does  this  committee  meet  at  stated  intervals? 

(3)  State  briefly  how  this  committee  functions. 

(4)  What  contacts  with  pupils  have  the  individual  members 
of  this  committee? 

3.  If  you  have  no  Vocational  Guidance  program,  kindly  state  reason. 
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4.  Are  data  recorded  at  regular  intervals  at  least  annually  that 
indicate  vocational  interests  and  capabilities? 

5.  Kindly  send  specimen  records  of  a  representative  boy  and  girl 
who  have  reached  the  high  school  age. 

6.  Kindly  mail  a  complete  set  of  your  record  forms. 

7.  If  your  school  provides  definite  vocational  instruction,  name  the 
vocations. 

8.  Do  you  provide  courses  of  instruction  in  the  requirements  for 
specific  vocations?    If  so,  indicate  their  nature  and  extent. 

9.  Does  your  program  of  vocational  guidance  include  the  placement 
and  follow-up  of  ex-pupils? 

10.    If  so,  describe  how  it  functions. 


STUDENT  VOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS  SHEET 


Name 

Address 

Birthplace  

Date  of  Birth 

Family  Background 

Nationality  of  father mother 

Number  in  family brothers sisters . 

Vocation  of  father mother 

brothers    sisters 

grandfather    grandmother  .  .  . 

Education  of  father 

mother 

Type  of  parental  relations :   divorced 

separated stepparents 

foster  home normal 

Home  conditions  (physical,  social,  moral)  

Co-operation  with  school 

Neighborhood  environment 

Family  income    

Religion 
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Education  before  Overbrook 

Admitted  to  Overbrook Graduated 

(Sheet  containing  all  grades  for  high  school  years  attached.) 

After  Overbrook 

College,  University,  Professional  School 

School  attitudes:  {Mark  items  good,  fair,  poor) 

Study  habits 

Interest  in  school  work 

Willingness  to  put  forth  effort 

Preparation 

Athletics  or  other  student  activities 

Adaptability 

Intelligence  Quotient 

Health  : 

Childhood  diseases 

Time  lost  through  sickness 

Family  health  record 

Physical  Defects: 

Hearing    Speech 

Deformity   Disfigurement 

Co-ordination   

Present  physical  condition 

Vision: 

Age  became  blind 

Cause  of  blindness 

Amount  of  vision :  left  eye    right  eye 

Field  of  vision 

Personality  and  Character  Factors: 

Accuracy Ambition 

Appearance Cheerfulness 

Clean  body    Clean  conduct 

Clean  speech Clean  thought 

Co-operation Courage 

Courtesy    Economy 

Energy  Enthusiasm 

Faith Good  sportsmanship    

Gracefulness    Honesty 

Hopefulness Industry    

Initiative Judgment    
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Loyalty    Modesty    

No  faultfinding No  talking  about  others 

Optimism Orderliness    

Orientation Patience 

Perseverance Pleasant  voice 

Politeness Punctuality 

Racial  handicaps  and  antipathies 

Recreation — ("Manful,  not  Sinful") 

Reliability Respect  for  authority .  . 

Reverence    Self-confidence   

Self-control    Self-esteem    

Sense  of  humor    Sense  of  responsibility. . 

Sensitiveness Sincerity    

Smoking Drinking    

Social  mindeduess Sympathy 

Tact   Unselfishness 

EXTRA-CURBICULAR   ACTIVITIES : 

Ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  others 

Choice  of  associates 

Church  and  Sunday  School Club  membership 

Offices  held Summer  camps 

Vocational  Needs: 

Choosing  the  best  preparation  for  vocation 

Time  and  money  needed  to  prepare  for  vocation  chosen . . . 

General  mental  capacity Mechanical  skill   

Ability :  To  attend  to  details 

To  follow  directions 

To  lead  other  people 

English:  Spoken Written   

Vocational  Knowledge: 

Home  community  industries 

Opportunities  for  employment 

Vocational  Experience 

Vocational  Aims 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  FOR  RLIND  ADULTS 

Formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman;  Dr.  O.  H,  Burritt,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind; 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

1.  Name  of  Agency. 

2.  Public  or  private. 

3.  If  public,  is  agency  an  independent  unit  of  government  or  a 
division  or  bureau  of  a  state  department? 

4.  If  the  latter,  what  department? 

5.  Outline  your  procedure  in  dealing  with: 

(a)  A  newly  blinded  adult 

(b)  An  adult  not  newly  blinded 

(c)  Former  students  of  schools  for  the  blind 

(d)  Does  this  procedure  include  contact  with  the  student 
and    the   school   while   education   is   in   progress? 

6.  Under  these  procedures  do  you   provide  vocational   advice? 

7.  If  so,  by  whom  is  it  provided,  an  individual  or  committee? 

8.  If  by  an  individual,  how  is  he  selected? 

9.  Is  it  a  full-time  or  part-time  position? 

10.  What  qualifications  in  training  and  experience  are  demanded 
for  this  position? 

11.  Is  the  adviser  a  seeing  or  bhnd  person? 

12.  If  by  a  committee,  how  is  it  constituted? 

13.  Does  this  committee  meet  at  stated  intervals?  If  so,  how  often? 

14.  State  briefly,  how  this  committee  functions. 

15.  How  many  blind  persons  are  on  this  committee? 

16.  What  contacts  with  blind  persons  has  the  vocational  adviser  or 
the.  individual  members  of  this  committee? 

17.  Does  your  procedure  provide  for  the  follow-up  of  blind  persons? 
If  so,  how? 

18.  In  what  way  do  you  use  the  experience  of  successful  blind  per- 
sons? 
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19.  Does  your  procedure  include  effort  to  place  blind  persons  among 
seeing  workers  or  in  private  enterprises  or  professions?  If  so, 
please  describe  the  procedure. 

20.  Do  you  provide  placement  service?  If  so,  is  it  provided  by  a 
full-time  or  part-time  employee? 

21.  What  qualifications  in  training  and  experience  are  demanded 
for  this  position? 

22.  Is  this  placement  service  rendered  by  a  seeing  or  blind    person? 

23.  Kindly  mail  a  complete  set  of  your  record  forms. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
Stetson  K,  Ryan. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE 

On  February  18,  1937,  L.  L.  Watts,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  exhibits  for  the  Toronto  Convention. 
Mrs.  Ryder,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  exhibits  at 
the  1935  A.A.W.B.  Convention,  accepted  the  chairmanship  with  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Watts  would  select  the  entire  committee  and 
secure  the  approval  of  each  appointee  to  serve. 

On  March  3, 1937,  A.  V.  Weir,  business  manager  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  vice-chairman. 

Shortly  after  the  following  persons  were  added  to  the  committee: 

Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  57  Bradford  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  353  Capitol  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

M.  I.  Tynan,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  2275 
East  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jarvis  C.  Worden,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Room  13,  State 
House,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Robert  Lambert,  Indiana  School  for  the  BUnd,  Indianapohs, 
Ind. 
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Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott,  New  York  Division  for  the  Blind,  80 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis,  216  Brown's  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  was  hoped  with  this  splendid  committee  that  a  representative, 
educational  exhibit  would  be  forthcoming.  Because  of  the  great  dis- 
tance involved  no  meeting  of  the  committee  was  possible,  but  work 
was  begun  by  the  chairman  early  in  April  and  the  following  outline 
of  the  exhibit,  rules  governing  the  exhibit,  and  assignment  of  duties 
were  sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee  on  April  15,  1937: 

EXHIBIT    That  the  exhibit  include 

1.  An  exhibit  of  articles  made  by  the  adult  workshops  and  by  home 
workers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

2.  An  exhibit  of  industrial  work  from  every  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

3.  An  exhibit  of  recreational  features  for  the  blind 

4.  An  exhibit  of  appliances  used  by  the  blind 

5.  An  exhibit  of  Braille  publications  available  for  the  blind 

6.  An  exhibit  showing  the  occupations  followed  by  blind  men  and 
women 

7.  An  exhibit  of  publications  or  literature  of  organizations  engaged 
in  prevention  of  blindness  and  work  for  the  blind 

8.  An  exhibit  of  motion  pictures  and  slides  that  organizations  use  in 
their  work. 

RULES 

1.  That  all  articles  be  for  exhibit  only;  that  no  sales  or  exchange  of 
money  be  made,  unless  the  responsibility  of  such  sales  was  as- 
sumed by  a  representative  of  the  organization  exhibiting  the  item 
or  items. 

2.  That  each  article  or  portion  of  the  exhibit  be  tagged  in  Ink  Print 
and  Braille,  bearing  the  name  of  the  article,  name  and  address 
of  the  agency  under  whose  supervision  it  was  made,  and  the  sell- 
ing price. 

3.  That  all  exhibits  be  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  not  later  than  Satur- 
day, June  26,  1937,  and  that  no  exhibits  be  brought  in  by  private 
automobile  on  account  of  custom  regulations. 

4.  That  an  itemized  inventory  be  sent  with  each  exhibit. 
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5.  That  a  representative  of  the  agency  exhibiting  be  responsible, 
if  possible,  for  the  dismantlement  and  return  of  the  exhibit.  If 
this  could  not  be  done  that  the  inventory  bear  a  notation  that 
the  exliibit  was  to  be  dismantled  and  returned  by  the  exhibit 
committee. 

6.  That  no  articles  be  included  in  the  industrial  exhibit  except  those 
made  by  the  blind. 

7.  That  the  committee  not  be  held  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to 
any  part  of  the  exhibit,  but  that  every  reasonable  precaution 
would  be  used  in  unpacking,  arranging,  care  while  on  exhibit,  and 
the  return  of  the  articles. 

Complete  instructions  were  not  received  until  May  19,  and  those 
were  somewhat  disappointing  because  the  first  opinion  given  was  that 
exhibits  would  be  admitted  exempt  from  duty.  Mr.  Weir,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Toronto  Convention  and  Tourist  Association,  was 
able  to  have  the  duty  waived  on  all  exhibits  but  could  not  dispense 
with  the  custom  broker's  fee  of  $5  for  admitting  the  exhibits  and  the 
clerical  work  involved.  The  final  shipping  directions  and  an  U.  S. 
Customs  Form  3311  to  cover  the  re-entry  of  the  exhibit  into  the 
United  States  were  sent  by  the  chairman  to  all  organizations  for  the 
blind  listed  in  the  "Directory",  and  an  additional  supply  of  each  form 
was  sent  to  members  of  the  exhibit  committee. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  preferred  to  collect  and  as- 
semble their  portion  of  the  exhibit  and  ship  as  a  unit  to  Toronto  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  custom  broker's  fee  for  each  exhibitor ; 
other  exhibits  had  to  be  shipped  direct  bfecause  of  then-  bulkiness. 

Mr.  Watts  arranged  for  a  fund  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Weir  for  payment  of  the  custom  broker's  fee  on  the  exhibits,  but 
each  organization  exhibiting  was  asked  to  mail  their  check  for  $5  to 
Mr.  Watts  when  their  exhibit  was  started  on  its  way  to  Canada,  so 
the  fund  would  be  created  to  reimburse  Mr.  Watts  for  the  expense 
incurred. 

On  June  4,  in  an  effort  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  exhibit  committee,  the  chairman  sent  a  general  letter 
to  every  organization  listed  in  the  "Directory"  urging  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  committee  and  send  an  exhibit  to  Toronto. 

On  June  16  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker  withdrew  from  the  committee 
because  of  illness  and  the  duties  that  had  been  delegated  to  her  were 
accepted  graciously  by  Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott  of  the  New  York  Divi- 
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sion  for  the  Blind  who  deserves  special  mention  for  her  acceptance  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  two  exhibits  of  Recreation  and  Appliances. 
In  addition  Miss  Scott  also  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Albany  Association  for  the 
Blind — placing  their  exhibits  on  display  and  otherwise  accepting  tjie 
responsibilities  of  diversified  duties  with  great  fortitude  and  resource- 
fulness. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  carried  on  by  correspondence 
for  which  of  course  much  time  and  patience  was  exacted  of  the  entire 
committee.  The  greatest  amount  of  co-operation  was  required  from 
the  co-chairman  who  lived  in  the  convention  city.  In  this  instance 
we  were  extremely  fortunate  in  having  as  our  co-chairman,  A.  V.  Weir 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute.  Mr.  Weir's  preliminary  ar- 
rangements from  the  furnishing  of  a  floor  plan  down  to  the  minutest 
detail  of  arrangement  was  a  gratifying  example  of  thoughtful  and 
considerate  efficiency  of  our  co-chairman,  whose  advance  arrange- 
ments made  our  work  a  very  simple  and  easily  finished  job.  Capable 
assistance  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Victoria  I.  Cervantes  representing 
the  chairman,  arriving  one  day  in  advance  of  the  general  chairman. 
Mrs.  Cervantes  was  appointed  as  secretary-treasurer  to  collect  all 
necessary  expense  incurred  in  the  matter  of  broker's  fees  and  other 
wise.  Sunday,  June  27,  was  a  busy  day  unpacking  and  arranging 
the  exhibits.  While  there  are  of  course  similarity  in  these  various  ex- 
hibits— many  exchanges  of  ideas  are  acquired  and  we  believe  the 
exhibit  does  lend  an  atmosphere  of  interest  to  the  convention.  As  of 
Monday,  June  28,  the  exhibit  was  open  for  display. 

Articles  made  by  the  Adult  Workshops  and  Home  Workers  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  Denver,  Colorado : 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Colorado 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
"        Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
"       Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind 
Hawaii 

Territorial  Shop  for  the  Blind 
Maryland 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
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Massachusetts 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Missouri 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Bhnd 
New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Bhnd 
New  York 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Bhnd 

Albany  Association  for  the  Blind 
Ohio 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

Association  for  the  Blind — Pittsburgh 
Rhode  Island 

Blind  Craft  Industries 
Virginia 

Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Canada 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Newfoundland 

Newfoundland  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

Recapitulation :     Exhibits  from  twelve  states,  Canada  and  New- 
foundland.   Exhibits  from  twenty  organizations. 

EXHIBITS  FROM  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  Lambert,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: 

Illinois 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

New  Jersey 

St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind 
Recapitulation:     Four  schools. 
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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  RECREATIONAL  APPLIANCES  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  included  chess,  checkers,  backgammon, 
puzzles,  toys,  tit-tat-toe,  and  Braille  playing  cards. 

These  appliances  had  been  provided  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  "HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  EMPLOYED" 

were  shown  under  the  direction  of  M.  I.  Tynan  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Minnesota. 

LITERATURE  AND  PUBLICATIONS  were  displayed  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

BRAILLE  was  shown  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ellis,  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Total  recapitulation:  Exhibits  from  twelve  states,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  Exhibits  from  four  schools  for  the  blind.  Exliibits 
from  twenty-one  workshops  for  the  blind. 

An  innovation  was  the  film  exhibit  under  the  direction  of  Jarvis 
C.  Worden  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  of  Rhode  Island.  The  follow- 
ing institutions  sent  films  to  be  exhibited:  Schools,  Overbrook  and 
New  York  Institute;  shops,  New  York  Commission,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Missouri  also  sent  a  sound  pic- 
ture on  sight  conservation. 

Appreciation  is  due  the  Royal  York  Hotel  and  its  management 
for  their  courtesy  and  co-operation,  to  Col.  Watts,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  exhibits  at  the  conventions,  to  A.  Y.  Weir  and  the  Toronto 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
for  their  understanding  efforts;  also  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  to  the  organizations  that  sent  exhibits.  It  was 
gratifying  to  note  that  even  the  complications  of  custom's  forms  and 
broker's  fees  did  not  deter  these  organizations  from  co-operating  with 
the  committee  in  presenting  to  the  convention  the  array  of  exliibits 
which  the  committee  trusts  was  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  conven- 
tion. 
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We  are  also  grateful  to  the  S  &  S  Novelty  Company  of  Colchester, 
Conn.,  whose  representative,  A.  Slopak,  brought  to  us  an  exhibit  of 
leather  novelties.  These  items  are  fast  finding  favor  as  articles  to  be 
made  by  home  workers  as  well  as  in  the  shops. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  that  every  organization  which  has 
an  exhibit  at  this  convention,  and  which  has  a  representative  present, 
be  responsible  for  the  packing  and  return  of  these  exhibits  on  Friday 
afternoon,  July  2.  The  original  wrappings  have  been  preserved  and 
additional  wrapping  paper  can  be  secured  through  Mr.  Weir  to  fa- 
cilitate the  return  of  the  exhibits.  The  exhibits  of  the  organizations 
whose  representatives  are  not  present  are  to  be  packed  and  returned 
by  the  chairman  who  requested  the  exhibit. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  exercise  as  much  care  as  possi- 
ble in  the  unpacking  of  the  articles  and  will  exercise  the  same  care  in 
re-packing  for  home  shipment,  but  no  responsibility  can  be  assumed 
for  loss  or  breakage.  The  inventory  furnished  by  each  exhibitor  as 
suggested  in  our  last  year's  report  was  a  valuable  aid  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  added  assistance  from  the  exhibitors.  Again  we  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  all  exhibitors. 

Mary  E.  Ryder,  General  Chairman 

Victoria  I.  Cervantes,  Assistant  General  Chairman 

A.  V.  Weir,  Co-Chairman 

Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

Kathleen  C.  Ellis 

Robert  Lambert 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

Ethel  I.  Parker 

Bessie  M.  Scott 

M.  I.  Tynan 

Jarvis  C.  Worden 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

WHEREAS,  The  local  committee  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entertainment,  A.  V.  Weir,  chairman 
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of  the  committee  on  arrangements,  and  Harris  Turner,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  pubhcity,  has  done  everything  possible  for  our 
comfort  and  the  success  of  the  convention;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  BUnd,  extends  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  particularly  to  Captain  Baker,  A.  V.  Weir  and  Harris  Turner, 
very  hearty  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  for  making  our  visit  here 
so  pleasant  and  profitable. 

WHEREAS,  The  management  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  of  its  employees,  have  made  our  stay  during 
the  convention  a  pleasant  one ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  convention  June  28  to  July  2,  1937,  does  extend  to  the 
management  and  all  others  who  contributed  to  our  comfort,  our  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  for  their  willingness  at  all  times  to  co-operate 
in  making  this  convention  a  success. 

WHEREAS,  The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  on  duty  at  the  hotel 
each  day  and  evening  during  the  convention,  to  assist  and  to  do  what 
they  could  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  our  members;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  extends  to  these  Scouts  and  to  the  local  Council,  our  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  for  all  that  they  did  during  the  convention. 

WHEREAS,  The  newspapers  of  the  City  of  Toronto  have 
covered  the  sessions  of  the  convention  and  given  very  valuable  pub- 
licity to  its  proceedings ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  convention  assembled,  expresses  to  the 
local  newspapers  its  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  its  proceed- 
ings have  been  reported. 

WHEREAS,  The  members  of  our  convention  enjoyed  the  de- 
lightful singing  of  Miss  Frances  Morrish  and  Leo  Carroll,  of  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  playing  of  Miss  Miller,  who  ac- 
companied the  duetists ;  and  also  the  charming  background  of  music 
provided  in  the  piano  numbers  given  during  each  dinner  hour  of  the 
Convention,  by  Charles  Duff,  A.  C.  C.  O. ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  convention  extends  its  thanks  to  all  these 
artists,  who  added  so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment. 
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WHEREAS,  The  Visitors'  Voluntary  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Auxihary  to  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  done  so  much  to  make  our  stay  a  pleasant  one ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  our  convention  extend  most 
hearty  thanks  to  this  group  of  women  for  the  delightful  way  in  which 
they  have  entertained  us. 

WHEREAS,  The  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  opened  by  a 
banquet  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  convention 
be  extended  to  Sir  Charles  for  his  hospitality,  and 

WHEREAS,  As  this  is  the  first  convention  of  this  Association 
since  Sir  Charles  Lindsay  was  honored  by  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fifth,  by  being  elevated  to  knighthood,  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  him  our  most  hearty  congratulations. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended 
to  all  those  who  prepared  and  sent  in  exhibits  for  the  convention,  all 
of  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  convention. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  talking  book. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  world  maps  which  have  been  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  it  to  various  schools  for  the  blind. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  approves  the  report  submitted  to  this  convention  by  the 
Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance;  and  further,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  committee  as  at  present  constituted  be 
continued  for  two  years  longer;  that  this  committee  be  authorized  to 
set  up  and  conduct  such  experiments  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to  test 
the  validity  and  efficacy  of  the  vocational  guidance  program  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  and  of  such  program  for  the  adult  blind  as 
may  be  developed;  that  the  president  of  this  Association  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  members  chosen  from  groups  I,  II  and  III  of  the 
Vocational  Division  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
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Guidance  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  vocational  guidance  program 
for  the  adult  blind,  and  that  there  be  allocated  to  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Guidance  the  sum  of  $200  to  be  used  by  the  committee  at 
its  discretion  and  to  be  paid  over  to  the  committee  upon  bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  thereof. 

WHEREAS,  This  Association  under  various  names  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  forty-two  years,  during  the  last  thirty-two  years 
of  which  it  has  been  known  as  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind ;  and 

WHEREAS,  At  the  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation a  constitution  was  adopted  making  provision  for  the  inclusion 
of  every  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
within  the  purview  of  its  operations ;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  would  seem  desirable  that  this  Association 
should  now  be  placed  on  a  permanent  corporate  basis ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  this  Association  be 
empowered  and  directed  to  take  such  steps  regarding  this  matter  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  may  consider  to  be  advisable. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  submit  to  the  Association  of  Professional  Schools  of  Social 
work  the  following  recommendation :  That  the  schools  of  social  work 
include  in  their  curricula  such  subjects  on  work  for  the  blind  as  will 
enable  the  student  entering  this  field  to  have  a  definite  knowledge  of 
this  highly  specialized  service. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  more 
Talking  Book  records  should  be  made  of  modern  fiction  and  other 
entertaining  literature;  and  that  an  expression  of  this  opinion  should 
be  made  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  convention  express  thanks  to  all  those 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  so  gen- 
erously transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  reading  matter  into 
the  Braille  characters. 

WHEREAS,  Many  workers  for  the  adult  blind  feel  a  need  for 
obtaining  guidance  from  qualified  leaders  in  their  special  fields,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  president  of  this  Association  be  in- 
structed to  canvass  the  membership  in  order  to  determine  the  senti- 
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ment  regarding  a  three-day  institute  preceding  the  next  biennial 
convention,  at  which  acknowledged  leaders  in  special  fields  would 
meet  in  di'scussion  groups  with  such  workers  for  the  blind  as  were  in- 
terested in  the  topics  chosen  for  consideration.  The  need  for  such  an 
institute  has  been  expressed  by  many  workers  who  are  far  from  centers 
of  professional  training.  Suggested  topics  for  such  an  institute  might 
include  library  work  for  the  blind,  mental  hygiene  in  its  application 
to  the  blind  and  leisure  time  activities  for  the  blind. 

WHEREAS,  The  MacMillan  Company  is  the  publishing  house 
which  has  made  available  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  students  and 
specialists  interested  in  data  concerning  all  phases  of  diminishing 
vision  and  lack  of  sight  the  highly  valued  study  by  Dr.  Harry  Best, 
"Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States" ;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  MacMillan  Company  has  undertaken  the 
production  and  distribution  of  this  book  without  expectation  of  finan- 
cial gain,  and  has  permitted  corrections  in  the  proof  sheets  at  a  rate 
below  the  standard  charges ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Harold  S.  Latham,  vice  president  of  the  Mac- 
Millan Company,  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  manifested  an  un- 
usual interest  in  our  field  of  work  and  a  willingness  to  assist  in  in- 
telligently furthering  the  publication  of  scientific  data  regarding  it; 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Association  of  workers  for  the 
Blind  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  have 
been  rendered  the  work  by  the  MacMillan  Company. 

A.  G.  Cowgill,  Chairman 
C.  D.  Chadwick 
Major  E.  Flexman 
Grace  S.  Harper 
G.  E.  Wise 
Editor's  Note:     The  report  of  the  committee  as  noted  above  was 
adopted. 


CONVENTION  MEETING  PLACE  IN  1939 

The  new  constitution  has  a  provision  that  the  biennial  meetings 
of  the  Association  shall  be  held  "at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  members  at  the  biennial  meetings." 
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Exigencies  which  might  arise  are  safeguarded,  however,  by  the 
provision  that  "the  time  and  place  for  the  biennial  meeting  may  be 
changed  by  the  board  of  directors  if  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  it 
becomes  necessary." 

A  spirited  contest  developed  at  Toronto  for  the  naming  of  certain 
key  cities  as  the  meeting  place  for  1939.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  had  officially  desig- 
nated representatives  at  the  convention  to  present  their  respective 
claims  for  recognition.  More  than  a  score  of  other  places  had  pre- 
sented invitations,  some  backed  by  letters  and  telegrams  from  per- 
sonages of  note.  Mention  was  made  of  the  various  invitations  and 
messages  but  it  was  apparent  in  a  test  poll  that  Brooklyn  and  Los 
Angeles  had  the  strongest  support.  On  a  final  ballot,  with  the  voting 
confined  to  these  two  cities,  Los  Angeles  was  named  as  the  next  con- 
vention city  by  a  substantial  vote. 


INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  were  inducted  into 
office  Friday  morning,  July  2,  with  simple  ceremonies  conducted  by 
President  Watts.  The  officers  were  invited  to  the  platform  by  the 
president,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

This  is  indeed  an  occasion  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  I  have 
been  your  president  for  the  past  two  years  and  was  your  acting  presi- 
dent for  some  months  prior  to  my  election  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1935. 
I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  and  for  you  and  I  do  appreciate  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  whole-hearted  support  that  you  have  given 
me  during  these  conventions  and  between  conventions.  Your  Asso- 
ciation has  grown  tremendously  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is  capable 
of  greater  development  ahead.  It  is  up  to  you  to  give  your  new  of- 
ficers, who  will  be  installed  in  a  few  moments,  the  same  co-operation 
and  support  that  you  have  me.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  executive 
committee  which  you  elected  on  Thursday  is  the  best  executive  com- 
mittee you  have  yet  had.  You  have  made  history  in  Toronto  in  the 
election  of  your  new  president.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  you  have  wisely  and  justly  selected  a  ^sighted  man  to 
be  your  president  and  I  hope  that  in  years  to  come  you  will  from  time 
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to  time  elect  other  sighted  men  or  women  for  your  chief  executive 
offices.  I  do  hope  that  the  next  few  years  will  be  most  profitable  for 
this  Association. 

I  now  want  to  present  to  you  your  next  president  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.,  A.  C.  Ellis  and  to  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  I  take  pleasure  in  relinquish- 
ing this  gavel. 
Mr.  Ellis  responded  in  the  following  words : 

Mr.  Watts  has  handed  me  the  gavel  and  I  have  used  it.  I  as- 
sume that  I  am  now  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  we  are  all 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Watts.  He  had  the  duties  of  the  Asso- 
ciation thrust  upon  him  unexpectedly  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  him  when  the  Association  held  its  meeting  in  Kentucky.  I 
think  that  in  the  records  of  the  Association  Mr.  Watts  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  great  presidents.  It  was  during  his  presidency  that  we 
created  the  new  constitution.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  humility  that  I 
take  his  place.  Mr.  Watts  has  endeared  himself  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him. 

You  have  greatly  honored  me  in  electing  me,  the  first  seeing  man, 
as  president  of  your  Association.  I  am  in  rather  a  difficult  position 
for  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  morning  and  told  you  what  I  conceived 
to  be  some  of  the  major  faults  in  our  plan  of  organization.  I  even 
went  so  far  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  outline  a  plan.  You  now  turn 
around  and  enjoin  me  to  carry  out  those  suggestions,  but  since  you 
have  elected  me  on  my  own  platform  you  have  no  right  to  say  that 
you  did  not  know  what  I  stood  for.  I  hope  I  may  expect  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  of  the  membership  and  I  shall  certainly  endeavor 
to  counsel  you  on  all  of  the  major  movements  of  this  Association. 

Captain  Baker  spoke  as  follows : 

May  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  confidence  in  doing  me 
this  honor  and  giving  me  the  privilege  of  serving  you  for  another  term. 
I  appreciate  that  very  much.  May  I,  however,  suggest  that  your 
executive  cannot  do  the  whole  job,  that  it  requires  the  co-operation 
and  interest,  not  only  at  conventions  but  between  conventions,  of 
every  member.  This  Association  if  it  is  worthy  of  the  name,  should 
command  the  interest  and  the  active  support  of  every  bona  fide  worker 
serving  the  sightless  of  this  continent  for  the  full  period  of  two  years 
between  conventions  as  well  as  at  conventions. 
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It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  us  as  the  host  organization 
in  Canada  to  welcome  you  here,  to  do  our  best  to  make  your  stay  a 
pleasant  one  and  to  make  sure,  insofar  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do, 
that  as  you  leave  you  would  carry  away  many  pleasant  memories  and 
not  soon  forget  us.  I  hope  that  the  demonstration  that  we  may  have 
been  able  to  give  you  here  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  our 
Governments,  of  our  friends,  the  general  pubhc,  of  our  kind  and  active 
voluntary  workers,  of  our  staff  of  whom  I  am  very  proud  and  whom 
I  commend  to  you  as  a  very  fine  and  deserving  body,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  contribute  something,  not  only  to  services  for  the  blind 
and  organizations  on  their  behalf  but  to  this  Association  in  particular. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  will  individually,  and  at  some  time  in  the  future,  collectively, 
visit  us  again. 

Mr.  Broun,  Mr.  lerardi  and  Mr.  Ryan  also  spoke  briefly. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  only  blind  persons  have  served  as  presi- 
dents of  the  association  but  when  one  consults  the  annals  he  finds 
that  a  person  with  sight,  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  Connecticut,  was 
president  for  two  consecutive  terms  from  1905  to  1909.  Since  that 
time,  until  the  election  at  Toronto  on  July  2,  1937,  the  presidency  has 
been  held  by  a  blind  person.  Brief  information  regarding  the  presi- 
dents, the  length  of  terms  of  office,  the  dates  and  place  of  meeting  of 
the  various  conventions,  and  the  host  and  entertaining  organization 
is  contained  in  the  following  summary: 

1905        Charles  H.  Jones,  Connecticut,  president; 
August  22  to  25,  1905;  Saginaw,  Michigan; 
Superintendent  J.  P.  Hamilton,  Michigan 
-     Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

1907         Charles  H.  Jones,  Connecticut,  president; 
August  27  to  30,  1907;  Jamaica  Plains, 
Massachusetts;  Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Perkins  Institution, 

1909         Edward  J.  Nolan,  Illinois,  president; 
June  15  to  17,  1909;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Superintendent  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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1911        Edward  J.  Nolan,  Illinois,  president; 

June  20  to  23,  1911;  Overbrook,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Superintendent  0.  H.  Burritt, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

1913        Eben  P.  Morford,  New  York,  president; 
June  24  to  27,  1913;  Jacksonville,  Illinois; 
Superintendent  R.  W.  Woolston ;  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind. 

1915        Eben  P.  Morford,  New  York,  president; 

June  28  to  July  3,  1915;  Berkeley,  California; 
Superintendent  L.  E.  Milligan,  California 
School  for  the  Blind  (joint  meeting  with  A.  A.  I.  B.) 

1917        Charles  W.  Holmes,  Massachusetts,  president; 

June  24  to  28,  1917;  Casco  Bay,  Portland,  Maine; 
Superintendent  Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Maine  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

1919        Charles  W.  Holmes,  Canada,  president; 
June  24  to  28,  1919;  Toronto,  Canada; 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  managing  director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

1921        H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Maryland,  president; 

June  23  to  28,  1921;  Vinton,  Iowa;  Superintendent 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

1923        H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Maryland,  president; 
June  21  to  26,  1923;  Janesville,  Wisconsin; 
Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind. 

1925        Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York,  president; 

June  22  to  26,  1925;  Hudson,  Ohio;  Headmaster 
Ralph  E.  Boothby,  Western  Reserve  Academy. 

1927        Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York,  president; 

June  20  to  24,  1927;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey; 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  executive  officer,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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1929        Calvin  S.  Glover,  Ohio,  president; 

June  24  to  28,  1929;  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana; 
CD.  Chadwick,  executive  secretary.  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  for  the  Blind. 

1931         Calvin  S.  Glover,  Ohio,  president; 

April  12  to  18,  1931;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  local  cooperating  or- 
ganizations (World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind). 

1933        George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota,  president; 
June  26  to  30,  1933;  Richmond,  Virginia; 
L.  L.  Watts,  executive  secretary,  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

1935        Herman  M.  Immeln,  New  York,  (deceased) 

president ;  L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia,  acting  president ; 
June  24  to  28,  19^5;  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
A.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

1937        L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia,  president; 

June  28  to  July  2,  1937 ;  Toronto,  Canada ; 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  managing  director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

^Resolution  from  the  Floor 

WHEREAS,  The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  at  its  last  three  conventions  established  the  custom  of  sign- 
ally honoring  outstanding  achievement  in  behalf  of  the  blind;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  value  of  this  custom  is  hereby  acknowledged 
to  be  of  value  to  the  cause;  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  the  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  appoint  a  permanent  committee  of  three 
members  to  select  for  each  biennial  award  that  person  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  has  made  the  most  outstanding  and 
worthwhile  contribution  to  effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 


*  Presented  by  Francis  B.  lerardi,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  and  adopted. 
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*  Statement  and  Motion 

Mr.  President: 

You  and  other  members  attending  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  will  recall  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  American  Braille  Commission  I  made  a  motion 
that  we  receive  the  report  and  discharge  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind's  committee  with  thanks  for  their  very  good 
work.  Now  Mr.  President,  and  fellow  members,  this  motion  was  not 
included  as  made,  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, convention.  I  assume  that  it  was  an  oversight  and  because 
of  this,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  an  official  record  of  our  action  taken  at  Louisville,  I  am  now 
with  your  permission  renewing  this  motion. 

I  move  that  the  report  of  the  American  Braille  Commission  be 
received  and  the  members  representing  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  be  discharged  with  thanks  for  their  very  good 
work. 


**MINUTE  ADOPTED 


RESOLVED,  That  we,  in  sectional  meeting  of  Librarians  and 
Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for  the  Blind  and  Departments  for  the 
Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing  assembled  this  29th  day  of  June,  1937, 
at  the  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada,  deeply  regret  to  hear  of 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Emma  Delfino  of  Philadelphia,  on  June  6,  1937. 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  a  pioneer  in  Library  Work  for  the  Blind  and  a 
member  of  this  Association  for  many  years.  Her  passing  is  a  great 
loss. 


*  Statement  and  motion  made  by  Alfred  Allen,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

**  This  minute  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  Dr.  S.  C. 
Swift,  librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  adopted. 
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Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  secretary-general,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Delfino's  work,  and  joins 
with  us  in  these  expressions  of  regret. 


SUNDRY  MOTIONS  ADOPTED 

VOTED :  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufacturing 
and  Marketing  be  referred  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  the  request  that  the  findings  of  this  committee  be  studied  and 
some  action  be  taken  by  the  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
existing  agencies  to  correct  the  undesirable  conditions  as  set  forth  in 
the  report. 

VOTED :  That  the  vote  designating  Los  Angeles  as  the  meeting 
place  at  the  next  convention  be  made  unanimous. 

VOTED :  That  the  balloting  on  the  proposed  meeting  place  for 
the  next  convention  be  confined  to  the  two  cities  which  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  namely  Los  Angeles  and  Brooklyn. 

VOTED :  That  the  convention  express  thanks  to  all  those  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  so  generously 
transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  reading  matter  into  the  Braille 
characters  and  that  this  resolution  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

VOTED :  That  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

VOTED:  That  the  resolutions  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  be  adopted  as  recommended,  or  amended. 

VOTED :  That  thanks  be  expressed  to  the  retiring  officers  and 
to  all  associated  with  the  administration  of  this  Association  the  past 
two  years. 

VOTED:  That  the  president  and  secretary-general  send  a 
message  to  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  secure  favorable  action  by  Congress  on  H.  R.  4582. 

VOTED:  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  extended  to 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  for  its  generosity  in  supplying  for 
the  use  of  the  delegates  Braille  copies  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  constitution 
and  by-laws. 
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VOTED:  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  struck  from  the  resolution  presented  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted  as  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance. 


TELEGRAMS  RECEIVED 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Please  convey  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  convention  for  their  kind  expression  towards  me  and  please 
accept  my  warmest  congratulations  for  the  success  of  the  convention. 
Kindest  regards. 

C.  W.  Lindsay 


Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

This  will  convey  to  you  as  host,  and  through  you  to  President 
Watts  and  the  members  of  the  Workers'  Convention,  sincere  regrets 
because  of  my  inability  to  be  with  you  this  week,  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  meeting. 

H.  R.  Latimer. 


L.  L.  Watts, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Canada 

Deeply  regret  absence.    Best  wishes.    No  finer  work  in  world. 

Harry  Best. 


L.  L.  Watts, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Congratulations  on  great  work.    Best  wishes  to  all.    Sorry  can't 
be  present. 

Doris  Bernstein. 
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Col.  L.  L.  Watts, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Officers  and  members  of  Beaches  Branch  Number  42  Canadian 
Legion  send  greetings  and  good  wishes  for  continued  success  of  your 
association.  We  follow  deliberations  of  convention  with  interest 
hoping  for  results  as  you  would  wish. 

R.  E.  Riley,  President 


Col  L.  L.  Watts, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club  of  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers  ex- 
tends greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  convention  assembled.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
your  convention  will  prove  eminently  successful  and  productive  of 
much  progress  in  work  for  the  blind,  not  only  on  this  continent  but 
throughout  the  world. 

J.  H.  Lynes,  President. 


Stetson  K.  Ryan, 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  Blind, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Hope  your  convention  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory  and  that 
Canada  will  be  favored  again  in  not  too  distant  future. 

C.  K.  Howard,  Manager 
Convention  Bureau 
Canadian  National  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways. 

Editor's  Note:  Telegrams  and  letters  were  also  received  from 
public  officials  and  representatives  of  various  state  and  civic  organiza- 
tions urging  the  convention  to  hold  its  1939  meetings  in  a  designated 
city. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

July  1,  1937 
Dear  Mrs.  Coville; 

Because  of  the  hurried  moments  at  the  business  session  this 
morning  it  did  not  seem  advisable  for  me  to  make  known  officially 
to  the  convention  my  purpose,  if  reelected  to  office,  to  ask  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibility,  but  I  am  doing  so  now  in  order  that  the 
board  of  directors  may  give  consideration  to  the  appointment  or 
nomination  of  a  successor.  I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me,  and  wish  heartily  to  thank  the  membership, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  advisable  to  hand  my  resignation  to  the  Board  at 
this  time,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  make  known  my  decision  to 
that  body. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Editor's  Note:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  July  2 
the  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  BLACK 

Honorable  Hugo  L.  Black,  Chairman 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Black ; 

At  the  recent  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Toronto,  Canada,  the  Association 
voted  unanimously  to  request  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  to  employ  your  good  offices  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  report  from  your  committee  on  H.  R.  4582,  author- 
izing an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  The  nearly  400  workers  for  the  blind  from  all  parts  of 
of  this  country  who  participated  in  the  convention  proceedings  at 
Toronto  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  importance  of  this  measure 
as  it  will  affect  a  large  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls  in  this  country. 
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As  secretary  of  the  Association  I  was  delegated  to  inform  you  of  this 
action  and  to  earnestly  request  you  to  give  personal  attention  to  this 
matter.  Will  you  please  undertake  to  do  this  if  you  can  consci- 
entiously do  so?  The  blind  population  of  this  country  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  there  are  many  in  the  group  who  are  seriously  handicapped 
and  it  is  important  that  seeing  friends  should  favor  them  wisely  and 
sympathetically. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary-General 


HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Friday  morning,  July  2, 
it  was  voted  to  make  Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  K.  B.  E.,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  L.  M. 
Wood,  president  of  the  Institute,  honorary  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for  life. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  13,  1936,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

That  Miss  Mary  Woodbury  of  Danville,  Illinois  be  elected  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Woodbury,  a  charter  member  of  the  Association,  is  deaf 
and  blind. 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 

A.  C.  Ellis,  the  newly  elected  president,  appointed  the  following 
committee : 

Findings  Committee 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada 
Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
*John  F.  Bledsoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 
*Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Watertown,  Mass. 
**Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^Appointed  by  A.  A.  I.  B. 
**  Added  at  request  of  committee. 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  were  registered  by  the 
secretary-general  during  the  convention.  This  number  included  129 
persons  who  were  registered  in  an  associate  capacity.  The  registra- 
tion total  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  persons  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention,  since  not  all  guides  and  relatives  of 
members  paid  a  registration  fee.  The  recorded  registration  was  as 
as  follows: 

Members     Associate  Total 

Ontario 15                44  59 

New  York 39                12  51 

Ohio 16                  5  21 

Pennsylvania 10                  7  17 

Virginia 14                 .  .  14 

Quebec .   8                  6  14 

New  Jersey 9                  3  12 

California 8                  4  12 

Connecticut 8                  3  11 

Massachusetts 6                  5  11 

Missouri 6                  4  10 

Michigan 3                  6  9 

District  of  Columbia 7                  1  8 

Kansas 3                  5  8 

Minnesota 4                  3  7 

Iowa .3                  4  7 

Illinois 4                  2  6 

Indiana 3                  1  4 

Nebraska 2                  2  4 

Washington 3                  1  4 

Kentucky 3                 .  .  3 

Wisconsin 3                . .  3 

Manitoba 2                  1  3 

Utah 2                  1  3 

British  Columbia .             2                  1  3 

Colorado 1                  1  2 

Oregon . .                  2  2 

Nova  Scotia 2                . .  2 

Newfoundland 2                 .  .  2 

West  Virginia .  .                  2  2 
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Members     Associate        Total 


Alberta 1 

Alabama . 1 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 1 

North  Carolina 1 

Rhode  Island 1 

Wyoming 1 

Saskatchewan 1 

Tennessee 1 

Maryland 

Hawaii 1 

England *  1 


*  Convention  guest 


198 


129 


327 
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DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL 
AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

3630  Grandel  Square 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  lay  or- 
ganization whose  expressed  objects  are:  "The  consideration  and 
promotion  of  the  education,  employment,  advancement,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  inhabitants  of  North  America  and  the  American 
dependencies  through  such  measures  and  agencies  as  may  be  deemed 
best  adapted  to  their  needs." 

Membership  is  open  to  all  adult  persons,  residents  of  North 
America  or  any  American  dependency,  engaged  or  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  association  holds  it  convention  biennially,  usually  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  the  Proceedings  of  such  convention  is  distributed 
to  each  of  its  members. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  House 
P£U"k  Avenue  and  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  a  worldwide  organization  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1816  with  the  sole  object  of  encouraging  a  wider 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.  Since  its 
organization  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1936,  it  has  distributed 
276,371,654  volumes  of  Scripture,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Beginning  its  work  for  the  Blind  in  1835  with  the  publication  of 
the  Bible  in  Line  Letter,  it  has  continued  to  supply  the  Scriptures  in 
the  various  systems  used  in  the  education  of  the  Blind.  Embossed 
books  being  expensive,  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  as  each  system  came  into  usage  has  involved  large  expenditure 
and  many  problems. 

The  Society  endeavors  to  carry  an  adequate  stock  at  all  times 
of  the  Bible  in  Moon  in  fifty-eight  volumes ;  in  Revised  Braille  Grade 
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13^  in  twenty  volumes;  in  Standard  English  Braille  in  eighteen 
volumes ;  and  for  those  still  dependent  upon  it,  in  New  York  Point  in 
eleven  volumes. 

The  complete  Bible  in  Japanese  Braille  thirty-four  volumes  has 
been  published  by  the  Society  through  its  Japan  Agency ;  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  John  in  Portuguese  Braille  through  its  Brazil  Agency 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Spanish  Braille  through  its  Mexico  Agency. 

The  Society's  Small  Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  which  is  avail- 
able in  Braille,  Moon,  New  York  Point,  and  also  on  two  talking  book 
discs,  continues  to  be  very  popular. 

During  the  year  1936,  the  Society  distributed  4,  551  volumes  of 
embossed  Scripture.  While  the  blind  may  borrow  volumes  of  the 
Scripture  as  they  do  other  books  from  the  libraries  they  prefer  to  have 
the  Book  of  Books  as  their  very  own.  The  Society  offers  all  of  its  em- 
bossed volumes  of  Scripture  to  individuals  and  libraries  serving  the 
Blind  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents  each,  plus  postage.  This  special 
price  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  is  made  possible  through  the 
support  of  Christian  friends  who  contribute  the  difference  between 
the  special  price  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  volumes. 

During  its  102  years  of  ministry  to  the  blind,  the  Society  has 
distributed,  at  home  and  abroad,  125,591  embossed  volumes  in 
twenty-five  languages  and  systems. 

Distribution  in  this  country  is  made  from  the  Society's  head- 
quarters, Bible  House,  Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  New  York; 
aboard,  it  is  accomplished  through  the  foreign  agencies  of  the  Society, 


AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution rendering  nation-\dde  service  to  the  sightless.  The  home 
office  is  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oak  Park,  111.  All  offices  operate  as  a  unit  under  one 
general  management. 

The  Brotherhood  was  founded  in  1919  to  provide  free  reading 
matter  for  the  blind,  and  has  published  many  thousands  of  volumes 
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in  Braille,  donating  them  to  libraries  and  institutions  for  the  blind. 
It  also  publishes  the  "All  Story  Braille  Magazine",  an  all-fiction 
periodical  for  the  adult  blind.  This  popular  monthly  is  sent  free  to 
about  1400  readers  direct.  Copies  are  also  given  each  month  to  168 
circulating  libraries  and  142  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  individual  blind  per- 
sons read  the  Magazine  every  month.  The  "All  Story"  also  goes  free 
to  Braille  readers  in  twenty  foreign  countries. 

The  Brotherhood's  other  major  activity  consists  of  rendering 
many  needed  personal  services  to  the  blind,  all  of  which  are  without 
charge.  This  includes  a  bureau  of  counsel  and  information ;  a  Braille 
circulating  library ;  arranging  for  transportation  and  guides ;  assisting 
blind  students  and  workers;  sponsoring  the  sale,  in  two  "Opportunity 
Shops",  of  articles  made  by  the  blind;  furnishing  white  canes;  supply- 
ing Braille  writing  equipment;  and  assisting  the  blind  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  The  Brotherhood's  field  workers  visit  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  extend  the  institution's  helping  hand  by  offering  them  its 
Braille  publications  and  other  free  services. 

The  Brotherhood's  many  activities  are  supported  by  voluntary 
Contributions,  including  the  proceeds  of  "Flower  Sales"  sponsored 
by  groups  of  citizens  in  sympathy  with  its  work,  the  flowers  use 
being  made  by  blind  girls  and  sold  by  volunteer  workers.  The 
Brotherhood  employs  about  twelve  blind  persons  in  its  offices  and 
publication  plant  and  about  nine  sighted  persons.  One  third  of  the 
members  of  its  board  of  directors  are  blind  persons.  The  home  office 
and  publication  plant  is  located  at  184  South  Oxford  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles. Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  1095  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  and  807  South  Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  an  organization  whose 
work  is  nation-wide  in  scope.  It  is  designed  to  promote  those  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  which  cannot  be  handled  advantageously  by  local 
agencies.    Among  its  activities  are  the  following : 
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Research  in  such  fields  as:  Education,  Vocational  opportunities, 
Social  adjustment.  Statistics,  Legislation,  Mechanical  appliances, 
such  as  the  new  Braille  Typewriter,  and  the  development  of  methods 
of  publishing  for  the  blind,  including  the  Talking  Book,  which  uses 
the  principle  of  a  long-playing  phonograph  record. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  compre- 
hensive information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  educa- 
tion, vocations,  legislation,  statistical  records,  and  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Field  Service — Assistance  is  rendered  to  state  and  community 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  or- 
ganization of  new  activities,  and  the  education  of  the  public. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the 
facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of  about  6,000  books, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare. 

Publications — Two  magazines  of  special  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind  are  published  (in  both  inkprint  and  Braille) :  "The  Teach- 
ers Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children"  and  the  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind"  for  all  workers  for  the  blind.  In  addition  the  Foundation 
publishes  "Talking  Book  Topics"  which  carries  reviews  of  recently 
published  Talking  Books  for  the  blind  and  other  matters  of  special 
interest  to  sightless  readers  of  Talking  Books.  Books  and  pamphlets 
of  professional  interest  are  also  published  from  time  to  time. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — The  Foundation  offers  certain  ser- 
vices to  blind  individuals,  including 

Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind. 
Scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  for  their  vocational 
preparation. 

Arrangements  for  the  one-fare  privilege  for  blind  persons  and 
their  guides  on  certain  railways,  steamship  lines,  and  bus  lines. 

Discount  service  on  radios  and  watches. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation — The  Foundation  is  supported 
principally  by  annual  contributions  and  memberships.  Professional 
membership  is  open  to  any  person  actively  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  work  for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind,  upon  payment  of  $2  or 
more  per  annum.  A  professional  member  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  at  which  Trustees  are  elected,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  "The  Teachers  Forum"  and  certain 
other  publications  of  the  Foundation  as  issued. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country,  over 
a  century  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of 
embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instructional  purposes. 
A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  pro- 
posed, and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest  national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  the  largest  Braille  publishing  house  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  education  of  the  6455  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions and  classes  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For 
this  purpose  Congress  provides  an  annual  appropriation  which  is  used 
to  provide  free  school  books  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  thirty  thousand  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing 
House  provides  in  Braille  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes 
fifteen  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest,  reprinted  each  month  in  the 
Braille  System,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the  blind  as  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  Braille  literature. 

Besides  being  the  ofiicial  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
prints  books  and  periodicals  for  organizations  which  provide  free 
literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found  this  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps, 
Braille  writing  frames,  arithmetic  slates,  peg  boards  for  kindergarten, 
frames  for  writing  longhand  and  sentence  boards,  have  been  designed 
and  built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  influenced  the 
art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  comtemplated 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  Braille  books  and  tangible  apparatus, 
such  features  as  a  students'  library,  phonographic  books,  home  teach- 
ing service,  information  bureau,  the  publication  of  books  in  large 
print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a  program  of  research  into  the  speci- 
fic problems  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  literature 
and  appliances  for  the  blind  and  near-blind. 
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ARTHUR  SUNSHINE  HOME  AND  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Pine  Grove  Avenue 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Purpose  and  Activities.  To  disseminate  information  regarding 
the  need  of  adequate  provision  for  visually-handicapped  preschool 
children ;  to  achieve,  through  experience  and  research,  an  understand- 
ing of  the  developmental  problems  of  these  children  in  order  that  they 
and  other  children  to  come  may  have  a  better  chance  in  life ;  to  main- 
tain a  small,  residential  nursery  school;  and  to  help  parents  in  the 
training  of  their  own  visually-handicapped  child  in  his  own  home 
whenever  possible.  These  purposes  are  met  by  careful  study  of  the 
children  in  the  Arthur  Home  and  in  co-operating  organizations;  by 
the  publication  of  literature,  both  scientific  and  educational ;  by  the 
training  at  the  Home  of  teachers  and  of  parents  accompanied  by  their 
visually-handicapped  child;  by  a  correspondence  service  with  parents; 
and  by  educational  work  with  the  general  public. 


BOSTON  NURSERY  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

147  South  Huntington  Avenue 

120  Jamaicaway 

Boston 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  was  a  pioneer  organization 
in  1901  and  has  cared  for  blind  children  under  6  years  of  age.  Such 
children  come  from  homes  of  the  under  privileged.  They  are  cared 
for  and  prepared  to  enter  the  Perkins  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
or  about  6  years  of  age.  In  connection  with  the  Nursery  and  main- 
tained by  it  is  a  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind — so  far  as  we  know  the 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Here  two  Nursery  School  teachers 
and  a  trained  psychiatrist  are  studying  the  preschool  blind  child  with 
the  idea  of  finding  play  material  adapted  to  his  needs  and  making 
records  of  progress  in  physical  and  mental  development. 

The  capacity  is  twenty-five. 
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The  organization  has  been  maintained  as  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion, has  a  Permanent  Fund,  the  income  from  which  adequately  meets 
the  maintenance  cost.  A  board  of  directors  determines  the  policy  and 
supervises  the  activities. 

Children  of  Massachusetts  make  up  the  larger  unit  though  a  few 
out  of  state  children  are  cared  for.  In  such  cases  the  respective  states 
contribute  to  the  care  of  their  wards. 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

The  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  was  es- 
tablished to  acquire  and  extend  the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille 
Press,  an  unincorporated  philanthropic  institution,  founded  in  1919. 
It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non- 
profit institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

In  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  its  service  to  the  blind  of 
the  nation  has  been  broadened  until  that  service  now  includes  the 
following  major  activities: 

A  bureau  of  business  placement  and  guidance  to  enlarge  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  employable  blind  by  assisting  them  in 
their  endeavor  towards  self-support ; 

A  bureau  of  social  welfare  to  assist  financially  the  unemployable 
blind  and  to  improve  their  social  conditions  generally ; 

A  home  teaching  department  for  free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print,  typewriting  and  lessons  in  self-reliance; 

A  free  lending  library  for  the  blind ; 

Sponsorship  of  books  and  magazines  printed  in  Rraille  and  Moon 
types  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay. 

The  Institute  now  publishes  two  monthly  magazines,  "The 
Braille  Mirror,"  which  has  been  combined  with  its  other  Braille 
monthly,  "March  of  Events,"  and  "New  Moon,"  the  latter  being  the 
first  monthly  magazine  ever  printed  in  America  in  Moontype. 
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It  also  publishes  a  magazine  in  ink  print,  called  "Light,"  which 
features  biographical  sketches  of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and 
resourcefulness,  together  with  educational  matter  having  to  do  with 
welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  through  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  public  and  the  sale  of  memberships  ranging  from  $5  to  $100 
a  year,  with  life  memberships  at  $1,000. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Office:     186  Beverley  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Over  a  teritory  larger  than  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  extends  its  service  to  the  sightless 
people  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  For  purposes  of  administration 
this  vast  field  is  separated  into  six  divisions.  Each  division  is  autono- 
mous, having  its  superintendent,  its  board  of  management  and  its 
administrative  staff.  Each  division  is  self-supporting  and  the  funds 
raised,  either  through  provincial  grants,  public  subscriptions  or  pri- 
vate donations  are  administered  in  the  division. 

Although  self-supporting,  the  various  units  are  linked  together 
through  the  National  Council  of  the  Institute,  a  central  board,  upon 
which  there  are  representatives  from  every  division.  Thus,  even 
though  they  operate  as  separate  units,  they  constitute  one  body.  The 
bond  uniting  them  is  very  real  and  thoroughly  recognized. 

The  National  Headquarters  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  activi- 
ties. At  the  National  Office  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  Canada  as  a 
whole  is  studied  from  complete  reports  furnished  by  the  divisions.  If 
something  goes  wrong  with  a  workshop  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  home 
teaching  staff  begins  to  weaken  in  British  Columbia,  National  Office 
is  ready  to  advise  and  to  help.  When  one  of  the  divisions  experiments 
with  something  new  in  the  way  of  employment  for  the  blind,  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  discovery  is  at  once  available  to  all  the 
other  divisions.  National  Office  is  a  clearing-house  and  co-ordinating 
agency  for  all  work  for  the  blind. 

As  a  result  of  the  "set-up"  outlined,  Canada  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  practically  no  over-lapping  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  blind  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion.  The  public 
is  not  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of  organizations,  each  one  clamoring 
for  recognition  and  support  and  claiming  superiority  in  its  methods  in 
the  mention  of  its  achievements.  In  some  countries  where  geograph- 
ical conditions  or  mistaken  local  patriotism  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
scores  of  competing  "blind  welfare"  agencies,  the  price  paid  by  the 
blind  people  themselves  for  the  resulting  confusion  and  competition  is 
is  beyond  computation.  Canada  is  endeavoring  to  profit  from  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  experience  of  older  countries. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

One,  Norway  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  publish  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  the  following  titles,  books  written  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy: 

Science  and  Health  With  Key  to  the  Scriptures 
The  Christian  Science  Textbook,  used  with  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  Interpointed,  in  black  Fabrikoid  binding,  five 
volumes,  size  outside  11  x  11^  inches,  weight  17  pounds  4  ounces. 
When  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half  in  1924,  this  publi- 
cation was  issued  in  the  largest  edition  ever  published  in  Braille.  The 
cost  to  produce  is  now  about  $25  a  set,  of  which  the  Trustees  under 
the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  bear  one-half,  making  the  selling  price 
$12.50  per  set. 

Budimental  Divine  Science  and  No  and  Yes 
One  side  printing,  in  tan  cloth  board  binding,  70  pages,  size  out- 
side 13  x  13  X  1%  inches,  $2  per  copy. 

Unity  of  Good 
Interpointed,    heavy    paper   binding,    99    pages,    size    outside 
11  X  113/^  X  13^  inches,  $2  per  copy. 

Betrospection  and  Introspection 
Interpointed,  in  black  Fabrikoid  binding,  137  pages,  size  outside 
113^  X  11^  X  13^  inches,  $3.50  per  copy. 
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The  Church  Manual 
Interpointed,  in  brown  Fabrikoid  binding,  167  pages,  size  out- 
side 11%  X  11%  X  2%  inches,  $2  per  copy. 

Seven  Poems  By  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
Interpointed,  heavy  paper  binding,  size  outside  113^  x  113^ 
inches,  75  cents  per  copy. 

The  trustees  under  the  will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  also  publish  the 
following  pamphlets  in  Moon  type : 

Christian  Healing 
^  Two  side  printing,  heavy  paper  binding,  size  outside  13  x  113^ 
inches,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Seven  Poems  By  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
One  side  printing,  heavy  paper  binding,  size  outside  13  x  113^ 
inches  $1.25  per  copy. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  located  at  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  operating  under  another 
Trust,  publishes  the  following  items  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half: 

The  Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons 
Issued  monthly,  all  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and 
Health  being  brailled  in  full.     One  year,  (twelve  issues),  $2.50;  six 
months,  $1.25;  three  months,  65  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

The  Herald  of  Christian  Science 

Issued  quarterly,  contains  articles,  editorials,  and  testimonies 
of  healing.  One  year,  $1.00;  six  iponths,  50  cents;  single  copy,  25 
cents. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Perception"  contains  twelve  articles  and 
two  poems  reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
interpointed,  $1  per  copy. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Answers  to  Questions  Concerning  Christian 
Science,"  by  Edward  A.  Kimball,  C.S.D.,  interpointed,  bound  in  a 
durable  paper  cover,  64  pages,  $1.35  per  copy. 

The  Bible  in  Braille,  interpointed,  in  black  Fabrikoid  binding, 
twenty-one  volumes,  size  11  x  llj^  inches,  not  published  but  sold  by 
The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  at  $52.50  per  set,  no  dis- 
count. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  also  publishes  the  pam- 
phlet, "Perception,"  in  Moon  Type  for  the  blind,  $1.00  per  copy. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

Clovernook,  which  was  the  home  of  the  poet  sisters  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Gary,  was  presented  to  the  Misses  Georgia  and  Florence 
Trader  by  the  late  William  A.  Procter  in  May,  1903.  The  Home  was 
only  able  to  take  care  of  ten  girls  for  a  few  years.  Later,  a  main  build- 
ing was  built  by  subscriptions  and  the  capacity  now  is  thirty-nine. 
The  idea  was  to  have  some  definite  employment  from  the  time  the 
Home  was  started.  For  a  few  years  fancy  work,  piecing  quilts,  etc., 
were  the  occupations.  In  1907,  a  weaving  shop  was  built  and  rag  rugs 
and  woven  articles  were  made. 

In  1915,  the  printing  industry  was  started,  with  one  Braille  ma- 
chine. There  are  now  eight  stereotype  machines  operated  by  blind 
girls.  Blind  girls  also  do  the  proof  reading,  collating,  sewing  the  books 
and  stitching  the  magazines.  Twenty-one  blind  girls  are  given  em- 
ployment in  this  shop.  Glovernook  is  one  of  the  five  printing  shops 
in  the  United  States  that  does  printing  for  the  Government.  Besides 
this  work  five  magazines  are  published. 


HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Salesroom:     133  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  the  printing  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.  Its  endowment  was  es- 
tablished in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  the  printing 
plant  has  been  in  operation  under  that  name  since  1882.  Braille 
printing  of  all  classes  of  books  is  carried  on,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion given  to  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners. 

For  twenty  years  Braille  slates,  braillewriters,  shorthand  braille- 
writers,  proof-presses,  games,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  have  been  manufactured  in  its  own  shops  where  careful  work- 
manship turns  out  accurately  made  articles.  Suggestions  for  new 
appHances  and  the  improvement  of  existing  ones  are  welcomed. 

A  pricelist  of  our  Braille  books  and  an  illustrated  pricelist  of  our 
appliances  and  games  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  salesroom. 
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HARVARD  COURSE  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Watertown,  Mass. 

A  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  sponsored 
by  Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  is  conducted 
at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.  with  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen 
as  lecturer.  It  is  a  regular  half-course  at  Harvard,  extending  through 
the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  and  counting  one-sixteenth 
towards  a  Harvard  degree  to  its  accredited  students.  The  registration 
is^50. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  year  an  additional  course  in 
Special  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind  is  carried  on  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. There  is  no  fee  for  this  unless  Harvard  credit  is  desired,  in 
which  case  registration  is  required  there  with  payment  of  $50. 

Since  the  Harvard  course  was  instituted  in  1921-2  students  to  the 
number  of  220  have  been  enrolled,  coming  from  man^  foreign  coun- 
tries and  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have 
remained  in  the  work.  The  most  of  them  resided  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, where  a  few  maintenance  scholarships  are  available  and  where 
practice  teaching,  use  of  the  large  and  comprehensive  library,  and 
participation  in  the  cottage  family  life  are  valuable  accessories. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  class  should  be  made  by 
May  1  for  the  ensuing  year,  so  that  scholarships,  if  desired,  may  be 
assigned  in  good  season. 


JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. 

1825  Harrison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Received  its  charter  as  a  non-profit  membership  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  April  22,  1931. 

Objectives:    To  compile  an  authoritative  census  of  the  Jewish 
blind  of  America  and  throughout  the  world ; 
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To  publish  a  Braille  magazine  devoted  to  Jewish  cultural  inter- 
ests, for  free  distribution  among  the  Jewish  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  English  speaking  world ; 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  circulating  library  of  Braille  books 
of  distinctive  Jewish  interest ; 

To  adapt  the  Moon  system  for  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  adult  Yiddish  speaking  blind ; 

To  adapt  an  International  Hebrew  Braille  code  to  be  followed  by 
the  development  of  Hebrew  literature  in  Braille ;  and 

To  provide  religious  instruction  to  Jewish  blind  children  at  home 
and  in  state  schools  for  the  blind. 

Of  the  objectives  listed  above,  the  following  have  been  realized 
at  the  time  this  brief  report  is  written — August  20,  1937 : 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review,  founded  in  August,  1931,  has  main- 
tained regular  monthly  publication  except  for  a  four  months'  suspen- 
sion in  1933,  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Although  primarily  intended 
for  the  Jewish  blind,  the  magazine  is  also  greatly  appreciated  by  many 
non-Jewish  readers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  circulating  library,  consisting  largely  of  hand  transcribed 
books  was  opened  for  circulation  in  September,  1932.  The  library, 
too,  is  open  to  borrowers  of  all  faiths. 

In  co-operation  with  a  committee  abroad,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Israelitische  Blinden  Institute  of  Vienna,  Austria,  and  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Jerusalem,  an  International  Hebrew  Braille 
Code  was  formulated,  and  became  official  in  August,  1936. 

Briefly  summing  up,  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
aspires  to  leadership  in  all  cultural  and  religious  interests  affecting 
the  Jewish  blind  of  America  and  throughout  the  world. 

OFFICERS:  Honorary  President,  Congressman  Sol  Bloom; 
President,  Samuel  R.  Wachtell;  Treasurer,  Dr.  EUas  L.  Solomon; 
Executive  Director  and  Editor,  Leopold  Dubov. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY,  INC. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

The  John  Milton  Society  was  incorporated  in  1928  to  provide 
evangehcal  rehgious  hterature  for  the  bhnd.  It  is  undenominational 
and  sponsored  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
and  the  Councils  of  Home  Missions,  each  of  which  nominate  one-third 
of  its  directors.  The  word  "Foundation"  in  its  original  title  was 
legally  changed  to  "Society"  in  1937. 

The  "John  Milton  Magazine,"  a  Braille  Grade  13^  monthly  of 
sixty  pages  for  adults,  is  in  its  sixth  year.  Now  published  in  two  parts, 
the  main  section  carries  a  few  regular  features,  such  as  a  poem,  a 
hymn — words  and  music  in  Braille,  and  a  prayer;  and  a  variety  of 
choice  articles  culled  and  condensed  from  religious  and  other  recog- 
nized weeklies  and  monthlies.  The  other  section  of  twenty-eight 
pages  carries  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  with  notes  by 
outstanding  commentators.  Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain  is  editor.  It 
goes  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  over  a  score 
of  foreign  lands. 

The  magazine  "Discovery,"  in  Braille  13^  for  boys  and  girls,  is 
in  its  second  year.  Margaret  T.  Applegarth  is  editor.  It  is  published 
monthly  during  the  school  year  from  September  to  May — nine 
months.  Half  of  its  forty  pages  are  given  to  general  stories  and 
articles;  half  to  Sunday  School  Lessons.  It  is  very  popular,  going 
chiefly  to  schools  for  the  blind,  but  also  to  several  hundred  individuals. 

The  2,500  monthly  issues  of  these  magazines  reach  some  10,000 
readers.  They  are  sent  free  to  the  blind ;  but  donations  are  welcomed 
from  readers  who  are  able  to  give.  The  work  depends  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

In  October  1936,  the  Society  published  a  book  of  fifty-seven 
standard  hymns — words  and  music  in  Braille.  The  edition  of  500 — ten 
times  the  ordinary  edition  of  Braille  books — was  almost  sold  out  with- 
jn  a  few  months. 

Several  score  of  requests  have  been  received  from  Moon  readers 
for  a  magazine  in  that  system.  Requests  are  also  on  hand  for  various 
books,  informational,  biographical,  devotional.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
spond to  these  and  similar  requests  as  the  income  increases. 
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MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Monsey,  New  York  ' 

Thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  of  New  York  City  es- 
tablished this  magazine  which  bears  her  name.  It  has  been  published 
monthly  ever  since  and  has  gone  free  to  every  blind  person  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  can  read  the  types  in  which  it  is 
printed.  She  financed  the  whole  thing  at  a  cost  of  almost  $25,000  a 
year.  Before  her  death  Mrs.  Ziegler  formed  an  endowment  for  the 
continuation  of  her  work  and  at  her  death  in  1932  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  years,  she  added  an  additional  amount  to  the  endowment. 

It  is  printed  in  three  types — Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Moon. 
It  caters  mainly  to  the  masses  of  the  blind  and  for  this  reason  is  printed 
in  Grade  13^,  which  is  the  type  preferred  by  many,  especially  the 
older  ones.  It  contains  a  piece  of  fiction ;  various  articles  from  current 
magazines,  scientific  and  other  articles  of  general  interest;  usually  a 
letter  from  a  successful  blind  person,  which  often  suggests  some  new 
line  of  work  for  the  blind ;  latest  news  notes  on  general  work  for  the 
blind ;  a  page  of  hui^ior  and  about  one  third  of  the  magazine  is  devoted 
to  a  resume  of  the  month's  current  events. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  magazine  it  carries  on  other  needed 
activities.  It  has  for  years  supplied  typewriters  to  the  blind  at  whole- 
sale cost  and  has  supplied  thousands  of  these.  It  furnishes  at  cost 
small  clocks  with  raised  points  by  which  the  blind  can  feel  the  time. 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  radios  for  them.  It  now  plans 
to  begin  again  a  work  which  it  did  some  years  ago  of  supplying  knit- 
ting yarns  to  the  blind  at  wholesale  cost,  which  will  enable  those  who 
knit,  etc.,  to  realize  more  profit  from  their  work. 

It  is  now  fostering  a  movement  to  try  to  interest  sighted  people 
in  each  community  in  looking  after  the  needy  and  lonely  blind  of 
those  communities,  calling  it  something  like  a  FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  which  many  feel  will  do  much  to 
solve  the  problems  of  these  lonely  blind  people.  All  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind,  are  urged  to  help  further  this  plan,  in  the  hope 
that  in  time,  every  needy  or  lonely  blind  person  will  have  friends  to 
visit  them,  read  to  them,  take  them  to  church,  and  to  places  of 
amusement,  etc. 

The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing 
Company  for  the  Blind  at  Monsey,  New  York,  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization, 
depending  entirely  on  private  contributions,  publishing  for  free  dis- 
tribution the  "Weekly  News,"  a  current  events  magazine  for  the 
blind,  printed  in  Braille,  Grade  Two;  and  "Our  Special,"  a  monthly 
magazine  for  blind  women,  printed  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One 
Half.  Also,  contracts  for  the  publishing  of  other  Braille  periodicals, 
but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Co.,  January,  1927. 
Incorporated  under  its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  To  give  the  blind  reading  matter  which  they  cannot 
get  for  themselves  in  any  other  way,  and  to  give  employment  to  blind 
or  partially  blind  people.  The  organization  employs  nineteen  persons 
on  its  project,  thirteen  of  whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions, and  to  English  speaking  readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President,  Bichard  E.  Danielson,  Boston;  First  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester;  Second  Vice-President, 
Francis  B.  Todd,  Boston  and  New  York;  Secretary,  Bepresentative 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Boston;  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston; 
Manager,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boom  501,  Boston 
Mass. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Committee  on  Literature  for  the  Blind 

281  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

BBIEF  STATEMENT  OF  PUBLICATION'S  IN  BBAILLE 

PUT  OUT  BY  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH  UNDEB 

THE  DIBECTION  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  National  Council  appointed  the  following  as  a  Committee  on 
Literature  for  the  Blind:    The  Bt.  Bev.  Philip  Cook,  D.D.,  the  Bt. 
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Rev.  Frederick  Bartlett,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Milton,  D.D., 
Dr.  John  Wood  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loaring-Clark,  D.D.,  secretary 
and  editor  of  the  Church  Herald. 
This  Committee  has  published: 

The  Church  Herald  for  the  Blind,  a  monthly  publication. 

Far  Above  Rubies,  by  Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull 

The  Prophet,  by  Kahlil  Gibran 

What  It  Means  to  be  a  Christian,  by  Leon  Palmer 

Gems  from  Scrapbooks 

Outline  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bishop  Wilson 

Outline  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Bishop  Wilson 

A  Plantation  Christmas  and  Other  Stories 

SerAdce  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 

Service  of  Holy  Communion 

Book  of  Devotions  for  Women  and  Girls,  by  Ada  Loaring-Clark 

Church  of  the  Middle  Way,  by  T.  Tracy  Walsh,  D.D. 

Let  us  Pray,  by  Winifred  Kirkland 

Way  of  Discovery,  by  Winifred  Kirkland 

Portrait  of  a  Carpenter,  by  Winifred  Kirkland 

The  Episcopal  Church,  by  Bishop  Gailor 

Selection  of  100  Hymns 

Talking  With  God,  by  J.  J.  Kensington 

Our  Wonderful  Church,  by  Gertrude  Hollis 

What  is  the  Christian  Religion?,  by  Bishop  Parsons 

Bible  Stories  for  Young  People 

A  People's  Life  of  Christ,  by  Rev.  J.  Patterson  Smith,  D.D. 

Daily  Bible  Studies,  by  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins 

Litany  and  Penitential  Office. 

Sends  Braille  Easter  and  Christmas  cards  to  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals each  year. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

1819  Broadway, 

New  York  City 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

AND  THE  BLIND 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  an  organization  com- 
posed   of    units    known  as  Sections,  to  be  found  throughout    the 
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United  States  and  Canada.  The  program  of  the  organization  aims  at 
social  betterment  through  religion,  education,  social  welfare  and  social 
legislation. 

Work  for  sight  conservation  and  the  blind  is  part  of  the  social 
welfare  division  of  the  program.  Sections  are  urged  to  study  the  needs 
of  their  communities,  to  co-operate  with  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  already  working  in  these  fields,  and  wherever  possible  to  bring 
to  these  agencies  helpful  experiences  gleaned  from  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  own  wide-spread  organization. 

National  organizations  working  successfully  for  the  blind  and 
sight  conservation  welcome  these  contacts  and  frequently  ask  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  making  known 
their  own  programs  of  work. 

Guides  for  work  with  the  blind  and  in  sight  conservation  have 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  These 
guides  are  distributed  among  all  of  the  Sections.  Outstanding  among 
National  Council's  accomplishments  are  the  promotion  of  sight  saving 
classes  in  public  schools,  better  lighting  in  libraries  and  factories, 
Braille  transcription  by  volunteers,  cheer,  and  scholarship  activities 
for  blind  people. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

1126  21  St  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  circulating  Library  of  Braille  and  Moon  Type  books,  and 
Talking  Books,  rendering  service  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  distributing  libraries  receiving  and  circulating  Braille 
books  issued  under  the  U.  S.  Government.  The  Library  has  over 
15,000  volumes,  including  over  2500  hand-copied  books,  Braille  Grade 
1^.  Blind  transcribers  are  employed  in  making  hand-copied  books 
and  seven  blind  staff  members  are  employed  in  the  current  operation 
of  the  Library.  The  Library  was  organized  in  1911  and  has  had  over 
twenty-five  years  of  active  service.  It  is  maintained  partly  by  appro- 
priation from  the  Federal  Government  and  partly  by  membership 
dues  paid  by  interested  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  Library  is  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore  and  the  active 
Director,  Rev.  Paul  Sperry. 
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NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York  City 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incor- 
porated lay  organization  engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  pre- 
ventable loss  of  sight.    Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation, 
any  causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in 
blindness  or  impaired  Adsion. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the 
press,  publications,  correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  inter- 
views and  other  media  of  public  education.  It  endeavors  to  co-ordin- 
ate its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  and  to  co-operate  in  any 
phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
charts  and  assistance  in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request. 
Publishes  the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly, 
$2  a  year;  Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange,  for  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  sight-saving  classes,  four  times  a  year;  Medical  Social  Eye  Worker's 
Bulletin,  published  occassionally ;  News  Letter  on  Sight  Conservation, 
published  occasionally;  and  Annual  Report. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

111  East  59th  Street 
New  York  City 
PLANT: 

The  Lighthouse,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City.  Offices, 
Information  Bureau,  Handicraft  Departments,  Social  Center,  Little 
Theatre,  Retail  Craft  Shop,  Day  Nursery,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling 
Alley. 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  114  East  60th  Street. 
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The  Bourne  Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  338  East  35th  Street. 
The  Residential  Clubhouse  for  Blind  Men,  605  First  Avenue. 
The  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  114  East  60th  Street. 

OBJECTS: 

To  prevent  unnecessary  blindness. 

To  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves 

To  succor  and  relieve  the  ill,  needy  and  aged  blind. 

To  give  to  the  blind  work,  recreation  and  vacations. 

SERVICES: 

Industrial  training  and  employment  in  shops  for  men  and  women, 
outside  placement  and  news  stands. 

Home  teaching  and  friendly  visiting.  Music  school  gives  in- 
struction in  musical  notation,  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ,  ensemble 
and  theory.  Individual  and  class  instruction  at  the  Lighthouse  in 
raised  types,  typewriting,  school  work,  shorthand,  dictaphone,  hand- 
work, etc. 

Financial  relief  and  loans,  legal  advice,  guiding  service,  clothing 
bureau,  ticket  bureau,  health  and  hospital  service.  Braille  Library, 
loans  and  gift  to  the  blind  of  Braille  writers,  typewriters  and  appli- 
ances, Braille  books,  pianos,  violins,  radio  sets,  wheel  chairs. 

Recreation  includes:  Dancing,  elocution,  dramatics,  gym- 
nasium, swimming  classes,  bowhng,  games,  orchestra,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Men's  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  entertainments,  movies, 
theatres,  summer  vacations  for  boys  and  girls  at  Camp  Lighthouse 
on  the  Jersey  Coast  and  vacations  for  adults  at  Riverlight,  Cornwall- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  includes  eye  care,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
and  dental  clinics. 

Lighthouse  Braille  Press  publishes  two  embossed  type  magazines, 
the  "Lighthouse  Gleams,"  sent  free  to  blind  adults  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  "Searchlight  Magazine,"  sent  free  to  blind  children 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad  (Revised,  Grade  13^).  The  asso- 
ciation will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  blind  children  for  free  mail- 
ing list. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

This  small  school  in  the  ancient  village  of  King  of  Prussia  is  for 
the  blind  child  with  an  added  handicap.  Here  the  crippled  blind 
child,  the  epileptic,  the  child  afflicted  with  cardiac  or  nervous  trouble, 
the  untrained  or  wrongly  trained  child — all  who  are  misfits  in  our  re- 
gular schools  for  blind — ^receive  training  for  social  fitness  in  adult  life. 

It  was  during  twenty-years  teaching  in  the  Overbrook  School 
that  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  realized  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
doubly  handicapped  child  to  be  educated  in  our  regular  schools,  and 
and  so  was  led  to  open  her  home  to  them.  A  normal  home  life  pro- 
vides the  environment  essential  to  the  development  of  these  children. 
The  home  centers  around  the  child,  social  contacts  are  provided,  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  is  fostered  by  the  various  household  tasks  to 
which  pupil  is  assigned. 

Health  is  the  first  objective.  When  necessary,  special  diets  are 
provided.  Large  lawns  and  a  swimming  pool  are  used  by  the  pupils. 
The  school  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  country  adjacent  to  Valley 
Forge  being  half  way  between  Wayne  and  Norristown,  both  of  which 
are  within  a  half-hour's  ride  from  Philadelphia,  with  frequent  electric 
service. 

Of  necessity,  much  of  the  instruction  is  individual.  Regular 
school  branches,  including  typing,  are  taught.  Piano  and  singing, 
guitar  or  mandolin,  are  parts  of  the  regular  training.  Frequent  con- 
certs are  given  by  the  older  pupils.  These  are  followed  by  a  demon- 
stration of  typing,  reading  and  writing  Braille,  and  the  various 
handicrafts — knitting,  caning,  weaving,  basketry  and  leather  work — 
which  are  done  by  the  pupils. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  has  won  recognition  for  the  things  it 
has  accomplished  with  the  doubly  handicapped  blind.  Pupils  are 
now  enrolled  in  this  school  from  six  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia. 


SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Whippany  Road 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis President 

Harry  W.  Harrison First  Vice  President 
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W.  H.  Ebeling Executive  Vice  President 

James  H.  Perkins Treasurer 

Division  for  Training  and  Research 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey Vice  President 

Division  for  the  Blind 

*Morris  S.  Frank Vice  President 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell Executive  Secretary 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is  a  philanthropic  organization  devoted  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  selected  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use 
of  a  dog  guide. 

The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit  a  freedom  of 
motion  almost  equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  person  and  quite  equal  in 
safety. 

Founded  in  1929,  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  Philadelphia  and 
Morris  S.  Frank,  himself  blind,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1932  re- 
incorporated under  the  welfare  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Seeing  Eye,  with  headquarters  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is  national  in 
scope.  It  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies  but  co- 
operates closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  educating  and 
improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  The  dog  guide,  being  economical 
and  sure  as  well  as  providing  a  sense  of  independence,  solves  many 
problems  of  placement  in  gainful  occupations  which  otherwise  might 
not  be  mastered. 

The  Seeing  Eye  invites  correspondence,  or,  if  possible,  personal 
calls,  to  discuss  these  new  rehabilitation  possibilities  and  hopes  that 
every  agency  will  take  advantage  of  the  service  it  offers. 

The  work  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  form  of 
annual  memberships.  Anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eligible  to 
membership. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

New  York  City 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  through 
the  department  of  the  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
offers  a  group  of  courses  for  the  academic  year  in  the  following  fields: 

*Blind. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF   (Under  a  National  Advisory 
Committee) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CRIPPLED  OR  MOTOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN  SPEECH 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  WORK  WITH  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOCIALLY  HANDICAPPED 

These  courses  are  of  special  interest  to  Teachers,  Social  Workers, 
Nurses,  Administrators,  Physiotherapists,  Physical  Education  Work- 
ers, and  other  Educational  Personnel. 

In  order  to  encourage  superior  persons  to  make  the  necessary 
preparation  for  entering  this  field,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
and  teaching  fellowships  are  available  for  1937-1938.  Awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  careful  selection  by  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  in  terms  of  professional  promise  and  economic 
need.  The  awards  may  cover  tuition  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  in  some 
cases  include  residence  in  one  of  the  co-operating  institutions  while 
the  repicient  is  pursuing  a  program  of  work  at  Teachers  College.  All 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Teach- 
ers College,  525  West  120th  St.,  New  York  City,  Room  115. 
10  Point  Bold  Inserts  beginning  on  Page  90 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER; 

PROGRAM  OF  SEVENTEENTH 

BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 


MEIVIBERSHIP  ROSTER  1937-1938 


Adickes,  William  J. 

Field  Secretary 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Affelder,  Miss  Katherine 
532  South  Hobart  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Aherne,  Mrs.  Vina  M. 
Teacher,  Sight  Saving  Class 
New  Haven  Public  Schools 
146  Grafton  Street 
New  Haven  Conn. 

Allard,  J.  W. 

Superintendent 

Association  Canadienne  Francaise  des 

Aveugles 
900-904  Beaubien  Est. 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Allen,  Alfred 

Executive  Secretary 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 

Blind 
584  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  111. 

Allen,  Dr.  Edward  E. 

Director  Emeritus 

Perkins  Institution 

1737  Cambridge  Street,  Room  503 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Allen,  Murray  B. 

Executive  Secretary 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 

138  South  2nd  East 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Allen,  William  E. 

Superintendent 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Austin,  Texas 

Allensworth,  Carl 

Assistant  Librarian  in  charge  of  Talk- 
ing Books 
National  Library  for  the  Blind 
1126  Twenty-first  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Armstrong,  Miss  Bertha  S. 

Executive  Secretary 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 

the  Blind 
505  Catherine  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Jean 

Supervisor,  Social  Service  and  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  Ontario  Division, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

186  Beverley  Street 

Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Athern,  Dr.  Clarence  R. 
Director  of  Educational  Research 
'N.Y.   Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind 
999  Pelham  Parkway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atkinson,  J.  Robert 
Founder  and  Business  Manager 
Universal  Braille  Press 
739  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Assistant  Secretary 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B 


Baker,  Miss  Blanche 

Secretary-Treasurer 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Baker,  Capt.  E.  A. 
Managing  Director 
Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Baker,  F.  A. 

President 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Ballard,  Byron 

Teacher 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Barkhausen,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C. 

Executive  Secretary 

Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind 

353  Capitol  Building 

Denver,  Col. 

Barney,  Mrs.  Bolina  B. 

Braille  Correspondent  for  the  Three 
Trusts,  The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  107  Falmouth 
Street.,  Boston,  Mass.,  The  Trustees 
under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
107  Falmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Executive  Secretary  to  Publishers' 
Agent,  Harry  I.  Hunt,  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bar  tram,  WilUam  E. 
Executive  Secretary 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Oak  Street  at  Ninth 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Beath,  R.  W. 

Assistant  to  General  Manager 

Central   Western   Division,    Canadian 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
611  McCallum  Hill  Building 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Beck,  Miss  Ida  McA. 

Secretary 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Beck,  John  L. 

Superintendent 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Beckham,  Miss  Hazel  H. 

Executive  Secretary 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Land  Office  Building 

11th  and  Brazos  Streets 

Austin,  Texas 

Berger,  Miss  Lorraine  N. 

Home  Teacher 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  125 
Bridgeport,  Corm. 


Berinstein,  Benjamin 
Counsellor  at  Law 
170  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Mrs.  Gottfried  D. 

President 

Blind  Service  Association 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 

Billow,  Miss  Ruth  K. 
Volunteer  Social  Worker 
69  North  Portage  Path 
Akron,  Ohio 

Birchard,  Miss  Florence  W. 
Superintendent  of  Employment 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
110  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Blair,  W.  S. 

Manager 

Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

1102  Monticello  Road 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Bledsoe,  John  F. 

Superintendent 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Overlea,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bolton,  Miss  Gladys  M. 

Home  Teacher 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

86  East  Bacon  Street 

Plain ville,  Mass. 

Broun,  C.  L. 

Supervisor  of  Employment 

Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Dr.  Eleanor  G. 

Teacher 

Steele  Public  High  School 

Biltmore  Hotel 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Bryan,  Frank  C. 

Manager 

Howe  Memorial  Press 

133  Newbury  Street 

Boston,  Mass 
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Busch,  Miss  Marie  A. 

Home  Teacher 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

529  North  Clay  Avenue 

Kirkwood,  Mo. 


Caldwell,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Supervising  Matron 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Campanella,  Carmin 

Social  Worker 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  H.  B. 

Superintendent,  Maritime  Division, 

Canadian  National   Institute  for   the 

Blind 
172  Almon  Street 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Executive  Secretary,  Division  for  the 

Blind 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Carris,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 

Managing  Director 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 
50  West  50th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chadwick,  C.  D. 

Executive  Secretary 

Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 

Blind 
536  West  30th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  Lewis  B. 

General  Secretary 

John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chambers,  Edwin  A. 
Superintendent,  Trades  Departrnent 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Box  1414 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Jeanne  E. 

Superintendent 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Vancouver,  Washington 

**Resigned 


**Chapple,  B.  P. 

President 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Cheek,  Dr.  Roma  Sawyer 

Executive  Secretary 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 

the  Blind 
405  State  Agricultural  Building 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Christensen,  Carl  H. 
Assistant  Librarian 
Wayne  County  Library 
Department  for  the  Blind 
3661  Trumbull  Avenue 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Clark,  Mrs.  M.  Edna 

Superintendent 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Clunk,  Joseph  F. 
Field  Agent 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
Office  of  Education 

United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cole,  Miss  Gladys 

Home  Teacher 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Petrkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 

Coleman,  Daniel  M. 

Placement  Agent 

Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind 

42nd  and  Charlotte  Avenues 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Connor,  Mrs.  Francis 

Former  Home  Teacher 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
301  Washington  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Costigan,  E.  F. 

Workshop  Manager 

State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 

125  North  Water  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Coville,  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Principal,  Department  for  the  BUnd 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Staunton,  Va. 
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Cowgill,  Albert  G. 
Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind 
64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crawford,  Miss  Margaret 

Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
2425  Christian  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Creevy,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Stratford  Association  for  the  Blind 
Box  365 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Crooks,  Miss  Ethel  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
638  Ames  Place 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Curtis,  John  B. 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes 

Chicago  Public  Schools 

6827  Ridgeland  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 

Cypihot,  Miss  Jeanne 
1297  St.  Viateur 
Outremont,  P.  Q. 


D 


Dean,  Franklin  Jr. 

Field  Secretary 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 

Blind 
584  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  111. 

Deffley,  Miss  Ruth 
■Teacher,  Braille  Classes 
Newton  Street  School 
257  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue 
Newark,  N.  J. 

DeFore,  Miss  Grace 
Manager,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Gospel  Trumpet  Company 
Anderson,  Ind. 

*Deceased 


DeFrances,  Miss  Theresa 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

DeGroflF,  Miss  Emma  C. 

1334  North  Carolina  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Delesderniers,  Mrs.  Corinne 

Former  Home  Teacher 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
638  Lenox  Avenue,  Pen  Station 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

*Delfino,  Liborio 

Manager  and  Field  Officer 

Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind 

1305  Locust  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Delfino,  Mrs.  Liborio 
Head,  Books  for  the  Blind 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Logan  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DeWitt,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Managing  Director 
Blind  Work  Association,  Inc. 
91  State  Street 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Donnelly,  Miss  Rose  T. 

Medical  Directoress,  Social  Service 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dowling,  Edward  M. 

Director  of  Social  Welfare 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dry,  Walter  R. 

Superintendent 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 

Salem,  Oregon 

Duquette,  Miss  Irene 

Home  Teacher 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

11  Nassau  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
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E 

*Eaker,  Mrs.  Aurora  G. 
Teacher  of  Adult  Blind 
E.  E.  P.  Project 
2127  Haste  Street 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Eastman,  Miss  Mary  W. 

Home  Teacher 

San    Francisco    Association    for    the 

Blind,  Inc. 
839  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ebeling,  Willi  H. 
Executive  Vice-President 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morris  town,  N.  J. 

Edge,  Miss  Margaret  D.  B. 

Employment  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare 

205  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  A.  C. 

Superintendent 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
216  Brown's  Lane 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson,  Miss  Grace 
Director  of  Home  Industries 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Enever,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Home  Teacher 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
3866  West  41st  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Harrison 

President 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

State  Agent  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education 

843  Euclid  Avenue 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

*Deceased 


Farrell,  Dr.  Gabriel 
Director 

Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Farrington,  Mrs.  Elsie  G. 

Teacher,  Public  School  Class  for  the 

Blind 
Robert  Treat  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Feuchtwanger,  Miss  Marian 

Board  Member 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
473  Edgewood  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fisher,  W.  H. 

Sales  Supervisor 

Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

504  Thirteenth  Street,  S.  W. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Supervisor 

Roanoke  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

504  Thirteenth  Street 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Flexman,  Major  E. 

General  Manager, 

Central  Western   Division,    Canadian 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
995  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Flinn,  Frank  H. 

Assistant  Superintendent 

Maritime  Division,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind 
172  Almon  Street 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Foley,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Home  Teacher 
California  State  Library 
146  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ford,  Miss  Aileen  K. 

Medical  Case  Worker 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Forward,  Miss  Sophy  L. 

Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
3600  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i 

Fowler,  Elwyn  H. 

Manager,  Tuning  Department 

Perkins  Institution 

142  Irving  Street 

"Water town,  Mass. 

Frampton,  Dr.  Merle  E. 

Principal 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 
999  Pelham  Parkway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank,  Col.  Morris  S. 
Yice-President,  Division  for  the  Blind 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Frankel,  Mrs.  Esther 

Executive  Secretary 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St. 

Paul 
203  Wilder  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

French,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

46  California  Avenue 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Frisbie,  B.  L. 

Treasurer 

District   of   Columbia   Association   of 

Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
220  East  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Furman,  Louis  J. 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

3647  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


G 

Ganey,  J.  S. 

Principal 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Box  455 

Talladega,  Ala. 


Gardner,  Douglas  R. 
Assistant  Manager 
Virginia  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
1102  Monticello  Road 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Garside,  Miss  Lillian  R. 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
9  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Gelsomino,  Miss  Josephine 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

330  West  36th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gilford,  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst 

Field  Representative 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ginavan,  Mrs.  0.  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 

Blind 
Room  217,  State  Capitol 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Former  Field  Worker 
Perkins  Institution 
37  Fifield  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Glover,  Calvin  S. 

Executive  Secretary 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 

of  the  Blind 
1548  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Librarian,  Department  for  the  Blind 
New  York  Public  Library 
137  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greaves,  Mrs.  Jessie  R. 

Principal     and     Chairman     Advisory 

Board 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Green,  S.  M. 

Superintendent 

Missovu-i  School  for  the  Blind 

3815  Magnolia  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Griffith,  Miss  Roberta  A. 

Executive  Secretary 

Association  for  the  Blind   and  Sight 

Conservation 
336  Sheldon  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Grills,  Ian 

Operator  of  Placement  Cafeteria 

500  Lauder  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario 


H 

Hackenburg,  George 
Field  Representative 
Pennsylvania    State    Council    for    the 

Blind 
561  Education  Building,  State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hackett,  Lemont 

Secretary 

Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland 

601  North  Fulton  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hait,  Mrs.  Marjory  B. 

Mother's  Counsellor 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Hamman,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 

Territorial  Director 

Conservation  of  Sight  and  Work  With 

the  Blind 
Box  3086 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Hanford,  Miss  Bertha 

Special  State  and  County  Agent  for 

the  Blind 
State  and  County  Agency  for  the  Blind 
312  West  Superior  Street 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Hardin,  Mrs.  Gwen 
Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Department  of  Social  Security 
Olympia,  Washington 

Harper,  Miss  Grace  S. 

Director,   Bureau  of  Services  for  the 

Blind 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hayden,  Miss  Audrey  M. 

Executive  Secretary 

Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 
203  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

Hayes,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Educational  Research  Consultant 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
1060  Broad  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Held,  Miss  Marian 

Secretary  to  Director  of  Social  Welfare 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Miss  Nellie  G. 

Home  Teacher 

Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 

Social  Worker 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Herrmann,  Miss  Lydia 

Home  Teacher 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

183  Congress  Street 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Herzfeld,  Miss  Flossie  D. 
Executive  Secretary 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind 
8  North  Claiborne  Street 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Hicks,  Gordon 

Superintendent 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

10  Holcomb  Street 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hicks,  Jefferson  D. 
Assistant  Secretary 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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Hitchcock,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Director  of  Sales  and  Production 
Central  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
32  Bank  Place 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hobson,  Miss  Annie  D. 

Treasurer 

Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland 

Hopkins    Apartment,    3100    St.    Paul 

Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Hogan,  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Supervising  Home  Teacher 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne 

Executive  Secretary 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

State  House 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Holmes,  Walter  G. 

President  and  Editor 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Hookey,  Leslie 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Divi- 
sion 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

78  George  Street 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Hooper,  Miss  Marjorie  S. 
Secretary  to  Superintendent 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Houston,  Miss  Dorothy  A. 

Registrar 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

Howe,  Mrs.  Emma 

Supervisor  of  Occupational  Therapy 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoyt,  Miss  Adelia  M. 
Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind 
Director    of    Braille,    American    Red 

Cross 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hulburt,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Senior  Field  Worker 

Wisconsin  State  Agency  for  the  Adult 

Blind 
125  North  Water  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hunt,  Alan  T. 

Assistant  Manager 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 

Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Hunt,  Harry  I. 

Publishers'  Agent 

Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  publishing  the  writings  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  on  Christian 
Science 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hutchinson,  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
Division  for  the  Blind 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


lerardi,  Francis  B. 

Field  Worker 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ingram,  Miss  Eleanor  M. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Watts 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Irwin,  Robert  B. 

Executive  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jacobs,  Miss  Sadie 

Home  Teacher 

Lighthouse    for    the    Blind    of    New 

Orleans,  Inc. 
2107  Octavia  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Jacobson,  Jake 

Attorney 

417  New  Kirn  Building 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola  M. 

Home  Teacher 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
30  Quentin  Street 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Jeffrey,  Herbert  D. 

Superintendent 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Bathgate,  N.  D. 

lessen.  Miss  Emily 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johnsen,  Miss  Mary  J. 

Supervisor    of    Social    Work — Public 

Assistance 
Assistance   to   the   Blind,    New   York 

State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  M.  L. 

Executive,  Secretary 

Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the  Blind, 

Inc. 
223  West  Third  Street 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Joice,  Bradley  S. 

Superintendent 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 

Blind 
201  Bellefield  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Helen  B. 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  Classes 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 

Jones,  Miss  Irene  E. 
Home  Teacher 
Latter  Day  Saints  Church 
235  South  2nd  East  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


K 


Kennedy,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Secretary  and  Trustee 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
616  Witherspoon  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kimball,  Miss  Fanny  A. 

Retired  Home  Teacher 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

81  Elm  Street 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Kohn,  Miss  C.  Marion 

Supervisor  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the 

Blind  of  Philadelphia  County 
260  South  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Krause,  Dr.  A.  E. 

Superintendent 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


Lacey,  Mrs.  Grace  D. 
Librarian  for  the  Blind 
Wayne  County  Library 
3661  Trumbull  Street 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Lainesse,  J.  P. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Quebec 

Division 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Edifice  Versailles 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Lambert,  Robert 

Superintendent 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Latimer,  H.  Randolph 

Executive  Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

308-316  South  Craig  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lawley,  D.  B. 

Field  Secretary,  Ontario  Division 

Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Gyro  Home  for  the  Blind 
7  Blake  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

Social  Worker 

Conservation  of  Sight  and  Work  with 

the  Blind 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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Leigh,  Miss  Amy 

General  Social  Worker,  Western  Divi- 
sion 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

1101  Broadway  West 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Lende,  Miss  Helga 

Librarian 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Miss  Mary  M. 

Home  Teacher 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

253  Murray  Street 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Levy,  Miss  Carrie  B. 
Special  Class  Director 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
1111  North  10th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Levy,  Mrs.  Richard 

Chairman 

Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

3530  Lake  Shore  Drive 

Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Alice  Stuart 
The  Chsirles  Apartments 
3333  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Lewis,  Lawrence  Q. 
Executive  Secretary 
Kansas  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 
122  North  Spruce  Street 
Wichita,  Kan. 

t  Lindsay,  Sir  Charles  K.B.E. 

Honorary  President 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Lineberry,  G.  E. 

Superintendent 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 

Blind  and  the  Deaf 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Linn,  Vincent 

Superintendent 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Gary,  S.  D. 

i"  Honorary  Life  Member 


Longanecker,  F.  M. 

Superintendent 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Loomis,  Miss  Madeleine  S. 
Instructor,  Braille  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
1230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Volunteer  Worker 
Blind  Handicraft  Shop 
Hotel  Somerset 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lysen,  J.  C. 

Superintendent 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Faribault,  Minn. 


M 

Macalister,  D.  M. 

Executive  Officer  for  Northern  Alberta 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
Com-t  House  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

MacArthur,  Irving 
Representative  of  Alumni  of  Batavia 
100  Gibbs  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Superintendent  of  Quebec  Division  and 

National  Field  Secretary 
Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Mack,  Miss  Rebecca 

Volunteer  Worker 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 

of  the  Blind 
4  East  Sommerfield  Apartments 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Macy,  James  F. 

Superintendent  Maine  Institution  for 

the  Blind,  Inc. 
189-207  Park  Avenue 
Portland,  Me. 
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Marsh,  Miss  Edith  H. 
Executive  Secretary 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
2835  Nicollet  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Robert  N. 
Placement  Officer 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Oak  Street  at  9th 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Marston,  Miss  Sibyl 
Volunteer  Worker 
2061  Addison  Street 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Marx,  Mrs.  Morris 

Executive  Secretary,  Community 

Workers, 
Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  Guild  for 

the  Jewish  Blind 
172  East  96th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maxfield,  Dr.  Kathryn  E. 

Director 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 

School  for  the  Blind 
80  Pinegrove  Avenue 
Summit,  N.  J. 

McCann,  Miss  Rosanna 

Assistant  Superintendent 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

Louisville,  Ky. 

McCarthy,  William  H. 

Director 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

McCoy,  Miss  Ruth  B. 

Supervisor  of  Prevention 

Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 

205  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

McCuUoch,  Miss  Agnes 

General    Secretary,    Central    Western 

Division 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
995  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


McGillivray,  Miss  Lilian 
Home  Teacher,  Quebec  Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

McKay,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 

Research  Agent 

American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

McNamara,  Miss  M.  Gladdeus 

Employment  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare 

205  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

McNish,  Miss  Lenore 
80  Chestnut  Street 
Painesville,  Ohio 

Mead,  Miss  Ivie  M. 

Home  Teacher 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Meader,  John  H. 

Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 

Men,  Inc. 
36th  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meyer,  George  F. 

Executive  Director 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Migel,  M.  C. 

President 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Los  Angeles  Braille  Association 
951  South  Kenmore  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Minter,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Stenographer 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Moeller,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Secretary,  Ontario  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Department 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

186  Beverley  Street 

Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Mohler,  J.  B. 

Superintendent,       Venango       County 

Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
413  Veach  Building 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

Molineaux,  Edward  A. 
Managing  Director 
Exchange  for  the  Blind 
401  State  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Moon,  Miss  Frauncie 

Librarian 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Jacksonville,  111. 

Moore,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Field  Nurse 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue ' 

Richmond,  Va. 

Morgret,  Eugene 

Sales  Manager 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

308-316  South  Craig  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Moriarty,  Miss  Catherine  T. 

Superintendent 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Morrison,  Miss  Catharine  J. 
Home  Teacher 
California  State  Library 
951  South  Kenmore  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Morrow,  Robert  D. 

Superintendent 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Moschowitz,  Mrs.  Rose  Z. 

Superintendent 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 

Inc. 
St.  Johns,  Grotty  and  Theresa  Avenues 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Munis,  Mrs.  Raymond 

Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
1643  North  61st  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muim,  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
4273  Dorchester  Street 
Westmount,  Quebec 

Myers,  Richard 

National  Secretary 

Canadian  National   Institute  for   the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

N 

Nagle,  Dr.  J.  Stewart 

Field  Secretary 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Naumburg,  Robert  E. 

President 

Visagraph  Institute  for  the  Blind 

35  West  90th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nees,  Miss  Dorothy  E. 
Member,  Johnstown  Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Geistown,  Pa. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Maude  G. 
In  Charge,  Service  for  the  Blind 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nickeson,  Guy  H. 

Placement  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

308-316  South  Craig  Street 

Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Edward  J. 
Retired  Attorney 
4457  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  III. 

O 

Ocksreider,  Miss  Grace 

Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
321  East  Elm  Street 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
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O'NeU,  Miss  Kitty 

Director,  Social  Service  Department 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

520  Gates  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Owens,  Dr.  Claire  E. 
Osteopathic  Physician 
Exeter,  Neb. 

Owings,  Mrs.  Anne  B. 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 

South  Carolina  State  Department  of 

Public  Welfgue 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Palmer,  Eber  L. 

Superintendent 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Executive  Secretary 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Palmer,  Francis  Eber 

Principal 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Parker,  Miss  Ethel  I. 

Home  Teacher 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

57  Bradford  Street 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Executive  Secretary 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind 
718  Michigan  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Paterson,  Miss  Janet  G. 
Head  Teacher,  Braille  and  Sight  Con- 
servation Classes 
Newton  Street  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Perkins  Alumnae  Association 
Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Plants,  Miss  Stella 

Case  Worker,   Committee  on  Service 

to  the  Blind 
Washington  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
1101  M  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Pogue,  Miss  Violet  L. 

Supervisor 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 

School  for  the  Blind 
80  Pinegrove  Avenue 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Pollard,  G.  E. 

Home  Teacher 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

410  East  Missouri  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Potts,  Dr.  P.  C. 

Assistant  Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Proulx,  Miss  M.  A. 

Supervisor  of  Social  Service,   Quebec 

Division 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Q 

Quinan,  Mrs.  Ruth  A. 

President  and  General  Manager 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 

Howard  at  Seventh 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

R 

Reames,  Miss  Helen  E. 
Home  Teacher 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  Mont- 
gomery County 
118  East  First  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Reckless,  Miss  Pearl  E. 

Treasurer 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
301  South  17th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Riddervold,  James  T. 
Supervisor  of  the  Blind 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
State  House 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Ridgeway,  Miss  Ida  E. 

Work  for  Children 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

110  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Retired  Home  Teacher 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
56  Ripley  Street 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Robinson,  M.  C. 

Superintendent,  Western  Division 
Canadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
1101  Broadway  West 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Rogers,  Miss  Daisy  F. 
Member  Advisory  Committee 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ruenzi,  Miss  Adaline 
Director  of  Home  Teaching 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3630  Grandel  Square 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rusk,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Senior  Home  Teacher 
Cajiadian  National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Russ,  Mrs.  Lucie  B. 

Matron 

Partridge  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind 

81  Elm  Street 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ryan,  Stetson  K. 

Executive  Secretary 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Ryder,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Executive  Secretary 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3630  Grandel  Square 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Salmon,  Peter  J. 

Secretary  and  Business  Manager 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

520  Gates  Avenue 

BrooWyn,  N.  Y. 


Sandman,  Miss  Regina 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

744  Noble  Avenue 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sargent,  Miss  Ruth 

Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind 
301  South  Seventeenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Georgia  T. 
Home  Teacher 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
414  South  Cypress  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Scott,  Miss  Bessie  M. 

Industrial  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare 

205  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Miss  Isabel 

In  charge.   Social   and   Prevention  of 

Blindness    Services,    Newfoundland 

Division 
Canadian  National   Institute  for   the 

Blind 
78  George  Street 
St.  John's  Newfoundland 

Scott,  Mrs.  Mary  Carroll 
Supervising  Field  Worker 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
3601  Telegraph  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Schuerer,  Edward  S. 

Home  Teacher 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

739  Sumner  Avenue 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Sells,  Miss  Kathryn 

Stenographer,  London  Life  Insurance 

Company 
249  Oxford  Street 
London,  Ontario 

Selover,  Mrs.  Estella 

Home  Teacher 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

5929  Queens  Boulevard 

Woodside,  Long  Island 
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Senseman,  Mrs.  Florence  K. 

Volunteer  Worker 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

101  St.  Charles  Place 

Box  819 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Septinelli,  A.  E. 

Placement  Agent 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Settles,  Dr.  Clarence  J. 

President 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Sherman,  G.  R. 
Volunteer  Braille  Transcriber 
American  Red  Cross 
1105  East  144th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sister  Superior 

Superintendent 

Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind 

4565  Queen  Mary  Road 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

**Skutt,  Mrs.  Lillian  M. 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 

the  Blind 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
708  James  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Slay  ton,  C.  H. 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Omaha  Association  for  the  Blind 
2870  Vane  Street 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Smith,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Talking  Book  Department 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Augustine  J. 

W.  R.  K.  Taylor  &  Company 

120  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smyth,  Miss  Eva 

Teacher 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

3440  Leahi  Avenue 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

**Resigned 


Speak,  Miss  Grace  M. 

Home  Teacher 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 

117  North  Byers  Avenue 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Spence,  Joseph 

Executive  Director 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sperry,  Dr.  Paul 

Library  Director 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 

1126  Twenty  First  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Stainton,  Miss  Edna 

Executive  Secretary 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 

180  Goodell  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stanley,  Miss  Juanita 
State  Worker  for  Adult  Blind 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
2114  North  12th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Stebbins,  Roderick 

Placement  Agent 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

43  Canton  Avenue,  Milton,  Mass. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Anne  Rowe 

Superintendent 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

305  West  Eighth  Street 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  O.  W. 

Superintendent 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Stiller,  Rev.  Francis  Carr,  D.D. 
Secretary  in  Charge,  Blind  Department 
American  Bible  Society 
Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Strobel,  Miss  Nettie 

Field  Secretary  and  Home  Teacher 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind 

1214  Marshall  Street 

Shreveport,  La. 
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Strong,  Douglas  R. 

Supervisor  of  Administration,  Ontario 

Placement  Department 
Canadian   National   Institute  for   the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Sundholm,  Miss  Mary  L. 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 

the  Blind 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
454  West  Ferry  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sundquist,  Perry 

Assistant  Director 

American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind 

184  South  Oxford  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Swift,  Miss  Edith  L. 
Executive  Director 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
180  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

Swift,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Chief  Librarian 
Canadian   National   Institute  for   the 

Blind 
64  Baldwin  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 


Taylor,  Miss  Clara 
Teacher,  Braille  Classes 
Newton  Street  School 
176  North  7th  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Topeka  Provident  Association 
1174  Fillmore  Street 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Thompson,  R.  P. 
Executive  Officer 
Canadian  National   Institute   for   the 

Blind 
Old  Court  House  Building 
Calgary,  Alberta 

Totman,  Miss  Harriet  E. 

Visiting    Teacher,    Braille    and    Sight 

Saving  Classes 
Board  of  Education 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Townsend,  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Associate  Director,  Department  for  the 

Blind  and  the  Crippled 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
287  Schermerhorn  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trader,  Miss  Florence  B. 

Trustee 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt. 

Healthy 
3000  Vernon  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Trader,  Miss  Georgia  D. 

Trustee 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt. 

Healthy 
3000  Vernon  Place 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Turner,  Harris 

Director  of  Publications 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Tuttle,  Raymond  F. 

Assistant  Executive  Officer 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Tynan,  Maurice  I. 

Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind 

Department  of  Public  Institutions 

State  Capitol 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


U 

Uhlman,  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Field  Secretary 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
1313  Mound  Street 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Uszner,  Mrs.  Elva 

Industrial  Supervisor 

Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  Inc. 

208  State  Street 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Vallentyne,  H.  J. 

Superintendent 

Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

Brantford,  Ontario 
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Van  den  Broek,  Miss  Gertrude 
Supervisor    of   Training    of   the    Pre- 

School  Blind  Child 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
New  York  State  Depeirtment  of  Social 

Welfaire 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


W 


Walters,  George  G. 

Placement  Worker 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wartenberg,  Stanley 

Placement  Officer 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Watts,  L.  L. 

Executive  Secretary 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 

Watts,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Va. 


Weir,  Arthur  V. 
Business  Manager 
Canadian  National 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 


Institute  for  the 


Welch,  Miss  Mabel 
Executive  Secretary 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
236  West  Rayen  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wessborg,  Eric  S. 

Superintendent 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 

the  Blind 
814  Houghton  Avenue,  W.  S.,  Saginaw, 

Mich. 

tHonorary  life  member 


Westerman,  S.  E. 

Social  Worker 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 

316  East  Jefferson  Avenue 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Whinery,  Dr.  S.  M. 

Principal 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wilcox,  Miss  Hazel  L. 
Vice-President  Alumnae  of  Batavia 
19  Clay  Street 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Wilkins,  Miss  Jennie  R. 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 

the  Blind 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 

Welfare 
75  Lancaster  Street 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A. 
State  Worker  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Winsworth,  Miss  Mabel  J. 
Case  Work  Secretary 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
2275  East  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wise,  G.  E. 

Placement  Agent 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 

Wood,  J.  S. 

Home  Teacher 

State  Department  of  Education 

3005  Smith  Tower 

Seattle,  Wash. 

tWood,  L.  M. 

President 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 
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fWoodbury,  Miss  Mary 
515  Vermilion  Street 
Danville,  111. 

Worcester  County  Association  for  the 

Blind 
53  Elm  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Worden,  Jarvis  C. 

Supervisor 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

Room  13,  State  House 

Providence,  R.  I. 

t  Honorary  life  member 


Worts,  Miss  E.  Grace 

Recording     Secretary     for      National 

Council 
Canadian   National   Institute  ^f or  ""the 

Blind 
186  Beverley  Street 
Toronto,  2,  Ontario 

Wrench,  F.  A. 

Field  Agent 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va. 


ADDENDA 

Best,  Doyle 

Superintendent 

Tenessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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PROGRAM 

SEVENTEENTH  BIENNIAL 

CONVENTION 

of 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Royal  York  Hotel  Toronto,  Canada 

June  28  to  July  2,  1937 


EXECUTIVE 


L.  L.  Watts,  President: 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

A.  C.  Ellis,  First  Vice-President: 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Second  Vice-President: 

Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary-General: 

Executive  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Treasurer: 

Editor  and  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENTERTAINMENT 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 

A.  V.  Weir,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

Harris  Turner,  Chairman 
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Major  E.  Flexman 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper 


RESOLUTIONS 

A.  G.  CowGiLL,  Chairman 


CD.  Chadwick 
G.  E.  Wise 


D.  J.  Uhlman 
Jarvis  C.  Worden 


NECROLOGY 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Chairman 


G.  E.  Pollard 
Miss  Edna  Stainton 


E.  M.  DOWLING 


AUDITING 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman 


Miss  Marjorie  Hooper 


EXHIBITS 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Chairman  A.  V.  Weir,  Co-Chairman 

Miss.  Victoria  I.  Cervantes,  Assistant  Chairman 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker 

Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Ellis  Miss  Bessie  M.  Scott 

Robert  Lambert  M.  I.  Tynan 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer  Jarvis  C.  Worden 


A.  E.  Septinelli 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Chairman 

John  L.  Beck 
John  H.  Meader 


A.  G.  CoWGILL 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 


PLACEMENT 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman 


Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Vice-Chairman 
G.  E.  Wise 


John  A.  Kratz 
C.  L.  Broun 


MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 

W.  E.  Bartram,  Chairman 


Eugene  Morgret,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder 
Murray  B.  Allen 
E.  F.  Costigan 
C.  D.  Chadwick 


E.  S.  Molineaux 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Quinan 
William  H.  McCarthy 
D.  M.  Coleman 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  28 

7:00  P.M.  CONVENTION  OPENING  BANQUET  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME  AND  FORMAL  OPENING  OF  CON- 
VENTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS : 

Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  President,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

MUSICAL  selections  by   1937  graduates  and   senior 
students  of  the  Ontario  School  for  Blind. 

PIANO  SELECTIONS  by  Charlcs  Duff,  A.C.C.O. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  29 

9:00  A.M.     POLICIES  and  practices  of  the  federal  security 

BOARD  IN  ADMINISTERING  AID  TO  THE  BLIND : 

Frank    Bane,    Executive    Director,    Federal    Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9:30  A.M.     discussion  of  mr.  bane's  paper: 

Merle  E.  Frampton,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York 

N.  Y. 

9:45  A.M.     how  Missouri  cares  for  its  blind: 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Byder,  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

10 :30  to  BUSINESS  session. 

12:00  GROUP     ORGANIZATION     AND     ELECTION     OF     BOARD     OF 

DIRECTORS. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  29 

GROUP  meetings: 
2:00  to  Administrative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-wide, 

5:00  P.M.  County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind,  Administrative 
Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the, 
Blind,  Administrative  Heads  of  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and 
Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 

HALL  "A"  CONVENTION  FLOOR 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  COLLEGE  TRAINED  BLIND? 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WHAT  ATTITUDE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TOWARD  STRIKES  IN 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS? 

Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

EFFECTS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ON  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOY- 
ING THE  BLIND : 

John  L.  Beck,  Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  THE  BLIND : 

W.  J.  Adickes,  Field  Officer,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Teachers  in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for 

the  Blind. 

DR.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman 
Miss  Violet  L.  Pogue,  Secretary 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  29 

HALL  "B",  CONVENTION  FLOOR 

the  value  of  a  talking  book  machine : 
Eleanor  G.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

aims  and  objects  of  the  ontario  school  for  the 

BLIND : 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for 
the  Bhnd,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

****** 


Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for  the 
Bhnd,  and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for 
the  Seeing, 

S.  C.  Swift,  LL.D.,  Chairman  and  Secretary 


HALL  "C",  CONVENTION  MEZZANINE  FLOOR 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TALKING  BOOK  ON  LIBRARY 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

Carl  Christensen,  Assistant  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

THE  PLACE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  HAND-COPIED  BOOKS  IN 
LIBRARY  work: 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Director  of  Braille,  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

the  influence  of  the  home  teacher  in  our  library 

activities  : 

Discussion  led  by  Chairman. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  29 

Administrative  Heads  of  Public  School  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight  Saving  Classes, 
and  Officers  and  Agents  of  Organizations  engaged  in 
Work  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation  of 
Vision. 

Miss  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Secretary 

HALL  "D",  CONVENTION  MEZZANINE  FLOOB 

A  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER: 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller,  Secretary,  Ontario  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Department,  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,   Canada. 

HOW  MAY  WE  better  INFORM  PHYSICIANS  AND  EDU- 
CATORS OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONSERVATION  OF 

VISION  classes: 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VALUE  OF  PUBLICITY  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS: 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Work  for  Children,  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers  Other 
than  Home  Teachers  doing  Work  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Adaline  Ruenzi,  Chairman 
Miss  Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Secretary 

CLUB  ROOM— MAIN  MEZZANINE  FLOOR 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  HOME  TEACHING: 

Miss  Isabel  Scott,  In  Charge,  Social  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Services,  Newfoundland  Division,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  29 

SPIRITUALITY    AND    RELIGION    AS    A    MOTIVATING   FORCE 
IN  BRAILLE  READING: 

Miss  Irene  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

THE  MOST  effective  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BRAILLE: 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Bhnd,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


8:00  P.M.      FRIENDSHIP  LEAGUES  FOR  THE  BLIND! 

W.  G.  Holmes,  President  and  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company,  Monsey,  New  York. 

8:30  P.M.    motion  PICTURES. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30 

9:00  A.M.      FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  blind: 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:15  A.M.      REPORT  OF  RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES: 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Director  of  Braille,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9:30  A.M.  report  of  the  American  foundation  for  the  blind: 
R.  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:45  A.M.  report  of  the  john  milton  society  for  the  blind: 
Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  General  Secretary, 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10:00  A.M.      REPORT  OF  the  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY: 

Francis  C.  Stifler,  Secretary  in  Charge,  Blind  Depart- 
ment, American  Bible  Society,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10:15  A.M.      REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE: 

Ralph  H.  Campbell,  Chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30 

10:30  A.M.     REPORT  of  the  work  in  Hawaii: 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lee,  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  for 
the  Bhnd,  Honolulu,  T.H,  '■ 

10:45  A.M.     report  from  the  committee  on  placement: 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary? 
Penna.  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

•)(■      *      -if      •)(■      -X-      ■)«■ 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  host  organization,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  has  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
members  and  escorts,  the  following  tours: — 
Tour  No.  1 — Visit  to  representative  cafeterias,  can- 
teens, cigar  stands  and  newsstands  operated  by  the 
Placement  Department  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Tour  No.  2 — ^ Visit  to  the  broom,  brush,  basket,  apron 
and  dress  factories,  women's  residence,  the  Blindcraft 
shop  and  service  departments  of  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  National  Office  and 
Ontario  Division. 

Tour  No.  3 — General  sight-seeing  tour  of  Toronto, 
to  include  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  residence  for  blind  women,  Blindcraft  shop  and 
National  Office. 

N.B. — To  facilitate  transportation  and  other  arrange- 
ments will  each  person  please  advise  the  Con- 
vention Registration  Desk  before  1  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, June  29th,  for  which  Tour  they  wish  to 
register. 
Buses  for  each  Tour  will  be  clearly  marked  with  Tour 
numbers  as  above  and  will  leave  the  front  entrance  of 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  promptly  at  2  p.m..  Daylight 
Saving  Time. 

9:30  P.M.     DANCE  IN  banquet  hall 

Commencing  at  9:30  p.m.  Special  Dance  Orchestra 
and  Wandering  Russian  Musicians. 

Dinner,  Wednesday  Special  Entertainment 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  1 

9:00  A.M.     PUBLIC  relations  in  work  for  the  blind: 

ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW: 

W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary  General,  National  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England. 

9:20  A.M.     Canadian  point  of  view: 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  The  Cana- 
dian National  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

9:40  A.M.     American  point  of  view: 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
10:00  to 
10 :30  discussion. 

10:30  to 

12 :00  business  session. 

report  from  the  auditing  committee  : 

Alfred  Allen,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley 

Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE : 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman,  Principal,  Iowa  School 
of  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

nomination  and  election  of  officers. 


GROUP  MEETINGS : 

2 :00  to  Administrative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation-Wide 

5:00  P.M.  or  State- Wide  work  for  the  Blind,  and  Professional 
Staff  Members  of  such  Agencies  not  Otherwise  Provided 
for  in  Any  Professional  Group. 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  Chairman 
W.  E.  Bartram,  Secretary 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  1 

HALL  "A",  CONVENTION  FLOOR 

2:00  to  OCCUPATIONAL  WELFARE  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  PRACTISED 

5:00  P.M.      IN  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
INST.  FOR  THE  BLIND : 

M.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  Western  Division, 
The  Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the  BHnd,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  BLIND: 

Kathryn  C.  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Arthur  Sun- 
shine Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 

LEISURE  TIME    ACTIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY: 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

PERSONNEL  STANDARDS: 

Roma  S.  Cheek,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 


Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind. 
C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
F.  A.  Wrench,  Secretary 

HALL  "B",  CONVENTION  FLOOR 

Discussion  Leader:  Roy  N.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
in  Guidance  and  Personnel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

qualifications  OF  A  PLACEMENT  AGENT : 

G.  E.  Wise,  Placement  Agent,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  1 

TRAINING  OF  STAND  OPERATORS: 

Douglas  Strong,  Supervisor  of  Placement  Adminis- 
tration, Ontario  Division,  The  Canadian  National  Inst, 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

vocational  outlook  for  the  rlind  : 
John    A.    Kratz,     Chief    Vocational    Rehabilitation, 
Department    of   the    Interior,    Office    of   Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WHY  placement: 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

*     *     *     *     *     * 

2 :00  to         Administrative  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School 
5:00  P.M.     Classes  for  the  Blind. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 
J.  C.  Lysen,  Secretary 

HALL  "C",  CONVENTION  MEZZANINE  FLOOR 

Discussion  Leader:  R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent, 
Illinois   School  for   the   Blind,   Jacksonville,    Illinois. 

perplexities  of  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and  Others 

Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the  Blind  by  ahy  Process. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Secretary 

HALL  "D",  CONVENTION  MEZZANINE  FLOOR 

Preparation  and  publication  of  a  style  book  establishing 
uniformity  in  writing  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  1 

Two,  based  upon  the  handbook  "revised  and  edited 
jointly  by  the  American  and  British  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type,  1932,  annotated  with  notes  together 
with  a  list  of  words  for  the  guidance  of  stereotypers, " 
from  the  Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress 1936. 

Desirability  of  standardization  in  workmanship  and 
materials  used  by  the  presses  in  the  manufacture  of 
Braille  and  Moon  books  for  the  Government,  the  objec- 
tive being  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standard 
possible  both  in  workmanship  and  material. 

Maintenance  of  the  standard  size  of  page  and  volume 
now  used  by  the  American  presses  for  literature  in 
Grade  Two,  interpointed,  to  include  discussions  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  readers  of  holding  the 
thickness  of  the  volumes  to  a  maximum  of  about  200 
pages. 

Does  the  future  popularity  of  literature  on  sound  repro- 
duction records  justify  the  presses  in  retrenchment  of 
the  progressive  program  they  have  always  carried  on 
for  the  advancement  of  the  craft  and  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  high  standards  of  workmanship .^^ 

Advisability  of  investigating  the  effect  of  the  Talking 
book  on  the  reading  of  raised  print. 

Discussion  of  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  brought  up 
by  members  of  the  section. 


8:00  P.M.      REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURING  AND 
MARKETING : 

W.  E.  Bartram,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9:00  P.M.      REPORT  FROM  THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE   COMMITTEE: 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman,  Lawyer,  New  York 
City. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  2 

9:00  A.M.      BUSINESS  SESSION. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE : 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Chairman,  Executive  Secretary, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  GROUP  MEETINGS. 
REPORT  FROM  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE : 

A.  G.  CowGiLL,  Chairman,  Principal,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

10:30  A.M.      INVITATIONS  and  selection  of  THE  NEXT  CONVENTION 
CITY. 

11:30  A.M.      INSTALLATION  OF  officers. 

Adjournment 


iC  LIB] 
v-m\Kj:yiOt^  department      < 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

MONDAY,  JULY  10,  1939,  6:00  P.  M. 
OPENING  BANQUET 

The  18th  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  BHnd  opened  with  a  formal  banquet  under  the  auspices  of  the  Braille- 
Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

During  the  serving  of  the  dinner,  Mexican  players  from  Casa  la  Golondrina 
Cafe,  Los  Angeles,  presented  a  delightful  musical  serenade. 

The  entire  assembly,  lead  by  MR.  frank  geiger,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
with  MRS.  GEIGER  at  the  piano,  arose  and  sang  ''The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
MISS  GENEVIEVE  WILEY,  Pasadena,  California,  blind  soloist  and  music  teacher, 
and  MR.  JOSEPH  LEONARD,  Los  Angeles,  blind  pianist,  entertained  with  several 
vocal  and  instrumental  selections. 

COLONEL  RUPERT  HUGHES,  noted  novelist,  short  story  writer,  and  humorist, 
served  as  Toastmaster,  introducing  the  speakers  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome — j.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manage 
ing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Host.    (See  page  26). 

Address  of  Welcome — the  honorable  fletcher  bowron.  Mayor, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.    (See  page  27). 

Response — colonel  l.  l.  watts.  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Com' 
mission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  and  Past  President,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.   (See  page  27) . 

Address  of  Welcome — walter  chambers.  Personnel  Director,  State 
Relief  Administration,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  representing  THE 
honorable  culbert  l.  OLSON,  Governor  of  Cahfornia.  (See 
page  28). 

Response — colonel  e.  a.  baker.  Managing  Director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada;  and  First 
Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
(See  page  29). 

President's  Address — a.  c.  ellis.  Superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  President,  American  As' 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd.    (See  page  29) . 

A  most  pleasant  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment  was  the  presentation 
of  leis  to  colonel  hughes  and  president  ellis  by  miss  dolores  quinto, 
Honolulu,  delegate  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Two  poems,  one  written  especially  for  the  occasion,  were  read  by  the 
author,  MR.  burr  Mcintosh.    (See  pages  31'32). 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  president  ellis  declared  the  18th 
Biennial  Convention  formally  opened,  and  announced  the  first  general  ses' 
sion  would  begin  at  9:00  a.m.,  Tuesday. 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  11,  1939,  9:00  A.  M.— 12:00  M. 

INTER-AGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  first  general  session  of  the  18th  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Associa' 
tion  was  opened  with  community  singing  led  by  MR.  EARL  HOUK,  Adjudicator 
for  the  Blind  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  accompanied  by 
MR.  GLYNN  SMITH,  also  of  Los  Angeles.  A  high  point  of  the  singing  was 
the  revival  of  the  "A.A.W.B.  Song"  (See  page  275)  first  introduced  at  the 
1923  Convention. 

Telegrams  expressing  good  wishes  to  the  Convention  were  read  from 
MR.  J.  S.  GANEY,  Talladega,  Ala.,  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  MR.  JULIUS  JONAS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  ELLIS  announced  the  resignation  on  July  5th  of  MRS.  MARY  E. 
RYDER,  St.  Louis,  as  SecretaryGeneral,  and  the  election  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  MISS  marjorie  s.  hooper,  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Secretary-General 
Protempore  for  the  duration  of  the  Convention. 

The  PRESIDENT  directed  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  following 
provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association: 

"article  V,  SECTION  1 — There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  sixteen  Direc- 
tors the  authority  to  govern  this  Association  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
formed." 

Under  this  authority,  and  in  order  to  expedite  the  orderly  procedure  of  the 
Convention,  MR.  ELLIS  reported  that  the  board  of  directors,  at  a  meeting 
July  10,  1939,  had  instructed  him  to  announce  at  the  first  general  session  of 
the  Convention  Tuesday  morning  that: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  require  that  all  resolutions, 
recommendations  embodied  in  reports  and  papers,  and  any  motions  com- 
mitting the  Association  on  matters  of  policy,  be  submitted  in  writing, 
properly  signed,  not  later  than  noon  Thursday,  July  13th,  to  the  Chair- 
man or  Secretary  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  for  such  action  as  that 
Committee  may  see  fit." 

The  formal  program  for  the  session  was  then  presented.  In  introducing  the 
speakers  and  papers,  president  ellis  stated  that  an  effort  had  been  made 
in  preparing  the  programs  of  the  general  sessions  to  schedule  related  papers 
by  experts  in  the  form  of  panel  discussions  on  major  pressing  problems  in 
work  for  the  blind  today.  He  further  advised  that,  in  order  to  save  time, 
the  general  sessions  would  not  be  thrown  open  for  discussion,  but  that  the 
group  meetings  of  the  various  sections  had  been  so  arranged  that  informal 
discussions  could  be  held  between  the  persons  most  interested  in  problems 
raised  in  the  papers. 
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The  papers  presented  at  this  session  were  Hsted  under  the  general  head' 

ing  of  "INTER'AGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND,"  as  follows: 

Why  a  State  Agency  for  the  Blind — dr.  roma  sawyer  cheek. 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    (See  page  33). 

Aid  to  the  Blind,  Services  to  the  Blind,  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation— ROBERT  w.  beasley.  Regional  Representative,  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(See  page  37). 

A  Discussion  of  Section  1002,  of  Title  X,  of  the  Social  Securl 
TY  Act — DR.  NEWEL  PERRY,  Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali' 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (See  page  46) . 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Placement)  for  the  Blind,  with 
Reference  to  the  Relationships  between  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Agencies — c.  l.  broun.  Supervisor  of  Employment  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (See  page  50). 

Recent  Legislative  Trends  in  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Prob' 
lems  they  Present — Robert  b.  irwin.  Executive  Director,  Ameri' 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (See  page  56). 

The  meeting,  on  motion  duly  seconded,  then  recessed  to  the  park  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  Convention  photograph  was  taken. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  11,  1939,  8:00  P.  M. 

EFFORTS  AT  COOPERATION  IN  WORK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  session  was  opened  by  announcing  the  results  of  the  elections  for 
the  next  four  years  in  the  various  sections  of  the  vocational  division  : 

Section  1 — Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  nation-wide  or  state- 
wide wor\  for  the  blind,  and  professional  staff  members  of 
such  agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  any  professional 
group. 

COLONEL  L.  L.  WATTS,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Com- 
mission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. — MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS. 

M.  I.  TYNAN,  Field  Agent,  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education,  Voca' 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. — permanent  chairman. 

MRS.  e.  t.  holmes.  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Com' 
mission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — permanent 
secretary. 
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Section  2 — Administrative  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county,  and 
local  wor\  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  wor\shops 
and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads  of 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  members  of  technical  staffs  of  work- 
shops and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

R.  V.  CHANDLER,  Superintendeyit,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  Calif. — member  of  board  of  directors. 

R.  V.  chandler.  Superintendent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  Calif. — permanent  chairman. 

FORREST  kuhns.  Executive  Secretary,  Wichita  School  and 
Shop  for  the  Blind,  Wichita,  Kansas — permanent  secretary. 

Section  3 — Placement  agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind. 

C.  L.  BROUN,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. — member  of  board  of 
directors. 

FRANK  A.  WRENCH,  Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. — permanent  CHAIR' 

MAN. 

J.  d.  smith.  Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
Adult  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — permanent  secretary. 

Section  4 — Home  teachers  for  the  blind  and  social  wor\ers  other  than 
home  teachers  doing  wor\  for  the  blind. 

miss  m.arie  busch.  Home  Teacher,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. — ■ 
permanent  secretary. 

Section  5 — Lay  group. 

benjamin  berinstein.  New  York,  N.  Y. — member  of  board 
OF  directors. 

benjamin  berinstein.  New  York,  N.  Y. — permanent 
chairman. 

miss  marjorie  s.  hooper,  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. — permanent  secretary. 

Through  a  misunderstanding.  Section  4  of  the  Vocational  Division  failed 
to  elect  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Permanent  Chairman,  and 
the  president  requested  that  the  group  reassemble  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  elections. 

MR.  j.  C.  LYSEN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Faribault,  Minn.,  then  read 
the  Progress  Report  of  the  Joint  Findings  Committee  (See  page  62). 
MR.  berinstein,  seconded  by  miss  foley,  moved  that  the  report  be  received. 
Motion  passed  unanimously. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committees 
OF  the  A.A.I.B.  and  A.A.W.B.  (See  page  67)  were  then  read  by  MR.  A.  v. 
weir,  Toronto,  Canada,  colonel  baker  moved  that  these  Minutes  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Convention  and  filed.  This  motion,  seconded  by  colonel 
WATTS,  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  paper  A  New  Deal  for  the  Blind  in  the  Argentine  (See 
page  68)  by  DR.  M.  E.  frampton.  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu' 
cation  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  read  by  MR.  A.  G.  COWGILL, 
Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Over- 
brook,  Pa. 

MR.  benjamin  berinstein.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of  the  Com' 
mittee,  then  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  (See  page  71).  On  motion  of  mr.  latimer,  seconded  by  miss 
FOLEY,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  filed. 

COLONEL  watts  then  moved  a  recess  of  the  Convention  until  Wednesday 
morning,  July  12th,  at  9  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12,  1939,  9:00  A.  M.— 12:00  M. 

AN  INTEGRATED  STATE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  BLIND:  CALIFORNIA 

The  second  morning  session  of  the  Convention  convened  with  MR.  j.  C. 
LYSEN,  Earibault,  Minn.,  presiding  in  the  temporary  absence  of  PRESIDENT 
ELLIS. 

The  meeting  proceeded  immediately  with  the  published  program,  as 
follows : 

California's  Law  for  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  as  Administered  by 
THE  State  Social  Welfare  Department — mrs.  e.  clair  oveR' 
holtzer.  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Sacramento,  Calif.    (See  page  76) . 

The  Administration  of  California's  Law  to  the  Needy  Blind 
FROM  A  Medical  and  Scientific  Point  of  View,  in  the  Light 
OF  Ophthalmology — dr.  w.  a.  pettit.  Consulting  Ophthalmolo- 
gist, Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Sacramento,  Calif.    (See  page  80) . 

A  New  Frontier — r.  v.  chandler.  Superintendent,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Adult  BHnd,  Oakland,  CaHf.    (See  page  86). 

Home  Teaching  and  Library  Work  in  California — miss  kate  m. 
FOLEY,  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
(See  page  90). 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. — Its  Inception,  Expansion, 
AND  Objective — j.  robert  atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Manag- 
ing Director,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    (See  page  94) . 
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The  Coordination  of  State  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  Calp 
FORNIA — DR.  R.  S.  FRENCH,  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  CaHf.    (See  page  100). 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  third  paper,  the  PRESIDENT  returned  to 
the  meeting  and  resumed  the  Chair.  Following  the  completion  of  the  regU' 
lar  program  for  the  session,  it  was  requested  from  the  floor  that  the  address 
by  PRESIDENT  ELLIS  to  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club  earlier  in  the  rriorn' 
ing  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  Proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Accord' 
ingly,  MR.  BERINSTEIN,  seconded  by  COLONEL  watts,  moved  that  the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL  be  instructed  to  include  this  paper  in  the  Proceedings. 
(See  page  274). 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  was  recessed  until  8  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12,  1939,  8:00  P.  M. 

On  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  president  ellis  announced  that  he  was 
turning  the  Chair  over  to  colonel  l.  l.  watts,  Richmond,  Va.,  who  would 
preside  at  the  ceremonies  for  presentation  of  the  award  FOR  MERITORIOUS 

SERVICE. 

COLONEL  WATTS  announced  that  after  serious  consideration  and  thought, 
and  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  biennial  award  to  worthy 
workers  for  the  blind  had  been  established  as  a  permanent  custom  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers   for  the   Blind   under  the   name  of  the 

"SHOTWELL    memorial    AWARD    FOR    MERITORIOUS    SERVICE,"    SUch    award    tO 

consist  of  an  appropriate  Scroll  and  Medal. 

Two  awards  were  made  this  year:  one  to  MR.  H.  R.  LATIMER,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  past- 
President  of  the  Workers  Association  and  for  fifty  years  an  outstanding 
worker  for  the  blind;  the  other  to  MR.  CHARLES  w.  holmes,  Hingham,  Mass., 
also  a  past'President  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  a  man  who  has  given  many  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  work  for  the  blind  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

MR.  LATIMER  was  presented  with  the  Scroll  of  Honor  (See  page  102)  in 
the  name  of  the  Association  by  Miss  KATE  FOLEY,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (See  page  103)  by  colonel  e.  a.  baker, 
Toronto,  Canada.  To  both,  he  responded  with  grateful  words  of  appreciation. 
(See  pages  103404) .  To  MRS.  latimer  was  presented  a  basket  of  fifty  red 
roses  by  MRS.  A.  C.  ELLIS,  Louisville,  Ky.    (See  page  105). 

The  award  to  MR.  holmes,  now  seriously  ill,  was  presented  to  him  in 
absentia  by  colonel  baker.  (See  page  108).  MR.  f.  b.  ierardi,  Boston,  Mass., 
Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee,  received  the  award  in  MR.  holmes'  name. 
(On  July  28th,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Medal  and  Scroll  (See  pages 
109--111)  was  made  to  MR.  holmes  at  his  home  in  the  presence  of  several 
workers  for  the  blind  and  friends  of  many  years.  At  that  time,  flowers  were 
also  presented  to  MRS.  holmes.) 
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On  completing  the  awards  of  merit,  colonel  watts  turned  the  meeting 
back  to  PRESIDENT  ELLIS  who  proceeded  with  the  formal  program,  as  follows: 

A  League  of  Friendly  Visitors  to  the  Blind — walter  g.  holmes. 
President  and  Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for 
the  BUnd,  Monsey,  N.  Y.    (See  page  111). 

Blindness  as  an  Adequate  Expression  '  of  Anxiety — dr.  t.  d. 
CUTSFORTH,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  (See  page  113). 

Pygmalion — dr.  lloyd  c.  douglas,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

At  the  request  of  MR.  ELLIS,  MiSS  irene  e.  jones.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
read  an  original  poem.  Resignation  Triumphant.    (See  page  115). 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  was  recessed  until  Thursday  morn- 
ing, at  9:00  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  1939,  9:00  A.  M.— 12:00  M. 
LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  third  morning  session  opened  with  president  ellis  in  the  Chair. 
MR.  earl  houk  led  a  short  community  sing,  with  MR.  glynn  smith  at 
the  piano. 

In  presenting  the  speakers  for  the  meeting,  MR.  ellis  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  papers  related  to  "literature  for  the  blind." 
Speaking  briefly,  he  pointed  out  that  vast  sums  of  money,  both  from  Govern' 
ment  and  private  sources,  are  now  being  spent  annually  on  this  one  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind  alone,  and  that  there  was  great  need  of  coordination  of 
efforts  between  the  various  agencies  in  the  field  to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
expensive  duplications  and  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  and 
facilities  now  available.  In  order  that  some  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
might  be  brought  before  the  Convention  for  consideration,  the  following  papers 
were  presented: 

Embossed  Books,  Talking  Book  Records,  and  Talking  Book 
Machines  for  the  Blind — Federal  Contribution  to  the  CuL' 
TURAL  Welfare  of  the  Blind — m.  a.  Roberts,  Director,  Project, 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  page  117). 

The  Library  and  the  Blind — mrs.  carol  i.  alderson,  California 
State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  and  Chairman,  American  Library 
Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind.  (See  page  123). 

A  Survey  of  the  Reading  Interests  of  the  Blind — mrs.  margaret 
riddell,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and 
Member,  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind.    (See  page  128). 
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Report  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Transcribing  Activities — miss 
ALICE  ROHRBACK,  Director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross;  and 
Ass-istant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.    (Seepage  134). 

Before  turning  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  biennium,  president 
ELLIS  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  present  board  of  directors— 
the  first  such  Board  to  act  under  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws — to  pre- 
sent a  formal  report  to  the  Association.  (See  page  137).  On  the  reading  of 
the  report,  MR.  Atkinson,  duly  seconded,  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted 
by  this  Convention  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  meeting.  Motion 
carried. 

president  ELLIS,  as  Chairman  of  the  J\[ominatiyig  Committee  (consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association),  then  placed 
in  nomination  the  names  of  the  following  five  people  as  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  next  biennium: 

colonel  e.  a.  baker,  Toronto,  Canada — President 

peter  j.  salmon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1st  Vice-President 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 2nd  Vice-President 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Winnetka,  111. — Secretary-General 

F.  b.  ierardi,  Boston,  Mass. — Treasurer 

COLONEL  WATTS  seconded  the  motion  of  nomination.  MR.  HENRY 
jacobsen,  seconded  by  MR.  franklin  dean,  moved  that  the  nominations  be 
closed.  Motion  carried.  The  above-named  gentlemen  were  thereupon  elected 
to  office  for  the  next  two  years. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  recessed  until  8  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  1939,  8:00  P.  M. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  president  ellis.  In  presenting  the 
speakers  for  the  evening,  MR.  ellis  stated  that,  while  it  had  been  impossible 
to  put  a  name  to  a  panel  program  for  the  session,  there  was  a  subtle  rela- 
tionship between  the  topics  for  discussion  which  he  felt  sure  would  be  forcibly 
apparent.    The  topics  and  speakers  were  as  follows: 

The  Problem  of  the  Blind  Beggar — h.  r.  latimer.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(See  page  138). 

History  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind — c.  c.  kleber. 
Manager,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (See  page  144). 

The  Need  for  Standards  in  Work  for  the  Blind — dr.  harry  best. 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 
(See  page  147). 

Professional  Objectives  in  Serving  the  Blind — Murray  b.  allen. 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.    (See  page  153). 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Friday 
morning  at  9:00  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  14,  1939,  9:00  A.  M.— 12:00  M. 
FINAL  BUSINESS  SESSION 

On  opening  the  meeting,  president  ellis  announced  that,  if  there  were 
no  objections  from  the  Convention,  all  reports  would  be  accepted  and  pub' 
lished  in  the  Proceedings.    This  suggestion  met  the  approval  of  those  present. 

The  following  reports  from  agencies  and  organizations  for  the  blind 
were  read: 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — robert  b. 
IRWIN,  Executive  Director,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (See  page  159). 

Report  of  the  Territorial  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind — mrs.  grace  c.  hamman,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
(See  page  165). 

Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society — ralph  w.  bayless,  Pacific 
District  Secretary,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    (See  page  167). 

Report  of  the  John  Milton  Society — dr.  l.  b.  chamberlain.  General 
Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (See  page  169). 

The  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  (See  page  173)  was  pre- 
sented by  colonel  l.  l.  watts.  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Richmond,  Va. 
In  this  connection,  PRESIDENT  ELLIS  stated  that  the  A.A.W.B.  Legislative 
Committee  had  been  working  in  cooperation  with  that  of  the  A.A.LB.  and 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  MR.  ELLIS  further  pointed  out 
that  this  Convention  had  approved  at  its  meeting  Tuesday  night,  July  11th 
(See  page  5)  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committees  of  the  two  Associations  that  "The  present  Legislative  Committees 
of  the  A.A.LB.  and  the  A.A.W.B.  function  coordinately,  and  that  there 
be  added  to  the  present  membership  of  the  two  Legislative  Committees  the 
President  and  Secretaries  of  the  two  Associations.'' 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Winnetka,  111.,  then  read 
an  abbreviated  summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  (See  page  173). 
MR.  BERINSTEIN  moved,  seconded  by  dr.  owens,  that  the  report  in  full  be 
accepted  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  with  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 
Motion  passed. 

The  president  announced  a  paid-up  membership  in  the  Association  of 
278  as  of  July  14,  1939.  He  also  reported  that  117  members  had  registered 
at  the  Convention,  together  with  131  guests,  not  counting  local  people  who 
attended  meetings  but  did  not  register. 

The  Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee  (See  page  176)  was  then 
read  by  MRS.  jeanne  e.  chapman.  Chairman,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Upon  the 
reading  of  this  report,  the  Convention  arose  and  observed  one  minute  of 
silence  in  tribute  to  those  who  have  passed  beyond. 

The  president  reported  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  in  regard 
to    establishing    the    Shotwell    Memorial    Award    for    Meritorious    Service, 
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together  with  a  permanent  trust  fund  for  financing  such  awards  to  worthy- 
workers  in  our  field.  He  further  stated  that  the  BOARD  OF  directors  had 
created  a  permanent  Board  of  Trustees,  with  MR.  F.  B.  ierardi,  Boston,  Mass., 
as  Chairman,  to  increase  and  manage  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund.  At  this 
time,  the  president  announced  his  appointment  of  MR.  stetson  K.  RYAN, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  colonel  l.  l.  watts,  Richmond,  Va.,  as  the  two 
other  members  of  the  Trusteeship. 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Toronto,  Canada,  then 
presented  the  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  as  read  by  mr.  s.  m. 
GREEN,  Secretary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  presenting  the  resolutions,  colonel 
baker  announced  that  the  Resolutions  Committee  had  carefully  studied 
all  resolutions  referred  to  it  for  consideration  to  make  sure  that  none  was 
in  conflict  with  either  the  Constitution  and  ByLaws,  or  with  welbestablished 
customs  of  the  Association.  The  resolutions,  with  the  motions  of  adoption, 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  wishes  to  express  its  most 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  unvarying  and  far-reaching  kindness  of 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  who  has  been  host  to  the 
Convention  and  has  provided  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of 
the  delegates  to  this  fair  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

2.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  also  extends  its  thanks  to 
Mayor  Bowron  and  his  associates,  who  have  given  us  such  a  cordial 
welcome. 

3.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Association  also  extends  its  cordial  thanks 
to  the  Biltmore  Management  for  the  comfort  and  capable  service 
extended  to  our  delegates. 

4.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  gives  its  very  sincere  thanks 
to  the  newspapers  for  their  unfailing  attention  and  careful  record' 
ing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

5.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Association  wishes  to  express  its  deep 
appreciation  of  the  thoughtful  help  and  aid  given  to  members  by  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  during  the  entire  Convention. 

colonel  BAKER,  seconded  by  dr.  owens,  m^oved  that  Resolutions  1-4  be 
adopted  as  read.  MR.  SALMON  moved  to  amend  the  motion  to  include  Resolu- 
tion 5.    In  this  form,  the  motion  was  unanimously  voted. 

6.  Vs/hereas,  Dr.  M.  A.  Roberts,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  BUnd, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  stated  in  his  paper  presented  at  this 
Convention  that  out  of  14,566  readers  of  embossed  books  only  8,000 
can  read  grade  2  Braille;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  said  paper  that  since  the  adoption  of 
Standard  English  Braille  grade  2  practically  all  books  embossed  in 
Braille  for  the  Library  of  Congress  have  been  in  this  grade;  and 

Whereas,  6,566  Braille  readers  who  do  not  read  grade  2  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  Braille  books; 
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Be  It  Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
BHnd,  in  their  18th  Biennial  Convention  assembled,  that  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  be,  and  hereby  is,  requested  to  purchase  and  place  in  the 
distributing  libraries  suitable  titles  embossed  in  Braille  grade  IV2  to 
such  an  extent  as  he  may  deem  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Braille 
readers  who  do  not  read  grade  2. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  seconded  by  MR.  ATKINSON,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  voted  unanimously. 

7.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  approves  the  work  thus  far  done  by  its  Committee  on  Voca' 
tional  Guidance  as  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  July  11,  1939; 
that  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  as  now  constituted  is 
hereby  continued;  that  the  sum  of  $200  be  and  said  sum  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  be  used  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  in 
carrying  on  its  work  during  the  next  two  years,  and  that  the  President"] 
of  this  Association  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
negotiations  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  project  for  the  study  of  vocational 
guidance  of  blind  people,  with  the  Committees  on  Vocational  Guid' 
ance  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the  A. A. LB.  serving  as  an  advisory  com-  , 
mittee  to  the  project. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  seconded  by  MR.  ATKINSON,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.    Motion  passed. 

8.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  at  a  convention  assembled  this  14th  day  of  July,  1939, 
express  a  special  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  deaf 'blind  and  urge 
all  organi2,ations  for  the  blind  to  exercise  special  care  in  respect  to 
deaf-blind  in  their  areas,  making  certain  that  their  needs  are  under' 
stood  and  met  in  so  far  as  relief,  service,  and  other  provisions  are 
available  or  may  be  supplemented  to  meet  the  extra  handicap. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  seconded  by  colonel  watts,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.    Motion  voted  unanimously. 

9.  Whereas,  A  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  referred  to  as  H.R.  4927,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Jennings  Randolph,  provides  for  adequate  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  Pubhc  732,  passed 
by  the  74th  Congress,  June  20,  1936;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  appropriations  provided  for  by  H.R.  4927  would 
enable  the  States  to  establish  a  rehabilitation  program  for  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  business  and  industry;  Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  meeting  at  its  18th  Biennial  Convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
July  10-14,  1939,  go  on  record  in  favor  of  H.R.  4927,  and  its  Secre- 
tary wire  Congressman  Jennings  Randolph  and  President  Roosevelt 
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immediately,  advising  them  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Association 
and  requesting  them  to  do  all  that  is  within  their  power  to  have 
H.R.  4927  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

COLONEL  BAKER  moved,  seconded  by  MR.  latimer,  that  this  resolution  be 
accepted  by  the  Convention  and  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  appropriate  action.    Motion  voted. 

10.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  hereby  urges  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  modify  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  to  be  numbered 
Section  1007,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Each  State  shall  adopt  its  own  interpretation  of  the  words  'needy 
individuals  who  are  blind'  as  used  in  this  act.'' 

and  that  the  President  of  this  Association  is  instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  motion  to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

colonel  baker  moved,  seconded  by  colonel  watts,  that  this  resolution 
be  accepted  by  the  Convention  and  referred  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  Legis' 
lative  Committee  for  appropriate  action.    Motion  passed. 

11.  'Whereas,  It  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary  for  blind  persons  to 
have  the  assistance  of  a  guide  when  going  about  strange  cities;  and 

'Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  encouraged  the  railroads  to 
permit  a  blind  person  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  without  the  pay' 
ment  of  an  additional  fare;  and 

'Whereas,  There  is  a  material  difference  in  first  and  second'class 
fares;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  railroads  now  require  a  blind  person  to  pur- 
chase a  first'class  ticket  in  order  to  travel  with  a  guide  without  the 
payment  of  an  additional  fare,  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Act; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  A.A.W.B.,  in  convention  assembled,  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  railroad  companies  permit  a  blind  person  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  guide  upon  the  payment  of  one  fare  of  any 
published  tariff;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  A.A.W.B.  endorse  and  urge  the 
immediate  passage  of  H.R.  7134  which  requires  the  railroads  to  ex- 
tend the  one-fare  privilege  to  a  blind  person  paying  any  published 
tariff,  and  the  Secretary  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  passenger  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Congressman  Matthew  Merritt,  author  or  H.R.  7134. 

colonel  baker  moved  that  this  resolution  be  accepted  by  this  Convention, 
subject  to  reference  of  any  portion  of  it  requiring  legislative  attention  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
colonel  watts,  and  passed  unanimously. 
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12.  'Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  326,  June  16,  1939;  and 

Whereas,  Said  Joint  Resolution  contained  a  section  which  would 
jeopardize  the  employment  of  approximately  500  blind  persons  on 
W.P.A.  projects  throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  associations  for  the  blind,  through  their  legislative 
representatives,  took  such  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  inducing  the  Senate  Committee  and  Conference  Committee 
handling  this  legislation  in  the  Senate  to  delete  said  objectionable  sec' 
tion  and  thereby  enabled  blind  workers  to  continue  on  W.P.A. 
projects;   Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  meeting  in  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  1044, 
1939,  go  on  record  as  expressing  its  appreciation  to  the  various  associa' 
tions  for  the  blind  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  this  regard. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  seconded  by  MR.  BERINSTEIN,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.     Motion  passed  unanimously. 

13.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  wishes  to  express  its  hearty 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  those  railroads  which  have  given  the  ex' 
tension  of  one-fare  rates  to  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  has  permitted  many  to  attend  this  Convention  in  Los  Angeles 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  come,  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary- General  of  the  Association 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  various  passenger  associations  which  have 
given  this  rate. 

colonel   baker,   seconded  by  DR.   ov^/ens,   moved  the  adoption   of  this 
resolution.    Passed. 

14.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Association  also  wishes  to  express  its  very 
hearty  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  coach  and  passenger  busses 
which  have  given  reduced  fares  to  the  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  Secretary-General  is  requested  to  mail 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  secretaries  of  the  passenger,  coach,  and 
bus  organizations. 

colonel  baker,  duly  seconded,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Passed. 

15.  Whereas,  There  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  for  submission  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and 
Provinces,  a  uniform  statute  to  regulate  the  sale,  use,  and  possession 
of  dangerous  fireworks,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Unauthorized 
Sale,  Offering  for  Sale,  Giving  Away,  Use,  or  Possession  of  Fire 
works,"  a  copy  of  which  said  proposed  statute  is  attached  hereto 
and  by  reference  incorporated  herein  and  made  a  part  hereof;  Now, 
therefore, 
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Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  organi2,ation  hereby  approves  and  en' 
dorses  the  principle  of  state  regulation  of  the  sale,  use,  and  posses' 
sion  of  dangerous  fireworks,  and  approves  and  recommends  the  adop' 
tion  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  Provinces  of  the 
aforesaid  model  uniform  statute  prohibiting  the  unauthori2;ed  sale, 
use,  or  possession  of  fireworks  within  the  several  States  and  Provinces. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  seconded  by  MR.  ATKINSON,  moved  the  acceptance  of 
this  resolution,  with  reference  to  the  Legislative  Committee  for  any  action 
necessary.    Motion  carried. 

16.  Whereas,  There  are  throughout  the  country  many  blind  persons  who 
would  welcome  increased  opportunities  for  social  contacts  and  friend' 
ships;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  organi2;ation  which  has  as 
its  specific  purpose  and  objective  the  formation  of  such  friendly  per- 
sonal relations  between  the  blind  and  those  interested  in  their  wel' 
fare;  and 

Whereas,  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  read  at 
this  Convention  suggests  that  there  be  formed,  in  communities  where 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  persons,  leagues  of  friendly 
visitors  to  the  blind; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  endorses  the  proposed  leagues  of 
friendly  visitors  to  the  lonely  adult  blind,  and  urges  that  existing 
agencies  for  the  blind  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  this  movement. 

COLONEL  BAKER,  duly  seconded,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Passed. 

president  ELLIS  reported  that,  although  a  number  of  invitations  from 
cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  in  hand,  only  five  such  invitations 
sponsored  by  recogni2,ed  agencies  for  the  blind  had  been  received  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C. — sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Service  for  the  Blind;  District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind;  and  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault;  and  Division  ot  the  Blind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind;  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind;  and  Indiana  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — sponsored  by  the  Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind;  and 
Nebraska  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — sponsored  by  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  and  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

MR.  berinstein,  seconded  by  MR.  Atkinson,  moved  that  the  above  five 
invitations  presented  for  consideration  be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors. 
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and  that  the  board  of  directors  be  required  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
next  convention  city  before  September  1,  1940,  and  so  notify  the  member' 
ship.    Motion  duly  passed. 

PRESIDENT  ELLIS  then  declared  the  meeting  open  for  new  business.  There 
being  no  response  from  the  floor,  attention  was  turned  to  the  installation  of 
officers  for  the  next  biennium. 

Before  turning  the  gavel  over  to  the  newlyelected  President,  MR.  ELLIS 
extended  his  thanks  to  the  membership  for  their  cooperation  during  his  tenure 
of  office.  He  stated  that  his  main  efforts  while  President  had  been  directed 
towards  fostering  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  various  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  To  this  end,  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  had  been  created  in  cooperation  with  the  Instructors  Association 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  field.  In  addition,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Execu' 
tive  Committees  of  the  two  Associations  had  been  held  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  recommend  to  each  Association  that: 

1.  The  Legislative  Committees  of  the  A. A. LB.  and  the  A.A.W.B.  func- 
tion coordinately;  and 

2.  The  two  associations  consider  the  desirability  of  holding  a  concurrent 
convention  in  the  same  city  in  1942,  and  that  during  this  convention 
there  be  held  such  joint  meetings  as  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
two  Associations  may  deem  wise. 

MR.  ELLIS  expressed  gratification  that  the  Convention  had  approved  the 
action  of  both  the  Joint  Findings  Committee,  and  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  two  Associations.  The  retiring  president 
then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  the  president-elect. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  the  new  president,  colonel  e.  a.  baker,  'Managing 
Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada,  pre- 
sented the  other  officers  in  turn: 

PETER  J.  salmon.  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1st  vice-president. 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 2nd  vice-president. 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111. — secretary-general. 

F.  B.  lERARDi,  Editor  and  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Mass. — 
TREASURER  (re-elected) . 

On  motion  of  colonel  v^/atts,  seconded  by  DR.  owens,  the  Convention 
was  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER, 

SecretaryGeneral  Protempore 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECTIONAL 
MEETINGS 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

SECTION  1— HEADS    OF   RESIDENTIAL   AND    DAY    SCHOOL 

CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND— Robert  lambert.  Supers 
intendent,  Indiana  School  for  the  BHnd,  IndianapoHs,  Ind.; 
presiding : 

A  very  worth'while  meeting  of  Section  1,  Educational  Division,  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  11,  1939  with  eight  members  and  nine 
visitors  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  Permanent  Chairman  of  the  section, 
DR.  GABRIEL  FARRELL,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  superintendent  lambert  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  conducted  the  meeting. 

A  paper.  Vocational  Opportunities  as  Seen  by  an  Adult  Worker 
for  Which  Schools  Should  Prepare  their  Pupils  (See  page  183),  was 
presented  to  the  group  by  MRS.  GWEN  HARDIN,  Supervisor,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash.  Those  present 
informally  discussed  Mrs.  Hardin's  paper,  and  a  number  of  other  topics 
of  particular  interest  to  the  group. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  such  round'table  discussions  as  a 
part  of  Workers  Conventions  were  of  much  benefit  to  the  superintendents 
and  supervisors  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  lysen.  Permanent  Secretary. 


SECTION  2— TEACHERS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  AND  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND— s.  m.  whinery. 
Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Permanent  Chairman: 

An  excellent  meeting  of  Section  2,  Educational  Division,  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  13,  1939,  with  approximately  thirty  people  present, 
a  large  number  of  them  guests.  The  Chairman  acted  as  Secretary,  in  the 
absence  of  Miss  violet  l.  pogue.  Summit,  N.  J.,  Permanent  Secretary  of 
the  section. 

Two  papers  were  presented  to  the  group: 

How  TO  Use  the  New  Braille  Dictionary — w.  e.  allen.  Superin- 
tendent, Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas.  (See  page  187). 

The  Talking  Book  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind — dr.  berthold 
lowenfeld.  Talking  Book-Education  Project,  American  Founda' 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (See  page  189). 
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General  discussions  of  these  papers  took  place,  as  well  as  round-table 
discussions  of  other  problems  of  serious  interest  to  the  group.  Of  special 
note,  was  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  Braille  dictionary  and  housing  case 
referred  to  in  Mr.  allen's  paper. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  WHINERY,  Permanent  Chairman. 

SECTION  3-HEADS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SIGHT-SAVING 
CLASSES,  TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SIGHT- 
SAVING  CLASSES,  AND  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 
OF  ORGANIZATIONS  ENGAGED  IN  WORK  FOR 
PREVENTION  OR  CONSERVATION  OF  VISION— 
MRS.  HELEN  B.  JONES,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Permanent  Secretary,  presiding: 

At  the  meeting  of  this  section  on  July  11,  1939,  there  was  an  attendance 
of  twenty  people,  although  only  two  members  of  the  section  were  present. 

Because  of  the  resignation  of  miss  Audrey  m.  hayden.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago,  111.,  a  new 
Permanent  Chairman  of  the  group  should  have  been  elected  at  this  time. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  too  few  members  were  present  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
it  v/as  not  possible  to  hold  this  election.  The  appointment  of  a  Permanent 
Chairman  for  the  section  for  the  next  two  years  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Two  formal  papers  were  presented  to  the  meeting: 

The  Coordination  of  School  and  Social  Agencies  in  a  Program 
FOR  THE  Prevention  of  Blindness — miss  ruth  e.  lewis.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Medical  Social  'Wor\,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   (See  page  192). 

Sight-Saving  Classes  as  a  Preventative  Measure — miss  Frances 
BLEND,  Principal,  School  for  the  Blind  and  Sight-Saving,  Los 
Angeles,  Cahf.   (See  page  196). 

Following  the  above  papers,  a  worth-while,  stimulating  discussion  ensued 
on  the  general  subjects  listed  below: 


Supplies  and  Equipment  in  Sight- Saving  Classes. 
Adequacy  of  Vision  Testing  Methods. 
Vocational  Opportunities  for  Sight-Saving  Children. 
New  Trends  in  Sight-Saving  Class  Activities. 
Making  the  General  Public  More  Eye-Conscious. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  HELEN  B.  JONES,  Permanent  Secretary. 
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SECTION  4— LIBRARIANS  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN 
LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  DEPART- 
MENTS FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE 
SEEING — MRS.  MARGARET  RIDDELL,  Librarian,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  presiding : 

The  sectional  round'table  for  librarians  was  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  13th,  1939,  with  about  thirty  people  present,  a  great  many  of  whom 
were  not  members  of  the  section.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  Permanent 
Chairman,  MRS.  MAUDE  G."  NICHOLS,  In  Charge,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Permanent  Secretary,  MR. 
CARL  ALLENSWORTH,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  meeting  was  conducted  by  MRS.  marg.\RET  riddell,  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Two  papers  were  presented,  as  follows: 

Policies  and  Practices  in  a  Distributing  Library  for  the 
Blind  as  Illustrated  by  the  Wayne  County  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Detroit,  Michigan — mrs.  grace  d.  lacey.  Librarian  for 
the  BUnd,  Wayne  County  Library,  Detroit,  Mich.   (See  page  198). 

Why  Encourage  the  Re.^ding  of  Braille!' — miss  adelia  m.'  hoyt. 
Formerly  Director  of  Braille  Transcribing,  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.   (See  page  204). 

The  discussion  of  Mrs.  Lacey 's  paper  was  led  by  miss  Margaret  bonsall. 
Librarian,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  that  of 
Miss  Hoyt  by  MiSS  kate  m.  foley.  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  From  the  discussions,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  group 
highly  approved  of  the  limited-edition  plan  which  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  printing  of  legal  textbooks  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
that  it  be  applied  to  other  highly  technical  subjects.  Those  present  felt  that 
the  printing  of  scholarly  books  in  limited  editions  would  enable  the  people 
who  want  and  need  them  to  get  them,  at  the  same  time  leaving  money  avail- 
able for  more  popular  types  of  books  for  the  general  reading  public. 

The  group  as  a  whole  also  felt  the  need  for  more  adult  books  in  grade 
ly^  Braille  for  use  with  those  who  are  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  learn 
grade  2,  or  for  those  who  have  not  as  yet  progressed  to  grade  2. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  MARGARET  RIDDELL,  Acting  Chairman. 

SECTION  5~ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF  PUBLISHING 
HOUSES  AND  OTHERS  ENGAGED  IN  PUBLISH- 
ING FOR  THE  BLIND  BY  ANY  PROCESS— j.  robert 
ATKINSON,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Permanent 
Chairman :  ^ 
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A  meeting  of  Educational  Division,  Section  5,  was  held  Tuesday  after' 
noon,  July  11,  1939,  with  seven  members  and  fifteen  visitors  present.  Due 
to  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  MR.  alan  t.  hunt. 
Assistant  Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf., 
because  of  other  convention  duties,  MR.  henry  jacobsen,  Assistant  Editor, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed 
Acting  Secretary. 

An  advanced  copy  of  the  paper  (See  page  117)  by  MR.  M.  A.  Roberts, 
Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Session  of  the  Convention 
Thursday  morning,  July  13th,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  In  conjunction  with 
this  paper,  Miss  KATE  M.  FOLEY,  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library, 
Sacramento,  CaHf.,  presented  a  paper  on  The  Need  of  More  Books  in 
Grade  11/2-    (See  page  208). 

For  discussion  purposes,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  an  informal  round- 
table.  A  thorough  discussion  of  Miss  Foley's  and  Mr.  Roberts'  papers  brought 
out  that  there  is  a  very  vital  need  for  more  adult  books  in  Braille  grade  lYo. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  the  majority  of  grade  2  readers  are  the 
younger  blind  who  have  been  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  not  the 
adults  blinded  in  later  life.  After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  problem, 
the  Chairman  of  the  section  was  instructed  to  write  Mr.  Roberts  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  personal  letter  outlining  to  him  the  opinion  of  the 
group  and  the  very  real  need  involved.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  relative  reading  rates  of  grade  ll/4  and  grade  2,  as  it 
was  felt  that  the  claim  for  greater  reading  speed  of  grade  2  was  not  a  valid  one. 

Further  discussions  on  other  problems  followed.  The  group,  as  a  whole, 
is  opposed  to  condensation  of  materials  to  be  printed  for  the  blind.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  an  average  volume  of  approximately  200  inter- 
point  pages.  Several  raised  the  question  of  a  need  for  an  adjustable  table  or 
rack  on  which  to  place  embossed  books  when  reading. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  reported  that  it  is  now  fully 
equipped  to  do  Moon  printing  from  permanent  metal  plates,  and  that  they 
had  already  furnished  a  number  of  Moon  titles  to  the  order  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

henry  jacobsen,  Actmg  Secretary. 

A  meeting  of  Section  5  of  the  Educational  Division  was  convened 
Thursday  noon,  July  13,  1939,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  Permanent 
Chairman  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  place  of  MR.  ATKINSON, 
who  resigned  upon  his  election  to  the  position  of  1st  Vice'President  of  the 
Association.  On  motion,  duly  seconded,  MR.  A.  C.  ELLIS,  Superintendent, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  unanimously 
elected  as  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  Permanent  Chairman 
from  the  printers'  group  for  the  balance  of  the  1937-1941  Quadrennium. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALAN  T.  HUNT,  Permanent  Secretary. 
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SECTION  6— NON-PROFESSIONAL  GROUP— dr.  claire  e.  owens, 
Exeter,  Nebr. ;  Permanent  Chairman: 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  meeting  of  Section  6  of  the  Educational 
Division  was  held  Thursday  afternoon,  July  13,  1939,  with  a  large  number 
of  members  and  visitors  present. 

MR.  JERRY  MITCHELL  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  gave  an  interesting  ac 
count  of  his  project,  the  Braille  edition  of  the  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  blind  veterans. 

Two  formal  papers  were  presented: 

Coordinating  Community  Resources  for  the  Blind — mrs.  juliet 
KING  BINDT,  Berkeley,  Calif.   (See  page  210). 

Broadcasting    for    the    Blind — henry    m.    bindt,    Berkeley,    Calif. 
(See  page  212). 

A  high  spot  in  the  program  was  the  informal  presentation  of  My  Hobby 
of  Corresponding  with  Interesting  People  by  miss  dorothy  nees, 
Geistown,  Pa.,  as  interviewed  by  dr.  claire  e.  owens,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(MRS.  A.  C.)  KATHLEEN  C.  ELLIS,  Permanent  Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

SECTION  1— HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING  NATION-WIDE  OR 
STATE-WIDE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  SUCH  AGEN- 
CIES NOT  OTHERWISE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  ANY 
PROFESSIONAL  GROUP— maurice  i.  tynan.  Field 
Agent,  U.  S.  OSice  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Permanent  Chairman: 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  11,  1939,  there  was  held  a  stated  meeting 
of  this  section.  The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
1939-1942  Quadrennium.  The  following  officers  of  the  section  were  unani- 
mously re-elected: 

MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  Field  Agent,  U.  S.  O&ce  of  Education,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. — Per- 
manent  Chairman. 

MRS.  ETHEL  TOWNE  HOLMES,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — Permanent  Secretary. 

COLONEL  L.  L.  WATTS,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va. — Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  following  program  of  formal  papers  was  then  presented : 

Industrial  Employment  for  Women — miss  m.  Roberta  townsend. 
Associate  Director,  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brook' 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (See  page  214). 

Operation  of  Vending  Stands — From  A  National  Point  of  View — • 
JOSEPH  f.  clunk.  Supervisor,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  page  217). 

Operation  of  Vending  Stands — From  A  State  Point  of  View — j.  d. 
SMITH,  Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Okla' 
homa  City,  Okla.  (See  page  221). 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Employment  of  the  Blind — d.  v.  morris. 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia, 
Wash.   (See  page  222). 

Effect  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation  on  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Blind-Made  Products — william  h.  McCarthy,  Director, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.  (See  page  228). 

The  Place  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  A  State  Agency  for  the 
Blind — dr.  roma  sawyer  cheek.  Executive  Secretary,  North  CarO' 
lina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (See  page  231). 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  Permanent  Chairman. 

SECTION  2— HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING  CITY-WIDE, 
COUNTY,  AND  LOCAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
HEADS  OF  WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
TECHNICAL  STAFFS  OF  WORKSHOPS  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND— peter  j. 
SALMON,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Permanent  Chairman. 

On  Tuesday,  July  11,  1939,  a  short  meeting  of  the  section  was  convened 
for  the  election  of  officers  in  accordance  with  By-Law  provision.  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  following  individuals  were  elected  to  office  for  the  1939-1942  Quad- 
rennium : 

R.  V.  CH.andler,  Superintendent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Oakland, 
Calif. — Permanent  Chairman. 

FORREST  KUHNS,  Executive  Secretary,  Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the 
Blind,  Wichita,  Kan. — Permanent  Secretary. 

R.  V.  CHANDLER,  Superintendent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Oakland, 
Calif. — Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  regular  round'table  discussion  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on  July 
13,  1939  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  which  a  formal  program  of  papers  was  presented  as 
the  basis  for  discussion.  From  sixty  to  seventy-five  individuals  attended  the 
meeting  and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  papers: 

Planned  Recreation,  Including  Summer  Camp  Activities — harold 
B.  DEMING,  Director  of  Music,  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash.   (See  page  236). 

Relation  of  Social  Security  Program  to  Employment  for  the 
Blind — linden  McCullough,  Superintendent,  Oregon  Blind 
Trade  School,  Portland,  Oregon.   (See  page  238). 

In  connection  with  the  latter  paper,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  opinion  of 
the  group  was  divided  between  advocates  of  the  pension  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  needy  blind  and  those  who  wish  for  a  system  of  assistance  based 
on  need. 

In  addition  to  discussions  of  the  two  formal  papers,  informal  discussions 
were  held  on  the  following  topics : 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  Applied  to  the  Blind — col.  john  n. 
smith,  jr..  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  Fair  Labor  Stand' 
ards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  (See  page  240) . 

Volunteer  Service — A  discussion  of  topics  outHned  by  MacEnnis 
MOORE,  Field  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (See  page  241)  as  lead  by  MISS  HELEN  HACKETT,  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  Purpose  of  A  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind — peter  j. 
SALMON,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y:   (See  page  242). 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  possibly  the  Association  had  been  split 
up  into  too  small  groups  for  the  purpose  of  sectional  meetings,  making  it  im- 
possible  for  members  to  attend  more  than  one  meeting  of  interest  at  a  time. 
Further,  it  was  suggested  that  due  care  should  be  taken  in  the  future  to  sched' 
ule  general  session  papers  of  interest  to  certain  sections  before,  instead  of  after, 
the  scheduled  meetings  of  these  sections.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  possi' 
bility  of  a  clearance  on  papers  before  presentation  to  avoid  duplication  of 
subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PETER  J.  SALMON,  Permanent  Chairman 

SECTION  3- PLACEMENT  AGENTS  AND  FIELD  OFFICERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND — frank  a.  wrench.  Field  Secretary. 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va., 
presiding : 

Two  meetings  of  the  group  were  held  during  the  Convention. 

In  the  absence  of  MR.  guy  H.  nickeson.  Assistant  Superintendent,  Penn' 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Permanent  Chairman  of  the 
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section,  the  meetings  were  presided  over  by  MR.  frank  a.  wrench,  Field  Sec 
retary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.,  first  as  Chairman 
Protempore,  and  later  as  the  newly'clected  Permanent  Chairman  for  the  section. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  11,  1939,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  next  four  years : 

frank  a.  wrench.  Field  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Richmond,  Va. — Permanent  Chairman. 

J.  D.  SMITH,  Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Okla' 
homa  City,  Okla. — Permanent  Secretary. 

C.  L.  BROUN,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  BHnd,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  round-table  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  13th,  the  follow 
ing  formal  papers  were  presented  to  the  group : 

Placement  Service  for  the  Blind  in  California — h.  d.  hicker. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Sacramento,  Calif.  (See 
page  244). 

The  Canadian  Placement  Program — a.  v.  weir.  Business  Manager, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
(See  page  247).  Discussion  lead  by  GEORGE  hackenburg.  Placement 
Agent,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Our  Stand  Program  Has  Stopped  in  its  Development,  and  Why — 
JOSEPH  f.  clunk.  Supervisor,  U.  S.  O&ce  of  Education,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  page  251).  Discussion  lead  by  H.  D.  hicker,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
and  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personnel  Problems  Encountered  in  Administrating  a  Stand 
Program,  and  the  Kind  of  Personnel  that  Should  be  on  a 
Placement  Staff  for  a  State- Wide  Service — j.  d.  smith.  Place' 
ment  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,-  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.   (See  page  257). 

Informal  discussions  of  vending  machine  concessions  were  presented  by 
MR.  wrench  and  colonel  l.  l.  watts,  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va.  MR.  hackenburg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presented  a  sug- 
gested procedure  for  a  placement  agent  to  follow  in  seeking  concession  privi- 
leges. 

The  amount  of  discussion  provoked,  and  the  interested  displayed  in  the 
topics  presented,  indicate  that  placement  work  will  surely  show  much  progress 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

frank  a.  wrench.  Acting  Chairman 
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SECTION  4-  HOME  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  OTHER  THAN  HOME  TEACHERS 
DOING  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND— miss  adaline  a. 
RUENZI,  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Department,  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  BHnd,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Permanent 
Chairman : 

The  sectional  meeting  of  home  teachers  and  social  workers  was  held  Tues' 
day  afternoon,  July  11,  1939,  with  MISS  RUENZi,  Permanent  Chairman,  pre' 
siding.   Nearly  125  people  attended  the  meeting. 

Through  a  misunderstanding,  the  section  failed  to  elect  a  new  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  a  Permanent  Chairman  for  the  19394942  Quadren' 
nium.^ 

MISS  MARIE  BUSCH,  District  Field  Representative,  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Acting  Secretary  for  the  meeting,  was  elected 
as  Permanent  Secretary  for  the  group. 

Four  formal  papers  were  presented  for  discussion: 

The  Home  Teacher's  Approach  to,  and  Personal  Adjustment  of, 
THE  Adult  Blind — miss  irene  jones.  Home  Teacher,  Society  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (See  page  261). 

Possibilities  of  the  Radio  and  Talking  Book  Machine  as  Edu' 
cation AL  Factors — miss  Catharine  j.  morrison.  Home  Teacher, 
California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  CaHf.   (See  page  266). 

Standardization  of  Handicrafts — miss  margaret  r.  hogan.  Supers 
vising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Va.   (See  page  269). 

The  Crying  Need  for  Entertainment  and  Recre.\tion  for  the 
Adult  Blind — miss  ivie  m.  mead.  Home  Teacher,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  for  the  BHnd,  Hartford,  Conn.  (See  page  271). 

MR.  F.  B.  lERARDi,  Boston,  Mass.,  presented  informally  the  purposes  and  ob' 
jectives  of  the  Home  Teacher's  Magazine  as  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  He  also  reported  the  resignation  of  MR.  C.  w.  holmes, 
Hingham,  Mass.,  as  Editor  of  the  maga2;ine,  because  of  serious  illness,  but  ad' 
vised  that  his  place  would  be  taken  by  MR.  ROBERT  I.  bramhall,  Boston,  Mass., 
former  Director  of  the  'Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  MR.  ierardi  will 
act  in  the  capacity  of  Treasurer  of  the  maga2;ine. 

In  addition  to  the  very  worth'while  discussions  of  the  formal  papers,  other 
important  problems  of  home  teachers  were  considered.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
was  a  matter  for  individual  decision  by  the  home  teacher  as  to  when  pupils 
should  take  up  the  study  of  grade  2  Braille.  Also,  all  were  of  the  opinion  that 
punctuation  signs  should  be  taught,  although  they  constitute  only  a  necessary 
evil  to  beginners. 


^Miss  KATE  M.  FOLEY,  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
will  continue  in  office  as  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  MISS  adaline  a. 
RUENZI,  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Department,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  continue  to  be  Permanent  Chairman  of  the  section  until  another 
election  can  be  held. 
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Pottery  making  by  the  blind  was  discussed.  MR.  Murray  b.  allen.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  recommended 
the  use  of  the  coil  method,  and  described  several  articles  being  made  by  the 
blind  in  standardized  forms.  MR.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and 
Manager,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California,  reported  that 
his  organization  is  publishing  a  special  paper  on  this  new  art  for  the  blind. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  letters  of  thanks  to  miss  mead  and 
MISS  HOGAN  for  their  excellent  papers. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  MISS  ruenzi  adjourned  the  meeting  with  the 
thought,  "From  life  to  life,  for  the  enrichment  of  Life.'' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

marie  BUSCH,  Acting  Secretary 


SECTION   5— LAY  GROUP— benjamin  berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Permanent  Chairman : 

A  short  meeting  of  Section  5  of  the  Vocational  Division  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  11,  1939,  for  the  purpose  of  election  of  officers.  The  following 
individuals  were  re-elected  to  office  unanimously : 

benjamin  berinstein,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Permanent  Chairman. 

miss  marjorie  S.  hooper,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis' 
ville,  Ky. — Permanent  Secretary. 

benjamin  berinstein.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Member  of  Board  of  Directors. 

No  other  formal  program  for  the  section  was  prepared,  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  members  would  prefer  to  attend  other  sectional  meetings  of  particular 
interest  to  them  individually. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

marjorie  S.  hooper.  Permanent  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  REPORTS  PRESENTED 
AT  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Host 
Vice-President   and   Managing    Director,    Braille    Institute   of   America,    Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

unless  it  were  typically  Californian. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Senora 
CoNSUELA  DE  BoNZO,  operator  of  the 
beautiful  cafe  Casa  la  Golondrina  on 
Olvera  Street,  for  bringing  as  her 
contribution  the  artists  you  have  just 
heard.  Here  may  I  say  that  your  visit 
to  California  will  not  be  complete  un' 
less  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  old  Span' 
ish  Los  Angeles  by  visiting  Olvera 
Street,  and  especially  Madame  DE 
BoNZO's  cafe.  You  will  find  the  ad' 
dress  on  your  program,  and  I  urge 
you  by  all  means  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
inhale  a  little  of  the  Spanish  atmos' 
phere  perpetuated  for  us  by  Madame 
DE  BoNZO. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  further 
remarks,  for  we  have  speakers  with 
us  tonight  much  more  capable  than  I 
to  do  justice  to  an  occasion  of  this 
kind.  So,  now  I  come  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all  duties 
incumbent  upon  me:  I  am  deeply 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  turning 
this  program  over  to  a  gentleman  ably 
qualified  to  conduct  your  program 
this  evening.  He  is  too  well  known  to 
the  world  to  need  an  introduction. 
The  Braille  Institute  feels  deeply 
grateful  to  have  him  as  a  member  of 
its  Advisory  Board,  and  for  the  moral 
and  financial  support  he  has  so  gen' 
erously  given  in  behalf  of  its  activi' 
ties.  In  additiqn  to  this,  he  has  made 
possible  the  publication  of  his  lovely 
little  book  The  Old  7N[est,  both  in 
Braille  and  on  sound  reproduction 
records.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Colonel 
Rupert  Hughes,  who  has  very  gra' 
ciously  consented  to  act  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  this  evening. 


FRIENDS : 

In  behalf  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  all  agencies  and 
individuals  on  the  Pacific  Coast  en' 
gaged  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind, 
I  welcome  you  tonight. 

Your  presence  on  this  occasion  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  us  in  the  West, 
because  we  reali2;e  that  many  of  you 
have  travelled  a  great  distance  at  the 
sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  in 
order  to  attend  this  Convention.  As 
your  Host,  the  Braille  Institute  has 
endeavored  to  provide  entertainment 
which  will  cause  each  of  you  to  feel 
you  have  been  fully  compensated  for 
having  honored  us  by  your  presence. 

We  doubly  appreciate  your  attend' 
ance  at  this  Convention,  because  we 
feel  that  you  are  bringing  to  us  much 
by  way  of  experience  and  observation 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  agencies 
in  the  West  in  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
those  handicapped  by  physical  blind' 
ness.  In  return,  we  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  feel  that  we  have  something 
beneficial  to  share  with  you.  ! 

May  I  say  here  that  the  Braille  In' 
stitute  feels  very  grateful  to  its  mem' 
bers  and  to  the  good  people  of  south' 
ern  California  for  their  generous 
moral  and  financial  support  in  prep' 
aration  for  this  Convention.  And 
especially  are  we  grateful  to  Mrs. 
John  T.  Fredericks,  of  Beverly 
Hills,  who  not  only  donated  these 
lovely  flowers,  but  came  here  this 
afternoon  to  assist  in  their  arrange' 
ment. 

An  occasion  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  little  music, 
nor  would  the  music  be  appropriate 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

THE  HONORABLE  FLETCHER  BOWRON 
Mayor,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MR.   TOASTMASTER,   AND   MEMBERS   OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION,   AND   FRIENDS: 

I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  work  for  and 
care  of  the  blind.  A  little  while  ago, 
I  undertook  to  gain  some  information 
on  this  subject,  and  learned  that  it 
would  be  too  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
on  the  work  in  the  interest  of  which 
you  are  all  gathered  here,  because,  I 
take  it,  everyone  in  this  room,  with' 
out  exception,  knows  more  about  the 
blind  and  work  for  the  blind  than  I 
do.  But,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  its  million  and  a  half 
people,  I  can  at  least  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  this  community  for  the 
splendid  work  which  is  being  done 
for  the  blind,  and  also  to  express  to 
you  our  happiness  that  you  have 
chosen  Los  Angeles  as  your  place  of 
meeting. 

I  learned  a  little  while  ago  that  this 
is  the  first  occasion  since  1915  that 
your  Association  has  met  in  the  West. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 


you  have  chosen  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  for  your  convention  city  this 
year.  On  behalf  of  the  community  in 
which  your  activities  are  now  being 
directed,  I,  as  a  citizen,  feel  that  I 
should  offer  my  personal  appreciation 
of  the  service  you  are  giving.  Those 
of  you  who,  although  unable  to  see 
the  sunshine  of  southern  California, 
have  brought  much  sunshine  to  others 
in  connection  with  your  work,  I  want 
to  make  feel  doubly  welcome  in  south' 
ern  California,  and  to  express  to  you 
the  hope  that  you  will  return  again 
and  again  to  share  your  sunshine  with 
us,  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  sunshine 
from  within  rather  than  from  without 
that  makes  life  really  worth  while. 

To  the  Braille  Listitute  of  America, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  here.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  and  the  people  of 
the  Institute  will  make  you  feel  at 
home;  but  also,  we  want  you  to  feel 
that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  wishes 
to  serve  you  in  any  official  way  possi- 
ble during  your  stay.   Thank  you. 


RESPONSE 

COLONEL  L.  L.  WATTS 

Executive   Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 
Past-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


MR.  TOASTMASTER,  MR.  ATKINSON, 
YOUR  HONOR  MAYOR  BOWRON,  MR. 
CHAMBERS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLE' 
MEN: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  I 
have  in  replying  to  the  splendid  and 
whole-hearted  welcoming  address 
which  Mayor  BowRON  has  extended 
to  us.  On  behalf  of  this  Association, 
I  accept  your  generous  welcome,  your 


Honor,  with  humility  and  a  humble 
pride  that  all  of  us  feel  in  coming  to 
your  great  city  situated  here  in  the 
second  largest  state  of  the  Union. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  your  Honor, 
that  a  lot  of  us  do  not  see  the  sunshine 
of  southern  California,  but  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  knowing  that  it  is  here, 
and  here  in  abundance,  and  we  wel' 
come  it  and  thank  each  of  you  who 
have  had  a  part  in  arranging  for  this 
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Convention  and  permitting  us  to  meet 
in  your  fair  city.  For  many  years, 
Bob  Atkinson  and  others  interested 
in  work  for  the  bHnd  in  Cahfornia 
have  met  with  us  in  many  parts  of 
our  great  country,  and  we  have  feh 
that  we  should  accept  the  generous 
invitation  extended  to  us  and  meet 
here  this  year.  When  we  hsten  to 
such  generous  words  of  welcome,  it 
assures  us  that  we  made  a  wise  selec- 
tion in  our  convention  city. 

Your  Honor,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Toastmaster  has  the  last 
word,  I  would  unquestionably  have  a 


few  things  pertinent  to  say  regarding 
some  of  his  remarks;  but  I  know  tak' 
ing  liberties  with  a  Toastmaster  is 
rather  a  dangerous  practice,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  persuaded  that  a  bit 
of  levity  should  be  left  to  those  who 
may  follow  me  on  this  program. 

Mayor  Bowron,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  I  accept  your  generous  wel' 
come  and  thank  you.  Bob  Atkinson. 
and  those  associated  with  you,  for  the 
many  courtesies  that  have  already 
been  shown  us. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

WALTER   CHAMBERS 

Personnel  Director,  State  Relief  Administration,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Representing  The  Honorable  Culbert  L.   Olson,   Governor  of  California 


A  substitute  is  a  very  poor  thing. 
You  will  probably  be  convinced  of  it 
now  that  you  have  heard  Colonel 
Hughes  speak.  However,  I  cannot 
say  anything  about  him,  for  he  still 
has  the  last  word. 

The  Governor  was  very  much  dis' 
tressed  not  to  be  able  to  be  here  tc 
night.  That  important  man  sits  at  his 
desk  in  front  of  a  pile  of  some  seven 
hundred  bills  passed  to  him  by  some- 
thing you  have  in  the  East — and  they 
probably  have  it  in  other  states,  too — 
the  legislature.  They  considered  some 
fifteen  hundred  bills,  and  threw  eight 
hundred  of  them  out  of  the  window. 
This  leaves  the  Governor  with  over 
seven  hundred  to  sign  in  a  very  brief 
time — and  under  the  law  they  must 
be  signed  within  that  time.  He  has, 
therefore,  asked  me  to  bid  you  wel- 
come to  California.  I  am  rather  far 
behind,  however;  so  many  other  peo- 
ple have  bid  you  welcome  to  Califor- 


nia   that    I    feel    ashamed    to   say    it 
again  at  this  late  date. 

May  I  add  something  else  of  which 
I  am  very  proud?  Besides  trying  to 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  a  six-foot-two 
gentleman  with  a  very  handsome  face 
and  a  crop  of  white  hair,  I  am  a  na- 
tive and  ordinary  citi2,en.  As  Madame 
DE  BoNZO  from  Olvera  Street  would 
say,  "I  am  a  gringo,"  as  well  as  a 
representative  of  the  government.  I 
hope  that  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  in 
my  native  state,  and  that  you  will 
have  a  pleasant  time  and  a  construe 
tive  one.  I  hope,  also  that  the  escrow 
Indians  who  sell  our  real  estate  will 
leave  you  alone  and  not  scalp  you. 

We  are  very  proud  that  you  chose 
Los  Angeles  for  your  meeting  this 
year,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  re- 
turn again,  and  .we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  again  extending  the  same 
welcome  that  I  give  you  tonight. 
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RESPONSE 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 
First  Vice-President,   American  Association  of   Workers  for  the   Blind 


MR.    TOASTMASTER,    LADIES    AND    GEN' 
TLEMEN  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  speak  tonight 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Associa' 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  as  final' 
ly  assembled  in  the  fair  state  of  Cali' 
fornia  for  its  18th  Biennial  Conven' 
tion.  While  regretting  the  unavoid' 
able  absence  of  His  Excellency  Gover' 
nor  Olson,  we  are  grateful  that  he 
sent  Mr.  Chambers  as  his  representa' 
tive.  We  have  been  delighted  by  the 
welcome  so  generously  extended  to 
us.  For  many  of  us,  this  is  a  first 
visit  to  California  and  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States.  Coming  from 
Canada,  I  join  enthusiastically  with 
my  friends  from  the  eastern  part  of 
this  great  country  in  appreciation  of 


your  gala  sights  and  beautiful  loca' 
tion.  In  fact,  many  of  us  are  satisfy 
ing  a  long-felt  curiosity  about  the 
source  of  sunkist  citrous  and  other 
fruits  and  movie  stars. 

May  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  holding  of  this  Convention  in 
California,  the  second  occasion  on 
which  this  Association  has  visited  the 
West  Coast,  may  at  once  serve  to 
develop  a  broader  understanding,  in' 
crease  old  friendships,  and  create 
new  ones,  thus  enabling  us  to  more 
effectively  serve  in  our  chosen  field — 
that  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
inspiring  welcome  which  you  have 
given  us. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

A.  C.  ELLIS 

Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


colonel  hughes,   mayor  bowron, 

MR.    chambers,    ladies    AND    GEN- 
TLEMEN: 

It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  call  to  order  and  to  declare 
formally  open  the  18th  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  all  been  made  to  feel 
entirely  at  home  by  the  kind  words  of 
welcome  so  warmly  expressed  by  our 
hosts.  Colonel  Baker  and  Colonel 
Watts  have  expressed,  as  fully  as 
words  can,  our  appreciation  for  the 
welcome  extended  us.  The  only  ad- 
dition I  could  make  would  be  to  say 
a  word  in  admiration  of  the  fine  loy- 


alty which  our  western  colleagues 
have  always  shown  towards  this  As- 
sociation. Those  of  us  who  live  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  have  always 
been  inspired  by  the  sacrifices  which 
many  of  our  friends  and  co-workers 
of  the  West  have  made  in  order  to 
cross  the  continent  each  year  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  various  national 
professional  associations.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  rare  privilege  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work' 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  the  far  West — in 
the  very  midst  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  made  so  many  pilgrimages  to  the 
eastern  centers  of  population  to  meet 
with  their  fellow-workers. 
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The  presiding  ofHcer  of  this  Asso' 
ciation  is  in  a  very  pecuhar  position. 
He  does  not  dare  to  discuss  any  of  the 
highly  speciaHzed  problems  confront' 
ing  the  blind,  or  work  for  the  blind, 
for  during  the  Convention  these  will 
be  the  subjects  of  learned  discussions 
by  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 
About  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  suggest 
briefly  the  larger  divisions  into  which 
the  various  panel  discussions  of  the 
convention  program  naturally  group 
themselves. 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  careful 
marking  out  of  the  various  spheres  of 
activity  of  the  various  types  of  service 
agencies  engaged  in  serving  the  blind. 
Just  what  are  the  functions  of  a  local 
agency,  of  a  state  and  regional  agency, 
and  of  a  national  agency?  Just  what 
should  be  the  working  arrangement 
between  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov 
ernment  and  private  agencies  which 
offer  services  on  the  national  level? 
We  have  also  heard  much  about  the 
necessity  for  a  correlated  national  pro' 
gram  for  the  blind  which  will  proper' 
ly  integrate  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  the  various  service  agencies  at  the 
several  levels  of  service. 

In  order  that  this  subject,  in  its 
many  ramifications,  may  be  thought' 
fully  presented,  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  ''Inter-agency  Relation' 
ships  in  Work  for  the  Blind"  has  been 
scheduled.  Outstanding  representa' 
tives  of  the  various  types  of  agencies 
have  consented  to  present  their  view 
points  on  this  most  vital  topic. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  we  have 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  interest 
in  providing  literature  for  the  blind. 
Public  and  private  agencies  are  spend' 
ing  each  year  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  service.  These  huge  amounts 
naturally  inspire  the  question:  ''Are 
the  blind  receiving  benefits  commen- 


surate with  expenditures  in  this  field 
of  service?"  Thursday  morning  will 
be  given  over  to  a  panel  discussion  of 
"Literature  for  the  Blind."  Com' 
prehensive  surveys  will  be  presented 
which  will  attempt  to  evaluate  in 
some  measure  the  efforts  made  in  be- 
half of  the  literary  welfare  of  the 
blind.  It  is  hoped  that  these  studies 
will  point  the  way  to  a  more  objective 
method  in  the  selection  and  distribu' 
tion  of  books  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
before  us  today  is  the  lag  between  the 
education  and  training  of  our  employ- 
able blind  and  the  actual  placement  of 
these  worthy  individuals  in  suitable 
occupations  and  professions.  For  sev- 
eral years,  this  Association  has  main- 
tained a  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance.  This  Committee  has  func- 
tioned efficiently,  and  your  President 
is  happy  to  report  that  our  sister  or- 
ganization, the  A.A.I.B.,  has  created 
a  similar  committee  and  has  further 
agreed  that  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committees  of  the  two  Associations 
shall  function  in  cooperation  with 
each  other.  The  two  Associations 
have  appropriated  funds  necessary  to 
set  up  several  experimental  guidance 
projects  in  schools  which  have  under- 
taken to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  two  Committees  on  vocational 
guidance.  It  is  our  most  earnest  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  in- 
stitutions charged  with  educating  our 
blind  will  work  in  common  purpose 
with  the  placement  agencies  to  such 
an  extent  that  every  graduate  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  all  of  the 
adults  who  receive  training  looking  to 
rehabilitation,  may  be  promptly  ab- 
sorbed, not  only  into  the  social  and 
civic,  but  also  into  the  commercial 
and  professional  life  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

The  question  of  national  leadership 
in  our  field  is  a  serious  one.  Already, 
the    Congress,    and    the    Federal 
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departments  which  are  required  by 
law  to  maintain  certain  services  to  the 
blind,  are  asking  for  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  for  organi2;ed  work  for  the 
blind.  There  have  been,  and  there  will 
probably  continue  to  be,  a  great  many 
bills  before  Congress  affecting  the 
blind.  Too  often  these  bills  are  im- 
perfectly written,  or  worse  still,  bear 
the  earmarks  of  personal  interests. 
Particularly  in  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion has  there  been  a  marked  tendency 
to  treat  all  of  the  blind  as  a  dependent 
class  and  a  failure  to  recogni2;e  that 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  blind  are  every  bit  as 
important  as  relief.  In  order  to  bring 
before  Congress  and  the  various  Gov 
ernmental  bureaus  the  necessity  for  a 
well-considered  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lative program  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
there  has  been  formed  a  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  A.A.I. B.  and 
the  A.A.W.B. 

As  a  further  step  toward  unified 
national  leadership,  our  two  profes- 
sional Associations  have  cooperated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Findings 
Committee.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
Committee  to  foster  an  adequate  na- 
tional program  for  the  blind  and,  by 
conference  and  encouragement,  to 
stimulate  research  into  the  various 
problems  in  our  field.  Your  President, 
in  cooperation  with  the  President  of 
the  Instructors  Association,  appointed' 


on  the  Findings  Committee  some  of 
the  outstanding  men  and  women  in 
work  for  the  blind.  This  group  has 
worked  untiringly,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  will  present  a  re- 
port to  this  Convention  which  I  am 
sure  will  constitute  one  of  the  mile- 
stones in  work  for  the  blind. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  all 
who  have  so  faithfully  cooperated 
with  me  in  the  formulation  of  the 
program  and  in  the  preparations  for 
the  Convention.  I  am  particularly  ob- 
ligated to  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
sections  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  arranging  round-table 
discussions.  This  is  the  first  biennium 
in  which  our  Association  has  operated 
under  the  full  provisions  of  our  new 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Probably 
the  most  important  thing  resulting 
from  the  new  organi2,ation  has  been 
the  welding  of  group  interests  into 
well-defined  divisions.  Already,  we 
feel  a  crystallizing  influence  within 
these  groups,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  eventually  these  sections  will 
prove  to  be  the  real  strength  of  the 
Association. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  our  friends  who 
are  not  professionally  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  as  many  of  our  meetings 
as  possible.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  you  are  as  welcome  in  our  coun- 
cils as  you  have  made  us  welcome  to 
ycur  midst  this  evening. 


IF  I  COULD  SEE 

BURR  McINTOSH 
Hollywood,   Calif. 


DEDICATED  TO   MY   FINE   FRIEND 


If  I  could  see, — 

I  wonder  if  I  would  be  glad. 

Here  in  this  world  which  has  gone 

mad, 
Where   greed   and  hate, —  ambition's 

toll, 


J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

Are  causing  man  to  lose  his  soul. 
There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago. 
When  men  were  brothers,  and  they'd 

know 
That  it  was  meant  we  should  enjoy 
The  gifts  of  God,  without  alloy. 
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LOVE  is  the  key  to  true  success, 

So  that's  the  goal  to  which  I'd  press — 

If  I  could  see. 

If  I  could  see, — 

My  eyes  would  seek  great   Nature's 

gifts : 
Some     snow'topped     mount,     which 

proudly  lifts 
Its  peak  up  to  the  glist'ning  sun. 
And  then  cries  out:    ''Look!   I  have 

won!" 
It  had. ambitions,  which  were  high. 
How  different,  down  here,  the  cry: 
"Give  unto  me  that  which  thou  hast! 
All  Peace  is  dead:  the  die  is  cast,^ 
And  might  and  avarice  shall  rule!" 
I  don't  think  I'd  admire  the  fool. — 
If  I  could  see. 


If  I  could  see, — 

I  know  whom  I  would  quickly  seek. 
I'd  find  the  man  whose  soul  is  meek. 
Who  still  thinks  of  his  fellow-man. 
Who'd  speak,  and  smile,  as  he  began: 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 

flow!" 
Then  multitudes  would  join,  who 

know 
That    COURAGE    is    our    greatest 

need. 
Each  kindly  word, —  each   helpful 

deed 
Will  cheer  a  brother  on  his  way: 
Yes,  that's  the  power  for  which  I'd 

pray — 
If  I  could  see. 

Admiringly, 

— Burr  McIntosh 


"IT  CAN  BE  DONE" 


Somebody    said    that    it    couldn't   be 
done. 
But  he  with  a  chuckle  replied 
That    "maybe    it    couldn't,"    but    he 
would  be  one 
Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in  with  a  trace  of 
a  grin 
On  his  face.   If  he  worried  he  hid  it 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the 
thing 
That  couldn't  be  done  AND  HE 
DID  IT. 


Somebody  scoffed,  "Oh,  you'll  never 
do  that; 
At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  he  took 
off  his  hat 
And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd 
begun  it; 


With  the  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of 
a  grin. 
Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit; 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the 
thing 
That  couldn't  be  done  AND  HE 
DID  IT. 


There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  that 
it  can't  be  done. 
There   are   thousands   to   prophesy 
failure ; 
There    are    thousands    to    enumerate, 
one  by  one. 
The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you; 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 
Then  take   off  your  coat   and   go 
to  it; 
Just  start   in   to   sing   as   you   tackle 
the  thing 
That    "Cannot    Be    Done"    AND 
YOU'LL  DO  IT. 
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WHY  A  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.  ROMA  S,  CHEEK 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  above  subject  on  the  surface 
would  appear  unnecessary,  yet,  in  the 
Hght  of  some  present  trends,  it  is  well 
worth  our  discussing.  It  appears  un' 
necessary  for  two  important  reasons: 
First,  state  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
more  than  justified  their  existence  by 
the  fine  work  which  they  have  done 
with  the  limited  appropriations  given 
them;  records  of  these  state  agencies 
tend  to  indicate  that  they  have  made 
the  tax  dollar  work  overtime  and  pro- 
duce comparatively  much  more  than 
the  average  production  for  tax  dollars 
allotted  for  similar  activities.  Second, 
there  is  today  a  definite  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  spe- 
ciali2,ation  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

The  social  work  profession  which 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  personal- 
ity difficulties  and  adjustments  re- 
quires speciali2;ed  training  and  the  de- 
velopment of  definite  skills  and  tech- 
niques, just  as  the  medical  profession 
in  its  care  and  treatment  of  physical 
difficulties  requires  speciali2;ation. 
Leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work 
recogni2;e  and  admit  the  fact  that 
many  phases  of  social  work  have  been, 
and  still  are,  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
general  practitioner,  many  years  ago, 
who  received  his  medical  instruction 
through  correspondence  courses  and 
apprenticeship  training  and  attempted 
to  administer  to  bodily  difficulties 
ranging  from  the  treatment  of  a  cold 
to  the  performance  of  a  major  opera- 
tion on  the  kitchen  table.  The  fatali- 
ties resulting  from  the  procedure  of 
the  general  practitioner,  coupled  with 
the  desire  of  the  medical  profession 
for  better  understanding  of  the  cause 
of  bodily  difficulties  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  methods  of 
cure  and  treatment,   resulted  in  the 


great  progress  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  in  the  perfection  of  its  skills 
and  services.  Unfortunately,  social 
workers  are  not  so  boldly  confronted 
with  their  fatalities,  or  with  cemeter- 
ies filled  with  destroyed  human  per- 
sonalities from  whom  all  hope  of  ad- 
justment has  been  removed  because 
the  case  worker  did  not  apply  the 
proper  techniques  and  skills  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  conserva- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  that  individ- 
ual's personality.  Through  recognition 
of  such  results  and  conditions,  the 
field  of  social  work  has  to  a  large  ex- 
tent accepted  the  necessity  of  speciali- 
2,ation.  We  have  now  specialists  in  the 
field  of  medical  social  work,  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry  and  mental  hy- 
giene, in  the  field  of  child  guidance, 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  etc. 
When  we  ask  ourselves  ''Why  a 
State  Agency  for  the  Blind?"  we  are 
really  inquiring  whether  the  state  is 
responsible  for  services  to  the  blind 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  blind  need 
specialized  services  administered  by 
persons  in  that  agency  who  have  had 
special  training  in  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  particular  field  and 
who  have  developed  special  skills  and 
techniques.  The  statement  that  ''all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  if 
not  actually  true,  is  certainly  appli- 
cable to  the  individual's  relationship  to 
his  government;  for  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  government  in  any  de- 
mocracy must  of  necessity  be  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  who  to  the  same  de- 
gree qualify  therefor.  BHndness  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  comes  upon 
the  old,  young,  rich,  and  poor,  and 
because  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  his  vision,  he  should  not  also  have 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  being  deprived 
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of  any  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  citizen  of  our  democracy. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  any 
thinking  person  will  deny  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  the  blind  may  obtain 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  the  state  ah 
ready  provides  for  those  who  see.  Any 
person  familiar  to  any  degree  with  the 
intricate  problems  presented  by  blind' 
ness  realises  that  special  skills,  tech' 
niques,  and  knowledges  are  necessary 
for  dealing  with  the  manifold  difixcul- 
ties  which  blindness  brings  to  the  in' 
dividual,  with  all  of  its  social,  physical, 
psychological,  and  economic  involve' 
ments.  Space  will  permit  the  enumer- 
ation of  only  a  few  of  these  difhcul- 
ties: 

First,  the  social  problem  of  bhnd' 
ness  is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
one  because  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  impressions  which  come  to 
us  come  through  the  eyes,  and  we  live 
in  a  world  designed  for  the  seeing. 
Our  social  institutions,  customs,  con- 
cepts, and  activities  are  the  instruments 
of  a  seeing  world,  and  sight  is  essential 
for  their  full  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment. Blindness  therefore  makes  nec- 
essary innumerable  adjustments  and 
adaptations  by  the  blind  person,  as 
well  as  his  family  and  seeing  friends. 
The  individual  must  be  brought  out 
of  his  isolation  into  contact  with  and 
participation  in  normal  life. 

Second,  the  physical  problems  pre- 
sented by  blindness  are  very  intricate, 
involving  a  strain  upon  the  vitality 
and  the  powers  of  memorisation,  hear- 
ing, and  the  nervous  system,  which 
often  lead  to  nervousness  or  exhaus- 
tion. This  condition  is  made  more 
serious  by  repeated  shocks  to  the  nerv- 
ous system,  resulting  from  such  experi- 
ences as  suddenly  stepping  to  lower 
unexpected  levels  and  receiving  bruises 
and  jars  from  unexpected  contact  with 
many  different  objects.  Also,  the  con- 
ditions causing  blindness  have  often 
caused  physical  maladjustments.  There 


is  limited  movement  which  may  result 
in  physical  underdevelopment  because 
of  lack  of  exercise. 

Third,  to  meet  the  psychological 
problems  of  blindness  requires  infinite 
skill,  patience,  and  understanding,  be- 
cause no  handicap  is  so  crushing  to 
one's  morale,  so  shattering  to  self- 
confidence,  and  so  destructive  to  inde- 
pendence as  blindness.  The  tremen- 
dous strain  of  readjusting  the  mental 
life  to  dependence  on  touch  often  may 
result  in  the  temporary  or,  unless  pre- 
vented, permanent  development  of  un- 
easiness, despair,  oversensitiveness  or 
suspiciousness.  The  darkness  and  un- 
fathomability  of  life  enter  in,  result- 
ing in  a  feeling  of  confusion  and  de- 
spondency; the  individual  often  thinks 
too  much,  and,  without  unusual  op- 
portunities for  mental  and  physical . 
development  and  skilled  guidance,  the 
minor  details  of  life  assume  unreal 
proportions,  and  the  individual's  con- 
ceptions become  distorted.  In  seeking 
methods  of  escape  from  the  difficult, 
the  blind  person  may  interpret  the 
normal  difficulties  which  come  to  him 
as  an  individual  as  being  a  result  of 
blindness,  or  he  may  use  blindness  as 
an  excuse  for  lack  of  effort  or  failure. 
Blindness  often  superimposes  an  en- 
vironment that  offers  so  little  econom- 
ically and  socially  that  the  blind  per- 
son may  become  a  victim  of  inhibitions 
in  an  effort  to  express  normally  his 
personality  and  give  expression  to  nat- 
ural human  desires. 

Fourth,  the  economic  problems  of 
blindness  present  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  and  require  the  most 
experienced  handling;  for,  after  the 
blind  person  has  readjusted  and  re- 
educated himself  to  a  life  without 
sight,  and  has  developed  his  capacities 
into  definite  skills,  most  occupations 
are  at  present  automatically  closed  to 
him.  The  seeing  public  must  be  edu- 
cated to  a  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  the  skills  of  a  blind  person. 
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It  is  therefore  essential  that  persons 
deahng  with  the  bUnd  have  special 
training,  experience,  and  skills  if  they 
are  to  be  successful  to  any  degree  in 
assisting  the  blind  to  adjust  to  circuni' 
stances  which  are  different  from  those 
facing  any  other  group  in  need  of  any 
type  of  assistance. 

In  spite  of  the  above  recogni2;ed 
facts,  it  has  been  recently  suggested 
that  a  single  state  agency  for  the  blind 
is  unnecessary.  Instead,  it  is  recom-- 
mended  that  the  blind  person  go :  first, 
to  the  health  department  for  health 
services;  second,  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment for  relief;  third,  to  the  educa- 
tion department  for  training  and  vo- 
cational guidance;  fourth,  to  the  em- 
ployment service  for  placement  on  a 
job;  fifth,  to  clubs  and  other  civic  and 
service  groups  for  funds  to  take  care 
of  his  hospitali2,ation  for  an  operation, 
if  one  will  restore  or  conserve  what 
little  vision  he  might  have,  or  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  get  him  started  in  some  work 
of  his  own;  and  sixth,  to  recreational 
centers  or  other  sources  to  secure 
whatever  adaptations  might  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  participate  in  the  rec- 
reational life  of  his  community. 

In  contrast  to  such  an  impractical 
situation  the  blind  person  can,  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  state,  be  much 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  ser- 
viced by  a  single  state  agency  for  the 
blind.  Such  an  agency  is  responsible 
for  one  special  group  and  can  give  the 
necessary  amount  of  study  to  its  spe- 
cial problems;  can  train  its  staff  in  the 
special  knowledges  and  techniques 
needed;  can  provide  intensive  coordi- 
nated services  and,  if  necessary,  take 
them  to  the  blind  person,  rather  than 
requiring  him  to  come  for  them. 

A  blind  person,  because  of  his  spe- 
cial problem  in  getting  about  and  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  read  the  news- 
paper and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  find  out  what  help  might  be 
available   to   him,   needs,    more   than 


any  other  citi2;en,  one  central  agency 
which  can  effectively  coordinate  and 
correlate  the  services  available  to  him 
and  act  as  "go-between"  in  the  secur- 
ing of  these  services.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  recommend  that  a  blind  person, 
with  all  the  complicated  problems 
which  he  must  inevitably  meet,  should 
have  the  additional  one  of  contacting 
different  agencies  and  groups  and 
finally  getting  lost  between  them  be- 
cause his  problems  will  be  the  most 
difficult  of  any  presented  to  each 
agency. 

Where  there  is  one  central  agency 
for  the  blind,  the  blind  person  can  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  all  his  needs 
rather  than  on  a  basis  of  the  one  or 
two  for  which  a  large  agency  is  usually 
set  up  to  administer  to  larger  popula- 
tion groups.  For  example,  a  blind  per- 
son may  apply  for  relief  and  this  may 
be  his  immediate  need;  but  his  more 
fundamental  needs,  if  he  is  ever  to  ad- 
just to  the  problems  of  blindness,  will 
often  involve :  medical  care  to  improve 
or  restore  vision  or  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  physical  condition  causing 
blindness;  assistance  in  adjusting  to 
the  varied  and  intricate  limitations  im- 
posed by  blindness  and  in  assuming 
his  rightful  place  in  his  home  and 
community;  instructions  in  Braille  and 
handicrafts;  aid  in  planning  leisure 
time;  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
ing; and  assistance,  if  he  is  an  employ- 
able person,  in  securing  employment. 

In  considering  any  social  work  pro- 
gram, it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  phase  of  social  work  can  develop 
faster  than  the  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  it,  and  in  a  field 
which  involves  so  many  special  diffi- 
culties and  problems  as  does  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind,  only  an  agency 
which  is  especially  skilled  in  dealing 
with  the  blind  can  effectively  interpret 
their  problems  and  possibilities  to  the 
general  public,  and  secure  the  lay  co- 
operation and  interest  necessary  for 
the  success  of  a  social  work  program. 
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In  understanding  a  program  of  work 
for  the  blind,  the  general  public  must 
be  educated  to  a  realization  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  the  fact  that  blind 
people  differ  in  their  personalities, 
abilities,  ambitions,  likes  and  dislikes, 
just  as  those  who  see.  It  must  under- 
stand  that  they  have  the  same  rights 
and  desires  and  that  they  must  be  dealt 
with  as  individuals.  Also,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  an  agency  for  the 
blind,  because  of  its  special  knowledge 
and  skills,  is  best  equipped  to  direct 
a  prevention  of  blindness  program  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  curative  and 
treatment  processes  through  the  co- 
operation of  ophthalmologists  and  the 
lay  groups  it  has  already  interested  in 
the  problems  of  blindness. 

There  is  at  present  a  definite  trend 
toward  centrali2,ation  which  is  being 
justified  on  a  basis  of  increased  econo- 
my and  efficiency.  However  commend- 
able these  two  objectives  are,  they  are 
desirable  only  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  attained  without  sacrificing  the 
larger  values  of  effective  performance 
of  those  functions  for  which  the  ser- 
vice was  originally  created,  and  ade- 
quate assistance  to  those  groups  it  was 
intended  to  service.  Centralization 
and  efficient  organization  of  adminis- 
trative detail  and  procedure  should 
never  be  allowed  to  displace  the  more 
important  objective  of  dealing  most 
adequately  with  the  needs,  problems, 
and  development  of  the  individuals 
which  the  program  was  originally  de- 
signed to  aid. 

When  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  are  absorbed 
by  or  consolidated  in  other  larger  de- 
partments, the  program  suffers  defi- 
nite limitations  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  blind  constitute  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, and  they  are  quickly  lost  in  the 
larger  population  group  for  which  the 
bigger  state  agency  must  plan.  This  is 
especially  true  because  the  needs  and 


problems  of  the  blind  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  other  groups  being  serviced, 
and  limitations  of  time,  money,  and 
staff  make  it  impossible  to  meet  their 
needs  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  larger  groups  of  persons  with 
which  the  larger  agency  is  primarily 
concerned. 

Second,  in  asking  for  appropriations 
the  large  agencies  cannot  place  special 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
but  must  stress  those  phases  of  their 
work  which  service  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people.  Also,  the  part  cannot 
develop  faster  than  the  whole,  and 
the  development  of  a  well-rounded 
program  for  the  blind  and  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  a  consolidated 
agency  is  usually  retarded  until  simi- 
larly well-rounded  development  is  pos- 
sible in  the  other  programs  of  the  de- 
partment— especially  the  larger  ones. 

Third,  in  trying  to  make  the  staff 
members  of  a  large  general  agency 
specialists  in  all  fields,  they  usually 
become  so  confused  and  overworked 
that  they  do  not  develop  the  special 
skills  and  techniques  required  in  any 
of  the  fields — especially  one  so  diffi- 
cult as  work  for  the  bHnd.  Also,  a 
minority  group  such  as  the  blind  is 
not  a  strong-pressure  group  and,  when 
in  a  large  department,  it  is  often  the 
first  to  suffer  from  political  activities 
or  cuts  in  appropriation.  It  is  also  less 
likely  to  receive  assistance  in  propor- 
tion to  its  needs. 

Fourth,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
it  costs  as  much  to  administer  work  for 
the  blind  as  a  part  of  a  larger  agency 
program  as  it  does  to  administer 
it  in  a  separate  agency,  and  further, 
because  of  the  foregoing  practical  con- 
siderations, it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
same  service  to  the  blind.  Too,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  lay  groups 
are  much  less  interested  in  one  phase 
of  a  larger  program  than  they  are  in  a 
specific  separate  program. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  not  only  the  need  for 
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a  state  agency  for  the  blind,  but  also 
the  need  for  a  Federal  bureau  or  agen- 
cy for  the  blind  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  which  would  coordinate 
and  correlate  all  services  on  a  Federal 
level  and  which  would  give  financial 
assistance  in  matching  state  appropria' 
tions  for  services  to  the  blind,  for  pre 
vention  of  blindness,  and  for  relief. 
All  persons  and  organi2,ations  interest- 
ed  in  work  for  the  blind  should  work 
immediately  for  such  a  Federal  bu- 
reau; for,  aside  from  the  distinct  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from 
such  a  bureau,  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  the  present  policies  of 
Federal  agencies,  if  continued,  will 
soon  result  in  an  even  more  serious 
disintegration  on  the  state  level  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  harmful  ef- 
fects is  the  very  small  number  of  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  now  being  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  Federal  programs 
which  include  funds  for  the  blind  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  For  this 
latter  situation,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons, the  most  important  of  which 
are:  the  lack  of  unified  and  effective 
effort  on  the  part  of  workers  for  the 
the  blind  in  the  forty-eight  states  in 


acquainting  the  Federal  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies  with  the  needs  of  the 
bhnd;  the  failure  of  workers  for  the 
blind  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
changing  conditions,  and  their  slow- 
ness to  fight  in  any  organized  way  for 
the  principles  which  they  regard  as 
being  essential  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  the  blind;  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  larger  welfare  agencies  more 
strongly  organized  on  a  national  basis, 
and  very  effective  in  securing  what 
they  desire;  and  the  desire  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  because  of  administrative 
efficiency,  to  have  the  work  on  a  state 
and  local  level  completely  centralized. 
It  is  the  present  definite  responsi- 
bility of  workers  for  the  blind  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  work  will  go  for- 
ward, profiting  by  the  valuable  exper- 
iences, skills,  and  techniques  of  those 
who  have  pioneered  in  this  field,  or 
whether  it  shall  go  backward  and  in 
confusion  begin  all  over  again,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  those  to  whom  we 
have  dedicated  our  lives  to  serve — the 
blind  of  our  nation. 

Read  by  Frank  A.  Wrench, 

Field  Secretary 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Va. 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND,  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 
AND  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION^ 

ROBERT  W.  BEASLEY 

Regional  Representative,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,   Social  Security  Board, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Until  after  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  century  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  received  the  same  general  treat- 
ment as  the  poor.^  The  initiative 
toward  specialized  care  and  training 


was  taken  either  by  private  agencies  or 
by  individuals.  Because,  however,  of 
financial  and  administrative  problems, 
the  private  groups  were  compelled, 
almost   from   the   beginning,   to   seek 


^This  paper  is  based  on  data  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Procedures, 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board. 

-'Chakerian,  Charles  G.  "Public  Provision  for  the  Blind,"  in  Studies  in  The  Science  of 
Society,  Yale  University  Press,  193  3.  p.  104. 
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assistance  from  public  sources,  which 
in  many  instances  was  given  by  state 
governments  rather  than  by  local 
units.  The  reasons  for  this  were  mani' 
fold,  the  mo«t  important  being: 

1.  The  local  units  of  govern' 
ment  were  often  found  to  be 
too  small  to  afford  the  high 
cost  of  professional  service 
for  the  handicapped;  and 

2.  Certain  municipalities  and 
counties  were  poorer  than 
others  and  some,  likewise, 
may  have  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  blind  per' 
sons.  To  equali2,e  opportU' 
nity  and  to  extend  to  every 
one  the  advantages  of  pro' 
fessional  service,  the  state 
had  to  assist  in  providing 
some  of  the  indicated  needs. 

As  a  result  of  the  play  of  these  and 
other  factors,  the  state  has  become  an 
important  force  in  assisting  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  blind.  The  uu' 
derlying  theory  of  the  state  agency 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  blind 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  state 
should  undertake  to  assist  in  provid' 
ing  for  its  handicapped  citi2,ens  cer' 
tain  services,  among  them  being  edu- 
cation, financial  assistance,  medical 
services,  vocational  training,  and 
placement. 

With  increased  attention  focused 
upon  the  blind  following  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  establish  expert 
consultant  services  with  respect  to 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  agency. 
Some  state  departments  have  gone 
even  further  in  providing  the  different 
types  of  skills  needed  in  work  with 
the  blind  through  a  special  division  in 
the  state  department  of  public  welfare. 
Some  effort  in  this  field  is  highly  ad' 


visable,  for,  while  an  adequate  pro' 
gram  for  the  blind  involves  not  only 
financial  assistance,  but  health,  educa'" 
tion,  and  employment,  the  techniques 
by  which  these  problems  are  solved 
are  fundamentally  through  case  work 
procedures.  There  can  be  no  disagree 
ment  as  to  the  importance  of  close 
coordination  between  the  provision  of 
financial  aid  and  the  provision  of  ser' 
vices;  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
both  of  these  special  efforts  be  in  the 
same  department.  In  doing  an  ade' 
quate  job  with  the  blind,  so  many 
skills  are  demanded,  such  as  vocational 
guidance,  rehabilitation,  placement, 
medical  care,  social  adjustments,  etc., 
that  it  may  be  better  to  attempt  to  dc 
velop  a  special  interest  in  the  blind  in 
other  state  agencies  that  are  already 
responsible  for  such  functional  activi' 
ties  with  respect  to  the  whole  field  of 
tlie  handicapped. 

The  increased  interest  in  services 
for  the  blind  in  various  state  agencies 
will  help  to  overcome  some  of  the  in' 
equalities  that  have  long  been  felt. 
However,  according  to  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,^  "the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  state  responsibility  for  ser' 
vices  to  the  blind  involves  a  corollary 
that  services  should  be  available  to  all 
blind  residents  of  the  state,  each  ac 
cording  to  his  need,  irrespective  of 
age,  race,  economic  status  or  any  other 
consideration  except  blindness."  Ac 
cording  to  the  Federal  census  of  1930, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  in  this# 
year  63,489  blind  persons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  ratio  of  5 1 7  blind  per' 
sons  to  every  1,000,000  of  the  popula' 
tion  in  the  country  at  large.^  Investi' 
gations  of  blindness  made  since  1930 
have  showed  that  the  census  effort 
was  inadequate,  as  a  large  number  of 
the  blind  were  not  located  at  the  time 


^McKay,  Evelyn  C.  "Functions  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind."    Outho\  for  the 
Blind,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  4,    October,  1938.  p.  121. 

^Best,  Harry.  Blindness  and  the  Blind.   Macmillan,  1934.  p.  169. 
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the  census  was  taken. ^  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  then,  in  determining  the 
number  of  bHnd  to  whom  services 
should  be  available. 

If  we  grant  that  the  state  has  a  re 
sponsibility  for  the  blind,  the  next 
question  to  be  considered  is  the  prac' 
tical  measures  by  which  this  responsi- 
bility may  be  effectively  discharged. 
As  previously  stated,  an  adequate  pro- 
gram  will  not  only  include  financial 
assistance  but  programs  aimed  at  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  causes  lead- 
ing to  blindness,  education,  vocational 
training,  and  placement. 

This  approach  is  important  when 
we  consider  that,  according  to  various 
estimates,  some  15  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  blind  population  is  susceptible  to 
treatment  by  constructive  services  and 
can  be  made  either  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting.^  Hence,  while  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  blind 
population  will  be  dependent  either 
upon  relatives,  friends  or  public  agen- 
cies for  support,  the  15  to  25  per  cent 
capable  of  a  measure  of  rehabilitation 
and  employment  must  be  offered  ser- 
vices to  meet  their  needs.  Hence,  in 
the  time  allotted  me,  I  want  to  discuss 
how  the  needs  of  both  these  groups 
can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

Granting  financial  assistance  on  a 
categorical  basis  to  the  blind  is  no  new 
procedure,  for  as  early  as  1866,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  Department  of 
Charities  was  permitted  to  give  finan- 
j:ial  assistance  to  the  blind.'"  Of  the 
states  with  general  pension  laws,  Ohio 
holds  priority  in  point  of  time,  where 
in  1898  a  statute  was  enacted  as  an 


amendment  to  the  poor  law  for  relief 
of  the  needy  blind. ^  Other  states  fol- 
lowed, until  in  1935,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
twenty-seven  states  had  in  operation 
blind  relief  or  pension  laws.^ 

The  provisions  of  these  laws  have 
varied  greatly,  particularly  in  regard 
to  their  definitions  of  blindness,  their 
determination  of  need,  the  amount  of 
assistance  allowed,  and  in  their  ad- 
ministration. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  imposition 
of  certain  conditions  which  had  to  be 
met  by  the  states  prior  to  their  receiv- 
ing Federal  grants,  greater  uniformity 
in  procedure  has  been  achieved.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  secure  Federal 
participation  up  to  one-half  of  $30  a 
month,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of 
money  payments  to  a  needy  blind  in- 
dividual, the  state  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  approval  it 
must  include  all  political  divisions  of 
the  state  and  be  administered  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  state  agen- 
cy. The  state  must  participate  finan- 
cially and  must  make  prescribed  re- 
ports. No  residence  requirement  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Act.  No  state 
plan  is  acceptable  which  denies  eHgi- 
bility  to  persons  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  five  years  during  the  nine 
preceding  the  date  of  application. 

Two  important  qualifications  for 
receiving  aid  included  in  the  Federal 
Act  are  that  the  applicant  must  be 
blind  and  in  need.  The  Social  Security 
Board    will    approve    only    plans    in 


^Letter  of  June  9,  1939  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Rice,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Consultant  to  Social  Security  Board,  to  Mr.  William  Leonard,  Chief  Economist, 
Central  Statistical  Board. 

^Xational  Conference  of  Social  \Vor\,  1939.  Tynan,  M.  I.,  and  Clunk,  J.  F.  "State- 
ment of  Principles,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  for  the  BHnd."  p.  667. 

^Best,  Harry,    op.  cit.  p.  549. 

4Best,  Harry.    Ibid.  p.  549. 

^Social  Work  Yearbook.  1939.  p.  49. 
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which  the  states  have  included  accept- 
able methods  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  visual  deficiency.  These  meth- 
ods include  a  definition  of  blindness 
in  terms  of  ophthalmic  measurements, 
a  medical  examination  and  report  on 
each  applicant,  and  the  approval  of 
the  examination  report  by  a  supervis- 
ing ophthalmologist.  The  definition  of 
a  blind  person  suggested  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  is  that  he  is  one  whose 
''central  visual  acuity'  is  20/200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
glasses,  or  whose  peripheral  field  is  so 
contracted  that  the  widest  diameter 
of  such  field  subtends  an  angular  dis- 
tance no  greater  than  20  degrees." 

Within  this  framework  every  state 
makes  and  adm.inisters  its  own  plan. 
Hence  regulations  and  standards  of 
assistance  relative  to  the  blind  are  by 
no  means  uniform  in  the  forty-two 
states  and  territories  which  had  plans 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
in  April,  1939.^  From  the  foregoing 
it  is  seen  that,  although  states  have  to 
meet  certain  requirements  set  up  by 
the  Social  Security  Board,  the  states 
to  a  large  extent  determine  the  stand- 
ards of  assistance  that  are  to  prevail 
in  their  locales. 

Adequate  assistance  can  never  be 
provided  by  merely  giving  the  individ- 
ual stipulated  amounts  of  money.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  ade- 
quate assistance  for  the  blind  can  most 
equitably  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  sound  budgetary  standards.  Such 
standards  are  best  established  through 
the  use  of  scientific  information  and 
social  judgment  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements for  health  and  welfare  of 
individuals  and  families.  Determining 
the  need  of  an  individual  requires  full 
consideration  of  his  total  economic 
situation,  including  his  individual  re- 
quirements in  relation  to  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  state.    There  must  be 


full  cognizance  of  the  individual's 
total  income  and  resources  for  meeting 
these  requirements.  Adequate  assist- 
ance can  be  achieved  more  equitably 
by  considering  the  individual's  total 
needs  and  total  resources  within  the 
limits  of  a  sound  budgetary  standard 
of  assistance.  The  application  of  these 
budgetary  standards  offers  a  flexible 
yet  objective  standard  for  determining 
whether  the  individual's  resources  are 
adequate  to  maintain  health  and  pro- 
vide wholesome  living  conditions. 
This  is  possible  only  when  the  staff  is 
supplied  with  the  consultative  services 
of  a  competent  home  economist,  ex- 
perienced in  working  with  families 
living  on  small  incomes.  Fundamental- 
ly, the  blind  have  the  same  basic  needs 
as  the  seeing,  but  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  handicap  the  blind  require 
special  types  of  assistance  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  plan- 
ning with  the  family.  Additional  re- 
quirements might  include  guide  ser- 
vice, maintenance  for  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  telephone  service,  special  provi- 
sions for  electricity  for  the  use  of  the 
radio  and  Talking  Books,  as  well  as 
other  goods  and  services  to  assure  an 
adequate  content  of  living,  the  preser- 
vation of  skills  of  the  individual,  and 
the  conservation  of  his  economic  re- 
sources. More  specifically,  the  blind 
individual  does  not  need  different 
kinds  of  food  than  the  seeing  person, 
but  because  he  often  must  shop  by 
telephone  he  cannot  take  advantage 
of  bargain  sales,  and  thus  the  budgeted 
amount  and  quality  of  food  might  cost 
more  than  for  the  seeing.  Likewise, 
the  blind  person  is  more  likely  to  suf- 
fer accidents  to  his  clothing,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  less  able  to  do  his  own 
laundering.  Then,  too,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly more  wear  on  shoes  because 
of  a  tendency  to  ''feel  one's  way  with 
one's    feet."     For    these    reasons    the 


^Social  Security  BuIIetni,  May,   1939,  Vol.  II,  No.  5.  p.  56. 
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blind  person  requires  an  additional  al- 
lowance for  clothing. 

An  opportunity  to  follow  sustained 
interests,  vocational  and  avocational, 
is  a  fundamental  need  of  blind  per- 
sons, and  the  costs  incidental  to  such 
activities  should  be  included  in  the 
budget  of  a  blind  person.  The  state 
agency  administering  blind  assistance 
should  make  full  use  of  facilities  avail- 
able under  public  or  private  auspices 
offering  such  opportunities  and  facili- 
tating their  use. 

In  all  instances  grants  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  recognized  needs.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  with  Federal  par- 
ticipation up  to  one-half  of  $30  per 
month  the  average  payment  for  blind 
assistance  per  recipient  in  the  United 
States  in  April,  1939,  was  $23.29. 
Only  in  two  states,  California  and 
Washington,  was  the  average  payment 
$30  or  more.^  These  figures  are  sig- 
nificant when  we  realize  that  the  blind 
have  special  needs  which  to  date  have 
not  been  completely  met. 

To  date  our  Federal-state  assistance 
program  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  can  only  provide  cash  payments 
to  individuals,  and  such  payments  can- 
not be  conditional  upon  the  use  of  the 
money  by  the  individual.  The  needy 
blind  individual  must  be  free  to  use 
these  funds  in  whatever  way  he  de- 
sires. However,  as  the  various  state 
agencies  have  submitted  plans  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  have  re- 
ceived money  assistance  for  their 
needy  blind,  they  have  become  inter- 
ested in  services  to  the  blind,  such  as 
preventive  measures,  home  teaching, 
vocational  training,  and  placement. 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  says 


nothing  about  such  services  and  makes 
no  direct  contributions  to  them,  but 
the  legislation  formulated  in  forty-two 
states  and  territories  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  in  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  makes  it  evident  that 
many  of  the  states  are  aware  of  tEe 
need  for  all-round  service  as  well  as 
cash  assistance  for  the  blind. ^ 

Twenty-seven"    states    in    enacting 
legislation  with  respect  to  aid  to  the 
blind  have  included  in  their  statutes 
provision  for  preventive  treatment  and 
hospitalization.    The  wording  of  the 
Idaho  lav^  is  typical  of  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  laws  of  the  other  states.* 
"Temporary     assistance    may    be 
granted  to  any  applicant  or  ad- 
ditional assistance  granted  to  any 
recipient  who  is  in  need  of  treat- 
ment either  to  prevent  blindness 
or  restore  his  eyesight,  whether 
or  not  he  is  blind  as  defined  in 
Section  34  of  this  Act.    The  as- 
sistance    may    include    necessary 
travel  and  other  expenses  to  re- 
ceive treatment  from  a  hospital 
or  clinic  designated  by  the  State 
department." 

We  have  realized  for  a  long  time 
that  ''an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  Prevention  of  bHnd- 
ness  should  be  stimulated.  Whether 
such  is  developed  in  state  commissions 
for  the  blind  separate  from  state  wel- 
fare departments,  or  whether  it  de- 
velops ni  the  blind  assistance  division 
of  state  welfare  agencies  or  in  state 
health  departments,  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  on  which  such  preven- 
tive work  must  rest.''  Each  of  these 
will  be  briefly  discussed. 


^Social  Security  Bulletin,  May,   1939,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  Table  VIII.  p.  56. 

2Kasius,  Peter,  and  Rice,  Dr.  C.  E.  "Assistance  to  the  Blind."    The  Annals,  March, 

1939,  Vol.  202.  p.  98. 
"Ibid.  pp.  98-99. 

'^Session  Laws  of  Idaho,   1937.    Chapter  216. 
^'•Rice,  Dr.  C.  E.    The  Activities  of  Federal-State  and  Private  Agencies  Concerned  with 

Wor\  for  the  Blind  and  Preventing  Blindness,    pp.  27-3  3. 
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1.  An  adequate  medical  determi' 
nation  of  blindness  will  not  only  in' 
volve  a  medical  examination  of  a  blind" 
individual,  but,  where  indicated  by  the 
medical  examination  findings,  there 
should  be  a  follow-up  on  famiHes  of 
applicants  for  blind  assistance  in  order 
to  detect  incipient  conditions  leading 
to  blindness.  To  do  this  effectively,  a 
supervising  ophthalmologist  should  be 
on  the  staff  of  the  state  department  of 
public  welfare.  His  specific  task 
would  be  to  examine  all  eye  examina- 
tion  reports  made  by  the  local  oph- 
thalmologist in  order  to  determine  if 
proper  examination  has  been  made. 
He  would  also  interpret  to  the  board 
and  to  local  units  the  need,  where  in- 
dicated, for  re-examinations,  and  also 
the  relationship  of  the  visual  acuity  as 
reported  for  some  individuals  to  the 
definition  of  economic  blindness 
adopted  by  the  state.  The  only  con- 
structive approach  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  is  by  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  each  individual 
applicant,  where  such  is  possible. 
From  this  data  the  state  will  be  able 
to  plan  a  sound  program  for  prevent- 
ing a  great  deal  of  blindness. 

All  the  state  welfare  departments 
cooperating  with  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  granting  aid  to  the  blind 
have  found  it  necessary  to  designate 
physicians  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
to  make  examinations  of  applicants 
for  assistance  to  the  blind.  Usually 
the  applicant  is  allowed  his  choice  of 
examiner  from  among  those  on  the 
approved  list.  These  approved  lists  in 
most  cases  have  been  established  by 
ophthalmological  advisory  committees 
or  by  a  supervising  ophthalmologist. 
Thirty-five  of  the  states  cooperating 
with  the  Social  Security  Board  have 
found  it  desirable  either  to  establish 


medical  advisory  committees  Composed 
of  outstanding  ophthalmologists  or  to 
secure  the  services  of  supervising  oph- 
thalmologists who  act  as  part-time 
consultants  on  medical  problems.^ 

2.  All  available  facilities  should 
be  utilized  for  the  restoration  of  vi- 
sion, and  the  potentially  blind,  wheth- 
er adult  or  child,  should  be  cared 
for  in  an  adequate  manner.  Where 
the  medical  findings  reveal  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  of  restoring 
sight,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
explain  to  the  applicant  the  treatment 
recommended  and  to  encourage  the 
applicant  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
examining  physician.  Provisions  for 
treatment  should  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  spring  of  1938  a  sur- 
vey was  made  of  blind  records  in 
twelve  state  welfare  departments.  The 
findings  show  that  the  vision  of  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent  of  those  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  Title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  might  be  re- 
stored.^ This  is  pertinent  when  we 
realize  that  sight  restoration  not  only 
means  a  measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence but  also  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
life.  If  the  number  of  applicants  for 
blind  assistance  is  large  in  any  state, 
some  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  employing  a  medical 
social  worker  in  the  division  of  public 
assistance  who  has  knowledge  of  eye 
conditions.  Such  a  person  would  not 
only  work  with  the  state  department 
but  would  be  responsible  for  follow- 
up  on  ophthalmological  recommenda- 
tions, restoration  of  vision,  etc. 

3.  The  control  of  communicable 
diseases  is  important,  and,  through  ef- 
forts of  the  medical  profession  and 
public     health     officials     to     educate 


iKasius,  Peter,  and  Rice,  Dr.  C.  E.    op.  cit.  pp.  97-98. 

2Information  secured  from   Dr.   C.   E.   Rice,   Surgeon,   U.   S.   Public  Health   Service, 
Consultant  on  Blindness,  Social  Security  Board. 
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prospective  mothers  to  seek  prenatal 
care  and  to  provide  facilities  for  such 
care,  much  of  the  congenital  blind- 
ness due  to  syphilis  can  be  prevented. 
It  has  been  established  that  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  blindness  is  due  to 
syphilis.^  And  thus  there  is  a  demon- 
strated need  not  only  for  health  de- 
partments to  increase  their  facilities 
for  treating  syphilis  but  for  medical 
divisions  of  welfare  departments, 
where  such  exist,  to  establish  increased 
follow-up  service  for  those  of  their 
clients  who  have  syphilis. 

Approximately  10  per  cent  of  blind- 
ness in  children  is  the  result  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum.^  The  effective- 
ness of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of 
newborn  babies  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been 
well  established.  However,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  preventing  bHnd- 
ness  from  this  infection.  In  some  areas 
more  effective  education  and  direction 
of  physicians  and  midwives  is  indi- 
cated, while  in  others  a  wider  distri- 
bution of  free  prophylactics  would  be 
of  help.  Likewise,  it  would  be  valu- 
able if  state  health  departments  would 
include  a  question  relative  to  the  use 
of  a  prophylactic  in  their  official  birth 
certificate  and  make  provision  for  fol- 
low-up on  the  use  of  prophylactics. 

4.  A  proper  liaison  should  be  es- 
tablished between  official  agencies  and 
organi:5ations  that  are  working  to  pre- 
vent blindness  or  to  rehabilitate  blind 
individuals.  In  considering  the  part 
that  welfare  departments  play  in  state- 
wide programs  for  the  blind,  it  is  of 
importance  that  they  determine  what 
other  state  organi2,ations  and  agencies 
have  at  stake  in  a  program  for  the 
blind,  and  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams.   On  the  basis  of  this  informa- 


tion, state  welfare  departments  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  define 
their  own  objectives.  Only  when  close 
cooperation  exists  between  the  various 
agencies  can  a  well-rounded  program 
for  the  blind  be  developed  in  a  state. 

States  are  including  in  their  legisla- 
tion for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind 
not  only  provisions  for  treatment  and 
hospital  care,  but  other  services,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  over  one-half 
of  the  states  have  enacted  legislation 
authori2;ing  vocational  services  for 
blind  persons,  including  placement  in 
regular  industries,  sheltered  work- 
shops, or  in  developing  home  indus- 
tries. 

For  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  professional  organizations  and 
individuals,  the  attitude  that  obtained 
in  the  public  mind  was  that  the  blind 
were  a  group  apart  and  should  be 
given  special  privileges,  among  them 
the  dubious  one,  such  as  the  right  to 
ask  for  alms.  Today  it  is  being  recog- 
nized that  the  blind  persons  are  human 
beings  who  have  only  one  quality  in 
common,  namely  their  lack  of  physical 
vision.  Every  blind  person  is  as  es- 
sentially different  as  each  seeing  per- 
son is  essentially  different  from  every 
other  seeing  person. 

It  must  be  recognized  and  accepted 
that  equality  of  opportunity  is  the 
right  of  every  bUnd  person  in  the 
state,  just  as  equality  of  opportunity 
is  held  to  be  the  right  of  every  citizen 
— equality  of  opportunity  for  training 
and  employment.  To  achieve  this  goal 
the  problem  must  be  approached  on  a 
state-wide  basis  so  that  a  blind  person 
living  in  one  section  of  the  state  will 
have  the  same  chance  for  service  as  a 
blind  person  residing  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 


iRice,  Dr.   C.   E.    "Costs  and   Loss   in   Syphilitic  Blindness   in   the   United   States." 
Venerea]  Disease  Information,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4.  p.  92 

2Rice,  Dr.  C.  E.   The  Activities  of  Federal-State  and  Private  Agencies  Concerned  with 
Wor\  for  the  Blind  and  Preventing  Blindness,    op.  cit.  p.   16. 
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To  prepare  the  blind  to  assume  their 
place  in  the  world,  training  should 
start  as  early  in  the  life  of  the  individ' 
ual  as  possible.  There  is  today  a  prac' 
tically  complete  scheme  of  educational 
services  for  blind  children  of  school 
age  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  approx' 
imately  87  per  cent  of  the  states  have 
residential  schools  for  children.  Those 
few  states  not  having  residential 
schools  have  made  arrangements  with 
schools  in  neighboring  states  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  their  blind 
children.  Many  schools  return  their 
charges  to  their  home  high  schools  so 
that  they  may  learn  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  community  in  which  they 
will  usually  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Other  educational  services  to  the 
blind  include  sight-saving  classes  for 
children  with  vision  too  seriously  im- 
paired to  permit  their  beneficial  at- 
tendance at  regular  classes,  but  who 
can  use  their  eyes  in  reading  large 
type  under  advantageous  conditions. 
These  have  been  established  by  legis- 
lation in  twenty  states,  and  of  this 
number  fifteen  authorize  state  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  these  classes.^ 
Then,  too,  over  one-half  of  the  states, 
either  through  their  state  commissions 
or  similar  organizations  for  the  blind, 
have  undertaken  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  their  homes.  It  has  been 
found,  though,  that  in  none  of  the 
states  this  force  of  home  teachers  has 
been  sufficient  to  give  adequate  train- 
ing to  all  the  blind  in  the  state.  But 
since  1937,  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  Division  of 
Adult  Education  and  Recreation,  has 
extended  this  program  through  the 
respective  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 
For  the  most  part,  the  training  carried 
on  has  been  of  educational  and  pre- 


vocational  nature  with  little  emphasis 
placed  on  vocational  programs. 

There  is  an  indicated  need  for  a 
vocational  guidance  program  for 
youths  now  attending  schools  for  the 
blind.  This,  to  be  successful,  must 
correlate  the  studies  pursued  with 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  aid  each 
student  in  selecting  a  vocation  suited 
to  his  aptitudes.  The  state  agencies 
responsible  for  vocational  adjustment 
of  the  handicapped  should  cooperate 
in  this  program  by  establishing  contact 
with  each  student  during  the  process 
of  selecting  a  vocation  so  that  the  gap 
which  often  exists  between  school  and 
work  would  be  eliminated. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation .  of 
those  who  have  left  school  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  for  many  of  them 
need  to  have  their  morale  restored  be- 
fore even  a  start  can  be  made  at  re- 
habilitation. When  the  latter  is  under- 
taken, consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  native  ability,  age,  educational 
background,  aptitude,  and  past  occu- 
pation of  each  blind  person.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  readjust- 
ment be  accomplished  without  remov- 
ing the  blind  person  from  his  family, 
and  here  a  plan  must  be  worked  out 
for  each  individual.  A  premium,  not 
a  penalty,  should  be  placed  on  efforts 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  a  blind  per- 
son should  be  given  every  incentive 
and  encouragement  to  work.  Secur- 
ing training  or  seeking  work  may  en- 
tail additional  expenditures,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  public 
welfare  agencies  in  planning  with  the 
family.  If  the  blind  person  is  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  costs  incidental 
to  the  above-mentioned  activities 
should  be  included  in  the  budget  of 
the  blind  person. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  plac- 
ing    of     all     persons    with    physical 


^Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States.   National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  1934.  p.  9. 
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handicaps,  including  that  of  bUndness, 
has  been  difficult.  A  stimulus,  how 
ever,  has  been  given  to  the  employ 
ment  of  bHnd  persons  as  the  operators 
of  vending  stands  through  the  passage 
by  Congress  in  1936  of  the  Randolph' 
Sheppard  Act.  This  legislation  pro' 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed' 
eral'State  program  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  Vocational  Division 
in  the  United  States  OfUce  of  Educa' 
tion  and  a  designated  state  agency. 

Under  the  impetus  of  this  program, 
by  July  1,  1938,  approximately  175 
stands  were  in  operation  in  Federal 
buildings,  while  an  additional  500 
were  operating  under  the  designated 
state  agencies  in  other  public  build' 
ings,  hospitals,  office  buildings,  and  in' 
dustrial  plants.'- 

Another  Federal  measure  which 
will  benefit  the  blind  was  the  enact' 
ment  of  a  law  by  Congress  in  1938 
requiring  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  to  purchase  their  brooms 
and  mops  from  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis' 
cussion  as  to  the  place  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  in  programs  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  There  will  always  be  a 
need  for  sheltered  workshops,  for  they 
serve  three  important  purposes:  a 
properly  equipped  and  welbmanaged 
workshop  can  well  be  used  to  test  VO' 


cational  aptitude,  can  serve  as  a  train' 
ing  center,  and  likewise  provide  occu' 
pations  for  blind  persons  either  un' 
suited  to  or  incapable  of  outside  em' 
ployment. 

This  brief  summary  of  certain  ser' 
vices  for  the  blind  has  attempted  to 
show  that  the  concepts  underlying  the 
social  treatment  of  the  blind  must  rise 
above  the  idea  of  their  affliction.  Blind 
individuals  have  the  same  hopes  and 
ambitions,  the  same  disappointments 
and  tragedies  that  sighted  people  have, 
and  are  subject  to  limitations  of  op' 
portunities  in  achieving  adjustment  to 
life.  Within  the  limitation  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness  and  of  other 
handicaps  which  vary  among  individ' 
uals,  they  can  attain  a  reasonable  sat' 
isfactory  adjustment.  They  do  need, 
however,  all  the  special  services  a  state 
can  afford  including  services  that  are 
not  exclusively  designed  for  their 
special  handicap.  The  realization  of 
this  aim  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  success  which  accompanies 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  well' 
rounded  and  integrated  welfare  pro' 
gram  in  which  public  assistance  finds 
its  proper  function.  Without  such 
related  services  as  treatment,  educa' 
tion,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
placement,  cash  assistance  alone  may 
fall  short  of  reaching  the  constructive 
objectives  of  social  S'ecurity. 


^Social  Wor\  Tearhook,  1939.    p.  48 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  SECTION  1002,  OF  TITLE  X,  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

DR.  NEWEL  PERRY 
Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


As  you  all  know,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  was  approved  on  August  14, 
1935.  Of  this  act,  Title  X,  which 
concerns  the  blind,  consists  of  six  sec- 
tions numbered  1001-1006  inclusive. 
The  question  of  immediate  interest  to 
us  is  what  are  the  conditions  which 
must  be  met  by  the  states  before  the 
Federal  government  will  make  its  con- 
tribution to  blind  aid. 

Section  1001  begins  as  follows: 
'Tor  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  furnish  financial  assistance, 
as  far  as  practicable  under  the  condi- 
tions in  such  State,  to  needy  individ- 
uals who  are  blind,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thori2,ed  to  be  appropriated,''  etc.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word 
"needy''  occurs  but  once  in  the  act, 
namely,  in  the  phrase  just  quoted, 
"needy  individuals  who  are  blind." 
Accordingly,  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  two  questions:  First, 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"needy  individuals";  and  second,  who 
is  authori2;ed  to  answer  this  question? 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  term  "needy  in- 


dividuals" is  not  defined  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Section  1002  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  Subdivision  (a)  and  Subdivision 
(b).  Section  1002,  Subdivision  (a), 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  A  State  plan 
for  aid  to  the  blind  must  ( 1 )  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  be  in  effect  in 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  and,  if  administered  by 
them,  be  mandatory  upon  them; 
(2)  provide  for  financial  partici- 
pation by  the  State;  (3)  either 
provide  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  single  State  agen- 
cy to  administer  the  plan,  or  pro' 
vide  for  the  establishment  or  de- 
signation of  a  single  State  agency 
to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  plan;  (4)  pi'ovide  for  grant- 
ing to  any  individual,  whose 
claim  for  aid  is  denied,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing  before 
such  State  agency;  (5)  provide 
such   methods   of   administration 
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(other  than  those  relating  to  se' 
lection,    tenure    of    office,     and 
compensation    of    personnel)    as 
are   found  by  the   Board  to  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan;  (6)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  will  make  such 
reports,   in  such   form   and   con- 
taining  such  information,  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire, and  comply  with  such  pro- 
visions  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports;  and  (7)  pro- 
vide that  no  aid  will  he  furnished 
any   individual    under   the   plan 
with  respect  to  any  period  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  receiving 
old-age  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  2  of 
this  Act/' 
It  is  clear  from  the  language  just 
quoted  that  any  state  plan  for  grant- 
ing aid  to  its  blind  which  fails  to  in- 
clude any  one  of  these  seven  provi- 
sions must  necessarily  be  denied  ap- 
proval by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
These  are  seven  necessary  provisions, 
but  are  they  sufficient  provisions?    In 
other  words,  if  a  state  plan  contains 
all  seven  of  them,  does  it  follow  that 
the  state  is  guaranteed  Federal  assist- 
ance? 

The  language  of  Subdivision  (b)  of 
Section   1002  sounds  strikingly  defi- 
nite. Subdivision  (b)  reads  as  follows: 
''(b)     The    Board    shall    ap- 
prove any  plan  which  fulfills  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  except  that  it  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  which  imposes,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid 
to  the  blind  under  the  plan : 

(1)  Any  residence  require- 
ment which  excludes  any  resident 
of  the  State  who  has  resided 
therein  five  years  during  the  nine 
years  immediately  preceding  the 
application  for  aid  and  has  re- 


sided therein  continuously  for 
one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  application;  or 

(2)  Any  citi2;enship  require- 
ment which  excludes  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States." 
It  is  obvious  that  Subdivision  (a) 
enumerates  seven  provisions  which  it 
declares  to  be  necessary,  while  Subdi- 
vision (b)  declares  these  same  seven 
provisions,  together  with  two  addi- 
tional ones  dealing  respectively  with 
state  residence  and  with  citi2;enship, 
to  be  sufficient  conditions.  Further- 
more, the  use  of  the  word  ''shall"  in 
Subdivision  (b)  in  the  sentence  begin- 
ning "The  Board  shall  approve  any 
plan  which,"  etc.,  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  the  Board  to  approve  any  plan 
which  meets  both  the  seven  conditions 
contained  in  Subdivision  (a)  and  the 
additional  two  conditions  contained  in 
Subdivision   (b) . 

California's  law  granting  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  was  enacted  in  1929.  It 
defines  a  needy  blind  person  in  Sec- 
tion 3005  as  follows: 

"3005.     As  used  in  this  chap- 
ter,  'needy  blind  person'  means 
any  person  who  by  reason  of  loss 
or  impairment  of  eyesight  is  un- 
able to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessities  of  life   and  who  has 
not  sufficient  income  of  his  own 
to  maintain  himself  as  further  set 
forth    in    Section    3084    of    this 
code." 
The  amount  of  property  which  an 
applicant  for  blind  aid  may  possess  is 
stated  in  Section  3047  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Aid  shall  not  be  received  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
by  any  person  who  owns  person- 
al or  real  property,  or  both,  the 
county  assessed  valuation  of 
which,  less  all  encumbrances 
thereon  of  record,  is  in  excess  of 
three  thousand  dollars." 
In  spite  of  these  clearly  stated  pro- 
visions   in    our    law,    the    bUnd    of 
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California  were  surprised  by  a  ruling 
issued  by  our  State  Department  of  So' 
cial  Welfare,  to  the  effect  that  ''all 
persons  applying  for  blind  aid  who 
have  cash  or  negotiable  securities,  the 
value  of  either  or  both  of  which  ex' 
ceeds  $500,  shall  not  be  considered 
needy."  When  this  Department  was 
asked  why  it  had  made  such  an  ap- 
parently illegal  ruling,  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  unless  it  had  done 
so,  the  Social  Security  Board  in  Wash- 
ington would  have  withheld  its  con- 
tribution to  the  State  of  California. 

I  then  wrote  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  Washington  and  received  a 
reply  dated  April  1,  1938,  and  signed 
by  Miss  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
containing  the  following: 

"Under    the    Social    Security 
Act,    the    Federal    Government 
does    not    administer    the    State 
plans.    It  makes  grants-in-aid  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  financing 
their  program,  after  the  program 
has  been  found  to  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Each  State  and  its  local  adminis- 
trative units  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  administer  the 
program  in  the  State.   The  State 
determines  the  amount  of  proper- 
ty an  individual  may  own  and  re- 
main   eligible    for    aid    to    the 
blind." 
This  statement  from  the   Security 
Board    met   with    universal    approval 
from  the  blind  of  California.  We  con- 
cluded that  our  state  legislature  was  to 
be  the  authority  of  last  resort  when  it 
came  to  determining  which  blind  are 
to    be    included    under    the    phrase 
"needy   individuals   who   are   Hind." 
We  anticipated  that  California  was 
no  longer  to  be  humiliated  by  having 
a  Federal  board  in  Washington  arbi- 
trarily assume  the  authority  of  veto- 
ing an  act  of  our  state  legislature.  The 
people  of  California  were  again  to  be 


allowed  to  grant  aid  to  the  state's 
blind  in  a  manner  and  to  whatever  ex- 
tent they  found  to  be  "practicable 
under  the  conditions"  in  the  state.  We 
again  envisioned  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  the  agency  of  a  government 
seeking  not  to  hinder  but  to  encour- 
age our  various  states  in  their  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
blind. 

We  expected  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Social  Security  Board's  statement  of 
its  attitude,  California's  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  would  at  once 
repeal  its  ruling  limiting  the  amount 
of  personal  property  which  any  blind 
recipient  of  aid  might  own  to  $500, 
since  this  ruling  constituted  an  illegal 
reduction  of  more  than  83  per  cent 
from  the  figure  of  $3000  as  fixed  in 
Section  3047  of  our  state  law.  Not 
only  had  the  Social  Security  Board 
declared  that  the  state  was  the  sole 
authority  to  determine  what  constitut- 
ed need,  but,  aside  from  this  considera- 
tion, we  could  conceive  of  no  reason 
why  the  Board  should  be  tempted  to 
use  its  influence  to  limit  the  amount 
of  aid  to  any  individual.  In  no  case, 
would  the  Federal  government  con- 
tribute more  than  $15  per  month. 
Surely  any  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  to  acquiesce  in  further 
liberali2;ation  of  our  state  law  could 
not  by  any  stretch  of  our  imagination 
be  attributed  to  a  desire  of  the  Board 
to  assist  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
blind. 

However,  the  illegal  ruling  of  our 
State  Department  concerning  personal 
property  has  never  been  repealed ;  and, 
furthermore,  when  we  had  introduced 
in  our  state  legislature  in  January, 
1939,  Assembly  Bill  926,  which  aimed 
to  clarify  our  State  Aid  Law,  the 
Social  Security  Board  warned  the 
members  of  our  legislature  that: 

"We  doubt  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  California  to  submit 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  a 
State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
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under  the  provisions  of  Assem- 
bly Bill  926,  which  would  he  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  Board." 
All  of  its  objections  appeared  to  be 
based  on  its  conviction  that  our  bill 
would  not  conform  to  its  conception 
of  need. 

The  foregoing  has  clarified  the  issue 
between  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  blind  of  California.  This  is' 
sue  is  this:  Has  the  Social  Security 
Board  the  authority  to  refuse  to  ap- 
prove a  state  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind 
on  the  grounds  that  it  believes  that 
such  state  plan  would  benefit  blind 
persons  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  are  not  needy? 

Rehabilitation  is  the  most  important 
of  the  aims  of  California's  State  Aid 
Law.  Obviously,  if  personal  property 
is  limited  to  $500,  rehabilitation  is  im- 
possible. 

The  California  Council  for  the 
Blind  has  sought  legal  advice  and  is 
in  possession  of  a  lengthy  and  exhaus- 
tive legal  brief  on  the  authority  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  refuse  to  ap- 
prove a  state  plan  on  such  grounds.  I 
quote  the  closing  sentences  of  this 
brief,  as  follows: 

"Thus,  it  is  inescapably  evident 
from  the  definition  of  needy 
blind  persons  found  in  the  statu- 
tory system  of  California,  from 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  from  the  statements 
in  Congress  of  the  author  and 
committee  chairman  in  charge  of 
the  legislation,  from  the  proced- 
ural history  in  Congress,  and 
from  the  language  of  the  statute 
itself,  that  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Social  Security  Act 
covered  a  system  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  State 
plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  which 
would  reach  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  definition  of  needy 
blind   persons   as   being   nothing 


more  than  the  satisfaction  of  phy- 
sical want.  What  was  contem- 
plated was  a  system  of  aid  cap- 
able of  expanding  to  limits  re- 
quired by  the  needs  of  persons 
which  result  from  blindness  and 
which  are  coextensive  with  the 
effects  of  blindness.  Consequent- 
ly the  contemplated  scheme  could 
not  be  narrower  than  rehabilita- 
tion and  might  be  as  broad  as 
blindness  itself.  Furthermore,  it 
IS  also  inescapably  evident  from 
these  sources  of  information  that 
Congress  intended  to  leave  for 
State  decision  the  question  of 
who  was  to  receive  aid  within 
the  class  of  needy  blind  persons. 
More  than  that.  Congress  affirma- 
tively and  specifically  intended  to 
withhold  from  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  Washington  any  power 
to  fail  to  approve  or  to  disap- 
prove State  plans  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  contain  a  defi- 
nition of  needy  blind  persons  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Board  or  on  the 
ground  that  payments  made  un- 
der them  were  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  individual  need  of 
the  person  receiving  them.  Con- 
sequently the  threat  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  withdraw  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  California  if 
Assembly  Bill  926  is  enacted  into 
law  is  not  only  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
intention  of  Congress,  but  is  spe- 
cifically and  deliberately  forbid- 
den by  that  Act  and  by  that  in- 
tent." 
On  the  whole,  the  blind  of  Califor- 
nia have  been  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  working  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  Its  influence  has  with- 
out exception  been  used  to  restrain 
our  legislature  from  awarding  the 
blind  the  aid  which  they  believe  the 
people  of  California  have  expressly 
granted  to  them.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  this  state  is 
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frequently  referred  to  as  a  Federal 
"'inducement''''  or  "'hribe'"  to  be  grant' 
ed  to  the  people  of  California  on  the 
condition  that  our  blind  be  treated 
less  kindly.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that 
the  Social  Security  Board  is  infringing 
on  our  state  sovereignty. 

As   a  solution  of  our  difficulty,   I 
suggest  that  we  appeal  to   Congress 
requesting  that  body  to  insert  in  Title 
X   an   unequivocal   statement  to   the 
effect  that  each  state  is  the  sole  au' 
thority  empowered  to  determine  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  '''needy  individ- 
uals who  are  blind,"  thus  making  it 
mandatory    on    the    Social    Security 
Board  to  accept  the  states'  definition. 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  known 
as  H.  R.  5980  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled, 
That  section  1006  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing   new    sentence:    ''The    term 


''''needy     individuals     who      are 
blind"    means    blind    persons    in 
need  as  defined  in  a  State  plan'.'" 
Congressman    Matthew    A.    Dunn 
has  also  introduced  a  measure  known 
as  H.  R.  5272  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled, 
That    section     1007     is    hereby 
added  to  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  to  read  as  follows: 
'Sec.   1007.     Each  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  adopt  its  own 
interpretation     of     the     phrase 
"needy     individuals     who      are 
blind"  as  used  in  this  Act'.'''' 
It  seems  likely  that  the  present  Con- 
gress will  amend  Title  X  by  passing 
H.    R.    6635    which   has    passed    the 
House  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
United   States   Senate  Finance   Com- 
mittee.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  petition 
the    Finance    Committee    to    modify 
H.    R.    6635    by   incorporating   in   it 
either  H.  R.  5272  or  H.  R.  5980. 
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What  I  shall  write  down  in  con- 
densed form  in  these  pages  pertaining 
to  an  interrelated  program  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  for  the  blind 
will  be  actuated  by  the  thought  of 
courtesy  and  cooperation  as  the  moti- 
vating influences  in  a  comprehensive 
development  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  considering  a  program  for  the 
blind  by  Federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, the  question  naturally  arises: 
What  are  the  functions  of  the  three 


agencies,  and  which  encompasses  the 
most  comprehensive  program  in  ser- 
vices to  the  blind?  There  should  be  no 
controversy  over  the  contention  that, 
of  the  three  organizations,  a  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  set  up  with  an 
all-inclusive  program,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  blind.  In  order  to  evaluate  their 
relative  importance  in  placement  I 
shall  refer  to  the  facilities  of  the  three 
organizations. 
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State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

As  a  point  from  which  to  start,  and 
one  with  which  I  am  the  most  famiHar, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  statute  of  New 
York  State:  "An  act  to  establish  a 
State  Commission  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  blind."  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  objective  is  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  blind.  Let 
us  give  attention  to  the  word  ''im- 
proving."  Whether  or  not  the  word 
was  chosen  by  chance  or  design  mat' 
ters  little.  It  is  infinitive  in  definition 
and  conception  and  is  significant  of 
the  permanency  and  continuity  of  a 
state  program.  The  word  "improving" 
signifies  progression.  It  is  something 
that  you  can  get  your  teeth  into — its 
direction  always  forward,  never  at  an 
end.  The  objective  is  a  constantly  ex- 
tending  horizon.  We  stand  today  on 
the  frontier  of  past  achievement,  only 
to  realize  that  we  have  come  but  a 
little  way  in  discharging  the  obligation 
placed  upon  us  by  the  theme  of  the 
act  "for  improving  the  conditions  of 
the  blind."  The  horizon  beckons  us 
on,  and  we  are  inspired  by  the  knowl' 
edge  of  what  has  been  done  to  contin- 
ue toward  a  greater  achievement.  We 
must  ever  be  pushing  onward. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  pro- 
gram of  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind  in  which  we  find  the  work  of 
investigation  and  social  readjustment, 
medical  social  work,  prevention  of 
blindness,  preschool  care  for  the  blind 
child,  industrial  services,  sale  of  arti- 
cles made  by  the  blind,  vocational  re- 
habilitation (placement),  and  numer- 
ous other  activities  that  frequently  are 
carried  on  under  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above-named  services. 

This  is  a  program  of  a  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind.  It  is  compre- 
hensive and  all  inclusive  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  inception  as  a  state  program, 
is  ever  continuous — I'Etat  c'est  tou- 
jour. 


By  virtue  of  its  inception,  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind,  because  of 
its  support  by  general  taxation,  and 
because  of  its  general  freedom  from 
political  pressure  and  that  of  the 
whims  of  individuals  and  groups,  is 
in  a  position  to  establish,  develop,  and 
continue  a  definite  placement  program 
accumulating  momentum  and  experi- 
ence on  which  to  base  development. 
This  may  serve  the  blind  without  def- 
erence to  race,  creed,  color  or  politi- 
cal favor.  It  is  the  organization  for  all 
the  blind  in  the  state. 

With  regard  to  a  program  for  place- 
ment, the  state  commission  is,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  existence,  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
competitive  gainful  employment  pro- 
gram for  the  following  several  reasons : 

L  It  can,  and  frequently  does, 
serve  the  entire  state. 

2.  There  are  greater  resources 
from  which  it  may  draw  than 
are  available  to  any  local  agency 
for  the  blind. 

3.  By  virtue  of  its  all  inclusive 
program,  it  can,  if  the  necessity 
arises,  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  persons  from  one  part  of  the 
state  to  another  for  employment 
purposes. 

4.  It  can,  and  does,  maintain  a 
uniform  program. 

5.  The  name  of  the  state  carries 
with  it  a  definite  influence 
which  has  its  weight  in  effect- 
ing placements. 

One  may  inquire  regarding  the  need 
in  a  placement  program  of  some  of  the 
aforementioned  services  in  a  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind.  The  answer  is 
clear.  The  state  of  blindness  having 
been  determined  through  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  service,  social  read- 
justment is  the  next  step  in  the  investi- 
gation of  a  client.  Further,  physical 
and  mental  information  may  be  need- 
ed and  must  be  in  the  records  before 
a  client  should  be  accepted  for  deter- 
mination for  employment. 
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The  placement  service  must  have  a 
wide  general  knowledge  of  existing 
business  conditions  and  methods  and 
operations  in  industry,  finance,  com' 
merce,  and  in  the  professions.  It  must 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  elements  which, 
combined,  make  the  man.  To  mention 
some:  intelligence,  alertness,  initiative, 
dexterity,  disposition,  personality, 
good  voice,  integrity,  and  the  inherent 
inclination  to  accept  responsibility. 
Further,  it  must  be  able,  within  the 
realms  of  human  limitations,  to  decide 
upon  the  availability  as  regards  quali' 
fications  of  any  man  for  any  job.  The 
employment  service  must  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  business  ethics,  general 
merchandising,  factory  processes,  and 
accounting,  and  also  be  familiar  with 
compensation  laws,  general  insurance 
principles,  and  ordinances  of  the  vari' 
ous  cities  in  the  state. 

No  project  will  be  successful  unless 
there  is  a  well  worked  out  plan  of  pro' 
cedure.  I  believe,  therefore,  it  is  in 
order  to  annunciate  a  general  philoso' 
phy  of  placement  in  order  to  show 
points  of  contact  and  cooperation  with 
both  Federal  and  local  agencies. 

A  philosophy  of  placement  con- 
ceives that  a  blind  person  can  always 
do  one  or  more  things  as  well  as  if  he 
could  see.  There  is  no  competition  in 
ability.  Therefore,  we  must  accept 
the  ability  as  it  exists  and  fit  it  into 
the  position  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adaptable. 

Placement,  as  considered  here, 
means  the  opportunity  for  the  blind 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  economic 
structure  of  the  seeing  world,  and 
thereby  gain  a  livelihood.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  thought  is  "to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  seeing  world"  and 
not  to  induce  the  seeing  world  to  ad' 
just  itself  to  them. 

The  entrance  of  the  blind  into  a  life 
of  industrial,  commercial,  or  profes' 
sional  activity  must  be  without  fric 
tion.  It  must,  rather,  offer  the  chance 
of  being  absorbed  into  the  economic 


world  in  such  a  way  that  actual  com' 
mercial  value  will  result.  This  can 
only  occur  when  there  is  a  thoroughly 
clear  understanding  of  conditions, 
both  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of 
the  man  who  is  to  do  it. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  blind,  wheth' 
er  he  was  born  so  or  has  become  so 
later  in  life,  does  not  change  his  basic 
nature.  If  he  is  naturally  a  careful 
workman,  he  will  be  exactly  that 
whether  his  eyes  are  blue  or  brown,  or 
whether  he  is  totally  or  partly  blind. 
Careful  work  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  eyesight  but  rather  of  concentra' 
tion,  as  every  employer  of  labor 
knows.  If  the  workman  has  a  natural 
turn  for  manual  manipulations  he  will 
be  able  to  do  work  that  a  man  with  a 
purely  mathematical  turn  of  mind  can- 
not  accomplish.  Because  of  his  lack  of 
sight  he  may  require  a  longer  training 
period,  but  once  the  adjustment  is 
completed  his  efficiency  will  be  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  sighted  worker. 
The  important  thing  is  to  determine 
what  work  he  is  best  suited  to  per- 
form,  and  then  to  find  the  opportu' 
nity  for  him  to  do  that  work. 

The  placement  of  the  blind  in  com' 
petitive,  gainful  occupations  is  truly 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  for 
every  non-productive  unit  not  only 
fails  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  security 
of  the  community,  but  on  becoming  a 
public  charge,  adds  an  extra  burden 
not  only  upon  productivity  but  upon 
taxes  as  well. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  produc- 
tivity, rather  than  in  the  symbols  that 
stand  for  such  productivity.  When 
productive  activity  is  stifled  by  pubHc 
funds  or  diverted  into  channels  of  no 
industrial  value,  both  the  wealth  and 
the  security  of  the  peoples  involved 
suffer  an  irreparable  loss.  Every  in' 
dividual,  whether  physically  handi' 
capped  or  normal,  is  entitled  to  the  op' 
portunity  to  contribute  according  to 
his     capacity     to     the     social     and 
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industrial  welfare  of  the  world.  Em' 
ployment  of  the  Wind,  therefore,  is  of 
paramount  importance,  a  living  issue; 
relief,  only  a  temporary  necessity. 

It  seems  apropos  in  concluding  my' 
comments  regarding  a  state  program 
to  issue  a  warning  by  calHng  attention 
to  the  four  closing  words  of  the  pre 
amble  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Law, 
"and  for  other  purposes."  This  may 
easily  be  interpreted  as  giving  the 
Federal  government  the  authority  for 
inaugurating  a  nation-wide  program, 
in  such  manner  as  it  may  decide,  that 
may  be  nationally  financed  and  which 
will  smother  the  efforts  of  the  state. 
If  those  in  authority  in  the  several 
states  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  in  states 
rights,  then  it  will  be  well  for  them  to 
see  to  it  that  all  phases  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  are  placed  on  a  sound, 
progressive  basis  staffed  by  an  intelli- 
gent personnel. 

Federal  Administrative  Agency 

I  shall  next  consider  the  Federal 
agency  which  administers  the 
Randolph- Sheppard  Law,  its  present 
functions  and  its  relations  to  state 
agencies.  The  Randolph-Sheppard 
Law  passed  by  the  74th  Congress,  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  June 
20,  1936,  is  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
Authori2,e  the  Operation  of  Stands  in 
Federal  Buildings  by  Blind  Persons,  to 
enlarge  the  Economic  Opportunities 
of  the  Blind,  and  for  other  Purposes." 
This  Law  is  administered  as  "Public 
732." 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  I  quote 
excerpts  from  the  Law  to  identify  its 
objective  and  procedure,  which  is  two- 
fold: 

"Section  2A.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 


retary   of    the    Interior,    prescribe, 
shall: 

"L  Make  surveys  of  concession 
stand  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  in  Federal  and  other 
buildings  in  the  United 
States; 

"2.  Make  surveys  throughout  the 
United  States  of  industries 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  in- 
formation that  will  assist 
blind  persons  to  obtain  em- 
ployment; 

"3 

"4.     Designate  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
each   State,  or  in  any  state 
in   which   there   is   no   such 
commission,  some  other  pub- 
lic agency  to  issue  licenses  to 
blind  persons,"  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
quotations   from   Public   732   that   it 
may  operate  only  through  state  com- 
missions   for   the   blind   in    states   in 
which  such  commissions  or  equivalent 
agencies  exist.    Since  it  would  be  im- 
practicable, far  too  costly,  and  a  du- 
plication of  effort  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  set  up   agencies  in  each 
state  through  which  it  could  adminis- 
ter Public  732,  the  practical  proced- 
ures   were    incorporated    in    it    that 
would  insure  the  success  of  the  intent 
and  provisions  of  the  law.   It  is  clear, 
therefore,   that  a  successful  adminis- 
tration of  Public  732  entails  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problems  of 
administration   as    they   exist   in   the 
several  states,  and  a  cooperative  effort 
in  developing  state  programs  mutually 
workable    between    the    Federal    and 
state  agencies. 

In  working  out  a  program  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  state, 
it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  very  in- 
structive object  lessons  that  may  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  inception  of  a  co- 
operative program. 
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First,  we  cannot  fail  to  learn  from 
the  different  procedures  of  govern^ 
ment  of  the  forty-eight  states  that 
there  are  forty-eight  ways  of  ap- 
proaching and  accomplishing  an  end. 
In  administering  a  national  program, 
it  is  self-evident  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the 
functions  of  the  several  states  in  their 
programs  for  the  blind  and  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  established  placement  policy  of 
each  state.  This,  of  course,  relates 
only  to  fundamentals;  it  does  not  in 
any  way  relate  to  standards,  and  there 
must  be  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  state  agencies 
of  the  difference  between  functions 
and  standards. 

There  should  be  no  difference  what- 
ever between  the  standards  required 
by  a  state  administration  of  a  program 
of  placement  and  those  of  the  Federal 
government.  The  standards,  includ- 
ing the  selection  of  the  operator,  the 
design  and  construction  of  fixtures, 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
stock,  the  sanitary  condition  of  stock, 
and  personal  appearance  of  the  oper- 
ator— the  continued  maintenance  of 
these  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
should  be  the  ambition  and  achieve- 
ment of  both  the  state  and  Federal 
agencies.  Both  agencies  should  work 
together  in  unison  toward  that  end. 

Courtesy  and  cooperation  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  true  defini- 
tion of  the  words.  It  should  not  be 
''you  must  accept  our  methods"  as 
some  seem  to  interpret  it.  In  substan- 
tiation of  this — our  second  object  les- 
son— let  me  refer  you  to  the  outstand- 
ing principles  of  one  of  our  great 
statesmen,  Henry  Clay:  The  principle 
of  the  success  of  his  life  was  his  abiUty 
to  comprehend  an  opponent's  view- 
point and  to  bring  together  in  com- 
promise conflicting  opinions.  Cer- 
tainly, the  attitude  of  ''Little  Jack 
Horner"  of  Mother  Goose  fame  will 
never  work  to  a  happy  solution  of  any 


problem  and  the  subsequent  satisfac- 
tory achievement  of  the  best  results 
thereof. 

No  one  man  can  be  right  all  the 
time  in  every  way.  There  must  be 
compromise  if  there  is  to  be  progress. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  those  charged 
with  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  blind  that  "all  our  yester- 
days have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death." 

Local  Agencies  or  Associations 
FOR  THE  Blind 

Local  agencies  or  associations  for 
the  blind  are  usually  established  in 
areas  of  concentrated  population  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  certain  ser- 
vices to  the  blind  within  their  restrict- 
ed limits. 

We  must  consider  the  local  agencies 
as  separate  entities  disassociated  one 
from  the  other,  and  limited  in  capital 
and  personnel,  as  well  as  in  the  popu- 
lation they  are  intended  to  serve.  In 
view  of  the  limited  capital,  naturally 
there  will  be  a  limited  personnel;  and 
certainly,  an  adequate  personnel  prop- 
erly selected  and  trained  in  continuity 
of  purpose  and  service  is  necessary  to 
successful  placement. 

Because  local  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  usually  located  in  concentrated 
population  centers  with  an  insufficient 
blind  population  to  justify  continuous 
placement  service,  and  also  because  of 
limited  capital  and  personnel,  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  carry  on  placement 
work  in  its  three  divisions,  namely: 
search  for  opportunities,  installation, 
and  follow-up.  Therefore,  since  the 
state  agency  maintains  a  state-wide 
employment  service,  it  follows  that  the 
blind  will  benefit  to  a  greater  extent 
through  a  state  program  of  placement 
than  through  sporadic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  a  local  agency  insufficiently 
equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  attempts  at  placement  would 
be  undertaken  by  both  state  and  local 
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organi2;ations,  for  duplication  with  its 
attendant  expense  and  confusion 
would  result  from  such  a  program. 

There  is,  however,  a  definite  assist' 
ance  that  the  local  agency  can  give 
to  a  state  agency  in  its  program  of 
placement.  To  give  this,  the  local 
agency  must  accept  its  role  in  a  full 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  the  sin' 
gle  idea  of  rendering  efficient  service 
to  the  entire  placement  program.  I 
refer  to  apprenticeship. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  sound 
advocates  of  vocational  guidance  that 
apprenticeship  is  the  most  practical 
and  the  surest  method  of  determining 
the  vocational  aptitude  of  the  individ' 
ual.  The  set' up  of  the  local  agency 
lends  itself  well  to  this  phase  of  the 
work.  The  agency  can,  if  it  is  so  in' 
clined,  render  a  real  service  to  a  state 
placement  program.  It  can  do  this  by 
determining  through  its  occupational 
program  many  of  the  qualifications  of 
an  applicant  for  placement  that  should 
be  known  as  nearly  as  possible  before 
he  is  installed  into  any  kind  of  occu' 
pation. 

Let  us  consider  a  practical  example 
of  a  local  agency  in  a  town  of  about 
225,000  population.  This  would  mean 
approximately  225  blind  persons  with 
about  fortyfive  or  fifty  of  them  be' 
tween  the  ages  of  21  and  55  suscepti' 
ble  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  There 
would  be  at  least  this  number  who 
would  be  susceptible  of  vocational  re 
habilitation  into  competitive  gainful 
occupations.  If  the  objective  of  the 
local  agency  is  inherently  to  benefit 
the  blind,  and  not  to  advance  its  eco' 
nomic  status  as  an  agency,  it  will  rec' 


ognize  the  fact  that  many  blind  per' 
sons  should  be  moved  out  into  indus' 
try  after  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship 
in  its  shop.  This  procedure  will  enable 
the  local  agency  to  extend  its  service 
to  the  blind  population  for  which  it 
was  inaugurated  to  serve. 

Assuming  that  the  Community 
Chest  would  contribute  $5,000  an' 
nually  for  the  pay  roll  of  such  a  shop, 
the  weekly  wage  would  be  about  $9.60 
for  ten  persons,  or  $500  a  year  in- 
come. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contri' 
bution  of  $5,000  is  likely  to  be  spread 
over  a  larger  number  of  workers,  with 
the  result  that  some  of  them  would  not 
be  employed  full  time  and  therefore 
would  receive  less  than  $500  a  year. 
What  then  would  be  the  employment 
fate  of  the  remaining  thirty  or  forty 
applicants  eligible  for  training  prepar' 
atory  to  placement  in  competitive 
gainful  occupation?  If  the  local  agen' 
cy  could  not  absorb  them  in  its  shop, 
nor  place  them  in  industry,  they 
would  have  no  other  recourse  but  to 
appeal  to  the  state. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  exposi' 
tion  is  a  fair  consideration  of  the  part 
that  each  of  the  three  agencies  for  the 
blind  should  play  in  an  interrelated 
placement  program.  If  so,  the  con' 
elusion  naturally  follows  that  the 
placement  program  of  the  state  agen- 
cy provides  the  best  facilities  in  aiding 
the  blind  to  find  employment. 

The  foregoing  opinions  and  deduc 
tions  are  exclusively  my  own.  They 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  way  as  re- 
flections of  the  opinions  of  any  official 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission- 
for  the  Blind. 
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RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  TRENDS  IN  WORK  FOR 

THE  BLIND  AND  THE  PROBLEMS 

THEY  PRESENT 


ROBERT  B,  IRWIN 
Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


During  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  superimposed  upon  state 
and  local  work  for  the  blind  several 
Federal  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  which,  though  entirely  benefic- 
ent, have  made  it  necessary  for  our 
whole  pattern  of  work  to  be  complete- 
ly readjusted.  Where  readjustments 
have  not  been  made,  duplication  and 
overlapping  exist,  and  great  gaps  still 
remain  which  should  be  filled  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  this  paper  I 
have  attempted  to  catalog  and  com- 
ment on  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
Federal  participation  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  presented.  These  problems 
must  be  satisfactorily  solved  if  the 
blind  people  are  to-  get  a  maximum  of 
benefit  from  the  funds  and  opportun- 
ities which  have  been  made  available. 

Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind 

Aid  to  the  blind  under  Title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  provides  a 
minimum  of  financial  security  for 
needy  blind  persons,  and  relieves  the 
private  agencies  of  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  direct  financial  relief,  except 
for  unusual  and  emergency  cases. 
Some  of  the  private  agencies  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  shift  in  respon- 
sibility and  are  diverting  their  funds 
to  other  purposes. 

In  most  states  aid  to  the  blind  is  ad- 
ministered by  county  workers  who 
have  also  responsibility  for  other  forms 
of  public  assistance.  Although  many 
of  them  have  had  little  previous  train- 
ing or  experience  in  work  for  the 
blind,  they  have  shown  a  keen  interest 


in  the  problems  of  blind  people  and 
are  eager  to  do  all  possible  for  the 
welfare  of  their  clients.  There  are 
many  services  these  workers  can  give, 
^s  they  are  usually  able  to  visit  their 
clients  more  frequently  than  state 
workers  since  they  have  less  territory 
to  cover.  These  agents,  however,  are 
primarily  interested  in  dispensing 
monetary  relief.  Our  problem  then  is 
to  find  a  way  of  coordinating  the  ser' 
vices  they  render  with  those  rendered 
by  the  state  home  teacher,  the  visitor 
from  the  private  agency  for  the  blind, 
and  the  volunteer  visitor. 

Perhaps  more  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  volunteer  visitors  than  is 
done  at  present,  so  that  they  may  ren- 
der a  service  supplementary  to  the 
relief-giving  agent  and  the  home 
teacher.  In  certain  districts  of  Eng- 
land it  is  interesting  to  find  a 
privately-supported  agency  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  friendly  visiting. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  for  example,  a 
complete  system  of  friendly  visiting 
has  been  worked  out  so  that  every 
village  has  its  friendly  visitor  working 
in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the 
home  teacher.  This  volunteer  is  sub' 
ject  to  call  by  the  publicly  paid  home 
teacher,  and  is  at  the  same  time  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  friendly  visiting  as- 
sociation. The  existence  of  thousands 
of  volunteer  Braille  hand-transcribers 
in  this  country  indicates  that  there  is 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
England,  a  group  of  people  willing  to 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
service  to  the  blind. 
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Aid  to  the  Blind  Should  Be 
Adequate  and  Not  Dis- 
courage Industry 

In  most  states,  Federal  participation 
in  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
blind  has  resulted  in  more  nearly  ade- 
quate payments  to  sightless  people 
than  formerly.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  eventual- 
ly, when  relief  is  administered  upon  a 
budget  system,  the  budget  prepared 
for  a  bUnd  person  will  be  simply  the 
budget  for  a  seeing  person  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances.  Such 
budgets  do  not  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind.  What  may 
seem  a  luxury  for  a  seeing  person  may 
be  an  absolute  essential  to  a  blind  per- 
son. Private  agencies  must  see  to  it 
that  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  are 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  relief 
administrators.  It  must  be  driven 
home  to  relief  administrators:  first, 
that  aid  to  the  blind  is  not  usually 
temporary  relief — it  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous grant;  and  second,  that  blind 
people  have  the  right  to  live — not 
simply  to  be  kept  alive. 

Blind  relief  must  be  so  administered 
as  not  to  discourage  industry.  This 
calls  for  careful  case  work  which,  it  is 
likely,  will  not  be  generally  forth- 
coming for  many  years.  Meanwhile, 
certain  states  are  endeavoring  to 
evolve  some  formula  for  determining 
need  in  which  will  be  disregarded  a 
certain  definite  part  of  the  income, 
such  as  $100  or  $400  a  year,  or  50  per 
cent  of  earned  income.  Others  arbi- 
trarily add  to  the  budget  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  per- 
son's earnings.  The  gravest  weakness 
in  the  entire  blind  relief  situation  in 
most  states  is  that  the  relief  adminis- 
trator is  powerless,  because  of  either 
legal  restrictions  or  of  financial  limita- 
tions, to  grant  aid  to  a  blind  person  to 
provide  him  with  funds  suificient  to 
meet  his  budgeted  needs.  If  the  Fed- 
eral government  increases  its  participa- 


tion in  aid  to  the  blind  from  $15  to 
$20  per  month,  a  long  step  will  have 
been  taken  in  encouraging  the  states 
to  give  something  like  adequate  aid  to 
sightless  people.  Few  states  in  this 
country  now  grant  a  blind  man  as 
much  as  $40  a  month  in  aid,  even 
though  he  may  be  entirely  destitute  of 
other  resources.  The  same  persons  who 
seem  to  regard  these  grants  as  liberal 
would  criticize  a  commercial  concern 
which  paid  its  seeing  employees  but 
$10  a  week,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
employees  cannot  live  on  this  amount. 

Title  X  and  the  Sheltered 
Workshop 

Someone  has  said  that  increasing 
taxes  dampen  Christian  charity.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  depression  and  increased 
taxes  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  most  privately  supported  agencies 
to  obtain  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  work.  For  this  reason  workers 
for  the  blind  should  take  stock  afresh 
of  their  activities,  and  determine 
which  may  properly  be  left  to  govern- 
mental agencies  and  which  should  be 
carried  on  and  financed  by  private 
philanthropy. 

Formerly,  the  managements  of 
many  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
felt  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
source  of  income  for  the  blind,  they 
must  pay  a  minimum  wage,  to  assure 
the  blind  employee  of  at  least  a  sub- 
sistence. Since  in  many  cases  they  also 
felt  an  obUgation  to  give  employment 
to  all  who  needed  it,  regardless  of 
their  productive  ability,  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  policies  has  some- 
times resulted  in  very  heavy  subsidies 
to  the  workshops.  These  practices  re- 
quired an  expenditure  on  sheltered 
workshop  employees  which  exhausted 
the  funds  available  to  the  blind  people 
of  the  community,  and  left  the  sight- 
less people  outside  the  workshops  al- 
most   entirely    without    the    services 
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which  a  well'planned  community  as' 
sociation  for  the  bhnd  should  render. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  however,  some  of 
the  shops  are  considering  changes  in 
policy  which  will  make  the  wages  of 
the  blind  employee  more  nearly  com' 
mensurate  with  his  actual  production. 
If  a  worker  is  unable  to  earn  a  living 
wage  on  this  basis,  he  should  have  his 
earnings  supplemented  by  public  aid 
to  the  blind,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  private 
funds  can  be  obtained  sufficient  to  pre 
vide  both  relief  to  the  individual  and 
general  services  which  only  a  private 
agency  can  supply. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  exists,  a  careful  study 
is  being  made  of  the  functions  of  the 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind  in 
the  community.  In  Greater  London, 
where  the  readjustment  has  been  most 
thoroughly  carried  out,  workshops 
have  become  more  purely  employment 
institutions.  Private  funds  are  used  to 
meet  supervision  and  other  overhead 
costs,  but  the  workmen  are  paid  wages 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  Persons  unable  to  earn  a 
given  minimum  amount  are  pro- 
nounced unemployable,  and  are  trans' 
ferred  to  another  branch  of  the  service 
where  a  home  industry  department 
provides  pastime  occupations.  Where 
the  amount  actually  earned  by  the 
workshop  employee,  though  above  the 
minimum,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  employee  to  live,  funds  are  pro- 
vided through  blind  relief  channels. 
The  plan  worked  out  in  Greater  Lon- 
don is  well  worthy  of  careful  study 
by  workshop  managers  in  this  country. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  Law  and 
Books  for  the  Blind 

Ten  years  ago  the  adult  blind  peo- 
ple of  the  country  were  dependent 
upon  private  contributions  and  upon 
the  publishers  of  schoolbooks  for  the 
blind  for  all  their  reading  matter.   To- 


day, the  Federal  government  and  the 
Red  Cross  volunteer  Braille  transcrib- 
ers are  producing  books  at  a  rate  not 
dreamed  of  by  blind  book  lovers  a 
decade  ago.  There  may  still  be  litera- 
ture which  should  be  paid  for  by  pri' 
vate  philanthropy,  such  as  religious 
works  and  material  designed  for  cer- 
tain special  groups,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  responsible  agencies  for 
the  blind  should  discourage  the  indis- 
criminate appeals  for  funds  with 
which  to  provide  general  literature  for 
the  blind.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
problem  can  be  dealt  with,  but  it  is 
time  for  us  to  do  some  clear  thinking 
and  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  this  con- 
nection. 

There  is  also  a  danger  that  an  un- 
due multiplicity  of  agencies  may  result 
in  inefficient  services  to  their  blind 
clients.  Cooperation  of  private  and 
local  agencies  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  book  publish- 
ing and  library  service,  when  carried 
out  in  moderation,  makes  for  economy 
and  progress,  but  if  we  increase  the 
number  of  libraries  to  the  point  where 
some  do  not  have  a  clientele  justifying 
a  full-time  librarian,  unsatisfactory 
service  will  result.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  competition  among  the 
printing  houses  may  be  healthy,  but  if 
it  results  in  the  work  being  so  subdi- 
vided that  some  of  the  concerns  cannot 
operate  continuously  with  a  personnel 
large  enough  to  permit  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  labor,  then  economies  are  sac- 
rificed and  the  quality  of  product  de- 
teriorates. 

Problems  Growing  Out  of 

Government  Purchase  of 

Blind-made  Products 

The  passage  of  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  has  provided  a  new  opportunity 
for  employment  to  the  blind,  but  its 
significance  depends  largely  upon 
how   well    workshops    for   the   blind 
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meet  the  challenge  which  this  law  pre- 
sents. The  law  requires  that  under 
certain  conditions  Federal  depart' 
ments  purchase  their  brooms  and  mops 
of  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  law  also 
opens  the  way  to  the  addition  of  other 
commodities  as  the  shops  are  prepared 
to  supply  them.  The  Government  pur- 
chasing committee  has  set  prices  which 
they  will  pay  for  these  articles  at  a 
figure  which  is  considered  by  the 
commercial  field  to  be  not  only  fair 
but  liberal. 

It  was  evident  from  the  beginning 
that  this  law  could  not  operate  with- 
out the  establishment  of  some  private 
agency  which  would  perform  three 
functions :  one,  assist  the  Government 
in  allocating  orders  to  organi2,ations 
for  the  blind  capable  of  filling  them 
satisfactorily;  two,  guide  the  organi- 
2;ations  in  meeting  Government  re- 
quirements; and  three,  assist  in  finding 
additional  commodities  needed  by  the 
Government  which  blind  people  can 
manufacture.  The  enactment  of  this 
law,  however,  has  brought  many  new 
problems  to  our  workshop  managers. 

This  law  will  continue  on  the  stat- 
ute books  only  in  case  organizations 
for  the  blind,  after  a  fair  trial,  demon- 
strate that  they  can  deliver  the  goods. 
Agencies  must  realize  that:  One,  the 
Government  is  accustomed  to  setting 
rigid  specifications  with  which  the 
vender  must  comply  absolutely;  two, 
the  workshops  which  have  been  oper- 
ating on  a  retail  basis  must  now  put 
themselves  into  a  position  where  they 
can  produce  on  a  scale  resembling  the 
commercial  wholesale  supplier;  and 
three,  the  workshops  must  find  some 
way  of  financing  the  large  Govern- 
ment orders  for  which  payment  may 
not  be  received  for  60  or  90  days  after 
delivery. 

An  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  law  is  the  recent  addition  of  pil- 
lowcases to  the  list  of  commodities  to 
be  purchased  from  the  blind.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  these  pillowcases 


leaves  a  reasonable  margin  for  a  mass 
production  concern.  Neither  the  spec- 
ifications nor  the  price  admit  of  home 
work  fabrication,  nor  can  the  deliber- 
ate or  incompetent  worker  earn  a  liv- 
ing wage  even  in  a  factory.  The  rapid 
blind  worker,  however,  can  earn  a 
good  day's  pay.  The  Government  pur- 
chases over  a  million  pillowcases  each 
year.  Will  the  factories  for  the  blind 
respond  to  this  challenge,  or  must  the 
allotting  organization  assign  to  our 
field  but  a  part  of  the  million  pillow- 
cases and  turn  the  rest  back  for  manu- 
facture by  commercial  concerns?  In 
order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Government's  purchases,  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  must  stand  pre- 
pared to  experiment  with  new  com- 
modities, train  their  employees  in  new 
processes,  and  buy  the  machinery 
which  the  commercial  concern  would 
find  essential  in  order  to  handle  this 
business. 

Problems  Growing  Out  of  the 

W.P.A.  Talking  Book  Machine 

Project 

Those  of  us  who  were  responsible 
for  launching  the  Talking  Book  in  this 
country  never  dreamed  in  the  begin- 
ning that  a  beneficent  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  within  four  years  place 
20,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  people.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government, 
however,  has  brought  with  it  problems 
entirely  new  to  the  local  agencies  for 
the  blind.  The  Talking  Book  machines 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  under  an  emergency 
act  must  be  kept  in  repair  and  replace- 
ments made  by  the  state  agencies. 
States  which  fail  to  accept  from  the 
Federal  government  today  their  full 
share  of  this  emergency  service  are 
handicapping  themselves  in  the  future 
when  later  they  realize  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  every 
blind  person  needing  a  Talking  Book 
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machine  is  provided  with  one.  A  dol' 
lar  saved  today  by  decHning  to  pay  the 
freight  bill  may  cost  $40  later  v^^hen 
the  cost  of  a  machine  rather  than  the 
freight  on  a  machine  must  be  met. 

Some  states  report  that  they  have 
had  few  applications  for  Talking  Book 
machines.  This  may  be  due  to  several 
causes:  Possibly  the  blind  people  do 
not  know  the  importance  of  a  Talking 
Book  machine  to  their  fullest  enjoy 
ment  of  life;  perhaps  some  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  use  these  machines. 
Talking  Book  machines  should  be  as' 
signed  on  a  case  work  basis  to  people 
who  need  them,  regardless  of  whether 
they  on  their  own  initiative  request 
them  or  not. 

The  cooperation  of  the  postal  au' 
thorities  in  carrying  machines  at  one 
cent  per  pound  for  repair  purposes 
has,  in  a  measure,  relieved  local  or' 
ganizations  of  one  great  problem. 
This  makes  possible  centrali2,ation  of 
repair  service  requiring  considerable 
technical  skill.  When  the  W.P.A. 
project  closes,  it  will  lay  upon  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  a  few  other  organi2,ations  a  tre- 
mendous problem  of  providing  repair 
facilities  at  cost. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  the 

Blind  Must  Coincide  with 

Present  Trends 

Anyone  who  studies  the  various 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  into 
Congress  and  into  the  state  legislatures 
is  impressed  with  the  great  variety  of 
political  philosophy  underlying  the 
proposed  laws.  Most  of  these  bills 
never  get  beyond  the  committee  stage. 
Many  of  the  bills  have  the  same  ob- 
jective but  the  approach  is  different. 
Among  the  bills  recently  introduced 
in  Congress  and  backed  by  certain 
blind  people  are  those  providing  for 
Federal  pensions  to  blind  people. 
These  have  little  prospect  of  being 
enacted  into  law  because  they  conflict 


with  the  political  philosophy  guiding 
the  leaders  in  Congress.  The  present 
administration  is  committed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  and  state  matching  of 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  efforts  to  obtain 
a  straight  Federal  pension  seem  to  me 
futile  at  present,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  such  a  pension  is  desirable. 

The  bills  most  likely  to  pass  are 
those  which:  one,  coincide  with  the 
existing  trend  in  similar  legislation; 
and  two,  are  backed  by  a  tactful,  per' 
sistent  group  representing  the  out- 
standing organi2;ations  for  the  blind  of 
the  country.  Our  lawmakers  are  us- 
ually kindly  disposed  toward  the  blind. 
When  the  requests  of  the  sightless 
are  reasonable,  as  judged  by  the  treat- 
ment extended  to  other  groups  in  this 
country,  and  when  their  cause  is  tact- 
fully and  clearly  presented,  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  pretty  likely  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  All  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions, however,  may  be  neutralized 
if  there  are  active  groups  of  blind  peo- 
ple working  for  more  or  less  conflict- 
ing legislation. 

The  present  legislative  trend  is  to 
merge  commissions  and  divisions  for 
the  blind  into  a  welfare  department  of 
the  state.  Whether  we  like  this  ar- 
rangement or  not,  it  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  to  resist  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy,  and  alienates  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  of  greatest  assist- 
ance to  us.  The  most  serious  danger 
in  this  trend  is  that  important  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  blind  may  be  cut 
off  or  never  developed  because  the 
welfare  administrator  is  not  sufficient- 
ly impressed  with  their  importance. 
The  advantages  of  the  plan  are:  first, 
that  appropriations  for  a  division  for 
the  blind  in  a  welfare  department  are 
likely  to  be  more  adequate  than  those 
of  an  independent  commission  because 
they  have  the  support  of  a  powerful 
member  of  the  state  administration 
like  the  state  welfare  director;  and 
second,  better  coordination  will  ob- 
tain between  the  services  for  the  blind 
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and  other  activities  of  the  welfare  dc 
partment.  Every  effort  should  be 
made,  however,  to  prevent  the  services 
from  becoming  subordinated  to  the 
public  assistance  department  of  the 
state. 

States  Becoming  Dependent  Upon 

Federal  Government  for  Aid 

IN  Welfare  Work 

The  Federal  government  has  ex' 
tended  its  activities  into  so  many 
fields — child  welfare,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  vocational  education, 
etc. — that  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
the  plan  of  matching  funds  by  Federal 
and  state  governments  will  be  the  ac' 
cepted  pattern.  This  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  secure  state  appropriations 
for  any  object,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  not  avail- 
able. 

It  would  seem  that  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  Federal  participation  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  states'  services 
to  the  blind.  It  is  probable  that  this 
participation  will  be  an  elaboration  of 
Federal  participation  in  financial  aid 
to  the  blind.  There  is  a  grave  danger, 
however,  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
relief-dispensing  agencies  will  unduly 
influence  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
rendering  services.  Those  in  the  blind 
area  must,  without  further  delay,  put 
their  house  in  order  and  clarify  their 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  well- 
rounded  service  program  for  the  blind, 
so  that  essential  phases  will  not  be 
overlooked  or  underestimated  by  those 
in  control  of  Federal  expenditures.  It 
is  here  that  the  private  agency  may 
play  an  important  role. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  our 
Federal  system  is  the  opportunity 
which  the  existence  of  forty-eight 
states  gives  to  trying  out  various  plans 
for  meeting  a  social  problem.  Federal 
subvention  of  state  activities  usually 
carries  with  it  Federal  supervision, 
prescribing  of  standard  requirements, 


etc.  Such  supervision  and  standard  re- 
quirements may,  in  the  beginning,  be 
very  effective  in  raising  the  quality  of 
work  done,  but  friends  of  the  blind, 
especially  those  connected  with  or- 
gani2;ations  not  dependent  upon  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  should  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  guard  against  standardi- 
2,ation  which  prevents  experimentation 
and  growth. 

State  Services  for  the  Blind 
Should  Be  A  Coordinated  Entity 

A  suggestion  one  often  hears  these 
days,  which  grows  out  of  Federal  sub- 
vention of  state  activities,  is  that  vari- 
ous phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
should  be  distributed  among  different 
state  departments  receiving  Federal 
aid,  or  apparently  in  line  to  receive 
Federal  aid.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  our  home  teachers  were  allotted  to 
one  department,  medical  social  work- 
ers engaged  in  the  restoration  of  sight 
assigned  to  another  department,  place- 
ment work  assigned  to  still  another, 
etc.  Such  an  arrangement  would  make 
well  nigh  impossible  a  coordinated  ser- 
vice program  for  the  sightless  people 
of  the  state. 

Private  Agencies  Still  Needed 

The  rapid  growth  of  Federal  and 
state  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  has  raised  the 
same  question  which  a  similar  situa- 
tion raised  in  England — what  about 
the  future  of  privately-supported 
agencies  for  the  blind?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  private  agency  is  no  longer 
needed?  Emphatically,  no.  It  has 
always  been  the  role  of  the  private 
agency  in  health  education  and  wel- 
fare to  initiate  a  service  to  demon- 
strate its  value,  to  educate  the  com- 
munity regarding  it,  and  then  to  watch 
the  community  take  it  over  and  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  it  from 
public  funds,  because  it  has  become  so 
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thoroughly  recogni2,ed  as  part  of  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  But  however  far 
the  Government  extends  its  services  it 
never  quite  catches  up  with  the  needs 
of  the  community  as  recogni2,ed  by  its 
forward-looking  citizens.  The  further 
we  get  into  public  welfare  movements, 
the  more  we  see  what  really  could  be 
done  if  money  were  available. 

The  job  of  the  private  agencies, 
then,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  relinquish  some 
of  their  functions  to  the  state  when- 
ever the  state  is  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  those  functions  adequately,  mak- 
ing sure,  however,  that  all  gains  made 
through  past  experience  are  con- 
served, and  that  the  blind  are  truly 
well  taken  care  of.  This  leaves  the 
agencies  free  to  turn  their  attention  to 
still  unexplored  fields  in  which  so 
much  might  be  done  that  we  have 
never  yet  had  time  and  money  to  at- 


tempt. Matters  which  require  experi' 
mentation  cannot  usually  be  taken 
care  of  from  public  funds.  Certain 
special  privileges  and  comforts  needed 
by  blind  people  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  public  assistance.  Recreation 
is  still  largely  untouched  by  Govern- 
ment aid.  Psychological  and  psychi- 
atric services  are  an  untapped  resource 
in  our  work. 

There  is  plenty  for  the  private  agen- 
cy to  do  in  supplementary  services, 
exploration,  and  community  education 
— the  whole  idea  challenges  the  imag- 
ination. But  first  must  be  solved  the 
problem  of  coordinating  these  public 
and  private  efforts  so  as  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  possible,  and  keep  our  pro- 
grams flexible  so  that  we  can  always 
go  forward  in  our  labors  to  make  life 
more  worth  while  for  the  blind  people 
of  the  community. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  FINDINGS 

COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


J.  C.  LYSEN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Superintendent,    Minnesota    School    for    the    Blind,    Faribault,    Minn. 


The  state  of  Society  is  not  static. 
Evolution  naturally  and  inevitably  oc- 
curs in  all  phases  of  society  and  hu- 
man effort.  During  the  past  century 
science  has  made  tremendous  strides 
affecting  every  phase  of  life  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  more  particular- 
ly in  Europe  and  on  this  continent. 

Progress  in  science  has  forced  prog- 
ress in  the  educational,  political,  and 
social  fields.  Where  progress  lags  in 
any  given  field,  dissatisfaction  and 
disturbance,  if  not  disruption,  inevit- 
ably occur. 

In  democratic  countries.  Society 
first  became  conscious  of  its  obliga- 


tions to  handicapped  members.  Soon 
after  this  consciousness  was  manifest- 
ed in  practical  efforts,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  speciali2;ed  knowledge 
and  experience  were  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  appropriate  education 
and  services  for  the  blind.  During  the 
intervening  century,  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  especially  in 
Europe  and  on  this  continent.  Much 
of  this  progress  has  occurred  in  the 
past  forty  years.  With  the  constantly 
increasing  acceleration  of  progress  in 
science  and  contemporary  fields, 
especially  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
it   has   become  increasingly   apparent 
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that  education  and  services  for  the 
bhnd  cannot  stand  still  but  must  make 
progress  in  keeping  with  modern  phil- 
osophy and  requirements. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been 
increasing  pubHc  concern  or  desire 
for  cooperation,  if  not  coordination,  in 
many  fields.  This  has  been  particular- 
ly  apparent  in  education  and  welfare 
work,  especially  since  economic  and 
welfare  problems  formerly  considered 
matters  of  community  or  state  respon- 
sibility are  now  receiving  considera- 
tion on  a  national  basis.  There  is  even 
a  tendency  for  nation-wide  efforts  for 
coordination,  especially  in  the  welfare 
field,  to  contemplate  the  absorption  of 
even  such  specialized  services  as  work 
for  the  blind. 

For  some  years,  experienced  and 
keenly  interested  educators  of  and 
workers  for  the  blind  have  reali::ed 
these  tendencies  and  the  dangers  that 
beset  their  work  unless  there  is  a  large 
degree  of  unity  in  thought  and  action 
in  the  field.  If  we  do  not  meet  the 
problems  squarely  and  agree  to  work 
together  for  a  general  solution,  then 
we  as  educators  and  workers  in  the 
field  will  have  but  small  grounds  for 
protest  if  our  field  of  effort  becomes 
absorbed  in  some  larger  general 
scheme  whose  administrators  may  not 
be  so  conversant  with  the  practical 
needs  of  those  we  serve. 

This  growing  reali2;ation  led  to  the 
presentation  of  papers  on  "Public  Re- 
lations in  Work  for  the  Blind"  to  the 
17th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  1937.  From  these 
papers,  and  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed, developed  the  desire  to  study 
the  whole  field  of  work  on  this  con- 
tinent, finally  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joint  Findings  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Fr.ampton. 


This  Committee  functioned  during 
1937-1938  and  presented  a  Prelimi- 
nary Report  to  the  Convention  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  held  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Its  report  contained  recommendations 
in  respect  to  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  representative  organii^a- 
tions  and  for  research  in  the  general 
field.  As  promptly  as  possible  after 
this  Convention,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.A.W.B.  met  and 
agreed  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
A.A.I.B.  Since  the  question  of  closer 
cooperation  between  the  two  bodies 
has  been  the  subject  of  official  consid- 
eration by  the  two  bodies  concerned, 
the  Committee  has  turned  its  attention 
to  research  problems  and  the  many 
suggestions  received  from  educators 
and  workers  across  the  whole  country 
who  have  shown  keen  interest. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  March  16,  1939,  when 
plans  for  the  future  efforts  to  be  made 
l3y  the  Committee  were  discussed.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  Dr. 
Frampton's  resignation  as  Chairman, 
owing  to  absence  from  the  country, 
and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe  of  Overlea,  Maryland,  who 
had  agreed  to  serve  as  Temporary 
Chairman,  were  given  consideration. 
Mr.  Bledsoe  explained  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  continue  for 
health  reasons.  Therefore,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lysen,  Superintendent  of  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minnesota,  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  Chairman. 

Before  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Joint   Findings   Committee   following 
its  meeting  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  it 
would  be  well  to  review  the  Prelimi- 
nary Report  which  was  presented  at 
the  A.A.I.B.  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  a 
year  ago.    The  report  stated  in  part: 
'The  basic  reason  for  the  formation 
of  the  Committee  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  whole  program  for 
the    blind    could    be    strengthened 
through  more  effective  cooperation. 
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Confusion,  lack  of  coordination,  in- 
effective cooperation,  duplication 
of  efforts,  lack  of  national  leader- 
ship,  inadequate  general  and  specif- 
ic objectives  for  our  work — educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social — these 
are  some  of  the  current  ills  of  our 
profession.  That  these  shortcom- 
ings of  our  joint  efforts  were  real 
has  been  verified  by  the  flood  of 
letters  which  the  Chairman  has  re- 
ceived from  workers  and  instruc- 
tors, blind  and  sighted,  throughout 
the  country." 

The   Committee   at  that  time   also 
set  forth  three  objectives.   They  were: 
"1.     To  formulate  aims  and  objec- 
tives for  an  adequate  national 
program  for  the  blind. 
"^2.     To  determine  the  future  pro- 
grams of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  Committee,  and 
to    outline    the    administrative 
steps  necessary  to  put  these  pro- 
grams into  operation. 
''3.     To  analy2,e  and  evaluate  exist- 
ing programs  of  the  many  na- 
tional   and    semi-national     or- 
gani2,ations  serving  the  blind  in 
terms  of  the  aims  and  objectives 
set  forth  in  (1)." 
The  Committee  made  four  recom- 
mendations  which   were    acted   upon 
by  the  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  the  Lansing  Convention: 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  the  Reso- 
lution Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
was  instructed  to  present  to  the 
business  session  of  this  Convention 
a  resolution  looking  toward  a  closer 
cooperation  between  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  the  A.A.W.B. 

2.  The  A.A.I.B.  favored  the 
continuation  of  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  and  empowered  the 
President  of  the  organisation  to  ap' 
point  members  when  necessary  to 
the  Committee. 


3.  The  Convention  furthermore 
voted  to  render  financial  assistance 
towards  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  as  far  as  fi- 
nances would  permit. 

4.  The  A.A.I.B.  conferences  at 
Lansing  went  on  record  as  approv- 
ing the  Committee's  program  de- 
signed to  study  thoroughly  all  fields 
of  service  to  the  blind,  as  outlined 
in  this  Keport,  and  to  take  such 
other  measures  as  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  same.  The  Conven- 
tion recommended  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Joint  Findings  Com- 
mittee utili2;e  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  such  other  organizations  as  may 
exist  to  carry  on  such  research. 
The    Preliminary    Report    of    the 

Joint  Findings  Committee,  as  it  was 
presented  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Thirty  fourth  Biennial 
Convention  Proceedings  of  the  A. A. 
I.B.,  beginning  on  page  18. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  Joint  Findings  meeting  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  last  March,  that 
the  action  taken  by  the  A.A.I.B.  Con- 
vention at  Lansing,  and  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in 
October,  1938,  had  put  these  two  As- 
sociations definitely  on  record  as  fav- 
oring some  form  of  cooperation.  Hav- 
ing been  relieved  of  further  work  in 
this  direction,  the  Joint  Findings  Com- 
mittee devoted  itself  to  the  research 
program  outlined  in  the  Preliminary 
Report. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  was  empowered: 

1.  To  canvass  the  fields  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
for  organizations  which  are  ade- 
quately set  up  to  do  and  desiring  to 
do  research  for  the  blind. 

2.  To  submit  to  these  agencies 
the  twenty-six  objectives  of  research 
already  designated  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Report  with  a  request  for  vol- 
untary aid  in  research,  subject  to 
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assignment,  on  such  topics  as  they 
would  care  to  investigate. 

3.     To  make  assignments  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  selections,  such 
assignments  to  be  made  prior  to  the 
Los    Angeles    Convention    of    the 
A.A.W.B.,  with  the  understanding 
that  the   agencies  to  which  topics 
are  assigned  will  have  the  privilege 
of  making  reports,  either  definite  or 
preliminary,  to  the  Convention. 
Your  Chairman  solicited  the  United 
States  by  letter  as  thoroughly  as  pos' 
sible.    The  letters  were  addressed  to 
members  of  both  the  A. A. LB.  and  the 
A.A.W.B.   whom  the  Chairman  be- 
lieved  to  be  in  a  position  to  contact 
established   agencies.     The   Chairman 
furthermore  conferred  personally  with 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  twenty'six  items  of  research  were 
carefully  gone  over  and  the  Founda- 
tion's  preferences  listed.  The  responses 
to  the  Chairman's  letter  were  complete 
enough  to  assure  the  Committee  that 
every    one    of    the    twentysix    items 
could  be  studied  by  someone  qualified 
to  do  so. 

An  interesting  arrangement  has 
been  made  between  the  Committee 
and  the  Canadian  National  Listitute 
for  the  Blind.  The  last-named  organi- 
2;ation  stands  ready  to  supplement  any 
research  study  in  this  country  with  in- 
formation which  would  make  any  re- 
port include  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  this  sum- 
mer to  secure  a  similar  arrangement 
covering  Mexico. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Findings 
Committee  reali2,e  that  not  all  of  the 
twenty-six  research  topics  listed  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  at  Lansing  are  of 
equal  importance.  Some  of  them,  ob- 
viously, should  be  studied  and  report- 
ed upon  just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  furthermore, 
that  as  the  Joint  Findings  Committee 


progresses  in   its  work  new  subjects 
will  come  to  the  surface. 

In  the  making  of  assignments  to  re- 
search agencies,  certain  principles  have 
been  laid  down  as  fundamental: 

L  The  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee of  itself  will  not  do  any  of  the 
actual  research.  It  is  prohibited 
from  doing  this,  first  of  all,  because 
it  has  no  desire  to  set  up  any  new 
research  agency.  In  the  second 
place,  it  would  not  have  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Committee  will 
have  plenty  to  do  if  it  can  serve 
simply  as  a  clearing  house. 

2.  The  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee will  appoint,  as  far  as  possible, 
existing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  important  research  prob- 
lems. In  other  words,  an  agency  re- 
ceiving an  assignment  must  be 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject in  question  and  must  be 
equipped  to  make  a  thorough,  un- 
biased factual  study. 

3.  The  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee, when  necessary,  will  invite  the 
counsel  of  contemporary  men  and 
women  who  are  making  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  solving  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  blind. 

4.  Members  of  the  Joint  Find- 
ings Committee  have  taken  a  long' 
range  attitude  towards  its  assign- 
ments and  will  not  be  surprised  if 
several  years  elapse  before  the  job 
is  finished.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  con- 
template delay;  they  realize,  how- 
ever, that  any  comprehensive  pro- 
gram cannot  be  initiated  and 
successfully  completed  overnight. 
Haste  must  be  made  slowly  because 
half-baked  studies  are  worse  than 
no  studies. 

5.  The  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee hopes  to  make  completed  studies 
available  by  having  them  printed. 
The  costs  of  such  projects  can  pos- 
sibly be  borne  by  interested  and  en- 
dowed groups. 
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The  following  organizations  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  study 
problems  formulated  and  presented  by 
the  Committee  in  its  Preliminary  Re- 
port at  Lansing,  Michigan;  a  partial 
list  of  assignments  is  herewith  pre- 
sented (other  topics  for  research  will 
be  assigned  from  time  to  time)  : 

A.  Research  designed  to  indi- 
cate proper  fields  of  money-raising 
activities  for  national  and  local  or- 
ganizations— The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  A  survey  of  the  charters, 
statutes,  constitutions  and  by-laws 
of  all  agencies  engaged  primarily  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  a  compil- 
ation and  analysis  of  the  reports  of 
these  agencies  during  the  last  five 
or  ten  years — Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  The  construction  of  a  uni- 
form basic  curriculum  in  schools  for 
the  blind — California  School  for 
the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

D.  The  development  of  voca- 
tional aptitude  tests  and  measures — 
The  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

E.  The  organization  of  a  defi- 
nite research  program  which  will 
investigate  and  evaluate  the  possi- 
bilities of  day  classes  for  blind  stu- 
dents— University  of  Ohio,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

F.  Research  designed  to  develop 
a  preschool  educational  program  for 
the  bhnd — Research  Council  for 
Blind  Children,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

G.  Research  designed  to  show 
fields  of  private  and  public  assist- 
ance to  the  blind  and  to  set  stand- 
ards to  evaluate  such  fields — The 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  A  study  of  the  relation  of 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind 
and  residential  schools  —  Univer- 
sity of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I.  Study  of  the  relationship  of 
sight-saving  programs  to  the  pro- 
grams  for  the  blind — The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  An  index  of  original  and  seri- 
ous graduate  studies  relating  to  the 
blind — The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

If  this  Committee,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  Associations,  can  render 
practical  services  in  arranging  for 
necessary  research  in  important 
branches  of  the  work,  and  in  making 
recommendations  which  may  lead  to 
the  elimination  in  so  far  as  possible  of 
duplication  of  programs,  service  ef- 
forts and  fund  raising,  then  the  mem- 
bership of  both  organizations  may 
feel  that  its  existence  has  been  more 
than  justified. 

The  Joint  Findings  Committee  as  a 
body,  representative  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  is  fully  con- 
scious of  its  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  Committee  realizes  full 
well  the  far-reaching  possibilities  and 
importance  of  its  efforts  to  promote 
greater  unity  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  broad  field  represented  by  the 
members  of  the  two  organizations 
whose  joint  action  brought  it  into 
being. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis, 
President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  have  re- 
viewed and  concurred  in  this  progress 
report  of  the  Joint  Findings  Commit- 
tee representing  the  two  Associations 
as  being  a  fair  record  and  presentation 
to  this  Convention.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  report,  members  of  the  Joint 
Findings  Committee  have  collaborated 
with  me  and  have  sent  me  their  writ- 
ten concurrence  in  token  of  their 
agreement  and  support. 
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The  members  of  the  Committee  are : 


A.A.I.B.  Representatives 

W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent 

Texas  School  for  the  BUnd 

Austin,  Texas 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Overlea,  Maryland 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Field  Agent 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Office  of  Education 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 


A.A.W.B.  Representatives 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 

Managing  Director 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 

the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek, 

Executive  Secretary 

North  Carolina  Commission  for 

the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 

Blmd 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

J.  C.  Lysen, 

chairman  of  committee 

Superintendent 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Faribault,  Minnesota 


*In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Farrell  stated:  "This  report  does  not  present 
any  point  on  which  there  should  be  any  general  disagreement."  All  other  members 
of  the  Committee  gave  their  written  concurrence. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES   OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MARCH  17,  1939 

Presented  by  COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  First  Vice-President 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,   Ontario,   Canada 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  Lansing  Convention  of  the  A.A. 
LB.  in  June,  1938,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  at  a  meeting  held  October 
19,  1938,  that  "the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.A.LB.  be  instructed 
to  confer  with  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  closer  cooperation,"  there  was 
held  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  at  11  a.  m.,  March  17, 
1939,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committees  of  the  two  Associations, 
with  the  following  members  present: 
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American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  President,  Talla- 
dega, Alabama. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston,  Vice-Presi' 
dent,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Secretary 
Treasurer,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  President,  Louis' 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  2nd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, New  York,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Secretary- 
General,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  F.  B.  lerardi.  Treasurer,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

There  were  also  present  at  the  meet- 
ing: Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Texas; 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Washington,  D. 
C;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh, 
North  CaroHna. 

Mr.  Ellis  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der, stated  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Executive  Com- 
mittees, and  requested  Mr.  Ganey  to 
preside  during  the  balance  of  the  ses- 
sion.   On  taking  over  the  Chair,  Mr. 


Ganey  announced  for  discussion  the 
general  theme  ''Cooperation:  How 
Can  We  Better  Promote  It?" 

After  a  prolonged  discussion,  the 
two  Executive  Committees,  in  joint 
session,  voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Associations 
the  following: 

L  That  the  present  Legislative 
Committees  of  the  A. A. LB.  and  the 
A.A.W.B.  function  coordinately, 
and  that  there  be  added  to  the 
present  membership  of  the  two 
Legislative  Committees  the  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  of  the  two 
Associations;  and 

2.  That  the  two  Associations 
consider  the  desirability  of  holding 
a  concurrent  convention  in  the  same 
city  in  1942,  and  that  during  this 
convention  there  be  held  such  joint 
meetings  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Associations  may 
deem  wise. 

Mr.  Scarberry,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cauffman,  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the  two 
Associations  be  extended  to  Mr.  Ellis 
for  his  efforts  and  hospitality  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  meeting.  This  motion 
passed  unanimously. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 

Acting  Secretary 


A  NEW  DEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

M.  E.  FRAMPTON,  Ph.D. 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recently,  we  have  been  deluged 
with  numerous  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  concerning  South  Ameri- 
ca— the  influence  of  the  dictator  states 
in  Latin-American  trade  relationships, 


"The  Americas  for  Americans,"  the 
Stevens-Winslow  affair,  good  neigh- 
bor policy,  navy  ships  for  South 
American  republics,  the  Argentine 
meat    question,    and    a   multitude    of 
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other  subjects.  Our  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Harry  Hopkins,  has 
launched  what  he  has  termed  a  new 
policy  for  Latin  America — "Real 
Neighborliness." 

In  all  these  discussions  and  articles 
one  is  conscious  of  a  serious  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  cultures  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  repub' 
lies.  In  fact,  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
articles  reveals  the  urgent  need  of  a 
student  of  psychology  and  a  historian 
of  Latin  America  on  the  staff  of  our 
commercial  concerns  and  in  our  State 
Department.  The  development  of  a 
policy  of  "real  neighborliness"  is  fun- 
damentally a  socio'psychological  prob- 
lem and  not  an  economic  one,  at  least 
at  the  outset.  If  our  business  men  are 
to  hope  to  continue  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  nations  in  trade  with  South 
America,  they  must  see  that  close  cul- 
tural relationship  exists  between  these 
Latin-American  countries  and  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  pressing 
for  an  open  door  policy  in  South 
America.  The  only  open  door  policy 
at  present  which  will  work  is  a  policy 
of  American  cultural  exchange  in 
music,  art,  education,  social  welfare, 
and  medicine.  The  hand,  which  is  ex- 
tended in  friendship  today  must  be  the 
hand  of  one  who  understands,  re- 
spects, admires  and  wishes  to  perpetu- 
ate the  noble  contributions  of  the  cul- 
ture of  others.  Such  a  neighbor  must 
be  a  friend  who  is  willing  to  give  to 
others  the  benefits  of  our  own  cul- 
tural achievements  without  expecting 
full  reciprocation.  At  the  present  time, 
our  business  and  social  leaders  are  not 
willing  to  accept  this  policy.  If  one 
knows  the  Latin  American,  especially 
the  South  American,  one  can  be  sure 
of  complete  response  and  appreciation 
to  such  an  approach  of  neighborliness. 
Such  an  open  door  policy  is  again 
more  apparent  and  desired  than  is 
often  reali2;ed  by  our  commercial 
groups  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
looking  for  business.  It  is  by  no  means 


wholly  a  one-sided  charity  affair. 

I  do  not  share  the  general  opinion 
of  some  recent  news  articles  that  the 
leading  South  American  countries  are 
under  the  influences  of  the  dictator- 
ship ideology  and  prefer  these  ideol- 
ogies to  those  of  the  United  States.  I 
found  the  leadership  of  these  countries 
intensely  nationalistic  in  a  wholesome 
way.  Most  Latin-American  republics 
are  fervently  democratic  and  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  own  liberties, 
both  economic  and  geographic.  I  have 
little  fear  of  any  of  the  "isms"  capti- 
vating such  countries  where  a  high 
material  standard  of  living  exists, 
where  land  is  plentiful,  and  where  the 
nationalistic  spirit  is  socially  and  cul- 
turally so  well-developed  as  in  the 
many  South  American  Republics. 

For  example,  I  found  the  education- 
al, social  and  medical  leadership  of  the 
Argentine,  in  spite  of  recent  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  much  interested 
in  American  ideas,  American  friend- 
ship and  American  cooperation.  To 
an  educator,  this  is  a  challenge  for  our 
American  leadership  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  to  these  people 
the  kind  of  guidance,  advice,  and  lead- 
ership  which  will  help  them  to  main- 
tain their  democracies  and  develop 
within  their  geographic  boundary  the 
kind  of  democratic  idealism  which  has 
characterised  our  own  democracy.  In 
the  last  analysis,  such  a  common  ideol- 
ogy is  the  only  force  which  will  bring 
North  and  South  America  together  in 
common  like-mindedness. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples 
of  opportunity  for  common  fellowship 
between  our  two  continents  has  been 
the  cooperative  work  of  the  Patronata 
Nacional  de  Ciegos  (National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Blind)  of  Argentina 
and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  v/as  asked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a 
representative    to    Buenos    Aires    to 
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study  the  program  for  the  blind.  The 
Principal  of  the  Institute  left  New 
York  City  on  October  3,  1939,  and 
travelled  by  Pan  American  Airways 
through  twenty  Central  and  South 
American  republics.  Stopping  in 
many  of  these  Latin^American  repub- 
lics the  writer  was  convinced  that 
there  is  a  new  and  important  interest 
in  these  countries  in  the  welfare  of 
handicapped  people,  and  particularly 
the  blind. 

Our  countries  are  linked  by  a  new 
and  effective  mode  of  transportation 
in  the  airplane.  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  trip  around  the 
South  American  continent  from 
Brownsville,  Texas,  to  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  and  then  to  Miami,  Flori- 
da, is  approximately  17,000  miles  and 
takes  ten  and  one-half  days  by  plane 
and  over  thirty-six  days  by  boat.  We 
are  more  than  ever  before  in  our  cul- 
tural and  economic  history  related  to 
our  South  American  brothers.  We 
hope  our  social  and  educational  in- 
terests will  be  likewise  drawn  together. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires  I 
was  put  in  touch  with  the  various 
public  and  private  agencies  and  offi- 
cials working  with  the  blind.  It  was 
evident,  from  the  beginning,  that  these 
alert  Argentine  people  meant  to  do  a 
good  job.  They  had  a  good  national 
law  on  the  books  centralizing  all  work 
for  the  blind,  from  prevention  of 
blindness  to  adult  education  and  re- 
habilitation. Such  a  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  our  work  for  the  blind  is  a 
condition  much  to  be  desired  in  our 
own  country.  None  of  the  losses  in 
services  and  money  for  the  blind  occur 
where  there  is  such  good  centralized 
organization  on  a  national  scale  with 
a  minimum  of  duplication  of  effort, 
overlapping  and  useless  expenses  for 
services,  salaries,  and  administrative 
cost. 

The  second  indication  that  the  Ar- 
gentine nation  intends  to  do  a  good 
job  is  the  type  of  leadership,  both  men 


and  women,  who  are  interested  in  the 
program.  From  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  his  wife,  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  school  and  the  workshops, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  wholesome, 
self -sacrificial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  lay  and  professional  workers. 
Their  paramount  interest  was  the 
blind  person  and  his  welfare.  This 
always  insures  a  program  with  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  blind. 

In  the  third  place,  the  nation 
means  to  accomplish  its  task,  because 
they  have  appropriated  sufficient 
money  to  realize  the  program,  at  least 
in  its  initial  stages.  They  intend  to  see 
that  these  appropriations  are  spent  on 
the  blind.  Some  four  million  dollars 
has  been  set  aside  for  this  program. 

With  a  united  nation  under  a  com- 
mon law,  a  capable,  interested,  self- 
sacrificial  leadership,  and  adequate 
money,  a  good  program  should  be  and 
will  be  the  result. 

There  has  been  a  school  organized 
since  1914.  This  they  wished  to  re 
organize  and  to  construct  buildings.  A 
census  of  the  blind  to  ascertain  accu- 
rate data  on  the  blind  population  was 
begun  and  has  been  carried  to  its  con- 
clusion. The  Argentine  man  insists  on 
an  accurate  check  on  his  blind  popula- 
tion and  his  government  sees  that  the 
facts  are  properly  collected. 

An  estancia,  or  large  farm  and 
camp,  was  purchased,  and  steps  taken 
to  remodel  the  buildings  for  a  sum- 
mer camp  and  a  possible  agricultural 
and  industrial  community.  New  school 
buildings  in  the  city  proper  were 
planned,  and  working  drawings  de- 
veloped, for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  provinces;  new  ophthalmologi- 
cal  clinics  were  designed,  and  the 
ground  purchased  for  one;  men  and 
women's  workshops  were  planned, 
and  the  largest  is  just  about  completed; 
homes  for  the  aged  blind  were  pro- 
jected; and  a  teachers  college  for  the 
training  of  the  teachers  for  the  blind 
was  proposed. 
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A  national  printing  shop  was 
planned  for  the  service  of  the  nation's 
blind,  and  a  committee  appointed  for 
national  representation  in  legislative 
matters  referring  to  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

The  lead  which  this  nation  takes  in 
the  care  of  its  blind  will  be  followed 
in  the  near  future  by  all  the  leading 
countries  of  Latin  America.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
ramifications  of  this  service  to  our 
blind  brethren  of  Latin  America  go 
much  deeper  than  the  service  to  this 
special  group  of  our  blind  friends.    It 


has  a  deep  and  important  bearing  on 
the  educational  and  cultural  relation- 
ships of  our  two  continents.  Again, 
the  blind  can,  and  have,  led  the  way. 
The  graciousness  and  courtesy  of 
the  Argentinian  makes  working  in 
their  country  a  real  joy.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  this  progressive 
South  American  country,  and  we  in 
turn  must  continue  to  give  of  our 
means  and  advice  to  the  profit  of  their 
blind  people. 

Read  by  A.   G.   Cowgill,   Principal 
Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Instruc- 
tion of  the  Bhnd,  Overbrook,   Pa. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

Presented  by  BENJAMIN  BERINSTEIN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
New   York,    N.   Y. 


At  the  Convention  of  this  Associa- 
tion held  in  Toronto,  June,  1937,  the 
work  thus  far  done  by  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Committee  for 
the  vocational  guidance  of  blind 
youth,  were  approved.  The  Commit- 
tee was  directed  to  continue  its  work 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report 
there  submitted,  and  $200  was  appro- 
priated toward  defraying  the  Commit- 
tee's expenses.  The  Association  also 
approved  the  Committee's  request  for 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  five  members  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping a  program  of  vocational 
guidance  for  blind  adults.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  the  present  report  to 
sketch  briefly  what  has  been  done 
since  the  Toronto  Convention  and  to 
present  certain  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Our  Committee  has  been  fortunate 
in  that  no  changes  in  its  membership 
have  occurred,  and  that  Mr.  Ryan  has 
acted  as  its  Secretary.    The  Commit- 


tee held  five  all-day  meetings,  in  ad- 
dition to  one  all-day  meeting  with  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

After  careful  consideration,  it 
seemed  desirable,  instead  of  setting 
up  one  or  two  vocational  guidance  ex- 
periments as  outlined  in  the  1937  re- 
port, to  carry  the  Committee's  pro- 
gram for  vocational  guidance  of  blind 
youth  to  as  many  residential  schools 
as  possible.  Therefore,  the  Chairman, 
during  the  school  year  1937-1938, 
visited  the  schools  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  He  carefully  explained  the  pro' 
gram  to  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers  and  students  in  these  schools. 
The  purpose  was  twofold:  first,  to 
create  a  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
vocational  guidance;  and  second,  to 
arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Com- 
mittee's program  wherever  possible. 
The  response  of  all  concerned  was 
most  gratifying,  and  encouraged  the 
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Committee  to  believe  that  it  was  right 
in  laying  emphasis  on  vocational  guid' 
ance  in  the  schools.  It  should  be  said 
in  passing  that  the  program  had  al- 
ready been  put  into  effect  in  the 
school  at  Overbrook  before  our  1937 
Convention. 

This  Committee  presented  a  report 
of  its  work,  with  special  reference  to 
the  visits  to  the  schools  above  men- 
tioned,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  1938.  That  Associa- 
tion went  on  record  as  approving  the 
work  thus  far  done  by  our  Committee 
and  appropriated  $300  to  be  used  by 
its  own  Vocational  Guidance  Commit- 
tee in  carrying  out  visits  to  additional 
schools  in  cooperation  with  our  Com- 
mittee, and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
its  Committee  might  think  proper. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Green,  Superintendent,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Chairman  of  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Committee  of  the  Instructors 
Association,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Committee,  in  the  spring  of  1939, 
visited  eight  additional  residential 
schools,  namely,  those  located  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Vinton,  Iowa, 
Jacksonville,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Again  the  response 
was  most  gratifying,  and  again  the  ef- 
fort to  create  a  consciousness  of  the 
need  for  vocational  guidance  and  to 
secure  the  setting  up  of  vocational 
guidance  programs  in  the  schools  was 
successful. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sixteen  resi- 
dential schools  in  fourteen  states  have 
now  had  presented  to  them  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  this  Committee. 
Group  meetings  with  teachers  were 
held  in  all  these  schools  and,  in  most 
of  them,  open  forums  with  students. 
In  addition,  personal  interviews  were 
conducted  with  a  large  number  of 
teachers  and  very  detailed  personal 
1  interviews  with  nearly  three  hundred 


young  people  being  educated  in  these 
schools. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the 
quality  of  the  student  material  in  the 
high  school  departments  of  the  schools 
visited  is  very  good.  This  fact  pre- 
sents a  challenge  not  only  to  the  edu- 
cators of  the  blind,  but  to  workers  for 
the  adult  blind  as  well — a  challenge 
which  thus  far  has  not  been  met. 
These  boys  and  girls  realize  that  life 
must  be  faced  and  are  calling  upon  us 
for  the  guidance,  training,  placement, 
and  follow-up  service  they  need. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  facilities  provided 
are  not  equal  in  the  various  schools 
and  that  some  schools  provide  better 
training  than  others  in  different  fields 
of  work.  Since  it  seems  impossible  for 
each  school  to  obtain  funds  for  doing 
effective  work  in  every  field,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  an  exchange  ar- 
rangement on  a  regional  basis  be 
worked  out.  This  would  enable  every 
student  in  a  given  region  to  obtain 
adequate  training  in  a  field  of  work 
under  optimum  conditions. 

Our  Committee  regrets  to  be 
obliged  to  report  that  complete  voca- 
tional guidance  programs  cannot  be 
set  up  in  our  schools  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  effective  arrangement  for 
cooperation  between  the  schools  and 
the  agencies  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing and  placement  of  the  adult  bUnd. 
The  Committee  knows  of  only  two 
schools  where  such  arrangements  ap- 
pear to  exist  and  where  real  progress 
in  all  phases  of  the  vocational  guid- 
ance program  is  being  made.  Just 
how  the  facilities  shall  be  provided  to 
make  possible  vocational  guidance 
programs  in  all  our  schools  is  one  of 
the  important  matters  which  must  re- 
ceive careful  study. 

It  is  suggested,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  schools  carry  the  entire  pro- 
gram, that  is,  assist  the  student  in 
selecting  his  vocation,  provide  him 
with  the  necessary  vocational  training, 
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place  him  in  a  position  or  assist  him  in 
placing  himself,  and  follow  up  his 
work  to  make  sure  that  he  is  progress- 
ing in  the  vocation  selected.  The  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  the  schools  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  task.  Most  of  the  schools 
do  not  have  even  the  means  necessary 
to  employ  a  vocational  guidance  coun- 
sellor. And  yet,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  proposition  that  the  entire 
program  should  be  carried  out  by  one 
agency,  thus  insuring  a  fixed  and  con- 
tinuing policy  without  the  possibility 
of  any  change  in  objectives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  schools  assist  the  student  in 
selecting  his  vocation  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  program  to  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  work  with  the  adult 
blind.  This,  of  course,  would  be  feas- 
ible only  if  such  agency  was  sympa- 
thetic with  the  program  and  was  will- 
ing and  able  to  cooperate  effectively 
with  the  school.  It  would,  of  course, 
also  be  necessary  for  such  agency  to 
possess  the  requisite  funds. 

This  Committee  believes  that  for 
each  school  a  solution  will  have  to  be 
found  in  accordance  with  the  special 
situation.  It  would  seem  that  schools 
could  assist  their  students  in  selecting 
their  vocations  and  then  could  give 
such  vocational  training  as  is  possible. 
The  placement  and  follow-up  would 
then  be  taken  care  of  by  the  agency 
doing  work  for  the  adult  blind.  Under 
this  plan  it  would  be  essential  for  the 
appropriate  officer  or  employee  of  that 
agency  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
students  while  they  were  still  in  school 
and  to  keep  himself  informed  of  their 
progress  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation 
and  in  procuring  vocational  training. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
when  all  of  our  schools  become  voca- 
tional guidance  conscious,  and  exert 
definite  pressure  upon  their  local 
agencies  for  the  adult  blind  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  placement 
and  follow-up  of  the  graduates  of  the 


schools,    the    agencies    for   the    adult 
blind  will  reali2;e  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  performing  their  part  of 
the  task,  and  will  exert  themselves  to 
obtain  the  desired  results.   Here  again 
we  are  faced  squarely  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  just  how  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  agen- 
cies for  the  adult  blind  can  be  secured. 
We  fear  that  no  general  formula  can 
be  worked  out,  and  that  we  shall  have 
to  resort  to  the  plan  of  setting  up  some 
definite    experiments,    the    details    of 
which   can  be   carefully   worked   out 
and  the  results  of  which  may  serve  as    • 
a  guide  to  other  schools  and  agencies.   / 
Before  anything  worth  while  can  be  | 
done,    however,     there    must    be     a 
country-wide  reali2;ation  of  what  voca'  \ 
tional  guidance  really  is  and  of  the  de-  1 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  blind  student    , 
for  the  benefits  which  such  a  program    ', 
will  undoubtedly  supply.  '       \ 

In  all  of  this  we  are  not  losing  sight 
of  the  need  of  the  adult  blind  for  vo- 
cational guidance,  a  need  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  and 
toward  the  meeting  of  which  nothing 
of  consequence  has  yet  been  done.  In 
response  to  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  1937  Convention  as  requested  in 
our  report,  President  Ellis  some 
months  ago  appointed  an  Advisory 
Committee  as  follows: 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard, 

Superintendent  of  Employment 

Division  of  the  Blind 

Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent, 

Superintendent 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 

Blind,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Hicks,  Assistant  Secretary 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Edward  S.  Molineaux, 

Executive  Secretary 

Brooklyn  Association   for   Improving 

the  Condition  of  the  Poor 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor 

Service  for  the  Blind 

Bureau  of  Education 

United  States  Dept.  of  the  Interior 

Washington,  D.  C. 

One  all-day  meeting  was  held  by 
our  Committee  with  this  Advisory 
Committee  in  April  of  this  year.  All 
the  members  of  both  Committees  feel 
that  something  much  more  systematic 
must  be  provided  in  the  way  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  adult  blind. 
This  group  includes  not  only  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  after  school 
age,  but  also  those  who  have  left  our 
schools  for  the  blind  without  having 
had  the  benefit  of  a  vocational  guid- 
ance program. 

In  this  connection,  the  attention  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  was  called  to 
the  replies  received  from  agencies  for 
the  adult  blind  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  some  two  years  ago.  These 
replies  indicated  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  vocational  guidance 
program  for  the  adult  blind,  and  that 
there  were  only  two  agencies,  one  state 
and  one  private,  which  were  working 
on  such  a  program  and  where  there 
was  definite  cooperation  between  the 
agencies  and  the  schools.  Many  agen- 
cies are  absorbed  with  the  problems  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  are  un- 
able to  give  to  individual  blind  per- 
sons the  attention  they  should  receive. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  work 
should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
majority  rather  than  in  the  interest  of 
the  individual,  the  thought  appearing 
to  be  that  assistance  should  be  given 
to  the  largest  possible  number. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  to  determine  what  facilities 


are  actually  available  in  the  various 
agencies,  and  just  how  those  faciUties 
can  be  best  appUed  in  the  furthering 
of  a  vocational  guidance  program, 
both  in  its  relation  to  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  agencies  in  assisting 
the  schools  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
entire  adult  group.  Such  a  study  may 
well  show  that  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected and  worth-while  results  secured 
by  grouping  the  agencies  in  regions 
and  making  the  various  services  of  all 
the  agencies  in  a  given  region  avail- 
able for  all  the  blind  in  that  region  on 
some  sort  of  an  exchange  basis.  The 
possibilities  of  such  a  plan  should  be 
studied. 

We  find  that  a  great  many  blind 
students  desire  higher  education,  but 
have  not  the  means  to  obtain  it  with- 
out some  help  from  the  state  or  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  individuals  can  earn  their 
living  best  in  a  field  for  which  a  high- 
er education  is  a  prerequisite.  Such 
students  should  be  encouraged,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  have  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  ability  and  per- 
sonality; but  a  properly  organi2;ed  vo- 
cational guidance  program  will  save 
from  disappointment  and  despair 
many  who  now  go  to  college  and  find 
themselves  at  the  end  of  their  course 
no  nearer  self-support  than  they  were 
when  they  started.  At  that  stage, 
their  problem  is  more  serious  than  it 
would  have  been  without  the  college 
course,  and  their  greater  age  is  no  ad- 
vantage. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  effort  to  make  the  officers 
and  employees  of  agencies  for  the 
adult  blind  and  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  vo- 
cational guidance  conscious  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  entire  program  of 
the  work  for  the  blind.  We  are  fur- 
ther of  the  opinion  that  it  is  futile  to 
regard  the  blind  as  a  group,  and  that 
the  only  logical  method  of  procedure 
in  working  toward  the  solution  of  our 
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problems  is  to  deal  with  each  blind 
person  as  a  separate  and  distinct  in' 
dividual.  Those  who  show  the  great' 
est  promise  of  ultimately  becoming 
self'Supporting  should  receive  all  the 
help  and  all  the  attention  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  desired  result,  and 
proportionately  less  effort  and  money 
should  be  expended  on  those  who 
show  less  promise  of  achieving  indc 
pendence.  The  dignity  of  all  occupa- 
tions should  be  emphasi2;ed,  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  blind  wom- 
an  who  takes  care  of  a  home  is  just 
as  effective  as  the  blind  woman  who 
works  in  an  office,  and  by  the  same 
token,  the  blind  man  who  assists  his 
father  in  a  given  occupation  is  just  as 
effective  as  if  he  were  working  for  a 
stranger  for  wages.  We  should  not 
be  discouraged  because  some  of  our 
blind  people  fail  to  earn  money. 
There  must  be  failures  among  the 
blind  as  there  are  among  the  seeing, 
and  probably  more  so  among  the  blind, 
because  a  considerable  number  of  our 
people  are  victims  of  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  —  major  handicaps 
which  create  a  far  greater  barrier  to 
worldly  success  than  blindness  alone. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the 
work  for  effective  vocational  guid' 
ance  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
placed  on  at  least  a  semi-permanent 
basis.  No  effective  continuous  work 
can  be  done  unless  there  is  assurance 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  carry 
it  on  for  a  reasonably  long  time.  A 
project  set  up  on  a  five-year  basis 
would  make  it  possible,  we  think,  to 
obtain  results  which  would  indicate 
the  desirability  and  value  of  a  long- 
range  permanent  program.  Without 
such  a  project,  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee cannot,  we  think,  be  made  real- 
ly effective. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  the  Commit- 
tee has  thus  far  done  and  what  has 
been  said  in  this  report,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  program  of  vocational 
guidance   for  blind  youth   developed 


by  this  Committee  has  been  approved 
by  the  two  national  Associations,  we 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Guidance  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  now  constituted  be  contin- 
ued. 

2.  That  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Ellis  be 
continued. 

3.  That  the  President  of  this 
Association  be  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  setting  up  a 
project  to  continue  for  at  least  five 
years  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
vocational  guidance  work  being 
done  by  the  Committees  of  the  two 
national  Associations  on  a  semi- 
permanent basis. 

4.  That  this  Association  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $200  for  the  use 
of  this  Committee  in  carrying  on  its 
work  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  Committee  has  to  its  credit  the 
sum  of  about  $50  and  believes  that 
the  total  sum  of  $250  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  some  worth-while 
work.  We  understand  that  the  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Committee  of  the 
Instructors  Association  will  have 
funds  to  continue  visits  to  the 
schools  so  that  this  phase  of  the 
work  may  be  extended  at  least  to 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  South, 
and  our  Committee,  if  continued, 
will  cooperate  in  this  effort. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  de- 
sires to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  officers,  and  the  mem' 
bers  of  this  Association  who  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee  and  have  given  it  their 
support.       Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 
Albert  G.  Cowgill 
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CALIFORNIA'S  LAW  FOR  AID  TO  THE  NEEDY 

BLIND  AS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  STATE 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

MRS.  E.  CLAIR  OVERHOLTZER 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Sacramento,   Calif. 


As  early  as  1929,  the  State  of  Cali' 
fornia  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
financial  welfare  of  its  blind,  reali2,ing 
that  their  problems  were  unusual  and 
were  deserving  of  special  attention. 
Formerly,  the  blind  person  was  de- 
pendent for  any  financial  assistance 
on  his  county.  He  was  regarded  as 
any  other  indigent,  and  his  needs 
cared  for  as  the  county  authorities 
saw  fit.  The  first  state  law  granted 
aid  to  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  created  a  new  Division  for  the 
Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  to  administer  the  law. 
The  law  provided  that  the  aid  should 
be  paid  jointly  by  the  state  and  coun- 
ty, the  county  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion, and  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  granted,  not  exceeding  $600  a  year. 

Many  changes  and  amendments  to 
the  law  have  been  made  in  the  ten 
years  since  its  adoption,  but  the  gen- 
eral plan  is  the  same. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month 
more  than  6,300  checks,  averaging 
$48  each,  but  the  majority  of  them  for 
$50,  are  mailed  by  county  auditors  of 
California's  fifty-eight  counties  to 
blind  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
state.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  ap- 
proximately 800  more,  or  7,000, 
such  checks  will  be  mailed  each  month. 
This  is  not  a  pension,  nor  is  it  a  pre- 
mium placed  on  blindness,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  California's  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  his  physical  handicap 
often  makes  it  impossible  for  the  bUnd 
individual  to  support  himself,  even 
though  it  may  make  his  need  for  se- 
curity much  greater  than  that  of  any- 


one with  unimpaired  sight.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  blind  receiving  aid  from 
the  state  represents  102  out  of  every 
100,000  of  the  population.  This  is  the 
third  highest  percentage  among  the 
states  granting  blind  aid  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  the  United  States,  Florida  and 
Maine  only  having  a  higher  percent- 
age. 

The  blind  person  who  receives  his 
check  from  the  county  auditor  and 
converts  it  into  the  necessities  of  life 
may  not  reali::,e  that  three  governmen- 
tal units  have  joined  in  making  it  pos- 
sible— the  Federal  government,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  county  in 
which  he  resides.  He  probably  does 
not  realize  that  his  state  stands  first 
among  the  forty-two  states  receiving 
Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  aid 
paid,  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving aid,  and  the  total  cost.  As  of 
May  31,  1939,  6,319  individuals  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $48  a  month  at  a 
total  cost  of  $303,000  for  the  month. 

On  July  1,  1936,  Federal  participa- 
tion in  blind  aid  began  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Under  this  Act 
the  Federal  government  contributes 
one-half  of  whatever  amount  of  aid  is 
allowed  up  to  $30  a  month,  and  an 
additional  5  per  cent  of  that  amount 
for  administrative  purposes. 

Important  Provisions  of  the  Law 
Summarized 
Although  aid  was  originally  admin- 
istered on  a  budget  basis,  since  Sep- 
tember, 1937,  each  bUnd  person  re- 
ceiving aid  is  assured  a  minimum  in- 
come of  $50  a  month.    If  a  spouse, 
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parents,  or  adult  children  are  able  to 
contribute  to  the  blind  person's  sup- 
port and  are  contributing,  the  amount 
of  their  contributions  is  deducted  from 
the  $50  allowed,  but  the  appHcant 
must  actually  be  in  receipt  of  the  con- 
tribution in  money  or  its  equivalent 
in  maintenance  before  any  deduction 
can  be  made. 

The  law  provides  that  a  needy 
blind  person  is  anyone  who  by  reason 
of  loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight  is 
unable  to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessities  of  life  and  who  has  not 
sufficient  income  of  his  own  to  main- 
tain himself.  The  interpretation  of 
''sufficient  income,"  however,  is  quite 
liberal.  The  blind  person  is  allowed 
to  have  an  annual  average  income  of 
$33.33  a  month  without  any  deduc- 
tion from  the  maximum  of  $50.  He 
can  thus  receive  as  much  as  $1,000  a 
year  in  combined  aid  and  income. 

The  definition  of  need  is  also  liber- 
al in  regard  to  property  allowance. 
The  applicant  may  own  real  and  per- 
sonal property  combined  of  an  assessed 
value  of  $3,000,  less  all  encumbrances. 
In  estimating  this,  each  of  a  married 
couple  may  have  property  of  an  as- 
sessed value  of  $3,000  and  still  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  aid.  These  liberal  al- 
lowances make  it  possible  for  the  blind 
person  to  own  his  own  home  and 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living. 

Aid  is  granted  to  residents  of  the 
state  who  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments, if  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  over.  If  the  applicant  enters  the 
state  blind,  he  must  have  state  resi- 
dence of  five  years  out  of  the  last 
nine,  and  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding date  of  application.  If  he  be- 
came blind  in  the  state  he  may  im- 
mediately become  eligible  to  blind  aid. 

The  determination  of  blindness  by 
the  report  of  eye  examination  made 
by  an  eye  specialist  is  provided  for  in 
the  law.  This,  however,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Pettit, 


our  Consulting  Ophthalmologist. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  law  may 
well  be  termed  the  blind  person's  bill 
of  rights.  His  self -respect  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  provision  that  he  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  pauper  because  he  re- 
ceives aid,  and  the  further  provision 
that  he  shall  not  be  eligible  if  he  pub- 
licly solicits  alms  in  any  part  of  the 
state. 

His  freedom  is  protected  by  two 
provisions:  one,  that  no  person  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the 
law  shall  dictate  how  he  shall  spend 
the  money  granted  to  him,  and  an- 
other which  provides  that  he  may 
move  his  county  residence  as  often  as 
he  wishes  without  forfeiting  his  aid. 

He  is  also  assured  the  full  benefit 
from  the  aid  granted  him  and  is  not 
expected  to  use  it  for  the  support  of 
other  members  of  his  family.  If  they 
are  in  need  some  other  type  of  aid 
must  be  supplied  by  the  state  or 
county. 

Administration 

Aid  is  administered  by  the  counties 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  which  in 
turn  is  headed  by  the  Social  Welfare 
Board  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  serving  without 
compensation.  The  Blind  Division  is 
one  of  the  eleven  divisions  through 
which  the  Department  functions, 
three  of  them  administering  categori- 
cal aids  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
— aid  to  the  aged,  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  blind. 

Actual  supervision,  however,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  which  acts  through 
the  Blind  Division.  The  professional 
staff  of  the  Blind  Division  consists  of 
the  Chief,  two  social  welfare 
agents  who  give  their  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  blind,  and  a  consult- 
ing ophthalmologist  who  reviews  all 
physicians'  reports  on  eye  examina- 
tions and  gives  consultation  and  advice 
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to  the  Department  and  to  the  counties 
on  all  questions  relating  to  blindness. 
An  advisory  committee  of  ophthal- 
mologists, composed  of  six  outstand' 
ing  eye  specialists,  gives  its  services  to 
the  Division  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  are  held 
regularly. 

The  program  in  the  counties  is 
handled  by  the  staff  of  social  welfare 
agents  carrying  on  the  integrated  pro- 
gram of  all  types  of  state  aid.  The 
state  is  divided  into  nineteen  geo- 
graphical districts,  with  a  social  wel- 
fare agent  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  counties  in 
her  district.  These  agents  not  only 
interpret  to  the  counties  the  laws  and 
administrative  ruHngs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  give  counsel  on  specific 
cases,  but  keep  the  Department  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  in  touch 
with  the  problems  being  faced  by  each 
county.  A  trained  social  worker  is  in 
charge  of  the  entire  staff  of  agents, 
who  are  responsible  to  her  for  their 
work.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
integrated  program,  the  state  Depart- 
ment is  in  much  closer  touch  with  the 
counties  and  is  in  a  better  position  to 
give  counsel  to  them  and  to  supply 
the  services  needed  by  them  in  meet- 
ing their  specific  problems. 

In  the  counties,  the  boards  of  super- 
visors are  the  administrators,  though 
the  actual  responsibility  for  taking  ap- 
plications and  making  the  necessary 
investigation  has  been  delegated  by 
them  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. After  an  applicant's  eligibility 
has  been  determined  by  the  social 
worker  from  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment, the  application  is  approved 
or  denied  by  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors. If  the  application  is  ap- 
proved a  check  is  issued  by  the  county 
auditor  for  the  amount  of  aid  granted, 
payable  in  advance.  The  completed 
application,  with  all  supporting  papers 
proving  eligibility,  is  then  submitted 
to  the  state  for  final  approval  of  the 


action  taken  by  the  county.  If  the 
proof  of  eligibility  is  acceptable,  the 
county  is  reimbursed  for  the  state  and 
Federal  portion  of  the  aid. 

The  work  of  the  Blind  Division  is 
not  confined  to  supervision  and  rou- 
tine checking  of  completed  applica- 
tions. A  consultation  service  is  ex- 
tended to  the  counties  on  any  matters 
relatmg  to  the  blind.  The  workers  in 
the  Blind  Division  have  actual  contact 
with  many  of  the  blind  recipients,  who 
call  at  the  offices  for  various  types  of 
information  and  services  not  necessari- 
ly related  to  their  receipt  of  aid.  A 
number  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
of  appeal  assured  them  by  law  when 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of 
county  boards  of  supervisors  in  deny- 
ing, discontinuing,  or  decreasing  aid. 
All  appeals  are  investigated  by  the 
social  welfare  agents  of  the  state  De- 
partment and,  if  they  cannot  be  set- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  blind 
person  without  a  hearing  before  the 
Social  Welfare  Board,  such  a  hearing 
is  held. 

Objectives 

Neither  the  blind  themselves,  the 
legislators  who  have  enacted  the  vari- 
ous laws  relating  to  the  blind  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Social  Security  Board,  nor 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
administering  the  law,  believe  for  a 
moment  that  financial  assistance  of- 
fers a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
blindness.  No  one  who  has  experi- 
enced or  even  observed  the  distress 
and  disintegrating  effect  of  poverty, 
however,  can  overestimate  the  value  in 
physical  well-being  and  morale  of  a 
certain  amount  of  financial  security. 

The  full  purpose  of  the  law  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  section  ""  .  .  .  to 
relieve  blind  persons  from  the  distress 
of  poverty,  to  enlarge  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  to 
stimulate  the  blind  to  greater  efforts 
in  striving  to  render  themselves  self- 
supporting."     Rehabilitation    is    thus 
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seen  as  the  underlying  objective,  as 
expressed  in  the  active  verbs  em' 
ployed:  to  stimulate,  to  encourage,  to 
enlarge,  to  relieve.  The  assistance  is 
to  be  used  in  overcoming  the  effects 
of  the  handicap  and  in  making  useful, 
purposeful  living  possible.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  is,  of  course,  not  possi' 
ble  in  many  instances  because  of  the 
age  or  infirmity  of  the  blind  person. 
More  than  75  per  cent  of  those  re- 
ceiving blind  aid  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  problem  of  inactivity  and 
narrowed  interests,  however,  and  the 
feeling  of  futility,  call  for  a  type  of 
rehabilitation  in  mental  and  emotional 
adjustment  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
person.  Those  who  may  be  vocation- 
ally rehabilitated  are  encouraged  to  ac- 
tivity and  to  become  self-supporting. 
Whether  the  allowance  of  $33.33 
a  month  in  earnings  is  actually  a  suffi- 
cient incentive,  or  whether  the  limit 
placed  on  earnings  destroys  enterprise 
and  ambition  is  a  question. 

We  reali2,e  that  much  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
community  and  of  the  social  worker 
who  is  given  the  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating the  eligibility  of  the  appH- 
cant  and  for  carrying  his  case  after  it 
is  approved.  If  she  is  relief-minded 
and  sees  the  granting  of  financial  as- 
sistance as  an  end  in  itself,  she  will 
probably  be  satisfied  to  prove  only 
eligibility.  If  she  sees  the  applicant 
for  aid  not  simply  as  a  blind  individual 
who  may  meet  certain  specific  require- 
ments for  aid,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
family  and  of  a  community  facing 
many  and  difficult  problems,  no  doubt, 
but  with  possibilities  for  adjusting  to 
successful  living,  she  will  regard  the 
financial  assistance  as  a  tool  for  re- 
habilitation in  the  broadest  sense. 

We  realise  further  that  any  pro- 
gram for  the  blind  which  fails  to  work 
towards  the  prevention  of  blindness 
is  not  meeting  its  full  responsibility. 


We  feel  that  prevention  should  be  a 
definite  objective  in  each  department 
which  has  been  set  up  to  serve  the 
blind  in  any  way.  The  approach  in 
this  Department  will  necessarily  be 
through  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  phy- 
sicians' reports  submitted  with  appli- 
cations, showing  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness and  the  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment. An  initial  step  in  the  direction 
of  prevention  has  been  taken  by  this 
Department,  in  a  bill  introduced  at  the 
recent  session  of  our  state  legislature, 
providing  for  permissive  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  for  recipients  of 
blind  aid  who  might  be  benefited  by 
it,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  the  purpose.  The  legisla- 
ture refused  to  allow  the  appropria- 
tion, and  in  order  to  salvage  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  it  was  necessary 
to  delete  that  section.  The  bill  is  now 
on  the  Governor's  desk  for  his  action. 
If  it  is  approved,  it  will  serve  as  an 
enabling  act,  and  the  appropriation 
may  be  secured  at  a  later  date.  We 
are,  of  course,  greatly  disappointed 
over  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  go 
forward  in  this  important  phase  of  the 
work  without  further  delay.  We  hope 
that  it  merely  means  the  postponement 
for  a  short  while,  for  the  plan  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  constructive  and 
progressive  of  any  yet  proposed  in  the 
state. 

In  the  supervision  offered  by  the 
Blind  Division  to  the  counties,  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  necessity 
for  this  individual  case  work  for  the 
blind.  We  reali2,e  that  the  far  too 
prevalent  attitude  of  most  communi- 
ties is  to  regard  the  blind  as  perma- 
nent pensioners  of  the  state  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  provide  for  them- 
selves nor  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  or  community  welfare.  It 
is  no  small  task  to  change  this  attitude 
in  the  absence  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  correct  visual  defects. 

The  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  the  Blind  Division  work 
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in  close  cooperation  with  the  other 
state  departments  providing  training 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind.  The  heads  of  the  divisions  u^ho 
are  concerned  in  any  way  in  serving 
the  blind  are  organi2;ed  and  meet 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  better 
coordinating  their  activities.  The  Dc 
partment  is  also  in  touch  with  many 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
state  and  with  other  organi2;ations  of 
the  blind  themselves,  and  endeavors 
to  offer  as  full  a  service  as  possible 
within  the  limitations  set  up  by  law. 
The  joint  responsibility  of  the  Dc 
partment  to  the  blind  and  to  the  tax' 
payers  of  the  state  in  administering  the 
program  of  pubhc  assistance  is  not  an 


insignificant  one.  All  the  problems 
have  not  been  solved  and  the  tech- 
niques for  meeting  them  have  not  been 
perfected,  for,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  learn,  no  system  has  yet  been  dc 
vised  for  caring  for  the  blind  that  is 
free  from  all  objections.  Our  policy  is 
to  seek  the  facts  and  modify  our  pro- 
cedure constructively  in  the  light  of 
them.  The  program  can  never  be 
static  as  long  as  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings. 

Our  aim  is  to  see  that  necessary 
changes  are  always  in  the  direction  of 
human  betterment  —  to  protect  the 
health  and  morale  of  all  and  to  im- 
prove especially  the  well-being  of  the 
needy. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  LAW 

FOR  AID  TO  THE  NEEDY  BLIND  FROM  A 

MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  POINT 

OF  VIEW,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

W.  A.  PETTIT,  M.D. 

Consulting  Ophthalmologist,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 

Social  Welfare,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


An  analysis  of  the  administration 
of  California's  Law  for  the  Needy 
Blind  from  the  point  of  view  of  scien- 
tific ophthalmology  will  of  necessity 
require  consideration  of  the  function- 
ing program,  past  and  present,  under 
the  headings  of  diagnosis,  pathology, 
etiology,  and  treatment. 

An  ophthalmologist  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
ocular  conditions,  based  upon  demon- 
strable pathology.  The  institution  of 
such  therapeutic  procedures  as  will 
eliminate  or  minimi2;e  the  resultant 
disabilities  is  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  diagnosis.  The  ideal 
therapeutics  is  prophylactic.  A  con- 
vention of  the  character  here  assem- 
bled is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of 


previous  prophylactic  ophthalmology, 
and  the  individual  cases  in  which  we 
are  actively  interested  are  like  the 
sepulcher  in  the  churchyard — too 
often  a  monument  to  someone's  neg- 
lect or  mistake. 

Associated  with  our  2;eal  to  provide 
relief  from  economic  necessity,  the 
ideal  of  prevention  of  blindness  must 
ever  be  foremost  in  our  thoughts. 
Priceless  gems  of  information  relative 
to  the  causes  of  blindness  are  hidden 
in  the  masses  of  reports  passing 
through  our  hands,  awaiting  one 
skilled  enough  to  recogni2;e  them  and 
energetic  enough  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  those  best  qualified  to 
devise  and  institute  appropriate 
measures  for  their  elimination. 
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Diamonds  are  not  mined  by  a  pro- 
cess of  simple  sifting  of  surface  sands; 
neither  will  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  the  causes  of  blindness  be  dis- 
covered by  a  superficial  perusal  of 
sketchy,  inadequate  physicians'  re 
ports  to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cant for  aid  has  less  than  20/200 
visual  acuity.  The  backbone  of  an 
effective  program  for  aid  to  the  blind 
is  an  adequate  physician's  report  giv- 
ing all  the  information  relative  to  the 
eyes  and  all  related  bodily  functions. 
Adequate  reports  by  trained,  expert 
examiners  deposited  in  the  files  of  a 
social  welfare  agency  are  like  the 
miser's  hoard — useless  to  the  world. 
It  is  only  when  a  thorough  analysis  of 
such  reports  is  made  that  they  are 
productive  of  any  real  value. 

Knowledge  is  cumulative.  The  in- 
dividual physician  treating  the  eyes 
has  an  extremely  restricted  field  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions.  This  is 
true,  to  a  smaller  degree,  even  of  the 
larger  clinics.  The  state  files  contain 
practically  all  of  the  material  in  one 
repository.  This  is  the  greatest  source 
of  material  available  for  study  today. 
California  with  a  current  case  load  of 
6,269  has  a  greater  number  of  individ- 
ual cases,  and  probably  of  physicians' 
reports,  than  any  state  except  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  California  program  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ophthalmology  has 
been  liberal  since  its  inception.  Prior 
to  1929  the  responsibility  for  aid  to 
the  blind  was  a  county  function.  In 
August,  1929,  the  state  assumed  this 
responsibility,  and  required  a  state- 
ment from  a  physician  certifying  that 
the  applicant  was  blind.  The  exam.in- 
er  was  not  required  to  be  an  ophthal- 
mologist. A  general  diagnosis,  the  de- 
gree of  blindness,  its  duration,  wheth- 
er permanent  or  temporary,  progres- 
sive or  stationary,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  treatment  or  care, 
were  required.  This  statement  was 
made  without  cost  to  the  state,  was 


not  a  sworn  statement,  and  in  most 
cases  was  made  by  a  physician  with- 
out special  training  in  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

After  two  months,  this  report  was 
superseded  by  one  wherein  a  physician 
certified  that  the  degree  of  blindness 
was  absolute,  relative,  or  practical. 
The  general  diagnosis,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  of  special 
treatment,  possibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion, and  whether  the  applicant's  con- 
dition was  a'source  of  danger  to  the 
family,  were  required.  A  definition 
of  the  terms  absolute,  relative,  and 
practical  blindness  was  printed  for  the 
examiners'  information  on  each  blank. 
This  form  was  in  use  until  December 
31,  1931,  when  a  sworn  statement  car- 
rying similar  information  was  re- 
quired. From  this  date  until  June, 
1937,  when  the  form  prepared  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  became  effec- 
tive, this  sworn  statement  was  used  as 
the  basis  on  which  aid  was  granted. 

I  must  confess  that  a  review  of  the 
reports  on  file  for  this  period  reveal 
very  little  information  of  a  scientific 
nature.  Diagnoses  were  haphazard 
and  unscientific.  As  a  rule  pathology 
was  ignored.  The  classification  of  the 
degree  of  blindness  was  in  many  cases 
grossly  inaccurate,  as  revealed  by  later 
examinations. 

With  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  report  form  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board, 
v%?ith  which  you  are  all,  no  doubt, 
familiar,  was  adopted.  This  sworn 
certification  by  a  physician  ''skilled  in 
diseases  of  the  eye,"  carrying  specific 
information  for  each  eye,  including 
measured  visual  acuity,  peripheral 
fields,  pathology,  etiology,  prognosis, 
and  recommendations  for  treatment, 
was  the  first  approach  to  a  scientific 
study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in 
California. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  Oph- 
thalmologists, serving  without  compen' 
sation,   was   appointed   in   December, 
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1937.  The  examiners,  now  rc' 
stricted  to  "physicians  skilled  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye''  soon  complained  that 
the  report  was  inadequate  in  not  al' 
lowing  sufficient  space  for  a  complete 
description  of  the  pathology.  For  this 
reason  the  report  was  enlarged,  but 
the  essential  form  was  retained.  The 
new  form  required  the  examiner  to 
certify  that  the  applicant  did  or  did 
not  come  within  the  classification  of 
blindness  upon  which  aid  was  allowed 
in  California.  The  Federal  Social 
Security  Board's  definition  of  Wind- 
ness  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
California  Social  Welfare  Board  was 
printed  on  each  blank  to  guide  the  ex' 
aminer  in  making  his  certification. 

The  medical  profession  is  the  out' 
standing  example  of  "rugged  individ- 
ualism," and  the  physicians'  reports 
were  causing  many  sleepless  nights  for 
those  assigned  to  administer  the  law. 
Many  physicians  ignored  the  printed 
definition  of  blindness  upon  which  aid 
was  allowed.  Some  refused  to  certify 
that  the  applicant  was  blind,  if  even 
light  perception  was  present.  Others 
refused  to  certify  that  the  applicant 
was  blind  if  the  disability  was  caused 
by  pathology  that  could  be  successful- 
ly treated  by  surgery.  This  entailed  a 
hardship  on  the  applicant,  as  well  as 
worry  on  the  part  of  those  conscien- 
tiously endeavoring  to  administer  the 
law  in  justice  and  equity  to  both  ap- 
plicant and  the  state.  Another  group 
of  physicians  insisted  that  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness  was  all  wrong  and 
certified  applicants  as  blind  whose 
visual  acuity  was  much  better  than  the 
basic  20/200,  or  comparative  peri- 
pheral field  defect. 

In  May,  1938,  a  consulting  ophthal- 
mologist was  appointed  to  review  all 
physicians'  reports.  The  above  diffi- 
culties were  readily  discovered,  as  was 
also  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  termin- 
ology, not  only  as  applied  to  diagnosis 
but  even  as  applied  to  visual  acuity 


and    reporting    of    peripheral    visual 
fields. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  definite  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  definition  of 
blindness  were  established.  Methods 
of  procedure  were  adopted  to  insure 
justice  to  applicants  not  approved  for 
aid  on  the  basis  of  the  physicians'  re- 
port. This  involved  the  presentation 
of  a  second  and  in  many  cases  a  third 
physician's  report,  final  action  of  ap- 
proval or  denial  being  based  upon  the 
reports  of  the  tvv^o  physicians  who 
agreed  as  to  facts. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  laws  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  all  the  other 
states.  This  study  culminated  in  the 
adoption  of  a  report  form  that  has 
been  in  use  since  December  15,  1938. 
This  form  requires  a  much  more  de- 
tailed examination  and  report  than 
those  in  general  use  in  the  other  states. 
Every  examiner  was  provided  with  the 
"Standard  Classification  of  the 
Causes  of  Blindness"  as  adopted  by 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  published  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and  an  A.M.A. 
chart  for  testing  near  vision.  The  form 
now  in  use  requires  the  report  of 
pathology  for  each  eye  in  accordance 
therewith.  It  also  calls  for  a  detailed 
description  of  each  of  the  various  re- 
fracting media  and  anatomical  struc- 
tures of  each  eye.  It  requires  all  the 
information  contained  on  the  old  re- 
port and,  in  addition,  requires  the  re- 
fraction record,  if  refraction  improves 
visual  acuity,  and  a  definite  field 
chart  where  there  are  constricted  peri- 
pheral fields  with  good  central  visual 
acuity. 

Experience  with  this  form  of  report 
has  been  highly  gratifying.  Reports 
of  diagnoses  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  classification  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
descriptions  of  the  individual  anatomic 
structures  of  each  eye  enable  the 
Consulting  Ophthalmologist  to  reach 
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definite  conclusions  as  to  the  degree 
of  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  as  well  as 
to  the  degree  of  disability  of  the  ap' 
plicant.  The  refractive  record  and 
the  field  chart  are  invaluable  in  cases 
found  not  eligible  for  aid,  when  the 
applicant  appeals  from  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  denying  aid. 

The  Department  is  now  receiving 
detailed,  scientific  reports  on  each  eye, 
the  reliability  of  which  is  limited  only 
by  the  accuracy  of  the  physician  mak- 
ing the  examinations.  Complete  re- 
ports  are  insisted  upon.  Incomplete 
reports  are  returned  to  the  examiner 
and  final  payment  of  examining  fees 
are  allowed  only  after  the  report  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Consulting  Oph- 
thalmologist. According  to  law,  the 
physician  must  be  one  "skilled  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye."  A  fee  of  $5  is  paid 
by  the  state  for  each  examination.  Ap- 
plicants choose  their  own  examiners. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Consulting 
Ophthalmologist  with  new  applica- 
tions are  not  approved  for  aid.  These 
applicants  have  the  right  to  present  a 
second  physician's  report  at  their  own 
expense.  If  the  first  and  second  re- 
ports do  not  agree,  the  state  pays  for 
a  third,  and  final  action  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  reports.  In 
the  event  a  report  indicates  that  an 
individual  who  is  already  receiving 
aid  is  not  eligible,  action  on  that  re- 
port is  withheld  until  a  second  report, 
paid  for  by  the  state,  is  received.  Aid 
is  not  discontinued  until  two  physi- 
cians certify  to  facts  that  indicate  the 
recipient  is  no  longer  blind.  If  the 
recipient  is  not  satisfied,  he  can  file 
further  evidence  of  blindness  and  the 
Department  will  assist  him  in  present- 
ing his  case  before  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Board  for  final  ruling.  Ap- 
parently this  procedure  is  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  the  applicants  for 
aid.  Since  January  1,  1939,  there  have 
been  only  two  appeals  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  blindness  heard  by  the  Social 


Welfare  Board,  although  233  appli- 
cants have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Consulting  Ophthalmologist.  Accord- 
ing to  one  eminent  leader  of  the  blind 
in  California,  who  is  also  blind,  "The 
blind  people  of  California  are  happier 
than  any  similar  group  living  any- 
where in  the  United  States." 

At  present  6,269  blind  individuals 
are  receiving  aid  in  the  state.  The 
Department  has  on  file  physicians' 
reports  on  all  these  cases.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  been  receiving  aid  for 
several  years  have  as  high  as  six  to 
eight  reports  of  examinations  in  their 
records,  as  the  law  requires  a  rein- 
vestigation annually  or  oftener  to  de- 
termine continuance  of  eligibility. 

A  special  detail  of  typists  have  been 
transferring  the  information  on  all 
these  reports  to  cards.  These  cards 
are  then  fastened  together  and  the 
complete  medical  history  is  submitted 
to  the  Consulting  Ophthalmologist  for 
critical  study.  Each  case  is  classified 
according  to  diagnosis  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  classification  of  the 
causes  of  blindness.  In  addition  to  the 
diagnosis,  each  case  is  analy2;ed  from 
the  standpoint  of  age,  age  at  onset  of 
blindness,  etiology,  present  visual  acu- 
ity, possibility  of  visual  rehabilitation 
by  appropriate  treatment,  and  such 
other  pertinent  facts  as  might  prove 
useful  in  each  particular  disease.  This 
project  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  dispatch  possible  in  conform- 
ity with  accuracy.  Since  January  1, 
1939,  re-examination  has  been  ordered 
in  1500  cases  where  former  examina- 
tions were  considered  inadequate.  It 
is  inevitable  that  such  a  survey  will 
reveal  some  receiving  aid  who  are  not 
eligible.  Aid  to  these  is  being  discon- 
tinued only  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion, as  previously  stated. 

This  is  not  the  appropriate  occasion 
for  a  statistical  report  on  the  causes  of 
blindness,  but  you  will  probably  be 
interested  in  a  few  figures  as  revealed 
by  the  survey  to  date. 
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Cataract  is  reported  as  the  cause  of 
blindness  in  41  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  48  per  cent  of  the  females.  The 
examining  physicians  have  given  a  fav' 
orable  prognosis  for  improvement  or 
restoration  of  vision  in  25  per  cent  of 
the  males  and  26  per  cent  of  the  fe' 
males  having  cataract,  with  the  insti' 
tution  of  appropriate  surgical  treat' 
ment.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  females  have 
already  been  operated  upon  for  cata' 
ract.  Twenty'seven  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  15  per  cent  of  the  females 
are  less  than  sixtyfive  years  of  age. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  cataracts,  as  a 
cause  of  bhndness  in  California,  will 
be  reported  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
The  age  distribution  of  those  receiv- 
ing aid,  the  age  at  onset  of  blindness, 
the  associated  pathology,  the  classifi' 
cation  and  age  grouping  of  the  various 
types  of  cataracts,  the  complications 
and  sequelae  following  surgical  pro' 
cedures,  are  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  ophthalmologist,  but  would  prob- 
ably prove  boresome  at  this  time. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  prospect 
for  restoration  of  sight  in  appropriate 
cases  where  blindness  is  caused  by 
cataract,  a  detailed  survey  of  this 
problem  was  started  a  year  ago.  An 
analysis  was  made  of  the  laws  of  the 
other  states,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  experience  of  their  administra- 
tive officers  as  expressed  in  specific 
communications  directed  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Blind  Division.  These  com- 
munications were  in  response  to  let- 
ters of  inquiry  sent  to  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  various  states.  The  re- 
sult of  this  survey  was  a  proposed 
plan  for  a  state-wide  program  of  vis- 
ual rehabilitation.  The  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Ophthalmologists,  who  endorsed  it. 
The  State  Social  Welfare  Board, 
after  due  consideration,  authorized  its 
presentation  to  the  state  legislature, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 


program  and  appropriating  $50,000 
to  initiate  it. 

Under  the  proposed  program  any 
individual  receiving  blind  aid  could 
make  voluntary  application  to  the  De- 
partment for  treatment,  if  the  examin- 
ing physician  gave  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis for  restoration  of  sight  and  rec- 
ommended surgical  removal  of  the 
cataracts.  The  Advisory  Committee 
of  Ophthalmologists  would  serve  as 
consultants  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations  in  each  case.  Surg- 
ery would  be  performed  only  by 
qualified  surgeons  in  hospitals  ade- 
quately equipped  for  such  work.  The 
applicants  would  be  treated  as  private 
patients,  and  full  responsibility  for 
their  preoperative  study,  operation, 
and  postoperative  care  would  rest 
with  the  surgeon  who  would  be  paid 
his  fee  by  the  state.  The  state  would 
pay  all  hospital  bills,  provide  glasses 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  treat- 
ment, including  transportation  where 
necessary. 

The  California  Council  for  the 
Blind  endorsed  the  program  and 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  legislature. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  bill 
has  passed  the  Assembly  and  Senate, 
amended  so  as  to  delete  the  appropria- 
tion feature,  otherwise  granting  the 
Department  authority  to  carry  on  the 
corrective  work  as  requested,  but 
without  funds  to  finance  it.  It  is  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  Governor. 

The  second  greatest  cause  of  bhnd- 
ness in  California  is  optic  atrophy. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  male's,  but 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  females,  have 
their  blindness  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  age  distribution,  as  well  as 
the  age  at  onset  of  blindness,  varies 
considerably  from  that  of  cataract. 
This  group  goes  blind  approximately 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  cataract 
group. 

Diseases  of  the  retina  and  choroid 
are  the  next  most  common  causes  of 
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blindness.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  8  per  cent  of  the  females 
have  their  blindness  attributed  to 
some  disease  of  these  structures. 
Seventynine  per  cent  of  them  lose 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  from  the  same 
cause.  Sixty  per  cent  lost  the  vision 
in  both  eyes  v/ithin  the  same  year, 
while  19  per  cent  had  an  interval 
varying  from  two  to  eleven  years, 
average  four  and  a  half  years,  during 
which  they  were  blind  in  one  eye 
only.  This  group  presents  a  chah 
lenge  to  the  medical  profession:  both 
eyes  apparently  lost  from  the  same 
cause,  with,  a  considerable  intervening 
period  in  which  to  discover  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  abnormal  physio' 
logical  processes.  The  science  of  oph' 
thalmology  here  has  a  fertile  field  to 
be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
internist  and  other  speciali2;ed  branch- 
es of  medicine. 

Glaucoma  is  fourth  on  the  list  of 
frequency  as  a  cause  of  blindness. 
Slightly  over  8  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  12  per  cent  of  the  females  have 
their  bHndness  attributed  to  this  cause. 
Progress  will  be  made  in  the  control 
of  this  group  of  diseases  only  when 
the  diagnosis  is  made  in  the  very 
earliest  stages,  and  appropriate  ther- 
apy  instituted.  The  principal  difficul- 
ty at  the  present  time  is  that  patients 
cannot  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  eternal  vigilance,  during  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives,  once  a  glaucoma- 
tous tendency  is  found  to  exist. 

Diseases  of  the  cornea,  which  in  the 
past  have  commanded  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  attention  of  public  health 
agencies  interested  in  blindness,  have 
receded  to  fifth  place  in  frequency  as 
a  cause  of  blindness.  Corneal  scars, 
once  so  common  following  smallpox, 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  are  now 
found  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Interstitial  keratitis  and  trachoma  still 


hold  a  prominent  position  in  this 
group.  With  recent  advances  in  the 
chemotherapy  of  trachoma  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  discuss  trachoma  as  a 
medical  curiosity.  At  present  corneal 
diseases  account  for  approximately  8 
per  cent  of  blindness  in  both  males 
and  females. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  even  brief 
discussion  of  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  other  causes  of  blindness 
in  California.  The  speaker  contem- 
plates a  detailed  report  covering  all 
available  data  of  each  group,  accord- 
ing to  the  recogni2;ed  classification  of 
the  causes  of  blindness.  It  will  prob- 
ably surprise  some  to  know  that  there 
are  six  times  more  women  in  Cali- 
fornia who  are  blind  from  excessive 
refractive  errors  than  men.  There  are 
three  times  more  women  blind  from 
retinitis  pigmentosa  than  men. 

California  fully  appreciates  its  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  blind,  not 
only  to  those  who  are  now  blind,  but 
also  to  those  who  will  become  blind 
in  the  coming  years.  Relief  of  the 
economic  uncertainties,  while  the  most 
expensive  and  necessary,  is  not  the 
most  important  objective.  Visual  re- 
habilitation, restoration  of  sight,  is  the 
most  valuable  and  probably  the  least 
expensive  gift  that  a  paternalistic 
government  could  confer  upon  its 
blind  citi2,en.  But  greater  than  either 
of  these,  would  be  the  discovery  of 
some  means  to  protect  the  future 
generations  from  the  curse  of  blind- 
ness. Do  our  records  contain  informa' 
tion  that  might  help  in  this  battle? 

I  can  assure  this  Convention  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  gathered  here 
from  the  far  corners  of  this  mighty 
land  that  is  choice  above  all  other 
lands,  that  California  will  strive  en' 
ergetically  and  untiringly  toward  the 
reali2,ation  of  all  of  these  objectives. 
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A  NEW  FRONTIER 

R.  V.  CHANDLER 
Superintendent,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Old  timers  have  long  lamented  the 
passing  of  "The  Last  Frontier,"  but 
two  years  ago  when  I  became  Super' 
intendent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland  an  en' 
tirely  new  frontier  opened  up  for  me, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  for  the  blind  as  well 
there  exist  an  unlimited  number  of 
new  frontiers. 

As  in  the  pioneering  of  any  new 
land,  the  social  and  economic  prob' 
lems  to  be  met  and  overcome  are 
many,  and  our  first,  and  perhaps 
most  difficult,  task  is  the  education  of 
the  sighted  pubHc  to  a  point  where 
they  will  recogni2,e  the  fact  that  a 
blind  person  has  a  physical  handicap, 
but  that  that  handicap  does  not  ren' 
der  him  valueless;  that  he  is  capable 
of  pioneering  new  fields,  entering 
new  industries,  introducing  methods 
of  manufacturing  and  distribution 
adapted  to  his  handicap, 

What  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
new  frontier  exists  in  this  work  if  the 
element  of  selfishness  and  the  seeking 
for  personal  gratification  can  be  sub' 
merged,  and  if  both  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  will  work  on  a  harmonious 
and  friendly  basis  and  will  build 
rather  than  tear  down.  That  is  our 
predominate  social  problem,  but  it  can 
be  overcome  through  tolerance,  mu' 
tual  regard,  and  through  the  courage 
of  the  blind  themselves  to  supplement 
some  of  the  crafts  with  which  they 
have  too  long  been  identified  with 
newer  and  more  modern  economical' 
ly  sound  ideas,  which  will  increase 
their  incomes  with  less  effort  in 
fields  which  are  not  as  highly  com' 
petitive.  Such  a  program  will  not 
only  stimulate  the  blind  themselves, 
but  will   assist  in   adjusting  them  to 


their  righful  place  in  Society  and  not 
into  a  special  class. 

California  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  Blind  Aid  Law 
is  administered,  and  although  it  is  a 
decided  advancement  toward  a  solu' 
tion  of  the  economic  problem,  we  can, 
and  will,  make  further  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  condi' 
tions  of  our  blind. 

The  proper  and  most  efficient  course 
cannot  be  determined  overnight,  nor 
can  we  take  for  granted  that  some 
thing  will  happen  to  solve  the  ecc 
nomic  problems  of  the  blind — any 
more  than  that  some  unforeseen 
miracle  will  solve  our  national  or  ixi.- 
ternational  difficulties. 

There  are  some  ten  million  unem' 
ployed  workers  in  the  United  States 
today.  Are  we  to  look  hopefully  to 
industry  to  absorb  our  unemployed 
blind?  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
wealth  in  our  country  for  the  present 
economic  situation  to  last  indefinitely. 
Is  not  now  the  time  to  make  an  ex' 
tensive  objective  survey,  conduct  a 
constructive  training  program  for  the 
blind  in  new  lines  and  special  classifi' 
cations,  and  institute  a  project  for  an 
intensive  education  of  the  seeing  pub' 
lie?  Then,  when  opportunities  present 
themselves  in  industry,  we  will  have 
individuals  especially  trained  ready 
for  placement. 

To  accomplish  this  a  coordinated 
program  is  imperative,  and  in  our 
own  shops  in  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego  we  are  proving  the 
feasability  and  effectiveness  of  contin' 
uity  in  an  objective  program.  The 
first  step  has  been  the  selection  of 
basic  industries  for  the  three  shops, 
industries     which     would     assure 
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permanence  of  production  and  a  mini- 
mum of  distribution  problems. 

The  basic  industry  in  our  Oakland 
factory  has  always  been  the  manufac' 
ture  of  brooms.  A  thorough  study  of 
market  conditions  revealed  the  advisa- 
bility  of  discontinuing  certain  models 
and  plugging  others,  which,  with  the 
recent  addition  of  a  garment  manu' 
facturing  department,  gives  us  two 
stable  industries. 

In  our  Los  Angeles  shop,  produc- 
tion is  concentrated  on  rugs,  mattres- 
ses and  reed  work,  and  we  are  now 
looking  for  another  industry  to  be  as- 
signed to  this  division. 

To  our  San  Diego  Shop,  opened 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  has  been 
assigned  the  manufacture  of  wet  mops. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
in  the  sale  of  wet  mops  to  the  Federal 
government,  together  with  sales  to 
the  state  of  California,  the  San  Diego 
shop  has  an  economically  sound  basic 
industry. 

There  are  many  items  purchased  in 
large  quantities  by  municipal,  county, 
state,  and  Federal  governments  which 
could  well  be  manufactured  by  the 
blind,  perhaps  not  always  in  quantity, 
as  compared  to  sighted  factories,  but 
in  quality — absolutely  yes!  This  has 
been  indisputably  proven  during  the 
fourteen  months  since  the  installation 
of  the  aforementioned  garment  manu- 
facturing department  in  the  Oakland 
Shops.  Blind  workers  operate  single 
and  double-needle,  high-speed,  power 
sewing  machines,  upon  which  no  ad- 
justments or  changes  have  been  made, 
and  which  are  the  same  as  used  in 
private  industry  by  sighted  operators. 
The  overalls,  jumpers,  coats,  and  pants 
produced  by  our  blind  workers  are  all 
sold  to  the  mental  hospitals  of  our 
own  State  Department  of  Institutions, 
and  each  garment  made  must  and  does 
meet  the  high  standard  of  quality  de- 
manded     from     sighted      operators. 


Samples  of  these  garments  may  be 
seen  on  display  in  our  exhibit  here  at 
the  Hotel. 

This  has  opened  up  a  vast  new 
frontier,  giving  encouragement  and 
stimulation  that  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  without  changes  in  oc- 
cupation. Each  worker  is  aware  and 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  manufac- 
turing an  article  that  is  being  pro- 
duced for  a  definite  use  and  purpose, 
and  that  he  is  turning  out  quality 
work  which  is  sold  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  sighted  factories. 

During  the  past  month,  the  capacity 
of  our  garment  department  has  been 
increased  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
five  operating  units,  thereby  giving 
employment  to  that  many  more  blind 
workers.  This  has  been  made  possible 
with  the  cooperation  and  approval  of 
our  State  Director  of  Institutions,  Dr. 
Aaron  J.  Rosanoff,  an  internation- 
ally known  psychiatrist,  whose  pro- 
gram for  our  Department  includes  the 
opening  of  every  possible  opportunity 
to  the  blind. 

In  November  of  1938  our  blind 
workers  in  the  Oakland  Home  en- 
tered, and  have  since  mastered,  an- 
other frontier — pottery  making.  Tak' 
ing  into  consideration  the  short  train' 
ing  period  the  students  in  this  class 
have  had,  the  major  part  of  their  work 
can  well  be  looked  upon  with  ama2;e' 
ment  and  pride.  All  have  done  fine 
work,  and  a  few  have  exhibited  ex- 
ceptional creative  talent. 

This  department  was  installed  with 
five  definite  objectives: 

1.  To  open  up  a  new  field  of  in- 
terest and  activity. 

2.  To  stimulate  creative  ideas  and 
develop  latent  artistic  ability. 

3 .  To  learn  the  technique  of  hand- 
ling a  new  material  and  there- 
by increase  a  feeling  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

4.  To  bring  out  humorous  aspects 
of  work  and  add  to  workers' 
enjoyment. 
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5.  To  build  gradually  and  sound- 
ly towards  a  new  commercial 
field. 

My  own  personal  faith  and  belief 
in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  succeed 
in  new  undertakings  with  constructive 
instruction,  cooperation,  and  a  sincere 
understanding  of  their  handicap  was 
so  firm  that  five  months  before  the 
training  class  in  pottery  making  was 
even  started  I  had  placed  in  the  plans 
for  the  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions' exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair  a 
section  devoted  to  pottery-making  by 
a  blind  operator.  Two  blind  men 
trained  at  the  Home  now  work  in  this 
booth  at  the  Exposition,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  two  blind  workers  manu- 
facturing garments  on  power  sewing 
machines,  are  a  constant  source  of  at- 
traction and  interest  to  the  Fair's 
visitors. 

Many  people  from  other  states  and 
from  foreign  countries  as  well,  en- 
gaged not  only  in  blind  work  but  in 
widely  diversified  occupational  thera- 
py projects,  have  requested  volumes 
of  information  and  have  visited  the 
Home  to  secure,  first  hand,  facts  and 
figures  to  carry  back  to  their  respec- 
tive localities.  It  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  realize  from  their  many  compli- 
mentary expressions  the  progress  our 
state  has  made  toward  a  more  satis- 
factory program  for  the  training  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  May  I 
suggest  to  all  of  you  planning  to  visit 
our  World's  Fair  on  Treasure  Island, 
that  you  include  the  Exhibit  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions  in  the  Hall 
of  Science  Building  in  your  itinerary. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  young  lad  and 
his  mother  were  watching  the  machine 
operators  in  our  booth.  The  child  had 
evidently  viewed  marvels,  inventions, 
and  miracles  until  he  had  reached  a 
state  of  stupification;  but,  when  from 
some  remark  of  his  mother's,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  intimation  that  the 
operators  were  blind,  he  asked,  "Are 
those  ladies  really  blind?"    When  his 


mother  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he 
shook  his  bewildered  head  and  in  a 
solemn  voice  remarked,  ''This  Fair  is 
getting  screwier  every  day." 

The  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  has  just  been  spent  on  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Adult  BHnd  in 
Oakland,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  the  country. 
The  old  dormitories  have  been  com- 
pletely remodeled  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  dormitory  unit  now  gives  each 
resident  a  private  room,  where  for- 
merly they  were  living  two  to  six  in 
a  room. 

The  new  unit  contains  sunrooms  on 
each  floor  and  a  special  dining  room 
for  dietetics.  Each  room  is  equipped 
with  a  toilet  and  wash  basin.  All 
rooms  in  both  the  new  and  old  dormi- 
tories have  been  equipped  with  an 
emergency  call  system,  the  same  as 
that  used  in  regular  hospitals.  In  ad- 
dition each  room  has  a  built  in,  espe- 
cially designed  chest  of  drawers  and 
private  lockers,  as  well  as  complete 
radio  service.  The  rooms  have  been 
painted  in  various  colors,  permitting 
the  residents  a  selection  wherever 
possible.  The  sun  porch  furniture, 
lounging  chairs  for  the  rooms,  as  well 
as  the  cushions,  and  the  chairs  for  the 
dining  rooms,  were  designed  and  con- 
structed at  the  Home. 

The  general  health  of  our  residents 
is  kept  at  a  high  standard  by  our  effi.- 
cient  medical  staff.  Our  hospital  unit 
is  completely  equipped  to  handle  all 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  major 
surgery  and  contagious  diseases.  Basic 
menus  are  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  dietician,  and 
the  cost  of  our  meals  is  the  highest  of 
any  of  the  state  institutions. 

Mental  stimulation  and  physical 
recreation  are  perhaps  of  more  vital 
importance  to  a  blind  person  than  to 
any  other,  and  these  factors  have  not 
been  overlooked  in  our  program. 
Through  an  E.E.P.  project  of  the 
W.P.A.,  we  have  secured  the  services 
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of  instructors  and  teachers  for  week- 
ly classes  in  choral  singing,  English, 
musical  instruments,  and  literary  ap' 
preciation.  An  athletic  instructor 
calls  daily  at  the  Home,  giving  the 
blind  instruction  and  training  in  play- 
ing horseshoes,  golf,  and  other  games, 
and  assisting  with  our  daily  baseball 
practice  after  the  shops  close  for  the 
day. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  many  ath- 
letic activities  in  which  the  blind  can- 
not only  participate,  but  thoroughly 
enjoy  and  master  effectively  after  a 
few  adjustments  have  been  made  to 
augment  their  lack  of  vision.  This  has 
been  proven  by  the  blind  playing 
baseball  by  sound.  The  game  origin- 
ated at  the  Home  in  Oakland,  and  the 
rules  are  taken  from  the  regulation 
soft  ball  game  but  changed  so  that  the 
game  can  be  played  by  a  totally  blind 
person. 

The  ball,  with  a  jingler  inside, 
weighs  fourteen  ounces.  The  addi- 
tional five  ounces  in  weight  over  the 
regulation  soft  ball  is  to  keep  it  on 
the  ground  so  that  it  will  remain  in 
the  field  of  play.  A  regulation  hock- 
ey stick,  weighted  on  the  striking  sur- 
face with  a  metal  plate  to  compensate 
for  the  additional  weight  of  the  ball, 
is  used  as  a  bat.  Sound  signals  from 
an  electrical  bu2;2,er  control  board 
operated  by  the  umpire  indicate  to 
the  players  the  location  of  the  bases, 
and  whether  the  ball  is  fair  or  foul. 
Runners  proceed  to  the  bases  along  a 
3  3 -foot  path  made  of  hardwood  slats 
30  inches  wide.  The  fielders  kneel  on 
a  continuous  canvas  mat  3  feet  back 
of  the  running  path.  The  ball  is 
thrown  over  the  base  line,  or  across 
the  base  ahead  of  the  runner,  to  con- 
stitute an  out. 

The  game  can  be  played  equally 
well  with  only  a  few  or  all  totally 
blind  players. 

We  have  received  some  eighty  re- 
quests from  various  parts  of  the 
United    States,    as    well    as   inquiries 


from  Canada  and  Australia,  for  the 
rules  and  drawings  of  the  equipment. 
Our  Field  Department  during  the 
past  two  years  has  increased  its  ter- 
ritory from  fourteen  to  forty-eight 
counties,  which  are  divided  into  eight 
districts  each  covered  by  a  home 
teacher.  We  have  case  records  on 
some  1,250  cases  visited  by  our  field- 
workers  and  divided  into  three  classi- 
fications : 

Approximately  550  active — receiv- 
ing regular  visits  and  instructions 
in  handcraft. 

Approximately    250    semi-active — 
periodical  but  not  regular  instruc- 
tions in  handcraft. 
Approximately  700  inactive — no  in- 
structions in  handcraft,  but  general 
assistance    in    adjusting    self    and 
family    to    handicap,    referring    to 
proper  agencies  for  aid,  relief,  etc. 
Since  January  first  of  this  year,  our 
field  teachers  have  made  a  total  of 
2,680  calls.    They  have  conducted  a 
total  of  186  classes  in  eighteen  differ- 
ent cities,  attended  by  an  average  of 
298    pupils   per    month.     They  have 
travelled  a  total  of  49,441  miles  and 
have  given  4,338  lessons  in  handcraft 
at  $2.66  per  lesson. 

A  survey  and  study  of  conditions 
in  the  field  reveals  a  preference  for 
class  instruction.  I,  myself,  am  in  fav- 
or of  this  method,  as  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  extend  our  services,  to 
a  greater  number  of  deserving  people. 
While  in  some  cases  the  individual 
may  not  receive  as  much  personal  at- 
tention from  the  teacher  in  a  class  as 
he  would  under  the  home  instruction 
method,  the  social  contact,  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  benefits  he  derives  from  the 
class  groups,  I  believe,  compensate 
him  for  the  difference.  Here  again  is 
evidence  of  the  advisability  of  a  co- 
ordinated program. 

I  believe  in  the  employment  of  blind 
people  in  every  possible  position  in 
which  they  are  not  subjected  to  unfair 
competition    with    sighted     workers. 
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Such  competition  leads  to  unavoidable 
failure  and  retards  the  advancement  of 
the  program  of  educating  the  public 
that  blind  people  prefer  to  be  placed 
because  of  their  own  individual  merits, 
and  further  that,  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity, they  have  the  ability  to  become 
efficient,  self'supporting  employees. 

Wherever  possible  in  the  set'up  I 
supervise,  I  place  and  have  requested 
the  employment  of  blind  people. 
Three  blind  civil  service  workers  in 
our  San  Diego  shops  are  satisfactorily 
performing  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  especially  trained  and  employed, 
as  are  those  in  our  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland  departments. 

I  want  to  pay  my  sincere  respects 
to  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  organi2;ation, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  in  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
especially  in  the  sponsoring  and  or- 
ganization of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  meant  additional 
employment  and  income  from  the  sale 
of  products  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 


The  solution  of  our  problems  in  this 
great  line  of  endeavor  calls  for  and 
requires  coordination,  friendship,  and 
broad,  kindly  minds,  for  here  we  have 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  with  all 
manner  of  religions,  creeds,  and  be- 
liefs. Let  us  not  forget  at  any  time  that 
working  and  pulling  together  are  es- 
sential for  constructive  building,  and 
that  friendship  is  based  on  greater 
understanding.  Perhaps  the  thought 
I  am  trying  to  put  over  is  more  ade- 
quately expressed  in  the  words  of 
Edward  Guntz: 

"There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it 
cannot  be  done. 
There  are  thousands  to  prophesy 

failure. 
There  are  thousands  to  warn  you, 

one  by  one 
Of  the  dangers  that  wait  to  assail 

you. 
Just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin. 
Just  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it. 
Just  start  in  to  sing,  when  you  tackle 

a  thing 
That  cannot  be  done,  and  you'll  do 
it." 


HOME  TEACHING  AND  LIBRARY  WORK 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

MISS  KATE  M.  FOLEY 
Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


In  order  to  explain  how  home  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  came  to  be  included 
among  the  functions  of  the  California 
State  Library,  I  must  relate  some  per- 
sonal history  and  crave  your  indul- 
gence for  the  predominance  of  the 
personal  pronoun. 

While  still  a  student  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  I  reali2,ed 
that,  although  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  education  of  children,  no  pro- 
vision was  as  yet  made  for  those  de- 
prived of  eyesight  in  adult  life.  Dur- 
ing my  last  year  at  school,  I  was 
granted  permission  to  teach  a  number 


of  adults  to  read  who  had  applied  for 
instruction.  Their  remarkable  progress 
and  sincere  appreciation  filled  me 
with  delight,  and  I  reali2,ed  I  had  dis- 
covered a  field  of  usefulness  hitherto 
undreamed  of,  a  way  in  which  to  re- 
turn to  m.y  state  some  of  the  advan- 
tages I  had  enjoyed. 

I  had  been  trained  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  ignorance  of  the  public  attitude 
toward  handicapped  people  (since  I 
had  grown  up  with  others  similarly 
handicapped),  I  felt  sure  of  securing 
employment  after  graduation.    I  was 
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soon  disillusioned,  though  not  embit' 
tered,  and  determined  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  Dr.  Warring  Wilkin- 
son of  blessed  memory,  who  in  part' 
ing  from  me  said,  ''I  am  sure  you  will 
find  your  place  in  the  sun." 

Of  course,  I  was  disappointed  at 
my  failure  to  secure  employment,  but 
I  had  been  blessed  with  a  strongly 
hoping  heart  and  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
tress my  famiily.  At  this  juncture,  I 
recalled  a  quotation  that  had  been  sent 
to  me,  and  applied  it  to  my  own  situ- 
ation. This  was  the  quotation:  "No- 
body likes  to  look  at  sores — show  your 
salve."  In  search  of  the  salve,  I  soon 
found  it  in  teaching  blind  people  to 
read  raised  type,  and  encouraging 
them  to  '"carry  on." 

I  had  never  heard  of  home  teaching 
or  rehabilitation  at  that  time,  and  so 
worked  out  my  own  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, mainly  by  correspondence,  copy- 
ing poems,  stories  and  articles  to  suit 
the  need  of  the  individual  pupils.  I 
had  to  pay  postage  on  the  lessons  in 
those  days,  and  so  it  was  really  a  labor 
of  love  and  sacrifice  in  which  my 
family  heartily  joined.  In  this  way,  I 
taught  many  people  here  and  in  other 
states,  as  far  east  as  Michigan.  Natu- 
rally, I  came  in  closer  contact  with 
the  blind  and  their  problems,  and  my 
every  waking  thought  was  devoted  to 
their  service;  and,  although  there  were 
"too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load,  and 
too  few  helpers  on  the  road,"  I  clung 
to  the  belief  that  some  day  help  would 
come,  and  I  could  enlarge  my  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  reach  more  who 
needed  the  help  I  was  so  eager  to  give. 

This  hope  was  reali2;ed  when  the 
California  State  Library  inaugurated 
its  Books  for  the  Blind  Department 
in  1905.  At  that  time,  there  were 
very  few  raised  type  books  in  circu- 
lation. In  1896,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary started  its  collection  of  books 
for  the  blind,  but  was  not  very  active 
for  some  years.  The  law  allowing 
raised  type  books  to  go  through  the 


mail  free  of  postage  was  not  in  effect 
until  1904,  and  California  created  its 
department  for  the  blind  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

At  first,  the  service  benefited  only 
those  who  knew  how  to  read — gradu- 
ates of  the  School,  and  the  blind  from 
other  states  who  had  come  here  to 
live.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
the  Library  that  the  privilege  should 
be  extended  to  those  losing  their  eye- 
sight in  adult  life,  and  not  eligible  to 
attend  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Thus, 
the  need  of  a  home  teacher  became 
known  long  before  the  Library  was  in 
a  position  to  employ  one. 

I  offered  my  services  when  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  was  started, 
and  soon  the  Library  received  many 
letters  from  blind  people  requesting 
books  and  stating  that  I  had  taught 
them  to  read.  This  continued  for  ten 
years  until  August,  1914,  when  the 
Library  appointed  me  as  its  first  home 
teacher,  and  my  dream  of  greater 
service  was  at  last  reali2;ed.  I  was 
selected  for  this  work,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  volunteer  service  and 
practical  teaching  experience,  but  be- 
cause, blind  from  infancy,  I  knew 
something  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements that  overwhelm  those 
deprived  of  eyesight,  and  every  step  in 
their  uphill  path  was  familiar  to  my 
feet. 

At  that  time,  home  teaching  of  the 
blind  was  little  known,  though  the 
service  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
in  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  had  included  it  among 
the  activities  of  their  Commissions. 
Now,  of  course,  this  branch  of  service 
is  a  recognized  profession  for  the 
blind,  and  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
social  welfare.  But  we  pioneers  are 
glad  in  the  thought  that  we  bla2,ed 
the  trail  and  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  to  the  commun- 
ity and  to  the  state.  My  volunteer 
efforts  had  been  confined  largely  to 
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Los  Angeles  where  I  lived,  and  so 
when  the  Library  appointment  came 
the  work  was  fairly  well  established 
there,  and  oculists  and  charitable  or' 
ganizations  knew  where  to  send  the 
blind  for  instruction. 

The  State  Library  soon  reali2;ed 
that  teaching  raised  type  was  but  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  it  opened 
up  new  opportunities  of  service 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  Its  effects 
were  soon  noted  in  many  homes 
where  men  and  women,  strengthened 
and  encouraged,  were  once  more  as' 
suming  their  rightful  places  in  the 
household,  sharing  the  work  and  the 
responsibility,  just  as  in  the  days  be- 
fore blindness  came  upon  them.  Old 
aims  and  pursuits,  relinquished  when 
the  eyesight  failed,  were  once  more 
remembered  and  discussed  and,  in 
many  instances,  resumed,  thus  bring' 
ing  back  the  light,  not  to  the  eyes,  but 
to  the  mind,  through  work.  The 
Library  realized  all  this  when  the  bor- 
rowers  began  applying  to  us  for  help 
with  problems  of  whose  solution  they 
had  hitherto  no  hope.  Thus  their 
needs  became  apparent,  and  the  Li' 
brary  entered  wholeheartedly  into  my 
efforts  to  extend  the  service,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  address  clubs  and 
organizations  in  the  hope  of  arousing 
the  social  consciousness  of  the  public 
toward  the  blind  and  impress  upon  it 
that  the  giving  of  alms  did  not  help 
to  solve  the  problems  of  their  handi' 
capped  fellow'beings. 

A  victim  of  infant  ophthalmia  my 
self,  I  was  naturally  interested  in  its 
prevention,  and  when  Mrs.  Andrew 
S.  Rowan,  then  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  for  the  Bhnd, 
and  Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  then 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
sought  to  secure  legislation  to  safe 
guard  the  eyes  of  babies  at  birth,  the 
Library  was  glad  to  allow  me  to  do  all 
I  could  to  help  in  that  campaign.  In 
1915,  we  had  a  part  in  securing  this 
legislation,     and     in     1917,     largely 


through  our  efforts,  the  law  prohibit' 
ing  the  use  of  roller  towels  in  public 
places  was  passed.  The  year  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first 
ordinance  of  this  kind  placed  on  the 
statutes  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  our  search  for  blind  children, 
we  found  more  than  could  be  accom' 
modated  in  the  School  at  Berkeley, 
and  after  a  vigorous  public  campaign, 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
was  induced  to  include  a  department 
for  the  blind  in  its  public  school  sys' 
tem.  The  State  Library  loaned  all  the 
books  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
first  class  which  was  opened  on  Janu' 
ary  2,  1917.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
emotion  on  that  morning  when  eight 
blind  children  assembled  to  begin  their 
school  life  side  by  side  with  their 
sighted  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  work  grew  rapidly  "knd,  in  the 
fall  of  1917,  the  Library  appointed 
Miss  Catharine  J.  Morrison,  a  for' 
mer  graduate  of  the  School  at  Berke' 
ley,  to  take  my  place  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  transferred  me  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  region.  Our  interest  in 
prevention  of  blindness  and  conserva' 
tion  of  vision  never  flagged,  and  in 
April,  1922,  through  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Glaser  and  the  Board  of  Edu' 
cation  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
sight'saving  class  was  started.  Dr. 
Glaser  volunteered  to  examine  the 
eyes  of  the  children,  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Irwin,  then  in  charge  of  classes  for 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  in  Clevc 
land,  sent  one  of  his  trained  teachers 
from  Ohio.  That  day  in  April,  when 
that  first  sight'saving  class  started  in 
San  Francisco,  was  another  red  letter 
day  for  me. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  home 
teaching  went  steadily  forward.  Cali' 
fornia  has  a  chain  of  county  libraries, 
extending  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego 
Counties,  and  all  these  librarians  were 
interested  in  our  form  of  library  ex' 
tension  and  acted  as  so  many  field 
officers   in  finding  the   blind,   young 
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and  old,  who  needed  our  service. 
These  hbrarians  are  still  actively  in- 
terested and  continue  to  send  us  the 
names  of  the  blind  in  their  communi' 
ties,  and  permit  us  to  use  their  li' 
braries  when  we  are  in  their  locality. 

Earlier  in  this  paper,  I  spoke  of 
teaching  by  correspondence.  Through 
this  method,  I  have  reached  many  per- 
sons  in  this  state  who  would  other- 
wise  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  raised  type  books.  This 
service  is  also  extended  to  the  states 
closest  to  us  having  no  libraries  for 
the  blind  and  no  regular  home  teach- 
ers. I  have  thus  been  able  to  help  in 
Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Ne- 
vada, parts  of  Oregon,  and  in  Wyo- 
ming. We  also  taught  several  blind 
people  in  Honolulu  before  Miss  Eva 
Smyth,  herself  bHnd,  started  her  work 
there.  In  1919,  when  the  blind  sol- 
diers returned  home,  the  Library  of 
fered  the  services  of  its  home  teach- 
ers, and  the  Government  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  place  the  men  not  trained 
at  Evergreen,  Maryland,  in  such  com- 
petent hands. 

When  the  Oakland  Women's 
Branch  of  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense wanted  to  include  transcribing 
of  books  in  Braille  for  the  blind  sol- 
diers among  its  activities,  the  Library 
again  offered  the  services  of  the  home 
teacher,  and  California  was  one  of  the 
first  states  in  its  endeavor  to  increase 
the  literature  in  the  newly  adopted 
grade  II/2  Braille  through  volunteer 
transcribers.  The  work  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  Braille  Section, 
was  taken  over  by  a  group  of  interest- 
ed persons  who  hid  their  identity 
under  the  name  of  Women  Volun- 
teers of  Oakland,  California.  Through 
a  period  of  years,  this  group  con- 
tributed many  hundred  volumes  to 
the  State  Library,  copying  interesting 
articles  for  our  deaf -blind  as  a  further 
proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause. 
In  1922,  when  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  inaugurated 


its  Braille  transcribing  classes,  the  Li- 
brary once  more  provided  a  teacher, 
and  seventeen  classes  were  trained  for 
the  Chapter  through  the  years.  Many 
of  the  books  thus  transcribed  have 
gone  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  libraries  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  major  part  has  been  sent  to 
our  own  State  Library. 

In  addition  to  providing  literature 
not  available  through  the  printing 
houses — short  stories,  interesting  arti- 
cles and  poems — and  meeting  the 
needs  of  individuals,  the  home  teacher 
has  been  able  to  present  the  problems 
of  the  blind  to  the  transcribers,  there- 
by enlisting  their  cooperation  and 
comprehending  sympathy,  an  achieve- 
ment commensurate  with  that  of  in- 
creasing available  reading  matter.  The 
inspirational  value  of  a  blind  teacher 
for  these  classes  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  in  providing  this  service 
the  Library  is  not  only  increasing  the 
supply  of  books  for  this  and  other 
states,  but  is  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Although  several  state  libraries 
have  books  for  the  blind  departments, 
California  is  the  only  one  to  include 
home  teachers  on  its  staff.  In  addition 
to  teaching  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes,  the  teachers  give  service  in 
hospitals,  state  institutions,  nursing 
homes,  and  prisons.  For  many  years, 
one  home  teacher  has  spent  one  after- 
noon each  week  at  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  at  Oakland,  giv- 
ing lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
Braille,  typing,  helping  with  the  se- 
lection of  books,  etc.  The  majority  of 
those  losing  eyesight  in  middle  life 
find  the  reading  most  stimulating  and 
satisfying,  and,  knowing  what  books 
are  available,  the  teachers  are  able  to 
select  those  best  suited  to  the  individ- 
ual need.  Touch  reading  requires 
great  concentration,  and  this  is  why  it 
is  so  valuable  as  a  ''first  aid"  measure. 
This  effort  is  often  the  means  of  pre- 
serving reason  and  reviving  in  the  soul 
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the  desire  to  take  up  the  struggle  of 
life  once  more. 

The  decrease  in  persons  becoming 
blind  in  adult  life  has  emphasizied  the 
importance  of  providing  greater  liter- 
ary facilities  for  them,  and  California 
is  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement. 
The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley- 
has  an  excellent  library,  meeting  most 
of  the  requirements  of  the  students. 
Our  Library  is  glad  to  supplement  and 
also  provide  books  for  the  pupils  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period.  In  addition, 
our  volunteer  transcribers  are  happy 
to  furnish  materials  requested  by  the 
teachers  along  special  lines,  and  this 
is  made  possible  by  the  home  teachers 
and  the  Red  Cross.  The  transcribers 
also  help  in  making  special  rate  books 
for  our  blind  insurance  salesmen,  and 
to  put  books  on  naturalization  and 
citi2,enship  within  hand  reach  of  those 
wishing  to  apply  for  the  necessary 
papers. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  sought  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  State  Library  since  1905.  I  am 
sure  that  its  policy  has  been  progres- 
sive and  cooperative,  and  its  existence 
amply  justified.  Its  home  teachers 
have  been  permitted  to  help  wherever 
their  efforts  could  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  blind 
within  their  territory.  That  this  serv- 
ice is  amply  appreciated  by  the  bor- 
rowers is  attested  by  the  many  letters 


voicing  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those 
whose  lives  have  been  blessed  and 
brightened  not  only  by  the  books  pro- 
vided, but  through  the  understanding 
sympathy  and  helpful  suggestions  of 
those  whose  similar  handicap  gives  to 
their  work  a  deeper  significance  and 
consecration.  The  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  home  teachers  is  limited 
only  by  their  capacity  to  serve.  Their 
efforts  are  continually  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis, 
State  Librarian,  whose  never-failing 
interest  is  a  source  of  constant  inspir- 
ation to  all  who  work  with  her. 

As  a  concluding  word,  permit  me 
to  quote  some  lines  sent  to  me  by  a 
man  whose  loss  of  eyesight  at  the 
2;enith  of  his  youth  and  usefulness 
would  have  embittered  and  discour- 
aged most  people.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  home  teacher,  he  was  en- 
abled to  carry  on,  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  welfare  work  among  those 
similarly  handicapped,  and  to  find 
comfort  and  peace.  Here  are  the 
lines : 

''I  heard  a  Voice  in  the  darkness 
That  lifted  the  curtain  of  Mind; 

I  found  that  fingers  could  be 
Also  eyes  to  the  blind. 

I  touched,  I  thought,  I  saw. 

And  the  dark  shades  rolled  aside. 

So  to  you  my  heart  pays  tribute, 
Dear  teacher,  friend  and  guide." 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC.— ITS 
INCEPTION,  EXPANSION,  AND  OBJECTIVE 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 
Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


In  September,  1919,  a  gift  of 
$25,000  made  possible  the  founding 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Braille    system    of   printing    for    the 


the  13  th  of  September,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Longyear,  of  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  on  the  condition 
that  I  would  assume  full  responsibility 
for    the    establishment    and   manage- 


blind.    The  gift  was  made  to  me  on      ment  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
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social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation's  blind. 

In  the  beginning,  the  new  institu- 
tion was  to  confine  its  activities 
chiefly  to  the  literary  advancement  of 
the  blind  by  publishing  good  literature 
of  all  kinds  free,  or  on  a  non-profit 
basis.  Another  condition  of  the  gift 
was  that  I  should  not  divulge  the 
names  of  the  donors.  Six  or  seven 
years  previously,  Mrs.  Longyear  had 
given  a  substantial  sum  to  aid  in  de- 
fraying  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  with  a 
similar  request. 

All  the  conditions  of  this  benevo' 
lent  contract  were  faithfully  fulfilled, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  had  terminated 
that  the  Longyears  consented  to  let 
me  announce  their  names  publicly  as 
the  donors. 

From  the  outset,  the  motto  of  the 
new  printing  institution  was,  ''Lift  up 
a  standard  for  the  people  of  Braille- 
land  that  they  may  read  and  not  be 
weary."  Later  this  was  made  the 
motto  for  The  Braille  Mirror,  a 
monthly  maga2,ine  launched  in  July, 
1926. 

As  early  as  1924,  at  the  termination 
of  the  five-year  contract,  much  good 
literature  had  been  published,  printed, 
and  bound  in  style  and  workmanship 
pronounced  superior  by  many  blind 
readers  as  well  as  librarians  for  the 
blind.  Of  those  pronouncements,  per- 
haps Miss  Annie  E.  Carson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  paid  us  the 
best  compliment  in  these  words,  "You 
have  taken  blindness  out  of  books  for 
the  blind." 

Among  the  first  works  to  be  pub- 
lished was  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  with  many  innovations  as  to 
arrangement  of  text,  practical  and 
consistent  for  both  ready  reference 
and  general  use.  Incidentally,  this 
was  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
King  James  Bible  in  the  revised  sys- 
tem, grade  U/,  Braille. 

The  temporary  name  given  to  the 


unincorporated  institution  was  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  and  for  ten  years 
the  literary  service  it  sponsored  and 
the  general  welfare  service  it  gradual- 
ly assumed  were  conducted  under 
that  name. 

In  due  course  of  time,  other  gifts 
and  bequests  were  received,  which, 
with  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
public,  made  possible  steady  expan- 
sion of  its  welfare  activities. 

Gradually  it  became  evident  that,  to 
meet  the  demands  from  the  local 
blind  and  the  blind  of  the  nation  for 
welfare  service  of  various  kinds,  an 
institution  founded  on  a  broader  basis 
should  be  established.  Therefore,  on 
September  30,  1929,  a  charter  was 
granted  by  the  State  of  California  to 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
as  a  nation-wide,  non-sectarian  insti- 
tution with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  devoted  to  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
every  walk  of  life.  This  name  was 
chosen  for  the  corporation  as  prefer- 
able to  the  name  previously  used  for 
the  unincorporated  organization. 

In  the  first  decade  of  its  existence, 
the  incorporated  institution  has  not 
only  maintained  its  original  objectives 
through  the  years  of  perhaps  one  of 
the  worst  financial  depressions  the 
world  has  ever  known,  but  gradually 
it  has  enlarged  and  expanded  its  serv- 
ice to  meet  urgent  requests  from  the 
nation's  blind  until  its  activities  now 
include : 

1.  A  bureau  of  social  welfare 
which  deals  with  problems  peculiar 
to  blindness. 

2.  A  home  teaching  department 
for  free  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  raised  print. 

3.  A  free  lending  library  for 
the  blind  of  Southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

4.  A  bureau  of  business  place- 
ment and  guidance  to  study  and  en- 
large the  economic  opportunities  of 
the  employable  blind. 
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5.  Sponsorship  of  books  and 
magazines  printed  in  Braille  and 
Moon  types  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

6.  Distribution  of  the  Bible  in 
Braille  at  special  prices  to  the  blind 
or  free  to  those  unable  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  production  cost. 
Although  the  annual  income  of  the 

Braille  Institute  has  never  been  com' 
mensurate  with  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  blind  for  service  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
institution  of  its  kind,  steady  progress 
has  been  realized  from  year  to  year. 
The  Institute's  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  betterment  of  the 
nation's  blind  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1938,  as  con- 
densed from  a  certified  audit  of  its 
books  for  the  year,  discloses  disburse- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $63,961.49. 
These  included  the  following  items: 
social  welfare,  $18,442.75;  business 
placement  and  guidance,  $1,076.01; 
free  library  service,  $5,850.01;  free 
home  teaching,  $1,295.64;  literature 
distributed,  $8,159.11;  cost  of  books 
and  periodicals  sold  and  circulated, 
$29,137.97. 

In  the  very  beginning,  while  on  a 
tour  of  the  East  in  the  endeavor  to 
purchase  printing  equipment  for  the 
new  plant,  I  spent  much  time  at  the 
office  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publish- 
ing Company.  Having  been  a  reader 
of  the  "Ziegler  Magazine  for  many 
years,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  ad- 
vise with  the  Managing  Editor  of  that 
magazine,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
whose  broad  experience  and  interest 
proved  very  beneficial. 

During  these  interviews,  Mr. 
Holmes  repeatedly  urged  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  plant  for  interpoint 
printing,  by  which  process  both  sides 
of  the  paper  might  be  used.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  the  first  to  develop  this 
process  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
that  time  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind  had  been  printed  in 
that     form     for    many    years.     The 


Ziegler  equipment,  however,  though 
highly  efficient  and  adequate  for  the 
publication  of  literature  of  an  ephem- 
eral nature,  was  not  adaptable  to  the 
publication  of  books  by  the  interpoint 
process. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  merits  of 
two-side  printing,  a  promise  was  made 
to  Mr.  Holmes  at  that  time  that  the 
development  of  equipment  for  two- 
side  printing  would  be  considered. 
Having  little  or  no  rating  whatever  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  I  felt 
that  for  me  to  initiate  as  radical  and 
revolutionary  a  change  as  was  in- 
volved in  the  inauguration  of  a  plan 
to  print  books  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  was  to  venture  beyond  the  bor- 
derland of  discretion.  No  books  had 
yet  been  printed  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  by  any  of  the.  presses  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  attempt  by  a 
novice  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
might  be  fraught  with  difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  true  to  the  promise  to 
Mr.  Holmes,  after  having  the  Insti- 
tute's printing  plant  well  established 
and  reasonably  well  recognized  in  the 
field,  time  and  thought  was  devoted 
to  the  development  of  equipment  for 
interpoint  printing. 

This  experimentation  was  pursued 
cautiously  and  quietly  with  the  help 
of  engineers,  until  finally  at  a  confer- 
ence of  publishers  at  the  office  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  in  New 
York  City  in  September,  1925,  I  was 
urged,  encouraged,  and  aided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development. 

Stimulated  by  this  official  action, 
and  with  the  help  of  mechanical  en- 
gineers, the  original  Atkinson  Model 
stereotyping  machine,  which  had  been 
demonstrated  at  the  conference,  was 
redesigned  and  rebuilt  for  two-side 
printing.  This  work  was  completed 
by  the  latter  part  of  October,  1925. 
Early  in  January,  1926,  the  first  pub- 
lication was  printed  on  this  new 
equipment.  It  was  the  first  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Bible  Lessons  in 
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Braille,  printed  monthly  for  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

In  July,  1926,  The  Braille  Mirror, 
a  monthly  magazine,  still  published  by 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
was  launched  as  the  second  pubHca' 
tion  to  appear  in  interpoint  print  on 
the  Institute's  press.  By  the  end  of 
1926  several  books  had  been  pub' 
lished  in  interpoint  Braille,  most  of 
them  under  contract  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  whose  en' 
dorsement  of  the  interpoint  process 
was  both  stimulating  and  encouraging 
in  those  pioneer  days.  Singularly 
enough,  the  first  title  selected  by  the 
Foundation  for  publication  in  this 
form  on  the  Braille  Institute's  press 
was.  The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  It 
formed  only  one  small  Braille  vol- 
ume. Perhaps  the  si2,e  of  the  work 
influenced  its  selection  for  the  first 
book  to  be  printed  when  two'side 
printing  was  still  in  its  experimental 
stages.  However,  the  title  now  seems 
very  significant  for  the  occasion,  in 
that  its  appearance  in  interpoint 
Braille  did  mark  the  dawn  of  a  liter- 
ary  renaissance  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  year,  1927,  the  King 
James  \/ersion  of  the  Bihle,  complete, 
was  published  in  interpoint  print  on 
the  Braille  Institute's  press.  From 
that  time  on,  all  publications  issued 
in  the  plant  of  the  Braille  Institute 
were  printed  in  interpoint  Braille, 
and  by  1932  nearly  all  the  other 
presses  in  the  United  States  were 
equipped  to  print  by  that  process. 
Since  that  time,  much  progress  has 
been  reali2,ed  by  all  engaged  in  the 
printing  industry,  with  the  result  that 
by  1934  interpoint  printing  in  the 
United  States  was  established  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  most  of  the  press- 
es were  producing  an  excellent  stand- 
ard of  workmanship  in  every  opera- 
tion  in    the   manufacture   of  Braille 


books  printed  on  two  sides  of  the 
paper. 

As  early  as  1914,  just  two  years 
after  losing  my  sight,  I  had  learned  to 
read  four  of  the  five  systems  then  in 
current  use.  Many  good  books  were 
then  available  to  the  blind,  but  a 
glance  at  library  catalogues  indicated 
the  need  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
both  of  a  recreational  and  educational 
nature. 

This  resolved  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  correct  this  condition,  but 
with  no  thought  of  ever  entering  the 
publishing  field  actively.  That  is  why, 
when  in  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
year  spontaneously  offered  their  gift 
for  the  purpose  already  explained, 
the  matter  was  taken  under  advise- 
ment for  weeks.  When  finally  accept- 
ing their  proposal,  had  I  known  the 
struggle  it  involved,  undoubtedly  my 
courage  would  have  failed  me.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  is  now  established  on  a 
firm  foundation;  and  when  it  is  as 
securely  financed,  as  I  intuitively  feel 
it  will  be  at  no  distant  date,  the  little 
that  has  been  accomplished  to  date 
will  pale  into  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  the  service  that  can,  and 
will  be,  rendered. 

In  order  more  effectively  to  meet 
the  need  for  better  books,  and  more 
of  them,  one  of  the  very  first  official 
acts  of  the  Braille  Institute's  Trustees 
was  the  initiation  of  a  plan  to  secure 
a  Federal  appropriation  of  $100,000 
a  year.  This  plan  was  first  announced 
at  the  13th  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  held  at  Lake  Wawasee, 
Indiana  in  June,  1929.  In  February 
of  the  following  year,  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  Congress  by  Represen- 
tative Joe  Crail  of  California.  It 
failed  of  passage,  however,  our  law- 
makers giving  preference  to  a  bill 
somewhat  similar  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Congresswoman  Ruth 
Pratt  of  New  York  on  the  same  day 
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that  Congressman  Crail  introduced 
his  bill. 

For  several  years,  workers  for  the 
blind  especially  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  in  Moon  type 
importuned  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  to  equip  its  printing  plant 
for  the  publication  of  such  literature. 
Although  desirous  of  doing  so,  it  was 
not  until  1932  that  funds  were  avail' 
able  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

By  midsummer  1933,  a  Moon  ster- 
eotyper  was  perfected  by  which  Moon 
literature  might  be  printed  from 
plates  instead  of  by  the  process  em- 
ployed in  England;  and  that  same 
year  a  monthly  magazine  in  Moon 
type,  the  first  ever  to  be  printed  in 
America,  was  launched  by  the  Braille 
Institute.  Previous  to  that  time  all 
Moon  literature  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  had  been  printed  in 
England. 

Printing  from  plates  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  other  method. 
The  plates  can  be  filed  for  future  use, 
with  the  result  that  subsequent  edi- 
tions can  be  published  merely  at  the 
cost  of  printing  and  binding.  Con- 
stant improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  Institute's  Moon  equipment, 
and  the  standard  of  workmanship  in 
its  Moon  publications,  both  books 
and  magazines,  is  now  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Moon  readers,  as  well  as 
by  agencies  in  the  United  States  in- 
terested in  that  field  of  service. 

Early  in  1933,  when  literature  for 
the  blind  on  phonograph  records, 
styled  Talking  Books,  was  still  in  the 
pioneer  stages,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  offered  a  constant- 
speed  principle  that  would  permit  90 
minutes  of  reading  matter  on  one  12- 
inch  disc,  and  2  hours  and  20  min- 
utes on  a  16-inch  disc.  In  June,  1934, 
this  device  was  demonstrated  to  the 
blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the 
Convention    of    Instructors    of    the 


Blind  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Wherever  the  method  was  thoroughly 
examined  and  accurately  tested,  it  was 
commended  highly  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  the  demonstrations 
given  in  New  York  City,  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  revolutionary  step  forward 
in  the  field  of  voice  recording. 

While  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
demonstration  was  given  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  witnessed  by  the 
late  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director, 
Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Putnam,  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.  This  demonstra- 
tion was  so  satisfactory  that  Dr. 
Meyer  agreed  to  purchase  records 
made  by  that  process  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  whenever  the  Braille  In- 
stitute could  show  that  as  few  as  300 
play-back  machines  ^were  in  the  pos- 
session of  blind  users. 

Due  to  conditions  at  that  time, 
chiefly  financial,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  Talking  Book  machine, 
developed  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  had  been  officially 
endorsed  by  some  agencies  and  was 
well  on  the  way  to  completion,  it 
seemed  futile  to  proceed  farther  in 
the  endeavor  to  give  the  benefit  ot 
this  economical  device  to  the  nation's 
blind.  So  the  Braille  Institute  aban- 
doned, temporarily  at  least,  the  field 
of  talking  books  to  devote  its  resources 
to  other  projects  equally  vital. 

A  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  all  organizations  and  individuals 
engaged  in  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  always  has  influenced  the  policy 
of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  to 
the  end  that  duplication  of  effort  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  may  be 
avoided.  The  expansion  of  its  activi- 
ties has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
along  the  lines  of  the  best  practice  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  it  will  con- 
form to  standards  set  by  all  reputable 
agencies  for  the  blind.  In  its  literary 
service,  no  better  proof  of  such  co- 
operation   could    be    cited    than    the 
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cooperative  spirit  which  exists  be 
tween  it  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  BHnd,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  joint  publication  of 
V\/ehster's  Students  Dictionary  in  self' 
pronouncing  Braille. 

Under  this  plan,  the  two  institu' 
tions  collaborated  in  the  production  of 
the  stereotype  plates.  From  these 
plates  the  American  Printing  House 
will  furnish  editions  of  the  dictionary 
to  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  The 
plates  will  then  be,  and  in  fact  now 
are,  used  by  the  Braille  Institute  to 
print  and  distribute  editions  to  librar- 
ies  and  institutions,  private  and  pub- 
lic, at  the  cost  of  production,  and  to 
the  individual  blind  at  prices  below 
cost  to  the  extent  funds  make  possible. 

In  addition,  the  Braille  Institute 
has,  in  several  instances,  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  Printing  House 
stereotype  plates  to  be  used  by  it  in 
printing  titles  for  distribution  to  the 
schools — titles  of  educational  value, 
sponsored  originally  by  the  Braille 
Institute.  The  result  of  this  coopera- 
tion is  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  private  and  public  funds  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  spent  in 
needless  duplication. 

Today,  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  planning,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  further  to  broaden  its  activi- 
ties in  all  directions  of  welfare  service, 
that  it  may  in  time  actually  prove  to 
be  a  lighthouse  to  the  blind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Work  for  the  nation's 
blind  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  well  or- 
gani2,ed  and  ably  conducted  by  many 
well-established  agencies,  private  and 
public.  But  in  this  great  nation,  in 
spite  of  streamlined  transportation, 
distance  is  still  a  barrier  to  welfare 
work  for  the  blind,  and  it  always  will 
be. 


There  are  types  of  welfare  service 
which  can  be  administered  nationally 
and  effectively  by  organizations  at  a 
distance,  and  in  these  respects  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America  is  con- 
stantly and  increasingly  rendering 
nation-wide  service.  But  the  services 
most  vitally  needed,  such  as  social  and 
economic  security,  and  the  great  need 
of  finding  and  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  are  necessarily 
problems  of  a  local  nature  which  re- 
quire personal  supervision  and  which 
can,  therefore,  be  administered  suc- 
cessfully only  by  institutions  in  the 
region  served. 

Therefore,  there  is  room  for,  and 
there  should  be  maintained,  in  the 
West  an  institution  adequately 
equipped  and  efficiently  organized  to 
cope  intelligently  with  all  the  prob- 
lems which  have  to  do  with  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  Trustees  and 
members  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  feel  confident  that  it 
has  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
qualify  for  this  high  calling.  In  this 
respect,  where  we  may  lack  in  experi- 
ence, we  can  and  will  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  the  older,  well-estab- 
lished blind  welfare  agencies  in  the 
East,  especially  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  whose 
functions  and  service  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  which  should  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  West. 

The  Institute's  objective  today,  as 
from  'the  inception,  is  to  develop  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  employable 
blind  of  the  West  may  have  oppor- 
tunities to  support  themselves,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  end  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  unemployable  blind,  may  be 
liberated  from  the  bondage  of  limita- 
tion and  lack  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
sight. 
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THE  COORDINATION  OF  STATE  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  CALIFORNIA 

R.  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 
Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Since  this  paper  is  largely  a  com- 
mentary on  the  booklet  State  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  California,  it  can  be 
both  brief  and,  I  hope,  equally  con- 
cise. All  detail  of  activities  can  be 
ascertained  from  that  publication, 
which  may  be  secured  on  application 
from  any  one  of  the  participating 
agencies. 

The  various  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  this  state 
have  grown  up  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  beginning  with  the  founding  of 
the  original  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  in  1860.  As  state  activity 
was  primarily  educational,  the  ten- 
dency toward  helping  the  blind  to- 
ward self-help  characteri2,ed  all  state 
efforts  until  the  decade  beginning  in 
1920.  That  is,  for  sixty  years  educa- 
tion was  the  dominant  note  in  the 
work  of  state  agencies.  This  applies 
to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  to  the  hom.e  teaching  work  of 
the  State  Library,  in  which  Miss  Kate 
Foley  and  Miss  Morrison  did  such 
splendid  pioneering  work,  and  to  the 
Readers'  Fund,  initiated  and  fostered 
by  Dr.  Newel  Perry. 

We  must  therefore  look  upon  those 
relief  measures  and  agencies  which 
have  come  to  take  up  the  major  part 
of  expenditures,  and  developing  along 
with  old  age  pensions,  unemployment 
relief,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  social  pro- 
gram of  which  we  have  not  seen  the 
end.  To  single  out  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  as  something  of  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon, even  though  in  this  state  it 
has  come  to  overshadow  all  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  matter  of  expenditure 
at  least,  would  be  to  misread   social 


tendencies.  In  actual  fact,  various 
forms  of  old  age  relief,  mostly  local, 
preceded  both  the  agitation  for,  and 
the  passing  by,  the  people  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  aid 
for  the  needy  blind. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  com- 
plications have  been  introduced  by 
the  far-reaching  organi2,ation  for  re- 
lief, and  that  the  necessity  for  clari- 
fication and  for  coordination  grew 
largely  out  of  conditions  arising  since 
1930.  The  first  need  to  make  itself 
felt  acutely  was  for  f  comprehensive 
census  of  the  blind,  with  some  kind  of 
definition  and  classification  as  to  phy- 
sical fitness,  possibilities  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  similar  factors,  including  de- 
gree of  visual  defect  and  its  relation 
to  earning  capacity.  Into  this  census 
and  its  application  in  administering 
relief,  the  depression  years  have  in- 
troduced the  further  complication  of 
cutting  down  placement  possibilities, 
making  it  necessary  to  throw  into  the 
classification  of  needy  many  blind 
persons  who  would  normally  be  self- 
supporting. 

As  different  division  and  bureau 
chiefs  and  heads  of 'institutions  met 
more  or  less  casually  from  time  to 
time,  either  at  the  meetings  of  the 
California  Council  for  the  Blind  or 
in  the  course  of  official  business,  the 
question  naturally  forced  itself  for- 
ward as  to  some  kind  of  official  or 
semi-official  get-together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  at  least  understanding  each 
other's  problems,  and  clarifying  and 
making  consistent  matters  of  policy 
that  were  of  reciprocal  concern.  And 
so,  some  two  years  ago,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation,  the  five  heads  most 
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vitally  involved  met  informally  purely 
for  purposes  of  discussion  and  under' 
standing.  Three  state  departments 
were  represented — Education,  Insti- 
tutions, and  Social  Welfare.  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  because  of  the 
diversity  of  its  activities,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  bureau  chiefs — those  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Conservation,  and  the  State  Librarian. 
It  was  understood  from  the  beginning, 
too,  that  experts  from  the  different 
agencies  could  be  asked  to  attend 
meetings,  and  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant developments  of  the  past  two 
years  have  grown  out  of  suggestions 
offered  by  those  called  in  for  special 
consultation.  Equally,  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  has  religiously  avoided 
working  at  cross  purposes  where  other 
bodies,  especially  those  of  a  private  or 
purely  voluntary  nature,  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  first  concrete  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee was  the  publication  of  the 
booklet  on  State  Services.  The 
demand  was  so  great  that  the  first 
issue  was  soon  exhausted.  Certain 
changes  in  the  administration  of  state 
aid  made  a  new  issue  necessary;  the 
second  issue  was  as  much  in  demand 
as  the  first  and  is  nearing  exhaustion 
at  the  present  time.  If  nothing  else 
had  been  done,  this  publication  would 
justify  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
mittee; for  not  only  has  the  circula- 
tion been  extensive,  but  the  booklet 
itself,  both  in  its  introduction  and  in 
its  specific  statements,  indicates  clear- 
ly the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
operating agencies  to  work  in  har- 
mony and  to  avoid  unnecessary  dup- 
lication. But  even  more  important  is 
the  actual  fact  of  increasing  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  understandings  arrived  at  in 
free  discussion  in  informal  meetings, 
followed  up  by  further  consultations 
and  conferences  between  two  or  more 


agencies  directly  involved  in  a  given 
decision. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  may  be 
found  in  a  tentative  agreement  by 
which  the  Industrial  Home  assumes 
certain  vocational  training  beyond  and 
as  a  continuation  of  that  offered  by 
the  state  residential  School.  Similar 
arrangements  may  be  entered  into  be- 
tween other  agencies  by  which  not 
only  is  duplication  avoided,  but  the 
one  agency  actually  supplements  and 
augments  the  work  of  the  other.  Past 
history  has  too  often  shown  instances 
not  only  of  work  at  cross  purposes, 
because  of  ignorance  of  each  other's 
activities,  but  also  of  actual  rivalry 
between  two  or  more  agencies,  with 
wasteful  duplication  not  unaccom- 
panied by  ill-feeling. 

Almost  equally  important  with  this 
general  coordination  has  been  the 
development  of  the  spirit  and  fact  of 
cooperation  within  a  given  single  de- 
partment, division,  or  specific  agency, 
or  between  agencies  acting  for  the 
state  and  the  local  political  subdivi- 
sions. Where  relationships  are  clearly 
defined  by  constitution  or  statute, 
naturally  there  is  less  latitude  for  dis- 
agreement or  for  variation  in  prac- 
tice. In  many  instances,  there  can, 
because  of  local  initiative  or  variance 
in  accepted  standards,  arise  widely 
divergent  views,  and  variant  prac- 
tices may  grow  up.  The  traditional 
antagonism  between  the  residential 
institutions,  and  the  institutions, 
schools,  or  workshops  under  local 
control,  is  a  case  in  point.  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  all  such  differences 
or  difficulties  have  been  ''ironed  out" 
in  our  state,  we  have  gone  far  toward 
better  understandings,  and  in  some 
instances  progress  has  been  made  tO' 
ward  the  acceptance  of  common 
standards  and  practices.  This  is  a 
place  for  state  leadership  rather  than 
any  form  of  compulsion  or  coercion. 
In  our  general  state  relationships  in 
the  three  departments  concerned  such 
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a  spirit  of  reciprocal  helpfulness  has 
prevailed  that  the  question  of  author' 
ity  has  hardly  appeared  at  all.  There 
has  been  placed  upon  state  depart' 
ments,  divisions,  bureaus,  and  institu' 
tions  such  a  demand  for  leadership 
that  there  has  been  little  or  no  room 
for  pettiness.  Private  agencies,  too, 
have  for  most  part  "stood  by"  in  an 
attitude  of  generous  cooperation  that 
has  left  little  to  be  desired. 

In  fact,  the  "coordinators"  are  hard 
put  to  use  the  resources  at  their 
command  and  are  embarrassed  chiefly 
from  lack  of  time  or  personnel  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  place 
ment,  in  which  a  better  chance  to 
study  local  conditions  coupled  with 
better  coordination  in  training  would, 
the  writer  is  convinced,  mean  the 
placement  in  gainful  occupation  of  a 
greatly  increased  percentage  of  our 
ablc'bodied  and  otherwise  competent 
blind  people. 


In  closing,  a  few  words  must 
be  spoken  for  organi2,ations  that 
have  been  traditionally  helpful — the 
churches,  the  colleges  and  uni' 
versities  to  which  we  have  sent  our 
young  people,  our  many  fine  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  notably  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  the  Pacific  area.  The  Re 
gional  Chairman  of  the  International 
Lions  Clubs  for  the  past  two  years  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  for  sixteen 
years  given  his  time  and  good  sense 
and  organizing  ability  in  conducting 
the  Boy  Scout  troop  in  our  state 
residential  School;  while  our  sole 
Trustee,  the  Director  of  Education  of 
the  State,  has  been  President  of  the 
International  Lions  Clubs!  The  kind' 
liness,  the  generosity,  and  the  intelli' 
gent  interest  of  the  Lions  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  compensating  fac 
tors  in  many  difficult  situations. 

Read  by  J.  C.  Lysen,  Superintendent 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 

Faribault,  Minn. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 

AWARD  FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  TO 

MR.  H.  R.  LATIMER 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SCROLL  OF  HONOR  TO 
MR.  H.  R.  LATIMER 

MISS  KATE  M.  FOLEY 
Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,   Calif. 


I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  selected  to  have  a  share  in  this 
happy  occasion.  The  man  we  are 
honoring  this  evening  has  always 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  me,  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  has  so  long 
labored  has  been  advanced  through 
his  years  of  unselfish  effort.  He  has 
always  exemplified  the  truth  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  claim  that 
"Humor  is  a  shock  absorber,"  and 
Charles    Lamb's    assertion    that    ''A 


laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in 
any  market." 

This  Scroll  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Latimer, 
expresses  your  worth  to  us  better  than 
any  words  of  mine.    It  reads: 

''To  H.  R.  Latimer  —  An  under' 
standing  teacher,  an  enduring 
friend,  a  trusted  worker  for  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind;  mani' 
festing  the  marks  of  industry, 
power    of    analysis,    clearness    of 
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thought,  fairness  of  judgment,  re' 
spect  of  persons,  which  signaUze 
him  as  a  devoted  advocate  and 
acknowledged  leader  in  our  call' 
ing  .  .  .  Mindful  of  the  excel' 
lence  of  your  fifty  years  of  service, 
and  prompted  by  the  esteem  in 
which  you  are  cherished,  the 
Officers  of  this  Association  have, 
in  cordial  friendship  and  grateful 
recognition,  on  this  twelfth  day  of 
July,  1939,  affixed  hereto  their 
signatures." 


In  closing,  I  should  like  to  read  you 
a  short  verse : 
"I  should  like  to  send  you  the  power 

That  nothing  can  overthrow. 
The   power   to   smile   and   laugh  the 
while 
As  journeying  through  life  you  go; 
But  these  are  mere  fanciful  wishes. 
So  ril  send  you  a  'God  Speed'  in' 
stead ; 
And  ril  clasp  your  hand — then  you'll 
understand 
All  the  things  Tve  left  unsaid." 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  SCROLL 

OF  HONOR 

H.  R.  LATIMER 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MISS   FOLEY,    PRESIDENT   ELLIS,   LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

In  accepting  this  Scroll  of  Honor 
from  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the  hands 
of  its  distinguished  home  teacher, 
Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  I  do  so  the 
more  cheerfully  because  of  the  sincere 
admiration,  esteem,  and  respect  in 
which  I  have  long  held  this  able  and 
estimable  fellow-worker.  In  select' 
ing  her  for  the  purpose,  the  Com' 
mittee  on  Awards  has  shown  excel' 
lent  judgment,  for  I,  myself,  could  not 
have  made  a  happier  choice. 

Fifty  years  of  unbroken  service  is 


a  long  time,  and  my  only  known  rival 
is  my  very  good  friend  here  present, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  of  Missouri.  My 
worst  wish  for  him  is  that  he  may 
continue  to  prosper,"  even  to  the  ex' 
tent  of  outserving  me.  Such  recog' 
nition  as  is  implied  in,  and  given  by, 
this  Award  is  gratifying  in  the  high' 
est  degree,  comes  as  surprising  good 
cheer  to  my  flagging  spirits,  and  bids 
me  battle  on  unbowed  to  the  end. 
Words  fail  me,  and  I  must  leave  it 
to  your  own  kind  hearts  to  complete 
my  expression  of  gratitude  for  what 
you,  my  many  friends  and  associates, 
have  done  in  the  presentation  of  this 
generously'worded  Scroll. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
MEDAL  TO  MR.  H.  R.  LATIMER 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


In  our  busy  everyday  life,  we  too 
often  fail  to  pause  and  recognize  the 
merits,  or  even  achievements,  of  fel' 
low'workers.  It  seems  most  appropri' 
ate  that  this  Association  should  have 
arranged    a    system   of    distinguished 


service  awards  to  outstanding  member' 
workers  whose  achievements  have 
made  the  path  easier  for  others  who 
have  followed  and  have  yielded  in' 
estimable  benefits  to  the  circle  of 
those  we  serve. 
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At  this  time,  I  hold  a  medal,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  which 
on  your  behalf  it  is  my  honor  to  pre 
sent  to  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer. 
Mr.  Latimer  for  over  fifty  years  has 
served  the  cause,  has  pioneered,  has 
consulted  with  and  advised  co- 
workers, and  has  inspired  young 
workers  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  group  to  whom  I  and  many  others 
have  looked  for  advice,  encourage- 
ment, and  inspiration  during  periods 
when  we  met  difficult  problems.  Mr. 
Latimer   has   served  other  organiza- 


tions in  our  field,  including  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
He  has  served  on  many  committees 
of  this  Association,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  since  its  beginning 
and  was  our  President  from  1919- 
1923. 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  his  extraordinarily  long  and 
faithful  service,  I,  on  your  behalf, 
present  this  Shotwell  Memorial  Medal 
for  Meritorious  Service  to  Mr.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  >3ERVICE  MEDAL 

H.  R,  LATIMER 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COLONEL  BAKER,  COLONEL  WATTS, 
PRESIDENT  ELLIS,  LADIES  AND  GEN- 
TLEMEN : 

In  accepting  this  Shotwell  Memorial 
Medal  from  the  hands  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  co-worker. 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  I  do  so  with 
the  greater  satisfaction  since  I  can 
read  into  this  simple  act  one  more 
evidence  of  the  abiding  friendship 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  our 
sister  nations.  I  am  glad.  Sir,  to  ac- 
cept this  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
my  many  friends  hold  me,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  do  me  the  further  honor 
of  conveying  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  my  friends  across  the  Border. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  kind 
things  which  President  Ellis,  Colonel 
Watts,  and  others  have  said  of  me 
this  evening,  and,  pursuant  thereto, 
my  grey  hairs  should  ultimately  go 
down  in  great  joy  to  the  grave. 


Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  in  whose 
name  this  Award  is  made,  was  a  great 
man  who  wrought  great  things  in  the 
cause  for  which  we  stand,  and  I  shall 
always  be  proud,  not  only  tO'  own  this 
Medal,  but  also  to  own  him  among 
my  most  highly  esteemed  friends. 

As  the  two  awards  given  here  to- 
night to  Charles  W.  Holmes  and 
myself  are  the  first  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Medals  for  Meritorious 
Service  to  be  struck,  it  is  both  ap- 
propriate, and  my  sincere  wish,  that 
my  veteran  predecessor  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  be  given  pre- 
cedence over  me  as  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 
Especially  do  I  desire  this  since  serious 
illness  makes  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Holmes  to  be  with  us  in  person  this 
evening. 

Once  again,  good  friends,  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  here  said  and 
done. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  ROSES  TO  MRS.  H.  R.  LATIMER 

MRS.  A.  C.  ELLIS 
Louisville,  Ky. 


MR.    CHAIRMAN,    LADIES   AND   GENTLE- 
MEN: 

Upon  the  same  occasion  that  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for 
Meritorious  Service  is  given  to  Mr. 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  should  also  honor  one 
who  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  helping  him  merit  such  an 
award.  Capable  as  Mr.  Latimer  is, 
we  feel  sure  that  without  his  wife's 


lifc'long  companionship  and  assis' 
tance,  he  could  not  have  attained 
such  heights  of  success. 

And  now,  it  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  present  to  you,  Mrs. 
Latimer,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
this  basket  containing  fifty  red  roses 
in  recognition  of  your  devotion  and 
assistance  to  your  distinguished  hus- 
band. 


RESPONSE 

MRS.  H.  R.  LATIMER 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MRS.    ELLIS,     MR.     CHAIRMAN,     LADIES 
AND  GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  no  public  speaker;  but,  if  I 
were,  I  am  sure  the  gracious  words 
and  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has 


presented  these  magnificent  roses 
would  inspire  me  to  flights  of  unex- 
pected eloquence.  As  it  is,  I  must 
be  content  only  to  thank  her  and  all 
of  you  for  this  generous  courtesy. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 

AWARD  FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  TO 

MR.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

(Presented  in  absentia,  and  accepted  by  MR.  F.  B.  ierardi  in  Mr.  Holmes'  name) 


While  it  is  seldom  that  we  recog' 
ni2,e  our  outstanding  workers,  it  is 
even  more  seldom  that  one  person  has 
the  opportunity  of  recognizing  two 
such  workers  on  one  occasion. 

Whenever  I  think  of  pioneers  in 
our  field,  I  like  to  thing  of  what  I 
call  the  ''Old  Guard,"  and  in  this 
group  I  invariably  think  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  committees  and  in  meetings 
of  this  Association.  He  was  always 
foremost  among  the  foremost  in  the 
development  of,  and  efforts  to  im' 
prove,  services  to  blind  people,  and 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  He 
served  as  President  of  this  Association 
during  the  period  1915-1919. 


Apart  from  his  contribution  to 
work  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Holmes  did  much  to  es' 
tablish  our  Canadian  National  Insti' 
tute  for  the  Blind  throughout  Canada. 
For  this  reason,  I  consider  the  presen- 
tation  of  vthis  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  for  Meritorious  Service  a  dis' 
tinct  privilege,  since  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  express,  in  public  to 
this  Association,  the  gratitude  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  during 
the  period  1918-1923  was  the 
Organizer  and  Director  of  our  Insti- 
tute.    He   was    primarily   responsible 
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for  the  development  of  our  organi2,a' 
tion  in  its  early  stages,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  services  which, 
though  largely  developed  since  those 
early  days,  still,  and  I  believe  always 
will,  bear  the  mark  of  his  organizing 
genius.  He  was  a  forthright  character, 
strong  and  unyielding  on  questions  of 
principle,  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  chosen  objective,  and  of  unques' 
tionable  integrity.  He  gave  our  work 
such  an  impetus  that  we  will  always 
remember  him  with  gratitude. 

I  desire  to  express  my  personal 
regard  for  Mr.  Holmes  and  my 
gratitude  to  him,  since  he  taught  me 
as  a  young  worker  in  the  field  many 
of  the  precepts  and  principles  which 
I  have  found  so  important  through' 
out  the  years.  I  am  m.ost  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  regard 


for  Mr.  Holmes,  both  on  behalf  of 
the  membership  of  this  Association  in 
general,  and  of  our  Canadian  workers 
in  particular. 

Owing  to  illness,  Mr.  Holmes  is 
unable  to  be  present,  and,  therefore, 
to  Mr.  F.  B.  Ierardi,  Treasurer  of 
this  Association  and  Chairman  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Com' 
mittee,  I  am  presenting  this  Scroll  of 
Honor  which  will  be  presented  in  due 
course  to  Mr.  Holmes  together  with 
a  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
Meritorious  Service.  Mr.  Ierardi  has 
been  requested,  and  has  agreed  on 
your  behalf,  to  arrange  this  presenta' 
tion  to  Mr.  HoLMES  under  appropri' 
ate  circumstances,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  present  to  Mrs.  Holmes  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  in  the  form 
of  roses. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SCROLL  OF  HONOR  TO 
MR.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

FREDERICK  V.  WALSH 
Social  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  monu- 
ments commemorating  and  perpetuat- 
ing human  service.  The  monument 
of  friendship  represented  by  this 
group  today  is  the  most  lasting  and 
significant  testimony  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  service  you  have  rendered 
throughout  these  many  years.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  present  this  Scroll  on 


behalf  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  not 
only  gives  a  true  and  honest  picture 
of  the  value  and  type  of  service  you 
have  rendered,  but  also  testifies  to 
the  quality  of  manhood  and  character 
that  you  have  contributed  to  a  work 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
MEDAL  TO  MR.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

F.  B.  IERARDI,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
Editor,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  met  here  this  afternoon 
to  witness  a  very  simple  but  sincere 
ceremony  in  the  presentation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Award  to  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes. 


Mr.  Holmes  has  labored  long  and 
diligently  for  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  blind;  his  interests  in  this  field 
have  extended  in  many  directions,  and 
his  contribution  to  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts,  Canada,  and 
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upon  the  Uniform  Type  Commission, 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Because  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  awarded 
you  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
in  recognition  of  this  work.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
I  have  been  delegated  by  the  Associa^ 
tion,  whom  you  served  so  ably  as 
President  during   1915-1919,  to  pre- 


sent   to   you   this    gold   medal    upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  following: 

"Presented  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in 
recognition  of  your  many  years  of 
service  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Los  Angeles, 
July  12,  1939.^' 

Since  you  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention,  I  ac 
cepted  this  Award  in  your  behalf,  and 
I  now  herewith  present  it  to  you. 


PRESENTATION  OF  ROSES  TO  MRS.  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

ROBERT  I.  BRAMHALL 
Editor,  "The  Home  Teacher,"  Boston,  Mass. 


MRS.  HOLMES: 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  is  my  very 
special  privilege,  Mrs.  Holmes,  to 
present  to  you  this  bouquet  of  Ameri- 
can beauty  roses  in  token  of  the  ap- 
preciation, by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  your  years  of  loving  de- 
votion and  ministering.  We  recog- 
ni2;e  that  back  of  almost  every  success- 
ful blind  man  will  be  found  a  devoted 
wife,  mother,  sister,  or  friend,  whose 


ever-present  watchfulness  has  in  no 
small  measure  made  that  success  pos- 
sible. You  have  showered  upon  him 
not  only  the  devotion  of  a  loving 
wife,  but  also  that  devotion  that  we 
associate  with  a  mother's  love  for  her 
own  child.  In  honoring  you,  we  also 
honor  all  those  countless  devoted 
mothers  and  wives  who  have  been 
ever  ready  to  give  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, of  caution,  of  cheer,  and 
who  have  helped  us  to  carry  on  no 
matter  how  hard  the  road,  how  diffi- 
cult the  task. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 
Hingham,  Mass. 


MR.   IERARDI,   MR.   WALSH,   FRIENDS: 

I  was  never  more  astounded  than 
when  I  received  your  advance  notice 
of  this  Award  sent  by  wire  while  you 
were  still  in  Convention. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  do, 
day  by  day  with  a  will,  what  the 
hand  found  to  do  in  the  way  which 
the  head  and  heart,  acting  as  mutual 
checks    upon   each   other,   seemed    to 


indicate  as  the  best  way  then  avail- 
able, and  to  search  for  a  better  way, 
if  possible. 

That  the  result  of  such  effort 
should  have  seemed  to  my  fellow- 
workers  still  in  harness,  and  to  new- 
comers in  the  work  who  have  taken 
time  to  glance  back  over  the  trail  to 
see  from  whence  it  came,  worthy  of 
such   recognition    never    occurred    to 
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me,  and  has  filled  me  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  pride  and  humility. 

But  I  cannot  accept  this  honor  for 
myself  alone.  I  should,  by  implica- 
tion, be  unfair  to  the  point  of  being 
dishonest  if  I  refrained  from  render- 
ing to  my  beloved  wife  full  credit  for 
the  counsel,  help,  and  unfailing  loyal- 
ty with  which  she  has  supported  me  in 
the  study  of  every  major  problem  and 
execution    of    every    major    decision 


with  which  I  have  been  faced  since 
our  partnership  began,  yet  all  so  un- 
ostentatiously that  few  people  have 
suspected  her  real  relation  to  work 
for  the  blind. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  express  for  us 
both,  to  you  personally  and  to  those 
whom  you  officially  represent  today, 
our  sincere  appreciation  of  this  token 
and  all  of  which  it  is  symboUc. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  FRIENDLY  VISITORS  TO 
THE  BLIND 

WALTER  G.  HOLMES 
Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


DEAR   FRIENDS: 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  re- 
gret not  being  with  you  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  this  is  the  first  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  meetings  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend ;  but  I  am  with  you 
there  in  spirit,  if  I  cannot  be  there  in 
person. 

There  is  one  needed  work  for  a 
certain  class  of  the  blind  that  is  very 
near  to  my  heart,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
now. 

While  much  is  being  done  for  many 
classes  of  the  blind,  I  want  to  make 
a  strong  apoeal  for  one  large  group — 
those  blind  people,  many  of  whom  are 
old  ones,  who  live  in  obscure  homes 
and  are  more  or  less  out  of  touch 
with  the  sighted  world.  No  doubt, 
they  constitute  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  blind.  Of  course,  many  of 
them  get  small  pensions,  which  are 
a  great  help  to  them,  but  which  do 
not  relieve  them  of  their  loneliness, 
nor  their  families  of  the  problem  of 
keeping  them  entertained  and  happy. 
Some  have  radios  and  Talking  Books, 
but  many  live  in  sections  where  there 
is  no  electricity,  and  it  is  then  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  get  and  enjoy  these 
gifts  and  luxuries. 


Many  of  these  bHnd  people  get 
great  pleasure  from  occasional  visits 
from  home  teachers,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, these  splendid  women  are  not  able 
to  visit  the  lonely  ones  as  often  as 
they  would  like  to.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  some  sort  of  organisation  be 
formed  by  which  volunteers  could  be 
organi2,ed,  in  each  community  where 
there  are  enough  blind  people,  to 
visit  these  blind  in  their  homes  and 
cheer  them  and  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  sighted  world.  Lonely  blind 
people  would  greatly  appreciate  such 
contacts. 

These  volunteers  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  bHnd  fniancially, 
but  just  be  good  friends  to  them; 
pay  friendly  visits;  take  them  for 
walks,  to  church,  to  the  movies,  and 
on  automobile  rides;  read  to  them; 
advise  them  on  many  problems  that 
come  up  about  their  health  and  other- 
wise; and  advise  their  families  as 
to  how  best  to  treat  the  blind,  for 
unfortunately  so  few  of  them  realize 
how  much  more  they  could  do  for 
their  blind  members  if  they  knew 
what  to  do. 

The  friendly  visitors  would  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  work  of 
the  home  teacher,  which  is  so  valuable 
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and  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
blind,  but  they  would  work  under 
and  with  these  teachers,  and  would 
relieve  them  of  a  great  deal  of  their 
work.  Where  there  are  already 
organi2,ations  for  the  blind,  they 
would  work  under  and  with  them. 

The  other  classes  of  the  blind  are 
better  taken  care  of.  There  are  facili' 
ties  for  every  blind  child  to  attend  a 
good  school  for  the  blind  without 
charge;  there  are  workshops,  though 
unfortunately  not  enough  of  them, 
where  those  capable  of  doing  hand' 
work  can  go  and  work  and  learn  to 
do  things;  there  are  newsstands,  vari' 
ous  lines  of  salesmanship,  and  execu- 
tive and  other  office  positions  which 
many  hold;  and,  fortunately,  there 
are  some  with  means  who  do  not 
lack  for  the  necessities  of  life.  But  all 
of  these,  no  doubt,  constitute  less 
than  half  of  all  the  blind,  and  we 
workers  for  the  blind  should  reali2,e 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  the  neglected  class.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  than  by 
forming  these  leagues  of  friendly 
visitors. 

In  a  number  of  places  these  leagues 
have  already  been  started  and  are  do- 
ing splendid  work. 

In  one  western  city,  a  home  teacher 
started  such  a  movement  and,  in  a 
short  time,  she  had  fifty  women 
volunteers  from  the  best  families  in 
her  community  who  offered  their 
services.  Some  of  them  take  this  blind 
home  teacher  in  their  autos  to  visit 
her  blind  pupils  living  at  a  distance, 
and  they  often  take  the  blind  people 
out  for  auto  rides.  One  of  these 
women  keeps  a  memorandum  of  the 
birthdays  of  the  blind,  and  she  sends 
them  a  cake  on  those  days.  Another 
lady,  on  wash  day,  calls  for  the 
laundry  of  a  number  of  blind  people, 
takes  it  to  her  home,  and  has  it 
laundered  there.  Others  do  shopping 
for  the  blind  who  want  it,  and  these 
friendly  visitors  can  do  much  on  ad- 


vising their  blind  friends  about  their 
dress  and  their  appearance,  and  can 
be  good  friends  to  them  in  many 
ways. 

In  another  city  one  lady  took  four 
blind  women  to  a  beauty  parlor  and 
gave  them  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
a  permanent  wave  and  learning  just 
how  this  is  done. 

The  Social  Security  Leagues  are 
taking  up  the  matter,  and  unless  our 
existing  organi2,ations  for  the  blind 
do  something  along  this  line,  the 
Social  Security  workers  will  un- 
doubtedly take  it  up  and  rob  us  of 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Mrs.  GwEN  Hardin,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Social  Security  work 
for  the  blind  at  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton, has  formed  one  of  these  leagues, 
and  her  volunteers  are  very  enthusi- 
astic and  happy  in  the  splendid  work 
which  they  are  doing. 

In  many  places,  churches  are  tak- 
ing up  the  work  and  forming  such 
leagues. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  seven- 
teen agencies  for  the  blind  which 
have  formed  an  organi2;ation  known 
as  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.  The  Council 
meets  once  a  month  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  blind  of  the  city.  At 
the  June  meeting  the  matter  of  volun- 
teer workers  for  the  blind  was  taken 
up,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  subject.  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  such  volunteers  be  given  a 
course  of  training  for  this  work.  I 
feel  that  experienced  home  teachers 
could  do  more  than  anyone  else  in 
preparing  volunteers  for  this  work, 
for  the  home  teacher  knows  intimate- 
ly the  needs  and  desires  of  the  blind. 

I  know  of  no  greater  work  for  the 
blind  who  need  it  most  than  some 
such  work  as  this,  and  while  often 
volunteers  do  not  do  satisfactory 
work,  there  are  many  fine  women, 
and  men,  too,  waiting  and  eager  to  do 
something  along  this  line  if  they  could 
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only  be  approached  and  organi?^ed. 

The  great  body  of  home  teachers 
would  welcome  such  a  band  of  work' 
ers  to  assist  them,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  the  joy  they  could  bring  to 
many  of  the  lonely  blind  and  their 
families.  The  good  work  that  such 
visitors  could  do  for  the  blind  in  their 
homes  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the 
many  kindnesses  they  could  do  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 


I  believe  this  work  will  come  in 
time,  and  I  think  all  of  us  should  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  it,  for  something 
more  should  be  done  for  this  large 
and  too  much  neglected  class,  and  for 
their  families. 

Read  by  Henry  Jacobsen, 

Assistant  Manager 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 

Monsey,   New  York 


BLINDNESS  AS  AN  ADEQUATE  EXPRESSION 
OF  ANXIETY 

THOMAS  D.  CUTSFORTH,  Ph.D. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  speak  at 
a  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  an  or- 
ganization which  has  long  recognized 
the  sad  fact  that  about  the  most  and 
least  we  can  do  about  a  great  many 
problems  is  to  attempt  to  understand 
them. 

It  is  becoming  a  generally  accepted 
psychiatric  concept  that  all  of  us  hu- 
man beings  are  potential  candidates 
for  a  neurotic  condition.  Whenever 
our  environmental  situation  does  not 
provide  us  with  the  satisfactions  that 
our  em.otional  patterns  demand,  we 
are  compelled  to  meet  life  in  an  un- 
realistic manner  through  the  use  of 
what  are  known  as  anxiety  symptoms. 
These  symptoms  develop  when  our 
demands  cannot  be  realized  in  the  ob- 
jective world  and  are  transposed  into 
subjective  problems.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  hypochondriac  and 
the  alcoholic. 

In  relation  to  our  problem,  there  is 
an  aspect  of  the  origin  of  the  symp- 
toms which  is  of  great  interest  to  us. 
This  is  that  every  symptom,  apparent- 
ly without  exception,  develops  out 
of  the  emotional  perception  of  the  in- 
dividual's inadequacies.  The  hypo- 
chondriac defines  his  anxiety  in  terms 
of  his  lack  of  cnnfidence  in  his  own 


physical  health.  Another  characteris- 
tic of  these  symptoms  which  is  in- 
teresting to  us  is  that  they  occur 
singly  and  not  in  pairs  or  groups.  In 
other  words,  the  hypochondriac  needs 
but  one  imaginary  illness  to  meet  his 
frustrations.  The  shell-shocked  sol' 
dier  needs  but  one  symptom  to  get  him 
out  of  the  trenches. 

From  a  psychiatric  point  of  view, 
it  would  appear  as  if  this  human 
mechanism  would  raise  a  very  inter' 
esting  problem  relative  to  the  emo' 
tional  life  of  the  blind  and  the  per- 
sonality adjustment  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  in  relation  to 
their  world.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  blind  do  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  emotional  difficulty  in  mak' 
ing  their  adjustments,  and  that  they 
do  encounter  a  great  many  more 
forms  of  frustration  than  the  average 
seeing  person.  If  this  is  the  case,  we 
would  expect  to  find  a  large  amount 
of  psycho-pathology  plainly  exhibiting 
Itself  in  the  personality  behavior  of 
the  blind.  Even  though  we  do  find 
more  than  we  wish  existed,  still  the 
amount  of  apparent  emotional  disturb- 
ance  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
what  we  believe  actually  should  ap- 
pear due  to  the  circumstances  under 
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which  bHnd  persons  Uve.  Apparently 
there  are  but  two  logical  answers  to 
this  question:  Either  we  are  fooling 
ourselves  about  the  amount  of  frus- 
tration and  thwarting  in  the  life  of 
the  blind;  or  else  they  are  using  some 
form  of  pathological  symptoms  which 
have  been  escaping  us. 

In  the  light  of  recent  psychiatric  in- 
vestigation in  other  fields,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  the  strong  suspicion  that  the 
condition  of  blindness  which  produces 
a  frustrated  life  also  furnishes  its  own 
major  pathological  symptom. 

In  order  properly  to  evaluate  this 
concept,  it  might  be  illuminating  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  many  years 
of  association  with  large  numbers  of 
blind  persons  to  count  on  our  fingers 
the  number  of  cases  we  have  observed 
of  peptic  ulcers,  hypertensive  heart 
and  circulatory  disturbances,  various 
hysterical  paralyses,  anaesthesias,  and 
conditions  involving  vaso-motor  in- 
stability among  blind  persons. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  medical  figures  on  the  frequency 
rate  of  functional  disturbances  occur- 
ring among  the  blind.  Among  the  see- 
ing, they  occur  in  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  are  employed 
by  them  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  their 
lives.  All  of  us  have  a  great  many 
seeing  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
are  constantly  wrestling  with  nervous 
bowels,  exaggerated  food  allergies, 
nervous  hearts,  and  phobias  for  this 
and  that.  But  do  we,  in  our  long  list 
of  blind  acquaintances,  find  anywhere 
near  such  a  high  proportion  of  nerv- 
ous disorders? 

Until  quite  recently,  the  medical 
world  regarded  it  as  an  interesting 
and  unexplainable  phenomenon  that 
tubercular  patients  were  apparently 
much  happier  and  much  better  adjust- 
ed emotionally  than  the  seriousness  of 
their  condition  should  warrant.  Suffi- 
cient psychiatric  investigation  into  the 
emotional  adjustment  of  the  tuber- 
cular patient  has  been  made  to  indi- 


cate that  the  older  medical  concept 
was  superficial  and  far  from  the  truth. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  tubercular 
invalid,  beneath  his  objective  behavior, 
was  living  a  life  of  deep  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension, frustration,  and  despera' 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  an  equal  de- 
gree of  these  emotional  disturbances 
would  produce  a  variety  of  stubborn 
symptoms  in  a  physically  healthy  per- 
son, but  since  a  tubercular  patient,  as 
soon  as  his  malady  is  recogni2;ed,  is 
forced  into  a  condition  of  invalidism, 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  patient  to 
meet  all  his  problems  successfully  flat 
on  his  back.  The  state  of  invalidism 
itself  <s  a  sufficient  escape  from  all 
real  worries,  and  the  patient  can  meet 
his  objective  world  pleasantly  and 
cheerfully. 

It  requires  no  imagination  at  all  to 
apply  the  personality  pattern  which 
the  tubercular  patient  immediately 
learned  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
average  blind  person  finds  himself.  In 
the  case  of  both  the  congenital  blind 
and  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
after  a  period  of  good  vision,  the 
world  and  their  personal  responsibili- 
ties, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  seeing  person,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly too  dangerous  to  meet.  The  two 
cases  of  blindness  are  greatly  similar, 
with  the  exception  that  the  congeni- 
tally  blind  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
incorporate  his  symptom  with  his  total 
self-regarding  attitude  from  birth, 
with  the  result  that  he  never  learns 
that  he  is  meeting  his  problems  in  a 
hysterical  fashion.  From  the  stand- 
point of  psychiatric  prognosis,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  regard  him  as 
utterly  incurable. 

The  therapeutic  outlook  for  the  ad- 
ventitiously blind  who,  previous  'to 
their  blinding,  had  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  themselves,  is  much  more  op- 
timistic, for  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  reinterpret  the  new  dangers  of  both 
their  physical  and  their  social  world 
to  them.    When  this  is  accomplished. 
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we  find  them  employing  their  blind- 
ness less  and  less  as  a  mechanism  of 
conversion  hysteria.  The  objective 
world  becomes  more  real,  interesting, 
and  manageable,  while  their  subjec- 
tive world  diminishes  in  egocentric 
importance. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  process  of 
personality  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
that  we  approach  the  second  phase  of 
this  problem.  Perhaps  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  only  a  fool  would  ask:  But 
is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  might 
possibly  rehabilitate  a  blind  person  to 
the  point  where  not  only  his  objective 
happiness  but  also  his  health  might  be 
jeopardized?  Let  us  suppose  we  have 
an  individual  who  lost  his  vision  dur- 
ing some  convenient  period,  say  early 
adolescence,  and  that  we  were  able  to 
prevent  him  from  fully  escaping  into 
his  new  condition,  and  to  repair,  a 
large  amount  of  the  damage  to  his  ego 
by  the  time  he  became  an  adult.  This 
would  mean  that  he  regarded  his  con- 
dition of  blindness  as  about  the  most 
uninteresting  and  unimportant  thing 
about  himself.  He  would  assume  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  normal  adult 
and  set  about  to  achieve  his  goals  and 
live  his  life  as  an  ordinary  individual. 
Undoubtedly,  due  to  his  handicap, 
which  he  has  learned  to  ignore  instead 
of  employ  as  a  shield,  he  would  find 
the  going  extremely  difficult,  and, 
naturally,  he  would  build  up  a  set  of 
normal  anxieties  regarding  the  objec- 
tive world  which  he  had  adopted, 
with  the  result  that  he  would  either 
be  unhappy  over  his  limited  achieve- 


ment or  develop  anxiety  symptoms 
characteristic  of  his  seeing  associates, 
or  develop  a  condition  of  hyperten- 
sion in  maintaining  the  extra  effort 
his  task  required. 

Again  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  long  years 
of  association  with  the  blind  to  re- 
view our  acquaintances  and  judge  if 
this  is  not  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  troubled  with  anxiety  symptoms 
and  the  organic  consequences  of  func- 
tional disturbances.  In  these  cases, 
the  psychiatric  picture  develops  not 
from  blindness,  but  rather  from  the 
consequences  of  renouncing  it  as  a 
hysterical  crutch  through  life. 

It  is  gratifying  to  one  who  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  both  the  blind 
and  in  personality  work  to  observe 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  problem  of  emo- 
tional adjustment  of  the  blind  in  our 
educational  institutions  and  vocation- 
al and  adult  agencies.  However,  it  is 
quite  important  for  those  who  are  so 
interested  to  recognize  the  difficulties 
that  are  inherent  in  the  problem  with 
which  they  struggle.  Even  in  spite  of 
the  very  best  that  the  best  of  us  can 
do,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  healthy  adjust- 
ment for  the  blind.  Instead,  there  are 
two  main  types  of  maladjustment: 
One  furnishes  an  egocentric  state  of 
security  for  the  bHnd  individual;  the 
other  furnishes  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  Society  and  their  personality  work- 
ers and  a  more  active  and  useful  life 
for  the  blind. 


RESIGNATION  TRIUMPHANT 

MISS  IRENE  E.  JONES 
Home  Teacher,  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sightless,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Along    the    path    that    climbs    Life's  The  sun,  with  soft  caressing,  warms 

mountain  peak  my  cheek 

I  wander  slow,  with  feet  that  grope  But   paints    for    me   no    gorgeous- 

their  way;  colored  day. 
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The  darkness   clings  as  though  with      These    soul    desires    throughout    the 


years  denied 
I  question  why  and  beat  with  brok' 

en  wings 
Against  the  prison  bars  like  one  who 

tried 
To  thwart  God's  will  in  great  and 

little  things. 

Then  words  of  comfort,  spoken  from 
afar: 
"God  gives  each  one  his  place  and 
thou  has  thine; 
He  gives  each  clod  a  task,  each  shin' 
ing  star, 
An4  who  art  thou  to  question  the 
design?" 

So,  content,  I  grope  the  upward  trail. 
Not    submissive    to    my    fate    but 
strong ; 

To   find   a  respite  from   a  world   of      With  faith  and  courage  I  shall  never 
strife,  quail 

And,  in  the  service  of  my  hands,  Beneath  the  lash  or  twisting,  tor' 

take  pride.  turing  thong. 

I  long  to  know  what  mothers  know  of  I  know  not  yet  what  part  I  have  to 

pain,  bear. 

The  joy  to  answer  tiny  arms  that  Perhaps    a   minor   chord   within   a 

reach  hymn, 

For  mine:  beside  my  knee  a  heart  to  A  little  word  in  universal  prayer, 

train  A  fleeting  smile  on  features  gray 

A  lisping  voice,  a  baby  prayer  to  and  grim. 

teach.  ' 

As  I,  created,  am  a  living  part 

Of  God's  great  plan  to  create  Life 
anew 


frightened  hand 
I  might  reach  out  and  push  aside 

the  shades  of  night, 
Let  in  the  day,  and  liberated,  stand 
Within   the    glories    of    life-giving 

light. 

For,  in  the  darkness,   Life  is  incom- 
plete, 
A  time  for  deep  forgetfulness  and 
sleep ; 
The  day  means  action  for  eager  hands 
and  feet, 
Full-filled    with     blessed     toil — no 
time  to  weep. 

I  yearn  to  have  my  part  in  building 
Life, 
A   home    where    Love    returns    at 
eventide 


But,  God  be  thanked,  I  have  a  life  to 
share, 
A   heart   to   beat   in   unison   with 
Man, 
And  bring  to  ultimate  peace  the  hu-      A  soul  that  sings  and  still  can  humbly 


man  heart, 
I   ache  to  grow  a  life  as  my   life 
grew. 


To  be  a  tiny  part  of  God's  great 
plan. 
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EMBOSSED    BOOKS,    TALKING    BOOK    RECORDS 

AND  TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

—FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  CULTURAL 

WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

MARTIN  A.  ROBERTS 

Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  affording 
me  an  opportunity  for  greeting  you 
here  as  fellowworkers  for  the  bHnd. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  it;  that  I  shall  take  you 
into  our  confidence  and  speak  quite 
frankly  of  the  various  problems  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  for  books  for 
the  adult  blind.  I  am  positive  that  a 
mutual  exchange  cannot  help  but 
prove  beneficial,  not  only  to  us  who 
are  responsible  for  providing  the 
books,  but  to  you  also  who  observe 
their  use. 

It  may  very  well  be  supererogatory 
for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  workers 
for  the  blind  to  the  place  of  books  in 
their  work;  but,  at  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing much  that  is  already  familiar,  I 
should  like  to  bring  together  a  num- 
ber of  points  which,  separately  ig- 
nored, may  together  prove  of  use. 
The  agency  which  I  represent,  the 
Federal  project  for  providing  books 
for  the  adult  blind,  is  just  as  anxious 
as  you  may  be  that  its  efforts  advance 
the  welfare — in  the  widest  sense — of 
the  blind;  that  it  foster  sources  of 
spiritual  strength  and  personal  happi- 
ness; and  that  as  far  as  possible  it  as- 
sist in  promoting  economic  independ- 
ence, good  citi2,enship  and  a  genuine 
culture;  and  the  formation  of  those 
qualities  and  states  of  mind  without 
which  none  of  these  is  possible.  In 
our  objectives,  you  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment; and  it  is  in  order  that  we  may 
cooperate  in  the  means  that  I  address 
you. 


Let  me  recall  to  you  very  briefly 
something  of  the  history  of  the  Feder- 
al appropriation  for  books  for  the 
adult  blind.  Since  approximately  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  literary 
requirements  of  the  youthful  bHnd  of 
the  country  in  its  educational  institu- 
tions had  been  cared  for  by  means  of 
the  appropriations  and  gifts  establish- 
ing the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  For  the  adult  blind,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  for  those  (the 
majority)  blinded  in  adult  life,  there 
was  no  such  provision. 

By  1930  the  various  agencies  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  had  done  their 
work  so  well  that  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
about  20,000  adult  bHnd  persons  able 
to  read  embossed  types.  To  supply 
them  there  were  some  fifteen  libraries, 
all,  however,  concentrated  in  the 
North  and  particularly  the  Northeast, 
whose  combined  collections  amounted 
to  less  than  150,000  volumes,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  were  in  obsolete  or 
obsolescent  types.  It  is  a  matter  for 
surprise,  therefore,  and  shows  how 
genuine  was  the  demand  for  reading 
matter,  that  the  circulation  of  these 
libraries  amounted-  to  nearly  300,000 
volumes  a  year  for  readers  whose 
number  was  probably  less  than  10,000. 

It  was  apparent  that,  if  the  adult 
blind  were  to  be  provided  with  litera- 
ture in  a  measure  as  generous  as  that 
with  which  the  public  libraries  were 
serving  the  sighted,  additional  re- 
sources would  be  necessary.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  government  was 
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determined  upon  in  which  the  Ameri' 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  joined.  Thus  the  Federal  project 
came  into  being.  On  March  3,  1931, 
Congress  authori2;ed  an  annual  ap' 
pi'opriation  of  $100,000,  to  be  ex' 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Li' 
brarian  of  Congress  "to  provide  books 
for  the  adult  blind  residents  of  the 
LJnited  States."  The  Librarian  was 
also  authori2;ed  to  "arrange  with  such 
libraries  as  he  might  judge  appropri- 
ate to  serve  as  local  or  regional  cen- 
ters for  the  circulation  of  such  books." 
This  sum  was  later  increased  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  talking  book 
records,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  there 
is  authori2;ed  per  annum  $100,000  for 
embossed  books,  and  $175,000  for 
talking  books. 

Now,  after  eight  years  of  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation,  there  are,  in  place 
of  the  fifteen  libraries  of  1930, 
twenty-seven  full-time  libraries  for  the 
blind  from  Watertown  to  Honolulu, 
each  serving  an  area  sufficiently  re- 
stricted to  assure  efficiency.  Into  each 
of  these  libraries  have  been  placed, 
during  these  eight  years,  almost  iden- 
tical collections  of  books  totaling  more 
than  350,000  volumes  of  embossed 
books,  and  containers  comprising 
365,000  Talking  Book  records — rep- 
resenting in  all  some  2,000  titles.  The 
number  of  readers,  approximately 
10,000  in  1930,  has  grown  to  27,000, 
and  the  circulation  from  300,000  to 
nearly  800,000  volumes  and  contain- 
ers a  year. 

Perhaps  I  should  amplify  somewhat 
the  separate  categories  which  I  have 
combined  for  the  sake  of  these  in- 
clusive figures.  I  will  start  with  the 
Braille  activity. 

Our  earliest  purchases  in  Braille 
were  in  grade  11/2-  Since  November, 
1932,  when  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type  was 
published,  the  standard  type  used  in 
books  published  for  us  has  been 
grade  2.   We  have,  from  time  to  time, 


however,  distributed  books  in  grade 
ll/'2,  and  many  of  the  libraries  have 
asked  us,  and  secured,  single  copies  of 
publications  in  this  grade.  Thus,  a 
total  of  1,300  titles  in  Braille  have 
been  generally  distributed,  while  a 
large  number  of  additional  titles  have 
been  given  a  more  restricted  distribu- 
tion. These  1,300  titles  form  by 
themselves  a  very  imposing  library, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  offering  to  the  seeker,  whether  of 
diversion  or  of  information,  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store.  And  this  library 
is  duplicated  in  some  twenty-six  ceu' 
ters  throughout  the  country — in  itself 
an  achievement  in  economy  and  effi- 
ciency which  could  only  have  obtained 
through  a  project  as  national  in  pur' 
pose  as  this. 

The  selection  of  these  books  has 
been  made  upon  as  wide  a  basis  as 
possible.  Consideration  has  been  giv- 
en to  all  tastes  and  all  needs.  The 
librarians  for  the  blind,  the  experts  of 
our  own  staff  and  in  other  branches 
of  the  Governmental  service,  have  all 
been  consulted,  nor  have  we  failed  to 
secure  and  to  benefit  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  readers  themselves.  On 
several  occasions,  we  have  canvassed 
large  groups  of  readers  with  a  request 
for  suggestions  of  titles,  and  the  re 
suits  have  been  most  happy  in  the 
variety  and  at  the  same  time  the  in' 
telligence  shown  in  the  response.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Congress  made  no 
restrictions  upon  the  books  which 
were  to  be  provided;  this  was  most 
fortunate  and  wise.  It  was  felt  that 
books  for  the  adult  blind  would  be  the 
counterpart  of  those  selected  for  the 
sighted — diversified  in  subject  and  in- 
terest, catholic  in  variety,  and  calcu- 
lated to  meet  all  needs  and  tastes. 
The  movement  to  make  literature 
available  to  the  blind  falls,  therefore, 
into  the  great  American  public  li' 
brary  tradition. 

This,  of  course,  constituted  a  very 
real    program.     Of    recent    years, 
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however,  we  have  considered  whether 
there  might  not  be  carried  on  within 
the  general  scheme  a  more  special 
program  for  meeting  more  specialized 
needs.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  blind 
lawyers  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
blind  law  students,  constituting  a 
group  particularly  in  need  of  a  pro' 
fessional  literature,  yet  particularly 
devoid  of  it.  A  beginning  has  there- 
fore been  made  with  legal  textbooks; 
copies  of  thirteen  important  titles  rec- 
ommended by  the  faculty  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  been  placed  in  ten  of  the 
distributing  libraries  (one  for  each  of 
the  ten  Federal  Judicial  Circuits) ,  and 
ten  of  these  titles  in  twenty  law  school 
libraries.  This  has  been  costly,  but  the 
response  evoked  justifies  it.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  too  ambitious  to 
carry  on  more  than  one  program  of 
the  kind  at  a  time,  but  we  have  at 
least  worked  out  a  method  for  future 
similar  operations  in  other  speciali2,ed 
fields. 

So  much  for  Braille  for  the  present. 
I  shall,  however,  with  your  permis- 
sion, return  to  this  category  later 
when  speaking  of  problems  which 
need  attention. 

In  Moon  type  we  have  from  year 
to  year  supplied  the  libraries  with 
copies  of  about  twenty  titles,  prior  to 
this  year  almost  invariably  supplied 
by  the  Moon  Society  of  London.  Now 
that  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
is  able  to  make  plates  for  embossing 
in  Moon,  there  is  an  additional  source 
available  to  us  and,  in  consequence, 
somewhat  greater  freedom  in  the  se- 
lection of  titles.  Moon  readers  still 
constitute  thirteen  out  of  each  100  of 
all  embossed  book  readers  in  the  li- 
braries— a  not  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion. It  would  be  interesting,  but  it 
has  yet  not  been  found  possible,  to 
determine  whether  this  group  is  in- 
creasing or  whether  it  remains  (as 
seems  more  likely)  numerically  steady. 


In  Talking  Books  has  occurred,  of 
course,  the  principal  innovation  in 
reading  for  the  blind  since  Louis 
Braille  in  1829  gave  the  Braille  cell 
its  essential  perfection.  There  were, 
at  the  last  count,  12,203  blind  readers 
in  our  libraries  who  would  not  be 
reading  at  all  were  it  not  for  this  most 
humane  application  of  Edison's  mira- 
cle. Their  gratitude  is  represented  to 
us  daily  in  the  letters  which  we  re- 
ceive from  them;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  "inside  story''  has  not  yet 
been  told,  and  is  probably  known  rath- 
er to  the  home  visitors  to  the  blind 
than  to  their  librarians.  I  very  much 
wish  that  some  day  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Talking  Book  on 
case  work  with  the  blind  might  be 
collected  and  set  forth  by  one  of  your 
number. 

Of  course,  the  Talking  Book  records 
are  expensive  (a  book  of  the  size  of 
R.AFAEL  Sabatini's  Captain  Blood 
costs  approximately  $2,600  in  an  edi- 
tion of  125  copies).  The  appropria- 
tion permits  the  distribution  of  ap- 
proximately seventy  books  of  similar 
size  a  year,  and  it  has  been  available 
in  its  present  amount  for  only  two 
years.  In  consequence,  the  number  of 
books  available,  though  large  when 
reckoned  in  number  of  containers 
(36,000)  is  still  small  when  counted 
by  titles  (280),  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction has  not  been  sufficiently  rapid 
to  keep  pace  with  the  more  voracious 
readers.  This  has  given  rise  to  some 
dissatisfaction  on  their  part;  they 
must  remember,  however,  that  the 
Talking  Book  library  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy (no  librarian  would  expect  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  all  tastes  with  a  col- 
lection of  280  books),  but  this  is  a  sit- 
uation which  time  will  remedy.  The 
same  remedial  influence  is  already 
operating  with  respect  to  other  prob- 
lems which  have  in  the  past  hindered 
our  production — matters  of  copyright, 
commercial     bidding,     etc.       Recent 
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legislation  will  aid  in  remedying  cer- 
tain of  these  problems. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  on  De- 
cember  31st  last,  12,203  readers  in 
the  libraries  who  would  not  be  read- 
ing at  all  were  it  not  for  the  Talking 
Book.  I  might  add  that  there  are  in 
addition  about  4,000  readers  of  em- 
bossed books  who  also  make  use  of 
the  records,  making  a  total  of  16,83  3 
Talking  Book  readers.  This  large  num- 
ber has  been  made  possible,  of  course, 
through  the  distribution  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  machines  manufactured  for 
us  under  the  expert  supervision  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
with  funds  (now  amounting  to 
$869,000)  allotted  by  President 
Roosevelt  from  the  Emergency  ReHef 
appropriations,  and  distributed  to  the 
individual  readers  at  the  cost  of  the 
states.  (It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  the  manufacturing  of  these 
machines  has  served  as  a  most  re- 
markable proving  ground  for  the 
adaptation  of  blind  reHef  labor  to 
industrial  processes,  some  forty  of  a 
total  of  125  employees  in  this  project 
being  blind;  but  that  is  a  separate 
story) . 

As  to  the  Talking  Book  records 
themselves:  they  may  be  expected  to 
improve  constantly — in  expertness  of 
recording,  in  lightness,  durability,  va- 
riety; and  to  conquer  one  by  one  the 
numerous  technical  difficulties  which 
still  remain.  We  have  already  seen 
the  drama,  now  recorded  by  aid  of 
casts  of  players,  become  one  of  the 
most,  instead  of  the  least,  read  class- 
es of  literature.  Similar  developments 
may  be  expected  in  other  lines.  In 
the  progress  which  such  developments 
will  hasten,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Print- 
ing House  may  be  expected  to  be  both 
ardent  coadjutors  and  eager  rivals; 
certainly  we  have  received  from  both 
organizations  a  splendid  and  enthusi- 
astic cooperation.  A  number  of  the 
Governmental  Talking  Book  machines 


are  almost  ready  for  distribution  to 
the  schools,  and,  in  consequence,  we 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Ellis'  Talking  Book 
program,  for  which  he  has  so  careful- 
ly and  thoroughly  equipped  the  Print- 
ing House,  in  full  swing. 

So  much  for  the  several  categories 
of  the  Federal  contribution.  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  go  on,  however, 
without  calling  to  your  attention  that 
it  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The 
nation  does,  indeed,  supply  the  books, 
the  records,  and  the  machines,  and  it 
defrays  the  postal  charges  upon  them. 
This-  is  a  large  burden,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  borne  by  the  nation  makes 
the  service  possible.  But  the  service 
would  not  be  effected  were  it  not  for 
the  essential  and  loyal  contribution  of 
the  local  governments — the  libraries 
which  house  and  care  for  the  books 
and  which  form  the  real  link  between 
the  readers  and  literature,  and  the 
state  commissions  and  other  agencies 
which  have  accepted  responsibility  for 
placing  and  servicing  the  machines. 
I  am  under  no  misapprehension  as  to 
the  part  which  these  play  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  fully  realise  that  the 
thanks  of  the  blind  must  be  justly  di- 
vided between  the  national  and  the 
local  governments. 

And  now,  if  'I  may,  I  should  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  some  of  our 
problems.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  dimension  of  the  Braille 
page,  height  of  the  dot,  etc. — the  most 
important  of  these  have,  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  your  and  similar  as- 
sociations, been  already  settled,  or  can 
easily  be  so.  I  am  rather  concerned 
with  the  more  weighty  question  of 
how  to  make  this  whole  literary  serv- 
ice to  the  blind  more  useful;  how  to 
relate  it  more  closely  to  a  program 
into  which  you  as  workers  with  the 
blind  may  enter. 

I  reali2,e  that  not  all  the  Hind  can 
be  expected  to  be  avid  readers;  so  are 
not  all  the  sighted.    Indeed,  granting 
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that  there  is  a  bHnd  population  of  ap- 
proximately 120,000,  the  proportion 
registered  as  readers  is  just  about  the 
same  (23  per  cent)  as  that  of  cities  of 
a  comparable  sighted  population.  I 
realise,  too,  that  this  figure  (23  per 
cent)  must  be  reckoned  high  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the 
blind  is  over  60  years,  double  that  of 
the  general  population.  I  reali2;e  still 
further  that  the  figure  would  be  even 
higher  if  it  included  those  blind  read' 
ers  (a  relatively  large  proportion) 
who  are  satisfied  with  magazines  and 
do  not  use  libraries,  and  those,  be- 
sides, who  use  other  libraries  than  the 
Federal  depositories. 

Even  so,  I  believe  that  the  propor- 
tion could  be,  should  be,  higher; 
should  be,  if  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cost  involved.  There  are 
in  the  regional  libraries  only  14,556 
readers  of  embossed  books.  For  these 
is  expended  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $100,000.  The  average  annual  cost 
per  reader  is  in  consequence  high — 
about  2 1/2  times  as  high  as  the  highest 
per  capita  cost  of  public  library  serv- 
ice to  the  sighted  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  of  mailing  the 
books,  and  the  cost  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  storage  and  service. 
The  whole  is  not  inconsiderable. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  per  capita  cost  be 
reduced,  and  the  service  at  the  same 
time  extended — by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers. 

And  I  believe  the  number  can  be 
increased.  I  have  attempted  to  miake 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  country  who  are  the 
potential  recipients  of  this  service. 
From  the  most  recent  data  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  (the  survey  under- 
taken by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health)  it  appears  that  the  group  of 
blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  70  is  approximately  67,000  per- 
sons, half  of  the  total  blind  popula- 


tion. The  average  age  of  this  group 
is  about  50,  instead  of  60  which  is  the 
average  age  of  the  total;  approximate- 
ly 20  per  cent  of  them  are  40  years 
old  and  younger,  and  about  40  per 
cent  are  50  years  old  and  younger. 
When  those  who  are  incapacitated 
from  reading  for  other  reasons  than 
blindness  are  eliminated,  there  remain 
about  50,000  persons  who  are  poten- 
tial readers.  This  number  is  the 
terminus  ad  quern;  the  terminus  a  quo 
is  the  present  reading  public  of 
27,000,  leaving  an  unserved  number 
of  about  23,000. 

Is  it  possible  to  reach  these?  I 
partly  look  to  you  for  an  answer. 
That  there  will  always  be  those  who 
do  not  immediately  respond  to  books 
goes  without  saying.  But  books  can 
be  made  to  serve  very  many  interests, 
and  the  man  who  may  not  be  interest- 
ed in  history  or  the  essay  may  have  a 
very  real  passion  for  birds,  or  music, 
or  amateur  radio,  or  for  a  thousand 
and  one  other  things  for  which  books 
will  prove  of  use.  It  is  also  true  that, 
not  only  for  the  occupation  of  leisure, 
but  for  the  very  serious  business  of 
making  a  livelihood,  books  can  be  no 
less  than  essential.  We  have  distrib- 
uted a  number  of  works  intended  for 
such  a  use,  and  will,  if  the  occasion 
offers,  provide  more.  The  age  at 
which  blindness  is  too  often  incurred 
(the  average  is  approximately  37 
years)  is  one  which  leaves  the  afflicted 
with  a  full  measure  of  ability,  and 
usually  of  responsibility.  If  books  can 
help  him  to  use  these  abilities  and 
discharge  these  responsibilities,  or  if 
books  can  assist  you  to  help  him,  they 
should  certainly  be  made  to  do  so. 

The  older  members  of  the  group 
which  I  have  defined,  those  who  can- 
not read  an  embossed  print,  will  no 
doubt  be  given  an  opportunity  soon- 
er or  later  to  use  the  Talking  Book. 
At  present,  the  single  reason  most 
frequently  given  by  readers  who  re- 
linquish their  Talking  Book  machines 
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is  that  they  ''haven't  time."  This  I 
interpret  to  mean  that  other  interests 
are  stronger.  But  as  the  Talking  Book 
Hhrary  becomes  enlarged  and  diversi' 
fied,  so  as  to  appeal  to  more  classes  of 
readers,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  will  be  fewer  such  cases. 

A  word  as  to  Braille :  From  the  turn 
of  the  century  until  1932  the  crying 
need  was  for  a  uniform  type.  Your 
Association  was  represented  at  the 
conference  at  which  the  present  grade 
2  was  adopted,  and  shares  in  the  credit 
and  responsibility  for  its  adoption. 
Immediately  upon  the  report  of  the 
Committees,  we  made  grade  2  the 
standard  for  our  purchases  in  Braille, 
purchases  in  grade  IV2  being  the  ex' 
ceptions.  It  is  with  some  anxiety, 
therefore,  that  we  perceive  that  the 
readers  of  the  more  highly  contracted 
grade  still  number  but  8,000.  I  should 
like  to  be  informed  on  this  situation. 

Finally,  a  word  more  as  to  the  sc 
lection  of  books:  When  the  Federal 
project  was  first  set  up  it  was  hoped 
that  the  selection  of  titles  would  be 
by  the  cooperation  between  our  Proj' 
ect  and  the  librarians  of  the  blind  and 
other  workers  with  the  blind.  At  our 
request  committees  were  formed,  but 
their  reports  were  not  regularly  re 
ceived,  and  we  had  to  work  out  grad' 
ually  other  methods  for  making  the 
selection.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
some  of  these.  The  recommendations 
of  the  A.L.A.'s  Book-of-the-Minute 
Committee  we  find  most  useful,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  librarians.  By 
direct  appeal,  annually,  to  many  thou- 
sands of  blind  readers,  we  attempt  to 
find  what  they  themselves  want.  This 
gives  us  a  basis.  For  the  actual  dis' 
crimination  as  between  books,  we  have 
at  hand  the  assistance  of  the  experts 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  staff;  but 
we  are  never  loath  to  appeal  to  others. 

From  time  to  time  we  learn  of  a 
branch  of  endeavor  for  the  blind 
which  might  benefit  from  a  profes' 
sional  literature.    I  have  already  re 


ferred  to  one  such  instance,  that  of 
the  law.  We  are  in  hope  later  on  to 
extend  our  endeavors  in  the  special' 
i2;ed  fields  to  those  of  the  social  sci' 
ences,  pure  sciences,  nature  studies, 
art,  etc. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  in' 
stances  within  your  experience  of  ac' 
tivities  which  should  be  represented. 
Doubtless  some  of  them  can  be  met 
by  singlc'copy  books  provided  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  Braille  transcrib' 
ing  units,  or  a  similar  agency,  but 
many  are  no  doubt  indicative  of  a 
much^wider  potentiality.  We  should 
like  to  know  of  these.  In  particular 
we  should  be  interested  to  obtain  a 
concensus  of  your  opinions  recom' 
mending  to  our  notice  books  which 
you  deem  of  value. 

For  the  "general  reader"  it  is  more 
easy  to  provide.  Our  seven-year  cata' 
logue  of  Braille  books  lists  much  in 
history,  biography  and  the  novel.  We 
hope  to  emboss  this  catalogue  in 
parts,  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 
circulable  and  thus  give  publicity  to, 
and  more  widely  disseminate,  the 
books  themselves.  But  I  suspect  that 
there  are  many  books  which  our  cata' 
logues  do  not  contain  which  would  be 
of  use  to  those  readers  whom  we  do 
not  as  yet  have. 

I  should  like  to  emphasi2,e  in  closing, 
as  I  did. in  beginning,  that  the  Federal 
project  for  providing  books  for  the 
adult  blind  is  essentially  one  agency 
among  many  in  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind;  that  its  interests  and 
objectives  must  be  essentially  the  same 
as  yours;  that  if  we  can  assist  in  for' 
warding  your  work  we  can  but  wel' 
come  the  opportunity,  and  similarly, 
we  shall  welcome  your  cooperation 
toward  making  ours  more  effective. 


Read  by  Alan  T.  Hunt, 

Assistant  Manager 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  CAROL.  I.  ALDERSON 

Senior  Blind  Section  Librarian,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,   Calif. 
Chairman,  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


The  papers  of  this  morning's  ses' 
sion  fall,  whether  by  design  or  chance, 
into  a  pattern.  Production,  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  any  economy,  is  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Roberts,  under 
whose  intelligent  and  responsive  di- 
rection the  Library  of  Congress  Proj- 
ect, Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  has  so 
ably  served  the  reading  needs  of  the 
blind  of  the  United  States.  Consump- 
tion, another  factor  in  this  pattern, 
will  be  presented  in  all  its  variety  and 
scope  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Riddell  in 
her  discussion  of  the  reading  interests 
of  the  blind.  In  this  scheme  I  repre- 
sent the  link  between  the  two  forces 
— distribution.  I  speak  then  for  the 
middleman,  the  retailer  of  embossed 
and  Talking  Books,  the  librarian  for 
the  blind. 

My  figure  of  speech,  drawn  from 
the  realm  of  a  purportedly  cut-throat 
economics,  cannot  be  carried  further, 
however,  for  all  three  of  us  have  a 
real  community  of  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  service  to  blind  readers, 
and  that  community  is  further  em- 
phasized by  our  work  together  on  the 
American  Library  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Work  with  the  Blind.  This 
morning  I  shall  describe  for  you  one 
of  the  projects  in  which  that  Commit- 
tee is  engaged,  the  compiling  of  a 
Handhoo\  on  Library  V^or\  with  the 
BUnd,  which  we  hope  will  prove  of 
definite  service  to  all  those  engaged 
in  this  type  of  library  work,  and  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  working 
with  and  for  the  blind  in  other  fields. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  our 
work  on  the  Handhoo\,  however,  I 
think  the  relationship  between  the  li- 
brarian for  the  blind  and  her  reading 
public  should  be  remarked.   This  type 


of  library  work,  more  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted — and  I 
have  worked  in  other  library  fields — 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  We  librarians  for  the 
blind  not  only  try  to  provide  reading 
materials  requested  by  our  readers, 
but  we  try  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  borrowers  through  their  corres- 
pondence. The  relationship  thus  es- 
tablished is  a  close  one,  and  each  bor- 
rower becomes  to  the  librarian  an  in- 
dividual, with  his  own  likes  and  dis- 
hkes.  We  often  hear  of  his  successes 
and  his  misfortunes  and  become,  in 
some  degree,  participants  in  his  life. 
For  example,  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  California  State  Library  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  a  foreign-born  reader 
who  had  been  studying  to  take  the  ex- 
amination for  citizenship.  He  proud- 
ly announced  that  he  had  just  passed 
his  examination  successfully  and  was 
now  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  His  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  help  the  library  had  given 
him  naturally  pleased  us  as  librarians, 
while  his  success  in  the  examination 
delighted  us  as  friends. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  li- 
brarians in  this  field  when  I  say  that 
we  not  only  count  our  readers  as  ac- 
tive borrowers  but  as  active  friends. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  misundertandings  may  not  arise, 
for  in  those  fields  in  which  communi- 
cation is  carried  on  wholly  or  largely 
by  the  written  word,  ambiguities  and 
complete  failures  to  communicate  are 
not  unknown.  Often  in  our  writing 
we  reveal  things  we  did  not  intend, 
and  fail  to  say  the  things  we  meant. 
No  doubt,  every  one  present  has  ex- 
perienced   such   phenomena    both    as 
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reader  and  as  writer.  The  misunder- 
standings between  the  hbrarian  and 
the  bhnd  reader  are,  however,  rela' 
tively  few,  and  the  relationship  is 
usually  a  pleasant  one  of  understand' 
ing  and  service. 

In  addition  may  I  say  that  I  know 
of  no  borrowing  clientele  which  is  as 
conscientious  as  ours.  Just  as  the 
readers  trust  us  to  give  them  the  best 
service  within  our  powers,  so  we  trust 
them  to  return  the  books  in  good  con' 
dition.  And  our  trust  is  not  misplaced. 
No  library  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  charges  fines  for  overdue  books, 
and  very  few  find  it  necessary  to 
penali2;e  for  mutilation  of  books.  This 
situation  can  exist  only  as  long  as 
trust  is  well-founded,  as  I  sincerely 
believe  it  always  will  be. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand 
the  usefulness  of  the  forthcoming 
Handhoo\  on  Library  'WorX  with  the 
Blind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
some  of  the  typical  tasks  undertaken 
in  a  library  for  the  blind.  Of  first 
importance  is  the  exchange  of  books. 
In  almost  all  these  libraries  whenever 
a  book  is  returned  by  a  borrower 
another  is  automatically  sent  in  its 
place.  The  magnitude  of  this  task  is 
apparent  in  the  circulation  reports  of 
any  large  library  for  the  blind;  for 
example,  in  the  California  State  Li- 
brary approximately  3,264  book  ex- 
changes are  made  each  month.  In  a 
large  public  library  such  a  monthly 
circulation  would  not  be  startling,  but 
in  a  library  for  the  blind  it  is  a  large 
figure,  since  it  covers  a  kind  of  refer- 
ence and  readers'  advisory  service,  as 
well  as  the  simple  filling  of  requests. 
Further  complicating  this  task,  about 
a  third  of  the  3,264  exchanges  are 
Talking  Books.  With  a  collection  of 
only  246  different  Talking  Book  titles, 
and  with  approximately  600  borrow- 
ers clamoring  for  them,  the  difficulties 
involved  in  these  exchanges  are  ob- 
vious. In  addition,  each  box  of  Talk- 
ing Book  records  when  it  is  returned 


by  a  borrower  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined for  missing  or  damaged  rec- 
ords before  it  can  be  sent  out  again. 

Another  typical  task  is  dealing  with 
correspondence.  In  the  California 
State  Library  eighty  postal  cards  and 
seventy  letters  are  received  in  an  aver- 
age week,  many  of  which  require 
answers  and  all  of  which  demand 
careful  attention  and  discrimination 
in  interpretation.  Roughly,  a  half  of 
this  correspondence  will  consist  of  in- 
dividual requests  and  lists  of  books 
desired.  These,  together  with  re- 
quests for  Talking  Book  machines,  can 
be  >5uickly  dealt  with.  But  the  re- 
mainder of  the  letters  and  cards  usual- 
ly dem.ands  much  more  attention.  It 
was  to  these  that  I  referred  when 
earlier  I  spoke  of  the  reference  service 
which  our  libraries  must  provide.  The 
requests  range  from  the  trivial  to  the 
tragic.  We  are  asked  in  one  letter 
to  lend  our  influence  to  an  entirely 
logical  but  impractical  spelling  re- 
form in  which  all  the  wKs  in  the 
English  language  will  become  hw's,  so 
that  which  and  who  would  be  spelled 
hwich  and  hwo.  In  another  letter  we 
will  be  urgently  requested  to  provide 
a  cure  for  the  profound  apathy  of  a 
newly  blind  adult.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes fall  requests  for  prices  of  writ- 
ing appliances,  for  descriptions  of  the 
various  embossed  types,  for  reading 
lists  of  books  available  on  specific 
subjects,  or  for  help  in  writing  a 
speech. 

A  typical  task  which  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  librarian  interested  in  her  bor- 
rowers is  the  daily  selection  of  titles 
to  be  sent  to  those  readers  who  rely 
upon  her  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
books  they  will  enjoy.  Naturally, 
there  must  be  some  criteria  in  select- 
ing books  for  a  borrower.  What 
seems  interesting  to  the  librarian  may 
be  dull  for  the  reader;  therefore,  she 
must  select  for  him  not  according  to 
her  own  reading  interests  but  accord- 
ins  to  his.    Her  aids  in  this  task  are 
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the  record  of  what  he  has  read  in  the 
past,  and  his  correspondence  which 
may  tell  what  type  of  books  he  has 
enjoyed.  There  is  no  greater  satis' 
faction  to  a  librarian  for  the  blind 
than  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  bor^ 
rower,  whether  an  insatiable  reader  of 
mystery  stories  or  a  student  of  his' 
tory,  showing  that  he  has  been  pleased 
with  her  selections. 

The  tasks  I  have  enumerated  are 
typical  of  nearly  all  libraries  for  the 
blmd,  but  they  are  by  no  means  all 
of  the  duties  for  which  many  of  us 
are  responsible.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  cataloging  and  processing  of  em' 
bossed  books  and  Talking  Books  as 
typical  tasks,  as  in  some  libraries 
those  duties  are  undertaken  by  other 
departments.  Such  work,  however, 
wherever  it  is  done,  is  primarily  the 
concern  of  the  books  for  the  blind 
department,  since  cataloging  and  pro- 
cessing of  books  for  the  blind  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  for  ink' 
print  books.  The  catalog  card  will  be 
much  briefer,  as  bibliographic  notes 
and  supernumerary  subject  heading 
are  unnecessary  when  the  card  cata- 
log  is  to  be  used  only  by  the  librarian. 
Besides  the  author  card,  a  title  card 
and  one  or  two  subject  cards  are 
usually  considered  adequate.  The 
processing  for  circulation  of  books  for 
the  blind  may  be  abbreviated  as  a 
book  pocket  is  not  essential,  and  a 
classification  number  need  not  be 
used,  although  many  libraries  for  the 
blind  find  it  desirable  to  classify. 
There  are  only  two  steps  necessary — 
imposing  a  mark  of  ownership  in  each 
book,  and  giving  each  a  number  dif' 
ferentiating  it  from  all  other  volumes 
in  the  collection. 

Of  the  twentyseven  depository  li' 
braries  receiving  books  and  Talking 
Books  through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, four  also  distribute  Talking 
Book  machines.  This  process  involves: 
sending  out  application  and  agreement 
forms,    checking    signed    agreements 


and  forwarding  a  copy  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  sending  machines  to  ap' 
proved  applicants,  notifying  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  of  machines  shipped 
and  of  any  changes  in  address,  replac- 
ing defective  parts,  recalling  machines 
not  in  use,  notifying  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  returned  machines,  and  fil- 
ing the  multifarious  blanks,  forms  and 
correspondence.  When  a  distributing 
agency  has  over  five  hundred  ma- 
chines in  the  field,  the  vast  amount  of 
paper  work  entailed  is  evident. 

I  have  sketched  some  of  the  tasks 
of  a  library  for  the  blind  so  that  you 
may  understand  what  is  implied  when 
I  speak  of  the  routines  employed  by 
these  libraries.  A  systematic  scheme 
for  carrying  out  each  of  the  tasks 
mentioned  must  be  established  if  the 
library  is  to  be  efficient  and  give  good 
service.  Libraries  for  the  seeing  have 
long  ago  established  the  superiority  of 
certain  routines  in  their  field,  and 
these  are  taught  in  all  library  schools. 
Standardization  has  been  the  result  of 
the  study  of  the  various  techniques, 
the  most  efficient  being  finally  adopt- 
ed by  the  group  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, one  can  cite  the  adoption  of 
Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards  by 
a  majority  of  libraries  for  the  seeing, 
the  use  of  the  Dewey  or  Library  of 
Congress  classification  systems,  the 
use  of  Library  of  Congress  subject 
headings  and  rules  for  filing  a  dic- 
tionary catalog.  In  these  practices, 
and  in  many  others,  libraries  for  the 
seeing  have  worked  together  for  the 
improvem.ent  of  their  service.  The 
library  for  the  blind,  however,  has 
problems  peculiar  to  itself.  In  so  far 
as  the  type  of  service  and  the  mode  of 
service  differ  from  those  of  the  public 
library,  the  standardized  techniques — - 
the  routines  of  the  public  library — 
will  not  apply. 

Since  libraries  for  the  blind  were 
first  organized,  the  librarian  in  charge 
of  each  library  has  had  to  rely  on  her 
own  intelligence  to  work  out  routines, 
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or  else  she  has  had  to  adopt  those  of 
a  neighboring  Hbrary.  We  have  each 
made  our  own  mistakes,  and  each  has 
corrected  her  mistakes  in  her  own 
way.  Our  only  help  is  the  annual  dis' 
cussion  of  problems  and  techniques  at 
the  American  Library  Association 
Round'table  on  Work  with  the 
Blind.  These  discussions  have  been  of 
real  profit  only  to  those  few  librarians 
who  have  attended,  although  a  brief 
account  of  the  points  covered  at  these 
meetings  is  published  in  the  American 
Library  Association  Proceedings  each 
year.  One  can  thus  find  statements 
of  the  problems  in  library  work  with 
the  blind,  but  one  can  nowhere  find 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  practices 
and  routines  followed  by  the  various 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

What  we  need  then  is  some  means 
of  comparing  our  routines  with  those 
of  other  libraries  in  our  field,  and  of 
estimating  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  various  possible  ways  of  doing  the 
necessary  tasks.  All  of  us  want  to  give 
better,  more  efficient  service  to  our 
public,  and  the  lack  of  a  definitive 
survey  of  the  methods  actually  in  use 
is  a  manifest  handicap. 

Not  only  do  we  who  are  now  en' 
gaged  in  this  work  need  a  measuring 
stick  by  which  to  judge  our  routines, 
but  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  take  our  places  need  a  book  in 
which  all  the  available  facts  about  this 
work  are  recorded.  A  student  in  li- 
brarianship  may  thoroughly  train 
herself  in  cataloging,  classification, 
reference  work,  and  administration, 
but  what  can  she  study  to  become  a 
librarian  for  the  blind?  She  can  learn 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blind' 
ness,  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  blind,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  the  blind  by  reading 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  Harry  Best  (Macmib 
Ian,  1934).  She  can  learn  about  the 
history  of  education  of  the  blind  in 


Dr.  R.  S.  French's  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller  (American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  1932).  What  of  the 
Blind  edited  by  Helga  Lende  (Amer' 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1938) 
will  provide  her  with  information  on 
the  education,  the  psychology,  the 
social  adjustment,  and  the  recreation 
of  the  blind.  She  can  acquire  a  work' 
ing  knowledge  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  by  studying  the  Directory  of  Ac- 
tivities for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  compiled  by  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Wilcox  and  Helga 
Lende  (2nd  edition,  American  Fouu' 
dajtion  for  the  Blind,  1938).  There 
are  many  other  excellent  sources  about 
all  aspects  of  work  with  the  blind  ex' 
cept  library  work,  by  which  I  mean 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  duties 
involved — cataloging  books,  circulat' 
ing  books,  giving  reference  aid,  and 
so  on.  There  is  one  little  book  which 
I  should  not  fail  to  mention,  since  it 
is  thus  far  the  first  and  last  step  to- 
ward an  independent  presentation  of 
library  work  with  the  blind.  I  mean 
Mary  C.  Chamberlain's  Library 
Wor^  with  the  Blind,  a  seven'page 
pamphlet  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1915  and  re' 
vised  in  1930.  Miss  Chamberlain's 
book  will  give  the  recruit  to  this  field 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  library 
problems  peculiar  to  it,  but  still  she 
will  not  know  of  the  various  routines 
possible  in  discharging  effectively  the 
duties  of  librarian  for  the  bHnd. 

A  plan  for  writing  a  book  of  the 
sort  needed  was  first  considered  by 
Mrs.  Martha  K.  Stark,  Acting 
Branch  Librarian  of  Wolfner  Memo' 
rial  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  She  writes,  ""In  the  first 
three  years  that  I  was  Chairman  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  there  were 
innumerable  questions  sent  me  for 
answer  by  the  A.L.A.  of  the  type  that 
would  be  covered  well  in  any  good 
handbook  on  work  with  the  blind  .  .  . 
When  the  A.  L.  A.   wrote  me  that 
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there  was  some  money  in  an  old  fund 
.  .  .  that  was  the  first  project  that 
came  to  my  mind;  so  I  wrote  each  of 
the  Committee  members  to  see  how 
they  would  feel  about  it  .  .  .  We  be' 
gan  to  send  out  letters  and  to  draft 
the  tentative  outline  which  I  present' 
ed  to  the  Round'table  as  a  whole,  at 
the  Kansas  City  Conference  in  1938." 

Mrs.  Stark  turned  this  work  over 
to  me  in  the  fall  of  1938,  when  I  be 
came  Chairman  of  the  American  Li' 
brary  Association  Committee  on 
Work  with  the  Blind.  After  reading 
the  many  letters  from  librarians  to 
whom  Mrs.  Stark  had  sent  the  out' 
line,  the  variety  of  routines  employed 
by  the  different  libraries  became  still 
more  apparent. 

Now  that  a  tentative  outline  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee  and 
by  those  attending  the  Kansas  City 
Conference  in  1938,  the  next  step 
was  to  "decide  how  the  writing  of  the 
book  was  to  be  handled.  Three  dif' 
ferent  methods  of  approach  were  pos' 
sible.  First,  the  book  might  be  written 
as  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  vari' 
ous  aspects  of  library  work  with  the 
blind,  with  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
difference  between  our  work  and  that 
of  librarians  for  the  seeing  public.  A 
book  of  this  sort  would,  however,  be 
of  little  value  to  librarians,  since  it 
would  contain  the  type  of  material 
with  which  we  are  all  very  familiar. 

Another  possible  method  of  presen' 
tation  would  be  an  historical  discus' 
sion  of  the  development  of  libraries 
for  the  blind;  this  would,  of  course, 
be  a  real  contribution  to  literature 
about  the  blind  and  about  libraries, 
but  still  it  is  not  what  is  most  needed 
at  present.  What  we  wanted  to  pro' 
duce  was  a  working  tool  for  librarians, 
a  handbook  of  library  work  with  the 
blind,  with  all  that  the  word  "hand' 
book"  implies. 

The  Committee  finally  agreed  with 
me  on  a  new  approach,  one  which 
would  be  as  securely  rooted  in  fact  as 


the  historical  survey  would  have  been, 
and  yet  one  which  would  provide  real 
assistance  to  librarians.  We  would, 
in  the  text,  discuss  at  length  the  vari' 
ous  techniques  and  routines  actually 
in  use  in  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  at' 
tempting  to  evaluate  the  relative  effi' 
ciency  of  the  different  practices. 

If  the  book,  then,  was  to  be  a  fac' 
tual  exposition  of  the  details  of  our 
work,  we  had  first  to  know  how  each 
of  the  libraries  carried  out  its  vari' 
ous  tasks.  To  provide  us  with  this  in' 
formation,  a  lengthy  questionnaire 
was  compiled,  mimeographed,  and  sent 
to  each  of  the  librarians  of  the  twenty 
seven  libraries  receiving  material 
through  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
to  six  other  large  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  These  librarians  were 
asked  to  submit  samples  of  their  cata' 
log  cards,  application  cards,  labels, 
and  other  forms,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  their 
methods  of  carrying  out  their  tasks. 
All  librarians  to  whom  the  question' 
naire  was  sent  responded  quickly  and 
generously,  and  many  of  them  wrote 
kind  letters  of  encouragement,  offer' 
ing  further  assistance  should  we  need 
it. 

Of  the  samples,  an  exhibit  has  been 
compiled  which  shows  more  clearly 
than  words  could  express  the  single' 
ness  of  purpose  of  librarians  for  the 
blind,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
clear  the  variety  of  possible  methods 
of  achieving  that  purpose. 

I  have  sketched  for  you  the  history 
of  the  Handhoo\  and  given  some  idea 
of  the  method  which  is  being  em- 
ployed in  compiling  it.  The  Com- 
mittee is  now  engaged  in  assembling 
and  interpreting  the  mass  of  material 
it  has  collected  and  hopes  to  have  the 
work  finished  within  a  year.  Those 
of  you  who  are  interested  may  have 
a  copy  of  the  final  outline  of  the 
work — the  outline  to  be  submitted  to 
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the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association — if  you  will 
see  me  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

The  immediate  value  of  a  well- 
written  and  accurately  documented 
handbook  on  library  work  with  the 
blind  would  be  to  give  librarians  in 
this  field  a  means  of  comparing  their 
routines  with  those  used  in  other 
libraries  for  the  blind.  If  it  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  to  suggest  the 
relative  importance  and  effectiveness 
of  the  various  necessary  routines,  it 
will  have  been  a  worth-while  project, 
since  we  often  find  ourselves  over- 
complicating some  one  phase  of  our 
work  to  the  detriment  of  other  phases. 
For  instance,  our  system  of  charging 
books  may  be  quite  involved  in  order 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  sending 
a  title   twice   to  the  same   borrower. 


and  in  the  same  library  we  may  over- 
look the  need  for  a  simple  subject 
catalog  which  would  save  us  hours 
of  time  in  selecting  books  for  bor- 
rowers who  are  interested  in  very 
limited  subject  fields.  If  we  can  judge 
each  of  our  routines  according  to  its 
true  value  to  us  and  to  our  borrowers, 
we  may  find  that  we  will  need  to  give 
more  time  to  reference  aid  and 
readers'  advisory  service. 

As  I  have  said,  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  help  the 
librarian,  but  we  also  hope  it  will  be 
a  reliable  source  of  information  for 
anyone  wanting  to  learn  about  our 
work.  The  ultimate  and  most  im- 
portant purpose  of  the  book  is  to  im 
prove  library  service  to  the  blind 
readers  of  the  United  States. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  READING  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  MARGARET  RIDDELL 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Member,  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


When  I  was  a  child  one  of  my 
favorite  stories  was  about  a  certain 
king  who  seized  upon  all  the  corn 
in  his  country  and  stored  it  away  in 
a  strong  granary.  A  swarm  of  locusts 
saw  where  the  grain  had  been  stored, 
and  after  circling  and  bu2;2,ing  about 
for  many  days,  they  finally  found  a 
crevice  just  large  enough  for  one 
locust  to  pass  through  at  a  time.  So 
one  locust  went  in  and  carried  away 
a  grain  of  corn;  then  another  locust 
went  in  and  carried  away  a  grain  of 
corn;  then  another  locust  went  in  and 
carried  away  a  grain  of  corn;  then 
another  locust  went  in  and  carried 
away  a  grain  of  corn.  And,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  story  could  go 
on  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year: 
then    another    locust    went    in    and 


carried  away  a  grain  of  corn. 

And  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
pretty  much  that  way  about  this  sur- 
vey. ■  Talking  about  it  could  go  on 
day  after  day,  and  I  fear  that  if  I 
were  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
this  survey  of  reading  interests  of  the 
blind,  those  details  would  be  like  the 
locusts  which  went  on  and  on  and  on 
and  on.  To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe, 
it  will  be  wiser  for  me  to  but  briefly 
indicate  some  of  the  preliminary  steps 
involved  than  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  forming  of  the  question- 
naire, the  methodology  of  tabulating, 
the  exact  sources  of  comparative 
statistics  and  the  finer  points  of  the 
outcomes.  So,  if  I  seem  to  slip  over 
certain  points  with  undue  haste,  or 
to  make  unauthenticated  statements, 
please  feel  free  to  discuss  this  matter 
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with  me.  It  may  be  that  your  queries 
can  be  answered  by  the  information 
which  we  have  available.  However, 
this  study  is  still  in  a  formative  stage, 
and  if  satisfaction  is  not  forthcoming, 
we  will  be  delighted  to  act  upon  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  you  may 
offer. 

We  have  known  that  reading  is  the 
chief  leisurc'time  activity  of  the  blind, 
to  whom  so  many  other  doors  of 
entertainment  are  closed.  We  have 
known,  in  a  general  way,  whether  the 
books  provided  for  the  blind  and 
available  in  the  regional  libraries  are 
read.  We  have  not  known  whether 
these  books  are  the  books  the  blind 
want  to  read.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  attempting,  and  I  believe 
conscientiously  attempting,  to  provide 
the  blind  with  satisfactory  literature, 
with  no  objective  information  at  hand 
as  to  what  their  interests  in  the  matter 
are.  This  study  endeavors  not  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  are  the 
reading  interests  of  the  blind?"  but  to 
uncover  the  trends  of  reading  interest 
indicated  by  a  certain  group  of  the 
reading  blind  in  this  country. 

In  February  of  this  year,  2,419 
questionnaires,  in  both  Braille  and 
ink  print,  were  sent  to  the  individuals 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Braille 
Edition  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  We 
requested  that  the  Braille  copy  be 
carefully  studied,  that  the  ink  copy 
be  filled  out,  perhaps  by  a  sighted 
friend,  and  returned  to  us.  One 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixtytwo 
questionnaires  were  returned  to  us, 
more  than  52  per  cent,  and  of  those, 
1,250,  more  than  51  per  cent,  were 
sufficiently  complete  and  legible  to  be 
tabulated. 

Naturally,  we  received  many 
humorous  answers  to  some  of  our 
questions,  and  information  relating  to 
other  matters  than  reading  interests 
which  was  very  interesting  to  us.  To 
our  query  in  regard  to  marital  status 
we  received  the  weirdest  answers  of 


all:  "fair";  "none,  but  still  hoping"; 
"5  feet,  6  inches";  "happily";  and  the 
prize  of  all,  from  one  aged  64,  "fair 
maiden."  We  recommend  that  this 
question  be  phrased  in  some  other 
manner  in  any  future  surveys.  We 
have  a  questionnaire  from  a  man  who 
says,  "I'm  the  guy  that  had  the  first 
copy,  right  off  the  press,  of  Gone 
with  the  Wind."  We  have  a 
questionnaire  from  a  man  with  aca^ 
demic  degrees  from  Austrian  and 
French  universities;  also  one  from  a 
m.an  who  listed  under  degrees 
"W3GZJ,"  which  might  be  most  any 
thing  but  which  we  decided  must  be 
his  amateur  radio  station  number. 
And  we  have  several  questionnaires 
completely  and  carefully  typed  by 
blind  persons  who  told  us  that  they 
were  the  only  persons  in  their  respec' 
tive  homes  who  could  either  read  or 
write,  so  it  had  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  the  ink  questionnaire 
filled  out  for  us,  but  that  they  had 
wanted  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
study  we  were  making. 

But  engrossing  as  the  individuals 
concerned  in  this  survey  have  been  to 
those  of  us  on  the  staff,  it  has  been 
the  entire  group  in  which  we  have 
been  the  most  interested.  That  group 
is  not  representative  of  the  general 
bhnd  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  nearly  as  the  characteristics  of  that 
population  can  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  altogether  inadequate 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Census. 
In  point  of  education,  for  instance, 
the  1920  Census  indicated  that  only 
4/10  of  one  per  cent  had  attended 
college  or  university,  whereas  27  per 
cent  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  those 
responding  to  the  questionnaire  have 
attended  college  or  university,  and  of 
the  192  individuals  having  graduated, 
thirty-two  hold  doctor's  degrees.  In 
point  of  employment,  about  one-third 
of  the  questionnaire  group  are  em' 
ployed,  which  proportion  coincides 
closely   with    the   percentage   of   the 
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1920  Census;  however,  the  depression 
which  has  effected  the  employment 
of  the  sighted  so  drastically  may  be 
assumed  to  have  effected  in  like  man' 
ner  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  blind  em' 
ployed  at  present  is  likely  much  lower 
than  one-third.  In  addition,  the  pro' 
portion  of  young  people  is  much 
higher  than  among  the  general 
blind  population,  about  one'third  be- 
ing  under  30,  and  only  slightly  over 
one-fourth  being  over  50,  whereas  the 
1920  Census  reported  only  one'fourth 
under  35,  and  more  than  one'half 
over  55  years  of  age. 

Holding  in  mind  this  fact,  then, 
that  the  group  concerned  in  this  sur- 
vey is  superior  in  point  of  education 
and  employment  status,  and  a  younger 
group  in  point  of  age  than  the  gen- 
eral blind  population  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  read- 
ing being  done  by  the  group. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  reading. 
Only  8  per  cent  told  us  they  had  not 
read  a  single  book  during  the  six 
months  prior  to  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire, whereas  nearly  one'third 
had  read  between  ten  and  twenty- 
five  books,  and  almost  as  many  had 
read  from  one  to  nine  books. 

What  were  the  books  they  had 
been  reading?  You  will  be  interested, 
I  know,  in  the  titles  of  the  ten  most 
popular  books  read  and  enjoyed  by 
this  group: 

Gone  with  the  Wind;  Magnificent 
Obsession;  The  Citadel;  Jane  Eyre; 
Green  Light;  7s[orth  to  the  Orient; 
Men  Against  Death;  Lost  Horizon; 
Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage;  and 
Mutiny   on  the  Bounty. 

The  first  three — Gone  with  the 
Wind,  Magnificent  Obsession,  The 
Citadel — are  best  sellers  of  long  stand- 
ing and  have  been  in  the  public  eye 
also  in  connection  with  moving  pic- 
ture versions.  Only  two  of  the  ten 
books  are  non-fiction,  J^orth  to  the 
Orient  and  Men  Against  Death,  both 


of  which  move  rapidly  and  almost  like 
fiction,  and  neither  of  which  lays  any 
claim  to  scholarly  solidarity. 

Maga2;ine  reading,  being  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  classify,  is  not  quite 
so  revealing  as  the  reading  of  books. 
However,  since  this  is  naturally  a 
ma2,agine-reading  group,  it  may  be  to 
the  point  to  at  least  indicate  the  most 
popular  periodicals.  In  Braille,  ex- 
cluding The  Reader's  Digest,  are  The 
Matilda  Tjiegler,  'Wee\ly  7\[ews,  Our 
Special,  and  The  Christian  Record. 
In  ink  print  (and  more  than  188  ink- 
print  magazines  are  followed  regu- 
larly) are:  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  American,  Time,  Good 
House\eeping,  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  At  least  three  of  these  five 
are  primarily  story  maga2;ines,  whereas 
one  of  them,  and  that  appearing  third 
on  the  list,  concerns  itself  with  cur' 
rent  events. 

This  phase  of  the  survey,  then, 
would  indicate  that  these  blind  people 
are  reading;  it  would  indicate  that 
they  are  reading  popular  current  fic- 
tion, and  non-fiction  to  a  lesser  extent, 
and  then  only  of  a  very  readable,  non- 
scholarly  nature;  it  would  indicate 
that  even  in  their  maga2;ine  reading 
they  are  primarily  interested  in  enter- 
tainment and  matters  of  current  im- 
portance. 

The  next  item  is  what  the  blind, 
according  to  their  own  profession, 
want  to  read.  In  addition  to  a  direct 
request  for  titles,  three  check  lists 
of  authors  and  two  of  subjects  were 
provided  in  order  to  secure  this  in- 
formation from   the  questionnaire. 

The  modern  fiction  authors  of 
chief  interest  to  the  blind  participat- 
ing in  this  study  are:  Booth  Tark- 
iNGTON,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
Zane  Grey,  Pearl  Buck,  and  Edna 
Ferder.  Two  of  these  are  writers 
of  cheerful  stories,  one  of  adventure, 
one  of  romance,  and  only  one  a  writer 
of  novels  with  social  or  poHtical 
significance.    The  influence  of  age  in 
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this  regard  is  not  very  marked,  but 
definite  variation  of  choice  appears 
with  variation  in  education,  the  higher 
educational  levels  preferring  the  better 
fiction  writers,  and  vice  versa.  Just 
one  illustration  of  this:  Zane  Grey 
ranks  first  with  those  having  elemen' 
tary  education  only,  third  with  those 
in  the  high  school  group,  and  eleventh 
with  those  having  college  training. 

The  modern  non'fiction  authors  of 
chief  interest  to  the  blind  reached 
in  this  survey  are:  Edgar  Guest, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Walter  Lippman,  and  RicH' 
ard  Halliburton.  Three  of  these 
are  literary  writers,  one  a  writer  of 
popular  sociology,  the  other  a  writer 
of  adventurous  travel.  Little  interest 
is  shown  in  scholarly  non'fiction.  The 
younger  age  levels  lean  toward  the 
more  literary  authors,  while  there  is 
a  slight  tendency  toward  a  more 
scholarly  selection  in  the  higher  edu- 
cational levels,  but  this  is  not  marked. 

Among  the  classic  standard  authors, 
Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dickens, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  William 
Shakespeare,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  are  of  first  interest.  The  story 
telling  authors  rank  first,  the  only  in- 
fluence  of  age  being  an  increased  in- 
terest  in  the  Holy  Bible  with  advanc' 
ing  age,  and  the  only  definite  educa- 
tional  influence  being  a  lessened  in- 
terest in  American  authors  with  in- 
creased education.  This  group  of 
authors,  which  included  writers  of 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  is 
checked  much  more  prolifically  than 
is  either  of  the  two  other  groups.  This 
might  mean  that  it  is  the  group  of 
first  interest,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  classic  standard  authors  do 
not  appear  high  on  the  list  of  books 
which  the  blind  are  reading  and  en- 
joying, it  would  seem  that  a  better 
interpretation  might  be  that  it  indi- 
cates the  authors  the  blind  are  the 
more   familiar  with — the   authors 


which  have  been  provided  for  them 
to  read. 

The  general  subjects  of  chief  in- 
terest to  the  blind  are:  personalities, 
history,  government,  health  and  hy- 
giene, and  places.  A  strong  interest 
in  drama  and  music  is  shown  among 
the  younger  group,  while  those  over 
fifty  years  of  age  evince  more  interest 
in  religion  than  do  the  others.  The 
interest  in  psychology  increases  with 
increased  educational  opportunities 
and  the  interest  in  religion  decreases. 
Employment  status  seems  to  have 
little  influence  on  this  aspect  of 
choice,  though  the  interest  in  psychol- 
ogy is  much  stronger  among  those  em- 
ployed than  among  those  unemployed 
or  retired. 

The  more  specific  subjects  of  chief 
interest  are:  keeping  up  with  current 
events,  which  was  checked  by  nearly 
three- fourths  of  the  entire  group;  im- 
proving your  conversation;  getting 
along  with  people;  being  more  self- 
confident;  and  accomplishing  more  in 
your  work.  This  interest  is  pretty 
consistent,  neither  age,  education,  nor 
employmicnt  status  having  very  much 
influence  on  it. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the 
most  interesting  replies  were  received 
in  answer  to  the  question  concerning 
the  specific  titles  the  blind  would  like 
to  have  made  available.  A  hit-or- 
miss  question  of  this  type,  with  1,250 
people  responding,  is  apt  to  get  1,250 
different  replies  with  little  or  no  dup- 
lication; but  we  risked  it  and  the  re- 
sponse was  rather  ama2;ing.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  group  want  to 
read  Gone  with  the  Wind,  and  most 
of  them  want  it  in  Talking  Book 
form.  Rebecca  is  second  on  this  list, 
the  preference  being  for  Braille;  and 
The  Citadel  is  third,  the  preference 
being  for  Talking  Book.  Alone,  by 
Richard  Byrd,  is  the  first  non-fiction 
book  on  the  list  and  appears  fourth, 
the  demand  being  for  a  Braille  edition. 
The  Yearling;  All  This  and  Heaven 
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Too;  Listeyi!  The  Wmd;  Mv  Son,  M^) 
Son;  a  dictionary;  and  With  Malice 
Toward  Some  complete  the  first  ten 
appearing  on  this  Hst.  Note  that  all 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dictionary,  are  of  very  current  inter' 
est,  and  that  only  three,  ranking 
fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  non- 
fiction,  not  one  of  which,  again  ex- 
cepting that  ready  reference  tool  the 
dictionary,  is  scholarly  in  character. 
Note  also  that  some  of  these  are  al- 
ready available,  either  in  Braille  or 
Talking  Book  form,  two  of  them. 
Gone  with  the  Wind  and  The 
Citadel,  appearing  on  the  list  of  the 
books  most  read  and  most  enjoyed 
by  the  group.  Does  this  not  perhaps 
constitute  a  challenge  to  libraries  and 
other  distributing  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning the  books  available? 

We  have  discovered  a  lot  of  things 
about  this  group  of  blind  people,  and 
a  lot  of  interesting  things.  We  have 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  more 
than  51  per  cent  of  them  have  Talk- 
ing Book  machines;  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  blind  are  about  even- 
ly divided  on  this  Talking  Book  vs. 
Braille  problem,  requesting  298  titles 
in  Braille  and  263  in  Talking  Book 
form,  many  people  listing  some  books 
for  Braille  and  others  for  Talking 
Book  on  the  same  list.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  although  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  group  definitely  prefer 
Braille  grade  2  for  their  personal  read- 
ing, nearly  13  per  cent  still  prefer 
Braille  grade  1^/^.  We  have  dis- 
covered the  blind  are  using  the 
libraries,  only  forty  individuals  stating 
that  they  do  not  use  any  library  at 
all;  and  we  have  discovered,  too,  that 
they  like  their  libraries  and  their 
library  service,  their  chief  criticisms 
being  that:  the  service  is  sometimes 
too  slow,  especially  where  they  must 
return  their  books  before  getting  new 
ones;  that  lists  are  lost;  and,  oh  woe- 
ful cry,  that  the  book  supply  is  inade- 


quate and  antiquated.  But  these  facts 
verge  on  the  details  which  I  am  trying 
to  avoid,  for  it  is  in  the  general  trends 
that  we  are  chiefly  interested,  and  in 
the  significance  those  trends  have  for 
our  policies  in  book  selection  for  the 
bhnd. 

And  what  general  trends  may  be 
summarized  from  the  information 
gathered  in  this  survey  of  a  superior 
group  of  the  blind?  These  people  are 
chiefly  interested  in  reading  stories, 
whether  they  be  stories  based  on  fact 
such  as  we  find  in  the  books  of  read- 
abje  non-fiction  (to  use  a  librarian's 
phrase)  or  stories  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture of  a  purely  imaginary  type. 
They  are  interested  in  books  of  cur- 
rent interest  and  in  books  on  current 
topics.  They  are  interested  in  them- 
selves and  how  to  improve  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  world  in  which  they 
live. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of  all 
this?  Well,  for  just  one  application: 
only  one-third  of  all  the  books 
Brailled  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
during  the  period  1931-1938  has  been 
fiction;  and  when  a  superior  group 
indicates  such  an  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  fiction,  and  in  the  lighter 
forras  of  fiction,  would  it  not  be 
logical  to  suppose  that  the  general 
blind  population's  interest  would  be 
much  greater  in  this  field?  Reference 
to  the  library  circulation  figures  of 
the  public  libraries  of  this  country 
shows  that  two-thirds  of  their  total 
circulation  is  fiction,  just  twice  the 
proportion  of  fiction  provided  for  the 
blind  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
And  yet.  Social  Life  in  Greece  from 
Homer  to  Menander  by  Mahaffy, 
already  in  Braille,  is  now  proposed  as 
a  Talking  Book  and  bids  have  been 
taken  on  it;  Man  the  Un\nown,  by 
Carrel,  has  already  been  done  both 
in  Braille  and  Talking  Book.  Not 
that  these  are  not  estimable  titles;  in- 
deed they  are,  but  the  duplication  at 
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a  time  when  so  many  current  titles 
are  in  demand  does  seem  questionable. 

And  again,  in  the  field  of  non-fic 
tion:  there  has  been  a  very  fine 
emphasis  on  biography  in  the  books  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  an  emphasis 
which  the  results  of  this  survey  would 
indicate  should  be  continued;  but  this 
emphasis  has  been  very  nearly 
equalled  by  that  laid  on  Hterature, 
and  this  last,  it  would  seem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  survey,  is  a  bit  over' 
done.  Economics  and  sociology,  the 
field  of  current  interest  in  which  the 
blind  even  more  than  the  sighted  are 
eager  to  keep  posted  through  books, 
lacking  newspaper  sources,  is  on  the 
same  level  as  science,  a  field  in  which 
little  or  no  interest  is  shown  in  our 
survey.  The  books  on  philosophy  and 
psychology,  which  would  include 
most  of  the  books  on  self'improve- 
ment,  have  constituted  only  II/2  P^r 
cent  of  the  books  Brailled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  that  is  a 
specific  subject  of  obvious  interest  to 
the  blind. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  lists 
which  have  come  to  the  American 
Printing  House  during  the  last  year 
have  shown  a  trend  toward  just  such 
changes  as  have  been  suggested:  more 
new  fiction  titles,  more  nou'fiction  of 
the  lively  sort,  more  books  of  current 
interest  which  will  give  to  the  blind 
a  ground  of  information  held  in  com' 
mon  with  their  sighted  friends. 

But  such  changes  are  not  altogether 
sufficient,  though  they  are  very  desir' 
able.  We  feel  that,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  results  of  this  survey 
indicate  the  need  for  more  surveys  of 


like  nature  which  will  give  us  some 
actual  facts  about  the  blind.  For  ex' 
ample,  we  find  that  the  conclusions 
based  on  our  survey  do  not  altogether 
coincide  with  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt's 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  survey  con' 
ducted  here  at  the  Braille  Institute 
Library,  the  only  other  study  avail' 
able  for  comparative  purposes.  This 
is  not  surprising  since  both  surveys 
are  decidedly  limited  in  scope,  but  it 
is  a  revelation  of  a  real  and  crying 
need  for  objective  verification,  not 
only  of  our  theories,  but  also  of  our 
surveys. 

This  questionnaire  study  was  but 
a  pioneer,  and  though  we  have 
earnestly  tried  to  be  scientific,  hke 
all  pioneers,  our  questionnaire  has  not 
always  had  the  right  approach.  We 
feel  that  it  has  been  too  broad  in  its 
scope,  for  each  question  could  have 
been  subdivided  into  a  questionnaire 
of  its  own,  but  the  temptation  to  find 
out  the  answers  to  some  questions 
which  have  been  puz2,ling  us  was  com' 
pletely  irresistible.  We  feel  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  responses  we  received 
better  phrasings  could  be  worked  out 
for  questions,  so  that  the  answers 
would  be  more  pointed  and  more  in' 
telligible.  We  feel  that  we  will  still 
be  working  virtually  in  the  dark  in 
supplying  literature  for  the  blind 
until  we  can  answer  the  question 
''What  are  the  reading  interests  of 
the  blind?"  with  some  degree  of  as' 
surance,  an  assurance  based  on  objec' 
tive,  accurate  figures  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  nature  than  those  we 
have  been  able  to  compile  and  present. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
TRANSCRIBING  ACTIVITIES 

MISS  ALICE  ROHRBACK 

Director  of  Braille,  American  Red  Cross,  and  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind, 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Braille  transcribing  has 
come  to  hold  a  unique  place  as  a 
service  to  the  blind.  To  the  libraries 
it  is  a  prime  factor  in  making  avaih 
able  books  which  will  not  be  press- 
Brailled.  To  individuals  and  small 
groups  it  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
transcription  of  material  especially  rc' 
quested;  and  to  the  many  students 
who  are  seeking  higher  education  it 
is  indispensible. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  num' 
ber  of  titles  placed  in  the  libraries  has 
steadily  increased,  both  as  to  single 
copies  and  those  made  in  duplicate. 
Some  of  these  have  been  press'Brailled 
in  grade  2 ;  but  the  demand  for  copies 
in  grade  II/2  is  so  urgent  that  they 
are  being  supplied  through  voluntary 
effort.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
hand-copied  books  are  those  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  available  to 
the  readers  of  Braille.  Furthermore, 
they  are  the  books  of  the  day — those 
which  are  read  and  discussed  by  the 
world  in  general.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  large  number  of  new  books 
now  in  the  hands  of  Braille  readers 
through  this  branch  of  volunteer 
service.  An  effort  is  made  to  place 
these  on  the  lists  suggested  for  tran- 
scription  in  order  that  the  Braille 
copies  may  appear  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  print  publications. 

In  subject  matter,  every  classifica- 
tion  is  represented  and  compares 
favorably  with  what  is  embossed  by 
the  printing  houses.  Hand'copied 
books  are  presented  to  an  increasing 
number  of  libraries  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  are  welcomed  at  all 


times.  Not  only  do  they  supplement 
the  press-Brailled  collections,  but  they 
are  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  en- 
couragement  of  adult  blind  people  to 
read,  because  they  are  embossed  only 
on  one  side  of  the  page.  They  form 
a  rioteworthy  part  of  many  Braille 
collections,  and  are  the  preference  of 
those  who  learn  to  read  Braille  in 
later  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  vol- 
unteers transcribe  books  which  are 
presented  to  libraries,  but  the  fact 
that  an  increasing  number  wish  to 
assist  individuals  and  groups  is  of 
outstanding  significance.  The  variety 
of  subject  matter  is  unlimited,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  poems  and 
prayers  to  cookbooks  and  other  forms 
of  instruction  for  the  homemaker,  as 
well  as  for  those  in  the  business  and 
professional  world. 

The  most  recently  developed  phase 
of  individual  service  is  the  transcrip- 
tion of  personal  letters  into  Braille 
for  the  deaf-blind.  The  privilege  of 
reading  their  own  letters  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  which  these  people  are 
deeply  grateful,  and  their  expressions 
of  appreciation  are  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  transcribers. 

Closely  allied  with  individual  work 
is  the  invaluable  service  given  to  stu- 
dents through  the  transcription  of 
textbooks.  On  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, books  are  being  put  into  Braille, 
not  only  for  those  who  seek  academic 
degrees,  but  also  to  assist  persons  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  business  and 
the  professions.  Material  on  law  has 
been  requested  by  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  ever  before,  while  books 
on      insurance,      science,      medicine, 
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languages,  and  every  other  known  sub' 
ject,  are  continually  being  added  to 
the  collections  of  texts  for  students. 

To  quote  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  1937-1938:  "More  than  half  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapters  engaged  in  this 
volunteer  service  have  participated  in 
giving  assistance  to  approximately  210 
students  in  69  colleges  and  universi' 
ties,  located  in  20.  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  More  than  150  other  indi- 
viduals in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  five  foreign 
countries,  have  also  received  the  bene- 
fit  of  this  service;  and  the  figures  to 
be  compiled  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  special  requests  which  have 
been  filled  by  Red  Cross  volunteers." 

Many  transcribers  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  work  exclusively  for  stu' 
dents  and  other  individuals,  because 
they  feel  that  they  are  helping  certain 
people  rather  than  readers  in  general. 
With  special  requests  becoming  more 
frequent  this  attitude  is  encouraging, 
as  it  enables  the  Red  Cross  to  supply 
the  most  urgent  needs. 

During  the  past  two  years,  every 
branch  of  the  Service  has  shown  con- 
siderable  progress.  According  to  the 
most  recent  available  figures,  841 
titles  consisting  of  2,901  volumes  were 
completed  and  presented  to  96  librar- 
ies, homes,  institutions,  and  individu- 
als. They  indicate  an  increase  of  198 
volumes  over  the  output  of  the  pre- 
vious corresponding  period.  They  do 
not  include  books  printed  from  paper 
and  metal  plates,  but  those  of  which 
only  single  copies  have  been  made. 

Books  transcribed  for  duplication 
are  done  on  plates  from  which  many 
copies  may  be  printed.  By  this 
method,  778  books  comprising  2,326 
volumes  have  been  made  available  and 
purchased  at  cost  by  libraries,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals.  At  the  present 
time,  duplication  is  carried  on  only  in 
the  East;  however,  an  effort  is  being 


made  to  encourage  its  development  in 
chapters  located  in  both  the  Mid- 
western and  Pacific  areas. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
1937-1938,  nineteen  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters were  active  in  the  field  of  book- 
binding, as  compared"  with  seventeen 
for  the  previous  year,  and  others  are 
contemplating  its  incorporation  into 
their  Braille  programs. 

So  well  defined  have  the  various 
phases  of  the  Service  become  in  sev- 
eral of  the  chapters  that  one  of  them 
now  offers  an  excellent  course  of 
training  in  duplicating  and  bookbind- 
ing. Certificates  of  proficiency  are 
awarded  to  those  volunteers  who  wish 
to  give  their  services  without  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  more  highly 
specialised  training  required  for 
Braille  transcribing. 

At  the  close  of  1936-1937,  214  Red 
Cross  chapters  were  engaged  in  this 
activity  while,  according  to  statistics 
for  the  following  year,  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  2  55  chapters.  During 
1938-1939  many  others  have  added  it 
to  their  volunteer  services,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  movement 
Vv'ill  go  steadily  forward. 

In  three  of  the  chapters  there  is 
considerable  interest  in  the  embossing 
of  pictures  and  illustrations.  These 
are  being  included  not  only  in  juvenile 
fiction,  but  also  in  books  of  a  scien- 
tific nature  for  the  use  of  students, 
where  they  contribute  greatly  to  the 
value  of  such  books. 

In  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  new 
students  for  the  course  in  Braille 
transcribing,  the  report  for  1937-1938 
shows  the  number  to  be  1,209,  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  434  certificates  awarded 
to  transcribers  of  both  grades  1^,4 
and  2.  Eight  proofreaders  of  grade 
II4  were  awarded  certificates,  while 
four  received  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion as  being  qualified  to  proofread 
grade  2.   Though  there  are  more  than 
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166  certified  proofreaders,  these  are 
not  all  active. 

In  transcribing,  duplicating,  and 
bookbinding,  with  their  allied  activi' 
ties,  records  indicate  steady  progress, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  of  further 
development  in -all  of  them. 

Two  conferences  on  Braille  were 
held  during  the  Annual  Red  Cross 
Conventions,  one  in  May,  1938  and 
the  other  in  April,  1939.  Among 
many  problems  were  the  following: 
How  to  Help  Blind  Children  in  the 
Schools  to  Help  Themselves  Through 
Reading;  How  to  Stimulate  and  En^ 
courage  the  Wider  Use  of  Braille 
Books;  The  Present  Standards  of 
Proofreading;  and  other  vital  ques' 
tions  which  cannot  be  mentioned  be' 
cause  of  limited  space.  Both  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  and  the 
Braillists  felt  that  the  programs  were 
inspirational  as  well  as  profitable. 

Among  the  changes  in  policy,  two 
are  significant.  Since  the  spring  of 
1938,  it  is  required  that  permission  be 
obtained  from  authors  and  publishers 
in  order  to  transcribe  books  into 
Braille  singly  by  hand.  This  has  al- 
ways been  done  for  books  which  are 
to  be  printed  in  multiple  copies;  but 
it  is  now  necessary  to  secure  such  per- 
mission for  the  transcription  of  even 
a  single  copy.  Furthermore,  this  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  through  the 
National  Office  only,  and  the  copy- 
right date,  together  with  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  location,  must  appear 


on  the  title  page  of  every  Braille 
volume. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Red 
Cross  discontinued  the  issuing  of  cer- 
tificates to  transcribers  and  proof- 
readers who  were  to  be  employed  on 
W.P.A.  Braille  projects.  This  was 
made  necessary  because  these  certifi- 
cates are  for  volunteers  only,  and  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  burden  imposed 
upon  a  small  office  staff  in  the  ex- 
amination and  reporting  of  an  over- 
whelming number  of  tests  and  manu- 
scripts. In  every  other  respect,  how- 
ever, the  Red  Cross  Braille  Service 
cooperates  with  these  projects  and 
gives  assistance  wherever  possible. 

Though  books  are  made  available 
to  the  blind  through  other  agencies, 
the  need  for  this  work  by  the  Red 
Cross  is  obvious.  It  has  given  invalu- 
able aid  to  sutdents,  individuals  and 
small  groups;  and  it  has  supplemented 
the  output  of  books  for  general  circu- 
lation by  the  presses.  Through  Red 
Cross  voluntary  effort  many  oppor- 
tunities are  opened  to  those  without 
sight,  with  no  financial  obligation 
either  to  readers  or  to  other  agencies. 
Braille  transcribing  has  become  of 
vital  importance  to  the  success  and 
welfar-e  of  many  blind  persons  and  it 
is  destined  to  hold  an  outstanding 
place  in  service  to  the  blind. 

Read  by  Mrs.  Alice  Busby, 

Chairman  of  Braille 

American  Red  Cross 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

FOR  THE 

1937-1939  BIENNIUM 


TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    CONVEN- 
TION ASSEMBLED: 

Your  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  provision  in  the  ConstitU' 
tion  of  this  Association: 

"Article  V,  Section  1 — There  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  sixteen 
Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its 
policies  and  operations  in  all  mat' 
ters  relating  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  formed.'' 

This  very  specific  and  inclusive 
provision  places  large  responsibility  on 
your  Board  of  Directors.  During  the 
biennium  under  report,  the  Board 
has  held  three  meetings,  which  have 
been  well  attended  by  the  members. 
At  these  meetings,  policies  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  have  been  fully  consider' 
ed.  Written  minutes  have  been  kept 
of  Board  meetings,  and  a  conscien' 
tious  effort  has  been  made  to  dis' 
charge  the  functions  and  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  Board  by  the  Con' 
stitution  and  ByLaws. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  accord' 
ance  with  By'Law  provision,  has  delc' 
gated  certain  authority  and  duties  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  This  Com' 
mittee  has  held  two  meetings  during 
the  biennium,  which  meetings  have 
been  duly  reported  to  the  Board. 


The  Toronto  Convention  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  directed  that  the  Presi' 
dent  of  the  Association  canvass  the 
membership  with  a  view  to  holding  a 
threc'day  institute  prior  to  the  Con' 
vention  for  the  benefit  of  beginners 
in  work  for  the  blind.  The  President 
sent  letters  to  the  entire  membership 
asking  how  many  favored  such  an  in' 
stitute.  Only  three  letters  were  re- 
ceived in  response.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  unwise  to  arrange  for  such  an 
institute. 

The  Toronto  Convention  also  au' 
thorized  the  Directors  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  seeking  the  incorpora' 
tion  of  this  Association.  After  care 
ful  consideration  of  this  possibility,  it 
has  been  decided,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  postpone  action  on  the  proposal  for 
incorporation. 

Nowhere  is  it  specified  in  the  Con' 
stitution  and  By'Laws  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  submit  a  biennial 
report  to  the  Association.  However, 
It  is  the  consensus  of  your  Board  that 
the  foregoing  brief  report  is  in  order. 
The  submission  of  this  report  by  your 
first  Board  of  Directors  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  setting  a  binding 
precedent  upon  succeeding  Boards. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  Ellis,  President 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BLIND  BEGGAR 

H.  R.  LATIMER 
Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  problem  of  the  bUnd  beggar 
has  been  present  with  Society  through-- 
out  the  ages  and  still  stubbornly  de- 
fies anything  approaching  complete 
solution.  I  am  reminded,  when  con- 
sidering the  reactions  which  many 
blind  mendicants  give  to  the  efforts 
of  social  workers  to  correct  this  evil, 
of  the  description  of  a  mule,  which 
runs  like  this:  If  you  let  a  mule 
alone,  he  will  walk  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour;  if  you  urge  him 
on,  he  will  walk  two  miles  an  hour; 
and  if  you  urge  him  vehemently,  he 
will  stop  stark  still  and  look  back  over 
his  shoulder  as  if  to  say,  ''What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Mendicancy,  like  the  balkiness  of 
the  mule,  becomes  more  defiant  under 
abuse.  The  white  population  of  our 
southern  states  is  no  more  successful 
in  handling  the  mule  than  the  average 
social  worker  is  in  his  dealings  with 
the  beggar — especially  with  the  blind 
beggar. 

Mr.  John  Faricy,  in  his  thesis  de- 
livered to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1930,  from  which  I  quote 
at  some  length  later,  says  on  this 
point : 

"The  beggar  has  a  strong  tradition- 
al background,  and  he  remains  an 
astounding  anachronism  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  today.'' 

Partly  because  of  the  bUnd  mendi- 
cant's total  handicap  and  partly  be- 
cause of  his  flamboyant  methods  of 
advertising  his  needs,  he  is  at  once 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  piti- 
able, and,  therefore,  the  most  success- 
ful, of  all  beggars. 

Accordingly,  the  public's  most  viv- 
id mental  picture  of,  as  well  as  its 
profoundest  sympathy  for,  blind  peo- 
ple is  derived  from  its  daily  observa- 
tion of  these  unhappy  social  failures. 


This  is  manifestly  unfair  to,  and  un- 
fortunate for,  the  normal,  self-respect- 
ing and  capable  blind  person  whose 
abilities,  aims,  and  efforts  are  primari- 
ly appraised  by  the  public  in  the  hght 
of  this  distorted  mental  concept  and 
ill-conceived  sympathy.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  surprising  that  the  resent- 
ment of  such  normal  blind  people 
should  focus  hotly  upon  the  blind 
beggar  as  the  real  impediment  in  the 
path  of  the  success  which  they  would 
otherwise  most  assuredly  attain.  It  is 
also  perhaps  no  less  surprising  that  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  for  the  young  blind  and  many 
executives  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  training  and  employing  blind 
adults  should  share  this  same  resent- 
ment and  blame  their  own  failures 
upon  the  contaminating  influence  of 
the  blind  beggar. 

Since  80  per  cent  of  all  blindness 
befalls  the  individual  after  he  is  of 
age  when  his  education  is  finished, 
his  habits  matured,  and  his  mode  of 
living  long  since  fixed,  he,  like  the 
sighted  public  of  which  he  was  so 
recently  a  member,  is  convinced  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  future  for  him 
but  begging.  Moreover,  this  conclu- 
sion, as  a  general  proposition,  is  diffi- 
cult to  disprove  when  we  reali2,e  that 
a  scant  25  per  cent  of  the  total  blind 
population  is  capable  even  of  partial 
self-support.  Thus,  it  has  long  been 
that  the  so-called  psychology  of  self- 
respect  and  self-support,  applicable 
only  to  this  small  percentage  of  blind 
people,  has  been  persistently  and  bru- 
tally applied  to  hundreds  of  blind  peo- 
ple whose  sole  maintenance  for  them- 
selves and  their  natural  dependents 
has  been,  until  recently,  almost  en- 
tirely and  universally  the  practice  of 
mendicancy. 
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Mr.  Faricy's  survey  of  blind  mendi' 
cancy  in  Pittsburgh  above  referred  to 
dealt  only  with  thirty  blind  mendi- 
cants, and  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
actual  number  of  blind  mendicants 
in  that  community  is  numerically  far 
below  the  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
blind  population  and  therefore,  actual' 
ly  less  than  the  employable  blind  peo- 
ple in  that  community.  There  is  need 
for  much  further  research  on  this 
point,  but  the  writer  strongly  suspects 
that  the  percentage  of  incurable  men- 
dicants is  much  smaller  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed  and  therefore  much  less 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

Now  that  blind  relief  laws  are  be- 
coming very  general,  they  should  be 
made  increasingly  more  rigid  in  their 
application.  This,  however,  is  still 
difficult  because  the  same  relief  laws 
fall  short  in  many  cases  of  the  real 
purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn. 
Before  making  specific  suggestions 
I  quote  Mr.  Faricy  at  considerable 
length : 

"Many  conditioning  factors  exist, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  which 
make  possible  the  prevalence  and 
perpetuation  of  beggary. 

''1.  Accidents.  Industrial  and 
others  which  result  in  loss  of  in- 
come, large  hospital  bills,  and  loss 
of  job  due  to  disability.  Workmen's 
Compensation  provisions  must  be 
more  adequate.  Gratuitous  facili- 
ties for  rehabilitation  and  placement 
should  be  provided. 

"■2.  Despair  and  Indigency  Fol- 
lowing Incapacitation.  Temporary 
relief  should  be  given.  Re-education 
should  stress  ideals  of  self-respect 
and  inspiration  of  achievement. 

"3.  Unwillingness  of  Employers 
to  Hire  Rehabilitated  WorJ^ers. 
Employers  must  be  shown  that  re- 
habilitated workers  are  capable  of 
filling  many  jobs.  Compensation 
laws  should  state  that  insurance 
carriers  are  responsible,  in  the  case 


of  a  second  injury,  to  the  extent  of 
the  second  injury  only. 

"4.  Child  Begging.  Children 
conditioned  in  beggary  often  ma- 
ture as  mendicants.  Ordinances 
against  child  begging  must  be  rigid- 
ly enforced,  and  children  should, 
if  necessary,  be  placed  in  homes. 

"5.  Attractive  Aspects  of  Beg- 
gary. Fascination  of  the  'game,' 
ready  money,  and  short  hours  are 
conducive  to  mendicancy.  The 
hopeless  task,  in  many  cases,  of 
stressing  the  unfavorable  and  anti- 
social aspects,  is  one  expedient. 
Another  is  coordinated  municipal 
campaigns  to  abolish  the  beggar 
from  the  streets. 

"6.  Unemployment.  Measures  to 
relieve  general  unemployment 
would  deter  many  from  embracing 
beggary.  Decrease  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  and  'layoff  in 
seasonal  occupations  would  be  of 
value.  Industries  should  attempt 
to  operate  evenly  throughout  the 
year.  Placement  bureaus  must  find 
jobs  for  rehabilitated  workers. 

"7.  Old  Age  and  Total  Disahili- 
tv.  Graduated  pensions  must  be 
provided  for  some  of  those  who 
cannot  be  rehabilitated.  Proper  ad- 
justment of  Workingmen's  Com- 
pensation provisions  will  take  care 
of  others.  Some  of  the  aged  should 
be  placed  with  their  children  or  in 
homes. 

"8.  Congenital  Handicaps.  Im- 
proved and  well-regulated  practice 
of  medicine  will  obviously  bring 
about  smaller  percentages  of  those 
born  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  crippled. 
Gratuitous  or  subsidi2,ed  special 
education  and  technical  training 
must  be  available  for  defectives. 

"9.  Traditional  Sanction.  The 
giving  public  should  be  convinced 
that  beggary  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  startling  anachronisms:  that 
numerous  references  to  mendicancy 
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in  history,  song,  and  literature, 
should  not  be  accepted  as  agents 
of  condonement;  that  what  has  been 
tolerated  in  the  past  should  not 
necessarily  be  tolerated  in  the  fu' 
ture. 

"10.  Observation  of  Other  Beg- 
gars. Since  'beggars  beget  beggars,' 
all  measures  which  abolish  mendi- 
cancy are  of  course  valuable.  Na- 
tionally  coordinated  municipal 
campaigns  against  beggary  consti' 
tute  at  present  the  most  practical 
measure. 

"ll.  Insufficient  Income  in  Wor^ 
for  the  Rehahihtated.  There  are 
several  expedients:  More  work,  in 
some  cases,  should  be  provided; 
wages  could,  perhaps,  be  subsidi2;ed 
by  state  or  community  chest  funds; 
the  cooperation  of  sighted  or  able- 
bodied  workers  might  possibly  pro- 
duce material  of  higher  quality; 
articles  manufactured  should  be 
those  for  which  there  exists  a  de- 
mand; or  workers  may  be  placed  in 
higher  paying  jobs. 

"■'ll.  Facility  in  Obtaining  Income 
from  Beggary.  This  factor  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  those  in  real 
need,  who,  intending  to  ask  only 
once  for  alms,  are  carried  away  by 
the  comparative  ease  of  obtaining 
donations,  and  become  chronic  beg- 
gars. Social  agencies  should  issue 
coupon  booklets  to  some  citi2,ens,  to 
all  policemen,  and  to  managers  of 
stores.  These  coupons  would  refer 
the  mendicant  to  the  nearest  social 
agency.  Facilities  for  temporary  re- 
lief during  hours  of  the  night  would 
deter  some  destitute  persons  from 
falling  into  beggary. 

''13.  Influence  of  Companions. 
The  readiest  advice  given  to  inca- 
pacitated workers  and  disabled  per- 
sons is  to  beg.  Stereotyped  associa- 
tions of  the  words  'blind  mendi- 
cants' and  'crippled  beggars'  con- 
stitute powerful  factors.    The  only 


remedy  is  that  remote  possibility, 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

"14.  Transiency  of  Beggars.  SpO' 
radic  civic  'crusades'  convince  the 
writer  that  beggary  resembles  an 
inflated  inner-tube — it  may  be  con- 
stricted at  one  point,  with  con- 
comitant dilation  at  others.  Na- 
tionally coordinated  municipal  cam- 
paigns would  block  nearly  all  ave- 
nues of  escape. 

"15.  Mental  Defects.  That  many 
beggars  are  mentally  defective  is 
undeniable.  There  are  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper  de- 
tection that  the  writer  hesitates  to 
make  recommendations. 

"16.  Leniency  of  the  Police.  As  a 
definite  part  of  police  training,  in- 
struction in  some  aspects  of  applied 
social  pathology  should  be  given. 
Police  must  be  shown  the  evils  of 
beggary,  the  alleviating  scope  of 
social  agencies,  and  the  possibilities 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

"17.  Vagueness  of  Ordinances. 
Ordinances  and  statutes  should  de- 
fine beggary  in  specific  descriptive 
wording.  Feigned  street  vending 
miist  be  properly  defined.  Mendi- 
cants should  not  be  grouped  with 
vagrants. 

"18.  Indiscriminate  Issuance  of 
Free  Peddlers'  Licenses.  Pertinent 
records  should  be  filed  of  appli- 
cants for  all  peddlers'  licenses.  Per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  status  of 
the  applicant  would,  in  many  cases, 
prove  desirable.  Prosecution  of 
those  without  licenses  and  of  feign- 
ing vendors  would  help  to  abolish 
beggary. 

"19.  Fascination  of  the  ^Game.' 
Many  beggars  become  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  mendicancy  and  crave 
its  uncertainty,  excitement,  and 
novelty.  The  sailor,  the  circusman, 
the  'railroader,'  all  suffer  hardships, 
but  what  may  dissuade  them  from 
enjoying  these  hardships? 
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"20.  Generosity  of  the  Public. 
The  public  can  be  dissuaded  from 
indiscriminate  giving  for  a  short 
time  only.  The  publicity  attendant 
upon  anti'begging  campaigns  causes 
this  temporary  attention. 

''21.  Inadequate  Social  Agencies. 
Less  generous  adjectives,  often  ap' 
plicable,  are  'inefficient,''  and  'dor' 
mant.'  Social  agencies  should  be 
fully  equipped  to  cope  with  their 
shares  of  begging  problems,  and 
must  be  directed  by  alert,  soundly 
trained  executives,  who  reali2;e  that 
'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a 
beggarless  city.' 

"22.  Indolence.  The  writer  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  much  'laziness' 
may  be  explained  by  improper 
glandular  secretions  and  by  present 
or  former  diseases.  Medical  care 
would,  in  many  cases,  restore  vi- 
tality. The  time-honored  prescrip- 
tion of  jail  sentences  at  hard  labor 
should,  however,  be  mentioned. 

"23.  Use  of  Liquor  and  Drugs. 
'Vices.'  So  many  comments  have 
been  made  in  this  category  through- 
out history,  that  the  writer  chooses 
the  novel  alternative  of  making 
none. 

"24.  Public  Lac\  of  Information 
Regarding  Beggary.  The  police, 
some  social  agencies,  ministers,  civ- 
ic associations,  slums,  and  public 
officials  are,  in  many  cases,  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  causes,  extent, 
and  prevention  of  beggary.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  source  of  wonder  that 
many  citizens — not  close  to  the  sit- 
uation— should  be  in  ignorance. 
Social  agencies  should  undertake 
careful  research  into  the  problem 
to  determine,  in  an  objective  and 
quantitative  manner,  the  antece- 
dents, extent,  methods,  and  conse- 
quents of  beggary.  The  technique 
of  modern  advertising  must  be  em- 
ployed in  placing  before  the  public 
the  findings  and  recommendations 


of  investigators.  Social  agencies 
should  constantly  advise  those  most 
affected  by  the  begging  nuisance. 
"25.  General  Social  and  Economic 
Factors.  There  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  several  phases  of 
the  present  industrial  economy 
which  constitute  broad  bases  of 
beggary:  inequality  in  distribution 
of  wealth;  urbanization,  with  its 
crowds  and  loss  of  identity  of  the 
individual;  and  social  and  economic 
disorganization.  The  advent,  if 
ever,  of  the  Millenium  should  wit- 
ness elimination  of  these  factors. 

Reasons  Why  Policemen  Do  7\[ot 
Arrest  Beggars 

"1.  The  average  policeman,  in 
common  with  most  persons,  is  not 
a  student  of  social  pathology.  He 
can  detect  no  wrong  in  a  handi- 
capped man's  acceptance  of  small 
gifts  from  more  fortunate  persons. 

"2.  The  majority  of  policemen 
dislike  disturbance,  and  so  long  as 
the  beggar  is  not  a  nuisance,  the 
officer  will  pursue  a  laissex  faire 
policy,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
evils  to  the  individual  incurred  in 
beggary. 

"3.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
certain  prosperous  beggars  pay  for 
'protection'  on  lucrative  stands  in 
large  cities. 

"4.  Many  policemen  have  long- 
standing friendships  with  certain 
mendicants  who  beg  on  their  beats. 
They  both  suffer  from  inclement 
weather  and  the  discomforts  of  the 
streets — they  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Policemen  do  not  arrest  their 
friends,  particularly  when  it  would 
seem  that  the  friend  is  doing  no 
harm. 

"5.  To  arrest  a  blind  or  crippled 
beggar  in  a  public  place  causes  a 
torrent  of  abusive  dissent  by  on- 
lookers against  the  arresting  officer. 
It    is    scarcelv    expedient    for    the 
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policeman  to  explain  that  the  arrest 
is  being  made  for  the  welfare  of  the 
beggar. 

"6.  Most  persons  naturally  sym- 
pathize with  the  beggar — so  does 
the  policeman. 

"7.  The  average  police  officer  is 
quite  uninformed  as  to  ameliorat' 
ing  treatment  that  is  available  in 
social  agencies.  If  police  are  induced 
by  an  anti-begging  committee  to 
report  all  mendicants,  many  officers 
fail  to  do  so  for  fear  of  persecution 
of  or  jail  sentences  for  the  beggars. 

The  Evils  of  Beggary 

"1.  Street  begging  is  an  intoler- 
able  nuisance. 

"2.  The  solicitor  of  alms  is  with' 
out  social  status. 

"3.  Beggary  is  conducive  to  \ic& 
and  delinquency. 

"4.  The  dependents  of  mendi' 
cants  are  perniciously  conditioned. 

"5.  Beggars  develop  and  foster 
anti-social  attitudes. 

"6.  Mendicancy  places  a  prem- 
ium  upon  deceit. 

"7.     Beggars  beget  beggars. 

"8.  Street  begging  is  provocative 
of  indiscriminate  giving. 

"9.  Beggary  attracts  renegades 
from  the  ranks  of  the  rehabilitated. 

''10.  Mendicancy  is  conducive  to 
the  formation  and  aggravation  of 
mental  defects. 

11.  Immense  sums  of  money  are 
wasted — the  beggar  is  not  helped 
to  help  himself. 

"12.  Beggary  represents  an  estim- 
able loss  of  productive  power." 

Some  Facts  and  Conclusions 

Were  Mr.  Faricy  writing  today,  he 
would  probably  present  his  attitude 
from  an  angle  more  in  keeping  with 
trends  of  the  decade  just  closing. 
Nevertheless,  he  lays  before  us  a  very- 
clear  picture  of  mendicancy  in  general, 


which  is  easily  applied  to  blind  mendi- 
cancy. The  fact  that  his  work  was 
done  in  conjunction  with  a  committee 
on  street  begging  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  and  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  George  Hack- 
ENBERG  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  gives  his  con- 
clusions a  validity  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have.  While  the  writer 
does  not  endorse  in  every  detail  Mr. 
Faricy's  findings,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, ample  background  for  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  conclusions: 

^  1 .  The  bark  of  the  blind  beggar 
is  worse  than  his  bite.  In  the  words 
of  the  southern  ex-slave :  "Dat  little 
spotted  pig  done  run  around  so 
much  I  can't  zackly  count  him." 

While  comparatively  few  in  num' 
ber,  blind  beggars  are  noisy  and 
slippery.  They  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, mental,  moral,  or  physical 
wrecks,  incapable  of  ordering  their 
own  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  res- 
ervoir of  blind  humanity  from 
which  their  members  are  repleted  is 
large  and  easily  tempted  by  the 
beggar's  boasted  success.  Scolding 
makes  his  bark  more  furious  and 
his  scampering  from  town  to  town 
more  frantic.  Man  is  not  unlike  the 
lower  animals  in  that  he  will  have 
his  food  one  way  or  another,  on  the 
stock  exchange  or  along  the  high- 
way. 

2.  Now  that  unemployment  re- 
lief, for  whatever  reason  granted, 
has  come  to  be  universally  accepted 
as  the  order  of  the  day,  definite  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  differ- 
ential between  adequate  relief  for 
a  blind  person  and  adequate  relief 
for  a  person  with  sight.  Unless  this 
differential,  or  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  amount  of  relief  allowed  the 
blind  person  because  of  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  his  living,  is  recognized 
by  Federal  and  state  governments, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  city 
and  county  relief  boards  will  deal 
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out  such  justice  to  their  needy  blind 
citizens.  Unless  relief  is  adequate 
to  the  need,  the  temptation  to  make 
up  the  differential  has  not  been  re 
moved.  Work  and  beggary  are  the 
only  recourses.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  blind  person  cannot  work,  he 
is  only  human  if  he  beg.  If  he  be 
willing  to  work  but  can  find  no 
work  within  his  capabilities,  once 
again,  he  is  only  human  if  he  beg. 

3 .  Since  every  effort  to  preserve 
initiative  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  blind  people  as  in  that  of  the 
sighted,  and  since  opportunities  for 
blind  people  to  work  are  infinitely 
scarcer  than  those  afforded  their 
seeing  fellows,  any  relief  or  pen- 
sion law  which  provides  that  the 
initial  earnings  of  a  blind  worker 
shall  be  applied  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  relief  quota  is  basically 
unjust,  destructive  of  initiative,  and 
provocative  of  beggary. 

4.  If  social  security  is  to  give 
the  individual  a  sense  of  real  securi- 
ty, there  must  be  a  "floor"  or  a 
well-defined  basis  to  relief  compar- 
able to  that  laid  down  in  the  Fed- 
eral Wages  and  Hours  bill.  Simi- 
larly, there  must  be  a  zone  of  ini- 
tial earnings  of  blind  workers  which 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  "relief  reduction."  This  may 
seem  a  novel  idea  to  some  of  you, 
but  it  is  even  now  in  partial  opera- 
tion here  and  there  and  awaits  only 
the  necessary  research  to  bring  the 
principles  involved  into  their  cor- 
rect perspectives. 

5.  The  struggle  between  the  au- 
thorities of  Pennsylvania  and  those 
of  Washington  over  the  matching 
of  relief  funds  which  still  continues 
is,  in  reality,  due  to  the  fact  that 


the  present  Pennsylvania  blind  re- 
lief law  contains  not  only  a  "floor" 
to  relief,  but  also  a  "zone  of  initial 
earnings"  which  cannot  be  com- 
mandeered in  lieu  of  relief.  This 
"floor,"  whether  justified  in  amount 
or  not,  is  a  flat  rate  pension  of 
$30  per  month,  and  the  zone  of 
inviolate  initial  earnings,  including 
other  income,  is  $70  per  month.  So 
certain  are  the  Pennsylvania  work- 
ers for  the  blind,  as  well  as  their 
blind  clients,  that  these  principles 
of  a  "floor"  to  relief  and  a  "zone  of 
initial  earnings"  are  sound,  regard- 
less of  exact  detail,  that  they  have 
been  able  so  far  to  hold  out  success- 
fully against  all  efforts  of  the  eco- 
nomic group  to  save  money  for  the 
state  by  sacrificing  said  principles 
for  the  Federal  "mess  of  pottage." 
Unless  the  Social  Security  Board 
can  find  its  way  clear  to  write  these 
principles  in  some  form  into  its  bas- 
ic relief  policy,  inestimable  injustice 
will  be  done  the  needy  blind  people 
of  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  unrest  will  result  where  a 
genuine  sense  of  security  would 
otherwise  prevail. 

6.  Adequate  relief  under  con- 
ditions which  will  penalize  the 
"chiseler"  is  the  sole  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  blind  beggar.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  other  answer. 
Just  how  the  ultimate  details  of  the 
foregoing  principles  are  to  be 
worked  into  the  fabric  of  relief  is 
already  occupying  a  few  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  profession;  but,  loathe 
as  the  writer  be  to  do  so,  he  must 
leave  this  beneficent  and  magnifi- 
cent adjustment  to  those  who  are 
trailing  him  so  closely  and  upon 
whom  his  now  tattered  mantle  must 
fall. 
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HISTORY  OF  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

C.  C.  KLEBER,  Manager 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  S.2819,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd 
invited  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  to  send  representa- 
tives to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  June  23,  1938,  at  the  Foundation 
so  that  they  could  discuss,  among 
themselves,  what  procedure  they 
would  like  to  see  evolved  for  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  Over 
twenty  representatives  attended  this 
meeting,  and  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
cussions an  Advisory  Committee  of 
Workshop  Managers  was  organi2;ed 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  requested  to  serve  as  "the 
central,  non-profit  making  agency  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
among  the  agencies  for  the  blind." 

In  July,  1938,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  appointed  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products.  The  Committee  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  M.  C.  MiGEL  was  appointed  as 
the  ''private  citi2,en  conversant  with 
the  problems  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind."  The  Foundation 
and  the  Committee  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  thought  it 
advisable  to  form  a  new  non-profit 
making  agency  to  handle  the  Govern- 
ment orders  and  to  promote  the  sale 
of  Blind-made  Products;  therefore. 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was 
incorporated  and  appointed  by  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  as  the  ''central  non- 
profit making  agency  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  orders  among  the  agen- 
cies for  the  blind." 


On  August  5  th  a  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Sheltered  Work- 
shops for  the  Bhnd  was  held,  and  a 
set  of  recommendations  agreed  upon 
which  were  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Pro- 
ducts. The  next  few  months  were 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  informa- 
tioii  and  samples  of  corn  brooms  and 
wet  mops  and  securing  information 
for  the  Government  Committee.  In 
the  meantime,  rules  and  regulations 
were  formulated  in  Washington,  and 
on  January  1,  1939,  the  "Schedule  of 
Blind-made  Products"  was  issued  and 
circulated  to  the  ordering  offices  of 
the  Federal  government. 

I  am  giving  you  this  past  history  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  so 
that  you  will  know  that  at  each  step 
in  the  formation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  also  the  general  plan, 
the  workshop  managers  themselves 
acted  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
new  company,  and  we  wish  to  public- 
ly thank  them  for  the  great  help  and 
assistance,  as  well  as  time,  they  have 
given  to  this  project. 

The  first  Schedule  of  Blind-made 
Products  contained  only  corn  brooms 
and  wet  mops.  We  found  that  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries  were  manufac- 
turing all  of  the  corn  brooms  which 
the  Government  needed,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear' 
ance  from  them  before  any  orders 
were  given  to  the  blind.  The  officials 
of  Federal  Prison  Industries  desired 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  every  possible 
way,  and  thus  far  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  a  part  of  this  broom 
business.  We  hope  that  it  will  in- 
crease each  year,  and  that  eventually 
Federal  Prison  Industries  will  discon- 
tinue the  making  of  brooms  so  that  all 
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of  these  orders  may  be  given  to  the 
bhnd. 

As  the  law  reads,  "Brooms  and 
mops  and  other  suitable  commodities 
hereafter  procured  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  specifications  by  or 
for  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  be  procured  from  such  nou' 
profit  making  agencies  for  the  blind." 
The  phrase  "other  suitable  commodi' 
ties"  allows  us  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  additional  articles  besides 
corn  brooms  and  wet  mops.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Government  will 
purchase  anything  that  the  blind  hap- 
pen to  be  making.  Practically  every 
article  purchased  by  the  Federal  de- 
partments is  covered  by  a  set  of  rigid 
specifications,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  specifications  be 
met  in  every  detail  before  we  can  hope 
to  supply  any  particular  article.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  we  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  Washington 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  dif- 
ferent articles  which  the  Government 
uses,  and  on  June  1st  the  following 
items  were  added  to  the  Schedule  of 
Blind-made  Products  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  departments: 
whisk  brooms,  cocoa  mats,  pillow- 
cases, sanitary  swabs,  and  deck  swabs. 

There  are  many  other  articles  which 
the  Government  uses  and  which  we 
should  be  able  to  manufacture.  It  is 
important  that  the  workshops  be  will- 
ing to  experiment  in  the  making  of 
these  articles,  and,  if  necessary,  pur- 
chase the  machinery  that  is  needed  to 
go  into  production.  It  will  be  worth 
their  while  to  do  this,  because  the 
merchandise  is  already  sold  for  them 
and  it  will  create  additional  employ- 
ment for  blind  persons. 

Another  very  important  matter  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  price 
which  the  Government  is  willing  to 
pay  us  for  these  different  articles. 
The  bill  states  that  "The  Committee 
shall  establish  a  Fair-market  Price," 
and  that  means  exactly  what  it  says. 


They  are  not  willing  to  give  us,  nor 
do  I  think  we  should  ask  for,  a  special 
price  far  above  the  market  because  the 
blind  are  supplying  the  labor  on  this 
merchandise.  We  have  found  that  all 
members  of  the  Committee  are  very 
liberal-minded  in  this  matter,  and  we 
believe  that  the  prices  which  they  have 
granted  us  thus  far  are  very  fair. 

At  the  present  time,  over  thirty 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  orders  for  the 
commodities  which  are  now  on  the 
Schedule,  and  we  hope  that  many 
more  will  be  able  to  qualify  in  the 
future  so  that  orders  may  be  allocated 
to  them.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  work- 
shops themselves  as  to  how  big  we  can 
build  this  business.  I  do  think  a 
shop  must  be  organised  on  a  produc- 
tion basis  in  ordei:  to  participate,  and 
that  they  should  be  serving  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  their  own  community  be- 
fore they  are  in  a  position  to  accept 
Government  orders. 

I  do  not  think  that  workshops 
should  attempt  to  take  care  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  unless  they  are  cer- 
tain they  can  manufacture  the  article 
in  accordance  with  Federal  specifica- 
tions. All  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments are  very  strict  on  this  point, 
and,  if  you  do  ship  articles  that  fail  to 
meet  the  specifications,  they  will  be 
rejected  and  returned  to  you.  It  will 
then  become  necessary  to  eliminate 
this  type  of  shop  from  our  list,  because 
we  cannot  endanger  the  whole  plan 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  shops  that  are 
inefficient. 

The  workshops  all  have  a  copy  of 
the  "Rules  and  Regulations,"  and  at 
this  time  I  think  it  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  excerpts : 
"7.     No  commodity  shall  be  deliver- 
ed by  any  agency  for  the  Blind, 
under  a  Purchase  Order  issued 
by   any   ordering   office,   unless 
at  least  75  per  cent   (or  other 
percentage   with   respect   to    a 
particular    item    that    may    be 
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specified    in    the    Schedule    of 
BHnd-made    Products)    of   the 
direct   labor  of  production   of 
such  commodity  shall  have  been 
performed   by   the   blind;   and 
unless  the  agency  for  the  blind 
offering  such  commodity  shall 
have  produced  it,  or  commodi- 
ties involving  similar  manufac- 
turing   processes,    for    private 
sale  for  at  least  6  months  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  such  an  order. 
Each     certified     invoice     shall 
contain  a  certificate  duly  exe- 
cuted by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  agency  for  the 
blind  showing  that  such  agency 
is  a  non-profit  making  organi- 
zation, that  the  percentage  of 
direct  labor  of  production  by 
the    blind    is    within    the    pre- 
scribed limit  for  the  particular 
commodity,      and     that     such 
agency  has  produced  the  com- 
modity for  private  sale  for  the 
said  6-month  period." 
"9.     'Non-profit     making     agencies 
for  the  blind'  shall  mean  any 
institutions  operated  in  the  in- 
terest of  blind  persons,  the  net 
income    of    which    institutions 
does  not  inure  in  whole  or  in 
part   to   the   benefit   of   share- 
holder  or   individuals,    as   evi- 
denced by  affidavits  which  shall 
have  been  filed  with  National 
Industries      establishing      such 
status." 
In  the  Federal  government  we  have 
the  largest  purchaser  of  supplies  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  best  customer  we 
could  ever  hope  to  secure.    If  we  can 
supply  those  articles  which  they  use 
in  great  quantities,  it  will  enable  the 
workshops  to  keep  the  blind  steadily 
employed     on     a     production     basis 
throughout  the  year.    To  give  you  an 
idea  as  to  what  we  mean  by  quantity, 
last  year  the  Federal  Ordering  Offices 
purchased    over   one    million    pillow- 
cases  alone.     We   v/ould   like   to  see 


more  shops  decide  to  participate  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  so  that  we 
can  take  care  of  all  Government  or- 
ders. 

Since  January  1,  1939,  we  have  al- 
located orders  to  the  different  partici- 
pating workshops  for  46,112  corn 
brooms,  287,682  pounds  of  mops, 
2,658  whisk  brooms,  156  deck  swabs, 
825  cocoa  mats.  The  fiscal  year  of 
the  Government  starts  July  1st,  and 
we  expect  to  receive  our  first  order 
for  450,000  pillowcases  from  the 
Army  early  in  July.  Deck  swabs  were 
formerly  made  by  the  Navy,  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  very  kind- 
ly issued  an  order  discontinuing  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  so  that  the 
blind  can  make  it.  Just  as  soon  as 
their  present  stock  of  deck  swabs  are 
absorbed,  and  that  will  take  only  a 
few  months,  all  future  orders  will  be 
turned  over  to  us. 

If  any  of  the  workshops  are  manu- 
facturing articles  which  they  think  the 
Government  can  use,  I  suggest  that 
you  write  to  our  office  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  inform  you  whether  there  is 
any  possibility  of  adding  it  to  the 
Schedule,  and  whether  they  are  pur- 
chasing similar  articles  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  which  we  are  now  making  that 
the  Government  does  not  use.  There 
are  other  articles  on  which  we  cannot 
compete  with  sighted  labor,  but  we 
feel  certain  that  if  you  will  devote 
some  thought  to  this  problem,  you 
can  send  us  many  helpful  suggestions 
that  will  aid  us  in  adding  additional 
articles  to  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made 
Products. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  other 
services  this  organization  can  render 
to  you,  and  any  suggestions  you  may 
have  in  this  connection  will  be  ap- 
preciated. One  of  the  plans  which 
we  have  in  mind  for  the  future,  and 
which  I  think  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  workshops,  is  central  purchasing. 
We  will  know  after  one  or  two  years 
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have  passed  just  about  how  much  raw 
material  the  different  shops  will  need 
to  take  care  of  these  Government  or' 
ders.  I  think  some  plan  can  be  worked 
out  whereby  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  can  place  orders  for  the 
quantity  required  by  all  the  work' 
shops,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  for 
everybody. 

In  the  very  near  future,  we  intend 
to  submit  a  national  sales  plan  to  the 
qualified  workshops  which  will  enable 
us  to  sell  the  same  products  the  Gov 
ernment  is  using  to  factories,  steam' 
ship  companies,  railroads,  and  other 
large  consumers.    As  you  know,  it  is 


necessary  that  a  standard  line  of  mer' 
chandise  be  offered  to  this  field,  and 
that  each  participating  shop  manufac' 
ture  the  same  articles. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  want 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  to  feel 
that  National  Industries  is  their  or' 
ganization,  and  we  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  have  their  suggestions  and 
supply  the  services  which  they  feel 
they  need  most. 

Read  by  Peter  J.  Salmon, 

Member  of  Board 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


THE  NEED  FOR  STANDARDS  IN  WORK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.  HARRY  BEST 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky,   Lexington,  Ky. 


When  in  most  countries,  especial- 
ly such  a  one  as  the  United  States,  a 
particular  subject  or  a  particular  oc 
cupation,  whether  in  business,  trade, 
amusem.ent,  professional  life,  or  some' 
thing  else,  has  attracted  to  it  a  suffi' 
cient  number  of  followers  or  prac' 
titioners  or  of  persons  who  have  a 
considerable  professional  interest,  and 
has  created  among  them  a  self' 
consciousness  of  a  laudable  kind, 
there  are,  in  general,  several  stages 
through  which  they  proceed  in  bring' 
ing  into  being  an  organi2;ation  which 
will  not  only  operate  to  cement  their 
membership,  but  will  serve  to  make 
their  work  m.ore  effective,  and  to  give 
it  a  standing  in  the  public  eye.  First 
is  the  creation  of  a  formal  society  or 
association,  local,  state'wide,  or 
natiou'wide,  according  as  are  its  mem' 
bership  and  its  objects,  a  body  that 
meets  from  time  to  time  to  deliberate 
upon  conditions  or  possible  improve' 
ments  in  the  order  and  seeks  to  in' 
crease  its  usefulness  and  to  enhance 


its  prestige.  It  also  functions  as  a 
bond  of  friendship  and  loyalty  among 
members.  No  country  in  the  world 
approaches  the  United  States  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  such  associa' 
tions. 

In  the  next  place,  when  sufficient 
strength  has  been  attained,  there  are 
efforts  to  set  up  with  the  least  possi' 
ble  delay  a  trade  or  professional  jour' 
nal,  both  as  a  tie  to  hold  members  tO' 
gether  and  as  an  organ  to  give  voice 
to  common  interests  and  aspirations. 
This  journal  likewise  is  of  service  as 
a  means  of  presenting  official  notices 
and  communications.  The  number  of 
trade  and  professional  journals  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  prodigious 
figure,  having  passed  from  the  huii' 
dreds  into  the  thousands. 

A  third  and  higher  stage  is  reached 
when  the  trade  or  profession  con' 
cerned  comes  to  have  such  respect 
and  pride  in  itself,  together  with  a  dc' 
sire  to  make  further  and  further  ad' 
vancement  in  its  objectives,  and  to  lift 
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higher  its  levels  of  practice  and  pre 
cedure,  that  it  seeks  to  establish  train' 
ing  centers  for  the  preparation  of 
those  planning  to  enter  their  particu' 
lar  field.  The  standards  to  be  set  are 
regarded  as  of  much  importance,  and 
no  little  attention  and  study  are  given 
to  their  formulation.  These  standards 
are  intended  to  keep  the  work  at  a 
high  plane  as  well  as  to  afford  assur' 
ance  that  it  will  be  intrusted  into 
hands  capable  of  carrying  it  on  in  a 
Vv'orthy  manner.  In  what  have  long 
been  known  as  the  learned  professions 
— theology,  law,  medicine — there 
have  from  early  years  in  the  United 
States  been  special  professional 
schools,  in  nearly  all  of  which  in  the 
course  of  time  standards  have  been 
raised,  with  ever  longer  periods  of 
attendance  required.  In  time,  there 
were  special  training  schools  set  up 
for  teachers,  engineers,  and  others. 
Of  latter  days,  greater  or  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  colleges  to 
preparation  for  business  careers.  Final' 
ly,  for  a  new  form  of  work,  called 
social  work,  which  is  striving  to  gain 
public  recognition  as  a  profession, 
training  centers  have  been  looked  upon 
as  imperative.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
the  World  War  standards  in  social 
work  have  progressed.  Today  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work' 
ers  and  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  have  definite 
and  rather  strict  rules  for  membership 
in  these  respective  organi2;ations. 
There  are  now  some  two  score  of 
schools  with  carefully  drawn  curricu' 
la,  and  requiring  two  years  of  work 
on  a  graduate  level  to  receive  accredit' 
ing;  while  a  new  rule  permits  for  the 
present  one  year  of  graduate  work  in 
approved  state  universities.  Member' 
ship  in  a  national  body  is  regarded  as 
a  privilege  and  a  pri2;ed  possession; 
its  advantages  are  clearly  to  be  seen. 
The  last  stage,  though  one  of  much 
less  definite  and  fixed  character,  and 
perhaps  one  with  lines  moving  paral' 


lei  to  those  of  the  several  preceding 
stages — and  perhaps  better  to  be 
called  simply  another  operation — is 
that  of  making  a  place  for  the  given 
work  in  the  public  mind,  to  see  that 
the  public  has  proper  respect  for  it  in 
its  standing,  dignity,  and  efficiency  as 
an  agent  in  the  social  organi2;ation — 
a  recognised,  perhaps  honored,  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 

If  we  apply  these  several  criteria  to 
the  work  for  the  blind,  the  noblest 
work  that  can  engage  the  hand  of 
man,  we  are  in  a  position  to  ascertain 
the^status  of  organised  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  In  respect 
to  organisation,  work  for  the  blind 
measures  up  well,  indeed.  The  two 
organisations  in  the  field,  composed, 
respectively,  of  instructors  and  of 
workers,  do  a  job  that  is  highly  credit' 
able.  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  goes  back  to 
1853,  a  time  when  not  a  great  number 
of  schools  for  the  blind  were  in  exist' 
ence,  and  all  but  a  few  being  state  in' 
stitutions.  The  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  grew 
out  of  the  Missouri  National  College 
Association  founded  in  1895,  changed 
in  1896  to  the  American  Blind 
People's  Higher  Education  and  Gen' 
eral  Improvement  Association,  goes 
back  to  1905.  It  is  thus  among  the 
earliest  of  the  special  groups  of 
"workers"  in  the  various  fields  of 
social  work,  though  the  parent  social 
work  body,  now  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  American  As' 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
If  one  goes  through  the  proceed' 
ings  of  the  two  bodies  concerned 
with  the  blind,  one  finds  ample 
evidence  not  only  of  courage,  faith' 
fulness,  and  devotion  to  the  cause, 
but  a  practical,  commou'sense  grasp 
of  the  situation  in  their  field,  and  a 
social  statesmanship  of  high  order  ap' 
plied  to  problems  among  the  most 
difficult  to  meet  of  any  in  the  present 
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day.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  pre 
ceedings  do  not  have  a  wide  reading 
by  the  general  pubhc.  Not  only  would 
the  work  for  the  blind  be  far  better 
understood,  but  it  would  command  a 
much  higher  regard  and  esteem.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  special  organisa- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  came  into  being  in  1921,  with 
various  activities  in  service  of  the 
blind. 

In  the  next  matter,  or  that  of  a 
house  organ,  so  to  speak,  the  work  for 
the  blind  is  again  to  receive  congratU' 
lations.  Some  years,  however,  had  to 
pass  before  there  was  a  development 
of  such  importance.  It  was  not  till 
1907  that  The  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
appeared.  It  was  established  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  general  periodical 
published  with  the  name  of  The  Out- 
loo\,  a  literary  and  political  weekly. 
This  maga2;ine  offered  no  objection, 
but  gladly  welcomed  the  use  of  its 
name  for  its  contemporary  in  its  more 
specialized  field.  The  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  has  always  been  under  special 
private  direction,  or  with  financial 
responsibilities  thus  assumed,  though 
there  has  ever  been  full  support  and 
cooperation  from  those  in  the  field.  It 
was  for  a  time  under  the  kindly  aus' 
pices  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
to  Promote  the  Interests  of  the  Blind; 
it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  (No 
reference  is  made  here  to  the  publi- 
cations  in  raised  print  for  the  blind, 
which  perform  a  different  function). 
Well  is  it  that  there  is  a  publication 
of  such  worth  and  value  to  carry  mes- 
sages of  information  and  of  inspira- 
tion to  those  on  the  battle  front  in  the 
work  for  the  blind.  One  cannot  go 
through  the  pages  of  its  successive 
issues  without  feeling  the  debt  owed 
to  it  for  its  giving  a  keener  reali2;ation 
and  better  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  workers  in  the 


cause.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instruct' 
ors  of  Blind  Children,  also  published 
by  the  Foundation,  which  serves  the 
educators  of  the  blind  in  the  same 
capacity  The  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
serves  the  general  field  of  workers 
for  the  blind. 

In  the  next  matter,  that  of  provid- 
ing special  training  centers  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  we  find  that  there 
is  but  a  partial  measuring  up  to  what 
is  to  be  desired,  though  in  this  respect 
our  work  may  not  be  far  behind  many 
forms  of  endeavor  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  of  social  work.  In  certain 
other  forms,  however,  a  pace  has  been 
set;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  even  if 
we  cannot  expect  at  this  moment  to 
follow  at  close  range.  Schools  and 
colleges,  in  general,  are  demanding 
more  and  more  speciali2;ed  training  on 
the  part  of  those  who  seek  to  take  up 
their  work  as  instructors  or  as  admin- 
istrators, or  as  mere  privates  in  the 
ranks.  Watchful  eyes  are  upon  edu- 
cational institutions  that  are  lax  or 
substandard.  Not  only  national  but 
regional  organizations  as  well  are  mak- 
ing such  activities  their  very  impor- 
tant business.  The  effects  of  this  at- 
titude upon  thorough  and  improved 
instruction  cannot  readily  be  ap- 
praised. 

In  the  particular  field  of  social 
work,  to  which  brief  reference  has 
already  been  made,  because  of  its 
newness  and  because  of  the  difficulties 
in  winning  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lic, there  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  having 
adequate  and  proper  training  for  all 
those  entering  that  fast-developing 
field.  Trained  social  workers  in  pri- 
vate undertakings  have,  especially  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  secured  more 
of  a  foothold  than  has  been  the  case 
with  those  in  public  undertakings;  but 
with  the  latter,  in  many  states,  there 
are  strong  efforts  manifested  to  bring 
about  like  results  there.    Though  the 
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first  regular  school  of  social  work  in 
the  United  States  was  created  hardly- 
more  than  a  score  and  a  half  years 
ago,  the  movement  has  grown  with 
great  rapidity.  Organizations  in  that 
field  are  not  only  denying  accrediting 
to  training  centers  that  cannot  meet 
their  standards,  but  are  in  position  to 
set  standards  for  those  centers  apply- 
ing for  membership  with  them.  Re 
cent  as  formal  social  work  bodies  are, 
they  are  already  making  their  influ- 
ence felt  in  many  cities  and  in  not  a 
few  states.  As  public  welfare  activi' 
ties  assume  wider  and  wider  propor- 
tions, something  now  to  be  expected, 
trained  social  workers  are  being 
looked  up  to  more  and  more,  and  are 
having  increasing  power  in  directing 
these  activities.  State  and  local  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  are  in 
increasing  measure  turning  to  training 
centers  for  guidance,  and  evincing  a 
desire  to  cooperate  in  their  program- 
making. 

In  the  work  for  the  blind,  the  situ- 
ation has  been  envisioned  for  some 
time  back  by  far-sighted  educators 
and  workers;  some  have  taken  counsel 
to  see  what  might  be  done.  Already 
steps,  perhaps  not  as  yet  as  far- 
reaching,  but  promising,  have  been 
and  are  being  initiated.  More  than 
one  school  for  the  blind  has  provided 
teacher-training  facilities.  One  in 
particular  has  had  its  work  in  collab- 
oration with  the  school  of  education 
of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
land,  something  in  itself  to  give  a  de- 
cided and  deserved  recognition  to  the 
education  of  blind  children.  Another 
school  has  had  training  work  linked 
up  in  some  measure  with  the  training 
program  in  a  school  of  social  work  of 
first-rate  order  in  the  same  city.  A 
third  school  has  training  work  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  best  known 
teachers  colleges  of  this  country,  the 
work  here  including  not  only  the 
blind  but  other  physically  and  mental- 
ly handicapped.   Regional  conferences 


of  workers  for  the  blind,  especially  in 
the  more  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  country,  may  be  expected  to  be 
increasingly  alive  to  the  matter.  New 
opportunities  in  this  field  may  ever 
come  to  our  attention  as  time  moves 
on.  In  many  places,  action  of  this 
nature  may  hardly  be  possible;  but  at 
any  rate  we  are  made  to  see  the  march 
of  events,  and  to  recognize  more  clear- 
ly the  goal  before  us. 

Schools  of  education  and  of  social 
work  alike  are,  in  general,  quite  will- 
ing to  listen  to  proposals  to  join  in 
trailiing  work  for  those  who  propose 
to  engage  in  some  form  of  work  for 
the  blind.  Only  a  beginning  has  now 
been  made;  developments  in  the  fu- 
ture may  be  considerable.  And,  if  so, 
the  work  for  the  blind  will  gain 
greatly,  alike  in  efl&ciency  and  in  its 
standing  with  the  public.  It  will  be  a 
rich  day  when  all  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  can  point  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  specialized  training  for  their 
high  tasks.  Even  if  we  are  not  mak- 
ing the  material  progress  in  this  re- 
spect that  we  should  like,  we  know 
that  we  are  on  the  way.  There  has 
been  placed  a  leaven  in  the  whole 
work;  and  where  we  cannot  accom- 
plish, we  may  at  least  aspire.  So  great 
is  our  fegard  for  our  calling  and  so 
high  our  ideals  with  respect  to  it, 
that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
vision  that  is  less. 

In  work  for  the  blind,  as  in  other 
forms  of  public  work  whose  support 
comes  largely  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, we  must  be  on  constant  guard 
that  politics  or  political  considerations 
or  influences  play  no  part.  This  is 
true,  even  though  we  know  of  in- 
stances where  workers  have  entered 
the  field  under  the  sway  of  politics, 
but  who  none  the  less  have  in  the 
course  of  time  become  zealous  and 
effective  in  the  work.  We  should  be 
insistent  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  making  the  governing  powers  in 
our  commonwealths  and  in  our  other 
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political  divisions  understand  that  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  a  holy  cause,  one 
that  may  not  be  abused  or  tarnished 
by  untoward  considerations  or  by  the 
political  exigencies  of  any  politicians. 
No  political  ambitions  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  expense  of  those  that  we 
cherish  and  whose  cause  we  have 
vowed  to  uphold.  The  world  must  be 
made  to  know  that  the  well-being  of 
the  blind  has  precedence  over  all  else. 

We  may  expect  before  many  years 
are  passed  to  see  the  public  far  more 
aroused  over  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  politics  in  public  welfare 
work,  and  less  and  less  inclined  to 
tolerate  it  in  any  instance.  The  merit 
system  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  winning 
its  way;  and  in  time  public  sentiment 
will  demand  that  merit  rather  than 
politics  shall  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  appointments  to  office.  In  this 
movement,  the  work  for  the  blind  will 
be  bound  to  gain,  though  it  should  be 
the  last  in  which  political  considera- 
tions should  dare  have  a  place. 

In  the  final  matter,  the  regard  in 
which  the  work  for  the  blind  is  held 
by  the  general  public,  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  situation  is  far  from  being 
what  we  should  like.  The  work  for 
the  blind  suffers  in  peculiar  degree, 
and  perhaps  as  no  other  form  of  wel- 
fare work,  from  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  it.  The  public  has,  to 
so  wide  an  extent,  mistaken  and  even 
far-fetched  conceptions  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  and  of  their  needs. 
It  thinks  of  them  so  largely  in  terms 
of  charity.  It  fails  to  recogni2,e  the 
vast  differences  among  individual 
blind  persons.  It  refuses  to  think  of 
the  blind  according  to  what  reason 
might  dictate.  The  public  credits  the 
blind  with  powers  probable  with  only 
a  few;  it  denies  them  powers  that  be- 
long to  many.  On  one  side  and 
another  the  blind  and  their  problems 
face  misunderstanding.  They  are  lit- 
erally enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  senti- 
mentality.   One  of  the  saddest  things 


to  contemplate  in  work  for  the  blind 
is  that  such  conceptions,  kindly 
enough  intentioned  though  they  are, 
show  little  sign  of  diminution  with  the 
course  of  the  years. 

We  must  see  to  it,  none  the  less, 
that  we  do  not  yield  to  this  corroding 
influence.  Our  prime  duty  is  to  com- 
bat it  with  all  the  means  within  our 
power.  Steadfastly  and  with  fixed 
resolve  we  should  set  about  the  task, 
however  slow  and  with  so  little  of 
promise  as  there  may  appear  to  be,  of 
educating  the  public.  In  many  re- 
spects this  is  without  doubt  the  fore- 
most undertaking  lying  before  us  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  today.  It  is 
our  solemn  obligation  to  make  the 
public  understand  that  we  are  en- 
gaged, not  in  a  formless,  shapeless, 
disorgani2,ed,  straggling  enterprise, 
and  one  reeking  with  sentimentality, 
but  one  that  can  be  and  is  being  placed 
upon  a  foundation  made  of  solid  rock, 
and  that  can  be  and  is  being  carried 
on  in  an  efficient,  businesslike,  digni- 
fied manner,  and  according  to  the 
fullest  principles  of  commerce  or  in- 
dustry or  other  pursuit  known  to 
man.  The  circumstances  that  we  are 
engaged  with  the  noblest  of  all  human 
causes  should  not  bar  us  from  proving 
that  we  are  likewise  engaged  in  an  un- 
dertaking that  can  meet  the  strictest 
standards  of  professional  and  scientif- 
ic endeavor. 

At  the  present  moment  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  not  before  ex- 
perienced by  us.  This  lies  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  pensions  or  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  state.  With  pensions 
for  the  blind  a  general  national  policy, 
and  with  the  system  to  be  on  a  scale 
hitherto  not  imagined  in  procedure 
with  the  blind,  we  have  added  respon- 
sibilities and  added  possibilities  before 
us.  There  will  now  be  given  attention 
to  and  interest  in  the  blind  on  the  part 
of  the  public  never  previously  known. 
We  should  not  let  the  occasion  pass 
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without  doing  our  utmost  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  pubHc  as  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  bUnd,  so  that  there 
will  ensue  a  better  understanding  of 
the  whole  issue.  We  wish  to  see  the 
matter  of  pensions  upon  a  proper 
basis,  and  with  as  much  consideration 
as  for  any  other  group  that  is  to  re- 
ceive them.  We  should  see  that  the 
pension  granted  is  an  ample  one  with- 
in the  means  of  the  state,  and  that  it 
goes  to  the  right  persons  only.  Some 
of  us  have  been  in  favor  of  pensions 
for  the  blind  for  years;  now  that  the 
pension  on  a  broad  scale  is  here,  and 
the  public  "sold"  to  the  idea,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  that  we  have 
a  system  that  will  reflect  credit  alike 
upon  our  hearts  and  upon  our  intelli- 
gence. 

In  connection  with  the  pension,  let 
us  also  conceive  it  as  our  moral  obli- 
gation to  have  all  pension  plans  pro- 
ceed hand  in  hand  with  a  program  of 
service  for  the  blind.  Unless  we  are 
careful  at  this  juncture,  we  are  going 
to  have  our  work  in  some  places  cen- 
tering mainly  about  a  relief-giving 
business,  with  the  consequent  serious 
setting  back  of  our  work,  and  with 
the  infliction  of  a  deadly  blow  upon 
the  advances  we  have  been  making  all 
these  years  in  building  up  a  genuine, 
progressive,  scientific,  helpful  pro- 
gram for  the  blind.  We  must  never 
let  the  public  have  the  idea,  always  an 
easy  one  to  acquire,  that  all  the  blind 
need  is  a  pension,  and  that  when  we 
have  done  that,  we  can  wash  our 
hands  of  the  matter.  It  will  require 
all  our  vigilance  and  all  our  determi- 
nation to  see  that  the  public  does  not 
think  that  way.  We  might  well  re- 
quest that  the  Social  Security  Law  be 
so  framed  that  no  state  will  receive 
Federal  funds  for  pensions  unless  and 
until  it  has  an  approved  social  service 
program  ready,  and  that  if  this  pro- 
gram is  not  adhered  to  or  is  poorly  ad- 


ministered. Federal  allowances  will 
come  to  a  halt.  At  this  point  we  have 
an  unparalleled,  unexcelled  opportu- 
nity to  establish  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  an  intelligent,  worth-while, 
beneficial  scheme  of  service  to  the 
blind.  We  can,  in  fact,  make  the 
whole  undertaking  of  great  two-fold 
advantage :  to  render  the  maximum  of 
service  to  the  blind  within  our  powers, 
and  to  make  the  public  understand 
the  situation  as  to  the  blind  as  it  never 
has  before. 

A  further  part  of  our  present  duty 
is-  to  give  the  blind  themselves  a  larger 
word  to  say  in  what  is  done  for  them 
or  in  behalf  of  them.  They  have  quite 
the  understanding,  and  certainly  the 
experience,  that  v^ll  entitle  them  to 
be  heard  in  all  aims  and  in  all  plans 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
of  the  land.  As  a  general  thing  from 
the  beginning  of  organi2;ed  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  we  have  not 
listened  as  we  should  have  to  observa- 
tions and  comments  and  suggestions 
of  the  intelligent,  level-headed,  edu- 
cated blind  among  us.  Had  we  done 
so,  our  work  would  probably  have 
been  a  little  stronger  thereby.  Just  so 
far  as  we  now  do  this,  just  so  far  will 
the  work  gain  in  effectiveness,  and 
just  so  far  will  the  public  have  a 
higher  regard  both  for  the  work  and 
for  the  blind  themselves. 

But  in  all  that  we  do  our  foremost 
task  is  to  make  the  public  understand. 
The  boon  to  the  blind  will  be  beyond 
our  calculation  when  the  public  can 
be  made  to  know  that  we  are  serving 
them  with  hearts  of  devotion  and  con- 
secration, and  also  with  the  determi- 
nation that  our  standards  of  proced- 
ure will  have  to  bow  to  none  in  any 
field  of  man's  endeavor,  and  be 
worthy  of  a  cause  that  is  so  high. 

Read  by  Y.   L.   Fontenot,   President 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Bhnd 

Eaton  Rouge,   La. 
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PROFESSIONAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  SERVING 
THE  BLIND 

MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 
Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


My  topic  is  "'Professional  Objec- 
tives in  Serving  the  Blind.''  The  title 
has  four  distinct  elements:  the  blind 
who  are  a  body  of  human  beings  faced 
with  a  poignant  problem  of  living;  the 
service  that  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  render  so  that  that  problem  will  be 
less  poignant;  the  objective,  the  plans 
that  we  have  for  the  future,  the  vision 
that  should  be  ours  for  our  people; 
and  finally,  the  professional,  the 
skilled,  the  trained,  the  certain  and 
expert  approach,  the  pledge  that  we 
make  to  ourselves  that  our  services 
and  our  objectives  are  unworthy  un' 
less  they  are  the  finest  that  brain  and 
heart  can  achieve. 

Blindness  is  one  of  the  strangest  of 
liuman  infirmities.  It  destroys  guid' 
ance  over  physical  powers  while  leav- 
ing those  powers  unimpaired.  It  stops 
up  the  intake  for  interpretative  infor- 
mation without  destroying  the  faculty 
of  interpreting.  Still,  this  elemental 
lack  baffles  us:  No  one  has  ever  de- 
fined blindness.  The  ophthalmologists 
measure  it  in  terms  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  teacher  weighs  it  in  terms  of 
learning  efficiency,  and  the  economist 
computes  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  There 
are  instruments  so  delicate  that  they 
can  reach  into  a  single  cell  and  dissect 
it,  but  there  is  no  instrument  delicate 
enough  to  register  the  impact  of  blind- 
ness upon  personality  and  no  chemis- 
try so  subtle  that  it  can  analyze  its 
nerve  disturbances.  In  spite  of  our 
dealing  with  it  empirically  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  we  have  learned  very 
little  about  it.  Our  trial  and  error 
methods  have  taught  us  only  a  few 
rudimentary  facts.  It  is  likely  that 
blindness  will  never  be  defined  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  ap- 


proximate it.  The  more  closely,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  able  to  analy2,e  it, 
to  search  out  its  implications,  the  near- 
er we  come  to  controlling  it  and  les- 
sening its  spiritual  and  psychological 
force. 

There  has  been  very  little  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  serving  the  blind. 
We  shall  go  on  fumbling  and  stumb- 
ling into  the  future  unless  we  learn 
where  we  are  going  and  how  best  to 
get  there.  Research,  years  of  it  by 
trained  minds,  and  endless  experimen- 
tation should  be  a  major  philosophy  in 
work  for  the  blind.  ''Man  the  Un- 
known" is  a  challenge,  but  ""Blindness 
the  Unknown"  multiplies  the  prob- 
lem tenfold.  It  may  be  a  sweet  senti- 
ment to  regard  our  calling  as  a  gentle 
mission,  but  it  is  the  highly-skilled,  the 
professional  treatment  that  will  do 
most  to  mitigate  the  misfortune  of  the 
Hind. 

Following  the  War,  and  particular- 
ly after  1929,  the  civiHzed  world  lost 
much  of  its  faith  in  material  things 
and  discovered  that  the  human  being 
is  the  most  important  fact  in  human 
existence.  Educators  say  that  they  are 
paying  less  attention  to  buildings, 
equipment,  systems,  and  other  physi- 
cal trappings  and  more  attention  to 
the  pupil  as  a  social  and  psychological 
entity.  Government  has  found  that  a 
nation  is  not  courthouses  and  factories 
and  big  business,  but  people.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  if  we  talked  legislation 
for  social  welfare,  we  should  have 
been  branded  as  wild-eyed  visionaries, 
but  today  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures are  producing  welfare  measures 
so  fast  that  one  would  think  they 
were  doing  it  on  an  assembly  line. 
All  around  us  new  bureaus  and  new 
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agencies  are  springing  up  and  the  old 
ones  are  taking  on  new  techniques  and 
new  functions.  The  people  them' 
selves  are  organizing  into  groups  for 
their  own  betterment,  some  with 
plans  that  are  sound  and  constructive, 
others  with  crackpot  schemes  to  en' 
rich  all  of  us  by- putting  half  of  us 
upon  lavish  relief.  In  all  the  welter, 
one  thing  is  certain:  material  pros' 
perity  has  failed  us,  and  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  our  own  coopera' 
tive  resources  for  sufficiency  of  living. 
Man,  the  neglected,  has  at  last  de- 
manded his  rights. 

This  situation  has  its  implications 
for  sound  social  thought.  Highly 
trained  and  intelligent  leadership  is 
our  surest  hope  in  this  sea  of  untried 
and  uncharted  social  experimentation. 
It  requires  men  and  women  of  skill 
and  judgment,  not  only  to  administer 
it,  but  to  lead  the  unwise  schemes  out 
of  existence  and  the  sensible  into  wider 
usefulness.  All  the  betterment  plans 
of  the  world  would  go  for  naught 
without  trained  personnel  to  put  them 
into  operation  and  sustain  them.  Such 
leadership  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  social  resources  at  its  command 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  skilled  in 
dealing  with  the  human  being  in- 
volved,  with  all  his  potentialities  and 
frailties.  As  man  has  been  discovered 
as  the  central  figure  in  human  affairs, 
it  is  logical  that  he  should  receive  focal 
attention.  Whether  he  is  to  be  edu' 
cated,  rehabilitated,  readjusted,  or 
merely  clothed  and  fed,  he  should  re- 
ceive these  services  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  be  preserved  and  that  his 
greatest  powers  will  be  developed. 
This  assignment  calls  for  intelligence 
that  has  been  disciplined  by  special 
education  and  experience. 

The  day  of  apprenticeship  training 
in  welfare  work  has  gone.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  bright,  young  man 
could  read  Blackstone  by  candlelight 
and  become  a  lawyer.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  boy  could  ride  about  the 


countryside  with  the  family  doctor, 
study  a  little  materia  medica,  and  then 
hang  out  his  shingle  with  M.D.  after 
his  name.  In  those  days,  a  girl  who 
completed  the  fifth  grade  in  the  ''Lit' 
tie  Red  School  House"  could  hire  out 
as  a  teacher  in  the  fourth.  A  fervent 
man  who  felt  the  call  to  preach  could 
become  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  A 
woman  with  a  determined  visage  and 
a  flair  for  finding  out  family  troubles 
and  lecturing  about  them  could  quali- 
fy as  a  social  case  worker.  There  was 
also  a  time  when  one  who  knew 
Braille,  could  cane  a  chair,  and  had  a 
sweet  smile  that  was  supposed  to  an- 
swer all  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
could  become  a  home  teacher.  There 
is  still  the  time  when  someone  with 
claims  upon  the  party  can  have  a  few 
words  of  political  mumbo'jumbo  said 
over  her  and  become  an  executive  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Long  ago,  the  major  professions 
found  that  they  could  not  attract  to 
themselves  the  best  brains  and  the 
highest  character,  that  they  could  not 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  or 
that  they  could  not  infuse  their  call' 
ing  with  high  purpose,  progress  and 
dignity,  so  long  as  the  entrance  re- 
quirements were  low  and  the  stan' 
dards  of  practice  were  unrestricted. 
In  most  of  these  professions,  the  old 
method  of  laisseZ'faire  in  training  and 
practice  are  obsolete.  One  finds  it 
now  difficult  to  enter  and  to  maintain 
one's  right  to  remain.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  content  of  the  profes- 
sions has  advanced,  that  the  ethical 
attitude  of  its  members  has  been  raised 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  that,  in  what- 
ever realm,  the  clients  and  the  patrons 
have  been  much  more  effectively 
served. 

In  recent  years,  social  work  has 
rapidly  become  one  of  the  skilled  pro- 
fessions. Mary  Richmond  calls  social 
case  work  ''the  use  of  those  processes 
which  develop  personality  through 
adjustments  consciously  affected, 
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individual  by  individual,  betv^^een  man 
and  his  social  environment."  So  com- 
plex is  man,  hovs/ever,  and  so  intricate 
his  environment,  that  the  processes  be- 
come  involved  and  manifold.  It  is  no 
task  for  the  merely  well-disposed,  but 
for  the  technician.  A  great  body  of 
information  upon  the  subject,  a  clari- 
fication of  thought  and  a  growing  de- 
mand from  all  directions,  have  erected 
a  well-defined  group  of  recogni2,ed 
practitioners.  The  aim  of  these  work- 
ers is  quality  of  service  rather  than 
quantity.  The  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Social  Work  says:  "The 
members  of  this  professional  group 
should  assume  the  professional  respon- 
sibility for  high  standards,  for  it  de- 
mands the  best  character,  high  quality 
of  service,  scientific  training,  spirit  of 
public  service;  that  its  members  be 
serious  in  their  purpose,  disinterested 
in  their  motives,  and  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  public 
welfare."  Training  for  this  field 
should  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of  the 
social  and  political  sciences.  Four  years 
of  college  work  plus  graduation  from 
a  recogni2;ed  school  of  social  work  are 
now  required  in  most  progressive 
agencies  to  qualify  a  worker  in  this 
important  field. 

The  question  arises  whether  work 
for  the  blind  admits  of  such  require- 
ments. It  is  argued  that  this  particu- 
lar field  is  so  differentiated,  so  varied, 
that  no  professional  standards  can  be 
set  up  for  it.  We  have  our  shop  fore- 
men, our  librarians,  our  home  teachers, 
our  sight  conservationists,  our  place- 
ment agents,  our  social  workers,  and 
our  executives.  Can  there  be  a  generic 
term  to  fit  all  these  groups?  Is  there 
need  of  professional  training  in  all 
these  areas?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
work  for  the  blind  so  widely  divergent 
from  other  types  of  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  therapeutics,  social 
case  work,  and  medical  practice,  as  to 
require  a  completely  different  set  of 
knowledge,    training,    attitudes,    and 


techniques?  In  other  words,  is  work 
for  the  blind  a  profession  in  and  of 
itself? 

It  seems  to  me  that  work  for  the 
blind,  wherever  it  touches  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  in  such  a  way  as 
to  affect  his  rehabilitation,  his  per- 
sonal adjustment,  or  his  vocational 
training,  calls  for  at  least  the  same 
skills  and  basic  knowledge  that  would 
be  required  for  the  seeing  in  like  serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  this,  there  should 
be  very  specific  training  in  those  ele- 
ments of  psychology,  therapy  (voca- 
tional) ,  and  physical  possibilities  of 
the  handicapped,  and  then,  beyond 
that,  intimate  knowledge  of  those  spe- 
cial techniques  that  apply  to  the  blind. 
Left  to  itself,  blindness  is  usually  an 
affliction.  With  all  the  educational 
and  social  resources  of  the  community, 
competent  workers,  and  equipped 
agencies,  to  relieve  it,  the  affliction 
becomes  merely  a  handicap.  The 
blind  inherit,  with  all  others  of  the 
race,  efforts  to  achieve  satisfaction  and 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  results 
of  those  efforts.  Alone,  only  the 
courageous,  the  strong,  the  aggressive 
blind  can  participate.  The  great  rank 
and  file  must  lean  upon  expert  aid. 
That  this  aid  should  be  trained  to  its 
task  is  a  justice  to  the  blind. 

It  may  be  that  one  reason  why  we 
have  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
many  of  the  thoughtful  blind  con- 
sider we  should  is  that  we  have  not 
accepted  enough  expert  guidance. 
When  a  public  high  school  appoints 
a  manual  training  teacher,  it  selects 
a  man  who  has  studied  in  college  the 
material  of  his  profession  and  the  ap- 
proved methodology  of  imparting  that 
material  to  learners.  Librarians  for 
the  seeing  are  usually  versed  in  litera- 
ture, research,  and  various  arts  and 
languages,  so  that  they  may  counsel 
their  patrons  intelligently  and  direct 
systematic  study.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand, colleges  offer  four  years  of 
library     education.      Many     of     our 
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libraries  could  be  of  practical  value  to 
the  blind  if  they  functioned  as  educa^ 
tors  rather  than  just  shipping  and  re 
ceiving  departments  for  Braille  books 
and  Talking  Book  records.  We  have 
been  contented  with  therapeutic 
handicraft  teachers  with  a  knack  for 
needlework,  but  the  American  Medi' 
cal  Association  is  asking  that  certified 
occupational  therapists  have  at  least 
three  years  of  college  preparation  for 
their  work.  This  ideal  has  not  been 
reached,  but  it  may  have  significance 
for  our  own  future.  Nurses,  recrea- 
tion directors,  personnel  consultants, 
and  even  police  officers  and  prison 
guards,  in  fact,  most  operatives  who 
deal  directly  with  human  beings  in 
difficulty,  are  being  required  to  ap' 
proach  their  work  with  scientific 
training  in  solving  human  problems. 
Surely  the  blind,  with  their  intricate 
and  bewildering  difficulties,  deserve 
the  competent  and  expert  treatment 
accorded  other  groups. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  lasting 
spiritual  traumata  that  have  been  in' 
flicted  upon  blind  individuals  by  uu' 
sympathetic,  ignorant,  or  inept  teach' 
ers  and  workers.  A  certain  teacher 
who  went  into  a  school  for  the  blind 
because  it  gave  her  her  afternoons  off 
for  teas  and  bridge  frankly  told  her 
pupils  that  she  did  not  believe  in  edu' 
eating  the  blind.  The  pupils  reacted 
in  two  ways:  Some  developed  a  con' 
tempt  for  her  and  the  school  and  left; 
others  enjoyed  her  la2;y  ways  and  were 
graduated  with  habits  of  indolence, 
diffuse  thinking,  and  no  faith  in 
themselves.  Even  now,  after  many 
years,  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demar' 
kation  between  the  pupils  who  es' 
caped  her  regime  and  those  who  suf' 
fered  it. 

A  high  school  teacher  was  brought 
over  into  work  for  the  blind  with  no 
previous  training.  She  immediately 
did  away  with  home  teaching.  Her 
argument  was  logical — to  her:  Her 
seeing  students  had  come  to  her,  and 


the  blind  should  do  likewise.  It  was 
pampering  them  to  go  to  their  homes. 
Happily,  she  is  no  longer  the  state 
executive;  her  successor  is  trained  for 
her  calling.  A  good  filing  clerk  was 
paid  off  politically  by  being  made 
head  of  the  adult  work  in  her  state. 
The  work  was  in  chaos  until  a  trained 
person  was  put  in  her  place.  A  paper 
that  she  gave  at  a  convention  was  a 
tiresome  rehash  of  information  that 
most  of  us  had  forgotten  years  ago. 
Then  there  was  the  man  who  walked 
from  a  professor's  chair  to  a  swivel 
chair  in  the  field  of  our  work.  If  he 
had  known  anything  about  the  blind, 
he  would  have  known  that  the  theo' 
ries  that  he  tried  to  put  into  practice 
had  failed  700  years  ago  at  the 
Quin2;e  Vingts.  His  early  attitude  re' 
minds  one  of  Dr.  Judd's  definition: 
"Education  is  what  you  have  left  after 
you  have  forgotten  what  you  learned 
in  college." 

A  condemned  murderer  offered  his 
eyes  for  corneal  transplant.  An  en' 
thusiastic  worker  in  another  field 
called  my  office  to  say  that  he  had 
several  applicants  for  the  operation 
and  that  they  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  eyes.  She  had  to  be  warned  that 
the  percentage  of  operable  corneas 
was  very  small,  and  that  she  should  be 
very  careful  in  arousing  false  hopes. 
The  criminal's  eyes  had  to  be  shipped 
out  of  the  state  finally  as  there  was 
not  one  local  blind  person  who  could 
use  them.  An  experienced  worker  for 
the  blind  would  not  have  rounded  up 
a  line  of  hopeful  blind  to  form  a 
queue  at  the  doctor's  door. 

The  experience  of  all  these  unsea' 
soned  workers  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  definite  sector  in  the 
general  field  of  education,  social  work, 
rehabilitation,  and  medicine,  in  which 
work  for  the  blind  has  pitched  its 
tents.  The  rules,  the  strictures,  and 
the  modus  operandi  that  hold  good  in 
the  master  area  are  all  applicable  here, 
but,  in  addition,  there  are  certain  laws 
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and  functions  that  pertain  only  to  this 
segmented  area  of  the  Wind.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel;  a  profession  of  work  for  the 
blind  based  upon  the  large  profession 
of  work  for  all  people. 

There  are  parallel  instances  of  spc' 
cialized  groups  who  have  recognised 
their  intensive  needs  and  have  organ' 
i2;ed  to  provide  them.  The  Associa' 
tion  of  Church  Social  Workers  is  an 
example.  They  see  in  the  religious 
field  problems  that  are  peculiar  to 
that  sphere  alone.  They  demand  all  the 
requirements  of  trained  social  workers 
and  in  addition  specific  education  in 
church  social  work.  Many  other  simi' 
lar  organizations  attest  the  growing 
demand  for  subdivisions  of  profession' 
al  work  to  meet  differentiated  needs. 

Certain  employers  of  home  teachers 
have  set  up  rigid  standards  for  future 
applicants  and  for  present  employees 
to  work  toward.  These  requisites 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers.  The 
proposed  standards  are: 

1.  Two  years  of  college. 

2.  A  background  in  social  case 
work. 

3.  Special  courses  in  teaching  em' 
bossed  reading  to  adults. 

4.  Special  knowledge  of  household 
arts,  such  as  sewing,  cooking, 
laundry,  cleaning. 

5.  Demonstrated  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others. 

6.  An  attractive  personality,  good 
environmental  background,  ma' 
ture  judgment,  emotional  sta' 
bility,  neatness,  tact,  and  poise. 

The  home  teacher  who  is  also  a  case 
worker  may  have  senior  or  junior 
standing.  The  senior  teacher  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  recognized  school  for 
social  work  in  addition  to  the  require 
ments  of  a  home  teacher.  The  junior 
home    teacher    must    have    sufficient 


social  work  training  to  qualify  her  for 
junior  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Work.  Both 
junior  home  teacher  and  elementary 
home  teacher  must  work  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  senior 
until  they  quaUfy  for  senior  member' 
ship. 

This  plan  has  two  virtues:  It  sets 
up  minimum  standards  of  education, 
training,  and  personal  fitness;  and  it 
demands  progressive  advancement.  It 
is  at  once  professional  and  dynamic. 
This  set-up  also  has  the  hallmark  of  a 
profession.  It  proposes  a  standard  of 
measurement  so  that  all  may  know 
and  evaluate  it.  A  profession  is  also 
an  attitude,  a  training,  and  a  tech' 
nique.  It  conforms  with  the  general 
body  of  knowledge  in  kindred  fields 
and  brings  one  group  into  integrated 
activity  with  others  in  allied  services. 
It  seeks,  by  constant  research,  alert 
experimentation,  and  interchange  of 
ideas,  to  prevent  the  work  from  be 
coming  fixed  and  static.  It  emphasizes 
intelligence  and  training,  and  so  is 
practical  and  realistic.  In  this  latter 
item  alone  the  blind  should  find  merit, 
since  we  need  realism  in  treating  their 
acute  needs.  The  blind  require  in' 
spiring,  of  course,  but  they  also  re- 
quire practical  stimulation  to  over' 
come  their  fears,  inhibitions,  and  dc 
pendence.  The  sure  touch  of  a  skill' 
ful,  trained  worker  is  as  reassuring  as 
the  kindly  voice  of  a  gentle  visitor.  A 
competent  worker  can  be  as  deft  in 
lessening  the  force  of  sociological 
blindness  as  the  eye  surgeon  in  lessen' 
ing  physical  blindness. 

There  is  a  rising  sentiment  among 
many  of  our  workers  to  define  our 
position  on  professional  standards. 
They  point  out  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
continue  long  as  co-workers  with  other 
agencies  if  we  do  not  conform  to  the 
professional  status  of  those  agencies. 
It  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  give  to 
our  people  a  full  service,  that  we  cor- 
relate our  work  with  all  community 
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groups  that  have  services  to 
offer.  We  cannot  expect  coordinate 
work  if  we  take  to  professional 
groups  our  layman's  practices.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  own  leaders  argue  that 
the  reason  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
some  states  have  been  absorbed  by 
other  agencies  is  that  the  work  for 
the  blind  was  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting  in  professional 
craftsmanship. 

If  the  executives  in  small  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  expertly  trained, 
they  will  be  able  to  obtain  equality 
from  non-blind  departments,  and  in 
this  manner  bring  into  our  work  the 
benefit  of  experienced  methods  from 
allied  sources.  If  Red  Cross,  Travel- 
ers'' Aid,  Family  Service,  Visiting 
Nurses,  and  Public  Welfare  do  not 
recognise  in  us  workers  of  coordinate 
rank,  they  are  likely  to  regard  our 
executives  as  just  one  more  client. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  set  up  standards  or  to  propose  the 
mechanics  by  which  they  may  be 
achieved  and  maintained.  Some  of  our 
thoughtful  colleagues  believe  that  we 
should  at  once  create  an  association 
that  would  register  and  certify  all  pro- 
fessionally qualified  servants  of  the 
blind.  Still  others  argue  that  we 
should  content  ourselves  for  the  pres- 
ent by  stating  our  philosophy  and  in- 
augurating a  consistent  campaign  to 
have  it  carried  into  effect  in  those 
branches  of  the  service  that  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  education  and  per- 
sonality problems  of  our  charges.  In 
any  case,  we  all  believe  that  we  should 
not  set  our  sights  so  high  that  we 
should  discourage  or  eliminate  those 
capable,  devoted,  and  successful  work- 
ers who  have  pioneered  the  work  and 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle  so  valiantly 
in  the  past.  The  work  owes  them  too 
much  for  anyone  now  to  set  over 
them  an  aristocracy  of  professional- 
ism. It  should  be  our  present  aim  to 
imbue  our  work  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 


gress so  that  those  who  are  with  us 
shall  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness, 
and  those  who  hope  to  join  us  from 
this  time  out  are  unwelcome  unless 
they  bring  with  them  serious  prepara' 
tion  for  their  calling.  We  should  also 
try  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of 
boards  and  commissions  that  hire 
workers  a  distaste  for  political  ap- 
pointments in  a  service  that  affects  so 
vitally  the  lives  of  the  blind. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  work 
for  the  blind  is  a  profession  per  se. 
We  may  borrow  from  medicine  for 
eye  care,  from  industry  and  business 
for  making  and  selling  our  wares, 
from  economics  for  budgeting  our  re 
sources,  from  education  for  learning 
processes,  from  social  work  for  indi- 
vidual readjustments,  but  where  shall 
we  go  for  that  exact  information  that 
tells  us  how  to  convert  these  services 
into  terms  that  the  blind  can  use?  It 
is  we  who  must  teach  them  how  to 
substitute  touch  and  hearing  for  sight 
and  make  it  effective,  how  to  mini' 
mi^e  the  blindness  and  obtain  the  opti- 
mum value  of  the  remaining  senses. 
We  touch  other  professions  at  many 
angles,  but  we  also  depart  from  them 
at  many  tangents.  We  have  for  our- 
selves a  body  of  knowledge  sufficiently 
large  and  precise,  and  a  sufficiently 
well-established  technique  in  putting 
it  to  use,  to  constitute  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  social,  psychological,  and 
vocational  service.  We  should  insist 
that  any  worker  who  serves  under  the 
aegis  of  care  for  the  blind  should 
pledge  himself  to  utili2;e  these  tech- 
niques and  this  learning  to  the  utmost. 

So  we  seem  impelled  to  look  to  our 
standards.  The  agencies  with  which 
we  join  hands  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect our  services  to  equal  theirs  so 
that  we  may  be  mutually  helpful  in 
carrying  one  another's  burdens.  The 
taxpayers  and  philanthropists  who 
hire  us  to  look  after  the  blind  expect 
us  to  do  a  good  job  with  their  money. 
The     tens     of    thousands     of     blind 
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through  whose  misfortune  we  for' 
tunately  earn  our  bread  and  butter 
have  the  right  to  look  to  us  for  a 
more  abundant  Kving  for  themselves, 


also.  We  who  are  honest  and  ethical 
cannot  consider  ourselves  honorable 
and  worthy  of  our  hire  if  our  training 
is  mediocre  and  our  methods  obsolete. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 
Executive  Director,   New  York,   N.  Y, 


Educational  Services 

During  the  past  year  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  educa' 
tion  of  blind  children  in  this  country. 
Upon  invitation  of  the  superinten- 
dents, surveys  have  been  conducted 
in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  survey  has  also  been  con- 
ducted  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  West  Virginia  Schools 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. 

At  present,  the  Foundation  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  services  rendered 
children  in  the  classes  for  the  blind  in 
New  York  City,  this  study  being  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  the  Care  and 
Education  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

In  these  surveys  an  evaluation  is 
made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  physical 
equipment  and  of  the  instructional 
and  other  services  rendered.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  an  appraisal  of 
this  kind  made  by  an  impartial  out- 
side agency  is  very  useful  to  the 
friends  of  the  school  in  securing  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  much- 
needed  improvements.  One  superin- 
tendent, whose  school  was  surveyed 
three  years  ago,  writes:  "Representa- 
tives of  the  Foundation,  upon  invita- 
tion, made  a  thorough  educational 
study  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  in  my  school.    As  a  means  of 


acquainting  my  Board  and  interested 
state  authorities  with  work  of  the 
school  and  our  more  essential  needs 
as  appraised  by  impartial  experts,  the 
excellent  report  of  this  committee  has 
been  invaluable.  We  have  used  it  in 
securing  needed  improvements  in 
plant  and  equipment,  and  in  obtain- 
ing more  liberal  state  support,  as  well 
as  following  its  recommendations  in 
improving  educational  practices  with- 
in the  school  itself." 

About  a  year  ago,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  made  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  dramat- 
ics is  taught  in  schools  for  the  bHnd, 
and  it  discovered  that  in  many  schools 
there  was  little  or  no  such  instruc- 
tion. Students  of  the  subject  generally 
recogni2,e  that  the  study  of  dramatics 
is  of  great  importance  in  schools  for 
the  blind  since  it  gives  much-needed 
poise  and  self-confidence  to  sightless 
people.  In  order  to  further  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  President  of  the 
Foundation  arranged  to  employ  a 
dramatics  teacher  to  work  three 
m.onths  in  three  schools  for  the  blind 
conducting  demonstrations,  with  a 
view  to  showing  what  could  be  ac- 
complished and  arousing  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  schools  selected  for 
this  purpose  were  those  in  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Maryland.  The  demonstra- 
tion has  produced  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
schools  as  well  as  others  will  make 
dramatic  instruction  a  regular  part 
of  their  curricula. 
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Certification  of  Teachers 

The  Foundation  has  long  been  in' 
terested  in  ways  and  means  of  rais' 
ing  the  professional  standards  of 
teachers  of  the  bHnd.  In  1934  Dr. 
Potts,  now  on  our  staff,  presented  a 
paper  at  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention  in 
St.  Louis,  outlining  a  plan  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  of  the  bHnd. 
In  1938  such  a  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  A.A.I.B.,  and  a  Committee  on 
Certification  was  appointed  with  the 
Foundation  acting  as  Secretariat. 

Summer  Courses  for  Colored 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf 

AND  Blind 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  and  deaf  negro  children 
through  the  South  has  been  seriously 
hampered  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  in  the  schools  for  the 
colored  deaf  and  blind  sufficient 
teachers  trained  in  these  special  fields. 
In  order  to  at  least  partially  remedy 
this  situation,  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted  for  the  offering  of  courses  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege during  the  summer.  Dr.  Potts 
of  the  Foundation  staff  is  directing 
these  special  courses.  Full  college 
credit  will  be  allowed. 

Field  Service 

When  the  Foundation  was  organ- 
i2;ed,  only  seventeen  states  had  legis' 
lative  provisions  for  constructive 
services  for  the  adult  blind.  The 
Foundation  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  past  sixteen  years 
to  arousing  public  interest  in  the 
blind,  and  to  assisting  state  officials 
to  arrange  for  the  rendering  of  such 
services.  With  the  creation  of  a  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  under  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  in 
West  Virginia,   we  can   now  report 


with  some  satisfaction  that  all  but 
three  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  made  legislative  pro- 
vision for  their  blind  adult  popula- 
tion,  and  active  movements  are  on 
foot  in  two  of  these  three  states, 
which  give  good  promise  of  definite 
action  when  the  legislatures  reconvene 
two  years  hence.  Many  of  the  states, 
however,  have  made  scant  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  these  activi- 
ties, and  the  problem  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  how  to  arouse  sufficient 
public  interest  in  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  insure  that  these  constructive 
services  receive  adequate  support. 

In  addition  to  the  schools,  other 
established  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
calling  on  the  Foundation  for  assist- 
ance regarding  re-evaluating  and  reor- 
ganizing their  existing  programs. 
These  include:  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Wilkes-Barre  Branches  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind;  the 
Wichita  Association  for  the  Blind; 
the  Colorado  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  the  New  Hampshire  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  Blind  Division; 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  latter 
requesting  intensive  studies  of  two  of 
its  activities — home  industries  and  the 
administration  of  aid  to  the  needy 
blind. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  the  administration  of 
aid  to  the  blind  was  in  most  states 
placed  in  the  hands  of  state  and  coun- 
ty welfare  workers  who  handle  all 
forms  of  public  assistance.  Few  of 
these  workers  had  had  any  previous 
training  or  experience  in  work  with 
blind  people,  and  one  of  the  Founda- 
tion's tasks  has  been  to  provide  them 
with  such  special  information  as  they 
need  about  the  problems  of  blindness. 
This  year  the  Foundation  has  held 
two  institutes  on  work  with  the  blind 
for  this  purpose — one  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Colorado  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  one  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  and 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Control. 
In  addition,  members  of  the  Foun' 
dation  staff  have  lectured  to  classes 
in  several  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

Publications 

The  Foundation  has  endeavored  to 
meet  the  increasing  need  for  special 
literature  on  work  for  the  blind  by 
the  publication  of  several  books: 
V/hat  of  the  Blind?;  The  Conquest  of 
Blindness;  Vocations  For  the  Visually 
Handicapped;  Directory  of  Activi^ 
ties  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  etc.  Additional 
books  of  this  kind  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  as  funds  and  the  time 
of  our  limited  staff  will  permit. 

National  Industries  for 
THE  Blind 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
a  Governmental  regulation  was 
adopted  by  which  Federal  depart' 
ments  were  required  to  purchase  such 
brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  com' 
modities  as  they  need  from  work' 
shops  for  the  blind.  As  many  of  the 
workshops  are  small  and  unac 
customed  to  handling  such  large  orders 
as  the  Government  usually  places,  and 
as  it  was  desirable  that  such  Govern' 
ment  orders  should  be  equitably  dis' 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  the 
Foundation  organi2;ed  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  an  affiliated  agency 
known  as  ''National  Industries  for 
the  Blind."  Through  this  agency 
orders  are  allocated  to  the  various 
workshops  prepared  to  accept  this 
business,  and  studies  are  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  finding  additional 
suitable  commodities  needed  by  the 
Government  which  blind  people  can 


make.  Since  this  undertaking  got 
under  headway  in  January  of  this 
year,  orders  for  47,640  brooms  have 
been  allotted  to  22  different  work' 
shops  in  16  states,  and  orders  for 
293,476  pounds  of  mops  have  been 
allotted  to  16  workshops  in  14  states. 
Other  commodities  being  added  to  the 
list  of  articles  to  be  purchased  from 
workshops  for  the  blind  are  pillow 
cases,  whisk  brooms,  cocoa  mats,  deck 
swabs,  and  cuspidor  mops.  As  more 
shops  become  accustomed  to  produc' 
ing  in  quantity,  there  will  be  a  wider 
distribution  of  orders.  Eventually 
this  Government  business  should  prO' 
vide  remunerative  employment  to  sev' 
eral  hundred  sightless  people  who  are 
now  sitting  in  idleness. 

Talking  Books 

Our  Talking  Book  Department  has 
continued  its  work  in  the  develop' 
ment  of  technical  improvements  in 
the  records  and  reproducers.  Our 
production,  however,  has  been  cur' 
tailed  during  the  past  year  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  the  Library  of  Con' 
gress  to  place  orders  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  This  delay  in  the 
placement  of  orders  was  due  to  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
a  commercial  concern  for  the  right 
to  bid  on  Talking  Book  records  which 
have  heretofore  not  been  sufficiently 
standardized  to  admit  of  commercial 
competition.  A  measure  which  be 
came  law  on  June  7th  now  requires 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  give  pref' 
erence  to  nou'profit  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  purchase  of  Talking  Book 
records,  so  long  as  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  price  is  fair.  This  will  enable  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  nou' 
profit  agencies  manufacturing  Talk' 
ing  Book  records  to  cooperate  close 
ly  in  the  production  of  such  literature 
without  the  hampering  restrictions 
usually  associated  with  Government 
purchases. 
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The  W.P.A.  project  sponsored  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  super- 
vised by  the  Foundation,  on  which 
about  20,000  Talking  Book  machines 
have  been  made,  has  continued  in  a 
satisfactory  way  during  the  past  year. 
Of  the  125  men  working  on  this 
project,  42  are  blind.  In  addition  to 
Talking  Book  machines  this  Project 
has,  during  the  past  year,  also  manu- 
factured several  thousand  fiberboard 
mailing  containers  used  by  the  libra- 
ries in  circulating  Talking  Books 
through  the  mails.  It  has  also  manu- 
factured a  considerable  number  of 
envelopes  for  Talking  Book  records, 
and  has  packaged  thirteen  million 
needles  in  small  envelopes.  An  en- 
velope of  these  needles  is  enclosed 
with  each  Talking  Book  when  it  is 
sent  out  from  the  library  so  as  to 
insure  that  a  reader  will  use  a  needle 
which  will  not  damage  the  record. 
The  packaging  of  needles  is  done  en- 
tirely by  blind  people.  During  the 
coming  year  this  Project  will  be  con- 
tinued under  a  slightly  different  form. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of 
Talking  Book  machines,  envelopes, 
mailing  containers  and  the  packaging 
of  needles,  the  Project  will  also  con- 
struct several  thousand  very  light- 
weight pick-ups  to  replace  heavier 
pick-ups  now  on  the  Government 
machines  in  use.  These  light-weight 
pick-ups  developed  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Foundation  will  greatly  de- 
crease the  wear  on  Talking  Book 
records,  thus  adding  perhaps  100  per 
cent  to  the  life  of  these  records. 
Furthermore,  the  Project  will  carry 
on  the  repair  of  Talking  Book 
machines  now  in  use. 

The  Talking  Book  machines  just 
completed  on  the  Project  are  of  a 
somewhat  different  design  than  the 
portable  style  made  heretofore.  They 
are  designed  for  use  in  institutions 
including  residential  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan,  230  of  these 
machines   will   be   distributed    among 


the  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
school  populations,  and  with  experi- 
ence derived  from  these  machines,  a 
more  definite  determination  can  be 
made  of  the  number  of  instruments 
actually  needed  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

The  20,000  machines  which  have 
been  made  on  the  W.P.A.  project 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  in  proportion  to 
the  general  population.  Some  of  the 
states,  however,  have  declined  to  ac- 
cept their  entire  quotas  while  others 
have  asked  for  nearly  twice  as  many 
machines  as  would  normally  come  to 
them  under  the  apportioning  plan. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  re- 
quirements of  a  given  population  in 
one  state  are  so  much  smaller  than 
those  of  another.  When  the  Project 
is  closed,  the  Government  machines 
will  naturally  no  longer  be  available. 
Future  requirements  must  be  met 
from  local  funds.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  states  which  have  not  accepted 
their  full  quotas  carefully  investigate 
immediately  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty that  their  needs  are  being 
fully  met. 

The  use  of  the  Talking  Book  has 
now  spread  to  England  and  France. 
Many  of  the  books  published  abroad 
would  be  of  interest  to  Talking  Book 
readers  in  this  country.  Accordingly, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  seconded  by  the  heads  of 
national  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
Canada,  England,  France,  Denmark, 
and  the  Irish  Free  State,  requested 
the  Postal  Union  Conference,  which 
met  in  Buenos  Aires  this  spring,  to 
extend  to  Talking  Books  for  the  blind 
the  low  rate  allowed  on  Braille  books 
when  transmitted  through  the  inter- 
national mails.  It  was  also  requested 
that  the  maximum  weight  of  a  parcel 
be  increased  from  11  pounds  to  15 
pounds.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  upon  motion  of  the  U.  S. 
representative  at  the  Conference,  our 
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request  was  granted.  This  rate  takes 
effect  July  1,  1940.  The  rate  also 
applies  to  plates  from  which  Braille 
books  are  printed. 

Recently  the  Foundation,  with  the 
help  of  Carnegie  Corporation,  has 
begun  a  study  of  the  possible  use  of 
the  Talking  Book  as  an  educational 
medium  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
Foundation  is  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Dr.  Berthold  LoweN' 
FELD  for  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 
Dr.  LowENFELD  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  famous  school  for  the 
blind  in  Vienna. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  ways 
in  which  the  Talking  Book  may  sup- 
plement the  teaching  process:  First, 
it  may  be  used  for  recordings  present- 
ing material  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner, i.e.,  straight  reading  or  dramatic 
presentation.  In  order  that  the  teach- 
er may  use  the  available  material,  she 
must  have  easy  access  to  it.  For  that 
purpose  the  Talking  Book  Education 
Project  of  the  American  Foundation 
is  preparing  an  annotated,  classified, 
and  graded  list  of  the  Talking  Book 
records  of  educational  value.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  up  to  the  schools  to 
order  the  desired  recordings  from 
either  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  or  from  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  and  start  a  library  of 
"teaching  records"  in  addition  to  their 
Braille  libraries.  Second,  educational 
broadcasting  has  initiated  a  certain 
type  of  audible  instruction  either  sup- 
plementing the  traditional  subjects  or 
working  by  study  units.  The  Talking 
Book  should  profit  by  the  experiments 
made  in  the  field  of  educational  broad- 
casting and  develop  a  certain  tech- 
nique of  audible  presentation  especial- 
ly suited  for  the  instruction  of  blind 
children.  Slides,  movies,  photographs, 
and  sound  pictures  are  accredited  aids 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  schools  for 
seeing  children.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Talking  Book  as 
an  educational  medium  in  schools  for 


the  blind,  the  Foundation  and  Dr. 
LowENFELD  will  receive  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  progressive  teachers  in  our 
field. 

Scholarships 

For  the  academic  year  1938-39, 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  eighteen 
promising  young  blind  students  who 
wished  to  prepare  themselves  for 
some  vocation.  The  Captain  Brown 
Memorial  Medal  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Frances  Ruth  Davidson  of  Car- 
thage, Illinois,  who  had  maintained  an 
unbroken  record  of  A's  throughout 
two  years  of  study. 

Foundation's  Braille  Writer 

Since  the  Foundation's  Braille  writ- 
er was  put  on  the  market,  1,500  have 
been  sold  at  cost  or  less,  and  an  ad- 
ditional lot  of  500  is  now  in  process 
of  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of 
these  Braille  writers  in  quantities  of 
500 — the  minimum  number  practic- 
able— necessitates  the  tying  up  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  In  the 
past  this  has  been  financed  entirely 
by  the  Foundation.  As  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  blind  by  sponsoring  the 
hand-transcribing  of  needed  Braille 
books  by  volunteer  workers,  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  entered  into  with 
that  organi2;ation  by  which  it  now 
shares  with  the  Foundation  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  purchase  of  the 
lot  of  machines  now  being  made. 

Committee  on  Statistics  of 
THE  Blind 

"The  Standard  Classification  of 
Causes  of  Blindness,"  developed  by 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  use 
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by  the  various  states  in  studying  the 
causes  of  blindness  among  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind.  The  final  revision 
of  this  classification,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  manual  for  statisticians  who 
will  use  it,  has  been  a  major  activity 
of  the  Committee  this  year. 

One-fare  Concession  on  Railroads 
AND  Buses 

For  several  years,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  co- 
operated with  the  railroads  and  bus 
lines  throughout  the  United  States 
by  handling  the  tickets  sold  under  the 
special  passenger  tariff  rate  which 
permits  a  blind  person  and  his  guide 
to  travel  for  one  fare.  Originally  the 
method  of  handling  these  tickets 
caused  inconvenient  delays  to  bUnd 
people  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  special  rate.  Within  the  past  year 
the  New  England  Passenger  Associa- 
tion and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Passenger  Associations  worked  out  an 
identification  coupon  book  which  en- 
ables a  blind  person  to  buy  his  ticket 
without  delay  at  any  railroad  ticket 
office  in  the  territory  served  by  these 
lines.  The  Foundation  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  issuing  these  coupon 
books  to  blind  people  entitled  to  the 
concession.  Within  the  past  few  days, 
the  Southern  Passenger  Association 
serving  the  territory  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  has  voted  to 
recognize  the  Foundation's  identifica- 
tion coupon  book.  As  a  result  any 
blind  person  holding  one  of  these 
books  may  purchase  tickets  under  this 
special  tariff  rate  at  any  railroad 
ticket  office  in  the  United  States. 
These  coupon  books  are  also  recog- 
nized for  international  travel  from 
a  point  in  the  United  States  to  a  point 
in  Canada  and  from  a  point  in  Cana- 
da to  one  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  between  two  points  in  Canada. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  an  in- 
creasing   number   of   bus    lines   have 


adopted  similar  identification  coupon 
books  issued  by  the  Foundation. 
While  all  bus  lines  have  not  adopted 
this  arrangement,  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will. 

Annotated  Bibliography 

A  grant  was  received  by  the  Foun- 
dation from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  expense  of 
gompiling  an  annotated  bibliography 
on  work  for  the  blind.  This  is  an 
arduous,  time-consuming  undertaking 
as  some  3,000  volumes  must  be  read 
and  commented  on.  It  is  hoped  the 
bibliography  will  be  ready  for  the 
printer  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of 
work  for  the  blind,  as  it  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  any  particular  title  before 
purchasing  or  borrowing  it  from  a 
library. 

Periodicals 

The  Foundation  has  continued  to 
publish  its  three  periodicals — Outloo\ 
For  the  Blind,  'The  Teachers  Forum 
For  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
and  Tal\ing  Boo\  Topics. 

During  the  past  year,  legislatures 
were  in  session  in  forty-four  states. 
In  most  of  these  legislatures,  measures 
relating  to  the  blind  were  under  con- 
sideration. Workers  for  the  blind  have 
watched  such  legislation  closely  in  the 
hope  that  suggestions  for  similar  ac- 
tion in  their  own  states  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  legislative  activities 
of  other  states.  In  response  to  re- 
quests from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Foundation  has  published 
in  mimeographed  form  a  semi-monthly 
bulletin  containing  digests  of  pend- 
ing legislation.  Judging  by  the  letters 
we  have  received,  the  bulletin  has 
met  a  real  need.  As  few  state  legis- 
latures will  be  in  session  next  year, 
there  will  probably  be  no  need  for 
resuming  publication  of  this  bulletin 
until  the  1941  legislative  year. 
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The  Foundation  has  been  pubHsh' 
ing  in  ink  type  Tal\ing  Boo\  Topics, 
a  quarterly  bulletin  containing  an' 
nouncements  and  reviews  of  newly 
recorded  Talking  Books  and  other 
items  of  interest  to  Talking  Book 
readers,  which  has  been  sent  free  to 
all  persons  possessing  a  Talking  Book 
machine.  It  has  gradually  been  borne 
in  upon  us  that  a  large  number  of 
those,  receiving  Topics  had  no  one  to 
read  the  ink  type  copy  to  them.  We 
therefore  began  in  March  the  issuance 
of  this  bulletin  on  phonograph  discs. 


In  cooperation  with  the  RCA  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  Foundation 
developed  a  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive disc  and  mailing  container,  which 
made  it  possible  to  publish  this  bul- 
letin on  phonograph  records  at  a  cost 
of  $1  per  annum.  Over  1,000  blind 
people  subscribed  to  this  maga2;ine  im- 
mediately, and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  Talking  Book  edi- 
tion represents  the  first  periodical 
published  in  this  form  ever  to  be 
issued. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  TERRI- 
TORIAL BUREAU  OF  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 
AND  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  GRACE  C.  HAMMAN 
Territorial  Director,   Honolulu,  Hawaii 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  the 
third  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gage,  a  volunteer 
worker  with  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Oahu 
Association  of  the  Adult  Blind,  was 
appointed  by  The  Honorable  Joseph 
Boyd  Poindexter,  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  to  be  the  representative  of 
Hawaii  at  this  Convention.  Reports 
of  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  have 
been  presented  in  the  past  as  follows: 

15th  Biennial  Convention,  Rich- 
mond, Va. — Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Hamman. 

16th  Biennial  Convention,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. — Miss  Eva  Smyth. 

17th  Biennial  Convention,  Toron- 
to, Canada — Mrs.  Mary  Lee. 


The  Bureau  was  organi2;ed  as  an 
official  department  of  the  government 
in  November,  1935.  It  functioned  on 
an  appropriation  from  the  General 
Fund  and  was  guided  by  unofficial 
advisory  committees  from  November, 
1935  to  June  30,  1937.  From  July  1, 
1937,  the  Bureau  has  functioned  as 
a  division  of  the  Territorial  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  under  its  own 
specific  appropriation  of  $35,000. 
The  1939  Legislature  abolished  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  set  up 
a  Social  Security  Department  con- 
trolled by  a  director.  This  Bureau 
will  function  under  this  Department 
during  the  coming  biennium  1939- 
1941. 

The  1939-1941  budget  was  in- 
creased $12,000.  This  increase,  we 
believe,  was  a  recognition  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  worth-while  program 
which  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  biennium. 

The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  has 
grown  from  two  paid  workers  in  1935 
to  nine  paid  workers.    These  include: 
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the  Territorial  Director;  secretary; 
stenographer;  seeing  manager  of  the 
Territorial  Broomshop;  medical  social 
eye  worker,  conservation  of  sight — 
Oahu;  home  teacher,  social  worker 
for  the  blind — Oahu;  field  worker, 
sight  conservation  and  work  with  the 
blind — Island  of  Maui;  field  worker, 
sight  conservation  and  work  with  the 
blind — Island  of  Kauai;  field  worker, 
sight  conservation  and  work  with  the 
blind — Island  of  Hawaii.  This  staff 
has  been  supplemented  through  work- 
ers loaned  by  the  W.P.A. :  an  assis- 
tant at  the  Shop  for  the  Adult  BHnd, 
and  a  stenographer  in  the  central 
oHice. 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the 
past  two  years,  our  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  in  placing  a  full-time 
worker  on  each  island.  With  this  ac- 
complished, we  have  been  able  to 
make  definite  policies  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  activities  with  other  territorial 
activities. 

Sight  Conservation 

The  Bureau  has  taken  over  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  vision 
testing  program  of  the  Territory. 
Trained  workers  have  demonstrated 
and  supervised  vision  testing  of  over 
100,000  school  children's  eyes.  They 
have  retested  and  referred  to  the  eye 
physician  all  cases  with  defects  of 
vision.  Practically  all  cases  which 
have  needed  medical  attention  have 
received  it.  We  believe  this  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  our  prevention  of 
blindness  program. 

During  this  biennium,  the  Bureau 
workers  have  organized  thirteen  eye 
clinics  in  outlying  districts.  Puppet 
shows  were  given  in  every  school  in 
the  Territory  depicting  the  important 
points  in  the  care  of  the  eyes.  Four 
accredited  courses  have  been  given  in 
sight  conservation  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  These  courses  are  primari- 
ly for  teachers  and  nurses  in  the  field, 
and  in  training. 


Our  most  important  accomplish- 
ment was  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  National  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  to  give  the  accredited 
course  for  sight-saving  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  the  summer 
of  1938.  Twenty-five  island  teachers 
were  trained  for  this  work.  Mrs. 
HATHAWAY  made  a  survey  and  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  in  the  Territory. 

According  to  statistics,  we  will 
have  reached  our  quota  when  we 
organize  three  more  sight-saving 
classes,  which  we  hope  to  do  during 
the  new  biennium. 

Work  with  the  Blind 

There  are  378  known  bHnd  in  the 
Territory,  all  of  whom  have  had 
medical  eye  diagnosis.  We  have  ac- 
curate statistics  as  to  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  Territory.  All  blind 
children  in  the  Territory  have  been 
given  psychological  and  mental  tests. 
All  referrals  to  the  School  for  the 
Blind  are  approved  by  the  Bureau. 
All  cases  which  are  eligible  for  aid  to 
the  blind  in  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment are  referred  to  this  office 
for  examination  and  the  approval  of 
the  Review  Committee. 

The  Territory  is  one  of  the  states 
which  receives  the  lowest  amount  of 
aid  to  the  blind  from  the  Federal 
government.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
fact  to  be  proud  of,  in  that  every 
person  who  is  employable  at  all  has 
work  or  is  in  training  for  work.  We 
feel  that  we  have  progressed  in  sep- 
arating rehef  for  the  blind  from  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau,  in  that  the 
relief  for  the  blind  is  located  in  the 
same  agency  as  other  forms  of  relief, 
and  our  Bureau  maintains  itself  as  an 
educational  placement  agency. 

The  Territorial  Shop  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  which  is  carried  on  through  a 
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revolving  fund  of  $5,500  for  the 
biennium,  paid  $14,000  in  wages  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $3.75  per  day. 
All  men  are  employed  regularly. 

We  have  developed  four  vending 
stands  in  Honolulu  run  by  blind  men, 
all  of  whom  make  living  wages  from 
their  ventures.  These  stands  are 
carried  on  under  our  supervision. 

A  home-making  class  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
developed  for  sixteen  blind  women. 
It  was  so  successful,  a  second  class  is 
being  organi2;ed  for  blind  men. 

A  W.P.A.  project  has  been  en- 
larged to  employ  five  blind  persons. 
Its  major  activity  is  transcribing 
Braille,  with  one  person  a  Braille 
librarian. 

Seventy-eight  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines have  been  assigned  to  the 
Bureau,  mostly  on  loan.  The  blind 
persons  borrow  up  to  800  records  a 
month.  We  were  able  to  have  records 
of  the  Bihle  transcribed  in  Hawaiian, 
which  are  very  popular. 

We  have  assumed  all  responsibility 
for  referrals  for  vocational  training 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


This  Department  plans  training  pro- 
grams for  blind  persons  only  at  our 
request  and  under  our  supervision. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Bureau  to  carry  on  this  intensive  pro- 
gram without  the  assistance  of  volun- 
teers. Each  island  has  a  trained  group 
of  volunteer  workers  who  make  regu- 
lar visits  to  all  bHnd  and  report  on 
cases  to  the  field  workers. 

The  Bureau  has  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Lions  Clubs,  American 
Legion,  American  Red  Cross,  Junior 
League,  Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society, 
and  Eastern  Star  Chapters  in  all  its 
activities. 

The  Adult  Blind  Association  has 
increased  its  membership  and  has  be- 
come a  very  definite  factor  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind  people  of  Hawaii. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  new 
biennium,  the  Bureau  hopes  to  con- 
tinue its  present  organi2,ation,  de- 
veloping a  more  thorough  program 
in  the  activities  which  it  has  already 
assumed. 

Read  by  Mrs.  Thomas   Gage, 

Secretary,  Oahu  Association  of  the 

Adult   Blind 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

RALPH  W.  BAYLESS 
Pacific  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


First  of  all,  may  I  extend  to  you 
all  hearty  greetings  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  and  express  the  re- 
gret of  its  Secretary  in  Charge  of  the 
Work  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Francis  C. 
Stifler,  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here 
today,  having  just  returned  to  New 
York  from  another  Convention  held 
in  Los  Angeles  during  the  latter  part 
of  June.  It  has  therefore  devolved 
upon  me  to  represent  the  Society,  and 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  privi- 
lege and  a  keen  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity. 


A  particularly  important  service 
was  rendered  in  the  Society's  work 
for  the  blind  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  ministry  of  supplying 
the  Scriptures  to  the  sightless  is  ever 
widening  and  increasing. 

With  the  development  of  the  Talk' 
ing  Book  machine,  the  Society,  in 
19?i5,  produced  its  popular  Small 
Volume  of  Scripture  Passages  on  two 
Talking  Book  records,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  supplying  them  at  25 
cents  a  record,  or  at  50  cents  for  the 
set,  to  blind  individuals. 
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With  the  increasing  provision  and 
distribution  of  these  machines  by  the 
Government,  the  Society  initiated  on 
June  1,  1938,  a  new  service  to  the 
Wind  in  offering  all  of  the  T^ew 
Testament  on  40  Talking  Book 
records  and  the  following  books  of 
the  Old  Testament:  ''Ruth,''  "Esther," 
''Job,"  "Psalms,"  "Proverbs,"  "Isaiah," 
"Daniel,"  "Hosea,"  "Joel,"  "Amos," 
"Micah,"  and  "Nahum,"  on  33 
records  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents 
a  record,  plus  a  small  amount  for  post' 
age,  thus  making  these  records  avail' 
able  to  blind  individuals  at  a  fraction 
of  their  cost.  During  the  last  half  of 
1938,  the  Society  distributed  nearly 
2,000  of  these  Scripture  Talking  Book 
records  at  the  special  price.  Requests 
for  them  came  in  so  rapidly,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  demand. 

Something  of  the  comfort  and  sol- 
ace derived  from  this  service  may  be 
revealed  in  such  responses  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Talking  Book  records 
of  'Paul's  Epistles'  reached  me  in 
good  condition.  Please  accept  this 
letter  as  an  expression  of  my  gratitude 
to  you  for  sending  them.  I  find  them 
most  helpful!  Since  you  have  supplied 
so  many  books  of  the  Bible  on  records, 
I  am  finding  a  new  richness  and 
beauty  in  the  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
I  am  certain  that  there  are  many  other 
sightless  persons  who  are  having  simi- 
lar experiences." — "The  first  ship' 
ment  of  Bible  records  arrived  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you. 
I  was  so  eager  to  listen  to  them  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  and  I 
think  them  wonderful.  What  a  boon 
to  blind  people  to  be  able  to  have  a 
trained  reader  in  their  own  home  to 
read  the  precious  Word  of  God  to 
them." 

Another  accomplishment  of  the 
year  was  the  publication  of  additional 
books  of  the  Bible  in  Portuguese 
Braille.  Some  years  ago,  the  Society 
had     published     through     its     Brazil 


Agency  the  "Gospels  of  Mark  and 
John"  in  Portuguese  Braille,  the  only 
portions  of  the  Scripture  ever  printed 
for  the  blind  of  Brazil.  But  the  plates 
for  these  two  portions  wore  out,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  urgent 
need  for  new  editions  of  these  par- 
ticular Gospels,  and  for  additional 
books  of  the  Bible,  was  reported  from 
the  Secretary  on  the  field.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  manufacture  of 
expensive  plates  for  the  printing  of 
new  editions  of  "Mark"  and  "John," 
and  also  for  first  editions  of  the 
"Psalms"  in  two  volumes  and  of  "The 
Acts,"  in  Portuguese  Braille,  was 
well  under  way.  Printed  and  bound 
volumes  became  available  in  early 
February,  and  copies  were  sent  im- 
mediately to  Brazil.  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  happiness  of  the  poor  sight- 
less Brazilians  when  they  receive  the 
Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue!  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Society  will  be  able 
to  publish  additional  portions  of  the 
Bible  for  them  in  the  near  future. 

The  Society  continues  to  supply  to 
blind  individuals  all  of  its  embossed 
volumes  of  the  Scripture,  regardless 
of  cost,  at  25  cents  a  volume,  plus 
postage,  and,  when  circumstances 
justify,  as  full  donations,  in  order 
that  God's  Word  may  bring  the  bless- 
ing and  inspiration  of  the  spiritual 
light  to  those  in  physical  darkness, 
just  as  the  printed  Word  is  supplied 
to  the  sighted  at  the  very  lowest  cost. 

During  1938 — the  Society's  104th 
year  of  service  to  the  blind — a  total 
of  5,455  embossed  volumes  and  Talk- 
ing Book  records  were  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  with  an  additional 
distribution  of  882  volumes  in  foreign 
lands,  making  a  total  of  6,3  37 
volumes. 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  work  for 
the  blind  in  183  5,  up  to  the  end  of 
1938,  the  Society  has  distributed,  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  grand  total  of 
136,652  volumes  of  Scripture  in 
twenty-seven  languages  and  systems. 
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While  the  majority  of  these  volumes 
were  in  English,  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  a  large  number  were  supplied 
through  the  Society's  Foreign  Agen' 
cies  in  Japanese  Braille,  Spanish 
Braille,  Portuguese  Braille,  Arabic 
Braille  and  Moon,  Canton  Braille,  and 
Kuoyu   (Mandarin)   Braille. 

There  is  not  time  to  share  with  you 
the  hundreds  of  messages  of  apprecia' 
tion  and  gratitude  received  from  those 
who  find  the  Bible  an  indispensable 
guide  in  their  daily  living,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  influence,  an  inspiration 
to  greater  achievement,  and  a  constant 
source  of  joy  and  comfort;  but  may  I 
read  just  two  extracts  from  grateful 
recipients : 

1.  "I  received  my  Bible  today, 
and  I  am  so  proud  of  it!  I  have 
been  blind  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  in  that  time  I  could  not  read 
a  Bible,  or  have  anyone  read  it  to 
me,  because  I  am  not  only  blind, 
but  also  deaf.  And  did  I  miss  read- 
ing my  Bible?  I  never  knew  that 
I  could  ever  miss  anything  as  much 
as  I  missed  reading  my  Bible.  Well, 
all  that  is  over  now.  I  can  read  my 
-  Bible  any  time  I  want  to  myself. 
I  feel  so  selfish  having  all  these 
books  all  to  myself,  but,  believe 
me,  I  am  certainly  going  to  make 
use  of  them.  I  looked  through 
them  and  read  a  chapter  to  my 
mother,  and  they  are  100  per  cent 
what  I  wanted.  I  know  that  I  paid 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  cost  to 
print  them,  but  I  assure  you  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  having  them, 
and  shall  make  full  use  of  them. 
God  bless  you  in  the  wonderful 
work  you  are  doing,  and  may  His 


Word  continue  to  go  out  into  the 
far  corners  of  the  world,  feeding 
the  starving  souls  with  the  Bread 
of  Life." 

2.  "I  want  to  express  my  deep' 
est  appreciation  for  the  books  of 
the  Bible  you  sent  me — "Psalms," 
'■'Titus,"  and  "Revelation."  I  just 
began  the  daily  reading  and  study 
ing  of  the  Bible  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the 
Lord  is  blessing  me  daily  with  all 
of  my  problems.  It  is  so  good  to  be 
able  to  read  God's  Word  with  my 
finger  tips,  if  not  with  my  eyes, 
and  never  before  have  I  thanked 
Him  for  my  wonderful  education 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Staunton  as  I  do  now.  The 
"Psalms"  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
helpful  to  read  before  retiring." 

All  distribution  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  made  through  the 
Society's  headquarters  at  Park  Avenue 
and  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
When  in  that  city  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the  Bible  House,  and 
also  the  Society's  exhibit  in  the  Com' 
munications  Building  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

And  while  you  are  out  here  on  the 
Coast,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  visit 
the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Society's  prin' 
cipal  exhibit  is  in  the  Vacationland 
Building,  although  the  large  chart 
listing  the  1,021  languages  into  which 
the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  is 
in  the  Temple  of  Religion.  You  will 
also  be  most  welcome  at  the  Society's 
ofEce  and  salesroom  at  224  McAllister 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY— ITS  FIRST  DECADE 

DR.  LEWIS  BIRGE  CHAMBERLAIN 
General  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  year  1938  witnessed  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  organi2,ation  of  the 
John     Milton     Society.      A     resume 


thereon  seems  in  place  at  this  Con' 
vention,  especially  since  its  activities 
naturally  are  not  so  well  known  on 
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the  Pacific  as  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
As   with   many    an   individual,    so 
with  this  Society:  Its  story  really  be- 
gins many  years  before  its  life  started. 

William  B.  Wait  and  the 
S.P.E.R.L. 

Two  names  still  treasured  in  the 
memories  of  many  finger-readers 
come  first  into  the  picture.  Two  gen- 
erations  ago,  William  B.  Wait,  the 
second  great  pioneer  and  benefactor 
in  work  for  the  sightless  in  the  United 
States,  realizing  the  lack  of,  and  need 
for,  religious  literature  for  the  blind 
supplementary  to  the  Bible,  in  1874 
inaugurated  and  for  forty  years  di- 
rected and  inspired  the  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Lit- 
erature to  the  Blind.  During  those 
forty  years  it  published  Sunday  School 
lessons  and  religious  books  in  Line 
Letter  and  New  York  Point,  and  ren- 
dered a  service  still  affectionately  re- 
membered by  many  of  the  sightless. 
With  his  demise  and  that  of  other 
leaders,  that  Society  ceased  to  func- 
tion, and  the  income  from  its  accumu- 
lated principal  were  turned  to  supply- 
ing embossed  Bibles  through  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

The  Next  Step 

However,  the  need  for  wholesome 
rcHgious  literature  did  not  disappear 
with  that  Society;  in  fact,  its  work 
had  increased  the  desire.  Also,  the 
growing  number  of  finger-readers  in- 
creased the  call.  Some  zealous  smaller 
denominations  began  publishing  em- 
bossed religious  literature  along  their 
own  lines.  Among  them  was  the 
Church  of  God.  Finding  the  expense 
too  heavy  to  carry  alone,  D.  W. 
Patterson,  then  in  charge  of  the 
publishing  house  of  that  denomi- 
nation, sought  to  interest  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, and  requested  the  aid  of  Dr.  L. 


B.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  charge  of 
its  work  for  the  blind,  in  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  Quadrennial 
Convention  of  the  I.C.R.E.  at  Bit' 
mingham,  Alabama,  in  February, 
1926.  There,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  see  what  could  and 
should  be  done.  It  held  joint  sessions 
with  a  similar  committee  named  by 
the  Councils  of  Home  Missions  which, 
a  year  earlier,  had  shown  their  con- 
cern about  this  unmet  need  of  the 
blind  by  publishing  a  life  of  Christ 
in  Braille. 

The  John  Milton  Society 

From  those  joint  meetings,  in 
March,  1928,  there  resulted  the  or- 
gani2,ation  and  incorporation  of  the 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  publication  of  non-sectarian 
religious  literature  on  an  interdenomi- 
national basis.  Among  those  who 
shared  in  the  joint  meetings  and  ad- 
vised in  the  organization  were  such 
honored  leaders  of  the  A.A.W.B.  as 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  E.  E.  Bramlette  and 
H.  R.  Latimer — the  two  last,  with 
William  A.  Hadley  and  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  being  among  the  incorpora- 
tors, together  with  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  educational,  Sunday  School, 
publication,  and  home  mission  work 
of  principal  denominations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Frank  Battles,  a  banker  of 
Philadelphia,  once  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  served  as 
President  until  his  death  in  1932,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller, 
still  our  President.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  was  the  First  Vice-President 
and  is  still  an  active  Director,  as  is 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes.  The  Treasurer 
from  the  beginning  has  been  Dr. 
Hugh   R.   Monro,   banker  of  New 
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Jersey,  an  outstanding  Christian  lay- 
man generously  devoted  to  many 
good  causes.  The  Secretary,  also 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  Dr.  L. 
B.  Chamberlain. 

Large  plans  were  laid  as  to  publi' 
cations  to  be  undertaken  in  Braille, 
New  York  point  and  Moon,  to  aid 
in  Bible  study  and  in  spiritual  living 
and  service.  They  included  books  and 
maga2,ines  for  adults  and  children,  the 
maga2;ines  to  give  in  condensed  form 
some  of  the  choice  articles  which  the 
sighted  have  in  abundance.  Valiant 
efforts  were  made  the  next  two  years 
to  raise  a  fund  to  carry  on  this  ex- 
pensive work,  but  the  financial  deba- 
cle of  1929  came  just  as  these  efforts 
were  launched.  Funds  were  not 
found;  so  publication  was  delayed. 

The  John  Milton  Magazine 

The  call  from  those  who  long  for 
such  material  became  so  vocal  and 
vigorous  that  eventually,  at  its  An- 
nual Meetmg  in  the  fall  of  1932,  the 
Board  of  Directors  decided  to  launch 
the  John  Milton  Magazine,  in  faith. 
By  request,  Dr.  Chamberlain  be- 
came Editor  and  Manager,  being  fa- 
cilitated in  rendering  this  voluntary 
service  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  The  maga2;ine  was 
warmly  and  widely  welcomed.  Trib- 
utes to  it  are  constant,  affectionate 
and  heartening. 

Discovery 

The  success  of  this  maga2;ine  for 
adults,  and  the  need  and  call  for 
something  to  help  the  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind 
who  had  nothing  of  like  nature,  re- 
sulted in  the  launching,  in  December 
1935,  of  a  maga2;ine  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  was  named  by  Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  our  President,  at  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  Meeting,  Discovery. 
Ably  edited  by  Margaret  T.  Apple- 


garth,  long  known  for  her  charming 
stories  for  children,  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
give  high  praise  to  its  influence  and 
value  among  their  boys  and  girls,  as 
do  parents  and  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers. 

Hymn  Book 

In  1937  a  book  of  fifty-four  stan- 
dard hymns,  with  words  and  music 
in  Braille,  was  published.  Sold  at 
cost,  an  edition  of  500  was  quickly 
exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  of 
200  in  1938  has  similarly  been  sold 
out. 

Generous  Voluntary  Service 

This  expensive  work  has  been  made 
possible  by  much  and  generous  volun- 
tary service.  Directors  attend  meet- 
ings at  their  own  charges,  not  a  few 
from  long  distances;  officers  have 
given  their  service;  stenographic  and 
clerical  help  is  rendered  on  a  lower 
scale  than  usually  received  for  simi- 
lar work  elsewhere.  The  last  three 
years,  editorial  services  have  received 
moderate  remuneration.  Eleven  out- 
standing Sunday  School  lesson  writers 
from  principal  denominations  have  al- 
lowed the  use  and  condensation  of 
lessons  they  have  prepared.  Religious 
papers  of  all  denominations  allow  the 
publishing  of  articles  from  their  col- 
umns, necessarily  condensed,  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  copyrighted  articles 
being  invariably  given  by  general  as 
well  as  religious  maga2,ines. 

Help  from  the  A.B.S.  and  the 
A.P.H. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  have  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  former  for 
eight  years  made  available  room  and 
other  accomodations  at  the  Bible 
House,  N.  Y.,  besides  facilitating  the 
service    rendered    by    one    of    their 
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secretaries  as  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Editor.  From  its  inception,  the  work 
has  had  the  friendly  and  interested 
cooperation  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
BHnd  which  has  printed  and  mailed 
the  magazines  and  hymn  books;  first 
that  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  and 
then  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  the  honored  present  President 
of  the  A.A.W.B. 

ClRCUL.^TION 

With  the  exception  of  early  an' 
nouncements  in  Braille  papers  and 
various  religious  journals  concerning 
the  John  Milton  Magazine  for  adults, 
and,  later,  letters  of  announcement  to 
schools  for  the  blind  about  Discovery 
for  boys  and  girls,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  circulation.  It 
has  grown  through  the  blind  them' 
selves  telling  other  blind.  The  2,500 
monthly  copies  reach  every  state  in 
the  Union  except  Nevada,  seven  Pro' 
vinces  of  Canada,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Trinidad,  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Eng' 
land,  Scotland,  Shetland  Islands,  Hob 
land,  France,  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, South  Africa,  India,  China,  the 
Philippines,  two  states  of  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  Readers 

The  readers  represent  sixty  denom- 
inations  and  religious  connections  in 
the  United  States  alone.  Discovery 
goes  to  fifty-eight  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  and  nine  in  other 
countries.  About  one  hundred  minis- 
ters, missionaries  (home  and  foreign), 
and  evangelists  from  twenty-one  de- 
nominations are  among  our  blind 
readers.  Of  778  readers  recently  re- 
porting, 226  are  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers.   Of  the  same  778,  actually   503 


attend  Sunday  School.  Surprising 
occupations,  both  religious  and  gener' 
al,  are  reported. 

Finances 

During  the  decade  under  report, 
the  expenses  totalled  $48,061.  The 
decade  income  produced  $56,707  of 
\yhich  $45,707  was  for  pubhcations, 
and  $11,000  in  bulk  gifts  for  invest- 
ment. In  late  1937  came  notification 
of  the  first  inclusion  of  our  Society  in 
wills.  The  first  was  by  a  grateful 
blind  reader;  the  second  by  a  donor. 

The  Future 

The  two  magazines  for  adults  and 
children  are  being  carried  on  in 
Braille,  the  Society  hoping  to  find 
funds  to  publish  the  adult  magazine 
also  in  Moon,  in  response  to  continu- 
ing requests.  For  the  current  year  it 
is  planned  to  publish  in  Braille  three 
books,  as  funds  allow:  (1)  ''Daily 
Devotions,"  (2)  "Christmas  Carols," 
with  music,  (3)  "Manual  for  Sunday 
School  Teachers." 

Conclusion 

The  success  and  service  of  the  past 
are  a  summons  for  enlarged  service  in 
the  future.  Our  publications  stimu- 
late and  facilitate  the  blind  in  service 
to  others,  as  happy,  useful  Christian 
workers.  They  also  go  to  thousands 
cut  off  from  all  church  privileges; 
isolated,  scattered,  blind'deaf,  shut'ins, 
invalids,  aged. 

The  John  Milton  Society  rejoices 
in  serving  those  thus  handicapped, 
some  brave  and  valiant,  some  troubled 
and  waivering,  some  hard-pressed  by 
the  exigencies  of  life,  some  so  ignorant 
and  helpless;  all  needing  to  have  their 
darkness  dispelled  by  the  Light  of  the 
World. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  COLONEL  L.  L.  WATTS,  Chairman  of  Committee 
Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,   Richmond,  Va. 


MR.    PRESIDENT    AND    FELLOW' 
MEMBERS  : 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  go 
into  much  detail  relative  to  the  Rc' 
port  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
other  than  to  say  that  you  have  heard 
a  report  from  Mr.  Irwin  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
this  morning.  The  Legislative  Com' 
mittee  of  this  Association  and  that  of 
the  Instructors  worked  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Irwin  in  the  Federal  legis' 
lative  program.  As  he  told  you  this 
morning,  the  last  in  the  list  of  our 
legislative  accomplishments  was  the 
passage  of  HR  5136. 

There  are  several  other  pieces  of 
legislation  pending  in  Congress,  some 
meeting    with    the    approval    of    the 


Committee,  and  some  which  do  not. 
I  think  that  the  Chairman  of  the  next 
Legislative  Committee  should  get  his 
Committee  together  with  that  of  the 
A.  A  .1.  B.  and  the  Foundation  and 
work  out  a  definite  policy  of  legisla' 
tion  for  the  next  two  years.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  bills  being  intrc 
duced  in  Congress  without  any  sup' 
port  or  backing  from  organizations 
for  the  blind.  Most  of  them  are  just 
as  wild  as  they  can  be.  Early  this 
spring  there  had  already  been  intro' 
duced  into  Congress  some  thirty  to 
thirtyfive  bills  on  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

colonel  l.  l.  watts.  Chairman 

A.    C.    ELLIS,    Ex'Officio 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  ALFRED  ALLEN,  Chairman  of  Committee 
Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111. 


In  accordance  with  your  instruc' 
tions,  we  have  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  As' 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
covering  the  period  beginning  June 
21,  1937  and  ending  June  30,  1939, 
and  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
our  report. 

Attached  hereto  are  statements 
covering  the  income  and  expenditures 
for  your  several  working  funds,  a 
statement  of  income  credited  to  cer' 
tain  special  and  permanent  funds,  and 
a  consolidated  cash  summary  of  all 
accounts. 

During  the  biennium  now  closing, 
the  Treasurer  has  received  income 
totaling  $2,344.13  and  from  this  has 


been  expended  a  total  of  $1,709.04, 
leaving  an  excess  of  income  over  ex' 
penditures  totaling  $635.09,  which, 
added  to  the  cash  resources  as  of  June 
21,  1937,  increases  the  Association's 
cash  resources  to  $3,464.02,  which 
sum  will  be  reduced  by  $51.55  when 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
calls  for  that  sum,  appropriated  to 
but  not  yet  drawn  by  the  Committee. 
The  assets  of  the  Association  are 
larger  than  at  any  previous  time, 
thanks  to  both  the  excellent  steward' 
ship  of  your  Treasurer  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee's  conservative 
expenditure  of  funds.  In  an  effort 
to  create  a  permanent  reserve  fund, 
and     to     avoid     the     temptation     to 
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extravagance  in  expenditures,  the  Ex'  nent  Investment  Fund  in  the  form  of 

ecutive  Committee  has  authori2,ed  the  a  savings  account  which  will  accumu' 

transferring    of    the    sum    of    $1,000  late  interest  from  year  to  year, 
from  unrestricted  funds  to  a  Perma' 

As  of  June  30,  1939  the  Association's  cash  resources  were  as  follows: 

General  Fund 

unrestricted  funds 

Checking  Account — Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston.. $2, 065. 15 

INVESTMENT  FUND 

Savings  Account — Warren  Institution  for  Savings 1,035.45 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Savings  Account — Warren  Institution  for  Savings 363.42 

Total  Cash  Resources _ $3,464.02 

In  the  course  of  our  audit  we  ex'  actions  recorded  on  the  books  of  ac' 

amined  the  bank  vouchers  and  can'  count  and  of  the  supporting  invoices 

celled  checks,  and  have  reconciled  the  presented  for  our  inspection.    Income 

cash  in  bank  with  the  bank  statements  verification   has   been   limited   to   ex' 

and    passbooks    and   with    statements  amining   the    Secretary's   membership 

furnished     us     by     the     respective  lists  and  to  the  tracing  of  recorded 

bank  officers.   We  have  made  compre'  receipts  to  their  deposit  in  the  bank, 
hensive    verifications    of    the    trans' 

GENERAL  FUND 

INCOME 

Membership   Dues    1937-1938 $    619.00 

Membership   Dues    19394940- 1,195.00 

Donation  from  Perkins  Alumnae  Association 3.00 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Printed  Reports - 469.75 


TOTAL  INCOME  $2,286.75 

EXPENDITURES* 

Printing  of  Proceedings $645.59 

Postage  ^  Miscellaneous  Expense 65.37 

Printing  &?  Stationery 45.37 

Stenographic  Service  36.30 

Executive  Committee  Expense - 245.57 

1937   Convention   Expense 192.39 

Vocational  Guidance  Committee  Expense 264.70** 

Awards  Committee  Expense 81.90         $1,577.19 

INCOME  IN  EXCESS  OF  EXPENDITURES $     709.56 

*Not  including  $1,000  transferred  to  Permanent  Investment  Fund. 
**Total  sum  appropriated  $316.25. 
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SHOTWELL  FUND 

INCOME 

Interest  on  Balance  in  Bank $14.18 


LYDIA  Y.  HAYES  FUND 

INCOME 

Additional   Contributions   $  7.75 

EXPENDITURES 

Gifts  to  Miss  Hayes 131.85 


Balance  previous  collected  and  reported $124.10 


PERMANENT  INVESTMENT  FUND 

INCOME 

Interest  on  Balance  at  Bank.. $35.45 


CASH  SUMMARY- ALL  FUNDS 

GENERAL    INVESTMENT     SHOTWELL       HAYES 

FUND  FUND  FUND  FUND  TOTAL 

Balance  June  21,  1937..$2,355.59 $349.24     $124.10     $2,828.93 

Receipts    2,286.75     $1,035.45  14.18  7.75        3,344.13 


4,642.34       1,035.45        363.42        131.85       6,173.06 
Disbursements    2,577.19 131.85       2,709.04 


Balance  June  30,  1939..$2,065. 15     $1,035.45      $363.42    $3,464.02 


Respectfully  submitted. 


ALFRED  ALLEN,  Chairman 
HELEN  B.   JONES 
M.\RGARET  RIDDELL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Presented  by  MRS.  JEANNE  E.  CHAPMAN,  Chairman  of  Committee 
Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

IN  MEMORIAM 


We  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  passed 
away  during  the  current  biennium 
and  to  learn  more  fully  of  their  years 
of  service  in  our  mutual  field  of  en' 
deavor. 

Our  friends  never  faltered  in  their 
belief  that  untold  opportunities  for 
the  betterment  of  the  visually  handi' 
capped  were  yet  possible.  Each  in' 
dividual  was  2,ealous  and  purposeful 
in  his  unselfish  devotion  toward  the 
cause  of  adding  a  little  more  to  the 
knowledge  already  available  in  the 
advancement  of  administering  to  the 
needs  of  the  sightless. 

Some  of  these  individuals  were 
blind,  and  perhaps  they  had  keener 
insight  into  the  problems  of  their  fel' 
lows  because  of  their  affliction.  The 
sighted  workers  through  intuitive  sym' 
pathy  lent  unfailing  devotion  to  the 
same  problems. 

Many  of  these  individuals  were 
nationally  known;  others,  no  less  dc 
voted,  were  dedicating  their  lives  to 
the  needs  in  smaller  areas,  but  in  each 
case  they  left  the  impress  of  their 
personality  upon  their  associates. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  number 
have  been  taken  while  at  the  height 
of  their  professional  efficiency.  Others 
have  spent  more  than  forty  years  in 
their  work,  influencing  countless  num' 
bers  of  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact. 

They  will  be  sadly  missed  by  those 
who  knew  them,  but  they  leave  us  the 
heritage  of  their  incompleted  tasks, 
and  with  unspoken  faith  expect  us 
to  carry  on  what  they  were  doing  so 
well.  The  world  of  the  visually  handi' 
capped  is  a  much  happier  and  better 


place  for  having  had  these  people  in 
it.  Their  contributions  to  the  cause 
are  everlasting  and  undying. 

HON.     FRANCIS     HENRY    APPLETON 

died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1939.  A 
man  of  sterling  worth  and  of  widely 
diversified  interests  and  activities, 
with  many  business,  social  and  politi' 
cal  affiliations,  he  served  Perkins  In' 
stitution  from  1898  to  1930  as  Presi' 
dent  of  its  corporation. 

JOHN  L.  BECK,  One  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  passed  away  February  25,  1939, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Beck  had 
been  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mary 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  for 
twenty  years,  devoting  his  time  and 
effort  solely  to  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  sightless  people  he 
served.  He  had  unusual  understand' 
ing  of  the  problems  of  his  fellowmen 
and  was  never  too  busy  to  give  time 
to  any  blind  person  who  asked  for  his 
advice  and  counsel.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  sight  conservation  in 
the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  enact' 
ment  in  1929  of  the  first  Maryland 
law  to  provide  direct  financial  aid  to 
the  needy  blind  from  public  funds. 
This  placed  the  blind  relief  under  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
which  Mr.  Beck  directed,  until  an 
amendment  in  1936  transferred  the 
responsibility  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  He  devoted  him' 
self  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  with  un' 
tiring  energy,  even  to  the  last  days  of 
his  illness  when  he  wrote  the  law  per' 
taining  to  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  by  the  blind  in  state,  county, 
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and  municipal  buildings  in  Maryland. 
Mr.  Beck  was  a  widely  traveled  man, 
athlete,  musician,  and  executive  who 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
foresight  and  extreme  kindness  during 
the  years  of  service  to  his  state. 

ANNIE  \V.   BROCKMAN,  who  waS  for 

forty-four  years  a  much  beloved 
teacher  in  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  June  21,  1938. 
Her  devotion  to  the  performance  of 
duty,  her  sincere  interest  in  the  per' 
sonal  problems  of  her  pupils,  and  her 
long  years  of  service  to  the  blind  will 
make  her  loss  felt  throughout  the 
state  of  Alabama. 

JULIA  CARLISLE,  a  housemother  for 
ten  years  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
BHnd,  died  on  February  7,  1939. 

MARY  E.  CHURCHMAN,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Music  at  the  Colo' 
rado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  for  forty-six  years,  passed  away 
in  Colorado  Springs,  January  28, 
1939  after  an  extended  illness.  She 
was  born  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
School  for  the  Blind  while  her  father 
was  then  Superintendent,  and  later 
lived  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
her  whole  life  was  centered  in  the 
interests  of  blind  people,  and  she  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  lives 
she  touched  for  her  fine  character 
and  charming  personality. 

ADELAIDE  CARMAN,  the  gifted  blind 
musician  who  directed  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind  for  forty  years,  passed 
away  recently. 

EDWIN  A.  DIETRICH,  violin  and  or- 
chestra instructor  at  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  was 
suddenly  stricken  and  died  October 
31,  1937.  He  taught  at  the  school  for 
thirty-six  years  and  was  known  in 
Colorado  as  "The  Grand  Old  Man  of 
the  Violin." 


EMKIA    RITTENHOUSE    DELFINO    was 

a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Phila' 
delphia  Free  Library  from  January  1, 
1893  until  her  death  on  June  6, 
1937.  She  was  appointed  Head  of 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  when 
it  opened  in  1899  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  this  work  until  her  health 
became  impaired  in  1936,  when  she 
took  a  leave  of  absence.  From  the 
small  beginning  of  2,000  volumes  her 
Department  increased  under  her  ad- 
ministration to  its  present  capacity 
of  22,893  volumes  of  embossed  books, 
and  17,359  Talking  Book  records. 
Her  position  in  the  Library  and  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Delfino  inspired 
her  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  blind. 
She  was  one  who  was  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, with  vital  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, one  who  was  always  willing 
to  live  and  die  for  the  blind.  Hers 
was  a  religion  of  service,  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  love. 

LiBORio  delfino  passed  away  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  11,  1937. 
He  was  born  in  Italy  and  came  to 
this  country  as  a  young  man  to  go 
to  work  in  the  coal  mines.  Blinded 
and  crippled  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  showed  indomitable  energy  in 
overcoming  his  handicaps.  He  taught 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  for  a 
time,  until  he  was  made  a  field  officer 
and  placement  agent.  One  of  his  out- 
standing characteristics  was  his  faith 
in  the  blind.  ''A  marvelous  crusader 
in  the  march  against  blindness; 
courageous,  intelligent,  gifted,  de- 
termined, cooperative;  greater  than 
he  who  takes  cities,  because  he  was 
always  able  to  rule  his  own  soul.  One 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  fought  a  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith,  one  who 
turned  physical  darkness  into  the 
light  of  a  radiant  spirit,  one  who  was 
a  true  knight  of  the  Round  Table  of 
great  devotion." 
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DR.    GEORGE    EDMUND    DE    SCHWEP 

NITZ  was  horn  in  Philadelphia  in 
1860  and  died  in  that  city  August  22, 
1938.  Dr.  DE  SCHWEINITZ  was  recog-' 
ni;:;ed  as  one  of  the  leading  eye 
specialists  of  the  country  and  was  at 
one  time  the  personal  oculist  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Dur' 
ing  his  fifty-one  years  of  practice  he 
held  many  important  offices  and  re 
ceived  many  honorary  degrees  and 
medals  for  his  services  in  the  field 
of  ophthalmology.  He  was  the  Presi' 
dent  of  the  American  Medical  As' 
sociation  in  1922  and  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Ophthalmological  Society  in  1916. 
He  was  the  Consulting  Eye  Surgeon 
at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  He 
was  Professor  Emeritis  at  the  Gradu' 
ate  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Medical 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  for  distinguished  work  in  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  the  Societe  Francaise 
d'Ophtalmologie  Placque.  He  wrote 
several  hundred  articles  on  ophthal- 
mology and  neurological  subjects  and 
carried  on  extensive  research  work  in 
his  field. 

BERTHA  EICHORN,  a  valuable  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  for  eighteen 
years,  died  in  Newark,  Ohio. 

ESTHER  FRANKEL,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
since  its  incorporation  in  1918,  died 
of  a  heart  ailment  on  March  27, 
1938  after  a  brief  illness.  Under  her 
leadership  the  Association  grew  from 
a  small,  separate  organi2;ation  to  a 
workshop  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  blind  people  over  a 
period  of  years.  Her  organi2,ation 
was  affiliated  with  the  United  Chari- 


ties and  Community  Chest  of  St. 
Paul  and  with  the  Minnesota  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Frankel  had  a  large  acquaintance 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her 
friends  and  associates. 

FREDERICK  FLANDERS,  whose  con- 
nection with  Perkins  Institution  had 
been  continuous  through  more  than 
forty  years,  as  contracting  mason, 
then  as  Steward  and,  later,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
died  January  18,  1938,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  He  was  the  soul  of 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  consecration  to 
service,  and  he  made  the  interests  of 
the  Institution  his  own. 

JULIA  A.  GILMAN,  famous  instructor 
through  many  years,  whose  death  oc- 
curred January  12,  1938,  was  princi- 
pal teacher  at  Perkins  Institution 
from  1875  to  1884,  when  she  joined 
her  sister  Hannah  in  their  very  suc- 
cessful private  school  in  Boston.  Her 
brilliant  intellect,  splendid  powers  of 
organi:;ation,  and  keen  sense  of  values 
made  her  an  invaluable  colleague  to 
those  associated  with  her  in  her 
work. 

AMELIA  K.  GRIER  died  suddenly  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties  June  4, 
1938.  Since  May,  1908  she  had  been 
housemother  of  the  little  girls  at  the 
Overbrook  school.  Her  children  had 
deep  affection  for  her,  and  she  was 
loved  and  honored  by  the  entire  staff 
of  the  school. 

ALMA  GUY  also  passed  away  recent- 
ly. She  was  long  connected  with  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
as  Director  of  Social  Activities  of 
the  organi2,ation. 

MRS.   HERBERT  HARTUNG,  who  waS 

for  seventeen  years  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Delfino  in  the  Philadelphia  Free 
Library  and  for  some  time  the  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  BuRRiTT  while  he  was  at 
Evergreen,  has  passed  away.    She  was 
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greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  her 
co'workers. 

ELLA  HEADMAN,  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Chapin 
Home  for  the  BHnd,  has  died  during 
the  last  two  years. 

DR.  H.  L.  HILGARTEN  died  June  9, 
1937.  He  served  as  the  Oculist  at  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  for  forty 
years. 

THOMAS  C.  HIGGINS,  who  vv/as  the 
Librarian  of  the  Michigan  Library 
for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  Michigan 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  died  Sep' 
tember  21,  1938.  He  was  born  in 
Detroit  in  1^78.  After  graduating 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  he  toured 
the  country  on  the  concert  stage.  He 
was  employed  for  many  years  by  the 
Grinnell  Bros.  Music  House  in  Detroit 
during  which  time  he  served  as  the 
President  of  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Blind. 

LYLE  A.  HARRIS  —  The  Christian 
Record  Benevolent  Society  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lyle  a.  Harris  on  March  31,  1939. 
For  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Harris 
was  pressman  for  the  organization 
and  was  stricken  at  his  desk.  Previous 
to  his  association  with  the  Christian 
Record  he  traveled  over  the  State  of 
Nebraska  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nebraska  State  School  for  the  Blind 
from  which  he  had  graduated.  He 
was  widely  known  by  thousands  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  will  mourn  his  death. 

JUNIUS  T.  HOOPER — With  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Junius  T.  Hooper, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  for  twenty-two 
years,  the  profession  suffered  a  dis- 
tinct loss.  He  was  recogni2,ed  as  a 
brilliant  worker  in  the  field  of  train- 
ing the  blind  and  one  who  was  held 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  co-workers. 
He  was  a  leader  in  any  movement  that 


promised  advancement  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  bringing  his  school  and 
the  program  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Wisconsin  to  an  extremely  high  point 
of  efficiency  and  advancement. 

O.  w.  JENKINS,  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind  for  nine  years,  passed  away 
September  11,  1936. 

FANNY  L.  JOHNSON,  whose  death 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year  occurred 
March  11,  1939,  served  for  ten  years 
(1887-1897)  as  first  kindergartner 
in  Mr.  Anagnos'  first  kindergarten 
for  blind  children. 

JULIA  JOHNSON,  a  graduate  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  and 
later  instructor  of  music  there  for 
forty  years,  died  June  4,  1939  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  where  she  had  made 
her  home  after  her  retirement  in 
1927. 

LOUIS     H.     KIRK,     M.D. — Dr.     KiRK, 

physician  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  for  eleven  years,  died  on 
March  22,   1938. 

TRESSIE  PACE  KING — December  5, 
1895— June  7,  1938. 

WALTER  P.  KING — June  18,  1878 — 
June  7,  1938. 

A  car  accident  was  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
P.  King,  June  7,  1938  near  Brinkley, 
Arkansas. 

In  1925  Mrs.  King  entered  the 
work  for  the  blind  as  a  home  teacher 
for  adult  blind,  working  directly  un- 
der the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  King  was  President  of 
the  State  Association  for  the  Adult 
Blind  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  BHnd.  Through 
his  undaunted  efforts,  important  legis- 
lation for  the  blind  was  passed  in 
Oklahoma.  The  tragic  death  of  these 
two  people  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
state.  They  will  be  remembered  as 
efficient,  kindly,  and  untiring  in  their 
service  to  the  blind. 
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DORA  C.  LANG,  founder  of  the 
Queensborough  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  died  on  July  15,  1937.  The  scope 
of  her  work  was  broad  and  is  a  last' 
ing  monument  to  her  memory. 

JESSICA  L.   LANGWORTHY,  who  died 

March  28,  1938,  served  Perkins  In- 
stitution  most  efficiently  for  forty 
four  years.  As  a  recent  graduate 
from  Smith  College,  she  began  teach' 
ing  in  this  school  in  1892,  was  princi' 
pal  of  the  boys'  department  from 
1918  to  1925,  and  from  that  year 
until  her  retirement  in  1936  acted  as 
tutorial  guide  in  teacher  training  for 
work  with  blind  students. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  MASTIN,  Director  of 
the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Association  for 
the  Blind  for  eleven  years,  passed 
away  December  18,  1938.  She  was 
very  active  in  urging  enactments  of 
measures  that  benefited  the  blind  of 
her  community  and  was  well  known 
for  her  philanthropy. 

NELLIE  McIntyre,  who  died  Feb' 
ruary  23,  1938,  was  special  librarian 
and  teacher  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Training  Course  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  Miss  McIntyre  came  to 
Overbrook  in  1911  and  until  1936 
served  loyally,  competently,  and  in' 
spiringly. 

MRS.  PIERCE  McGann,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa' 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  and  a  generous  and 
thoughtful  volunteer  worker  a  t 
Rogers  House.  Her  passing  is  a  dis' 
tinct  loss  to  these  organi2;ations. 

HARRISON     R.     MERRILL,     who    died 

August  20,  1938,  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless  in  Utah 
since  1933.  Notable  as  a  teacher, 
author,  editor,  and  poet,  Utah  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars 
in  his  passing. 


EDWARD  J.  NOLAN,  a  blind  lawyer 
and  distinguished  worker  among  the 
blind  in  Chicago  for  many  years,  died 
recently.  He  was  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  1909. 

GRACE  E.  PORTED,  whose  death  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1939,  was  re 
ported,  served  most  acceptably  and 
conscientiously  as  a  teacher  of  domes' 
tic  science  at  Perkins  Institution  from 
1911  to  1916. 

ANNE      EMILIE      POULSSON      died 

March  18,  1939.  She  was  an  out' 
standing  pupil  of  Perkins  Institution, 
became  a  fine  kindergartner  and  in' 
ventor  of  "Finger  Plays''  for  little 
folks,  and  was  a  brilliant  writer  and 
translator  of  children's  books  from 
the  Norwegian. 

LiLLiE  RENDELL  was  an  active  and 
loyal  alumna  of  Overbrook,  beloved 
by  all  and  especially  by  those  whom 
she  served  as  visitor  to  the  blind  for 
the  Protestant  City  Mission  of  Phila' 
delphia. 

AGNES  REYBOLD  was  interested  in 
the  Chapin  Home  from  its  inception 
and  helped  to  raise  funds  for  its 
foundation.  She  was  its  faithful  and 
efficient  matron  for  twentyeight 
years  and  was  most  generous  in  her 
benefactions  to  the  blind. 

MARY       E.       ROBERTS,       who       died 

May  12,  1939,  served  as  Massa' 
chusetts  home  teacher  of  the  blind 
from  1910  to  1935.  During  all  those 
years  she  brought  good  cheer  and 
solace  into  the  homes  of  her  many 
pupils,  who  watched  eagerly  for  her 
coming  and  her  friendly  greeting. 

c.  NEVISON  ROBERTS,  recogni2,ed  as 
an  exceptionally  accomplished  musi' 
cian  and  instructor  of  music  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  for 
three  years,  passed  away  on  Decem' 
ber  11,  1938.  Organist,  composer, 
and    teacher,    he    led    an    active   and 
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interesting  life.  His  genial  and  cheer' 
ful  personality  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  friends  and  pupils. 

MRS.    A.    L.    SCARBOROUGH    waS    the 

first  grade  teacher  at  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind  for  fifteen  years. 
She  died  in  August,  1938. 

PRUDENCE  SHERWIN,  whose  death 
occurred  on  May  29,  1938,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  workers  in 
the  field  of  the  blind.  She  was  a 
founder  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Clevc 
land,  Ohio,  and  for  thirtytwo  years 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  Society, 
bringing  it  rare  leadership  and  in' 
spiration.  She  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  day  school  classes  for 
blind  children,  and  in  1909  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
organized  these  classes  in  Cleveland. 
From  the  time  of  its  organization. 
Miss  Sherwin  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  served  as  ViccPresident  from 
1923  to  1937.  The  loss  of  her  sympa' 
thetic  interest  in  the  blind,  her  keen 
business  ability,  and  her  wealth  of  ex' 
perience  in  this  field  will  long  be  felt. 

LORINDA    E.    SMALL'SMITH,    teacher 

of  handwork  in  the  Detroit  Braille 
and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  died  on 
October  3,  1938.  Always  eager  to 
serve,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  en- 
gaged  in  philanthropic  activities. 

FERONIA  c.  TULL,  who  passed  away 
August,  1937,  was  an  instructor  of 
English  and  history  in  the  Pennsyh 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  from  1918  to  1934.  She 
was  faithful  and  loyal  for  seventeen 
years. 

EMMA  COOLIDGE  WESTON,  a  gradu' 
ate  from  Perkins  Institution  and  from 
Framingham  State  Normal  School, 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
teacher    at    Perkins.     Her   death    oc 


curred  at  her  home  in  Hancock,  New 
Hampshire,  March  25,   1939. 

DR.   JOHN   M.  WHEELER,  one  of  the 

world's  greatest  eye  specialists,  died 
at  his  summer  home  at  Underbill, 
Vermont,  August  22,  1938.  Dr. 
Wheeler  was  Professor  of  Ophthal' 
mology  at  Columbia  University  and 
Director  of  the  Eye  Institute  of  the 
Columbia'Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter  in  New  York  City.  He  was  also 
Consulting  Ophthalmologist  at  Belle 
vue,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital, 
the  Neurological  Institute,  and  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.  He  re' 
ceived  many  honors  and  medals  and 
was  noted  for  operating  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  King  of  Siam,  who  thereby 
regained  his  vision.  He  was  modest 
and  simple  and  shunned  notoriety; 
fame  was  thrust  upon  him  rather  than 
being  sought.  The  world  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  his  passing. 

HARRIET    WILLIAMS,    who    was    the 

housemother  for  the  little  boys  at  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind  for  several  years,  died  on  March 
9,  1937.  Gracious  and  charming,  her 
contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the 
children  of  the  school  was  unlimited 
in  its  value. 

MRS.     WILLIAM     WOODWARD,     blind 

since  young  womanhood,  was  long  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Chapin  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  in  Phila' 
delphia.  She  organized  and  carried 
on  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Chapin 
Home  and  through  her  courage  and 
persistence  was  able  to  secure  large 
donations  for  its  maintenance. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WOODWARD  was  a  well' 

known  lav^r^er  in  Philadelphia.  He 
married  Mrs.  Woodward  after  her 
loss  of  sight  and  was  ever  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  blind.  He  acted  as  soHci' 
tor  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Chapin  Home. 
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HAROLD    WILLIAM    WRIGHT,    Assist' 

ant  Principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  BHnd, 
died  suddenly  on  May  10,  1939,  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack.  He  was  born 
in  DeKalb,  Illinois  in  1903,  receiving 
his  education  in  that  state  and  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  In 
1938,  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  was  an  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped, Teachers  college,  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton, 
Principal  of  the  Institute  said,  in  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Mr.  Wright: 
''His  penetrating  knowledge  of  the 
blind  child,  and  the  generous  giving 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  blind 
without  thought  of  himself,  will  re- 
main the  outstanding  contribution  of 
his  life  to  this  school  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children." 

WILLIAM  J.  young.  Director  of  the 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind, 
died  on  January  13,  1938.  Mr. 
Young  was  a  practicing  attorney  for 
over  fifty  years  and  President  of  the 
Alabama  Bar  Association.  He  took  a 
profound  interest  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  of  Mobile,  and  proposed  many 
of  the  measures  for  their  betterment. 

''Sweet    is    the    Memory    of    Distant 
Friends! 

Like  the  mellow  rays  of  the  setting 

sun. 
It   falls  tenderly,   yet   sadly,   on  the 

heart." 

— WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

HON.  FRANCIS  HENRY  APPLE  TON 

JOHN   L.   BECK 

ANNIE  W.   BROCKMAN 

JULIA  CARLISLE 

MARY  E.  CHURCHMAN 

ADELAIDE  CARMAN 

EDWIN   A.   DIETRICH 


EMMA  RITTENHOUSE  DELFINO 

LIBORIO  DELFINO 

DR.    GEORGE   EDMUND  DE   SCHWEINIT2 

BERTHA  EICHORN 

ESTHER  FRANKEL 

FREDERICK  FLANDERS 

JULIA  A.   OILMAN 

AMELIA  K.  GRIER 

ALMA  GUY 

LELA  HARTUNG    (mRS.   HERBERT) 

ELLA  HEADMAN 

H.  L.  HILGARTEN,  M.  D. 

TFIOMAS  C.   HIGGINS 

LYLE  A.  HARRIS 

JUNIUS  T.  HOOPER 

O.  W.   JENKINS 

FANNY  L.  JOHNSON 

JULIA   JOHNSON 

LOUIS  H.  KIRK,  M.  D.  . 

TESSIE   PACE  KING 

WALTER  P.  KING 
DORA  C.  LANG 

JESSICA  L.  LANGWORTHY 

MRS.  WILLIAM  MASTIN 

NELLIE  McInTYRE 
MRS.  PIERCE  McGaNN 

HARRISON  R.  MERRILL 
EDWARD  J.  NOLAN 
GRACE  E.   PORTED 
ANNE  EMILIE  POULSSON 
LILLIE  RENDELL 
AGNES  REYBOLD 
MARY  E.  ROBERTS 
C.  NEVISON  ROBERTS 
MRS.  A.  L.  SCARBOROUGH 
PRUDENCE   SHERWIN 
LORINDA  E.   SMALL-SMITH 
FERONIA  C.  TULL 
EMMA  COOLIDGE  WESTON 
JOHN   M.  WHEELER,   M.  D. 
HARRIET  WILLIAMS 
MRS.  WILLIAM  WOODWARD 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD 
HAROLD  WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
WILLIAM  J.  YOUNG 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MRS.  JEANNE  E.  CHAPMAN,  Chairman 

MRS.   M.   GENEVIEVE  COVILLE 
F.  E.  PALMER 
W.  G.  HOLMES 


PAPERS  AND  REPORTS  PRESENTED 
AT  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  SEEN  BY  AN 

ADULT  WORKER  FOR  WHICH  SCHOOLS 

SHOULD  PREPARE  THEIR  PUPILS 

MRS.  GWEN  HARDIN 
Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 

Olympia,  Wash. 


I  wanted  very  much  to  prepare  a 
learned  paper  for  you  and  planned  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  re- 
search in  order  to  bring  to  you  the 
thinking  of  great  people  in  this  field. 
I  find,  however,  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle that  has  been  written  other  than 
the  articles  which  we  all  read  in  our 
trade  maga2,ines,  so  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  discussing  this  subject  from 
my  own  personal  experience  in  work 
with  adult  blind. 

From  looking  over  the  records  of 
people  who  have  achieved  success  in 
their  chosen  fields  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  one  could  safe- 
ly say  that  practically  every  vocation 
offers  opportunities  to  blind  people  if 
they  have  the  mentality,  the  personali- 
ty, the  general  ability,  or  the  manual 
dexterity.  I  find  among  the  list  of 
successful  blind  persons  ''doctors,  law- 
yers, merchants  and  chiefs,"  and  that 
pretty  well  covers  the  higher  fields  of 
vocational  opportunity.  Those  of  us 
working  in  the  field  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  the  adult  blind  have 
an  opportunity  to  measure  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  adjust  and  fit  into  the 
economic  picture  of  industrial  life. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  that  is  tuned 
to  the  visual.  Many  large  manufac- 
turing plants  operate  by  light  signals, 
but  there  are  numerous  intricate  tasks 
in  these  same  plants  where  a  delicate 
touch  and  the  ability  to  do  a  very 
minute,  exacting  task  is  far  more  im- 


portant to  the  organization  than  to  be 
able  to  see  a  light  signal. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  industrial 
specialization.  The  day  is  gone  when 
a  ''jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none"  can  make  a  good  living  for  him- 
self and  family.  Today  a  person,  blind 
or  sighted,  must  come  up  to  adult 
years  with  a  definite  decision  well  in 
mind  of  at  least  the  general  type  of 
trade  or  profession  which  he  expects 
to  follow.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
basic  general  knowledge  which  must 
be  given  during  the  adolescent  years 
before  the  child  can  be  expected  to 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  trade 
or  profession  he  will  choose.  This  is. 
true  of  the  sighted  as  of  the  blind. 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  success- 
ful blind  people  who  are  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "When  you  were  faced  with 
the  reality  of  fitting  yourself  into  the 
business  world,  what  did  you  find 
your  greatest  handicaps?"  I  want  you 
to  note  that  not  one  of  them  said  that 
blindness  was  his  major  handicap. 
They  are  all  points  which  are  old  to 
you  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of 
education,  I  am  sure,  but  permit  me 
to  review  them.  I  want  to  give  you 
eight  definite  points  that  were  made 
by  these  people  and  points  which  I 
realize  are  the  more  intangible  parts 
of  a  school  curriculum: 
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1.  After  leaving  a  school  for  the 
blind  they  found  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  fit  into  normal  living; 
they  had  been  so  sheltered  that  they 
had  very  little  idea  how  the  rest  of 
the  world  lived. 

2.  They  had  no  idea  how  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  pubHc.  To  me  as  an 
adult  worker  in  the  vocational  field 
this  is  a  most  important  point. 

3.  They  reali2;ed  a  great  need  for 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  world. 

4.  They  had  never  reali2,ed  until 
they  went  out  into  the  world  how 
many  unnecessary  mannerisms  can  be 
acquired  which  stamp  them  as  blind 
persons. 

5.  One  person  made  the  very  in- 
teresting point  that  he  felt  was  im- 
portant:  He  found  he  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  at  a  party  where  he 
was  thrown  entirely  with  sighted  peo- 
ple. 

6.  A  number  emphasized  that 
teachers  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  personality  traits 
of  blind  children  and  it  is  important 
that  the  teachers  be  vital,  wide-awake 
persons  who  can  be  a  real  inspiration. 

7.  During  high  school  life  there 
should  be  more  opportunity  to  mix 
with  high  school  pupils  of  the  regular 
public  schools;  that  in  classes  where 
eyesight  is  not  an  essential  there 
should  be  some  arrangement  for  them 
to  attend  regular  high  school  classes. 

8.  Along  this  same  line,  instead  of 
having  Boy  Scout  and  Campfire 
groups  for  the  blind,  those  children 
should  be  fitted  in,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  groups  in  the  local  community 
made  up  largely  of  sighted  children. 

At  the  time  this  last  point  was 
brought  up  there  were  two  blind  men 
talking,  and  one  of  them,  who  is  a 
very  successful  attorney,  rides  horse- 
back, hikes,  fishes,  and  is  on  the 
wrestling  team  at  the  athletic  club, 
said  that  he  attributed  his  ability  to 
conduct  himself  as  any  other  person 
would  in  a  sighted  world  to  a  very 


sensible  home  environment  and  to  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
he  was  put  in  the  neighborhood  Boy 
Scout  group  and  he  had  to  learn  to 
get  along  just  as  the  other  boys  did; 
that  it  was  a  little  tough  sometimes, 
but  now  he  thanks  his  father  time  and 
time  again  for  insisting  that,  after  all, 
he  was  a  boy  who  should  love  the  out- 
doors and  not  be  a  blind  mollycoddle. 

It  seemed  to  me,  after  I  had  ac- 
cumulated these  comments  from  the 
blind  persons  who  are  now  trying  to 
get  a  foothold  in  private  industry  and 
from  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  achieved  success,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  considered  in  bring- 
ing the  blind  child  up  through  the 
school  years  with  equipment  sufl&cient 
to  face  adult  life. 

May  I  make  this  point  again — that 
blind  people  must  conform  to  a  visual 
world,  and  that  opportunities  are  open 
all  along  the  line  according  to  their 
abilities  if  they  have  been  taught  and 
know  how  to  live  in  a  visual  world. 

It  is  important  that  blind  people, 
if  they  are  later  to  be  in  the  business 
world,  be  exposed  to  office  procedure 
and  fixtures;  that  they  go  through 
factories  and  shops  just  as  our  sighted 
children  are  being  given  the  opportun- 
ity through  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams in  our  other  preparatory 
schools.  This  sort  of  experience  is  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a  definite 
plan  of  effective  vocational  guidance 
which  to  me  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant programs  in  a  school  for  the 
blind. 

A  close-working  relationship  be- 
tween a  department  working  with 
adult  blind  in  vocational  aid  and 
placement  and  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  can  be  a  real  help  to  the  adult 
department,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  cooperation  would  be  a  help  also 
to  the  school.  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington we  are  working  out  such  a  co- 
operative program.  We  find  that  a 
person  with  certain  personality  traits 
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and  temperament  can  succeed  along 
some  certain  line  of  endeavor;  that 
certain  types  do  particularly  well  in 
more  routine  tasks,  others  in  work  of 
a  more  creative  nature.  Our  experi' 
ence  along  these  lines  are  being  made 
available  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  who  is 
working  very  closely  with  us.  This 
year,  we  experimented  by  having  con' 
sultations  with  the  older  children  in 
the  State  School,  and  a  member  from 
the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
who  is  responsible  for  vocational  aid 
and  training.  They  discussed,  through 
individual  conferences,  the  various 
opportunities  that  were  open,  and  the 
individual  pupil  drew  from  them  a 
discussion  of  their  own  ambitions. 
The  School  had  preceded  these  inter' 
views  by  individual  discussion  and 
also  had  given  the  group  an  opportun' 
ity  to  hear  business  and  professional 
leaders  point  out  the  major  factors 
for  success  in  their  particular  business 
or  profession.  It  has  been  most  in' 
teresting.  One  graduate  student,  with 
just  a  sufficient  amount  of  eyesight  so 
that  she  could  distinguish  color  and 
form,  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had 
always  wanted  to  be  a  florist  but  felt 
that  it  was  impossible.  Impossible, 
not  at  all!  Plans  are  under  way  for 
her  as  an  apprentice  in  a  nursery 
which  also  can  give  her  the  opportun' 
ity  for  training  in  the  arrangement 
and  display  of  cut  flowers. 

Another  interesting  point  was  the 
several  older  children  who  expected 
to  go  out  as  piano  tuners,  or  to  work 
in  the  home  industry  program,  but 
who  had  a  desire  to  work  in  a  store, 
and  some  day  own  a  store  of  their 
own.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  State 
School  is  planning  to  establish  a  vend' 
ing  stand  at  the  School  for  training 
purposes.  It  will  be  given  daybyday 
supervision  of  the  commercial  teacher 
in  the  school,  but  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  and  pupils  will  receive  credit 


for  work  done  as  a  special  commercial 
course.  Through  this  venture,  the 
students  can  be  taught  concrete  meth' 
ods  in  business  accounting,  buying 
and  selling,  how  to  figure  a  mark'up, 
what  can  be  figured  as  profit,  what  is 
overhead  cost,  as  well  as  general  busi' 
ness  ethics.  It  is  anticipated  that  by 
having  some  outside  person,  such  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  going  in  once  a  month  to 
check  their  accounts,  inventory,  and 
arrangement  of  stock,  there  will  be  an 
added  incentive  to  conduct  their  small 
business  venture  in  a  businesslike  way. 

There  are  vocational  opportunities 
open  in  merchandising  fields  from  the 
small  country  store  to  the  large  es' 
tablishment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with 
this  cooperative  effort  between  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  that  these  young  people 
will  be  given  a  basic  knowledge  of 
merchandising. 

How  to  teach  young  people  the 
ability  to  sell  themselves  to  the  public 
is  a  problem  that  faces  the  adminis' 
trative  heads  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  you 
see  I  am  not  an  educator,  but  there  is 
an  answer,  for  there  is  a  way  and  it  is 
most  important  that  that  ability  be 
instilled  in  these  young  blind  people. 
The  blind  who  have  succeeded  have 
not  done  so  because  they  were  super' 
human  people  at  all,  but  because  they 
realized  it  took  hard  work  to  succeed 
when  they  had  to  compensate  for  the 
handicap  of  blindness  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  It  takes  more 
effort  for  a  blind  person  to  succeed 
in  a  visual  world  than  for  a  sighted 
person  of  equal  ability;  therefore,  in 
order  that  the  blind  may  be  ready  for 
the  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
them,  they  must  be  given  a  reali2;ation 
of  these  opportunities  and  have  in' 
stilled  within  them  a  determination  to 
take  their  rightful  place  in  their  own 
community.  How  the  routines  can  be 
planned  so  that  the  blind  have  normal 
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associations  to  fit  them  for  normal 
living,  how  they  can  be  instilled  with 
ambition  to  succeed  and  a  realization 
of  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
them,  I  do  not  know,  but  a  way  must 
be  found,  for  we  cannot  set  up  a 
world  apart  for  the  blind,  and  we 
would  not  if  we  could,  I  am  sure.  Be' 
cause  a  person  has  been  deprived  of 
eyesight  does  not  mean  he  is  neces- 
sarily any  different  than  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  his  eyesight.  It 
does  mean  special  training  and  direct- 
ing of  abilities.  This  is  a  task  to  be 
undertaken  early  in  life. 

I  think  one  of  our  home  teachers 
put  it  very  well  when  she  said:  "A 
friend  is  not  one  who  backs  you  up 
to  a  chair  and  bends  your  knees,  but 
one  who  makes  you  forget  you  are 
blind.^' 

Not  all  young  people  who  are  blind 
can  be  successful  in  life,  nor  even  find 
their  rightful  niche  in  the  adult 
world,  any  more  than  all  sighted  peo- 
ple are  successful  or  find  their  right- 
ful niches.  With  the  concentrated 
effort  of  educators  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  working  in  harmony  with 
those  workers  in  the  vocational  field 
for  the  adult  blind,  there  will  come 
recognition  of  abilities  when  they  are 
there;  and  careful  direction  of  these 
abilities  should  mean  that  there  would 
be  a  fewer  number  of  failures  among 
the  blind  than  among  a  corresponding 
number  of  sighted  people. 

The  state  of  Washington  does  not 
have  large  industrial  centers  so  that 
the  number  who  can  be  absorbed  in 
the  routine  tasks  of  industry  are  lim- 
ited in  our  state.  We  have  found  one 
new  industry  in  which  blind  persons 
of  ordinary  ability  can  do  the  daily 
work  with  100  per  cent  efficiency. 
This  is  in  the  new  frozen  foods  plants. 
It  is  seasonal  work,  but  it  has  netted 
us  placements  during  the  last  season, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  number  will 
be  placed  again  this  year. 


Because  of  our  small  number  of  fac- 
tories, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  work 
out  a  program  in  home  industry.  Pot- 
tery has  been  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  of  this  home  indus- 
try program  and  has  been  a  very 
satisfying  work  for  those  persons  who 
have  an  artistic  bent.  Eyesight  is  not 
an  essential  for  a  potter  working  on 
the  wheels  or  with  molds,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  in  a  state  where  pottery 
is  made  in  private  industries  it  is  an 
opportunity  open  for  blind  people. 

There  are  no  large  kodak  film 
companies  in  our  state,  but  surely  the 
work  in  dark  rooms  in  that  industry 
and  other  industries  should  lend  itself 
readily  to  100  per  cent  efficiency  by 
the  blind.  May  I  emphasize  a  point 
here  that  I  am  sure  any  vocational 
worker  among  adult  blind  would 
make,  i.e.,  the  necessity  for  the  stu- 
dents to  realize  the  importance  of  time 
and  efficiency  in  their  everyday  stu- 
dent life  so  they  can  readily  attune 
themselves  to  a  fast-moving  world 
and  be  ready  to  keep  pace. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  come  from  rural  areas 
and  expect  to,  and  should,  return  to 
rural  life.  Courses  in  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandry  could  well  be  in- 
tensified during  high  school  years  for 
these  students.  Poultry  and  dairy 
farming  are  practical  pursuits  for 
blind  people,  but  the  blind  person 
cannot  succeed  any  more  than  the 
sighted  person  through  the  lean  years 
without  technical  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  of  his  work.  So  many  have 
the  attitude  that  just  farming  and 
working  hard  is  all  it  takes  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land.  Modern  farm- 
ing is  a  specialty  just  as  any  other 
vocation,  and  adequate  preparation  is 
necessary  if  we  hope  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rural  student. 

Several  state  schools  for  the  blind 
have  equipped  students  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  in  poultry  farm- 
ing, but  we  have  been  impressed  with 
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the  fact  that  poultry  farming  is  uni- 
versal and  students  in  all  states  could 
profit  by  such  courses. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  cover  the 
agricultural  opportunities,  for  time 
does  not  permit  discussion  of  fur 
farming  or  many  other  large  and 
small  farming  opportunities,  but  there 
is  one  point  more  that  I  v^ant  to 
make:  County  agricultural  agents 
should  be  made  conscious  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  blind  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  through  this  consciousness 
be  made  ready  and  willing  to  extend 
their  help.  This  may  not  be  true  gen- 
erally, but  we  have  found  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  convince  the  county 
agent  and  other  agricultural  experts 
that  agricultural  work  offers  many 
suitable  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
We  are  perhaps  more  conscious  of 
this  now  because  of  the  irrigation  de- 
velopments under  way  in  Central 
Washington  as  a  result  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  Project.  This  irrigation 
project  will  open  territory  for  many 
people,  so  why  not  have  the  agricul- 
turally incHned  blind  persons  benefit 
as  well  as  the  sighted. 

Vocational  workers  among  adult 
blind  are  getting  further  and  further 
away  from  the  old  concepts  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  which  restrict- 
ed work  opportunities  to  too  limited  a 
field.  The  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
their  opportunities  to  mold  the  think- 


ing of  the  younger  generation,  have 
the  responsibility  to  keep  step  with 
this  changing  concept  and  to  develop 
in  their  students  the  realization  that 
a  great  variety  of  opportunity  awaits 
them  if  they  will  study  their  own 
abilities  and  aptitudes  and  apply 
themselves  with  a  full  determination 
to  make  good  with  confidence  that 
they  can  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  much  of  basic  knowledge  needed 
by  the  blind  individual  which  can, 
and  should  be,  woven  into  the  voca- 
tional curriculum  of  a  school  for  the 
blind.  If  this  is  accomplished  before 
the  student  leaves  the  school,  there 
will  be  less  time  consumed  in  addi- 
tional training,  if  such  additional 
training  is  necessary  at  all.  This 
means  again,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  voca- 
tional departments  for  adult  blind  can 
come  closer  to  genuine  accomplish- 
ment through  real  cooperation. 

In  this  changing  world,  the  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  the  blind  this 
year  may  not  be  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding years,  so  that  we  must  all  of 
us  be  alert  at  all  times  to  anticipate 
industrial  changes  and  merchandising 
trends  in  order  that  these  young  blind 
people  may  be  informed  of  current 
opportunities. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  NEW  BRAILLE  DICTIONARY 

W.  E.  ALLEN 
Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


The  33-volume  Braille  edition  of 
Vv'^ebster's  Students  Dictionary  for 
Upper  School  Levels  presents  a  two- 
fold problem  to  classroom  teachers  of 
the  blind,  which  should  be  approached 
immediately  if  we  are  to  get  the  best 
results  from  use  of  the  dictionary. 
The  introduction   of  the   student   to 


diacritical  marks  and  to  a  set  of  books 
consisting  of  thirty-three  volumes  is 
not  likely  to  arouse  a  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm  unless  he  receives  consid- 
erable stimulus  from  his  teacher.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  solve,  in  a 
measure,  the  twofold  problem  of:  1. 
How  to  handle  the  dictionary;   and 
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2.  How  the  student  may  be  motivated 
in  the  use  of  it. 

To  facilitate  handUng  of  the  vol' 
umes,  a  case  has  been  designed  vv^hich 
it  is  hoped  will  answer  all  purposes 
as  to  convenience  and  as  to  economy 
of  space  taken  up  in  the  classroom. 
The  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
back  and  one  small  partition,  is  made 
of  No.  1  grade  white  pine.  The  back 
is  made  of  quarter 'inch  plywood.  The 
case  consists  of  thirtythree  compart' 
ments  of  equal  dimensions.  There  are 
eleven  compartments  on  each  of 
three  shelves,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  have  a  compartment  for  each  vol' 
ume.  Perpendicular  %'inch  bars 
serve  as  separators  between  the  com' 
partments.  In  order  to  hold  the  vol' 
umes  more  securely  in  place,  there  are 
two  %'inch  bars  placed  parallel  to 
the  side  of  each  compartment.  Since 
the  pamphlet  occupies  Compartment 
33,  a  partition  of  quarter 'inch  ply 
wood  is  necessary  between  compart' 
ments  32  and  33.  A  metal  plate  4 
inches  long  and  %  of  an  inch  wide  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf  just 
above  each  compartment.  The  Braille 
letters  on  the  plate  are  the  same  as 
those  found  on  the  back  of  the  vol' 
ume  in  the  compartment  immediately 
beneath.  By  passing  his  fingers  along 
the  edges  of  the  shelves,  the  student 
will  readily  locate  the  desired  letter' 
ing.  At  this  point,  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  withdraw  the  volume  from 
the  compartment  immediately  beneath 
the  plate.  There  are  thirtythree 
Braille  label  plates  on  the  case.  Ex' 
terior  dimensions  of  the  case  are  as 
follows:  height,  461/4  inches;  depth, 
12y2  inches;  width,  56  inches.  The 
top  of  the  case  is  constructed  so  as  to 
provide  a  slant  of  2%  inches  from 
back  to  front.  The  dimensions  of  all 
compartments  are  as  follows:  width, 
4  inches;  depth,  121/4  inches;  height, 
121/2  inches.  A  blue  print  of  the  case 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 


After  considerable  drill  with  twen' 
ty  students  of  a  seventh  grade  class, 
it  was  found  that  these  students  used 
no  definite  method  of  removing  books 
from  bookcases  or  of  returning  them 
to  the  case.  It  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  Braille  books  are  seriously 
damaged  by  this  operation.  The  twen' 
ty  students  taking  part  in  the  experi' 
ment  recommend  the  following  pro' 
cedure  in  using  this  particular  die 
tionary  case:  In  removing  a  book,  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  used  to  start  the  top  of  the 
book  in  motion  out  of  the  case. 
Simultaneously  the  right  hand  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  book  to 
serve  as  a  support  as  the  book  is  with' 
drawn  from  the  case.  When  the  book 
is  free  of  the  case,  the  corner  held  by 
the  left  hand  is  allowed  to  dip  down' 
ward  to  the  left  until  the  book  is  in  a 
horizontal  position  with  the  bound 
side  next  to  the  student.  A  slight 
turn  will  place  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
pages  nearest  the  student.  He  will 
then  place  the  book  on  top  of  the 
case.  If  this  operation  is  followed,  the 
dictionary  will  always  be  right  side 
up  when  opened.  In  returning  the 
book  to  the  case,  the  upper  end  of  the 
book  should  be  held  by  the  right  hand 
while  the  left  hand  will  serve  to  hold 
the  covers  so  that  they  will  slide  into 
the  compartment  without  the  inter' 
ference  of  the  bar  which  separates 
one  compartment  from  another.  If 
the  open  left  hand  is  held  beneath  the 
lower  corner  of  the  open  side  of  the 
book,  no  spreading  of  the  covers  will 
occur.  Following  this  procedure,  the 
book  may  be  returned  to  the  case 
very  quickly. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  an  at' 
tempt  has  been  made  to  set  up  a  rou' 
tine  for  the  actual  handling  of  the 
Braille  dictionary,  which  is  the  pri' 
mary  objective  of  this  paper.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher  will  be  dc 
pended  upon  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  a 
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firsthand  study  of  the  EngHsh  Ian.' 
guage  which  has  been  heretofore  dc 
nied  him.  Regardless  of  the  grade 
level  of  the  student,  his  initial  hand- 
ling of  the  Braille  dictionary  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  confusion  without 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  has  not 
only  examined  but  who  has  thorough- 
ly familiarized  himself  with  the  ma- 
terial set  forth  in  the  special  explana- 
tory pamphlet.  The  usual  appearance 
of  a  word  is  somewhat  distorted  by 
the  use  of  the  various  diacritical 
marks  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  student  to  recogni2,e 
even  the  most  familiar  word  unless  he 
has  had  some  preparation.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  student  be  taught  by 
written  or  by  oral  drill  to  recognize 
vocabulary  entries  before  the  diction- 
ary is  handled.  The  student  should  be 
taught  orally  to  divide  words  into 
their  proper  syllables  and  to  recognize 
primary  and  secondary  stress.  He 
should  then  learn  the  Braille  charac- 
ters which  express  what  he  has  learned 
orally.  The  student  should  now  be 
prepared  to  recognize  vocabulary  en- 


tries in  the  dictionary.  The  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  of  words  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  student 
by  giving  him  oral  drill  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  small  groups  of  words 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  rewriting  of  a 
word  in  parenthesis  is  for  pronuncia- 
tion only  and  that  it  is  to  be  passed 
over  until  a  later  time.  In  this  way, 
the  student  may  go  on  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  without  confusion. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  will  not 
attempt  to  teach  all  diacritical  marks 
at  the  outset  but  that  he  will  urge  the 
student  to  find  words  with  their 
meanings  and  will  not  discourage  and 
confuse  him  by  introducing  too  soon 
the  complexities  of  the  dictionary. 

In  closing,  the  writer  wishes  to 
point  out  that  this  paper  is  not  in- 
tended to  represent  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  Braille 
edition  of  Webster's  Students  Die 
tionary  has  not  been  used  long  enough 
to  cause  us  to  have  a  pronounced 
opinion  upon  any  point  concerning 
its  use. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND 

DR.  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD 

Talking  Book-Education  Project,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Educators  and  teachers  of  the  blind 
know  how  limited  the  blind  child  is 
in  the  field  of  his  actual  experience. 
While  the  seeing  child  acquires  most 
of  his  conceptions  through  vision,  the 
blind  child  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  data  secured  by  his  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing.  A  comparison  of 
the  possible  radius  of  action  of  each 
of  the  three  senses  clarifies  immedi- 
ately the  limitations  forced  upon  an 
individual  lacking  the  sense  of  sight. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  major  tasks 


of  the  education  of  the  blind  to  fur- 
nish such  children  with  as  much  con- 
crete experience  as  possible  in  order 
to  give  them  actual  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  world  and  to  avoid  in- 
complete and  incorrect  ideas.  In  this 
process  the  Talking  Book  may  be- 
come a  most  valuable  and  important 
factor. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  experience  of  her  blind 
pupils  by  applying  special  aids  and 
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methods.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  aim  of  those  sponsoring  the 
Talking  Book  is  not  to  offer  a  substi' 
tute  for  the  teacher,  but  to  assist  her" 
in  her  difficult  task  of  transforming 
blind  children  into  competent,  well' 
adjusted  members  of  Society. 

The  fields  for  the  use  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
may  be  defined  as  follows: 

1.  The  Talking  Book  was  origin- 
ally designed  ''to  bring  to  those 
without  sight  the  best  in  literature 
from  the  whole  world  of  inkprint 
books."  Inasmuch  as  ''every  care 
is  taken  to  have  each  sentence  cor- 
rectly articulated,  and  each  word 
correctly  pronounced,''  the  Talking 
Book,  which  has  already  revolu- 
tioni2,ed  the  reading  habits  of  the 
adult  blind,  will  become  a  reliable 
source  of  knowledge,  culture,  and 
entertainment  for  the  blind  student 
as  well. 

2.  The  reading  speed  of  the  aver- 
age Braille  reader  is  comparatively 
slow.  Ralph  Vickers  Merry^ 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
factor  by  stating  that  "since  read- 
ing is  so  important  a  medium  in 
gaining  education,  this  apparently 
unavoidable  slowness  cannot  but 
result  in  a  lower  level  of  general 
accomplishment."  The  use  of  the 
Talking  Book  makes  possible  the 
shortening  of  the  time  necessary  for 
reading.  "The  average  speed  of 
Braille  reading  is  less  than  100 
words  a  minute,  while  that  of  rec- 
ord reading  is  about  180  words.  "^ 
It  would,  therefore,  be  possible  to 
read  about  twice  as  much  in  the 
same  time  by  means  of  the  Talking 
Book.  This  is  especially  important 
for  all  the  extra  reading  required  in 
the  higher  grades.    Braille,  writing 


and  reading,  will  always  retain  its 
importance  as  an  instrument  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  but  the  fac- 
tor of  retardation  could  be  mini- 
mi2;ed  considerably  by  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Book. 
3.  A  comparison  of  the  Braille 
textbooks  used  in  schools  for  the 
blind  with  the  textbooks  for  nor- 
mal children  presents  as  the  main 
difference  a  paucity  of  illustrations. 
It  is  generally  known  how  impor- 
tant good  illustrations  in  textbooks 
are  and,  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
of  even  greater  value  in  teaching 
the  blind.  Visual  illustrations  must, 
of  course,  be  replaced  by  tangible 
or  audible  ones.  Tangible  illustra- 
tions include  all  kinds  of  object- 
teaching  material  to  give  the  blind 
child  opportunities  for  tactual  ob- 
servation. Audible  illustrations 
might  supplement  by  sound  many 
subjects  now  taught  only  by  words. 
The  Talking  Book  will  become  an 
"audible  picture  book"  for  blind 
children.  Recordings  of  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals, dramatizations  of  memorable 
events,  interviews  with  representa- 
tives of  various  trades  and  profes- 
sions, are  only  a  few  suggestions. 
The  personal  experiencing  of  cer- 
tain situations,  which  are  frequent- 
ly inaccessible  to  groups  of  blind 
children,  could  be  made  available 
'for  classroom  teaching  by  special 
recordings  of  units  of  work  in  the 
organized  subject-matter  fields.  In 
the  field  of  language  and  literature 
(the  only  subjects  for  which  rec- 
ords are  now  available),  Mr. 
LoNGSDORF,  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  considers  the  Talking  Book 


^Merry,  Ralph  Vickers.    The  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children.    Harvard 
University  Press,  1933.  p.   145. 

2Rodenberg,  Lewis  W.    "The  Story  of  Books  for  the  Blind,"  in  What  of  the  Blind. 
edited  by  Helga  Lende,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  1938.  p.  172. 
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"an  excellent  supplementary  aid  in 
teaching  literature.  It  is  an  ally 
rather  than  a  rival  to  Braille  and 
should  be  so  considered."^  Specific' 
ally  prepared  records  for  subjects 
such  as  civics,  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  spelling,  etc.,  would 
make  the  Talking  Book  an  indis' 
pensable  instrument  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 
4.     Miscellaneous  Applications: 

a)  In  Sight'Saving  Classes. 
Many  pupils  in  these  classes  are 
not  allowed  to  read  ink  print  be- 
cause of  their  eye  conditions,  and 
some  may  read  it  to  only  a  limited 
extent.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
teach  Braille  reading  to  children 
who  have  considerable  vision.  In 
all  such  cases  the  Talking  Book 
would  furnish  an  adequate  solution 
because  it  would  take  care  of  all 
additional  reading. 

b)  In  Day  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind.  The  Talking  Book 
might  supply  additional  informa- 
tion  and  help  the  blind  pupil  to 
keep  up  with  the  regular  classwork. 

c)  In  Classes  for  Subnormal 
Blind  Pupils.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  pupils  never  become 
efficient  Braille  readers  and  their 
learning  is  based  mainly  upon  oral 
presentation.  The  Talking  Book 
might  replace  textbooks  for  this 
group. 

d)  Test  Methods.  Certain  tests 
could  be  given  by  the  use  of  special 
records,  thus  making  research  work 
more  objective  and  reHable. 

e)  Dramatics  and  Poetry.  Rec- 
ords of  classical  works  frequently 
selected  in  schools  for  recitation 
and  memorising  should  be  prepared. 

f)  In  Speech  Correction.  In  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  survey, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Stinchfield  discovered 
that   about  half  of  the   400  blind 


pupils  studied  had  some  form  of 
speech  defect.  Records  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  most  frequent  defects 
would  prove  of  importance. 

g)  Sense  Training.  Special 
records  would  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  developing  and 
cultivating  the  sense  of  hearing. 

h)  Audible  Puzzles.  The  in- 
terpretation of  different  sounds 
presented  by  Talking  Book  records 
might  be  asked  for,  using  the  tech- 
nique of  pu22;les. 

i)  Magazines,  or  excerpts  from 
maga2,ines,  for  children  and  stu- 
dents, could  be  recorded  periodical- 
ly and  collected  as  an  information 
library. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  Talking 
Book  as  an  educational  medium  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  special  "teach- 
ing records"  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
posed uses.  (1-4)  : 

1 .  The  producers  of  Talking  Book 
records  should  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  recording  of  a  series 
of  the  best  examples  in  classical 
and  modern  literature.  Much  has 
already  been  recorded,  but  there  is 
still  a  wide  field  for  future  record- 
ings. 

2.  and  3.  The  most  important  ma- 
terial for  extra  reading  and  lan- 
guage work  should  be  designated 
and  recorded.  Textbooks,  ink-print 
and  Braille,  should  be  gone  over 
and  all  opportunities  for  "audible 
illustration"  discovered.  For  this 
purpose  teachers  of  different  sub- 
jects should  be  requested  to  form 
an  advisory  committee.  The  ex- 
periments in  educational  broadcast- 
ing should  be  investigated  and  uti- 
lized for  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  teaching  records. 


''■The  Teachers  Forum,  May,   1936. 
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4.  Recordings  for  the  different 
suggested  purposes  should  be  care' 
fully  prepared  by  experts. 
Various  occasions  for  psychological 
research  will  be  offered  during  the 
preparation  of  the  Talking  Book 
"teaching  records''  and  afterwards  as 
they  are  used.  To  mention  only  a 
few:  an  investigation  of  the  duration 
of  attention;  a  comparative  evaluation 
of  Braille  reading  and  different  forms 
of  Talking  Book  presentation;  a  study 
of  the  different  forms  of  recorded 
presentations;  a  vocabulary  study;  a 
study  of  the  speaker's  voice;  etc. 
These  investigations  would  prove  of 
general  interest  since  experiments  in 
the   field   of   the   Talking   Book   are 


closely  linked  to  those  of  the  radio. 

One  psychological  effect  of  the  use 
of  the  Talking  Book  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  may  be  anticipated:  The 
increased  use  of  audible  presentation 
will  make  the  blind  more  "ear' 
minded."  The  sense  of  hearing  is  one 
of  the  two  main  sources  of  informa' 
tion  for  the  blind — the  sense  of  touch 
being  the  other.  Widening  the  range 
and  increasing  the  variety  of  impres' 
sions  received  by  the  ear  must  con' 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  a  truer 
conception  of  the  world  surrounding 
the  blind  individual. 

Read  by  S.  M.  Whinery,  Principal 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  COORDINATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIAL 

AGENCIES  IN  A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS 

MISS  RUTH  E.  LEWIS 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Social  Work,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  paper  is  concerned  with  only 
one  point  which  seems  to  need  stress' 
ing  in  our  work  for  the  conservation 
of  vision  and  the  prevention  of  blind' 
ness.  That  point  is  coordination. 
Many  of  our  efforts  do  not  bring  as 
many  gains  as  they  might  if  they  were 
carried  a  little  further  and  joined 
more  consciously  with  those  of  others 
working  toward  the  same  end,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

In  discussing  this,  one  should  recall 
the  fact  that  eye  health  is  dependent 
upon  the  general  physical  condition 
of  the  individual.  Eye  health,  of 
course,  is  something  distinct  from 
vision,  but  vision,  the  function  of  the 
eye,  is  dependent  upon  it.  Infections 
of  the  teeth  and  sinuses,  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  acute 
communicable  diseases,  and  disorders 


of  metabolism,  may  affect  the  eye  and 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  it. 
Also,  diet  and  lighting,  both  related 
to  the  environment,  may  influence  it. 
Posture,  somewhat  dependent  upon 
the  individual's  feeling  about  himself 
and  his  situation,  as  well  as  upon 
habit  or  training,  should  also  be  in' 
eluded  in  the  constellation  of  factors 
affecting  the  eye  health  of  children. 
Accidents  also  take  their  toll,  and 
from  such  recreational  activities  as 
setting  off  fireworks. 

Further  consideration  of  these  fac 
tors  reveals  some  of  them  related  to 
the  individual  and  his  own  behavior, 
the  source  of  others  being  within  the 
family  group,  as  is  true  with  congeni' 
tal  syphilis — the  form  of  syphilis  we 
more  commonly  find  in  the  sight' 
saving  class  group — and  other  factors 
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not  unrelated  to  the  family  but  deter- 
mined to  a  certain  extent  by  the  com' 
munity  situation. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
struggling  to  set  up  more  sight-saving 
classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren with  already  seriously  impaired 
vision,  other  children  are  developing 
difficulties  which  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  later  to  attend  sight- 
saving  classes.  You  may  argue  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  sight-saving 
class  is  for  those  children  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  it.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  of  the 
sight-saving  class  and  the  principal  of 
the  school  of  which  the  sight-saving 
class  is  a  part  have  an  even  wider 
responsibility  than  that :  That  is,  to  see 
the  whole  problem,  and  to  determine 
where  the  sight-saving  class  may  help 
in  the  attack  on  the  general  problem 
and,  also,  how  the  sight-saving  class 
may  utiHze  the  efforts  of  others  in 
meeting  the  particular  part  of  the 
problem  which  is  primarily  its  con- 
cern. The  supervisor  of  special  classes, 
the  school  nurse,  the  hygiene  depart- 
ment of  the  school  system,  the  health 
department  of  the  city  or  county,  and 
also  the  other  health  and  social  agen- 
cies of  the  city  share  this  responsibil- 
ity. It  is,  however,  the  sight-saving 
class  which  measures  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  by  these  others 
and  has  then  a  responsibility  to  bear 
testimony  to  what  is  happening. 

The  figures  obtained  from  schools 
for  the  blind  regarding  the  number  of 
blind  children  admitted  because  of 
gonorrheal  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
have  been  used  over  and  over  again 
as  an  indication  of  the  result  of  laws 
and  better  administration  of  laws  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  prophylactic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  newborn,  but  we  have 
seen  very  little  pooled  information 
about  the  conditions  which  are  lead- 
ing to  visual  defects  serious  enough  to 
make  advisable  admission  to  a  sight- 
saving  class.    It  must  be  remembered 


that  this  problem  of  defective  vision 
is  only  a  small  part  of  a  much  larger 
one  with  which  the  school  health  de- 
partment and  the  city  department  of 
health  are  concerned.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  until  now  the  aver- 
age nurse  going  into  school  nursing, 
unless  she  has  had  very  recent  public 
health  nursing  courses,  has  had  very 
little  opportunity  for  learning  much 
about  eyes,  because  many  hospitals 
where  nursing  education  is  carried  on 
have  no  eye  clinics  and  have  had  few 
eye  patients  in  their  wards.  In  her 
experience  as  a  school  nurse,  if  she 
has  not  been  in  a  school  where  there 
was  a  sight-saving  class,  she  has  had 
only  isolated  experiences  with  eye 
difficulties.  As  a  result,  she  may  take 
little  initiative  in  stimulating  any 
study  of  the  group  of  children  in  the 
sight-saving  class  or  of  what  the  in- 
formation available  about  them  might 
indicate  as  means  of  prevention.  The 
principal  and  teacher,  hence,  cannot 
leave  this  whole  matter  with  a  sense 
of  security,  assuming  that  others  are 
concerned  and  are  taking  all  possible 
action  in  regard  to  it. 

A  study  of  the  diagnostic  groups 
and  the  residence  of  the  famiHes  may 
lead  to  the  raising  of  other  questions 
which  require  a  search  for  understand- 
ing of  the  interplay  of  factors  back  in 
the  homes  of  the  children  and  in  the 
community  which  lead  to  the  occur' 
rence  of  visual  defects.  Are  there  no 
adequate  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  congenital  syphilis  at  rates  the 
family  can  afford?  Have  the  families 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Clark 
School,  for  instance,  been  unable  to 
provide  adequate  food  for  their 
children  over  a  period  of  time  because 
of  the  closing  of  the  mills  in  which 
many  of  the  men  had  been  employed? 
Are  the  food  habits  of  the  families  in 
the  neighborhood  poor  as  a  result  of 
the  change  from  one  culture  to  an- 
other so  that  they  need  instruction  in 
buying  and  preparing  foods?   Has  the 
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relief  agency  been  allowing  a  suffi- 
cient amount  in  the  budget  for  food 
and  medical  care?  How  many  children 
lost  their  vision  as  a  result  of  fire 
crackers?  Has  the  community  ever 
considered  an  ordinance  to  prohibit 
their  use?  Such  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  indicate  the  inter' 
relationship  of  school,  home,  social 
and  health  agencies,  and  even  social 
legislation. 

How  may  the  school  find  answers 
to  any  of  these  questions?  Perhaps  it 
might  be  the  school  nurse  who  could 
supplement  the  knowledge  of  the 
principal  and  the  sight'saving  class 
teacher  regarding  the  individual  chil- 
dren. The  visiting  teacher  or  counsel- 
or may  be  able  to  do  this  in  other 
schools.  The  principal  may  ask  the 
social  case  worker  of  the  social  agency 
in  the  neighborhood  to  come  in  to 
discuss  some  of  the  situations  which 
she  knows  are  familiar  to  her. 

Any  attempt  at  prevention  should 
be  correlated  with  that  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  school  system  or 
other  agencies  of  the  community,  but 
with  the  schools  having  a  definite 
contribution  to  make.  Through  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  there 
may  be  discussed  with  groups  of 
mothers  the  importance  of  having  a 
blood  test  as  a  part  of  prenatal  care. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Community 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  there  may 
be  considered  what  can  be  done  re- 
garding more  adequate  relief  allow- 
ances and  how  the  health  of  school 
children  may  be  affected  thereby;  and 
with  the  Health  Department,  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  free  medical  facili- 
ties and  the  importance  of  follow-up 
service  so  that  some  of  the  eye  defects 
may  not  be  allowed  to  develop.  The 
people  who  know  at  first  hand  the 
meaning  of  the  gap  in  the  commun- 
ity's program  should  be  a  participant 
in  the  social  planning  of  that  com- 
munity. 


Likewise,  there  would  seem  to  be 
need  for  greater  integration  in  the 
interest  of  present  students  of  sight- 
saving  classes.  In  the  first  place,  oph- 
thalmologists and  eye  clinics  might 
perhaps  be  stimulated  to  give  more 
specific  information  about  the  recom- 
mended treatment  and  the  use  of  the 
eyes,  if  the  experience  in  one  school 
is  any  indication  of  the  need.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  resident  physicians 
of  one  eye  service  of  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  a  medical  school  have 
made  visits  to  this  sight-saving  class 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  the 
function  and  methods  of  the  class, 
they  have  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  clinic  has  not  made  clear 
the  importance  of  light  to  a  specific 
child  or  the  amount  of  the  use  of  the 
eyes  which  the  child  might  make.  This 
had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  child's  physical  needs  might  be 
individualized  in  the  sight-saving  class. 

In  this  same  eye  service,  young  oph- 
thalmologists who  had  never  seen  a 
sight-saving  class  and  did  not  realize 
that  in  most  classes  in  this  country 
the  child  would  not  be  completely 
segregated,  were  advising  against  the 
admission  of  certain  children  to  such 
a  class.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
social  case  worker  of  a  social  agency 
or  a  medical  social  worker  within  the 
hospital  or  clinic  has  so  interpreted 
the  plan  and  methods  of  the  class  that 
the  physician  has  made  the  recom- 
mendation. Does  not  this  experience 
emphasize  the  importance  of  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  of  sight- 
saving  classes  among  both  physicians 
and  social  workers  of  the  community, 
if  the  classes  are  to  be  used  to  the  full- 
est extent  and  are  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  child  as  adequately  as  they  are 
equipped  to  do? 

To  what  extent  are  schools  consid- 
ering how  the  care  of  the  eyes  taught 
in  the  sight-saving  class  can  be  con- 
tinued in  the  home?    Teachers  have 
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been  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
children  who  were  doing  their  school- 
room work  with  books  of  24'point 
clear  type  might  feel  impelled  to  bor- 
row  books  of  fine  print  from  the  pub- 
lic library  and  have  tried  to  forestall 
this  by  making  other  large  type  books 
of  a  non-textbook  character  available 
to  the  children  through  the  school. 
Thought  has  not  as  frequently  been 
given  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  home  reading  was  done.  In  many 
families  receiving  relief,  electricity 
has  been  shut  off  and  oil  lamps  with- 
out shades  are  being  used  as  the  point 
around  which  they  gather  to  spend 
the  evening.  In  certain  instances,  a 
social  agency  might  try  to  make  more 
adequate  facilities  available  for  the 
child  for  whom  special  arrangements 
were  being  made  in  the  school.  Other 
home  needs  of  children  might  like- 
wise be  met  through  enlisting  the  in- 
terest and  understanding  of  the  social 
agency. 

Present  day  education  is  concerned 
with  the  "whole  child,"  with  his  emo- 
tional reactions — even  when  they  are 
not  expressed  in  aggressive  behavior — 
as  well  as  with  his  mind.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  prepare  children  for  sociali2;ed 
maturity.  In  working  with  children 
who  have  some  handicap,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  understand  them 
as  individuals,  and  in  the  sight-saving 
class,  for  example,  how  they  feel 
about  being  there.  One  child  was  so 
upset  at  having  to  leave  his  neighbor- 
hood group  of  playmates  to  go  to 
another  school  district  where  there 
was  a  sight-saving  class,  that  he  be- 
came a  constant  problem  until  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  see  if  he  could  not 
be  adjusted  in  his  old  school.  Another 
child  felt  inadequate  because  he  could 
not  play  some  of  the  games  which  the 
other  children  played.  The  handi- 
capped child  has  to  grow  to  accept  his 
own  limitations,  but  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  help  him  to  find  achievement  in 
other   activities   which   will   serve    as 


compensation  for  his  handicap. 
Through  the  use  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  swimming 
lessons  for  the  youngster  who  could 
not  compete  with  the  other  boys  in 
playing  baseball,  thereby  giving  him 
the  feeling  that  he  was  as  much  a  real 
boy  as  the  others.  Thus,  through  the 
use  of  the  recreational  agency,  the 
school  was  able  more  nearly  to  fulfill 
its  purpose.  When  attention  is  foc- 
used only  on  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  the  child,  this  goal  is  reached 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  child's 
fuller  development  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  other  problems 
with  which  someone  else  later  may 
have  to  deal. 

Another  point  at  which  special 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
dividual child  is  when  he  is  making 
his  plans  for  the  future.  Much  ex- 
cellent work  of  sight-saving  classes  is 
somewhat  wasted  by  not  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  child  long  enough.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  study  was  made  in  an 
eastern  city  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  the  children  who  had  been  in  sight- 
saving  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a 
relatively  large  number  of  children 
who  should  not  be  using  their  eyes 
for  close  work  had  gone  on  to  high 
school  courses  in  bookkeeping,  etc. 
Many  of  these  children  need  skilled 
vocational  guidance  which  takes  into 
consideration  their  physical  limitations 
and  needs  as  well  their  aptitudes  and 
interests.  When  such  facilities  are  not 
available  within  the  school  system, 
use  should  be  made  of  other  available 
resources:  In  some  instances,  a  child 
guidance  clinic  or  a  special  vocational 
guidance  bureau,  or  in  other  places 
the  private  family  or  childrens  case 
work  agency,  may  have  skilled  help 
available. 

The  educator  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  be  aware  of  whatever  de- 
velopments there  are  in  the  commun- 
ity which  touch  child  life  and  should 
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be  prepared  to  utilise  them  in  the  in' 
terest  of  the  individual  child,  that  his 
handicap  may  be  as  limited  a  one  as  is 
possible,  or  at  least  that  it  may  not  be 
exaggerated  by  thwartings  which  are 
unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  even 
at  the  risk  of  overlapping  functions, 
those  responsible  for  sight-saving 
classes  must  carry  their  concern  into 
the  area  of  preventing  the  need  of 
sight'saving  classes,  as  well  as  attempt' 


ing  to  prevent  blindness  through  the 
maintenance  of  such  classes,  and 
should  to  that  end  be  found  offer- 
ing  leadership  in  community  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness 

Read  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones, 

Supervisor  of  Sight-Saving  Classes 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Va. 


SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES  AS  A  PREVENTATIVE 

MEASURE 

MISS  FRANCES  BLEND 
Principal,  Blind  and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


During  the  last  three  decades,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  pre' 
vention  of  blindness.  For  the  child 
who  is  blind,  the  best  we  can  do  for 
him  is  not  good  enough:  but  our  ef' 
forts  must  not  stop  in  providing  the 
best  possible  education.  We  must  use 
every  means  to  prevent  another  child 
from  becoming  blind. 

Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  many  educators 
felt  that  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
there  were  some  pupils  with  defective 
vision  who  were  not  educationally 
blind.  These  groups  were  as  much 
maladjusted  among  the  blind  as  they 
were  in  regular  schools.  It  was  large- 
ly through  the  inspiration  of  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
both  working  with  blind  children,  and 
who  recognized  the  needs  of  this 
special  group,  that  Sight'Saving  Class^ 
es  were  started  in  Boston  and  Clevc' 
land.  From  these  two  nuclei  in  1913, 
today  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  we  have  596  sight-saving 
classes.  By  seeing  beyond  the  con- 
fines that  encircled  their  immediate 
fields,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Irwin 
blazed  the  trail  for  more  extended 
usefulness  in  our  work  with  those 
having  serious  eye  defects. 


The  problems  in  this  new  field  have 
been  legion,  and  many  are  still  un- 
solved. Since  1913,  when  the  first 
two  classes  in  sight  saving  were  or- 
ganized in  Boston  and  Cleveland, 
time  enough  has  elapsed  for  us  to  see 
somiC  results  of  sight-saving  work. 
What  tangible  results  have  thus  far 
been  attained? 

It  is  customary  in  most  sight-saving 
classes  to  keep  regular  oculists'  report 
records  of  each  child's  eye  condition. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
where  we  have  had  the  services  of  the 
school  ocuhsts  since  1924,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  records  of  peri- 
odic eye  examinations  taken  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  times  each  year.  In 
making  a  survey  of  these  records  over 
a  ten-year  period  (1926-1936)  we 
found  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
eye  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
children.  Due  either  to  the  nature 
of  their  eye  trouble,  or  to  the  fact 
that  some  children  were  with  us  too 
short  a  time  to  have  a  second  eye 
check  upon  which  we  could  base  a 
judgment,  for  28  per  cent  of  the  cases 
we  could  report  no  improvement. 
However,  the  remaining  72  per  cent 
of  the  sight-saving  children  either  def' 
initely  improved  or  their  defect  did 
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not  progress.  Here  we  might  mention 
the  fact  that  there  were  neither  spec- 
tacular cures  nor  the  restoration  of 
normal  vision,  but  under  favorable 
conditions  these  children  held  their 
own  or  showed  marked  improvement. 
In  all  probability  the  records  of  sight- 
saving  classes  in  other  cities  would 
reveal  similar  results.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  sight-saving  classes  are  at- 
taining results? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these 
findings : 

1.  Probably  the  most  general 
would  be  the  early  discovery  of  eye 
difficulties  with  consequent  care. 
Knowing  the  schools  provided  spe- 
cial classes  for  children  with  visual 
defects,  ophthalmologists  and  ocu- 
lists have  been  sending  their  eye 
cases  of  children  to  the  classes 
where  they  may  receive  their  edu- 
cation under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Sight-saving  teachers, 
too,  like  leaven  in  the  dough,  have 
spread  throughout  their  communi- 
ties the  doctrine  of  the  value  and 
the  need  of  early  detection  and 
treatment. 

2.  These  teachers  have  been 
trained  to  understand  the  needs  of 
these  children  and  to  recogni2;e  the 
basic  necessity  of  good  general 
health  in  connection  with  eye 
health.  Good  health  habits  produce 
marvelous  results.  A  teacher  in  a 
sight-saving  class  in  one  of  our  for- 
eign schools  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  found  that  every  child, 
with  one  exception,  was  under- 
weight, with  a  bad  color  in  the  skin, 
listless  and  lacking  in  initiative. 
The  teacher  based  the  class  activity 
on  a  unit  of  health.  Each  child  was 
weighed  and  his  height  measured. 
The  P.  T.  A.  provided  Maltine  and 
Annie,  the  one  with  normal  health, 
saw  to  it  that  twice  a  day  each  child 
took  the  amount  prescribed  by  the 
school  doctor,  and  followed  the 
dose  with  orange  juice  as  a  treat. 


Regular  periods  of  complete  relaxa' 
tion  and  rest  formed  part  of  the 
daily  routine.  Personal  cleanliness, 
plenty  of  sleep,  the  supervised  se- 
lection of  wholesome,  well-balanced 
foods  in  the  cafeteria — all  formed 
part  of  the  regular  program.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  final  check-up 
of  weight  and  height  for  each  child 
showed  a  proportionate  gain  in 
both.  The  final  eye  check  of  the 
year  also  revealed  a  definite  gain 
in  the  eye  condition  of  every  child. 

3.  Teachers  in  special  classes 
where  the  groups  are  small  are  able 
to  make  a  study  of  the  individual 
child.  Children  with  poor  eyesight 
often  do  not  make  the  best  use  of 
such  vision  as  they  have.  By  learn- 
ing to  work  under  lighting  condi- 
tions suited  to  their  particular 
difficulties,  and  with  materials 
adapted  to  their  needs,  they  often 
learn  to  use  more  efficiently  even 
poor  vision.  Just  as  a  six  cylinder 
automobile  operating  on  its  six  cyl- 
inders is  more  efficient  than  an  eight 
or  twelve  cylinder  car  running 
along  on  only  six,  these  children 
may  be  trained  to  work  to  the  best 
of  their  individual  abilities. 

4.  Frequent  eye  checks  by  the 
oculist  make  it  possible  for  parents 
to  be  informed  of  any  change  that 
may  be  recommended  for  glasses  or 
treatm.ent.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine."  Many  times  it  is  the  abuse 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  eyes  that 
increases  the  damage.  Children 
who,  with  an  understanding  teach- 
er, work  under  favorable  conditions 
of  light  and  approved  materials 
have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
saving  their  sight  than  the  ones 
who  struggle  along  undirected  and 
unattended. 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
sight-saving  classes  were  organized 
and  maintained  to  conserve  vision. 
This  is  true.  But  these  classes  have  an 
additional    function    and   value — that 
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of  helping  to  develop  in  each  child  a 
wholesome,  integrated  personality. 
When  we  speak  of  sight-saving  classes 
as  a  preventative  measure,  we  mean 
more  than  the  saving  of  physical 
vision,  important  as  this  is.  We  mean 
the  development  of  a  welhrounded 
character,  able  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  Hfe  with  courage,  poise, 
and  good  judgment.  This  includes  the 
effort  to  educate  each  child  in  the 
fullest  and  truest  sense.  Every  child 
has  the  right  to  the  best  education  he 
is  capable  of  assimilating,  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  potential  abilities.  Latent 
powers  develop  with  use.  Any  child 
with  a  physical  handicap  is  apt  to  lose 
confidence  in  himself,  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  inferiority,  and  express  it 
either  by  extreme  shyness  or  by  de- 
fensive aggressiveness.  But  when  a 
child  with  defective  vision  begins  his 
school  life  where  he  can  daily  experi- 
ence personal  achievement,  unwhole- 
some attitudes  are  not  apt  to  develop 
and    he    has    more    opportunities    of 


growing  into  an  integrated  personal- 
ity. If  he  is  to  become  a  contented, 
useful  citi2;en,  his  environment  must 
be  such  as  to  permit  and  induce  nor- 
mal character  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Placing  a  child  early  in  his 
school  life  in  situations  adapted  to  his 
physical  and  mental  needs  is  his  right. 
Thus,  the  formation  of  unwholesome 
mental  attitudes  will  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. The  value  of  early  recognition 
of  any  abnormal  condition,  and  the 
proper  placement  in  a  class  where 
special  training  may  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  harmful  attitudes,  are  basic 
principles  of  every  sight-saving  class. 
Our  aim  has  broadened  to  include 
with  the  conservation  of  vision,  the 
conservation  of  much  fine  human  ma- 
terial which  if  left  to  the  ravages  of 
misunderstanding,  self-depreciation, 
and  inertia,  will  rob  the  world,  now 
in  such  desperate  need  of  wisdom  and 
guidance,  of  untold  and  unsuspected 
latent  ability. 


POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  A  DISTRIBUTING 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MRS.  GRACE  D.  LACEY 
Librarian,  Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Library  for .  the  Blind  in  De- 
troit is  put  under  the  magnifying 
glass  in  this  discussion,  not  because  it 
is  superior  to  others  or  because  it  has 
points,  such  as  routines  or  systems,  to 
be  copied.  We  simply  wish  to  tell  its 
story  as  that  of  a  typical  library  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  neither  large  nor  small  as  to 
collection,  its  patrons  do  not  reach  the 
1000  mark,  the  circulation  is  in  the 
middle  ranges,  the  personnel  is  not 
large.  It  is,  however,  an  average, 
typical  library  for  the  blind — a  norm 


— and  every  problem  known  to  any 
library  is  known  to  it  in  some  degree 
or  other. 

Collection 

It  seems  easier  to  separate  the 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  work,  so, 
for  the  present,  we  will  discuss  our 
collection  from  the  Braille  angle  only. 

It  has  been  our  policy  and  necessity 
to  keep  it  as  non-static  as  possible  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  any  ink- 
print  branch  library  operates.  Start- 
ing with  reasonable  collections,  these 
are    privileged    to    discard    titles    of 
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passing  interest  after  a  reasonable 
service,  to  withdraw  worn  and  un' 
sightly  volumes,  to  draw  upon  the 
main  library  for  books  of  deep  study 
value,  and  to  order  books  suited  to 
their  own  clientele.  If  this  constant 
movement  of  books  were  not  kept  up, 
all  branch  libraries  would  soon  out' 
grow  their  walls. 

And  have  not  our  Braille  and  Talk' 
ing  Book  libraries  become  branch  li' 
braries  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
since  the  Government  grant  became 
effective  in  1932? 

When  I  say  we  are  trying  to  keep 
our  collection  moving — non-static — I 
mean  that  we  are  discarding  all  of  our 
14"xl2l/2"  titles  and  all  old  and  cher- 
ished  rubbed'down  ones. 

Lately,  we  had  occasion  to  borrow 
Pic}{wic\  Papers  in  grade  2  and  found 
this  large  10  volume  book,  tattered 
and  torn  and  unreadable  in  the  old 
grade  2  form.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  for  cherishing  such  antiques 
is  passed;  surely  our  Government 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  represent 
the  classics  with  better  editions. 

When  the  standard  si2;e  for  all 
Braille  books  (ll"xH")  was  adopted 
at  the  Convention  at  Lake  Wawasee, 
it  was  mentioned  how  difficult  it  was 
to  lean  over  the  large  14"xl2l/^"  vol' 
umes,  but  even  now  numbers  of  our 
children's  books  are  available  in  this 
awkward  edition  only. 

Print  books  for  children  are  de- 
signed  to  attract  by  their  binding,  their 
pictures,  their  print.  What  have  we 
to  offer  to  lead  our  children  into  the 
glorious  paths  of  reading?  Many  of 
the  texts  are  stilted,  designed  to  sup' 
plement  school  work. 

We  have  added  a  number  of  happy, 
joyous  titles  of  adventure,  mystery, 
etc.,  through  the  kindness  of  our 
transcribers.  It  was  pleasant  to  inter' 
loan  these  books  to  a  large  school  for 
the  blind  this  spring.  The  librarian 
there  appreciated  the  need  for  such 
books,  too. 


We  cannot  express  our  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  our  Government 
Project  and  the  fair  and  considerate 
way  in  which  it  is  administered.  All 
the  books  coming  from  it  are  welcome 
and  timely,  but  we  are  also  fortunate 
to  have  a  number  of  supplementary 
hand'copied  titles. 

The  corps  of  transcribers — one 
would  like  to  say  the  choir  of  trans' 
scribers,  so  beautiful  and  benign  is 
the  music  of  their  Braille  machines — 
consists  of  some  seventy  women, 
though  only  about  forty  are  very  ac' 
tive.  The  group  supplies  every  stu' 
dent  demand,  every  personal  request, 
every  library  need. 

Miss  Ella  McLennan,  a  graduate 
of  Batavia,  is  directly  responsible  for 
this  work,  as  teacher  and  proofreader. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Haberkorn  is  Field  Di' 
rector  of  the  Red  Cross  Braille  work 
for  this  district.  The  salaries  of  Miss 
McLennan  and  one  part'time  proof' 
reader,  Mrs.  Lorene  Freed,  are  paid 
by  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi' 
capped,  an  agency  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund.  Miss  McLennan  keeps 
the  transcribing  group  the  same  si2,e 
by  constantly  recruiting  from  classes 
taught  at  various  centers,  such  as  Red 
Cross,  the  Junior  League,  Temple 
Bethel,  Marygrove  College,  The 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  etc. 

All  hand'transcribed  books  are  re 
quired  to  be  H"xll"  to  add  to  the 
uniformity  of  our  shelves.  But  alas, 
we  can  not  streamline  our  Braille  li' 
braries.  Anyone  reading  our  shelves 
would  be  horrified.  Our  stacks  are 
none  too  sure  as  to  classification,  nor 
are  we  alone.  Are  not  all  of  our  li- 
braries, beset  for  need  of  space? 

No  print  library,  branch  or  main, 
keeps  its  titles  of  passing  interest  in- 
definitely, but  our  library  with  num- 
bers of  volumes  to  each  copy  must 
find  space  indefinitely  for  two  copies 
of  fiction.  This  makes  our  shelving 
problem  in  the  rooms  upstairs,  de' 
signed  for  overflow,  acute. 
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We  in  Detroit  would  like  to  dis- 
card one  copy  after  circulating  both 
for  one  year.  The  remaining  copy 
would  be  useful  for  perhaps  another 
year  and  would  then  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  One  or  two  libraries 
in  the  country  might  be  large  reposi- 
tories and  could  keep  a  few  titles  for 
a  number  of  years  on  demand. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  branch 
library,  we  would  like  to  have  more 
power  in  choosing  titles  fitted  to  our 
special  clientele.  This  we  do  control 
in  the  hand-copied  books  and  find 
our  suggestions  not  unwillingly  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  press-Brailled 
books. 

This  section  of  the  discussion 
might  be  closed  with  these  ideas :  that 
we  should  ask  our  Government 
Project  to  supply  us  with  new  grade  2 
copies  of  worn-out  classics;  that  we 
should  ask  for  more  leeway  in  dis- 
carding Government  books;  and  that 
we  should  ask  constantly  for  books 
suited  to  our  clientele;  also  that  we 
should  get  more  joyous  books  of  child- 
hood, and  should  buy  them  when  not 
furnished. 

Registration 

We  have  in  our  registration  at 
present  846  readers,  representing  a 
three-year  period.  Our  active  group 
is  802.  All  registrations  carry  dead 
timber — Braille  or  print — but  this  we 
can  say :  we  try  very  hard  to  keep  our 
readers  alive,  by  lists,  by  phone  calls, 
by  personal  postals  and,  sometimes  by 
visits  to  the  homes.  We  use  the  serv- 
ices of  other  social  workers  too. 

Periods  of  inactivity  are  natural. 
The  summer  months  seem  too  hot  for 
some  to  read.  The  winter  months  are 
too  cold  for  others.  We  try  not  to  be 
too  insistent,  but  feel  that  we  should 
keep  en  rapport  with  each  reader. 
Never  do  we  deluge  him  with  books. 
Much  bitter  complaint  came  to  us  in 
our  early  days  of  libraries  which  sent 
unsolicited  books,  so  we  made  it  our 


policy  to  keep  as  close  a  relationship 
as  possible,  sending  only  what  we 
know  will  be  acceptable.  Of  frank- 
ness and  criticism,  we  have  had  our 
share,  but  we  welcome  it. 

This  close  understanding  can  be  ac- 
complished because  this  Library  is  not 
too  large.  All  work  for  the  blind  must 
be  personal,  and  libraries  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

Circulation 

The  circulation  figure,  15,667  for 
1938,  represents  very  little  Moon 
type  and  no  music  scores.  The  home 
teachers  in  Detroit  have  never  taught 
Moon  type  to  any  great  extent,  for 
the  radio  and  the  Talking  Book  are 
filling  the  needs  of  our  older  blind 
people.  I  wish  we  had  more  Moon 
type  readers,  however,  for  those  who 
conquer  it  are  stimulated  by  their  ex- 
ertion. The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary has  graciously  filled  all  of  our 
music  score  requests  for  these  many 
years. 

There  is  no  limit  to  our  lending 
period  and,  of  course,  no  fines,  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  schoolbooks  and 
long  reference  books,  they  are  kept 
rarely  over  a  month.  Overdues  are 
sent  only  every  other  month. 

The  hand-copied  books  travel  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  no  press  Braille  is 
sent  to  anyone  outside  of  Michigan, 
unless  he  is  away  for  a  short  time 
only. 

In  comparing  the  circulation  figure 
of  the  various  libraries  from  last  year's 
report,  the  question  again  asserts  it- 
self: Do  all  of  the  libraries  count 
circulation  in  the  same  way?  We  feel 
distressed  at  our  apparently  low  fig- 
ure. We  try  to  explain  the  discrepan- 
cy by  saying  we  do  not  have  a  large 
Moon  type  reading  clientele,  or  that 
we  do  not  circulate  schoolbooks  which 
count  up  very  rapidly  as  they  are 
checked  out  and  in,  nor  do  we  count 
renewals. 
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Is  it  possible  that  some  circulations 
are  run  up  by  the  practice  of  sending 
unwanted  and  unasked  for  books  to 
readers?  A  reader  recently  requested 
a  special  title  from  one  of  the  libraries 
only  to  get  five  other  books  immedi- 
ately, of  unrelated  content. 

The  will  to  serve,  and  the  desire  to 
have  these  beautiful  and  inspiring 
Government  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
readers  and  not  resting  on  our  shelves, 
is  very  strong  with  each  of  us  librar- 
ians;  but,  taking  it  by  and  large. 
Braille  readers  do  not  like  that  in- 
sistent sort  of  service.  The  situation 
has  improved,  it  seems  to  us,  since  the 
2,oning  regulations  were  sent  from 
Washington,  but  some  press-Brailled 
books  still  come  into  our  state. 

All  we  can  say  in  regard  to  our 
circulation  figure  is  that  library  serv- 
ice cannot  be  measured  by  this  figure 
alone.  Detroit  depends  on  us  for 
much  of  its  information  about  the 
blind.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  are 
an  information  switchboard,  and  a 
count  should  be  made  of  reference 
questions  and  phone  calls.  We  will 
discuss  later  our  social  activities. 

In  closing  this  section,  may  I  urge 
that  we  follow  more  closely  the  circu- 
lation routine  set  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  that  we  do  not  send 
unsolicited  material  to  our  readers, 
that  we  keep  as  near  as  possible  to 
them,  and  that  a  real  feeling  of  unity 
be  created  between  each  library  and 
its  readers. 

Personnel 

The  Library  itself  employs  a  Librar- 
ian, an  Assistant  Librarian  and  a 
wrapper  and  general  helper.  The 
duties  of  the  Librarian  in  charge  of 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  are  ob- 
vious, but  if  I  dwell  a  little  at  length 
on  those  of  the  Assistant  Librarian  it 
is  because  he  is  blind  and  I  wish  to 
show  the  value  of  a  blind  assistant  in 
this  work. 


Mr.  Carl  Christensen  came  to 
us  in  1930  without  any  library  train- 
ing, but  with  three  years  of  college 
work  and  a  thorough  interest  in  read- 
ing. His  ability  to  read  rapidly,  to 
have  discrimination  and  appreciation 
for  good  literature,  has  been  a  won- 
derful asset  to  us.  He  knows  the  books 
he  circulates  either  through  careful 
book  reviewing  or  by  reading  them 
himself.  With  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
he  is  able  to  influence  many  toward 
better  reading. 

Mr.  Christensen's  duties  include: 
reference  work;  looking  up  material 
for  special  requests;  doing  all  of  the 
Braille  correspondence,  of  which 
there  is  a  steady  output;  doing  much 
of  the  phone  work;  going  to  the 
homes  where  Talking  Book  machines 
are  delivered  and  laying  the  necessary 
foundation  for  their  use;  and  helping 
the  Librarian  remember  many  things, 
for  his  memory  is  splendid.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  this  Library  to  oper- 
ate without  an  intelligent  blind  man. 

Our  helper  and  wrapper  is  an  older 
man,  also  without  sight.  He  wraps 
and  unwraps  all  of  the  books  and 
dusts  the  shelves  and  books.  Here 
again,  a  blind  man  can  operate  as 
well  as  a  sighted  man,  provided  the 
address  stickers  and  return  address 
stickers  are  placed  for  his  convenience. 

Three  N.Y.A.  girls,  all  partially 
blind,  place  returning  records  in  order 
in  their  cases,  first  dusting  each  one. 
Besides  this  work,  all  of  the  shellack- 
ing of  the  hand-transcribed  manu- 
script is  done  by  these  girls.  They 
assemble  the  pages  and  bind  in  tempo- 
rary binding  certain  titles. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
the  help  of  a  W.P.A.  clerk,  a  girl 
with  sight,  since  last  October.  From 
February  15  th  to  July  1st,  we  have 
also  had  the  help  of  another  clerk  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

In  closing  this  section,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  value  to  a  library 
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for  the  blind  of  a  young,  intelligent 
blind  person.  While  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  for  a  student,  assured 
of  a  library  position,  to  take  a  year  at 
Library  School,  the  chief  requirement 
should  be  an  active,  intelligent  per- 
sonality, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
books.  Also,  we  have  shown  definite- 
ly  that  all  wrapping  and  unwrapping 
of  Braille  books  can  be  done  efficient- 
ly and  rapidly  by  a  blind  person. 

Our  cataloging  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  regular  Catalog  Department 
so  we  cannot  employ  a  blind  cata- 
loguer, as  some  libraries  do. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  give  em- 
ployment to  these  N.Y.A.  girls.  Do 
many  of  the  libraries  know  that  this 
opportunity  is  open? 

Expenses 

From  May  1,  1919  to  the  spring  of 
1932,  this  Library  operated  under  the 
Detroit  Library  Commission  as  a  Di- 
vision in  the  system.  The  depression 
made  it  necessary  to  persuade  the 
County  authorities  to  assume  the  cost 
of  the  service,  since  our  work  really 
covered  a  larger  area  than  the  city 
limits.  The  name  was  changed  to  the 
Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Detroit  continues  to  receive  our  great- 
est attention. 

The  salaries  are  the  same  as  those 
received  by  the  similar  grades  in  the 
whole  system.  The  Librarian  in  charge 
of  this  Division  receives  $2,580  a 
year;  the  First  Assistant  $1,920  a 
year;  the  wrapper,  listed  as  a  clerk, 
receives  $840  a  year,  but  we  need  him 
part  time  only. 

It  costs  us  about  $200  for  supplies, 
and  $100  per  year  for  equipment; 
$150  is  allowed  for  labor  on  the  repair 
of  the  Talking  Book  machines.  It 
costs  Wayne  County  about  $120  a 
year  to  bind  the  hand-copied  books. 
Besides  this,  about  $250  is  given  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books. 


The  actual  expenses  of  running  this 
Department,  outside  of  the  salaries, 
is  now  $820,  a  figure  which  we  used 
to  match  for  the  purchase  of  books 
alone  before  our  Government  grant. 
It  is  interesting  that,  with  the  added 
service  of  the  Talking  Book,  the  Li- 
brary costs  no  more  than  it  did  a 
number  of  years  ago.  If  our  W.P.A. 
clerk  were  taken  away,  however,  we 
would  need  the  added  expense  of  a 
permanent  clerk,  for  the  detail  is  far 
greater. 

The  Talking  Book 

Unlike  the  arrangement  followed 
by  a  number  of  libraries,  we  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  have  direct 
control  over  the  placement  of  the 
Talking  Book  machines.  All  Wayne 
County  prospects  are  sent  to  us,  and 
all  requests  coming  from  the  rest  of 
the  state  are  sent  to  Saginaw.  It  has 
increased  the  detail  in  our  work  con- 
siderably, but  it  still  seems  to  us  the 
best  way,  considering  the  social  work 
set-up  in  Detroit.  We  believe  that 
volunteer  service,  too,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory in  this  field.  The  direct  control 
of  machines  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  use  the  aid  of  social  centers,  such 
as  the  League  for  the  Handicapped 
or  the  Pension  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
These  agencies  have  been  very  coop- 
erative in  making  initial  calls.  They 
advise  with  us  as  to  home  conditions, 
too,  and  tell  us  of  deaths  or  changes 
of  residence. 

The  Lions  Clubs  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area  have  not  been  asked  to  take 
care  of  repairs  or  deliveries.  Fortu- 
nately, our  deliveries  have  been  al- 
lowed through  our  own  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  the  readers  them- 
selves are  asked  to  meet  the  expense 
of  their  own  repairs.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  young  man  in  our  sys- 
tem who  goes  to  the  home  for  a  dollar. 
Few  readers  cannot  afford  an  occa- 
sional dollar.  If  the  reader  is  on  re- 
lief, his  repair  expenses  are  met  by 
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the  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
Now  that  our  Talking  Books  have 
some  few  years  of  service  back  of 
them,  we  find  a  sort  of  "sifting"  pro- 
cess going  on.  Those  who  complain 
at  the  cost  of  repairs  are  not  real 
"readers''  anyway. 

No  one  is  ever  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  the  Talking  Book. 
The  turnover  of  the  machines  has 
proved,  however,  that  unless  a  person 
is  or  was  a  "reader''  before  loss  of 
vision,  he  does  not  like  to  be  read  to. 
A  certain  turn  of  mind  must  be  there, 
a  certain  imaginative  quality  through 
which  the  lives  of  others  touch  his, 
their  thoughts  touch  his  thoughts,  and 
curiosity  causes  a  continued  interest. 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by 
Howard  Mumford  Jones,  the  phrase 
"Illiteracy  and  Illiterature"  was 
coined.  He  spoke  of  the  continued 
illiteracy  caused  by  the  "illiterature" 
the  libraries  furnish  their  readers. 
Here,  in  this  small  unit  of  library  ma- 
terial, in  these  Talking  Books  fur- 
nished by  our  Government,  the  per- 
centage of  "illiterature"  is  so  small,  a 
hasty  judgment  might  consider  the 
collection  non-moving.  But  this  is  not 
true.  Many  of  the  readers  are  thrilled 
by  their  first  acquaintance  with  good 
books,  others  enjoy  the  renewal  of  an 
acquaintance  of  long  ago,  and  few 
seem  to  insist  on  light  titles  alone. 
Here  we  have  a  condition  resembling 
the  earlier  days  when  reading  was 
scarce  and  books  were  really  digested. 
Certainly,  no  illiteracy  is  fostered 
among  these  readers. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me: 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  preserve  more 
of  the  classics  in  this  form?  It  is  true 
that  good  Braille  readers  do  not  care 
for  the  Talking  Book,  and  yet  they 
might  be  furnished  with  machines 
long  enough  to  read  Plato's  Republic, 
the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  etc.    Mr.  Harry  Hop- 


kins says,  ".  .  .  .  this  is  the  most  com- 
fortable form  of  reading  yet  known 
to  man,"  and  how  can  our  blind  peo- 
ple acquire  the  classics  more  easily? 

Putting  these  long  titles  on  our 
shelves  in  this  form  would  save  much 
space,  too,  and  create  a  foundation  li- 
brary which  would  be  far  less  static 
than  these  yards  of  Braille  books.     ' 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  lighter  litera- 
ture, too.  We  must  have  much  of  this, 
for  our  blind  patrons  read  predomi- 
nantly for  escape;  but  I  just  want  to 
emphasize  that  fields  of  good  books 
continue  to  be  green. 

Mr.  C.-^RL  Christensen,  who  al- 
ways accompanies  the  Talking  Book 
machine  when  it  is  delivered,  says, 
"The  borrower  must  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  machine, 
time  must  be  taken,  there  is  no  short 
cut.  He  should  be  properly  impressed 
but  not  frightened  as  to  his  consider- 
able responsibility.  In  this  way  we 
have  been  able  to  have  him  pay  for 
his  own  repairs  and  have  had  few 
breakages."  Mr.  Christensen  has 
been  most  enthusiastic  over  the  wider 
field  of  service  the  Talking  Book  of- 
fers. Me  meets  personally,  time  and 
again,  the  man  who  thought  his  read- 
ing days  were  done,  the  woman  who 
longs  to  read  her  Bihle  again,  etc. 

We  feel  the  Project's  value  to  our 
community  is  only  beginning.  I  should 
like  machines  made  available  to  all 
older  sight-saving  students,  to  more  of 
the  intelligent  blind  people  in  institu- 
tions, for  the  one  machine  supplied 
by  the  establishment  is  not  satisfactory 
for  personal  demands.  Braille  readers 
should  temporarily  borrow  machines 
for  the  classics;  certain  student  courses 
should  be  offered.  Many,  many  more 
blind  or  partially  blind  people  are  in 
need  of  this  service,  if  we  could  only 
find  them  and  had  enough  machines 
to  offer  them. 
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Social  Activities 

The  Library  Room  for  the  BHnd 
in  Detroit  is  the  only  center  for  the 
social  activities  of  the  blind  in  the 
city.  For  twenty  years,  it  has  served 
as  the  meeting  place  for  the  Detroit 
League  of  the  Blind,  and  smaller 
groups,  such  as  a  card  club  and  com- 
mittee groups.  Lately  a  dramatic  club 
has  used  it.  Aside  from  the  pitfalls 
of  group  bickerings  and  club  politics, 
it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  the 
Library  so  used.  Our  present  room  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  growing  As- 
sociation, however,  and  a  change  will 
have  to  be  made  soon.    We  hope  the 


League  for  the  Handicapped  will  pro- 
vide a  way  this  coming  year. 

As  a  final  word,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  Library,  established  in  May, 
1919,  is  just  twenty  years  old.  The 
years  have  passed  quickly,  for  they 
have  been  busy,  active  years.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  work  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erous and  constant  interest  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Detroit  and  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Mr.  Adam  Strohm. 

Read  by  Mis.s  Margaret  Bonsall, 

Librarian 

Braille  Institute  of  America 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WHY  ENCOURAGE  THE  READING  OF  BRAILLE 

MISS  ADELIA  M.  HOYT 

Former   Director  of  Braille,   American   Red   Cross,   and   Assistant,    Service   for 

the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.   C. 


The  early  nineteenth  century  gave 
us  Louis  Braille  and  his  alphabet  of 
embossed  dots,  by  far  the  greatest  gift 
to  the  blind  up  to  that  time.  Like 
many  another  genius,  Louis  Braille 
died  without  knowing  what  a  blessing 
he  had  conferred  on  his  fellowmen, 
for  it  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  any  practical  use  was  made  of  his 
invention.  One  hundred  years  later 
the  centenary  of  Braille  was  celebrat- 
ed throughout  the  world  of  the  blind, 
and  today,  in  his  native  land  of 
France,  a  fund  is  being  raised  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  Already 
more  than  thirty  countries  have  con- 
tributed to  this  fund. 

The  group  of  six  dots  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  It  has  even  been 
known  by  different  names,  and  we 
may  not  be  at  all  certain  that  its  pos- 
sibilities for  further  modifications  are 
as  yet  exhausted.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  Louis  Braille's  origin- 
al alphabet  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  embossed  dot  systems  used 
throughout  the  world. 


These  "Six  Magic  Dots,'"  as  they 
have  been  so  aptly  styled,  stimulated 
the  education  of  the  sightless.  They 
made  possible,  in  limited  quantities, 
books  for  study  and  pleasure,  maps, 
mathematical  diagrams,  and  embossed 
musical  notation.  In  short,  Braille,  so 
named  from  its  inventor,  opened  up  a 
new  world  where  "touch"  took  the 
place  of  "sight."  Since  Braille  could 
be  written,  it  gave  to  the  blind  a 
method  of  writing  by  which  they 
could  correspond  with  each  other — 
express  their  own  thoughts  on  paper 
and  be  able  to  read  them — and  pro- 
vided a  means  of  keeping  records  and 
copying  whatever  they  desired  for 
personal  study  and  reference.  The 
apparatus  for  such  writing,  while  it 
has  been  greatly  improved,  is  still  far 
from  ideal  and  is  waiting  for  some  in- 
ventive genius  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient and  efficient. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  came  an  awakened  sense  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  and  their  just 
claims     on     Society.      Leaders     arose 
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among  our  own  people  and,  thanks  to 
their  efforts,  old  dot  systems  were 
abandoned.  In  1917  Louis  Braille's 
original  alphabet,  plus  some  of  the 
additions  made  in  England,  became  the 
standard  type  for  this  country. 

Through  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
others,  new  methods  were  devised  for 
Braille  printing  which  greatly  facili' 
tated  speed  and  diminished  the  cost. 
Magazines  began  to  appear  and  found 
eager  readers.  After  the  World  War, 
the  American  Red  Cross  organized  its 
volunteer  transcribing  service  which 
has  continued  to  expand  into  a  de- 
pendable source,  not  only  for  books, 
but  for  material  needed  by  students 
and  other  individuals.  Finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  a  generous  appropriation  was 
secured  from  Congress  for  the  pro' 
duction  of  books  for  adults,  and  at 
long  last  we  saw  the  possibility  of 
having  a  real  literature  in  embossed 
print — something  to  offer  our  people 
as  an  incentive  to  learn  to  read.  Li- 
brary service  also  expanded  to  meet 
the  oncoming  stream  of  new  books 
and  was  regionali2,ed  to  better  meet 
the  demands  of  the  touch  reading 
public. 

The  twentieth  century  brought 
other  inventions  which  some  thought 
might  take  the  place  of  Braille.  The 
radio,  like  a  miracle  from  out  the 
ether,  seemed  almost  made  for  the 
blind,  since  like  the  telephone  it  ap- 
peals to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the 
eye.  Nevertheless,  as  with  the  sighted, 
the  radio  has  stimulated  reading;  it 
broadens  the  mental  outlook  on  life 
and  increases  the  desire  for  more 
knowledge. 

Then  came  the  recorded  book  and 
the  reproducing  machine,  both  de- 
veloped by  the  American  Foundation. 


Through  Federal  appropriation,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
twenty-seven  libraries  are  building  up 
collections  of  these  Talking  Books  to 
lend  free  to  all  borrowers,  and 
through  other  Governm.ent  sources  it 
is  possible  for  any  blind  person,  un- 
able to  purchase  it,  to  have  a  machine 
as  an  indefinite  loan.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  approximately 
24,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  use. 
While  as  yet  the  number  of  recorded 
books  is  not  large,  the  titles  cover  such 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  that  they 
appeal  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

None  of  us  believes  that  the  Talk- 
ing Book  will  ever  take  the  place  of 
Braille.  It  has  come  as  a  modern  lux- 
ury, designed  chiefly  for  adults,  and 
as  such  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  thou- 
sands. For  those  who  do  not  know 
Braille,  it  takes  the  place  of  a  paid  or 
friendly  reader — or,  more  often,  of 
none  at  all — and  it  fills  long  lonely 
hours  with  the  delight  of  good  books, 
well  read.  Even  for  those  who  know 
Braille,  it  is  a  restful  way  of  reading 
a  book  quickly.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  leaving  the  hands  free  for  needle- 
work and  certain  household  tasks, 
when  near  at  hand.  The  Talking 
Book,  like  Braille,  has  its  limitations, 
for  when  you  are  using  it,  you  are 
not  actually  reading — just  listening. 

How  many  seeing  people,  if  they 
could  have  readers  constantly  at  hand, 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  reading 
for  themselves.  The  listener  cannot 
acquire  much  knowledge  of  word 
form,  phrase  construction,  punctua- 
tion or  spelling.  While  it  is  true  that 
one  may  reread  portions  of  a  record, 
yet  for  purposes  of  quotation  and 
thoughtful  study,  and  for  the  reading 
of  such  books  as  the  Bible,  I  believe 
the  touch  reader  will  always  find  the 
embossed  book  more  satisfactory. 
What  of  our  deaf-blind — of  whom 
there  are  all  too  many?  Numbers  of 
our  blind  friends  are  also  losing  their 
hearing.    For  these  people,  the  radio 
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and  the  Talking  Book  mean  nothing. 
One  such  said  recently:  ''Anyone  who 
teaches  a  deaf-blind  person  to  read 
and  write  Braille  has  conferred  on 
him  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
life." 

So  far,  I  have  touched  briefly  on  the 
origin,  history  and  advantages  of 
Braille,  which  would  seem  very  defi- 
nitely to  answer  the  question:  ''Why 
Encourage  the  Reading  of  Braille?'" 
It  seems  obvious  that  all  who  can  read 
should  make  better  use  of  the  vast 
storehouses  of  literary  treasures  now 
available,  and  that  those  who  do  not 
know  Braille  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  master  it  as  a  means  of  self- 
help  and  happiness. 

And  now  with  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  "How  to  Encourage  the  Reading 
of  Braille."  We  are  told  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  our  blind  popula- 
tion reads  any  form  of  embossed 
print.  If  this  be  true,  is  it  a  necessary 
condition  or  one  to  be  tolerated?  The 
literacy  of  any  state  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  its  citizens  who  can 
read  and  write.  To  some  it  may  seem 
absurd  to  apply  the  same  standard  to 
the  blind,  yet  it  is  true  that  those  who 
are  able  to  read  and  write  Braille 
fluently  have  in  their  hands  that 
which  makes  for  greater  intelligence 
and  independence. 

I  have  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world 
for  anyone  who,  because  of  physical 
or  mental  infirmities,  is  unable  to 
master  tactile  print,  but  I  believe  their 
number  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
What  the  vast  majority  needs  is  more 
instruction  and  perhaps  gentle  insist- 
ence to  make  the  effort  to  read  and 
write  Braille.  For  this  we  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  those  angels  of 
mercy,  those  overworked  and  general- 
ly underpaid  individuals — the  home 
teachers.  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Braille  that  first  gave  to  the  blinded 
soldier  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
ability  to  return  to  a  normal  life.    It 


will  do  the  same  for  every  newly 
blinded  adult.  I  believe  that  all  home 
teachers  will  agree  that  something  to 
do,  efforts  in  self-help,  are  positively 
essential  to  the  future  success  and 
happiness  of  such  individuals,  and 
that  one  of  the  first  things  should  be 
the  attempt  to  master  Braille. 

The  volunteer  transcribers  of  the 
Red  Cross  have  been  urged  to  seek 
out  and  teach  blind  persons  to  read, 
but  only  in  such  places  where  there 
are  no  regular  home  teachers  avail- 
able. In  this  way,  many  individuals 
have  been  taught  to  read  Braille.  Even 
where  home  teachers  are  employed, 
the  volunteer  workers  can  be  of  great 
help  by  finding  new  cases  and  report- 
ing them,  by  acting  as  guides,  by  do- 
ing follow-up  work  and  friendly 
visiting. 

Publishers  can  encourage  the  read- 
ing of  embossed  material  by  making 
Braille  volumes  lighter  and  more 
easily  handled;  by  printing  more  of 
the  kind  of  books  our  readers  need 
and  enjoy  most,  instead  of  mainly 
literature  selected  by  scholarly  librar- 
ians. We  appreciate  the  valuable  ad- 
vice of  the  latter,  but  I  am  sure  that 
our  good  friends  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  who  administer  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  embossed  books,  and 
those  who  select  titles  for  transcrib- 
ing, will  always  welcome  practical 
suggestions  from  readers.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  not  all  the  books  printed 
will  appeal  to  any  one  individual — 
for  reading  tastes  vary  with  the  blind 
as  among  the  sighted.  Publishers  of 
ink  print  cater  to  their  readers,  and 
Braille  printers  should  do  the  same. 
In  reality,  touch  readers  are  just  a 
cross  section  of  the  general  reading 
public,  and  the  "best  seller"  is  quite 
likely  to  be  the  most  popular  book  in 
a  Braille  collection.  There  will  be 
small  groups  who  will  demand  more 
serious  works — and  these  must  not  be 
neglected. 
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Librarians  can  promote  the  reading 
of  embossed  type  by  keeping  their 
borrowers  supphed  with  Braille  cata- 
logs.  The  Braille  Boo\  Review  is  an 
excellent  aid  to  this  end.  Borrowers 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  up 
their  own  lists  from  such  Braille  cata' 
logs,  rather  than  depend  on  sighted 
friends  to  check  ink'print  publications. 
The  latter  is  too  often  the  choice  of 
the  sighted  friend  rather  than  the 
touch  reader.  The  ideal  librarian 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  collection  and  try  to  learn  the 
tastes  of  the  clientele.  I  reali2,e  that 
pressure  of  routine  duties  often  seems 
to  prohibit  this  personal  service,  and 
yet  it  is  so  important  that  somehow 
it  should  be  managed.  A  competent, 
understanding  Braille  reader  in  every 
library  could  well  be  used  for  this 
special  work. 

Some  librarians  and  local  groups 
might  be  able  to  arrange  reading  con' 
tests,  such  as  they  have  in  England. 
It  is  maintained  that  these  stimulate 
the  learning  of  Braille,  increase  speed, 
and  result  in  greater  reading  satisfac' 
tion.  Too  many  of  us  make  touch 
reading  a  slow  and  laborious  process, 
and  thereby  take  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  it.  We  are  too  word  conscious  and 
fear  to  leap  from  line  to  line,  content 
to  grasp  the  thought  alone.  We  must 
learn  to  read  as  do  the  sighted — 
largely  from  context;  details  are  uu' 
important  except  to  a  proofreader. 
We  cannot  read  all  that  is  now  avail' 
able  in  books  and  magazines,  so  we 
must  learn  to  skim,  to  select  from  the 
vast  storehouse  of  good  things  just 
what  appeals  most  to  each  of  us.  I 
would  not  approve  to  any  extent  of 
having  books  condensed  for  Braille 
publication,  for  what  one  editor 
would  omit  might  be  the  very  part 
some  reader  would  enjoy  the  most.  I 
do  suggest  that  we,  as  readers,  learn 
to  select  for  ourselves  from  books  and 
jnaga2,ines,    and   not   feel   obliged    to 


read  every  word  from  beginning  to 
end. 

We  are  told  that  the  confusion  of 
types  and  the  many  changes  made  in 
this  country  have  done  much  to  re' 
tard  reading  and  to  discourage  the 
learning  of  embossed  print.  As  one 
who  has  used  seven  different  systems 
and  whose  reading  speed  has  been 
greatly  reduced  thereby,  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  this  may  have  been  true 
in  the  past.  However,  to  me  the 
learning  of  each  type  was  a  new  ad' 
venture  eagerly  sought — and  thrilling 
in  its  conquest.  Let  us  hope  that  is 
all  over.  We  have  today  in  Standard 
English  Braille  a  universal  system 
which  should  meet  all  our  needs. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether 
it  is  the  best  that  could  have  been 
devised,  these  are  questions  out  of 
order  today.  Standard  English 
Braille  is  here — and  to  stay.  Let  us 
give  it  a  fair  trial  before  denouncing 
it.  The  main  point  now  is  uniformity, 
and  to  that  end  we  should  all  strive. 
There  will  of  necessity  be  a  period  of 
transition,  but  let  it  be  as  short  as 
possible. 

One  of  our  largest  libraries  reports 
that  one-third  of  its  Braille  readers 
still  request  books  in  grade  11/2-  We 
know  that  many  readers  still  cling  to 
the  old  types  and  that  for  these  our 
dear  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  obliged  to 
print  many  copies  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  in  New  York  point.  Pub' 
lishers  also  continue  to  print  maga- 
2,ines  in  grade  ll/2-  At  the  same  time, 
I  happen  to  know  that  many  of  these 
same  readers  who  insisted  on  New 
York  point  were  borrowing  Braille 
books,  and  also  that  many  who  ask 
for  books  in  grade  II/2  can  read 
grade  2.  I  grant  that  for  many  the 
learning  of  a  new  system  seems  a  real 
hardship,  but  I  believe  that  if  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  challenge  and 
make  the  necessary  effort,  most  adult 
readers  would  soon  master  grade  2 
and  hke  it. 
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Grade  IV^  should  he  looked  upon 
as  a  steppingstone  for  all  heginners — 
but  as  a  steppingstone  only.  The  real 
goal  for  all  readers  should  be  grade  2. 
Let  us  strive  for  the  day  when  Stand' 
ard  English  Braille  will  actually  be- 
come the  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  We 
must  have  more  and  better  readers. 
Only  by  working  together — home 
teachers,  Hbrarians,  publishers,  and 
readers — will  we  succeed  in  having 
an  intelligent  reading  public  in  the 
world  of  the  blind.  And  that  is  what 
we  must  have  in  order  to  justify  a 
highly  educated  people  whose  oppor- 
tunities surpass  those  of  any  similar 
group  in  the  world  of  today.  We  have 
superior  educational  institutions,  more 
liberal     Federal     appropriations     for 


books,  a  larger  force  of  volunteer 
transcribers,  and  a  better  library  serv- 
ice than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Let  us  show  our  appreciation 
of  all  these  advantages  by  better  use 
of  them,  lest  they  be  taken  from  us. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  to  all  blind 
people  everywhere:  Enjoy  your  radio 
and  your  Talking  Books  and  be 
eternally  grateful  to  all  who  helped 
make  these  possible,  but  do  not  neg- 
lect Braille,  or  imagine  you  can  get 
the  most  out  of  life  without  it,  for 
after  all,  it  is  your  best  friend. 

Read  by  Mrs.  Carol  I.  Alderson, 

Senior  Blind  Section  Librarian 

California  State  Library, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 


THE  NEED  OF  MORE  BOOKS  IN  GRADE  1^ 

MISS  KATE  M.  FOLEY 
Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


In  discussing  the  subject  assigned 
me,  "The  Need  of  More  Books  in 
Grade  l^/^,"  I  do  so,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  read  by 
touch  all  her  life,  but  from  that  of 
the  adult  who  must  learn  to  substitute 
fingers  for  eyes,  and  memory  for  pad 
and  pencil. 

The  problem  of  teaching  children 
to  read  by  touch  is  simple  compared 
with  that  which  must  be  solved  by 
adults.  I  frequently  say  that  a  child 
of  average  intelligence  can  learn  alone 
on  a  woodpile.  I  cannot  explain  why 
I  mention  a  woodpile  as  the  seat  of 
erudition,  unless  because  a  greater  de- 
gree of  solitude  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  that  vantage  point.  To 
begin  with,  I  feel  that  more  time 
should  be  given  to  the  thorough  mas- 
tering of  grade  1 — not  just  the  alpha- 
bet, a  few  short  sentences  and  a  juve- 
nile book  or  two — but  more  interest- 
ing  material   calculated   to  whet  the 


appetite  of  the  reader,  and  familiar- 
i2,e  him  with  the  letters,  punctuation 
marks,  and  numbers,  so  that  when  he 
begins  to  substitute  symbols  for  words 
he  will  not  be  confused.  After  years 
of  sight  reading,  our  adult  must,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
cultivation  of  touch  and  the  processes 
of  the  coordination  of  brain  and  fing- 
er, learn  to  combine  the  letters  into 
words,  the  words  into  sentences — a 
process  necessarily  slow  and  fatiguing. 
The  facility  in  reading  grade  1  would 
rob  the  study  of  II/2  of  many  of  its 
perplexing  moments.  Too  often,  this 
difficulty  is  not  sufficiently  understood 
or  allowed  for  by  the  teacher  who  has 
always  been  a  finger  reader.  So  right 
here,  I  make  a  plea  for  more  books  in 
grade  1 — short  stories,  one-volume 
books,  poems,  even  a  magazine, 
though  not  containing  material  for 
juvenile  readers  only.  Now,  that 
is  off  my  chest,  though  submitted  not 
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arrogantly  but  fearlessly,  as  befits  an 
earnest  teacher,  humble  because  she 
feels  there  is  so  much  more  to  learn 
in  guiding  her  pupils  along  the  diffi- 
cult path  whose  every  step  has  long 
been  familiar  to  her  feet. 

In  teaching  Braille,  I  play  a  game 
with  my  pupils.  Grade  I  is  the  gram- 
mar  grade,  1 14  ^^S^  school,  and  grade 
2  is  the  college  course.  You  have  no 
idea  how  this  lessens  the  strain,  and 
leads  the  students,  one  step  at  a  time, 
to  the  goal  of  so  many  adults — the 
ability  to  master  The  Reader's  Digest. 
In  the  beginning,  I  do  not  explain 
about  all  the  grades.  I  tell  the  pupils, 
"A  thousand  miles  begins  with  one 
step"  and  that  our  motto  is.  ''Make 
haste  slowly."  I  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  if  many  of  the  adults  knew 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  confronting 
them,  they  would  give  up  trying.  This 
is  why  I  spend  long  hours  preparing 
special  work  to  whet  the  appetites 
of  those  whose  limited  education  and 
vocabulary  must  be  considered  if  any 
degree  of  success  is  to  be  hoped  for  or 
expected.  This  is  my  defense  in  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  of  grade  1  so 
thoroughly. 

In  this  presence,  there  is  no  need  of 
going  into  detail  as  to  the  method  I 
use  in  presenting  the  contractions  or 
"signs,"  as  I  familiarly  call  grade  ll/2- 
The  primers  now  available  contain 
some  splendid  exercises,  and,  when 
feasible,  their  use  saves  the  teacher 
much  time  and  effort.  But  it  is  often 
necessary  to  supplement  these  with 
additional  practice  m.aterial  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  individual 
pupils.  I  find  that  those  who  have 
an  objective  in  view,  the  Bible,  some 
denominational  maga2;ine,  some  poet- 
ry, some  favorite  story  once  read  with 
the  eyes,  learn  faster  and  are  more 
persistent  in  carrying  out  the  teacher's 
instructions  concerning  the  regular, 
daily  practice  periods.  But  there  are 
many  who,  try  as  they  may,  cannot 
acquire    facility    or    speed,    and    for 


whom  finger  reading  must  always  be 
an  arduous  task.  There  are  many  who 
now  read  grade  ll/^  slowly  who 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  read 
grade  2.  For  this  large  group,  and  for 
those  who  should  read  grade  IV2  well 
'  before  going  further,  I  make  a  plea 
for  more  books  in  this  grade.  Let  us 
not  think  only  of  saving  time  and 
space,  but  of  presenting  material  in  a 
form  calculated  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire to  read,  rather  than  discourage  all 
mental  effort.  The  radio  and  Talking 
Book  furnish  good  reasons  why  the 
less  ambitious  blind  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  touch  reading.  I  wish  there 
were  some  way  of  instituting  the  merit 
system,  and  withholding  a  Talking 
Book  until  our  younger  group  of 
adults  learned  to  read,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  concentration  and  mental 
effort  is  essential  to  a  complete  re- 
adjustment of  those  handicapped  by 
loss  of  eyesight  in  adult  hfe. 

Another  argument  for  more  books 
in  grade  1 1/4  ni^Y  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  proper  syllable  division  is  ad- 
hered to  in  this  grade.  This  is  most 
important  when  limited  education 
and  vocabulary  and  inability  to  con- 
sult a  dictionary  makes  typing  a  task, 
or  even  out  of  the  question.  The  long- 
er I  teach  grade  2  to  middle-aged  or 
older  people,  and  find  so  many  who 
give  up  in  despair  when  they  reali2;e 
the  task  before  them,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
providing  literature,  in  less  compli- 
cated form,  such  as  that  which  is 
available  to  their  sighted  fellow-beings. 

In  addition  to  being  a  home  teach- 
er, I  am  in  constant  touch  with  those 
who  borrov/  books  from  our  state  li- 
brary. Now  that  the  output  of  books 
in  grade  1 1/2  from  the  printing  houses 
is  so  greatly  limited,  our  borrowers 
who  are  unable  to  master  grade  2 
would  have  a  very  limited  selection  if 
it  were  not  for  our  ever  faithful  vol- 
unteer  transcribers,    and    now,    even 
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some  of  these  want  to  try  their  styl' 
uses  on  the  more  advanced  grade. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  embossers  give  this  paper  their 
earnest  consideration,  and  I  urge  that 


literature     in     a     lighter    vein — one' 

volume   books,   short   stories,   a   toast 

book,  a  volume  of  selected  quotations 

-he  made  available  in  grade  ll/i. 


COORDINATING  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

JULIET  KING  BINDT 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


As  I  understand  it,  this  part  of  the 
Convention's  program  is  being  de' 
voted  to  getting  acquainted  and  telb 
ing  about  our  various  interests.  The 
project  which  now  occupies  most  of 
my  time  is  trying  to  coordinate  the 
several  services  for  the  blind  in  and 
near  Berkeley,  California,  and  to  de- 
velop new  services  to  meet  present 
needs.  This  kind  of  work  is  both  in- 
teresting  and  challenging.  Although 
it  requires  a  lot  of  effort,  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  any  of  you  who  are 
looking  for  something  to  do  for  the 
blind  and  who  have  no  coordination 
in  their  community. 

The  need  for  such  an  activity  first 
became  apparent  to  me  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  I  was  born  and  lived 
until  two  years  ago.  The  major  por- 
tion  of  my  sight  left  me  fifteen  years 
ago,  while  a  high  school  freshman, 
but  for  eleven  years  my  only  contact 
with  activities  for  the  blind  consisted 
of  a  few  Braille  lessons,  taken  during 
my  senior  year  in  high  school  at  a 
teacher's  suggestion.  No  one  told  me 
about  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
or  the  Los  Angeles  day  classes  for 
the  blind,  nor  did  I  hear  of  our  state 
aid  for  the  needy  blind,  and  it  was 
not  until  my  senior  year  in  college 
that  a  friend  told  me  about  a  news- 
paper item  which  mentioned  the 
reading  fund  for  blind  college  stu- 
dents. 

Fortunately  for  me,  soon  after  I 
finished  college,  and  while  I  was  still 


wondering  what  a  very  nearsighted 
girl  could  do  with  her  life,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  group  of  blind 
people  from  whom  I  gained  much 
encouragement  and  many  suggestions 
for  doing  things  that  I  had  thought 
impossible  for  visually  handicapped 
persons  to  do.  I  feel  that  every  blind 
person  can  profit  by  exchanging  ideas 
with  others  having  the  same  handicap, 
but,  of  course,  sighted  friends  are 
necessary,  too,  if  one  is  to  obtain 
needed  services  and  to  maintain  a 
normal  perspective  of  life. 

These  experiences  impressed  me 
with  the  importance  of  giving  wide 
publicity  to  the  opportunities  and  as- 
sociations available  to  the  blind.  I  am 
sure  my  parents  as  well  as  myself, 
would  have  been  greatly  relieved  in 
facing  my  eye  condition,  if  we  had 
known  that  the  lack  of  sight  was  not 
so  great  a  handicap  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Making  everyone  aware  of 
the  abilities  of  the  blind,  and  of  the 
services  available  to  them,  will  insure 
the  information  getting  to  those  need- 
ing it,  and  will  help  to  dissipate  the 
public's  practice  of  ''pitying"  the 
Wind.  Until  this  practice  disappears, 
we  will  not  be  given  the  social  and 
vocational  opportunities  we  desire  so 
much. 

How  little  people  understand  us 
struck  me  in  1936  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  helping  Irene  Dunne 
play  the  role  of  a  blind  girl  in  "Mag- 
nificent Obsession."    Really,  the  first 
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day  on  the  set  I  almost  laughed  at 
how  stiff  and  awkward  she  thought 
a  blind  person  must  be.  Actors  have  to 
be  observant,  and  if  this  outstanding 
actress  had  such  a  strange  concept  of 
what  we  are  like  and  what  we  can  do, 
it  is  not  surprising  how  little  we  are 
understood  by  the  average  person. 
And  if  we  are  not  understood,  how 
can  we  be  helped  intelligently?  It  is 
up  to  the  blind  to  cultivate  methods 
for  making  the  sighted  feel  more  at 
ease  with  us,  and  this  cultivation 
could  be  furthered  by  a  coordinating 
program  which  would  bring  the  blind 
and  sighted  together  in  a  variety  of 
activities. 

The  value  of  the  sighted  public  to 
us  was  dem.onstrated  to  me  during  the 
two  years  that  I  served  as  President 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of 
Adult  Blind.  This  organi2,ation,  along 
with  similar  groups  throughout  the 
state,  is  devoted  primarily  to  seeking 
improvements  in  the  phraseology  and 
administration  of  our  state  aid  law. 
However,  there  were  also  many  per' 
sonal  needs  that  became  apparent.  Be' 
cause  I  was  interested,  I  had  joined 
several  different  types  of  sighted 
groups  and  I  found  them  an  excellent 
source  for  getting  legislative  support 
and  for  getting  volunteers  to  supply 
the  personal  services.  Many  persons 
had  some  time  or  money  to  give,  but 
had  to  be  shown  how  to  use  them  on 
our  behalf. 

Wishing  to  gain  new  ideas,  I  con' 
centrated  my  research,  while  taking 
the  social  service  curriculum  in  the 
University  of  California,  on  what  was 
being  done  for  the  blind  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Using  my  findings,  my  husband  and 
I  wrote  a  pamphlet  suggesting  im' 
provements  in  California's  services. 
We  have  several  of  these  pamphlets 
with  us  in  case  any  of  you  would  like 
one. 

While  trying  to  learn  of  conditions 
in  the  East,  I  contacted  Miss  Dorothy 


Nees,  who  so  graciously  asked  me  to 
be  on  the  program  today.  Her  prac' 
tice  of  corresponding  with  the  blind 
who  need  a  cheerful  friend  is  very 
commendable,  and  well  illustrates  the 
need  for  coordination,  since  she  alone 
cannot  possibly  know  all  the  persons 
who  would  appreciate  her  interesting 
letters. 

In  my  community  there  are  at  least 
five  fields  of  activity  that  could  be 
more  effective  if  coordinated:  First, 
providing  transportation  for  both 
business  and  pleasure;  second,  getting 
volunteers  together  with  those  need' 
ing  other  personal  services,  such  as 
reading,  shopping,  or  housc'hunting; 
third,  bringing  the  sighted  and  bUnd 
together  in  a  variety  of  social  activi' 
ties,  such  as  dances,  card  parties,  and 
picnics;  fourth,  informing  the  blind  in 
the  community  about  the  individuals 
and  agencies  who  have  articles  to  do' 
nate,  such  as  radios,  typewriters, 
white  canes,  and  Braille  slates;  and 
fifth,  offering  direction  to  individuals 
or  groups  who  wish  to  undertake 
projects  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  need 
for  this  direction  is  the  plan  of  a 
group  of  young  women  to  give  a 
Braille  Bible  to  every  blind  person  in 
their  community.  Aside  from  any 
one's  desire  to  have  a  Bihle,  few  of  us 
have  storage  room  for  the  twenty  or 
more  large  volumes  that  would  be  in' 
volved.  Such  generosity  is  greatly 
needed,  but  should  be  directed  into 
more  practical  channels. 

The  Berkeley  Lions  Club  is  work' 
ing  toward  the  coordinating  process 
by  trying  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  actual  needs  of  the  blind  through 
sending  out  a  detailed  questionnaire. 
To  meet  the  needs  they  discover,  they 
are  cooperating  with  the  Berkeley 
Chapter  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Alumni 
and  other  groups  who  are  actively  in' 
terested  in  assisting  the  blind. 

There  are  at  least  three  efforts 
going  on  in  our  community  to  solve 
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the  transportation  problem  under  the 
direction  of  the  Delta  Gammas,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  a  blind  individual  who 
has  recently  lost  her  sight.  We  are 
working  toward  coordinating  these 
activities  so  that  eventually  we  shall 
have  a  corps  of  volunteer  drivers, 
each  of  whom  will  be  responsible  for 
one  specific  day  of  the  month,  and 
who  can  be  reached  by  the  blind 
through  a  central  headquarters. 

The  Berkeley  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  concentrated  upon  tranS' 
portation  to  the  exhibition  room  for 
the  blind  in  San  Francisco.  Also,  the 
San  Mateo  Chapter  has  aided  this 
San  Francisco  project  by  making 
Braille  labels  for  the  art  objects  dis' 
played,  which  objects  can  be  handled 
freely  by  the  blind. 

In  the  field  of  social  activities,  a 
small-scale  but  important  effort  is 
being  made  by  a  blind  lady  who  has 
only  recently  become  acquainted  with 
others  having  impaired  vision.  Each 
week  she  has  served  tea  in  her  home 


to  three  or  four  blind  ladies,  and  has 
eliminated  any  strain  from  these  oc- 
casions by  calling  on  her  friends  to 
provide  transportation.  Because  she 
did  not  know  the  blind  in  our  com- 
munity,  she  asked  me  to  invite  the 
various  groups.  Thus,  by  coordinat' 
ing  the  efforts  of  our  hostess,  her 
friends  and  my  contacts  with  the 
blind,  we  were  able  to  have  a  number 
of  enjoyable  afternoons. 

To  make  any  of  this  coordination 
effective,  publicity  is  important.  My 
husband  has  made  an  effort  in  this 
direction  by  conducting  a  weekly 
radio  program  for  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years  that  seeks  to  give  the  blind 
news  of  special  interest  to  them.  Thus, 
in  Berkeley  we  are  progressing  toward 
coordination  along  several  lines.  Our 
hope  is  that  when  these  lines  become 
more  definite  and  more  closely  en- 
twined,  that  more  energy  can  be  ex- 
pended on  securing  employment  for 
the  blind. 


BROADCASTING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HENRY  M.  BINDT 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


This  audience  probably  is  well 
aware  that  only  about  one  in  four 
blind  persons  reads  Braille,  and  is 
equally  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
blind  who  must  rely  upon  the  sighted 
to  read  printed  material  to  them.  One 
evening,  I  was  one  of  a  small  group 
who  were  discussing  the  problem  of 
disseminating  information  among  the 
blind,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  the 
radio  offers  the  ideal  medium.  It  was 
suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
have  items  of  special  interest  to  the 
blind  included  in  the  various  news 
broadcasts. 

That  night  I  lay  awake  for  a  long 
time,  pondering  this  suggestion.  The 
result  of  my  hours  of  pondering  was 
the  idea  of  having  a  radio  program 


specifically  devoted  to  interpreting 
the  blind  to  the  public  and  to  giving 
news  and  comments  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  blind  that  they  might 
not  get  in  any  other  broadcasts.  As 
soon  as  I  had  thought  this  idea  out 
quite  clearly,  it  drove  me  to  the  near- 
est radio  station,  which  happened  to 
be  KRE  of  Berkeley.  The  manager 
was  sympathetic  but  did  not  know 
how  his  staff  could  assume  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  preparing  such  a 
program.  The  upshot  was  that  since 
KRE  was  willing  to  donate  fifteen 
minutes  weekly,  I  offered  my  services 
gratis  to  gather  the  material  for,  and 
to  present  such  a  program. 

That  was  three  and   a  half  years 
ago,  and  since  then  the  program  has 
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failed  to  be  on  the  air  only  once.  The 
single  omission  was  due  to  the  sta- 
tion's broadcasting  the  Charter  Day 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Cali' 
fornia. 

Om  of  the  many  pleasant  experi' 
ences  that  have  come  to  me  as  a  result 
of  this  radio  program  is  the  contact 
with  Miss  Dorothy  Nees  who  wrote 
to  me  after  reading  in  the  Ziegler 
about  my  undertaking,  and  who  asked 
me  to  speak  to  you  today.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  in  the  hope  that  after 
you  have  returned  to  your  homes, 
some  of  you  will  initiate  similar  broad- 
casts. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  radio  program  I  am  conducting 
under  the  title  of  "About  the  Blind'' 
is  unique.  True,  other  blind  persons 
have  done  and  are  doing  broadcasting, 
but  not  similar  to  mine.  There  are  no 
patent  rights  for  you  to  infringe  if 
you  wish  to  make  use  of  any  of  my 
ideas. 

The  material  that  I  have  presented 
over  the  air  includes  news  of  the 
legislation  in  which  the  blind  are 
especially  interested,  news  of  the 
meetings  and  activities  of  the  clubs 
among  the  blind,  and  news  of  the 
activities  of  the  several  agencies  for 
the  blind.  Thus,  I  have  devoted  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time  to  telling 
about  this  Convention;  and  have 
found  several  persons  here  as  a  result. 

Also,  whenever  possible,  I  have  in- 
terviewed blind  persons  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  one  or  another  occupation. 
The  first  was  a  totally  blind  girl  who 
has  made  an  enviable  record  as  a 
beautician.  She  was  followed  by  a 
lawyer,  a  chiropractor,  a  music  teach- 
er, an  athletic  trainer,  and  others. 
The  last  was  a  young  man  who  solicits 
much  of  his  piano  tuning  business  by 
telephone.  Through  these  interviews, 
and  through  the  other  material  pre- 
sented over  my  program,  KRE  has 
been  very  generous  in  allowing  me  to 
advertise  blind  persons  engaged  in 
various  businesses. 


Also,  there  have  been  interviews 
with  blind  persons  who  have  hobbies, 
for  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
comparative  lack  of  hobbies  among 
the  blind.  One  totally  blind  man  told 
about  his  hobby  of  playing  with  elec- 
tricity, one  of  whose  many  gadgets  is 
a  buz2;er  attached  to  his  mailbox 
which  rings  whenever  the  postman 
lifts  the  lid.  The  other  hobbies  have 
included  amateur  radio  operating, 
gardening,  golf  and,  most  astonishing 
of  all,  the  building  of  a  twenty-six- 
foot  motorboat  by  a  totally  blind  man. 

The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  en- 
countered is  making  the  sighted  real- 
i2;e  that  the  program  is  intended  as 
much  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  non- 
sighted.  While  I  am  frequently  in- 
troduced to  sighted  persons  who  tell 
me  that  they  have  listened  for  a  long 
time,  I  meet  others  who  say  that  they 
had  heard  the  program  but  had  sup- 
posed that  it  was  not  meant  for  them. 
In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  I  try 
to  start  each  broadcast  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
sighted,  and  then  to  keep  stressing  the 
importance  of  having  the  public  un- 
derstand the  visually  handicapped.  If 
any  of  you  can  find  further  solutions, 
I  shall  appreciate  having  you  tell  me 
about  them. 

In  discussing  the  various  issues  that 
have  arisen  among  the  blind,  I  have 
tried  to  present  all  sides  impartially. 
Consequently,  partisan  listeners  have 
been  displeased.  Then,  too,  persons 
who  would  like  to  be  in  the  limelight, 
but  who  do  not  realize  how  much 
work  is  involved  in  conducting  such 
a  program,  have  sometimes  expressed 
jealousy. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  the 
program  so  far  is  that  it  has  demon- 
strated to  an  audience,  apparently 
numbered  by  thousands,  that  listen- 
ing enables  them  to  keep  informed 
about  the  affairs  of  the  blind.  I  hope 
that  in  another  three  and  a  half  years 
the  audience  will  be  exerting  itself  to 
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soWe  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  bHnd. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Jack  Bennett,  the 
man  with  whom  I  first  talked  at  KRE, 


Don  Hambly,  and  all  the  others  who 
have  been  so  helpful  and  friendly.  If 
any  of  you  undertake  a  similar  prO' 
gram,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  equal 
cooperation. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 

MISS  M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Associate  Director,  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled, 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


At  this  point,  supposedly,  we  are 
concerned  with  "Industrial  Employ- 
ment for  Blind  Women.''  Before 
plunging  into  the  discussion,  first  let 
us  scan  briefly  the  generally  accepted 
picture  of  employment  of  the  blind,  a 
picture  which  is  so  often  clouded  by 
the  well-meaning  and  sincere  but 
sometimes  scrambled  efforts  of  those 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem.  An 
explanation  for  this  cloud  of  confu- 
sion may  be  found  if  we  consider 
what  we  mean  by  'Industrial  Employ- 
men  for  the  Blind."  The  words  in- 
dustrial employment  are  comprehensi- 
ble but  tack  on  for  the  blind  and  there 
is  no  accepted  nomenclature  which  is 
universally  understood.  In  music,  E 
sharp  minor  is  E  sharp  minor  inevit- 
ably; but  in  the  field  of  the  blind  any 
home  worker  in  a  rural  area  or  within 
city  limits,  the  sheltered  shop  worker 
wathout  thought  of  ability  or  training, 
the  blind  man  or  woman  employed 
gainfully  in  a  business  of  his  own 
either  in  a  factory  or  an  office,  may  be 
termed  industrially  employed. 

The  word  employment  is  simple  to 
define,  and  for  industry  the  diction- 
ary gives  us  the  definition  "practical 
use  of  skill."  Here,  then,  is  the  point 
where  we  must  commence  to  sort  out 
our  confused  interpretations  and  once 
and  for  all  recognize  industrial  em- 
ployment of  the  bUnd  under  its  right- 
ful definition.  How  shall  we  do  this? 
Let  us  further  simplify  by  looking 
within  this  broad  classification  of  the 


home  worker,  shop  worker,  office  or 
factory  worker. 

If  we  wish  to  develop  a  clear  in- 
dustrial picture,  first  we  must  with- 
draw for  separate  attention  and  serv- 
ice those  men  and  women  who,  for 
reasons  other  than  their  handicap  of 
blindness,  are  untrainable  and  there- 
fore unemployable.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  therapeutic  value  for  these 
people  of  employment  which  may  be 
reali2;ed  in  terms  of  work  of  some 
sort  or  occupation  about  the  home,  or 
even  in  a  shop  if  an  agency  has  the 
money  and  staff  to  spend  upon  such 
service.  Such  employment  has,  how- 
ever, no  essential  relation  to  monetary 
returns  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  industry,  which  is  our  considera- 
tion at  this  moment. 

The  next  group  is  physically  more 
able  and  more  skillful  than  the  first, 
but  is  not  quite  geared  to  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  business  world.  Here 
is  the  blind  person  for  whom  the 
sheltered  shop  is  a  permanent  haven. 

The  third  division  is  the  young, 
able  blind  person — man  or  woman — 
who  has,  through  the  medium  of  home 
work,  shop  training,  school,  college  or 
specialized  education,  perfected  his  in- 
dividual skill,  and  needs  the  practical 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Theoreti- 
cally, he  belongs  in  normal  industry 
and,  hopefully,  that  is  where  we 
would  attempt  to  place  him. 

Once  more  retracing  our  steps, 
omitting  now  the  unemployable  group 
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for  whom  other  plans  have  been  made, 
let  us  consider  the  blind  woman  in  her 
home  in  a  rural  community.  She  is 
young  and  able  and  needs  to  earn  her 
way.  Most  serious  thought  should  be 
given  as  to  what  may  be  reasonable 
training  for  her.  She  may  go  to  some 
available  center  for  it,  but  this  should 
be  undertaken  only  if  there  is  some 
chance  of  employment  within  that 
center,  or  her  training  may  be  such  as 
hopefully  she  may  utili2;e  within  her 
own  community  on  her  return  home. 
She  may  even  have  to  fall  back  upon 
working  in  her  home,  which  is  at  once 
a  compromise.  Here,  remember,  is  a 
person  for  whom  we  are  trying  to  find 
a  place  in  the  community  as  a  normal 
wage  earner  who  leaves  her  home  in 
the  morning  for  factory  or  store,  and 
returns  at  night.  In  perhaps  small, 
crowded  quarters  the  home  worker 
must  attempt  to  create  a  semblance,  at 
least,  of  this  normal  working  atmos- 
phere. Nor  does  she  have  the  incen- 
tive  and  stimulus  of  competition  with 
her  fellow'workers  or  the  sense  of 
bringing  something  of  the  outside 
world  home  at  night. 

The  problem  of  the  blind  woman  is 
harder  here  than  that  of  the  man. 
For  some  reason,  the  household  tends 
to  show  more  respect  for  the  man's 
job.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
space  set  aside  for  him  as  a  workshop 
or  office,  he  is  less  subject  to  interrup- 
tion. The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
apt  to  be  asked  to  give  the  bird  its 
bath  or  jiggle  the  baby  until  it  goes 
to  sleep,  regardless  of  her  work  sched- 
ule. 

There  are  however  more  opportuni- 
ties for  gainful  employment  in  the 
home  for  women  than  men. 

It  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to 
emphasise  here  the  constantly  ravel- 
ing hole  in  this  fabric  of  industrial 
employment  which  we  are  earnestly 
attempting  to  weave:  the  very  poor 
job  we  do  in  educating  the  public  in 
the  capacities  and  employability  of  the 


blind.  An  employer  as  a  member  of 
the  community  may  he  astounded  to 
learn  that  a  blind  person  can  find  the 
way  to  his  mouth  with  his  fork  yet 
stoutly  rejects  the  thought  of  a  blind 
typist,  though  the  touch  system  is 
universally  used  by  the  sighted  as  well 
as  the  blind.  How  may  the  employ- 
able blind  person  get  the  chance  to 
use  his  skill  if  that  skill  is  neither  ac- 
ceptable nor  recogni2;ed  by  the  em- 
ployer? 

This  can  really  be  traced  back  to 
our  inability  to  define  industrial  em- 
ployment. Too  long  have  the  skills  of 
the  blind  been  publici2;ed  by  hopeless- 
ly useless  and  expensive  gadgets, 
thrust  upon  a  bewildered  public 
through  a  ma2,e  of  sympathetic  appeal. 
These  articles  are  often  represented  as 
the  result  of  "Home  Industries."  Any 
industry,  no  matter  how  small,  must 
be  basically  a  business  venture,  and 
under  this  misleading  title  of  home  in- 
dustries a  sort  of  glorified  ba2;ar  has 
been  built  up  having  little  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  blind  workers 
involved  nor  the  wages  received  by 
them. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  blind  woman 
in  the  sheltered  shop,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  are  concerned  with 
the  employable  group.  We  are  at 
once  forceably  struck  by  the  obvious 
fact  that  all  blind  women  will  not 
find  the  sheltered  shop  a  valuable 
medium  of  training.  If  the  square  peg 
is  crammed  into  the  round  hole  of 
power-machine  sewing,  weaving,  hand 
sewing,  and  manual  work  for  which 
she  has  no  natural  aptitude  nor  in- 
terest, the  results  will  be  nil.  How- 
ever, for  the  young  blind  women  with 
a  flair  for  such  work  the  sheltered 
shop  as  it  is  envisaged  today  has  ex- 
cellent possibilities.  The  shop  set-up 
should  be  as  similar  to  the  set-up  in 
comparable  industry  as  it  is  practical 
to  maintain.  Work  habits  and  per- 
formance should  be  similar  to  those 
which    the    worker    would    have    to 
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measure  up  to  in  normal  industry. 
Even  with  conditions  as  they  are  tO' 
day,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  con' 
fronting  us  in  placing  trained  opera' 
tors,  it  is  basically  and  psychologically 
unsound  to  develop  a  program  calling 
for  a  skill  or  a  commodity  that  is  no 
longer  in  demand. 

Power'machine  sewing  is  proving 
an  excellent  wholesale  industry  for 
blind  women.  They  have  successfully 
mastered  attachments  and  special  ma' 
chines  used  in  the  trade.  Offering  a 
commercially  standardized  and  con' 
structed  article  to  the  market  at  a  fair 
price,  the  power  machine  has  enabled 
the  blind  worker  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion and  subsequent  earnings.  There 
is  much  ground  still  to  cover,  but  we 
may  hope  that  the  heavily  subsidized 
shop  scattering  its  energies  upon  a 
myriad  of  outmoded  knickknacks  will 
some  day  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Toys  have  also  proved  a  saleable 
and  practical  shop  industry  for  bHnd 
women.  In  these  two  suggested  types 
of  merchandise,  section  work  is  essen- 
tial  rather  than  the  old  plan  of  each 
worker  completing  a  garment  or  toy. 
This  is  proper  shop  procedure,  and  if 
at  first  it  was  not  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  blind  person  conditioned  to  the 
old  order  of  things,  it  has  been  gradu' 
ally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  is  now  an  integral  part  of  in' 
creased  production  and  higher  wages. 

The  final  and  most  difficult  area  of 
employment  of  the  blind  woman  is 
that  of  normal  industry. 

It  IS  difficult  not  to  wander  from 
the  subject  and  fail  to  focus  upon  the 
bhnd  woman,  but  the  difficulties  sur' 
rounding  the  employment  of  the  bHnd 
woman  are  fundamentally  identical, 
and  much  might  be  done  for  both  if 
some  of  these  common  obstacles  could 
be  removed.  In  the  sighted  world 
men  and  women  are  following  much 
the  same  paths  in  industry  and  pro' 
fessions;  it  is  only  where  great  physi' 
cal  strength  is  needed  that  the  woman 


is  completely  eliminated.  Selective  and 
intelligent  training  and  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  the  opportuni' 
ties  of  employment  which  may  be 
offered  might  be  accepted  as  a  basic 
rule.  For  example,  here  is  a  girl  who 
has  been  allowed  to  spend  time  and 
money  on  a  course  in  tea  room  and 
cafeteria  management  only  to  find 
that  her  limited  vision  prevents  any 
possibility  of  her  employment  in  this 
field.  Another,  a  farm  girl  blinded 
in  an  accident  for  which  she  received 
a  fair  sum  of  money  in  compensation, 
has  squandered  the  money  in  two 
years  of  undirected  college  education 
and  now  dissatisfied  with  her  home, 
the  money  gone,  and  unequipped  for 
it,  wishes  to  teach  history  and  English, 
and  so  it  goes. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  work  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done,  in  the  field  of 
industrial  employment  for  the  blind; 
new  avenues  are  being  opened  up  by 
legislation.  You  will  hear  in  another 
section  of  this  conference  about  Na' 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  a  new 
and  rare  opportunity  for  the  work' 
shops  of  the  country.  How  woefully 
lacking  the  shops  have  been  found  in 
being  able  to  accept  this  chance  for 
the  blind.  Why?  Because  there  has 
been  no  common  understanding  of  in' 
dustry.  The  shop  procedures,  cost 
analyses,  purchases  of  raw  materials, 
wages,  etc.,  have  had  in  many  instan' 
ces  no  relation  to  accepted  commercial 
standards.  If  National  Industries 
does  no  more  than  show  us  the  inade- 
quacies  of  our  shop  set'ups  it  will 
have  served  a  valuable  purpose. 

Looking  into  the  future  of  employ 
ment  for  blind  women  is  a  pretty 
difficult  thing  to  do,  for  who  may 
foresee  the  results  of  the  changing 
economic  and  world  conditions.  How 
ever,  if  we  will  resolutely  turn  our 
attention  upon  training  the  blind  per- 
son  along  the  lines  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  if  we  will  carefully  study 
the  community  from  which  he  comes 
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and  the  goals  which  it  may  afford  for 
his  ultimate  employment,  if  we  will 
simultaneously  wage  an  unceasing 
and  intelligent  educational  campaign 
upon  the  employer,  then  the  candidate 
for  a  job  may  hope  to  be  accepted;  he 
may  be  reasonably  assured  of  success 
and,  following  him,  our  young  blind 
operators,  typists,  teachers,  musicians. 


lawyers,  etc.,  may  hopefully  look  for 
a  chance  in  the  business  world. 


Pvead  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  for 

the  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


OPERATION  OF  VENDING  STANDS  FROM  A 
NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

J.  F.  CLUNK 

Supervisor,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Division,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Legislation 

Public  732,  known  as  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  was  passed  in  June, 
1936.  This  Act  authorizes  Federal 
departments  to  permit  the  installation 
and  operation  of  vending  stands  in 
Federal  buildings,  the  stands  to  be 
supervised  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and,  through  this  Service,  by  a  public 
agency  in  the  state  in  which  the  build' 
ings  are  located.  Rules  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  service  are  made  by  the 
Federal  departments  and  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  per- 
mits to  both  agency  and  the  blind 
operator  are  revokable  at  any  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
privileges  are  granted  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  departments 
controlling  the  particular  building, 
that  this  grant  is  not  a  soul  given  right 
to  the  blind,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  the  legislation  or  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  departments  to 
issue  permits. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  act,  many 
states  have  passed  similar  measures, 
and  all  of  them  seem  to  have  similar 
faults  and  weaknesses.  When  agen- 
cies are  planning  such  legislation,  a 
conference  with  others  who  are  al- 
ready administering  these  acts  would 


enable    them    to    avoid    repetition    of 
mistakes. 

Designated  Agencies 

Before  stands  can  be  placed  in  Fed- 
eral buildings,  a  public  agency  must 
be  designated  or  licensed  in  the  state 
which  must  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  stand  and  its  operation. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing such  agencies: 

Commissions  for  the  Blind 15 

Public  Welfare  Departments..  10 

Departments  of  Education 6 

Rehabilitation    Departments....  10 

TOTAL    41 

The  list  of  states  and  number  of 
stands  in  each  is  as  follows: 

Alabama  3 

Arizona    _ _ 1 

Cahfornia  13 

Colorado  2 

Connecticut    7 

D.  C 16 

Georgia 1 

Hawaii _ 1 

Indiana   11 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky    12 

Louisiana 5 
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Maryland 6 

Massachusetts  1 

Michigan    14 

Minnesota  .._ 6 

Mississippi    2 

Missouri    8 

New  Hampshire  1 

New  Jersey   6 

New  York 15 

North  CaroHna 6 

Ohio    - - 14 

Oklahoma  11 

Oregon 8 

Pennsylvania    16 

South  Dakota  1 

Tennessee   6 

Texas    16 

Utah 1 

Virginia    15 

Washington    1 1 

Wisconsin 6 

Total 244 

We  ask,  request,  and  urge  agencies 
to  send  us  information  concerning 
stands  in  non-Federal  buildings  in  or- 
der  that  we  may  judge  the  effect  of 
the  entire  program  on  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  this  information. 
We  will  welcome  any  suggestions 
anyone  can  offer  as  to  how  we  can 
secure  the  kind  of  cooperation  from 
you  that  you  ask  from  us  and  that  we 
have  been  giving  to  you. 

Character  of  Stands 

Prior  to  the  present  activity  of  the 
Federal  service,  stands  in  Federal 
buildings  were  extremely  poor  and 
few  in  number.  They  consisted  of 
meager  magazine  and  newspaper 
stands,  and  even  the  best  of  them 
earned  very  small  incomes  and  were  a 
disgrace  to  work  for  the  blind  and  to 
blind  persons. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
used  everything  but  a  machine  gun 
to  persuade  agencies  that  stands  must 
be  superior  in  design  and  quality,  and 


that  beautiful  buildings  require  equip' 
ment  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
building,  and  that  bUndness  of  either 
the  person  or  the  agency  is  no  excuse 
for  some  of  the  conditions  that  exist. 
As  a  result,  some  of  those  agencies 
have  taken  our  advice  and  are  sur' 
prised  at  improved  returns. 

In  those  areas  where  good  installa' 
tions  are  made,  the  annual  incomes  to 
blind  persons  have  been  very  much 
increased,  and  in  those  other  places, 
the  ghost  of  failure  hovers  constantly, 
and  we  would  all  be  better  off  if  the 
stands  had  never  been  placed.  Ob' 
servation  across  the  nation  indicates 
that  it  is  necessary  to  build  stands  for 
each  location,  and  that  stock  equip' 
ment  is  seldom  practical  or  satisfac 
tory.  The  use  of  cheap  production 
equipment,  and  usually  inadequate 
supervision  and  irresponsibility  by  the 
agency,  is  doing  more  to  condemn  the 
ability  of  blind  persons  than  all  the 
positive  workers  can  overcome. 

Earnings 

An  analysis  of  156  stands  reported 
as  of  July  1,  1938  indicates  that  in' 
dividuals  between  50  and  60  years  of 
age  earn  more  than  those  in  other  age 
groups;  that  stands  operated  on  an 
entirely  independent  basis  where  the 
individual  owns  everything  and  is  not 
subject  to  supervision  earns  less  than 
those  operators  who  are  subject  to 
supervision.  Stands  under  complete 
control  by  the  agency  and  good  super' 
vision  earn  larger  net  incomes  to  the 
blind  than  those  on  any  other  basis. 
There  is  some  thought  to  the  effect 
that  complete  control  administration, 
with  a  charge  to  the  stands  for  over' 
head  administration  costs,  reduces  the 
net  income  to  the  operator.  Experi' 
ence  indicates  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  in  addition  agencies  using  a  com' 
plete  control  system  are  finding  it 
easier  to  secure  locations  and  their 
programs  are  expanding  more  rapidly 
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than  those  using  any  other  method. 
Regardless  of  theory  or  guess  work, 
the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Size  and  Types  of  Buildings 

Apparently,  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
that  can  be  evolved  on  the  basis  of 
present  experience  as  to  the  size  or 
type  of  building  that  is  most  profit- 
able. So  much  depends  upon  location, 
competition,  personality  of  the  oper- 
ator, design  and  character  of  the  in- 
stallation, quality  or  supervision,  and 
character  of  customers  that  any  rule 
established  concerning  size  of  build- 
ing, location,  etc.,  develops  so  many 
exceptions  that  the  original  rule  is 
lost.  Ordinarily,  we  think  of  a  build- 
ing with  less  than  100  persons  as 
being  unsuitable,  and  yet  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  of  stands  in 
buildings  with  only  25  people  where 
the  operator  is  apparently  earning  an 
income  that  is  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate for  the  standard  of  living  in 
that  particular  community.  Also,  we 
find  stands  in  large  buildings,  with  a 
staff  on  the  premises  up  to  2,000  or 
3,000,  where  the  operator  is  not  earn- 
ing as  much  as  someone  else  in  a 
building  which  we  might  ordinarily 
not  accept.  ' 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  develop  a 
definite  formula  until  some  of  the 
variable  factors  enumerated  above  are 
more  definitely  stabilized.  When  the 
agencies  recognize  their  responsibili- 
ties honestly,  and  employ  competent 
staff  and  make  businesslike  invest- 
ments, we  shall  begin  to  secure  infor- 
mation that  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
future  developments. 

Departments  Controlling  Fed- 
eral Buildings  and  Their  Rules 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make 
agency  workers  understand  that  the 
same  rules  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to   every  Federal  building,   and  that 


because  certain  items  are  sold  in  one 
Federal  building  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  same  items  can  be  sold  in  another. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  very 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  items  which  it 
will  permit  on  stands  in  the  lobbies  of 
Post  Office  buildings.  This  Depart- 
ment has  had  considerable  difficulty 
with  some  types  of  merchandise,  and, 
accordingly,  has  so  far  restricted  all 
the  permits  to  dry  packaged  items. 
Such  commodities  as  bottled  drinks, 
milk,  ice  cream  in  any  form,  are  pro- 
hibited. Because  of  complaints  from 
some  sources  concerning  literature, 
the  Department  also  prohibits  certain 
issues  of  magazines  which  are  con- 
sidered objectionable.  Also,  because 
of  the  fact  that  some  agencies  permit 
operators  to  use  far  more  space  than 
is  necessary  or  desirable,  this  Depart- 
ment is  becoming  more  strict  in  its 
allowance  of  space. 

The  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  responsible 
for  some  Court  Houses,  Customs 
Houses,  and  occasionally  for  a  build- 
ing, part  of  which  is  used  by  the  Post 
OSice  Department.  This  Division  also 
has  definite  ideas  as  to  the  restriction 
in  the  variety  of  items,  and  aside  from 
the  magazines,  follows  the  lead  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  establishing 
regulations. 

The  Buildings  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  been  ex- 
tremely broad-minded,  and  since  this 
Service  is  the  custodian  of  about  98 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  have  enjoyed  a 
very  fine  cooperative  arrangement 
and  permits  to  sell  the  widest  variety 
of  items.  Stands  in  the  buildings  op- 
erated by  this  Service  are  selling  such 
things  as  coffee,  sandwiches,  soft 
drinks,  ice  cream,  pastry,  and  other 
packaged  items.  However,  very  defi- 
nite methods  have  been  agreed  upon 
as  to  how  these  goods  are  sold,  and 
special  equipment  has  been  designed 
and  put  in  use  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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difficulties  which  make  the  sale  of 
foods  and  liquid  merchandise  objec' 
tionable  in  most  instances. 

The  Navy  Department  with  its 
Nzvy  Yards  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  its  marine  hospitals  have 
been  very  generous  in  their  permits 
regarding  variety  of  items. 

To  date,  we  have  been  unable  to 
establish  stands  in  any  of  the  Veter' 
ans'  Bureau  facilities  because  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  usually  leased  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis,  and  none  of  our 
agencies  have  been  inclined  to  assume 
the  financial  responsibilities. 

Regulations  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education 

The  only  rules  which  this  Depart- 
ment has  attempted  to  establish  are 
those  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
problems  which,  if  permitted  to  de- 
velop,  will  destroy  the  results  we  all 
desire.  In  contacting  the  administra- 
tors  who  control  buildings,  we  must 
learn  their  objections  and  devise 
methods  of  meeting  them.  In  working 
with  the  agencies  across  the  nation 
and  observing  the  results,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  certain  definite 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  staff 
members  until  those  staff  workers  re- 
alizie  and  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  rules  of  good  business. 

There  is  no  desire  or  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Service  for  the 
BHnd  in  the  Office  of  Education,  to 
run  the  stand  program  on  a  national, 
central  control  basis,  or  to  dictate 
methods  or  procedures  to  any  agency. 
We  have  but  one  objective,  and  that 
is  the  successful  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  best  possible  pay 
rolls  to  blind  persons  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  general  conditions  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Your  objectives 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same,  and  we 
should  have  no  conflict  on  the  subject. 


Relationship  of  the  Stand  Pro- 
gram TO  THE  General  Service 

Each  and  every  stand,  regardless  of 
location,  is  the  show  window  of  your 
work  to  the  public.  Far  more  persons 
observe  your  stands  per  day  than  will 
visit  your  workshops  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  public  attitude  concern- 
ing the  classification  of  work  for  the 
blind  and  of  blind  persons,  and  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  public  to 
distinguish  between  individuals  after 
the  loss  of  sight  or  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  do  a  better  job 
from  coast  to  coast.  If  an  agency  in 
the  East  does  a  good  piece  of  work, 
it  will  be  easier  for  those  in  the  West 
and  South  to  secure  support  for  their 
efforts.  Conversely,  if  agencies  in  the 
East  do  a  poor  piece  of  work,  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  secure  public  con- 
fidence. The  same  results  apply,  re- 
gardless of  where  or  how  the  standard 
is  established. 

You  would  not  attempt  to  sell  mer- 
chandise to  your  customers  by  making 
a  display  of  your  worst  products,  and 
then  inform  the  customer  that  you 
were  showing  these  items  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  delivered  goods  would 
not  be  any  worse  than  this  sample, 
and  you  would  not  ask  the  customer 
to  have  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
deliver  a  better  product,  when  all  you 
had  to  show  was  something  which 
was  decidedly  undesirable. 

The  stands  are  your  samples  to 
your  public  of  the  efficiency  and 
standards  of  your  administration,  as 
well  as  of  the  ability  of  blind  persons. 

If  you  lack  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  your  communities,  you 
have  but  yourselves  to  blame.  If  you 
find  opportunities  coming  to  blind 
persons,  you  have  yourselves  to  credit. 
If  the  public  lacks  confidence  in  blind 
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persons,  and  if  it  is  relief-minded,  the 
result  can  only  be  charged  to  workers 
for  the  blind  and  the  way  we  encour- 
age  and  permit  the  public  to  think. 


Read  by  William  J.  Strachan, 

Field  Agent 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  Depart' 

ment  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OPERATION  OF  VENDING  STANDS  FROM  A 
STATE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

J.  DERREL  SMITH 
Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


This  subject  brings  to  mind  two 
important  questions,  namely:  What 
sort  of  a  stand  would  the  state  expect 
a  licensing  agency  to  install  in  one  of 
its  public  buildings?  and,  How  may 
the  state  benefit  from  the  operation 
of  vending  stands  under  the  super- 
vision  of  a  licensing  agency? 

The  first  question  will  immediately 
resolve  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the 
space  to  be  occupied,  the  proper  kind 
of  fixtures  and  equipment  to  be  used, 
and  the  general  usefulness  or  asset 
which  the  stand  may  be  to  the  build- 
ing wherein  it  is  located.  The  major- 
ity of  public  buildings  have  ample 
space  and  locations  for  a  stand.  A 
location  near  the  main  entrance  is  de- 
sirable, although  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised that  the  fixtures  do  not  retard 
the  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  building. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  concerning 
the  necessity  for  adequate  and  suit- 
able fixtures  and  equipment.  The  fix- 
tures should  conform  with  the  inter- 
ior of  the  building  in  material,  finish, 
and  architectural  design.  This  point 
is  stressed  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  licensing  agency  should 
adhere  strictly  to  the  same  policy  in 
all  locations.  Quality  is  recognizjed 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  it  costs  only 
a  few  dollars  more  to  equip  the  stand 
with  good  fixtures.  None  of  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  or  any  of  the  citi2,ens 
who  use  them  like  to  see  their  beauti- 
ful buildings  defaced  by  the  installa- 
tion  of   shoddy   fixtures.     Since   the 


vending  stand  program  is  operated  for 
the  personal  gain  of  only  a  small  num- 
ber, we  must  maintain  the  highest 
standard.  If  we  do  maintain  this  high 
standard  we  will  be  rewarded  in  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  at  the 
stand. 

This  is  a  modern  world  and  people 
will  spend  their  money  at  those  places 
where  modern  equipment  is  used. 
Electric  refrigeration  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  fine  degree  of  perfection 
and,  although  the  initial  cost  is  higher, 
the  savings  effected  over  a  few  years 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  purchase 
of  mechanically  refrigerated  cooler 
boxes.  This  does  away  with  all  the 
untidiness  and  mess  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  old  type  icebox. 
A  vending  stand  can  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  and  create  a  welcome  at- 
mosphere around  public  or  private 
buildings.  It  can  tell  those  who  visit 
there  that  someone  lives  in  the  build- 
ing, and  that  the  public  officials  are 
on  duty  to  serve  them. 

In  answering  the  question,  ''How 
may  a  state  benefit  from  the  opera- 
tion of  vending  stands?"  I  should  like 
to  present  the  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning the  vending  stands  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Oklahoma  Commis- 
sion for  the  Adult  Blind.  H.B.  431, 
passed  by  Oklahoma's  Sixteenth  Legis- 
lature and  approved  on  April  29, 
1937,  was  an  Act  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  vending  stands  in 
public  and  other  buildings  to  be  oper- 
ated  by   blind   operators,    creating   a 
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Stand  Concession  Revolving  Fund 
and  appropriating  $20,000  therefor. 
The  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind  was  authorized  to  carry 
on  the  activities  and  to  make  what' 
ever  rules  and  regulations  as  would  be 
necessary.  This  Act  became  effective 
July  1,  1937. 

On  July  1,  1939,  just  two  years 
later,  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind  had  under  its  super' 
vision  28  vending  stands,  and  there 
remains  in  the  Revolving  Fund  ap' 
proximately  $3,500.  The  average  cost 
per  stand  has  been  less  than  $600, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  lo- 
cation in  the  State  Capitol  cost  $4,000 
and  the  one  in  the  Capitol  OfEice 
Building  $2,500.  All  stands  have 
adequate  fixtures  and  modern  equip- 
ment.  These  stands  have  been  operat' 
ing  an  average  of  11  months  each, 
and  the  total  gross  sales  to  July  1, 
1939  were  over  $85,000.  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  $3,000  per 
stand  and  represents  a  net  income  to 
each  operator  of  approximately  $70 
per  month.  It  is  expected  that  the 
total  gross  sales  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1939  will  reach  $150,000  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  net  in- 
come  to  the  operator.  The  operators 
are  required  to  remit  31/-^  per  cent  of 
their  gross  sales  to  the  Commission 
each  month,  and  at  the  present  time 
this  amounts  to  approximately  $300 
which  IS  returned  to  the  Revolving 
Fund.  At  this  rate,  the  remittance 
from  the  stands  will  be  sufficient  to 
install  a  new  stand  every  three 
months.     If    no    more    stands    were 


started,  the  entire  Revolving  Fund 
would  be  replaced  in  about  six  years. 

After  an  operator  is  placed  in  a 
stand  he  is  removed  from  the  pension 
rolls  as  soon  as  is  practical.  This  saves 
the  state  over  $500  per  month  in 
pensions  which  it  would  be  paying  to 
these  blind  persons  were  they  not 
employed  as  stand  operators. 

A  specific  instance  wherein  the 
state  benefitted  from  this  program  is 
illustrated  by  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion  of  the  Capitol  Cigar  Stand.  This 
location,  formerly  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  sighted  individuals,  paid  the 
state  $10  per  month  rent.  It  was  pur- 
chased on  April  1,  1939,  by  the 
Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind.  The  first  month's  operation 
under  our  supervision  paid  to  the  state 
$145.40  plus  a  saving  to  the  pension 
fund  of  about  $20.  The  rent  was 
raised  to  $30,  sales  tax  collected 
amounted  to  $35,  and  $80.40  was  re- 
mitted to  the  Stand  Concession  Re- 
volving Fund. 

The  operators  are  earning  a  com' 
fortable  living  instead  of  existing  on 
a  small  pension,  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  bringing  about  the 
transition  of  its  blind  men  and  women 
from  community  liabilities  to  self' 
respecting,  self'supporting  citi2,ens. 

That  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
actually  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  general  public 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  is  verified  by 
statements  from  Governor  Leon  C. 
Phillips  and  other  Oklahoma  offi- 
cials. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

THE  BLIND 

D.  V.  MORRIS 

Division  of  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash, 

Since  receiving  the  assignment  to  Blmd,"  and  after  reviewing  some  of 
prepare  a  paper  entitled,  "A  New  the  work  of  authorities  in  this  field, 
Approach  to  the  Employment  of  the      I   am  convinced  that  the  old  saying 
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''there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" 
is  most  appropriate. 

In  the  state  of  Washington  we  have 
developed,  by  the  appHcation  of  some 
very  old,  fundamental  principles,  a 
five'phase  program  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  the  adult  blind 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  new 
approach  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  In  the  course  of  our  discussion 
of  the  administrative  and  technical 
methods  employed  in  this  program, 
you  will  observe  that  any  ''new  ap- 
proach" we  may  be  criticised  for,  or 
credited  with,  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  emphasis 
this  program  places  on  certain  of 
these  fundamental  principles. 

In  that  excellent  paper,  "Why 
Placement,"  presented  by  Gabriel 
Farrell  at  the  1937  Convention  in 
Toronto,  it  is  stated:  "Work  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  right  of  every 
man,  and  each  person  according  to 
his  aptitudes  and  abilities  ought  to 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
right."  With  the  realization  that  in- 
dividual capacity  is  the  determining 
factor  in  finding  the  right  placement 
for  the  right  person,  we  have  attempt- 
ed a  training,  employment,  and  place- 
ment program  for  the  blind  which  it 
is  my  purpose  to  outline  for  you.  If 
you  perceive  any  "new  approach  to 
the  employm.ent  of  the  blind"  in  our 
program,  and  can  visualize  any  of  its 
features  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  your  work,  we  will  have  achieved, 
in  part,  some  of  our  purpose  for  this 
meeting  to  discuss  our  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

In  Washington  State  we  have  a 
program  which  includes  the  following 
phases  of  vocational  aid  and  training 
for  the  blind,  listed  not  in  their  rela- 
tive positions  of  importance,  but  rath- 
er according  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  served  by  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Home  Teaching 
Training  Centers 


Home  Industry 
Vending  Stands 
Industrial    Placements 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Social  Security 
is  responsible  for  the  state-wide  super- 
vision of  public  assistance  to  the  blind 
in  each  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  of 
the  state.  Vocational  aid  and  training 
for  the  blind  is  administered  as  a  state- 
wide service  and,  as  all  public  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  blind  are  cen- 
tralized in  the  Division,  it  is  possible 
to  coordinate  their  activities  in  order 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  services. 
Vocational  services  are  available  to 
resident  adults  who  have  visual  de- 
fects constituting  a  definite  physical 
handicap,  without  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  applicant. 

We  believe  that  any  public  assist- 
ance program  can  go  only  as  far  as  it 
has  public  support.  This  principle  is 
adhered  to  throughout  our  vocational 
program.  In  fact,  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  work  in  Wash- 
ington is,  perhaps,  the  great  degree 
of  participation  by  lay  groups  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  program. 

In  this  and  other  sections  of  this 
Convention  program,  we  have  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  truly  excellent  discus- 
sions of  home  teaching,  vending 
stands,  and  industrial  placements. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  confine  my- 
self to  that  part  of  our  program  which 
we  term  "training  centers  and  home 
industry." 

To  provide  training  and  employ- 
ment and  a  chance  for  normal  living 
to  that  large  group  of  employable 
blind  in  all  parts  of  our  state  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  best  suited 
to  supervised  production,  two  train- 
ing centers  were  established  in  De- 
cember, 1937.  These  training  centers, 
located  in  rented  buildings,  serve 
Western  and  Eastern  Washington 
respectively. 
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Applications  for  entrance  to  the 
training  centers  are  sent  in  through 
the  various  county  welfare  depart' 
ments.  Final  approval  of  all  selections 
is  reserved  hy  the  Division  for  the 
Blind.  Living  arrangements  while  in 
training  are  the  individual's  own  re' 
sponsibility  but,  wherever  necessary, 
they  are  assisted  in  making  arrange 
ments  by  the  county  welfare  social 
service  departments. 

Training  is  provided  in  a  sufficient' 
ly  wide  range  of  handicrafts  and  arti' 
cles  so  that  it  is  possible  to  provide 
work  to  home  workers  of  a  nature  for 
which  they  may  have  special  abilities. 
All  articles  produced  require  manual 
dexterity  in  their  fabrication.  A 
method  of  aptitude  testing  known  as 
the  Washington  Method  has  been  dc 
veloped  by  the  University  of  Wash' 
ington  Psychology  Department.  These 
tests  have  been  given  to  trainees  at  the 
training  centers,  and  to  a  number  of 
the  children  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Vancouver.  The  test  has 
proved  to  be  of  value  in  determining 
the  aptitude  and  abilities  of  appli' 
cants  for  training.  Although  the  test 
is  not  yet  standardi2,ed,  and  we  have 
not  as .  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
compare  the  individual  result  of  the 
examination  with  production  experi' 
ence,  the  evaluations  of  the  in' 
dividuals  taking  the  tests  have  indi' 
Gated  that  the  tests  themselves  may  be 
considered  approximately  85  per  cent 
correct  in  indicating  aptitude. 

In  the  development  of  new  pro' 
ducts  for  production  by  blind  home 
industry  workers,  it  was  necessary  to 
conduct  studies  and  research.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  merchandising 
committee  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
sub'committee  to  our  general  Advis' 
cry  Committee  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  a  complete  study  was  made 
to  develop  new  articles  that  would  be 
feasible  for  blind  people  to  produce. 
In  this  study  several  factors  were 
taken  into  consideration.    First  of  all. 


it  was  necessary  to  determine  if  cer' 
tain  products  were  practicable  for 
production  by  blind  workers.  Another 
important  factor  that  was  considered 
at  length  was  the  marketability  and 
stability  of  market  for  the  articles 
thought  feasible.  With  full  informa' 
tion  regarding  costs  of  production, 
potential  market,  average  production, 
expected  earnings  of  the  workers,  and 
other  conditions  likely  to  develop  in 
the  course  of  production,  we  felt 
rather  secure  in  manufacturing  cer' 
tain  articles. 

We  have  found  that  competitive 
merchandise  such  as  pottery,  leather 
ski  suspenders,  racing  pigeon  crates, 
fishing  creels,  bassinets,  woolen  neck' 
ties  and  scarfs,  commercial  market 
baskets,  yardage  material  for  men's 
and  women's  tailored  clothing,  willow 
fireplace  baskets,  and  the  like,  are  the 
type  of  thing  most  suitable  to  home 
industry  employment. 

In  a  production  program  of  this 
kind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  compe' 
tent  advice  concerning  merchandise 
trends,  style  and  design,  potential  vol' 
ume  of  sales,  and  full  information 
concerning  marketing  problems.  We 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  this  re 
spect.  Expert  advice  has  been  freely 
given  by  members  of  a  merchandising 
committee  for  the  entire  program  and 
by  the  Lions  Club  Advisory  Commit' 
tee  for  the  Eastern  Washington  Train' 
ing  Center.  The  membership  of  the 
merchandising  committee  includes  sev 
eral  merchandise  managers  from  some 
of  our  largest  and  best  established  re' 
tail  firms.  Their  interest,  and  they  do 
take  a  real  working  interest,  is  in' 
valuable  in  planning  style  and  design, 
as  well  as  quantities  to  produce,  and 
what  constitute  competitive  prices  and 
merchandise. 

With  the  exception  of  pottery 
workers,  every  person  trained  at  the 
training  centers  is  returned  to  super' 
vised  work  in  his  own  home  after 
training     is     completed.       Generally 
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speaking,  each  worker  is  taught  to 
make  but  one  article  and  one  design. 
This  was  deHberately  done  because  it 
is  more  profitable  to  both  the  home 
worker  and  the  agency  to  engage  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  line  production. 
We  expect  that  it  will  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  retrain  workers 
in  new  designs,  and  perhaps  even  new 
articles,  as  demand  and  styles  change 
with  the  seasons.  Such  retraining  will 
be  accomplished  when  needed,  so  that 
the  workers  will  be  newly  trained  and 
up'tO'date  in  whatever  line  of  produc' 
tion  they  are  trained  in  and  assigned 
to. 

Before  explaining  our  sales  organi- 
2;ation  and  financial  set'up,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  know  something  of  our 
experience  in  the  production  of  pot' 
tery  and  hand'woven  materials  for 
scarfs  and  ties.  We  have  found  that 
slip-casting  of  pottery  in  moulds  is 
most  feasible  employment  for  blind 
workers.  With  a  fairly  complete  line 
of  vases,  ash  trays,  flower  pots,  can' 
dlesticks,  and  the  like,  this  work  pre 
vides  suitable  employment  to  blind 
workers.  One  limiting  factor  in  this 
type  of  production  is  the  large  amount 
of  capital  necessary  to  provide  kilns, 
gla2;ing  equipment,  ball  mills,  plung' 
ers,  and  other  pieces  of  heavy  equip ' 
ment  necessary  to  produce  pottery  in 
large  quantities.  We  have,  through 
an  agreement  with  a  long'cstablished 
pottery  plant,  solved  this  problem  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  After  workers 
are  trained  in  pottery  casting  at  the 
training  center,  they  are  sent  to  this 
plant  to  work.  We  have  rent'free 
space  for  these  workers  and  the  man' 
agement  of  the  plant  feels  that  they 
are  fortunate  to  have  these  workers 
in  the  plant  because  of  the  goodwill 
they  receive  as  a  result.  With  the 
plant  equipment  available,  the  plant 
is  able  to  operate  at  full  capacity  and 
for  a  very  nominal  charge  provide 
technical  assistance  in  glazing  and 
firing  the  ware.   As  a  result,  low  raw 


material  and  production  costs  permit 
satisfactory  earnings  to  the  blind 
workers. 

In  slip'casting,  the  person  works 
with  clay  in  liquid  form.  The  Uni' 
versity  of  Washington  Ceramics  De' 
partment  worked  out  the  formulas  for 
the  clay  body  and  glaze  we  are  now 
using.  Similar  formulas  can  also  be 
obtained  from  commercial  firms  who 
will  work  out  glaze  formulas  for  any 
clay  body  at  a  price.  The  clay  when 
poured  into  the  moulds  contains  about 
50  per  cent  water.  The  moulds,  which 
are  made  of  plaster  of  paris,  absorb 
the  water  and  this  results  in  the  clay 
being  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bot' 
torn  of  the  mould.  After  the  desired 
thickness  has  been  obtained  the  resi' 
due  is  poured  out.  This  is  a  matter 
of  timing  which  is  regulated  by  the 
worker.  After  the  mould  has  further 
absorbed  the  moisture  in  the  remain' 
ing  clay,  the  piece  shrinks  away  from 
the  mould  and  can  be  taken  out.  Each 
worker  works  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  moulds  and  can  produce  ap' 
proximately  as  many  pieces  as  he  has 
moulds  per  day,  receiving  a  piece' 
work  rate  ranging  from  as  low  as  one 
cent  per  piece  to  as  high  as  28  cents 
per  piece,  depending  on  the  article. 

The  workers  in  all  lines  of  produc 
tion  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis.  A 
unit  price  is  established  on  each  arti' 
cle,  and  the  worker  receives  as  piece- 
work wages  the  difference  between 
this  unit  price  and  the  cost  of  all  raw 
materials,  breakable  equipment,  cart' 
age  charges,  wastage,  and  selling 
costs.  This  encourages  the  worker  to 
conserve  materials  in  order  to  increase 
his  piecework  rate  for  the  article.  All 
materials  are  charged  at  cost  to  the 
worker  when  issued,  and  he  is  credit' 
ed  for  the  return  of  these  materials  in 
perfect  merchandise.  Any  worker 
sending  in  imperfect  merchandise  in 
this  way  is  penalized,  as  he  must  pay 
for  the  materials,  cartage,  and  other 
costs.    As  a  result,  as  you  can  well 
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imagine,  our  workers  are  very  careful 
to  produce  only  perfect  merchandise. 
Trainees  in  the  training  centers  are 
not  paid  for  their  production.  It  is 
necessary  for  each  trainee  before  bc' 
ing  placed  in  home  industry  to  pro- 
duce one  or  two  or  several  perfect  ar- 
ticles before  it  can  be  said  that  he  is 
thoroughly  trained,  this  tending  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  training  when  such 
merchandise  is  sold. 

In  home  industry  the  workers  pro- 
duce merchandise  only  on  authority. 
They  are  issued  a  "Home  Worker's 
Authority"  to  produce  what  it  is  an- 
ticipated will  take  them  one  month  to 
produce.  Three  days  before  they 
complete  the  order  they  advise  of 
shipment  and  receive  another  order  to 
produce.  They  are  paid  for  their 
work  as  each  authority  is  completed. 
All  production  is  returned  to  the 
training  centers  where  it  is  thoroughly 
inspected  before  shipment  to  custom- 
ers. The  worker  is  immediately  ad- 
vised of  any  defects  and  the  charges 
against  him  for  such  defects. 

Weaving  with  foot-treadle  looms 
has  developed  into  an  expanding  mar- 
ket for  woolen  neckties,  scarfs,  and 
yardage  material.  Each  person  is 
taught  a  different  pattern  and  weaves 
only  one  type  of  material.  Necktie 
material  weavers  work  with  a  warped 
pattern  which  includes  720  threads  of 
supertwist  yarn  in  various  colors. 
They  weave  36-inch  material  from 
which  we  cut  on  the  average  of  fif- 
teen neckties  for  each  three  yards. 
The  slowest  weaver  averages  three 
yards  per  day  and  the  fastest  weaver 
is  capable  of  weaving  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen yards  of  this  material  per  day. 
The  weaver  receives  on  the  average 
of  75  cents  per  yard  as  piecework 
wages  for  the  material.  Incidentally, 
one  of  our  fastest  and  most  perfect 
weavers  is  a  young  woman,  totally 
deaf  and  blind,  who  finds  a  perfect 
expression  for  herself  in  this  work. 


Colors,  pattern,  and  design  are  con- 
trolled in  weaving  by  what  we  call  a 
''central  warping"  method.  One  blind 
worker  receives  10  cents  per  yard  for 
warping.  This  is  done  on  a  machine 
he  invented  at  the  training  center.  He 
had  never  seen  a  loom  before  entering 
the  training  center,  but  showed 
marked  mechanical  ability  in  this  con- 
nection. This  worker  also  winds  bob- 
bins for  the  weavers  at  the  option  of 
the  weaver.  Patterns  are  warped  on 
a  beam  which  is  removable  from  the 
loom.  Sixty  yards  of  material  on  each 
beam  has  been  found  most  practical. 
This  warper  very  easily  takes  care  of 
fifteen  weavers  and  can  earn  six  or 
eight  dollars  per  day.  The  home  in- 
dustry worker  is  shipped  the  crated 
beam  with  the  sixty  yards  of  warp  on 
it.  He  then  ties  it  onto  his  pattern 
and  sends  back  the  empty  beam  in  the 
crate  with  the  material.  As  soon  as 
the  empty  beam  is  returned  another 
full  beam  is  shipped  to  the  weaver.  It 
takes  only  two  or  three  hours  for 
weavers  to  tie  on  the  warp  and,  as  a 
result,  they  are  able  to  weave  almost 
constantly.  With  this  warping  ar- 
rangement, it  is  possible  to  completely 
control  patterns  and  colors,  and  we 
find  that  in  sixty  yards  of  material 
the  waste  yarn  could  easily  be  held  in 
the  palm  of  one  hand.  We  will  pro- 
duce approximately  1,500  do2;en  neck- 
ties this  year,  and  are  assured  of  an 
expanding  market  in  this  line.  Scarf 
and  material  yardage,  each  with  a 
pattern,  are  woven  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  necktie  yardage. 

Cutting,  steaming  and  sewing  is  a 
sighted  process  and  provides  employ- 
ment in  their  own  homes  to  sighted 
women  selected  from  relief  rolls  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  training  center.  These 
sighted  workers  receive  a  piecework 
rate  of  $1.75  per  do2;en  for  cutting, 
steaming,  sewing,  and  pressing  the 
neckties.  After  paying  the  weavers 
75  cents  per  yard,  10  cents  per  yard 
for    warping,    $1.75    per    yard    for 
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processing,  and  the  material  and  other 
costs,  we  have  approximately  75  cents 
per  do2,en  neckties  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration  and  selling.  These  ties 
retail  at  $1.00  each,  and  we  wholesale 
them  at  $7.25  per  dozen  less  commer' 
cial  discount.  At  present  we  have 
about  thirty-five  different  patterns 
and  color  combinations.  In  this  de- 
partment, as  well  as  in  other  lines,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  a  complete 
line  in  order  to  compete  commercially. 

The  1939  Legislature  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  by  passage  of  Chapter 
75,  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
made  provision  for  a  $15,000  operat- 
ing fund  for  home  industries  for  the 
blind.  From  this  fund  all  expenses  of 
production,  including  home  workers' 
wages  and  cost  of  sales,  are  paid.  At 
the  end  of  each  quarter  any  unobli- 
gated surplus  is  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury.  At  the  end  of  our  biennium 
this  fund  must  be  accounted  for  in 
cash  or  in  kind  to  our  next  legislature. 
By  utilizing  this  operating  fund  we 
are  able  to  carry  on  the  home  industry 
program  with  a  much  smaller  appro- 
priation than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary,  besides  receiving  the 
benefits  resulting  from  being  able  to 
operate  the  program  with  suiEcient 
speed  to  compete  in  the  commercial 
field.  With  this  type  of  financing,  it 
behooves  us  to  count  our  costs  and  to 
employ  every  businesslike  method 
within  our  power  in  order  not  to 
operate  at  any  loss. 

Our  trade-mark  is  ''Handcrest"  and 
all  merchandise  is  so  labeled.  Retail- 
ers who  wish  to  mention  to  a  customer 
after  he  has  selected  "Handcrest" 
merchandise  that  the  article  is  blind- 
made,  do  so,  but  our  sales  appeal  is 
based  on  quality  of  merchandise  in- 
stead of  any  sentiment  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  article  because  it  was 
made  by  a  handicapped  worker. 

To  facilitate  sales  and  obtain  cor- 
rect information  concerning  merchan- 
dising trends,  all  wholesale  sales  are 


made  through  a  controlled  member- 
ship, non-profit  corporation.  This 
corporation  is  known  as  ''Handcrest, 
Incorporated."  A  majority  of  its 
members  are  also  members  of  our 
general  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  all  are  in- 
terested  lay  persons  representing  busi- 
ness and  professional  fields.  Until 
Handcrest,  Incorporated,  has  de- 
veloped a  sufficient  volume  of  business 
to  pay  for  a  sales  force,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  loan  them  a  field  representa- 
tive who  acts  as  sales  manager  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  corporation.  All  sales  by  Hand- 
crest,  Incorporated,  are  handled  as 
consignments  to  them,  and  the  Divi- 
sion has  but  one  customer.  This  ar- 
rangement lends  dignity  to  our  sales 
program  and  facilitates  the  marketing 
of  the  products.  We  feel  that  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  been  en- 
countered in  marketing  the  products 
of  blind  workers  have  been  solved  by 
the  organization  of  this  non-profit 
corporation. 

In  training  home  industry  workers 
we  have  found  that  from  December, 
1937  to  March  31,  1939  the  average 
length  of  training  per  person  placed 
has  been  3.21  months.  At  present  we 
have  thirty-eight  home  industry  work- 
ers in  production,  with  enough  addi- 
tional in  the  training  centers  to  com- 
plete the  half  way  goal  of  our  deter- 
mination to  provide  remunerative 
home  industry  work  to  the  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  bUnd  persons  in 
our  state  which  it  is  estimated  would 
benefit  thereby.  If  our  present  lines 
cannot  accommodate  this  many  work- 
ers because  of  market  difficulties,  we 
will  need  to  develop  some  additional 
products. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  explain 
that  we  feel  that,  with  or  without 
the  emphasis  that  has  been  evident  in 
some  quarters  for  outright  pensions 
to  the  blind,  some  incentive  is  neces- 
sary   to    encourage    those    employed 
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under  a  rehabilitation  program  to  exert 
the  additional  effort  required  to  earn 
their  living  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  cradle  rocked  by  public  assistance 
funds.  In  Washington  the  workers 
employed  in  an  approved  rehabilita- 
tion plan  are  budgeted,  using  a  base 
of  $60  per  month.  As  our  average 
worker  is  able  to  earn  this  amount 
after  attaining  full  production,  the 
separation  of  the  person  from  an  as- 
sistance grant  of  $30  or  $40  per 
month  is  a  comparatively  painless  op- 
eration. As  one  worker  with  three 
dependents  who  has  been  entirely  off 
assistance  for  several  months  put  it: 
"There  is  a  great  difference  between 
sneaking  into  the  Post  Office  for  an 
assistance  warrant  which  I  was  afraid 
to  open  for  fear  someone  would  see 
me,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  the  win- 
dow and  asking  if  my  pay  check  has 
arrived  and  proudly  opening  it,  hop- 
ing that  there  will  be  someone  nearby 
that  I  can  explain  it  to."  While  this 
means  much  to  the  individual,  it 
means  to  the  agency  that  the  assist- 
ance will  be  available  to  care  for  some 
other  needy  person.  As  a  result  of 
placing  thirty-eight  home  industry 
workers,  we  are  able  to  effect  an  ulti- 
mate savings  in  excess  of  $1,500  per 
month  in  assistance  payments.  Dur- 
ing July  the  total  assistance  received 


by  this  group  of  workers  was  but 
$463.  Each  one  has  experienced  an 
increased  standard  of  living  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  or  her  work. 

In  conclusion,  without  attempting 
to  summarize,  may  I  say  that  we  have 
presented  more  of  the  commercial  side 
of  our  rehabilitation  program  than  the 
more  intangible  benefits  that  come  to 
the  individual  in  finding  a  means  of 
expression  through  work  of  a  nature 
that  is  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large.  Perhaps  the  greatest  good  that 
is  rendered  in  training  and  placement 
of  blind  workers  comes  from  this  side, 
and,  while  such  results  are  present, 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  show  on  a 
balance  sheet  or  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment. 

Prior  to  April,  1937,  we  had  no 
definite  planned  program  for  voca- 
tional aid  and  training  for  the  adult 
blind  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  can  vindicate 
the  title  of  this  paper  by  saying  that 
in  our  own  state  we  now  have  a  ''new 
approach  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind." 

Read  by  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Supervisor 

Division   for  the  Blind 

State   Department   of   Social    Security 

Olympia,  Wash. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TION ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF 
BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 

WILLIAM  H.  McCarthy 

Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  year  1829  is  a  date  of  major 
significance  so  far  as  the  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  America 
is  concerned.  In  that  year  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
the  first  school  in  the  country  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.    This  school, 


known  as  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  is 
now  ideally  located  in  the  city  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  education  of  the 
blind    had    been    the    subject    of 
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continuing  debate.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  this  new  institution 
had  justified  the  claims  of  its  spon- 
sors, and  the  bHnd  had  demonstrated 
their  educabihty. 

In  1840,  after  it  had  been  recog- 
ni2;ed  that  education  of  the  bHnd  was 
no  longer  in  its  experimental  stages, 
attention  was  turned  to  the  problem 
of  employment,  and  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  visually  handi' 
capped  set  forth  to  explore  such 
fields  of  industry  as  could  profitably 
be  entered  into.  Prior  to  the  year 
1840,  relatively  little  thought  had 
been  given  to  industry  and  employ 
ment,  the  major  missionary  efforts 
being  centered  upon  the  more  basic 
needs  of  the  educative  process. 

The  manufacture  of  brooms  and 
mops  first  drew  the  attention  of  those 
seeking  outlets  for  the  work  of  the 
blind.  Brooms  and  mops  were  used 
generally  in  every  home,  and  belief  in 
the  permanency  of  this  field  of  pro' 
duction  led  advocates  to  lay  great 
store  in  its  continuing  effectiveness. 

How  well  and  how  successfully  this 
venture  in  behalf  of  the  blind  has 
been  carried  on  I  need  not  take  the 
time  to  review.  These  articles,  I  be- 
lieve,  are  now  manufactured  by  our 
blind  brethren  in  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

As  the  production  of  brooms,  mops, 
and  allied  articles  developed  rapidly, 
it  was  evident  that  additional  outlets 
for  their  distribution  and  use  must  be 
discovered.  Mills  and  other  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  contacted 
and  with  the  increased  demand,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  special  apti- 
tudes of  the  visually  handicapped  in 
this  particular  branch  of  workman- 
ship, special  factories  were  established. 
Thus,  increasing  numbers  of  blind 
workers  were  enabled  to  put  their 
skills  to  profitable  use. 

Continuous  operation  of  these  spe- 
cial workshops  for  the  blind  was  at 
the   time — and   is   today — highly   de- 


sirable, if  not,  indeed,  an  absolute 
essential.  The  state  was  aiding  con- 
siderably in  the  role  of  customer- 
consumer,  but  there  were  many  state- 
aided  and  controlled  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions not  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  matter  of  use  of  blind- 
made  products. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  if  by 
legislation  the  state  and  its  subdivision 
agencies  were  obliged  to  purchase 
blind-made  products,  there  would  be 
created  a  continuing  outlet  for  goods 
during  the  dull  seasons,  a  big  factor 
in  stabili2;ing  business.  Factories 
would  thereby  be  assured  of  work, 
and  special  attention  could  be  given 
to  new  fields  and  additional  produc- 
tivity. 

In  1935  a  bill  was  enacted  making 
it  mandatory  upon  the  state  and  its 
political  subdivisions  to  purchase  all 
products  made  by  the  blind  and  used 
in  public  institutions. 

A  provision  of  this  law  made  it 
mandatory  upon  the  state  and  its 
political  subdivisions  to  have  all  their 
chair  caning  and  mattress  making 
done  by  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
together  with  the  tuning  of  all  pub- 
licly owned  pianos  within  the  state. 
This  last  provision  for  the  tuning  of 
all  pianos  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
feature  of  the  bill  and  it  has  given 
employment  to  several  tuners  who, 
during  the  depression  years,  found  it 
very  difficult  to  make  a  living  at  this 
particular  trade. 

The  legislation  has  created  addi- 
tional employment  for  many  blind 
persons  but,  more  important  still,  it 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  the  work  done  by  the 
blind.  One  may  readily  see  that  with 
the  above-named  products  going  into 
every  city,  town,  and  county  in  the 
state,  and  being  used  by  the  several 
departments  of  each  city  and  town, 
only  good  advertising  could  accrue, 
providing  a  high  standard  were  main- 
tained   at    all   times.     The   way   was 
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paved,  therefore,  for  new  business 
otherwise  not  available  to  the  blind, 
possibly  through  fear  that  products 
from  blind'made  factories  were  not 
equal  to  those  manufactured  by  sight- 
ed workmen. 

This  also  held  true  in  regard  to 
piano  tuning.  Blind  tuners  do  not 
now  meet  with  obstacles  that  so  often 
confronted  them  in  the  past.  The 
fact  that  they  tune  all  the  public 
school  pianos  in  the  state  serves  as  a 
certificate  of  fitness  to  the  general 
public  who  had  previously  been  more 
or  less  skeptical. 

Naturally,  the  new  legislation  was 
not  at  once  accepted  favorably,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  it  became 
thoroughly  established  in  the  minds  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  various  public 
departments  that  the  products  made 
and  the  work  done  by  the  blind  were 
equal  in  all  respects  to  similar  pro- 
ducts made  by  sighted  people.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  nothing 
that  has  happened  in  many  years  that 
has  helped  as  much  to  place  the  blind 
in  a  favorable  light  as  has  this  legis- 
lation. The  public  now  realizes  that 
because  one  has  lost  one's  sight  one 
is  by  no  means  industrially  dead  and 
lacking  in  the  qualifications  for  self- 
support. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  is  an  exact- 
ing one;  it  demands  100  per  cent 
efficiency.  Because  of  this  fact,  it  has 
stimulated  our  people  to  do  better  and 
more  accurate  work,  and  this  holds 
true  not  only  in  the  making  of  various 
products,  but  also  in  piano  tuning, 
chair  caning,  and  mattress  renovating 
as  well.  I  believe  the  legislation  has 
had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
blind  in  making  them  conscious  of  the 
fact  that,  to  be  successful,  high  grade 
work  must  be  forthcoming  at  all 
times. 

Federal  legislation  has  also  proved 
to  be  a  big  boon  for  those  states  that 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
its  provisions.    Articles  made  for  the 


Federal  government  have  to  be  made 
according  to  Government  specifica- 
tions. Because  of  this  fact,  some  states 
have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  legislation,  as  more  or  less 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
meeting  the  specifications.  In  the  for- 
tunate states  it  has  worked  out  ex- 
ceptionally well,  and  after  we  are 
through  what  may  be  termed  the  ''ex- 
perimental stage,"  and  are  able  to  base 
our  annual  business  on  the  experi- 
ences of  the  preceding  year,  it  would 
seem  that  there  will  be,  in  most  in- 
stances, few  if  any  dull  seasons  in  the 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind. 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  ar- 
range production  so  that  state  or  Fed- 
eral business  can  be  produced  during 
the  off  season,  or  while  the  shops  are 
not  busy  with  regular  work. 

Again,  Federal  legislation  has  had  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  public  on 
the  quality  and  type  of  work  that  can 
be,  and  is  being,  made  by  the  blind.  It 
has  made  it  easier  for  the  salesmen  to 
convince  private  industrialists  of  the 
quality  of  blind-made  products.  In 
some  instances,  private  industry  is  or- 
dering the  type  of  product  furnished 
the  Government,  made  under  Gov- 
ernment specifications. 

Federal  legislation  should  have  a 
wholesome  effect  in  the  many  states 
which  have  no  legislation  governing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  blind- 
made  products,  and  because  of  this 
fact  state  organizations  should  experi- 
ence little  or  no  trouble  in  having  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  respective  states 
for  the  purchase  and  use  of  these  pro- 
ducts. For  many  years,  sheltered  work- 
shops have  had  their  progress  retarded 
because  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  marketing  goods.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty has  always  been  in  finding  a 
definite  outlet.  State  and  Federal 
legislations  opened  a  new  channel  and 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  for  those 
shops  which  in  the  past  have  been  un- 
successful in  meeting  the  demands  and 
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requirements  of  the  state  and  Federal 
governments,  which  will  aid  them  in 
disposing  of  their  products. 

While  brooms  and  mops  are  the 
chief  products  now  purchased  by  the 
Government,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  list  cannot  and  will  not  be  in' 
creased.  Each  year  should  add  many 
new  articles  that  can  be  made  in  sheb 
tered  shops  and  will  be  purchased. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  necessity  of  holding  strictly 
to  the  specifications  required  by  the 
Government. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  many  Fed- 
eral departments  are  not  yet  satisfied 
that  articles  they  use  can  be  success' 
fully  made  by  the  blind.  Only  a  high 
quality  of  workmanship  and  service 
and  strict  adherence  to  specifications 
will  convince  such  departments  and 
bring  to  the  blind  workshops  of  the 
respective  states  the  work  which  they 
need  so  badly  and  have  so  long  covet' 
ed. 

''Yet  .  .  .  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor 
bate  a  jot 


Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up 

and  steer 
Right  onward'' 
— run  the  lines  of  Milton's  sonnet. 

Those  of  us  charged  with  the  lead' 
ership  of  the  visually  handicapped  of 
the  nation  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
but  a  pleasing  task.  We  must  not 
alone  provide  adequately  for  the  edu' 
cation  of  those  whose  guidance  we 
have  assumed,  but  as  well  explore  the 
avenues  of  trade  and  promote  through 
intelligent  application  of  the  princi' 
pies  of  this  same  education  the  oppor' 
tunities  for  industrial  expansion. 

Our  progi-am  for  the  immediate  fu' 
ture  must  combine  scientific  research, 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  in' 
terested  governmental  agencies,  and  a 
unified  plan  for  progressive,  construe' 
tive,  and  result'producing  legislation, 
to  the  end  that  we,  too,  may  "still 
bear  up  and  steer  right  onward." 

Read  by  Herbert  C.  Hunsaker, 

Associate  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLACE  OF  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  A  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.  ROMA  SAWYER  CHEEK 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  BHnd, 

Raleigh,   N.   C. 


Every  social  program  must  have 
prevention  as  one  of  its  cardinal  ob' 
jectives  if  it  is  to  serve  its  clientele 
and  the  citi2;ens  responsible  for  its  ex' 
istence.  The  value  of  prevention  has 
been  proven  in  the  field  of  public 
health  by  the  splendid  success  in  the 
reduction  or  practical  elimination  of 
such  epidemic  diseases  as  malaria,  ty 
phoid  fever,  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
etc.  It  has  also  been  proven  in  the 
field  of  eye  care  by  the  results  ob' 
tained  through  specific  projects,  ab 
though    these    projects    covered    only 


limited  areas  and  reached  only  a  com' 
paratively  small  number  of  people. 
The  fact  that  between  65  and  75  per 
cent  of  all  blindness  is  preventable  is 
a  direct  challenge  for  every  agency 
for  the  blind  to  make  prevention  of 
blindness  its  first  responsibility  and 
for  every  state  which  does  not  have 
such  an  agency  to  create  one.  The  re' 
ported  old  Chinese  custom  of  paying 
the  doctor  as  long  as  the  family  is 
well,  and  of  stopping  this  payment  as 
soon  as  a  member  becomes  ill,  has  in 
it  a  real  lesson  for  us. 
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Because  of  the  intricate  and  com- 
plicated effects  of  blindness  or  serious- 
ly  defective  vision  upon  the  individ- 
ual, the  family,  and  the  community, 
prevention  of  blindness  is  necessarily 
a  major  activity  of  any  agency  for  the 
blind  offering  a  vv^ell-rounded  pro- 
gram of  service.  It  is  true  that  in  no 
state  can  the  carrying  out  of  a  well- 
rounded  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram be  confined  to  any  agency  for 
the  blind  alone;  instead,  the  responsi- 
bilities must  be  shared  by  other  agen- 
cies directly  concerned  in  this  im- 
portant field,  and  the  work  carefully 
coordinated  and  correlated. 

The  state  board  of  health,  the  state 
department  of  education,  the  state  de- 
partment of  labor,  and  the  state  wel- 
fare department  are  all  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  important  phase  of 
public  welfare,  but  these  agencies 
have  other  primary  responsibilities 
and  cannot  make  prevention  of  blind- 
ness a  first  concern.  However,  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  overlapping  or 
duplications  between  an  agency  for 
the  blind  and  these  agencies  because 
there  is  more  than  enough  work  for 
each  agency  to  do  within  its  particu- 
lar sphere  of  activity. 

The  public  health  department  has 
a  very  definite  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
in  most  states  this  state  agency  is 
achieving  far-reaching  results  through 
Its  activities  in:  giving  preliminary 
eye  examinations  to  school  children 
and  advising  those  not  indigent  who 
appear  to  have  defects  to  see  an  oph- 
thalmologist; preventing  ophthalmia 
neonatorum;  establishing  prenatal 
clinics;  and  waging  a  war  on  syphilis, 
contagious  diseases  of  childhood,  and 
other  diseases  which  often  directly 
affect  the  eyes  as  well  as  other  organs 
of  the  body.  Since  state  departments 
of  health  are  agencies  created  for  the 
prevention  of  diseases  rather  than  the 
cure,  and  since  agencies  for  the  blind 
are    primarily    treating    and    curative 


agencies  and  are  so  recognised  by  the 
public  as  such,  indigent  cases  needing 
eye  care  should  be  referred  to  them. 
Where  the  department  of  health  can 
and  will  accept  this  responsibility  of 
giving  preliminary  eye  examinations, 
it  is  an  ideal  arrangement  for  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  to  conserve  their 
funds  for  treatment  and  curative 
work  and  to  accept  the  referral  of 
indigent  persons  appearing  to  have 
eye  difficulty  from  the  health  depart- 
ment. However,  the  limited  nursing 
staff  and  funds  of  health  departments 
make  this  arrangement  impossible  in 
many  states,  so  that  the  agencies  for 
the  blind  must  continue  to  spend  part 
of  their  funds  and  energies  in  giving 
preliminary  examinations,  ''screening 
out"  those  who  should  go  to  an  oph- 
thalmologist. 

Thorough  surveys  indicate  that  be- 
tween 12  and  15  per  cent  of  all  gram- 
mar school  students,  between  18  and 
22  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students, 
and  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  all 
college  students  have  defective  vision. 
Yet  in  most  states  only  a  portion  of 
the  grammar  school  students  are  given 
a  yearly  eye  examination  by  any  per- 
son, and  a  much  smaller  portion  by 
nurses  who  have  had  training  in  the 
examination  of  the  eyes;  in  many 
states  none  of  the  high  school  students 
have  such  examinations;  and  in  still 
fewer  instances  do  we  find  college 
students  given  such  examinations,  un- 
less in  military  schools.  Thus,  the 
field  of  preliminary  examination  is 
most  challenging,  and  all  social  agen- 
cies should  work  together  to  increase 
the  funds  and  staff  of  health  depart- 
ments so  that  they  can  adequately 
cover  this  phase  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  to  more  adequately  develop  the 
fine  work  which  they  are  now  doing 
in  other  preventive  fields  which  often 
results  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  state  department  of  education 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem 
of    defective    vision    because    of    the 
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costs  to  it  from  grade  repeaters  and 
the  complicated  problems  presented  to 
it  by  unadjusted  children  whose  per' 
sonality  difficulties  can  so  often  be 
directly  traced  to  impaired  vision. 
The  department  of  education  also  has 
the  definite  responsibility  of  protect' 
ing  the  eyes  in  the  classroom  environ' 
ment,  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  in  giving  proper  health  education. 
Yet,  the  department  of  education  is 
primarily  an  educational  agency  and 
cannot  become  a  treating  and  curative 
one.  However,  if  the  agency  for  the 
blind  discharges  its  responsibilities  to 
the  administrative  officials  of  the  edu' 
cational  system,  it  will  have  this  ageu' 
cy  conscious  of  eye  care  and  it  will 
become  one  of  the  most  vital  forces 
in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  state  labor  department  is  con' 
cerned  with  the  prevention  of  acci' 
dents  and  eye  defects  resulting  from 
industrial  conditions  and  processes. 
If  the  agency  for  the  blind  does  its 
job  well,  this  department  can  become 
a  vital  factor  in  the  field  of  preveu' 
tion. 

The  public  welfare  department  is 
also  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
preventing  blindness,  in  that  it  is 
usually  the  agency  which  investigates 
to  determine  indigency  and  because 
a  large  percentage  of  the  people  serv 
iced  by  that  departm.ent  suffer  from 
impaired  vision.- 

There  are  many  other  agencies 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  pre 
vention,  but  the  above  four  major 
ones  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  an  agency  for  the  blind  can  de- 
velop an  outstanding  program  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  problem  of  preventing  blind' 
ness  is  more  difficult  than  most  work 
in  the  field  of  prevention  because  dc 
fective  vision  is  usually  not  obvious; 
it  is  often  gradual  and  thus  not  im' 
mediately  disabling  to  any  large  dc 
gree,  and  it  is  usually  not  contagious. 
Because  of  these  reasons,  it  is  difficult 


to  arouse  public  concern  and  to  secure 
public  understanding,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  approxi' 
mately  85  per  cent  of  all  the  impres' 
sions  that  come  to  us  come  through 
the  eyes,  thus  making  the  field  of  pre 
vention  of  blindness  and  impaired  vi' 
sion  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  work  in  the  entire  field  of  preven- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  intricate  problems 
impaired  vision  presents  for  the  indi' 
vidual,  work  in  the  field  of  prevention 
of  blindness  requires  not  only  medical 
services  but  case  work  service  as  well. 
An  agency  for  the  blind  is  far  more 
conscious  of  the  problems  presented 
by  blindness  and  seriously  defective 
vision  than  any  other  agency.  It  deals 
directly  with  all  degrees  of  adjustment 
and  recogni2;es  the  indices  and  prob' 
lems  of  visual  defects  more  quickly 
than  any  other  agency  would  be  able 
to.  To  the  medical  social  worker  on 
the  staff  of  the  agency  for  the  blind 
who  has  had  special  training  in  eye 
care,  and  to  the  social  workers  work' 
ing  under  her  who  have  had  special 
training  in  eye  care  and  in  the  effects 
of  defective  vision  upon  the  individ' 
ual,  falls  the  important  responsibility 
of  personality  adjustments.  Case  work 
treatment  must  often  precede  or  fob 
low  the  medical  care  given  by  the 
speciahst.  For  example:  often  a  pa' 
tient  is  unwilling  to  risk  an  operation 
even  though  the  prognosis  is  excellent 
for  the  restoration  of  the  vision;  also 
there  may  be  family  superstitions  to 
overcome  and  sometimes  religious 
scruples.  The  emotional  strains  re' 
suiting  from  poor  vision  and  the  ac' 
ceptance  of  the  medical  care  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  improve' 
ment  or  conservation  of  vision  often 
present  intricate  problems  for  the 
social  worker.  Even  where  the  diffi' 
culty  can  be  corrected  by  refraction, 
there  may  be  definite  problems  of 
personality  adjustment;  for  example, 
the  sensitive  sirl  in  her  teens  who  does 
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not  realize  that  saving  her  vision  at 
the  cost  of  wearing  unattractive, 
heavy  lenses  is  more  important  than 
her  physical  appearance  which  she 
may  feel  is  greatly  marred  by  the 
wearing  of  glasses.  Also,  the  changing 
of  employment  where  it  is  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  the  adjustment  of  the  pa- 
tient to' glasses  after  a  cataract  opera- 
tion  and  for  the  correction  of  special 
types  of  eye  difficulties,  or  the  simple 
follow-up  of  a  patient  to  see  that 
glasses  are  changed  at  the  time  recom- 
mended by  the  physician  and  other 
recommendations  of  the  physician  re- 
garding diet,  the  removal  of  possible 
sources  of  infection  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  other  general  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out,  are  the 
definite  responsibilities  of  a  case  work 
agency  which  has  specialized  in  visual 
difficulties.  An  agency  for  the  blind, 
because  of  its  specialized  functions, 
has  developed  the  required  knowledge 
and  techniques  for  dealing  with  such 
situations. 

An  agency  for  the  blind  can  close- 
ly coordinate  and  correlate  its  work  in 
the  field  of  prevention  with  its  re- 
habilitation, training,  and  other  serv- 
ice programs.  It  has  a  file  of  definite 
cases  to  prove  the  many  points  in- 
volved and  has  already  built  up  in  the 
other  phases  of  its  work  the  definite 
interests  of  lay  groups  on  which  it 
can  also  build  a  constructive  program 
in  the  field  of  prevention.  An  agency 
for  the  blind  has  more  accurate  costs 
to  present  to  legislative  or  other 
groups  showing  the  monetary  costs  of 
defective  vision.  Also  it  is  the  agency 
which  is  most  vitally  concerned  finan- 
cially, because  through  prevention  it 
is  saved  the  payment  of  a  blind  pen- 
sion, the  expense  in  a  sheltered  work- 
shop, and  other  economic  responsibili- 
ties which  it  must  assume  when  a  citi- 
zen loses  his  vision.  Because  of  its 
experiences,  an  agency  for  the  blind 
also  realizes  more  keenly  the  social, 
psychological,  and  other  costs  to  the 


individual,  which  so  far  outweigh  the 
economic  considerations.  An  agency 
for  the  blind  is  in  a  better  position 
than  any  other  agency:  to  be  the 
source  of  information  on  sight  conser- 
vation for  state  agencies;  to  be  an  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  dissimination 
of  information  regarding  proper  eye 
care  through  pamphlets,  speakers  for 
public  meetings,  sponsoring  clinics, 
eye  institutes,  etc.;  to  awaken  local 
civic  groups  and  local  governmental 
units  to  their  responsibihties  in  this 
important  field  of  prevention;  and  to 
assist  in  the  coordination  and  correla- 
tion of  the  activities  of  state  agencies 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness  through  the  ar- 
rangement of  conferences  and  policies 
which  result  in  close-working  relation- 
ships. 

There  is  an  alarming  trend  in  some 
states  to  centralize  state  administra- 
tion and  to  have  as  few  agencies  in 
existence  as  possible,  without  consid- 
ering the  unfortunate  results.  Cen- 
tralization and  combination  of  respon- 
sibilities are  justified  only  to  that  de- 
gree where  they  secure  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  economy  without  sacrific- 
ing maximum  results  in  service  to  the 
group  which  that  particular  adminis- 
trative unit  was  created  and  directed 
to  serve.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
very  important  field  of  prevention  of 
blindness  cannot  be  wisely  consoli- 
dated or  absorbed  by  agencies  created 
for  other  purposes.  Not  being  one  of 
the  major  purposes  in  the  creation  of 
the  agency,  this  function  will  be  lost 
in  the  bigger  program  and  never  pro- 
vided for  in  its  various  essentials. 
Prevention  of  blindness  must  include 
a  curative  and  treatment  program,  or 
the  individual  is  much  worse  off  than 
he  was  before  his  condition  was  dis- 
covered and  diagnosed.  Worry  over 
being  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
medical  care  for  his  eyes  may  result 
in  "functional  disorders"  and  in  the 
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development  of  serious  personality 
problems. 

The  agency  for  the  blind  is  more 
conscious  of  all  the  factors  and  prob' 
lems  involved  and  is  in  a  better  posi' 
tion  to  secure  public  understanding 
and  recognition.  Also,  a  state  agency 
for  the  blind  is  more  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  full  coopera' 
tion  of  the  leaders  in  medical  groups 
and  of  supporting  the  highest  stan' 
dards  of  medical  care  for  the  eyes, 
particularly  in  the  operative  field.  An 
operation  on  other  organs  of  the  body, 
if  unsuccessful,  can  often  be  followed 
by  another  operation,  but  an  opera- 
tion on  the  eye  which  is  unsuccessful 
usually  eliminates  any  favorable  prog' 
nosis  for  future  operative  cure. 
Theoretically,  in  every  state  there  are 
physicians  and  hospitals  that  offer 
the  necessary  medical  and  surgical 
skill  to  all  citi2,ens.  Even  in  those 
limited  areas  where  this  is  actually 
true,  the  problem  is  far  from  solved 
because  the  person  needing  the  medi' 
cal  care  must  recognise  his  need  and 
must  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  that  medical  resource  which  can 
render  him  the  speciali2,ed  service 
which  he  needs.  The  medical  group 
has  its  definite  standards  which  should 
be  supported  and  adhered  to  by  agen- 
cies  for  the  blind  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness; for  example,  membership  on  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology  is 
a  recognized  standard  for  promotion 
on  the  staffs  of  medical  schools  and  in 
leading  hospitals.  The  acceptance  of 
such  a  standard  for  operative  service 
by  agencies  for  the  blind  gives  the  lay 
public  a  definite  criterion  for  special- 
ists. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  is  a  lay  movement.  How- 
ever, the  agency  for  the  blind  created 
as  a  result  of  this  movement  must 
have  the  continued  cooperation  and 
interest  of  the  eye  specialists  in  the 
medical  field,  as  well  as  the  general 


practitioner  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  discharging  such  duties  as  the  mak- 
ing of  blood  tests  for  syphilis,  the 
placing  of  preventive  drops  in  the 
eyes  of  the  newborn  babies,  the  pro- 
vision for  proper  prenatal  care,  and 
the  protection  of  the  eyes  during  ill- 
ness from  bodily  diseases  which  may 
cause  defective  vision.  The  ophthal- 
mological  group  has  the  definite  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  the  general 
practitioner  in  the  special  field  of 
sight  conservation,  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  persons  who  come  for 
examinations  or  for  treatment  of  some 
eye  condition,  of  setting  definite 
standards  within  their  own  group, 
and  of  cooperating  and  directing  the 
lay  movement  for  prevention  through 
cooperation  with  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  by  giving  definite  guidance 
for  the  medical  phases  of  the  pre- 
ventive work. 

Citi2,ens  interested  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  those  states  where 
there  is  no  agency  for  the  blind  should 
recognize  their  responsibility  in  the 
creation  of  such  an  agency  to  handle 
all  of  the  specialized  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  to  work  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  Those  states 
having  an  agency  for  the  blind  should 
be  able  to  find  in  that  agency  a  full 
recognition  of  its  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  an  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  prevention  of  blindness  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  an  agency  for 
the  blind.  No  agency  can  long  exist 
if,  like  an  ostrich,  it  sticks  its  head  in 
the  sand  and  refuses  to  recognize  its 
problems  or  relieves  itself  of  its  real 
responsibilities  by  saying  that  they 
may  belong  to  another  agency,  or  ex- 
cuses its  failure  on  the  ground  of  in- 
adequate appropriation  and  inade- 
quate staff.  Instead,  it  should  defi- 
nitely define  its  sphere  of  activity,  as- 
sume its  responsibilities,  and  work  for 
adequate  appropriations  with  which 
to  provide  for  the  various  phases  of 
its   work,    including   a    curative    and 
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treatment  program  and  adequate  staff 
to  give  the  case  work  service  required 
in  a  program  of  prevention  of  blind' 
ness. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  discus- 
sion without  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
workers  for  the  blind  should  become 
definitely  aware  of  the  very  impor- 
tant  part  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  taking  and  will  continue  to 
take  in  all  fields  of  social  service  and 
human  welfare.  We  should  work 
actively  and  immediately  for  a  nation- 
al bureau  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Such  an 
agency  would  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  coordinating  and  correlating 
resources  and  services  in  this  special- 
ized field,  as  well  as  in  providing  the 
greatly  needed  financial  assistance  for 
those  agencies  for  the  blind  and  pre- 
vention of  blindness  who  are  strug- 
gling with  their  many  intricate  prob- 
lems in  the  face  of  inadequate  funds 
and  staff,  and  whose  funds  are  sc- 
limited  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
ophthalmologists  remuneration  to  the 
extent   of  taking   care   of  the  actual 


costs  involved  to  them  in  the  service 
they  render  charity  patients. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  seems  that 
the  logical  place  for  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program  is  in  a  state  agency 
for  the  blind,  and  that  in  discharging 
this  responsibility  that  agency  must 
coordinate  and  correlate  its  work  with 
other  agencies  directly  concerned;  it 
must  clearly  define  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity and  must  secure  adequate  funds 
for  cure  and  treatment  and  for  pro- 
viding trained  staff;  it  must  cooper- 
ate fully  with  the  eye  specialists  in 
developing  an  adequate  program;  and 
it  must  work  actively  with  all  other 
agencies  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind  and  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bureau  for  the  care 
of  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

:.   'id  by  ]S''?s.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 

Executive  Secretary 

Department  for  the  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


PLANNED  RECREATION  INCLUDING  SUMMER 

CAMPS 

HAROLD  B.  DEMING 
Director  of  Music,  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


Recreation  should  provide  for  its 
participants  a  full  measure  of  physical 
and  emotional  satisfaction  and  bene- 
fit. How  can  the  visually  handicapped 
best  secure  this  satisfaction  and  bene- 
fit? I  would  say  by  paralleling  as  far 
as  possible  the  recreational  activities 
of  the  seeing.  This  means  doing  what 
they  do,  doing  it  with  them,  and  in 
the  way  they  do  it.  I  am  well  aware 
that  those  who  do  not  see  are  restrict- 
ed in  their  choice  of  pastimes,  and 
that  contact  with  the  seeing  is  not 
always  possible,  but  the  foregoing 
should  be  the  goal.    The  question  is: 


What  recreational  activities  of  the  see- 
ing are  best  suited  to  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  how  can  they  be 
best  conducted? 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
recreation  of  the  seeing.  With  them 
it  is  a  serious  business.  In  order  to 
get  what  they  want  they  give  freely 
of  time,  money,  and  effort.  Often 
they  link  it  with  plans  for  social  and 
economic  advancement. 

The  blind  as  a  whole  do  not  take 
their  recreation  seriously  enough. 
They  are  prone  to  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  to  think  only  of  the 
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present  and  to  wait  for  others  to  pro' 
vide  something  for  them.  Can  the 
vis\ially  handicapped  mingle  freely 
with  the  seeing  in  their  pastimes? 
There  are  a  few  who  can  do  it  on 
their  own  resources;  there  are  many 
who  cannot  at  all;  but  there  are  a 
number  on  the  border  line  who  could 
go  either  way  depending  upon  their 
own  attitude  and  upon  facilities  and 
leadership. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  from  rec 
reation,  those  who  do  not  see  must 
give  freely  of  themselves  and  try  to 
acquire  the  point  of  view  of  the  see' 
ing.  The  more  they  know  about  all 
kinds  of  sports  and  amusements,  the 
better.  We  hear  much  today  of  per' 
sonality  in  business;  it  is  just  as  useful 
in  recreation. 

Last  March  I  watched  the  A.A.U. 
wrestling  championships  for  the 
Northwest  area  held  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  There  were  ninety  or  a 
hundred  contestants  from  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  athletic  clubs.  Among 
them  were  four  boys  from  schools  for 
the  blind.  One  of  them  had  partial 
vision,  the  others  had  none.  Of  these 
last  three,  one  made  the  finals,  one 
the  semi'finals,  and  the  third  won  his 
first  bout.  This  splendid  showing 
warranted  enthusiasm,  but  I  was  even 
more  impressed  by  the  sensible  atti' 
tude  of  the  officials,  the  contestants, 
and  the  spectators.  In  the  matches  no 
allowances  were  sought  or  given,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  at  dirty  work. 
I  listened  carefully  for  the  reactions 
and  comments  of  the  people  around 
me.  Not  once  did  I  hear  that  old, 
wearisome  remark,  "How  wonderful 
for  a  blind  man."  Our  boys  were 
simply  four  more  wrestlers,  and  the 
interest  of  the  onlookers  rose  and  fell 
with  the  skill  shown  in  the  wrestling. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  those  without 
sight  taken  into  a  serious  athletic 
competition  with  the  seeing  on  terms 
of  such  equality. 


I  know  of  two  planned  programs 
for  adults  that  started  with  similar 
types  of  activities.  One  has  prospered 
greatly;  the  other  began  favorably  but 
met  an  untimely  death  because  of 
political  interference  and  friction 
within  the  ranks.  The  difference  be' 
tween  them  was  not  in  their  pro' 
grams,  but  in  the  character  of  admin' 
istration  and  response. 

One  weakness  in  a  planned  and 
directed  program  is  the  sacrifice  of 
initiative.  Leadership  can  be  eminent' 
ly  beneficial  but  too  much  can  weaken 
those  who  are  led.  Just  where  the 
dividing  line  between  enough  and  too 
much  should  be  is  a  question  that  can 
provoke  much  lively  discussion.  Much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  leader' 
ship.  There  is  a  superior  kind  that 
skillfully  guides  its  charges  into  using 
their  own  initiative  and  resources.  I 
think  that  planning  and  directing  are 
more  important  for  the  young  than 
for  the  grown-up. 

I  have  seen  many  recreational 
projects  collapse  as  soon  as  the  pro' 
moter's  support  was  removed.  I  am 
not  inferring  that  these  projects  were 
failures  or  that  the  time  was  wasted. 
I  do  feel  however,  that  recreation 
through  life  as  a  whole  should  carry 
on  by  its  own  momentum.  It  is  this 
way  in  the  world  of  the  seeing.  The 
best  results  can  be  had  only  when  the 
desires  and  fulfillments  come  from 
within  ourselves.  This  sounds  as 
though  I  have  a  disparaging  attitude 
toward  many  of  the  routine  diversions 
of  the  adult  blind.  Instead,  I  am 
making  the  plea  that,  whatever  we 
do,  we  think  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  community  recrea' 
tion  and  not  a  detached  and  separate 
part  for  just  ourselves. 

In  this  paper  I  have  said  little  of 
the  exact  forms  of  recreation  but 
rather  have  stressed  the  spirit  of  their 
performance.  The  whole  field  of  ac 
tivities  is  surprisingly  well  covered 
by   existing   agencies,   and   I   heartily 
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endorse  and  approve  the  bulk  of  the 
work  which  they  are  doing. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  rec' 
reation  let  me  touch  upon  one  more 
phase.  It  does  not  have  an  important 
place  in  planned  programs,  but  I  bring 
it  up  here  because  as  yet  I  have  found 
no  adequate  source  of  information.  It 
pertains  to  those  unusual  forms  of 
recreation  which,  if  done  as  regular 
pastimes,  require  better  than  average 
skill  or  which  may  be  done  merely 
to  satisfy  curiosity.  Often  they  seem 
like  stunts  and  as  such,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  sometimes  done  just  to  get  in 
the  papers.  I  hesitate  to  give  you  a 
list  because  I  could  not  include  them 
all  and  some  seem  so  farfetched. 
However,  I  will  suggest  a  few  so  you 
will  know  what  I  mean :  golf,  fencing, 
boxing,  bicycle  riding,  horseback  rid- 
ing, the  use  of  firearms,  and  driving 
an  automobile.  What  place  have  they 
in  the  general  scheme? 

When  I  was  younger  I  tried  many 
forms  of  recreation.  I  did  not  publi- 
cise them  and  many  I  never  contin- 
ued, but  they  gave  me  knowledge  and 


satisfaction  and  I  have  never  regret- 
ted any.  I  am  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent that  is  applicable  here.  When  I 
was  a  pupil  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
the  old  fashioned  game  of  crokinole 
was  popular.  Those  with  partial 
vision  played  among  themselves  and 
with  the  teachers.  Later  I  went  to 
another  school  to  teach.  I  bought  a 
crokinole  board  to  introduce  the  game 
there.  Without  my  suggesting  it 
several  totally  blind  boys  asked  to  try 
it.  To  my  amazement  a  couple  of 
them  became  good  players.  When- 
ever I  hear  of  a  blind  person  doing 
some  unusual  or  difficult  form  of 
pastime  I  first  wish  to  verify  it  and 
then  I  wonder  how  hard  it  was  and 
how  much  fun  was  in  it.  Frequently 
I  have  been  unable  to  answer  these 
questions. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  recre- 
ation is  primarily  an  emotional  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  profoundly  linked  with 
our  desires,  our  memories,  and  our 
well-being.  It  is  well  worth  our  best 
effort  and  consideration. 


RELATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  TO 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LINDEN  McCULLOUGH 
Superintendent,  Oregon  Blind  Trade  School,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  1939  Legislature  in  Oregon 
created  a  State  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mission which  has  absorbed  all  the 
functions  of  state  and  county  relief 
agencies  as  well  as  child  welfare  and 
outpatient  clinic  service  subsidy. 

Through  a  series  of  letters  that 
passed  back  and  forth  between  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Welfare  Commission,  assurances 
were  given  that  the  attitude  towards 
the  blind  people  would  be  of  Hberal 
concessions  to  this  class  of  people. 
However,  the  Welfare  Commission 
apparently  considers  the  blind  on  the 
same  level  as  other  indigents  in  mat- 


ters of  total  earnings.  This  attitude 
tends  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  blind 
for  the  reason  that  in  no  matter  what 
kind  of  community  the  blind  person 
lives,  his  bare  living  costs  are  greater 
than  the  average  citi2,en. 

The  present  prevailing  plan  of  al- 
lotting the  assistance  to  the  blind 
tends  to  be  the  judgment  of  case 
workers  rather  than  of  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  needs  of  the  blind.  In 
Oregon  the  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  individual  blind  is  often  resented 
by  the  Welfare  Commission  authori- 
ties. This  has  been  so  marked  that 
many  of  us   (workers  for  the  blind) 
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have  been  accused  of  overstepping  our 
rights  when  we  ask  for  certain  ad' 
justments  in  the  amounts  allowed  in' 
dividual  blind.  Most  certainly  every 
attempt  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
monthly  allotment  to  individuals  by 
preventing  the  blind  person  from 
earning  through  personal  effort,  in 
addition  to  the  subsistence  and  assist' 
ance,  tends  to  discourage  honest  at' 
tempt  to  earn  money.  If  there  is  a 
constant  fear  of  a  cut  in  the  amount 
of  assistance  when  the  blind  person 
earns  money,  all  blind  receiving  as' 
sistance  are  going  to  fold  their  hands 
and  say,  ''What's  the  use." 

That  attitude  defeats  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  set  up  through  the  assist' 
ance  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  These  laws  are  uniformly 
drafted  with  a  basic  idea  of  encourag' 
ing  industry  on  the  part  of  each  in' 
dividual.  Every  person  with  experi' 
ence  in  earning  money  knows  that 
lack  of  funds  is  the  worst  possible 
type  of  damper  that  can  be  closed 
against  individual  effort.  For  that 
reason,  we  in  Oregon  contend  that, 
despite  limited  funds  for  all  relief 
agencies,  full  cogniziance  should  be 
taken  of  the  small  per  cent  of  blind 
assistance  as  related  to  the  total  relief 
load.  In  taking  this  attitude,  we  give 
full  consideration  to  the  free  Braille 
reading  matter,  the  Talking  Book,  the 
free  radios  that  are  given  to  so  many 
bhnd  individuals,  the  free  admission 
to  entertainments,  the  travel  conces' 
sions  allowed,  and  to  the  many  kind' 
nesses  extended  by  such  splendid  or' 
gani2;ations  as  Women's  Clubs,  Soror' 
ity  Alumni  Associations,  service  clubs, 
and  churches.  But  the  best  stimulant 
to  good  feeling  is  a  full  dinner  pail; 
and  most  certainly  that  dinner  pail  is 
not  full  unless  an  individual  is  allowed 
to  earn  money  through  his  own  efforts 
in  addition  to  his  assistance. 

The  Outpatient  CHnic  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Oregon  Medical  School  has 
a  standard  of  $50  for  a  single  person. 


$60  for  a  married  couple  with  an  ad' 
ditional  allowance  of  $12  per  depen' 
dent  child.  The  Oregon  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  recommended  to  the 
Welfare  Commission  that  this  stan' 
dard  be  set  up  in  determining  the 
grants  of  blind  assistance.  With  the 
new  maximum  of  $40  per  month  ah 
lowed,  a  single  blind  man  could  earn 
$10  per  month  without  fear  of  having 
the  amount  of  his  monthly  check 
trimmed.  Recently,  Senator  Wagner 
appealed  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  adopt  a  plan  that  would  permit 
blind  recipients  to  have  twice  as  much 
excess  earning  as  is  allowed  to  other 
classes  of  people.  Thus,  if  a  man's 
allowable  excess  were  $50,  the  blind 
man  could  have  an  excess  of  $100. 

The  impressions  I  have  gained  from 
my  study  of  The  American  Founda' 
tion's  Legislative  J\lews  on  'Wor\  for 
the  BUnd  lead  me  to  believe  that  in 
all  states  workers  for  the  blind  are  in 
a  state  of  unrest  which  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  placing  all  adult  blind 
who  are  citizens  on  a  flat  pension. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  by  Oregon  representatives  that 
call  for  a  flat  pension  of  $50  per 
month  with  the  privilege  of  earning 
an  additional  $50  to  make  a  total  in' 
come  of  $100  per  month.  A  flat  pen' 
sion  would  do  away  entirely  with  any 
bickering  that  might  arise  from  mis' 
understandings  on  the  part  of  case 
workers  or  prospective  recipients  of 
assistance.  Eventually,  Congress  will 
vote  the  blind  an  outright  pension; 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  my  feeling 
that  this  Association  should  urge  its 
members  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  get  the  blind  pension  now. 

The  bill  drafted  by  J.  F.  Myers  for 
Senator  McNary  will  bear  every  ex' 
amination  and  I  am  sure  will  meet 
your  hearty  approval.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind:  The  safest  road  to  real 
happiness  for  the  blind  is  paved  with 
enough  dollars  to  assure  comfortable 
living  quarters  for  each  one. 
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FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  AS  APPLIED  TO 

THE  BLIND 

COLONEL  JOHN  N.  SMITH,  JR. 

Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  Fair  Labor  Standards,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Recently,  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
have  been  concerned  with  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  became  effective  October  1, 
1938.  In  the  definition  given  in  the 
Act,  it  is  stated  that  employ  includes 
"to  suffer  or  permit  to  work.'' 

The  matter  of  the  program  of  sheb 
tered  workshops  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Administrator  and, 
as  a  result,  regulations  were  issued  by 
him  granting  certain  exemptions  for 
handicapped  persons  until  considera- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  matter  by 
an  advisory  committee  which  he  in- 
tended  to  appoint  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  program 
and  procedures  in  that  regard. 

This  Committee,  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sheltered  Work- 
shops, has  been  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  sending  out  inquiries  to  the  shops 
so  that  proper  information  will  be 
available  upon  which  to  base  recom- 
mendations for  permanent  regulations 
and  procedures.  Doubtless,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  these  queries  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  shop  executives  and 
should  be  answered  as  completely  as 
possible. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  five 
members  of  sheltered  workshops,  two 
from  labor  organizations,  two  from 
management  in  industry,  one  from 
the  public,  and  one  from  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division. 

The  temporary  exemption  issued 
grants  the  exemption  to  "charitable 
organi2,ations  and  institutions  con- 
ducted not  for  profit,  but  for  the  pur- 


pose of  carrying  out  a  recognized  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  providing 
such  individuals  with  remunerative 
employment  and  other  occupational 
rehabilitation  activity  of  an  educa- 
tional or  therapeutic  nature." 

By  occupational  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivity is  meant  any  activity  of  an  edu- 
cational or  therapeutic  nature  which 
has  for  its  purpose  occupational,  vo- 
cational, industrial,  mental,  physical, 
or  social  adjustment  of  a  handicapped 
individual  and  where,  in  the  course 
of  the  rehabilitation  treatment,  the 
individual  is  permitted  to  or  suffered 
to  perform  work  in  occupational,  in- 
dustrial, or  vocational  occupations. 
Remunerative  or  sheltered  employ- 
ment is  a  type  of  occupational  re- 
habilitation activity. 

By  organization  is  meant  the  agen- 
cy exercising  independence  or  control 
over  the  occupational  rehabilitation 
activities,  such  agency  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  such  activities  where  they  are 
a  department  or  departments  of  the 
organization  or  where  they  constitute 
the  entire  program  of  the  agency. 

Organizations  or  departments  of 
an  organization  conducting  occupa- 
tional rehabilitating  activities  include 
sheltered  or  pre-industrial  workshops, 
the  Good  Will  Industries,  Houses  of 
Good  Shepherd,  Salvation  Army, 
Social  or  Industrial  Centers,  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  industrial  ac- 
tivity, industrial  homes,  community 
workshops,  craft  workshops,  curative 
workshops,  rehabilitation  clinics,  vo- 
cational or  trade  training  schools  of 
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shops,  occupational  therapy  shops, 
self-help  operations,  shut-in  societies 
or  home-bound  services  providing  in- 
structions in  marketing  of  or  working 


upon  industrial  home  work  for  the 
home  bound,  or  other  activities  of  a 
similar  nature  to  any  of  those,  how- 
ever called  or  designated. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE— A  DISCUSSION 

MacENNIS  MOORE 

Field  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Volunteer  Service,  Greater  New  York  Council  of 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 


In  considering  the  question  of 
volunteer  service,  it  would  seem  that 
the  following  points  might  form  the 
basis  for  discussion: 

1.  That  adequate  staff  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  supervision 
of  volunteers;  otherwise  the  serv- 
ice can  easily  ''get  out  of  hand." 
It  is  best  for  an  agency  not  to  use 
volunteers  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
devote  part  time  of  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  working  with  volunteers. 

2.  In  determining  what  services  vol- 
unteers may  render  on  behalf  of 
a  given  agency,  it  is  sound  for  the 
agency  to  decide  what  needs  there 
are  for  volunteer  service.  This 
subject  could  be  discussed  in  staff 
meetings,  so  that  the  staff  may 
express  what  they  feel  volunteers 
could  do  to  supplement  their 
work.  If  there  has  not  been  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  volunteer 
service,  this  may  set  them  to 
thinking.  If  the  agency  has  not 
previously  used  volunteers,  then 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  ex- 
ecutive to  consult  with  the  execu- 
tive of  an  agency  which  has  used 
volunteers.  In  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lic agency,  it  may  want  to  have 
clearance  with  public  agencies  in 
other  states  where  volunteers  may 
have  been  used. 

3.  Each  agency  should  develop  its 
own    standards     for    volunteers. 


:). 


such  as  the  training  they  need, 
the  amount  of  time  they  should 
be  prepared  to  give  on  a  regular 
basis,  etc.  The  staff  member  who 
is  in  charge  of  volunteers  should 
interview  each  prospective  volun- 
teer to  determine  what  service 
fehis  person  might  give.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  we  knew  the  needs 
of  various  agencies  for  volunteers, 
so  that  if  one  agency  could  not 
use  a  given  volunteer  she  might 
be  referred  to  another  agency. 

Volunteers  should  be  enrolled  for 
a  probationary  period  so  that, 
whether  or  not  the  services  are 
satisfactory,  further  plans  can  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  probation 
period.  This  should  be  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  clients, 
the  volunteers,  and  the  agency. 

Each  agency  might  well  have  a 
written  statement  concerning  its 
program  and  basic  principles  re- 
garding attitudes  of  volunteers 
toward  blind  people  which  could 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
volunteer  accepted  by  the  agency. 
''Do's  and  Don'ts"  are  also  sug- 
gested at  this  point. 
In  addition  to  the  service  given 
by  volunteers  to  individuals,  there 
are  also  volunteers  who  wish  to 
do  something  for  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Agencies  have  need  for 
this  type  of  service,  too.  Careful 
planning  should  be  given  to  this 
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type  of  service,  such  as  working 
for  legislation,  fund-raising,  etc. 
Perhaps  a  staff  meeting  of  an 
agency  could  be  devoted  to  this 


subject  so  as  not  to  confuse  it 
with  the  many  points  involved  in 
preparing  volunteers  for  giving 
service  to  individuals. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  A  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

PETER  J.  SALMON 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Note:  The  following  considerations  should  not  be  taken  as  all  inclusive,  but 
rather  as  a  framework  into  which  the  individual  agency  for  the  blind, 
conducting   a   sheltered   workshop,    may   fill   in   the   important    details. 


Foreword 

Useful  employment  is  recogni2;ed  as 
a  prime  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  see- 
ing.  With  respect  to  the  blind,,  em- 
ployment takes  on  an  additional  sig- 
nificance due  to  the  very  limitations 
of  blindness.  The  purpose  of  provid- 
ing regular  work  for  the  blind  goes 
far  beyond  the  monetary  considera- 
tion, which  is  an  important  part  of 
any  worth-while  regular  employment. 

To  the  blind,  employment  affords: 

1.  A  means  through  which  abili- 
ties stunned  through  blindness  may  be 
reawakened,  leading  toward  rehabili- 
tation back  to  a  more  normal  activity 
in  life. 

2.  A  means  through  which  the 
bhnd  person  may  earn  a  partial  or 
whole  livelihood. 

Those  to  be  Employed  in 
Sheltered  Workshops 

The  group  to  be  employed  in  shel- 
tered workshops  for  the  blind  should 
include: 

1.  Only  those  who  are  eligible  on 
the  basis  of  their  blindness  de- 
termined by  a  qualified  eye 
physician. 

2.  Seeing  persons  required  for 
supervisory  and  other  positions. 


3.  If  other  handicapped  persons 
are  employed,  they  should  supplement 
rather  than  perform  any  work  which 
the  blind  can  do,  even  though  the 
handicapped  person  can  do  the  work 
more  rapidly. 

Inta\e  Policy 

Blind  persons  should  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of: 

1.  Mental  and  physical  fitness  for 
training  and  employment. 

2.  Age- — between  18  and  54  years. 

Clients  of  Sheltered  Workshops 

Those  whom  sheltered  workshops 
serve  are  clients  rather  than  employ- 
ees, since  an  employee  is  usually  one 
who  performs  a  service  on  which, 
normally,  a  profit  is  made.  The  blind 
client,  on  the  other  hand,  is  provided 
with  employment  by  a  non-profit 
agency  until  such  time  as  he  is  to 
graduate  into  business  or  industry,  at 
which  time  he  would  be  an  employee 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Length  of  Service 

The  length  of  service  in  the  shop 
or  the  upper  age  limit  is  a  matter  for 
individual  determination,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  fact  that  blind 
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persons  should  not  be  kept  on  pro' 
duction  regardless  of  their  age  unless 
they  can  manufacture  up  to  a  rea' 
sonable  standard,  which  should  be 
high  enough  to  compete  with  like 
products  made  by  the  seeing. 

Training  Period 

A  training  or  apprentice  period 
should  be  established,  and  this  should 
be  made  adequate  in  so  far  as  the  in' 
dividual  agency's  funds  will  permit. 
The  sheltered  workshop  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  simply  taking  blind 
persons  into  the  shop  and  putting 
them  on  one  job  with  little  or  no 
proper  training.  During  the  training 
period  the  blind  person  should  have 
ample  opportunity  for  being  tried  out 
on  different  operations  in  order  to  dc' 
termine  which  of  these  he  does  the 
best.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  training  allowance  large  enough 
to  at  least  support  the  blind  person 
himself.  Funds  of  the  private  agency 
may  have  to  be  supplemented  by  those 
of  public  agencies  in  order  to  meet 
this  goal.  A  close  cooperation  between 
the  private  and  public  agency  is  clear' 
ly  necessary  in  this  area. 

Wage  Rates 

After  the  training  period,  the  blind 
person  should  be  placed  in  the  job  he 
can  do  the  best,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  shop  to  do  so.  A  diversity  of 
industries  in  the  shop  is  desirable  to 
this  end.  He  should  be  compensated 
adequately  for  his  service.  Where 
there  is  a  union  production  rate  avail' 
able,  the  rate  paid  to  the  blind  person 
should  at  least  equal  this  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  union  scale,  rates  paid  by 
reputable  manufacturers  of  like  pro' 
ducts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  formulating  rates  of  pay  to  the 
blind  persons.  Supplementing  actual 
earnings  of  the  blind  person  is  the  re 


sponsibility  of  the  public  agency  rath' 
er  than  the  private  agency. 

Regular  Employment 

Since  useful  employment  is  essen' 
tial  to  the  happiness  of  employable 
blind  persons,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  as  steady  employ 
ment  as  possible. 

Client  and  Agency  Relationship 

The  relationship  between  the  client 
and  the  agency  for  the  blind  should  be 
one  of  friendly,  mutual  endeavor  to- 
ward overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  success — for  the 
blind  person's  rehabilitation  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  the  success  of  the 
program  of  the  agency  on  the  other. 

Staff 

Members  of  the  staff,  whether  sec 
ing  or  blind,  should  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  experience  and 
should  be  compensated  fairly  for  their 
services. 

Working  Conditions 

The  number  of  hours  and  the  work' 

ing  conditions  in  the  shop  should  con- 

form  to  the  best  standards  prevailing 

in  the  industries  carried  on.    Special 

emphasis  and  consideration  should  be 

given  to  safety  in  the  sheltered  work' 

shop,  including: 

T.     Guarding  of  all  ha2;ardous  ma- 

chines  as  well  as  making  adc 

quate    provisions    against    con- 

tracting  occupational  diseases. 

2.  Regular  fire  drills. 

3.  Adequate  insurance  protection. 
Inspections  of  insurance  carriers  as 

well  as  representatives  of  various  gov 
ernmental  departments  should  be  wel- 
comed. Cleanliness  and  businesslike 
operation  should  be  a  keynote  of  each 
sheltered  workshop. 
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The  Product 

The  type  of  product  a  shop  should 
make  is  logically  a  matter  for  individ' 
ual  research  and  determination.  The 
reason  for  producing  the  product, 
however,  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
most  careful  consideration.  Products 
should  be  made  for  an  existing  market 
or  one  which  can  be  developed.  Spec' 
ifications  should  be  set  up  and  ad' 
hered  to  in  order  to  maintain  a  stan' 
dard  of  manufacture.  The  product 
should  be  so  priced  as  to  be  competi' 
tive  in  the  open  market.  A  policy 
against  underselling  should  be  main- 
tained   at    all    cost    by   the    sheltered 


workshop.  Method  of  marketing  the 
product  is  a  matter  for  determination 
by  each  individual  agency.  Caution 
should  be  exerted  against  manufactur- 
ing  a  large  variety  of  articles.  Usuab 
ly  it  will  be  found  that  standardi^a- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  comparatively  few 
articles  in  order  to  get  volume  will 
work  out  best. 

Blind-Made  Product 

A  blind-made  product  is  one  on 
which  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  di- 
rect labor  has  been  performed  by  the 
Hind. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

H.  D.  HICKER 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


California  admittedly  has  the  most 
liberal  program  of  aid  to  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  This  includes  not 
only  state  aid  in  the  amount  of  $50 
per  month,  with  the  privilege  of  other 
income  to  the  extent  of  $33  a  month, 
but  also  the  industrial  workshops  for 
the  blind  in  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego,  and  a  state-wide  field 
service  of  instruction  in  handicrafts 
and  other  home  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  placement  of 
blind  persons  in  California  in  private 
industry  is  not  on  a  par  with  such 
placements  in  many  of  the  other 
states.  The  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  the  liberality  of  state  pro- 
visions for  aid  and  sheltered  employ- 
ment may  not  be  the  direct,  or  per- 
haps indirect,  cause  of  the  small  ex- 
tent of  private  placements.  With  the 
opportunity  for  reasonable  mainte- 
nance and  security  made  possible 
through  public  sources,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  blind  persons  to  seek  the 
more  difficult  field  of  employment  in 


competitive  industry.  This  situation 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  blind 
population  of  the  state;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  devoted  and  ambitious  blind  .work- 
ers, there  is  little  evidence  of  any  de- 
mand for  a  more  intensive  placement 
service.  But  will  the  situation  remain 
indefinitely  acceptable  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  state,  who  carry  practically 
the  entire  burden  of  support  of  the 
blind  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  four  million  dollars? 
More  and  more  frequently  the  ques- 
tion is  being  raised:  Cannot  and 
should  not  the  blind  of  employable 
age  be  aided  toward  self-support  or 
at  least  contribution  to  their  own  sup- 
port? 

It  is  probable  that  the  division  of 
responsibility  for  state  service  for  the 
blind  among  three  different  state  de- 
partments is  a  factor  affecting  our 
placement  situation.  In  other  words, 
the  absence  of  centralized  responsibili- 
ty for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  within 
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one  agency  may  easily  permit  any 
special  function  to  become  or  remain 
inoperative  which  is  not  specifically 
delegated  to  a  particular  agency.  The 
Department  of  Institutions  is  particu' 
larly  concerned  with  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  its  workshops  and 
field  work  for  the  blind;  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  administers 
the  provisions  of  state  aid;  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides 
vocational  training  and  placement  for 
selected  cases  only;  the  State  Library 
provides  instruction  in  raised  print 
reading.  Obviously,  these  assignments 
do  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  possi' 
ble  service  for  the  blind.  The  chief 
lack  is  provision  for  an  individual  re- 
view of  each  case  to  determine  the 
type  of  aid,  including  aid  leading  to 
self-support,  which  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  each  individual  and 
of  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  State  Services  for  the 
Blind  is  planning  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, but  that  Committee  has  been  in 
existence  too  short  a  time  for  all 
phases  of  the  work  to  be  covered. 
Moreover,  the  Committee  is  not  an 
official  agency  and  can  only  suggest 
improvements  in  procedure  and  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  cooperation. 

The  statement  made  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  a 
placement  service  for  the  blind  in 
California  is  borne  out  by  the  findings 
of  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  in  1935^.  At 
that  time,  out  of  the  total  of  7,000 
blind  persons  recorded,  only  11.2  per 
cent,  or  786  persons,  indicated  that 
they  were  seeking  employment.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  of  these  are  or 
could  be  made  employable,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
follow  up  these  cases  and  provide  em- 


ployment opportunities  for  those  with 
work  capacity. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  or  352  per- 
sons, reported  that  they  were  em- 
ployed. Of  these,  36.6  per  cent  were 
in  professional  or  semi-professional 
service;  32.9  per  cent  were  in  business; 
and  30.5  per  cent  were  distributed 
among  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
operations,  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
miscellaneous  occupations.  The  large 
majority  were  self-employed.  This  re- 
flects the  experience  of  the  California 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
to  the  effect  that  the  large  majority  of 
its  successful  rehabilitants  were 
trained  for  professional  or  business 
pursuits  in  order  that  they  might  es- 
tablish themselves  in  business  rather 
than  seek  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  California  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  has  always  fol- 
lowed a  liberal  policy  in  considering 
applications  of  blind  persons  for  vo- 
cational training.  We  have  reali2;ed 
the  difficulty  under  which  the  blind 
must  work  and,  if  there  has  been  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  attaining  a 
status  of  self-support,  training  has 
been  granted.  In  numbers,  376  have 
been  accepted  for  training  since  1921; 
183  have  been  rehabilitated.  Our 
present  live  case  load  of  blind  persons 
is  82. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  em- 
ployment status  of  all  of  our  former 
rehabilitants.  We  know  that  all  of 
them  worked  successfully  for  at  least 
a  reasonable  period  at  the  occupation 
for  which  they  were  trained,  since 
that  is  one  of  the  requirements  before 
they  are  reported  as  rehabilitated.  We 
know  that  subsequently  many  of  them 
were  unable  to  continue,  particularly 
in  view  of  economic  conditions  during 


^A  Census  and  Economic  Survey   of  the   Blind  in  Caiifornia.    State  Department   of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  7,   1935. 
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the  depression,  but  we  believe  that  at 
least  half  are  still  self -supporting.  We 
are  anxious  when  the  opportunity 
permits  to  make  a  followup  study  of 
all  former  cases,  in  order  to  determine 
more  definitely  the  percentage  of  sue 
cess  in  this  phase  of  rehabilitation 
service. 

One  field  in  which  we  have  met 
unqualified  success  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  blind  persons  in  busi- 
ness as  operators  of  vending  stand 
concessions  in  Federal  buildings.  In 
California,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  the  official  licensing 
agency  for  such  concessions.  It  is 
true  that  circumstances  have  per- 
mitted establishment  of  only  14  such 
stands  to  date  in  the  state,  but  they 
have  all  been  successful  and  most  of 
them  outstandingly  so.  A  number  of 
similar  concessions  are  pending.  More- 
over, a  bill  now  in  the  state  legislature 
will,  if  enacted,  extend  the  scope  of 
vending  stand  concessions  for  the 
blind  to  state,  county,  and  municipal 
buildings.  We  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  means  of  employ- 
ment for  selected  blind  persons. 

Among  other  legislative  bills  affect- 
ing employment  of  blind  persons,  one 
has  already  been  passed  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  the  blind 
in  being  permitted  to  take  state  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  feasible  posi- 
tions. Another  bill  will  permit  the 
appointment  of  a  follow-up  worker 
for  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  undoubtedly  will  be  in  a  position 
to  refer  graduates  for  special  service 
which  may  contribute  to  their  voca- 
tional adjustment. 

Up  to  this  time,  little  has  been  done 
in  California  in  the  way  of  promoting 
employment  of  blind  persons  by  the 
state  as  switchboard  operators,  dicta- 
phone operators,  etc.  This  plan  seems 
to  have  worked  well  in  certain  other 
states,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 


reason  why  it  should  not  work  out 
equally  well  in  California. 

There  is  a  strong  trend  in  the  state 
toward  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons in  official  positions  concerned 
with  service  for  the  blind.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  now  employed  by 
county  and  city  welfare  departments 
five  blind  social  workers  who  work 
with  the  blind  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  bill  just  referred  to  for 
the  establishment  of  vending  stands 
in  state,  county,  and  municipal  build- 
ings provides  that  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  workers  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  bill  shall  be  blind. 
A  similar  provision  was  carried  in  a 
bill  relative  to  the  state  field  workers 
for  the  blind.  The  bill  providing  for 
a  follow-up  field  worker  for  the 
School  for  the  Blind  makes  mandatory 
employment  of  a  blind  person  for  the 
position.  It  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
logical  for  workers  with  the  blind  to 
be  themselves  blind  persons,  assuming 
that  they  are  otherwise  qualified  and 
are  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
respective  positions. 

Summing  up :  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  services  for  the  blind  in  California 
that  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
persons  should  be  provided  sheltered 
employment  in  publicly  operated 
workshops  for  the  blind;  that  training 
in  professional  or  semi-professional 
service,  and  provision  for  establish- 
ment in  business,  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities to  blind  persons  for  self- 
support;  employment  by  others  for 
the  most  part  should  be  limited  to 
positions  in  public  service.  However, 
we  pride  ourselves  in  California  upon 
being  open-minded,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  as  a  result  of  what  we 
may  learn  at  this  conference,  further 
effort  will  be  made  to  utili2;e  all  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  placement  of 
the  blind  in  private  industry. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR 
Business  Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


In  presenting  a  summary  of  the 
Canadian  placement  program,  it  is  my 
desire  to  briefly  outline  the  various 
operating  systems  we  experimented 
with  over  a  period  of  years,  explain' 
ing  our  failures  and  the  reasons* for 
these,  and  our  more  successful  efforts. 
I  feel  that  in  doing  so,  some  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  those  interested  in 
this  particular  branch  of  service  to 
sightless  people. 

A  little  over  eleven  years  ago  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
need  of  an  adequate  placement  pro- 
gram. At  that  time,  the  term  ''place- 
ment" was  generally  considered  as 
meaning  the  placing  of  blind  workers 
on  various  jobs,  operating  machines 
in  factories,  or  doing  other  work 
alongside  their  sighted  fellowmen.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Clunk  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Institute,  taking  charge  of  our  place- 
ment program.  Definite  results  were 
immediately  attained,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  there  existed  certain 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  em- 
ployers towards  giving  employment  to 
bhnd  workers  because  of  fear  of  in- 
creased accidents,  which,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  of  Ontario,  might  in- 
crease the  assessment  to  their  particu- 
lar group.  The  Institute  dealt  with 
this  problem  through  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  resulting 
in  the  passage  of  the  BHnd  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  in  1931. 
This  Act  was  designed  to  provide 
special  protection  for  employers  of 
blind  Vv^orkers,  and  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  general 
industrial  occupations.  Under  the 
regulations  of  the  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment would  meet  the  cost  of  any  ac- 
cident to  a  blind  worker  which  ex- 


ceeded compensation  of  $50.  During 
the  eight-year  period  in  which  this 
Act  has  been  in  operation,  there  has 
not  been  one  case  of  the  Government 
having  to  pay  compensation  on  behalf 
of  a  registered  blind  person. 

After  the  serious  financial  crisis  in 
October,  1929,  it  became  extremely 
difficult  to  find  employment  for  blind 
workers  in  general  industry,  when 
sighted  employees,  who  had  given 
many  years  of  faithful  service,  were 
being  laid  off.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation,  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  opening  of  industrial  cafeterias, 
canteens,  and  cigar  stands  in  factories, 
hospitals,  public,  and  other  buildings, 
and  the  placing  of  specially  designed 
newsstands  which  might  be  suitable 
on  carefully  selected  street  locations. 

When  placement  stands  were  first 
started,  the  principle  followed  was 
to  consider  the  cost  of  the  stock  and 
equipment  as  loaned  to  the  operator, 
to  be  repaid  from  the  profits  of  the 
stand.  When  such  loans  were  fully 
paid,  the  stock  and  equipment  was 
then  owned  by  the  operator.  The  re- 
sult of  this  system  meant  that  the  In' 
stitute,  once  the  loans  were  paid  in 
full,  had  very  limited  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  stand,  yet  was  wholly 
responsible  to  the  firms  from  whom 
concessions  had  been  granted.  Col- 
lections from  operators  were  difficult 
in  many  instances.  Any  necessary 
changes  in  operators  became  very 
complicated,  and  for  record  purposes 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
the  operator's  income. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  a  re- 
vised method  of  operating  stands  was 
started  in  April,  1933.  Under  this 
system,  which  we  termed  "The  Man- 
agement Basis,"  the  Institute  installs 
all  equipment,  and  completely  stocks 
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the  stand,  supplying  even  petty  cash 
or  any  other  funds  required  for  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  equipment, 
stock,  and  cash  remain  under  the  own' 
ership  of  the  Institute,  and  are  carried 
on  our  books  as  an  asset.  As  news- 
stands  were  being  continually  opened, 
the  cost  of  supervision,  accounting, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
worn  out  equipment,  was  becoming  a 
heavy  financial  burden,  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  that  if  our  objective 
of  finding  employment  for  as  many  as 
possible  of  our  employable  blind  was 
to  be  reached  with  Institute  funds 
available  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  each  stand  to  meet  at 
least  a  reasonable  proportion  of  these 
expenses.  To  accomplish  this  a  charge 
was  made  against  each  stand  of  II/2 
per  cent  per  month  of  the  total  value 
of  the  stock  and  equipment,  to  meet 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  equipment,  and  in  ad- 
dition a  charge  of  either  $5,  $7.50,  or 
$10  per  month,  dependent  on  the  si2;e 
and  type  of  stand,  was  made  to  apply 
on  the  cost  of  supervision  and  ac- 
counting. 

These  changes  were  a  great  im- 
provement with  the  exception  of  the 
basis  of  stand  charges.  These  were 
found  not  equitable  in  all  cases.  The 
cost  of  equipment  for  some  stands 
was  high,  with  the  result  that  charges 
were  excessive  in  comparison  with  the 
volume  of  business  possible,  although 
such  stand  locations  were  quite  justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  giving 
employment  to  a  blind  person.  In 
other  cases,  the  cost  of  equipment 
might  be  low,  with  the  result  that  the 
charges  were  too  small  in  comparison 
with  the  volume  of  business. 

In  analy2;ing  this  situation,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  stands  capable  of 
large  returns  must  necessarily  help 
support  those  with  low  returns. 
Therefore,  starting  in  November, 
1934,  charges  made  against  the  stands 
to  cover  a  proportion  of  the  servicing 


cost  were  based  on  sales  instead  of  on 
the  value  of  stock  and  equipment. 
Another  advantage  of  this  method 
was  that  many  stands  varied  in  their 
volume  of  business  during  different 
periods  of  the  year.  With  charges 
automatically  varying  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions,  they  were  at  no  time 
burdensome. 

As  indicated  by  what  has  been 
covered  up  to  this  point,  we  were 
gaining  experience  and  eliminating 
certain  weaknesses  in  our  original 
method  of  operation.  As  far  as  the 
actual  detail  of  set-up  and  operation 
was  concerned,  the  basis  arrived  at  by 
1934  was  proving  to  be  by  far  the 
most  successful.  Under  this  system, 
managers,  while  enjoying  Considerable 
independence  in  the  operation  of  their 
stands,  always  remained  directly  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Institute. 

It  has  been  our  definite  policy  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  firms 
from  whom  we  receive  concession 
rights,  to  make  certain  that  they  are 
at  all  times  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
service  being  rendered.  Any  question 
of  untidiness,  lack  of  prompt  service, 
or  anything  which  might  create  dis- 
satisfaction, must  be  given  careful  at- 
tention. If  it  should  prove  necessary 
to  make  a  change  in  stand  manage- 
ment, this  can  be  quite  easily  and 
promptly  accomplished.  While  in 
certain  cases,  changes  have  to  be 
made,  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
fault  of  the  manager.  However,  there 
should  be  no  risk  taken  of  losing  a 
concession,  as  they  are  procured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  general, 
not  for  a  certain  individual.  One 
poorly  operated  stand  may  spoil  many 
opportunities  for  other  concessions;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  well  operated  stand 
advertises  the  service  and  automatic- 
ally creates  favorable  impressions 
leading  to  new  opportunities. 

In  ordinary  business,  if  a  firm  wish- 
es to  procure  a  concession  manager, 
they  will  advertise,   and   from  many 
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applicants  will  select  someone  who  has 
the  right  personality,  and  who  has 
probably  had  considerable  experience. 
Organi2,ations  serving  blind  people 
must  select  their  managers  from  a 
limited  group  whose  primary  need  is 
employment,  but  of  whom  probably 
none  have  had  experience  in  retail 
selling,  and  many  of  whom  would 
not,  if  they  had  their  sight,  be  in  such 
business.  It  is  therefore  quite  under' 
standable  that  under  these  circum' 
stances  changes  in  managers  might 
have  to  be  occasionally  made. 

In  order  to  try  and  avoid  changes 
because  of  inexperience,  the  Institute 
set  up  in  our  own  headquarters  a 
complete  cafeteria  which  serves  the 
Institute  staff,  but  the  principal  pur' 
pose  of  it  is  for  the  training  of  pros' 
pective  stand  managers.  Not  only  is 
careful  training  given  in  buying,  staff 
management,  and  general  operation, 
but  special  attention  is  also  given  to 
the  development  of  personality,  geu' 
eral  appearance,  and  public  approach. 
After  training,  which  is  usually  about 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  manager  is 
placed  on  the  stand  which  has  been 
selected,  and  a  sighted  staff  supervisor 
works  continuously  with  him  for  a 
period  of  a  week  or  two,  gradually 
transferring  responsibility.  This  meth' 
od  takes  less  time  and  is  less  expensive 
than  having  numerous  changes  with 
possible  resulting  financial  losses 
through  poor  management.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  developing  a 
reputation  for  successful  stand  opera' 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
stands  opened  in  recent  years  have 
been  by  request. 

The  next  step  towards  successful 
stand  operation  was  to  develop  a 
method  of  supervision  and  accounting 
which  would  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
but  which  would  clearly  disclose  all 
details  covering  the  volume  of  busi' 
ness,  the  percentage  of  gross  profits, 
wages  paid  to  assistants,  general  op' 


erating  expenses,  and  the  net  income 
to  the  stand  manager. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  In' 
stitute  not  only  installs  all  equipment 
and  stock,  but  also  supplies  petty  cash 
or  any  other  funds  necessary  in  each 
stand.  All  stands  are  operated  on  a 
cash  basis.  This  is  desirable  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  operating  reports, 
and  to  avoid  charge  accounts  being 
opened  without  the  knowledge  or  ap' 
proval  of  the  Institute. 

Every  stand  is  visited  by  a  sighted 
supervisor  on  a  specified  day  each 
week,  and  from  the  records  at  the 
stand  a  weekly  report  is  prepared  by 
him.  This  report  shows  the  amount 
of  petty  cash  on  hand,  the  total  sales, 
purchases,  gross  profits,  wages  paid 
to  assistants,  general  expenses,  and  the 
amount  of  surplus  cash  on  hand.  The 
surplus  cash  on  hand  is  taken  by  the 
supervisor  and  deposited  in  a  special 
bank  account  being  credited  to  that 
particular  stand.  Managers  pay  all 
assistants  and  expenses  from  operat' 
ing  cash,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
draw  any  money  for  themselves. 
When  a  manager  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  stand,  he  is  placed  on  a  weekly 
drawing  allowance  paid  by  Institute 
check  drawn  against  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  his  stand. 

Every  four  weeks  the  Institute  Ac 
counting  Office  prepares  an  operating 
statement,  giving  the  total  sales  for 
the  period,  purchases,  gross  profits, 
wages  to  assistants,  general  expenses, 
and  the  total  of  surplus  cash  received 
from  the  stand  and  deposited.  A 
check  is  then  drawn  on  this  account 
by  the  Institute  to  meet  Institute 
charges  for  supervision,  accounting, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
equipment.  The  balance  represents 
the  manager's  net  profit  in  addition 
to  his  weekly  drawing  allowance,  for 
which  a  check  is  forwarded  to  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  statement  attached. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  has 
been   no   reference   to   inventories   in 
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the  reports  or  statements.  It  would 
obviously  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  be  expensive  to  attempt  to  take 
an  inventory  every  four  weeks.  Ex' 
perience  guides  us  in  determining  the 
amount  of  stock  necessary  for  the  sue 
cessful  operation  of  each  type  of 
stand.  The  manager  is  instructed  to 
keep  his  stock  up  to  the  original 
amount  supplied.  If  the  stock  is  dc 
pleted,  gross  profits  will  of  course 
be  larger,  but  during  the  following 
four  weeks'  period,  heavy  purchasing 
will  be  necessary,  making  the  profits 
for  that  period  smaller.  If  any  stand 
operates  at  a  loss,  such  loss  is  carried 
forward,  so  that  no  manager  may 
receive  any  profit  in  addition  to  his 
weekly  allowance,  until  the  stand  is 
operating  on  a  profitable  basis  and 
deficits  cleared.  This  system  gives  a 
good  average  record  over  a  number  of 
four-week  periods,  and  about  once  a 
year  an  inventory  is  taken.  If  there 
is  a  shortage,  it  is  charged  against  the 
manager.  If,  however,  the  stock  has 
been  increased  he  is  given  credit  for 
the  difference. 

In  addition  to  the  supervisors  re- 
ferred to,  the  Institute  employs  a 
number  of  trained  sighted  dietitians. 
These  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Management  of  our  Placement  De- 
partment for  all  food  service  in  the 
stands,  cleanhness,  general  appearance 
of  assistants,  and  changing  of  menus 
for  variety,  and  seasonal  require- 
ments. 

A  stand  manager  benefits  financial- 
ly in  three  ways.  He  receives  a  week- 
ly allowance  chargeable  against  the 
operating  returns  from  the  stand.  If 
his  management  is  successful  he  re- 
ceives also  the  net  cash  profits.  Final- 
ly, he  benefits  through  the  wholesale 
tobacco  stockroom.  The  Institute  pur- 
chases tobacco,  cigarettes,  chocolate 
bars  and  peanuts,  etc.,  at  jobbers' 
prices.  The  stand  manager  purchases 
his  requirements  from  the  central 
stockroom    at    the    usual    wholesale 


prices  C.O.D.  The  gross  profit  from 
the  stockroom  is  approximately  10  per 
cent.  After  deducting  operation  cost 
of  the  stockroom,  there  is  a  net  profit 
of  approximately  7  per  cent  for  distri- 
bution to  the  manager,  based  on  his 
purchases.  Last  year,  the  total  sales  to 
one  hundred  stands  in  Ontario  from 
the  central  stockroom  amounted  to 
$278,000.  The  dividends  to  operators, 
after  deducting  stockroom  operating 
costs,  amounted  to  $20,400. 

In  Ontario  all  stand  managers  and 
their  assistants  are  covered  by  Work- 
men's Compensation.  Public  Liabili- 
ty Insurance  is  carried  by  the  Insti- 
tute as  a  protection  against  any  claims 
which  may  arise  from  the  general  pub- 
lic patronizing  the  stands.  Stand 
managers  are  also  entitled  to  subscribe 
to  the  Institute  plan  of  Retirement 
Annuity,  which  is  on  a  contributory 
basis.  By  joining  this  annuity  plan, 
the  manager  is  assured  of  some  defi- 
nite income  on  retirement  due  to  age 
or  ill  health. 

From  the  early  experimental  stage 
our  stand  placement  program  has  ad- 
vanced to  stability,  with  the  Institute 
now  able  to  secure  satisfactory  opera- 
tion wherever  a  concession  is  granted. 
In  Ontario  one  hundred  operators  are 
members  of  a  blind  merchants  associa- 
tion with  an  executive  operating  close- 
ly with  the  Institute's  administration 
and  purchasing  departments.  The 
placement  department,  therefore,  has 
become  a  prominent  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  being  now  rated 
as  the  most  important  both  in  respect 
to  members  employed  and  the  extent 
of  cash  benefits  derived  by  blind  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  stand  managers  and  the  In- 
stitute which  is  invaluable.  Placement 
stands  in  Canada  at  present  total  236, 
consisting  of  cafeterias,  canteens,  dry 
stands  in  buildings,  and  street  stands. 
Allowance  and  profits  paid  to  the 
blind  during  the  last  year  exceeded 
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$198,600.  In  addition,  the  placement 
department  is  responsible  for  the 
placement  and  aftercare  of  blind 
workers  in  general  industry  from 
which  the  benefit  has  averaged 
$20,000  per  year. 


The  total  cost,  or  out-of-pocket  ex' 
pense,  to  render  this  service  last  year 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than 
$41,000,  or  less  than  20  cents  for 
every  dollar  benefit  to  a  blind  person. 


OUR  STAND  PROGRAM  HAS  STOPPED  IN  ITS 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  WHY 

JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

Supervisor,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 

Service  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Introduction 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  as- 
signed requires  the  painting  of  a  pic- 
ture of  conditions  across  the  nation 
which  some  persons  may  not  appreci- 
ate, or  enjoy.  However,  facts  are  the 
only  material  with  which  we  can 
work,  and  we  must  face  them  honest- 
ly, regardless  of  how  unpleasant  it 
may  be.  Perhaps  you  will  get  an  im- 
pression that  the  writer  is  pessimistic, 
and  has  lost  the  optimism  for  which  he 
is  supposed  to  be  famous.  However, 
the  elimination  of  self,  or  class  hypno- 
tism, and  a  statement  of  true  condi- 
tions, do  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss 
of  optimism.  A  contractor  erecting  a 
skyscraper  can  believe  thoroughly  in 
his  ability  and  in  the  quality  of  his 
materials,  but  he  cannot  ignore  the 
necessity  for  a  foundation  on  bedrock, 
and,  regardless  of  his  idealism,  the 
structure  would  never  survive  if 
placed  upon  quicksand,  or  in  a  bot- 
tomless swamp.  We  listen  to  many 
papers  in  conventions  which  portray 
in  idealistic  phraseology  the  few  facts 
to  which  we  can  point  with  pride. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
should  change  our  methods.  Cer- 
tainly, the  methods  used  to  date  have 
produced  very  little,  and  a  change 
cannot  make  matters  any  worse. 


Historical 

Stands  have  been  operated  by  many 
agencies  and  by  individuals  for  many 
years.  It  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  yet 
its  results  have  been  such  as  to  con- 
vince critical  observers  that  failure 
and  blind  persons  in  stands  are  almost 
synonymous.  If  all  the  stands  that 
have  been  started,  and  which  had  in 
them  the  possibilities  for  success,  were 
still  in  business  and  serving  blind  per- 
sons, the  problems  of  some  agencies 
would  be  much  reduced  today,  and 
more  cash  would  be  going  into  the 
pockets  of  blind  persons  than  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  made  one  at- 
tempt to  secure  definite  factual  ma- 
terial of  a  historical  nature  concerning 
agency  employment  services  in  this 
nation,  and  the  replies  to  the  inquiry 
are  pathetic.  Even  the  most  self- 
satisfied  administrators  admit  that 
their  records  are  inadequate,  and  that 
they  cannot  give  us  detailed  informa- 
tion. We  do  know  that  stands  have 
been  started  in  many  places,  but  the 
longevity  of  their  service  to  blind  per- 
sons is  extremely  limited.  It  is  a  re- 
sult that  leaves  us  little  about  which 
to  be  proud. 

National  Bird's  Eye  View 

There  is  no  city  or  state  program 
that     is     even     approximating     the 
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saturation  point  in  the  establishment 
of  stands.  Not  a  single  agency  has  a 
perfect  service,  or  one  that  would  pass 
inspection  on  a  high  grade  business' 
like  basis.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  become  legislatiou'minded, 
and  we  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  all 
we  need  to  do  to  cure  a  problem  is  to 
pass  some  kind  of  a  law,  and  then  the 
problem  will  automatically  solve  it' 
self.  A  few  agencies  have  established 
employment  departments  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used 
the  staff  for  about  everything  else 
except  the  production  of  jobs.  The 
employment  staff  does  everything 
from  raising  funds  to  hospital  visita' 
tion,  and  if  a  job  of  some  kind  in' 
trudes  itself  over  the  hori2,on,  a  staff 
meeting  is  called  to  agree  that  there  is 
no  one  on  the  list  who  can  take  the 
job  and  it  is  politely  rejected.  Even 
those  agencies  that  have  shown  some 
hfe  during  the  past  two  years,  para' 
lyze  their  results  with  restrictive  pro' 
cedures,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position 
as  yet  to  grow  indefinitely  and  in  pro' 
portion  to  their  needs.  Some  begin' 
nings  that  have  been  made  might  be 
interesting  to  you.  There  are  just  a 
few  bright  spots  in  this  truly  miser' 
able  picture. 

Oklahoma  has  a  $20,000  revolving 
fund  for  capitalization  of  the  stand 
program,  with  provision  for  reim' 
bursement  to  the  state  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  During  the  past  two 
years,  25  stands  have  been  established, 
and  several  more  are  in  prospect. 
Stands  are  under  fairly  good  control, 
but  the  state  has  only  one  supervisor 
for  the  program  and  that  person  is 
already  overloaded.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  much  keen  anticipation 
to  the  correction  of  the  few  remain' 
ing  defects  in  their  procedure.  A 
number  of  their  difficult  problems 
have  already  been  solved,  and  we  re' 
joice  with  them  in  the  achievement. 
Compared  with  the  possibilities,  and 
the  problem,  this  state  has  made  the 


most  outstanding  progress  in  the  na' 
tion.  The  average  income  of  $70  per 
month  is  an  outstanding  achievement 
when  we  consider  that  the  stands  are 
placed  in  small  buildings  in  small 
communities,  where  the  population  is 
mostly  that  of  a  rural  nature. 

Colorado  has  a  very  small  fund  of 
about  $500  for  the  stand  program. 
Results  achieved  with  this  amount 
during  the  past  two  years  deserve 
your  investigation,  and  they  give 
some  indication  of  the  possibilities. 
The  administration  system  is  founded 
upon  correct  principles  and  has  every 
possibility  of  going  forward. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  indicated  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  use  some  endowment  funds 
for  the  capitalization  of  stands,  and 
the  stand  program  has  made  more 
definite  progress  in  that  city  in  the 
past  year  than  ever  before.  Fulhtime 
sighted  supervision  is  now  given  II 
stands.  They  are  under  absolute  con' 
trol  by  the  agency,  and  their  experi' 
ence  has  already  proven  to  them  that 
it  pays  to  install  good  equipment  and 
to  operate  on  strictly  business  princi' 
pies.  The  contrast  between  the  results 
under  the  present  complete  control, 
and  those  results  for  many  years  dur' 
ing  which  the  individual  was  per' 
mitted  to  operate  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  provides  a  picture  in  contrast 
which  any  skeptic  should  study. 
Among  the  private  agencies  for  the 
blind,  this  organization  is  doing  the 
most  outstanding  piece  of  work. 

New  Jersey  started  to  do  a  job  and 
has  been  stopped  by  the  very  blind 
persons  who  need  and  demand  jobs. 
A  special  capitalization  fund  was  pro' 
vided  by  the  Welfare  Department  for 
the  stand  program,  and  at  least  15 
more  persons  would  have  been  em' 
ployed  by  this  time  if  the  short'sighted 
blind  persons  of  the  state  had  co' 
operated.  We  are  still  hopeful  about 
the  future  in  New  Jersey. 
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New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots,  and,  while  its  resuhs  are 
not  large  in  number,  the  principles 
now  in  effect  will  permit  growth  in 
ratio  to  the  possibilities  and  the  needs. 
The  subsidy  on  the  workshop  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  service  for  the 
blind  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
very  fine  piece  of  work. 

Kansas — A  sighted  friend  under- 
took to  lobby  for  legislation  in  this 
state,  and  his  results  are  astounding. 
$75,000  has  been  earmarked  for  gen- 
eral work  for  the  bUnd,  and  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  for  di- 
rect aid.  There  are  no  restrictions, 
and  if  politics  are  eliminated  from  the 
administration,  and  a  competent  staff 
can  be  employed,  the  results  in  this 
state  will  come  close  to  the  desired 
objective. 

District  of  Columbia — Starting 
without  funds  from  any  source,  ap- 
propriation, or  donation,  the  agency 
in  this  area  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  stand  program  January  1,  1938. 
It  inherited  eight  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  poorly  operated  and 
equipped  stands  to  be  found  in  the 
nation.  In  a  year  and  a  half  the  agen- 
cy has  borrowed  over  $12,000  to  cap- 
italize 15  stands.  The  monthly  retail 
sales  over  the  counters  of  these  stands 
is  very  close  to  $15,000.  The  original 
capital  loan,  plus  interest,  also  all  the 
cost  of  repairs,  supervision,  etc.,  are 
being  paid  by  the  stands  on  a  strictly 
business  basis.  Four  of  the  original 
stands  are  still  operating  as  before, 
and  are  not  under  control.  However, 
two  of  them  will  be  brought  into  line 
in  the  very  near  future.  Loans  from 
the  bank  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  complete  ownership  control 
by  the  agency.  Even  though  many  of 
the  stands  are  located  in  small  build- 
ings, the  monthly  net  income  to  the 
operators  is  from  $125  to  $375.  This 
is  the  first  example  in  the  nation  of  a 
program  of  this  kind  operating  on 
strict  business  principles,  and  without 


subsidy  from  any  source.  Its  results 
are  not  magic,  and  can  be  duplicated 
in  principle,  and  proportionately,  in 
every  city  and  state  in  the  nation. 

The  chief  excuse  for  lack  of  activity 
is  lack  of  funds.  Unwarranted  and 
unjustifiable  expenditures  continue  to 
be  made,  and  the  stand  program  is 
penalized  and  stifled. 

Current  Philosophy  and  its 

Weakness 

In  considering  stands,  most  persons 
erroneously  think  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing blind  persons  in  business,  and 
that  a  blind  person  has  a  right  to  op- 
erate the  stand  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to 
do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  If  failure  re- 
sults, it  is  attributed  to  one  or  a  dozen 
uncontrollable  problems,  none  of 
them  the  fault  of  either  the  agency  or 
the  operator.  Success  is  always  credit- 
ed to  either  the  ability  of  the  operator 
or  the  agency,  or  both.  Both  the  blind 
and  sighted  public  are  misled;  more 
failures  than  successes  are  achieved, 
and  confidence  is  lost  in  all  directions. 
In  this  plan  of  establishing  blind  per- 
sons in  business,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
individual  will  have  more  interest  in 
his  affairs  if  he  owns  his  own  equip- 
ment and  stock,  and  that  any  kind  of 
equipment  is  good  enough,  so  long  as 
the  building  owners  will  tolerate  it. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  it 
has  been  assumed  that  blindness  auto- 
matically endows  the  average  individ- 
ual with  business  ability,  unimpeach- 
able ethics,  honesty,  and  all  the  good 
qualities  that  are  required  for  success 
in  life.  Persons  who  have  been  unable 
to  earn  a  living  under  normal  condi- 
tions are  supposed,  after  blindness,  to 
be  capable  of  success  and  are  entrust- 
ed not  only  with  their  own  welfare, 
but  also  with  the  welfare  of  all  other 
blind  persons  in  the  nation.  We  all 
agree  that  blind  persons  have  a  right 
to  succeed,  but  we  must  also  realize 
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that  they  have  no  right  to  fail,  be' 
cause  failure  affects  the  lives  of  too 
many  innocent  persons.  Individual 
ownership  of  stands  has  always  made 
the  person  intolerant  of  discipline,  has 
encouraged  dissipation  of  opportuu' 
ity,  permits  dodging  of  true  respon' 
sibility  for  results.  It  has  never  sue 
ceeded,  and,  so  long  as  human  beings 
use  emotion  instead  of  reason  in  their 
thinking,  it  will  never  succeed. 

Instead  of  this  philosophy,  we  must 
remember  that  the  establishment  of 
stands  is  a  means  of  providing  em' 
ployment  to  persons  with  business 
ability  in  the  same  manner  as  we  pro' 
vide  employment  in  shops  for  indi' 
viduals  with  mechanical  talent.  In' 
stead  of  establishing  a  blind  person  in 
business,  we  are  simply  providing  a 
suitable  outlet  for  energies  of  the 
business  type.  The  responsibility  of 
the  agency  is  equally  as  great  for  the 
results  in  the  stand  program  as  it  is 
for  the  results  in  any  other  field  of 
activity. 

Objectives 

What  is  the  objective  of  workers 
for  the  blind?  Is  it  to  prove  to  the 
public  that  blindness  and  helplessness 
in  all  their  phases  are  synonymous? 
Or  is  it  our  purpose  to  prove  that  it 
is  only  a  handicap  that  can  be  sur' 
mounted  by  intelligent  cooperation  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  condi' 
tion  requires  of  all  mankind?  Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  most  agen' 
cies  proceed,  one  would  think  the  en' 
tire  objective  is  to  further  convince 
the  public  of  our  inadequacies.  Sheh 
tered  shops  have  become  yawning 
chasms  into  which  all  available  funds 
are  poured  as  subsidies,  and  the  public 
is  informed  on  all  occasions  that  em' 
ployment  of  the  blind  is  a  very  ex' 
pensive  community  luxury.  Yet  we 
dare  to  ask  industry  to  open  its  doors 
to  our  workers,  and  thus  take  on  ap' 
parently  expensive  employees.  When 
stands   were   first   made   available   in 


Federal  buildings,  workers  for  the 
blind  hailed  it  as  an  answer  to  a 
prayer.  At  last  here  was  an  oppor' 
tunity  to  show  the  world  that  blind 
persons  could  operate  stands  properly 
and  successfully.  And  yet,  we  find 
that  these  same  workers  insist  on  in' 
stalling  and  operating  these  stands  in 
a  most  disreputable  manner.  They 
demonstrate  all  the  evils  that  the  pub' 
lie  ascribes  to  blind  persons  and  they 
have  closed  many  doors  that  would 
have  been  opened.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  ceased  to  do  work  for  the 
blind  in  a  blind  manner.  We  must 
face  facts,  eliminate  the  self'hypno' 
tism  that  burdens  so  many  of  us,  rec 
ogni2,e  our  true  objectives,  and  work 
intelligently  toward  their  achieve 
ment. 

One  state  agency  spends  $15,000 
per  year  on  a  home  industry  service 
and  puts  about  the  same  amount  into 
the  pockets  of  over  400  bHnd  persons 
in  a  year,  and  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  programs  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation.  A  so-called  industrial  home, 
serving  50  persons,  few  of  whom 
work  at  anything,  is  capitali2;ed  in 
buildings  and  land  to  the  amount  of 
about  $4,000  per  person,  spends  over 
$500  a  year  per  person  in  maintc 
nance,  and  has  nothing  left  for  the 
other  1,500  individuals  in  the  state 
who  require  attention.  A  private 
agency  in  one  of  our  largest  cities 
spends  $100,000  per  year  in  a  glori' 
fied  almshouse  workshop  serving  less 
than  100  persons,  and  has  nothing  left 
for  1,500  or  2,000  persons  in  the  same 
area.  In  another  one  of  our  principal 
cities,  where  the  pubUc  points  with 
pride  to  the  monument  to  the  god  of 
segregation,  we  find  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  being  spent  per  year 
on  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
blind  group.  In  another  one  of  our 
ancient  cities  where  much  pride  is 
maintained  upon  a  basis  of  ancestry, 
it  requires  $28,000  per  year  to  pre 
vide  so'called  services  to  2  per  cent  of 
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the  blind  group,  and  to  put  an  average 
of  less  than  $200  per  year  into  their 
pay  checks.  One  worker  in  this  shop 
complained  to  the  director  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  come  to  work  be- 
cause he  did  not  receive  enough  to 
pay  his  car  fare.  The  reply  is  historic. 
It  was:  ''What  are  you  complaining 
about?   You're  working,  aren't  you?" 

You  may  have  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  comments  that  the  writer  is 
opposed  to  sheltered  shops,  and,  in 
fact,  he  has  received  some  criticism  on 
his  attitude  in  this  direction.  Please 
let  it  be  understood  definitely  that  we 
believe  in  sheltered  shops.  We  have 
required  them  in  the  past,  and  we  will 
continue  to  require  them  so  long  as 
blind  persons  form  a  cross  section  of 
the  population.  However,  sheltered 
shops,  and  all  other  business  enter- 
prises,  should  be  self-supporting  in  so 
far  as  their  operating  costs  are  con- 
cerned. If,  after  capitali2;ation,  these 
shops  are  self-supporting,  funds  re- 
ceived from  various  sources  each  year 
could  then  be  used  for  constructive 
work  for  that  much  larger  group  who 
could  never  be  served,  or  should  not 
be  served,  by  the  sheltered  shops. 
However,  when  the  sheltered  shop 
becomes  a  subsidi2,ed  enterprise,  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  glorified  alms- 
house, and  when  it  absorbs  all  the 
funds  which  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  group,  it  becomes 
a  leach  on  the  body  of  the  social  agen- 
cy, and  it  should  be  eliminated. 

We  talk  much  about  giving  our 
citi2,ens  a  square  deal,  and  we  magni- 
fy our  small  achievements  in  order  to 
obscure  any  view  of  our  much  larger 
failures.  Instead  of  so  much  talk 
about  square  dealing  and  fair  play, 
we  should  do  a  little  more  performing, 
and  the  results  will  talk  for  them- 
selves. 

Results 

What  do  these  problems  have  to  do 
with  the  stand  program?   The  answer 


should  be  obvious.  Instead  of  having 
public  funds  available  to  capitalize 
good  looking  stands,  and  thus  to  build 
positive  public  confidence  and  normal 
incomes,  our  workers  are  attempting 
to  start  or  to  carry  this  service  on  a 
shoestring.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
business  administration  in  our  agen' 
cies,  and  the  parasitical  philosophy  we 
have  encouraged  in  the  vocal  group  of 
blind  persons,  we  cannot  proceed 
along  business  principles  and,  since 
we  do  not  have  more  money  for  sub- 
sidies, we  are  stymied  in  our  efforts. 
Disreputable  stands  and  administra- 
tion are  excused  because  of  blindness 
on  the  part  of  both  the  person  and  the 
agency. 

Staff  Needs 

To  achieve  our  objectives,  the  agen- 
cies must  improve  both  the  quality 
and  the  number  of  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  employment  work.  There 
has  been  too  much  staff  material 
taken  into  the  office  because  of  ex- 
pediency rather  than  ability.  The  em- 
ployment staff  should  be  made  up  of 
both  groups  of  persons  in  so  far  as 
vision  is  concerned.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  sales  of  promotional 
service  in  which  the  right  type  of 
blind  person  can  make  a  maximum 
contribution.  The  blind  placement 
agent  is  a  continuous  demonstration 
to  his  customers  as  to  the  qualities  he 
is  trying  to  sell.  If  he  is  a  good  sample, 
the  public  will  purchase  blind  labor 
and  talent  in  direct  ratio  to  the  sam- 
ple delivered  by  the  placement  agent 
in  his  own  performance.  Sighted  staff 
workers  are  necessary  for  continuous 
supervision  of  jobs  and  individuals 
after  placement. 

Continuous,  competent  supervision 
is  the  best  and  only  real  insurance 
against  failure,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
to  hold  jobs  and  preserve  them  for 
the  use  of  successive  blind  persons.  If 
our  efforts  to  produce  employment 
serve  only  the  first  incumbent,  then 
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we  have  failed,  and  we  should  admit 
that  we  are  not  serving  the  blind  but 
are  instead  assisting  in  their  continued 
helplessness.  Every  employment  serv 
ice  should  be  adequately  financed  for 
the  capital  necessary  to  properly  es- 
tablish stands  and  services.  After  es- 
tablishment, however,  the  business 
"part  of  an  employment  service  should 
be  self-supporting  and  should  not  re- 
quire further  subsidy.  Employment 
services  for  manual  workers  whose 
only  income  is  wages  should  be  sub- 
sidized in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
services  are  provided  for  the  sighted. 
No  person  should  be  continued  on  the 
staff  of  the  placement  department  as 
a  promotional  agent  unless  he  devel- 
ops an  annual  pay  roll  to  the  blind  of 
at  least  $6,000  per  year.  Salaries  for 
staff  workers  should  be  much  im- 
proved. If  we  expect  to  have  person- 
nel that  is  capable  and  that  possess 
real  qualifications,  it  is  right  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  and  value.  Far  too  many  staff 
members  receive  less  in  their  salary 
checks  than  many  of  their  clients  re- 
ceive through  their  services.  There  is 
much  good  staff  material  in  this 
country,  but  we  will  never  develop  it 
so  long  as  we  expect  people  to  work 
for  car  fare  and  lunch  money.  Agen- 
cies and  the  public  are  liberal  in  pour- 
ing cash  into  other  activities  and  serv- 
ices that  are  spectacular,  and  that  pro- 
duce very  little  for  either  the  individ- 
ual or  the  group.  Why  not  use  some 
of  these  funds  for  practical  services, 
for  a  change? 

Face  Facts  and  Responsibility 

There  is  plenty  of  money  being 
spent  on  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
nation  to  produce  the  best  results  to 
be  found  anywhere,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  cash  is  wasted.  We  have  steadily 
refused  to  face  the  real  facts  as  to  our 
results.  For  example,  an  agency  in  a 
city  receives  $12,000  to  $15,000  per 


year  from  its  Community  Chest,  and 
spends  it  all  on  about  30  persons  in 
the  sheltered  subsidi2;ed  shop.  Nothing 
is  done  for  nearly  1,000  others  in 
the  same  area,  and  the  justification 
for  this  lack  of  service  is:  "No  Funds 
— we  need  it  all  for  present  activi- 
ties.'' Another  city  agency  spends 
$25,000  a  year  on  38  persons  in  a 
shop,  and  the  total  pay  roll  to  the 
group  is  only  $8,000  per  year.  We 
call  ourselves  social  workers,  and  then 
forget  the  second  word  and  make  our 
programs  more  social  and  less  work. 

What  is  the  Cause  and  Cure? 

The  facts  which  have  been  enum- 
erated in  what  may  seem  to  you  a 
dreary  description  are  caused  almost 
entirely  by  organi2,ations  that  are  run 
for  the  administrators,  and  not  for  the 
blind.  Individuals  secure  control  of 
an  agency,  insulate  themselves  against 
new  ideas  and  honest  opinions  by  de- 
manding echoes  of  their  own  opinions, 
and  by  requiring  a  constant  diet  of 
verbal  sugar.  Justification  of  exist- 
ence is  based  upon  the  glorification  of 
their  own  vanity,  and  the  exploitation 
of  a  few  individuals  who  submit  to  it. 
The  public  is  ignorant  of  the  total 
problem.  Contributors  of  funds  from 
both  public  and  private  sources  see 
only  a  few  blind  persons,  and  assume 
that  they  make  up  the  total  group  to 
be  served.  The  same  public  wants  to 
believe  that  their  funds  are  properly 
and  efficiently  expended.  They  expect 
nothing  from  the  blind  as  individuals, 
because  the  agency  workers  have  done 
a  thorough  job  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Any 
small  performance  is  therefore  hailed 
and  described  in  superlative  adjec- 
tives, including  such  inane  words  as 
''marvelous,"  "wonderful,"  "superb," 
"remarkable,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a 
definite  refusal  to  measure  the  results 
on  a  strictly  comparative  basis  with 
that  of  normal  people. 
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If  we  are  to  achieve  results,  we 
must  turn  the  spothght  on  the  job  that 
is  yet  to  be  done,  and  we  must  forget 
our  achievements  and  place  them  in 
the  shadow  rather  than  in  the  spot' 
light.  It  is  very  well  to  point  with 
pride  to  a  sheltered  shop  that  employs 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  persons,  and 
produces  a  variety  of  items,  but  if  the 
per  capita  cost  of  operating  this  shop 
is  in  excess  of  the  amounts  distributed 
in  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  if 
the  expense  of  the  shop  requires  all  the 
money  available  to  the  general  group, 
then  we  should  be  ashamed,  and  not 
proud,  of  the  result.  If,  however, 
a  sheltered  shop  is  self'supporting 
on  a  true  business  basis,  and  we 
can  use  the  pubHc  funds  for  continu' 


ously  expanding  services  to  all  the 
present  and  future  blind  in  the  area, 
and  if  each  year  we  rehabilitate  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  group  on 
the  register,  only  then  can  we  begin  to 
assume  that  we  are  touching  the  prob- 
lem. We  must  remove  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  philosophy  that  blindness 
and  financial  support,  segregation, 
pure  occupational  therapy,  and  vari- 
ous other  factors,  are  synonymous. 
The  public  will  cooperate  if  we  give 
them  intelligent  reasons  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Read  by  H.   D.   Hicker,   Chief 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Sacramento,  Calif. 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATING A  STAND  PROGRAM,  AND  THE 
KIND  OF  PERSONNEL  THAT  SHOULD  BE  ON  A 
PLACEMENT  STAFF  FOR  A  STATE-WIDE 
SERVICE 

J.  DERREL  SMITH 
Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  it  is 
apparent  that  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct points  must  be  considered:  the 
personnel  problems  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  the  stand  program, 
and  the  kind  of  personnel  that  should 
be  employed  on  a  placement  staff  for 
a  state-wide  service.  Further  study 
reveals  that  the  second  problem  is 
much  greater  than  the  first.  If  the 
proper  personnel  is  employed,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  personnel  could 
solve  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  a  stand  program.  It 
might  also  be  stated  that  each  place- 
ment presents  its  own  individual 
problems. 

In  presenting  a  few  of  the  person- 
nel problems  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of   a   stand   program,   I 


shall  assume  that  we  are  discussing 
personnel  problems  with  reference  to 
the  persons  employed  as  operators 
under  the  supervision  of  a  state  agen- 
cy. My  experience  has  been  that  more 
frequently  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  lo- 
cation for  the  person  to  be  employed 
rather  than  securing  the  location  and 
selecting  the  operator.  However,  this 
condition  will  probably  exist  only 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  stand  program  in  any  state, 
and  to  be  on  a  sound  basis  it  is  better 
to  obtain  the  locations  then  worry 
about  finding  operators. 

When  selecting  an  operator,  it  is 
wiser  to  choose  an  individual  residing 
in  the  city  or  immediate  vicinity 
where    the    stand    is    to    be    located; 
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however,  this  may  or  may  not  have  its 
advantages.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  blind  person  in 
the  vicinity  who  could  meet  the  other 
requirements  expected  of  an  operator. 
When  application  is  made  by  a  quali- 
fied person  living  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  stand  is  to  be  installed,  he 
can  gain  much  publicity  from  and  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  This  point 
should  not  be  stressed  too  emphatic- 
ally, as  in  Oklahoma  blind  persons 
have  been  placed  in  stands  located  in 
cities  wherein  they  have  no  friends  or 
acquaintances,  and  to  the  present  date 
not  one  of  these  placements  has  given 
us  any  concern.  Frequently,  the  local 
postmasters,  county  commissioners,  or 
custodians  of  the  buildings  where  the 
stands  are  to  be  located,  insist  on  a 
local  person  as  operator.  When  the 
state  agency  has  no  funds  from  which 
to  purchase  fixtures  and  equipment 
and  must  rely  on  outside  help  for  fi- 
nancial assistance,  ofttimes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  engage  the  sponsorship  of 
civic  clubs  or  other  interested  socie- 
ties. This  plan  of  operation  is  not 
comparable  to  a  plan  whereby  the 
agency  can  function  independently. 

Occasionally,  the  individual  who  is 
selected  as  an  operator  has  outside  in- 
terests. I  am  reasonably  certain  that 
there  are  those  who  will  disagree 
when  I  say  that  such  outside  interests 
should  be  encouraged.  May  I  add, 
however,  that  this  statement  is  made 
with  reference  to  conditions  existing 
in  Oklahoma  or  states  where  the  cities 
are  small,  and  locations  must  be  de- 
veloped before  they  become  really 
worth  while.  Outside  interests  should 
at  no  time  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  the  operation  of  the 
stand,  but  to  augment  the  income 
from  a  stand  with  profits  from  other 
activities  indeed  is  beneficial  to  an 
operator.  Such  activities  should  grad- 
ually be  discontinued  as  the  business 
of  the  stand  is  developed.    It  is  pos- 


sible that  such  activities  may  lead  to 
placements  in  various  businesses.  Al- 
though our  primary  interest  is  in  the 
vending  stand  program,  it  behooves 
any  placement  agent  to  be  constantly 
alert  to  prospective  placements  in  any 
field. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  op- 
erators having  political  influence  or 
who  may  be  close  friends  with  the 
postmasters  or  those  in  charge  of  the 
buildings  is  of  grave  importance.  It  is 
to  this  source  that  most  of  the  viola- 
tion of  both  Federal  and  state  regu- 
lations can  be  traced.  Postmasters 
may,  in  their  enthusiasm  and  honest 
desire  to  help  an  operator,  entirely 
disregard  all  regulations,  and  without 
authority  install  ice  cream  cabinets, 
popcorn  and  soft  drink  vending  ma- 
chines. Needless  to  say,  when  such  a 
violation  occurs,  it  must  immediately 
be  corrected.  In  some  instances,  this 
correction  requires  all  of  the  tact  and 
diplomacy  which  can  be  mustered  by 
a  placement  agent.  Such  violations 
not  only  detract  from  the  program  in 
a  state,  but  materially  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vending  stands  through- 
out the  country.  Constant  supervision 
and  contact  with  the  operator  are 
necessary  in  order  that  these  violations 
will  not  occur. 

Invariably,  the  placement  agent  will 
be  advised  and  solicited  by  politicians 
both  large  and  small  to  place  this  or 
that  person  in  a  stand.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  the  designated  agency 
is  a  state  department.  A  clever  place- 
ment agent  can  direct  this  pressure  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  aid  his  program, 
but  this  is  a  ticklish  business. 

Often,  persons  who  are  well  quali- 
fied and  will  be  selected  as  operators 
are  in  the  poorest  financial  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  they  lack  suffi- 
cient money  to  provide  themselves 
with  transportation  to  the  stand, 
much  less  secure  the  proper  clothing 
and  other  ordinary  necessities  of  life. 
This    problem    may    be    solved    by 
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arranging  a  small  loan  for  the  operat- 
or from  the  state  association  for  the 
blind,  the  Lions  Clubs,  or  other  or- 
ganizations. If  such  a  loan  is  made, 
the  placement  agent  must  see  that  the 
money  is  promptly  repaid  by  the  op- 
erator. This  condition  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  training  which 
usually  is  essential  when  a  blind  per- 
son is  placed  in  charge  of  a  stand. 
Training  may  be  given  either  at  a 
central  training  point  or  in  the  stand 
location.  Undoubtedly,  training  in 
the  stand  is  by  far  the  most  economic- 
al and  has  many  advantages  which 
cannot  be  had  by  the  other  method. 
In  Oklahoma  this  training  is  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Vocational  and 
Rehabilitation  Department,  and  it  is 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Super- 
visor of  this  Department  and  his  as- 
sistants that  we  have  been  successful 
in  building  a  stand  program  which  is 
sound  socially  and  financially. 

Every  stand  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind  has  shown  a  decided  im- 
provement during  the  second  year's 
operation  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  first.  At  least  one  year's  opera- 
tion is  necessary  before  the  potential- 
ities of  any  stand  can  be  determined. 
This  thought  should  be  impressed  up- 
on each  new  operator  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  discouraged  at  the 
outset  and  to  have  before  him  the 
prospects  of  a  more  lucrative  and 
worth-while  stand.  When  an  operator 
becomes  discouraged  or  despondent 
and  this  condition  cannot  be  correct- 
ed, he  should  immediately  be  re- 
placed. 

As  the  stand  program  progresses, 
the  placement  agent  will  encounter 
the  problem  of  the  operator  whose 
income  is  attractive.  Any  operator 
whose  net  income  ranges  upward 
from  $100  per  month  may  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  worry  to  a  placement 
agent,  or  he  may  become  his  pride 
and  joy.    It  is  wise  to  consult  with 


the  operators  concerning  the  proper 
handling  of  their  incomes.  Those 
with  exceptionally  high  incomes 
should  be  encouraged  to  save  their 
money  in  order  that  they  might  some 
day  establish  a  private  business,  or 
use  it  to  some  other  good  advantage. 
Some  operators  whose  incomes  are 
small  become  envious  of  those  who 
are  more  fortunate;  but  this  can  be 
turned  into  clean  competition  by 
conducting  contests  among  the  oper- 
ators based  upon  a  comparative  per- 
formance. 

Another  personnel  problem  which 
arises  in  the  operation  of  stands  is 
that  of  sighted  help.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  second  person  in  the 
operation  of  a  stand,  that  employee 
should  have  vision.  This  may  bring 
criticism  from  both  the  sighted  friends 
of  the  program  and  from  the  blind 
people  throughout  the  state,  but  it  is 
absolutely  impractical  to  employ  more 
than  one  blind  person  in  a  stand  un- 
less that  stand  is  open  a  great  num- 
ber of  hours  during  the  day;  then 
two  or  more  blind  persons  can  be 
used  on  different  shifts.  The  sighted 
employee  must,  above  all  things,  be 
honest,  as  it  is  quite  easy  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  an  operator's  handi- 
cap. At  no  time  should  the  operator 
relinquish  control  of  the  stand  or 
permit  the  sighted  help  to  direct  its 
operation. 

In  discussing  the  kind  of  personnel 
which  should  be  on  a  placement  staff 
for  a  state-wide  service,  I  shall  assume 
that  the  word  "'kind"  means  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  employed,  the 
working  arrangement  between  them, 
and  the  qualifications  required  of  such 
employees. 

There  should  be  a  placement  agent 
or  an  assistant  placement  agent  for 
each  1,000  blind  persons  on  the  rolls 
of  the  state  agency.  All  placement 
work  should  be  in  charge  of  one  per- 
son, and  he  should  have  as  many  as- 
sistants   as    necessary    to    make    this 
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proportion.  The  placement  agent  must 
of  necessity  have  vision,  but  it  would 
be  possible  for  one  or  more  of  his 
assistants  to  be  blind  or  partially 
sighted.  Sight  is  needed  for  inspection 
and  to  maintain  the  proper  displays, 
cleanliness,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  stand.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  agent  is  overloaded  with  place- 
ments or  the  number  of  stands  to  be 
supervised.  One  person,  should  not 
be  required  to  supervise  over  25  vend' 
ing  stands.  It  is  more  important  that 
the  locations  which  we  now  have  be 
properly  operated,  than  it  is  to  install 
new  ones.  Furthermore,  stands  which 
are  not  supervised  and  visited  regU' 
larly  may  become  untidy,  and  more 
than  likely  a  decline  in  their  volume 
of  sales  will  result. 

In  the  selection  of  a  personnel  for  a 
placement  staff,  there  are  three  fac 
tors  of  major  importance,  namely: 
education,  business  experience,  and 
the  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  this 
type  of  work. 

The  person  to  be  selected  as  place- 
ment agent  should  have  completed 
four  years  of  higher  education.  He 
will  be  required  to  make  contacts  with 
college  presidents,  postmasters,  county 
officials,  and  many  of  the  state  rep- 
resentatives, also  to  appear  before 
various  organi2,ations  interested  in  the 
work.  He  should  be  qualified  to  con- 
verse intelligently  with  the  most  dig- 
nified officials,  as  well  as  to  talk  with 
the  uneducated  day  laborer  whom  it 
might  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ. 

The  proper  business  experience  is 
more  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
placement  agent  than  any  other  one 
factor.  The  program  of  work  for  the 
blind  cannot  be  a  success  until  it  is 


placed  on  a  firm  business  basis.  The 
placement  agent  must  know  how  to 
build  a  wall  case  around  a  pilaster  and 
to  chisel  the  supplier  out  of  rock  bot- 
tom prices.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  gross 
sales,  gross  profit,  net  profit,  percent- 
age of  profit,  and  net  income.  Per- 
centage of  gross  profit  should  be 
figured  on  each  stand  monthly,  and 
the  placement  agent  should  so  instruct 
his  operators  in  order  that  they  may 
compute  their  own  figures  and  pre- 
vent him  from  having  to  do  this. 
Periodical  checkups,  too,  are  impor- 
tant. 

Without  exception,  a  placement 
agent  must  be  willing  to  work  where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  occasion  de- 
mands. One  of  the  first  papers  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  read  contained 
the  statement  that  ''the  life  of  a  place- 
ment agent  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.'' 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is 
true. 

The  third  major  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  employment  of  the  per- 
sonnel is  the  ability  of  such  employees 
to  adapt  themselves  to  this  type  of 
work.  One  might  have  all  other  quali- 
fications, but  if  he  lacked  this  ability 
he  would  be  wholly  unfit  and  his 
work  would  surely  be  a  failure.  A 
placement  agent's  work  requires  the 
"wisdom  of  a  Solomon,"  the  "courage 
of  a  Daniel,"  and  the  "patience  of  a 
Job."  For  one  who  has  his  heart  and 
soul  in  the  work  and  the  ambition  to 
succeed,  there  are  positions  available 
which  are  interesting  and  remunera- 
tive. A  placement  agent  can  accept 
the  fruits  of  his  work  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  been  of  service  to 
others  and  that  he  has  followed  the 
mandates  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 
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THE  HOME  TEACHER'S  APPROACH  TO,  AND  THE 
PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF,  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

MISS  IRENE  E.  JONES 
Home  Teacher,  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


In  her  book  A  Peculiar  Treasure, 
Edna  Ferber  says  that  people  respond 
to  adversity  in  three  emotional  ways. 
There  are  those  who  weep  and  grieve 
their  lives  away.  With  a  little  greater 
emotional  strength,  they  accept  in 
stoical  silence,  and  seem  to  think  that 
their  strength  of  will  is  strength  of 
purpose  and  character.  Those  with 
greatest  emotional  stability  naturally 
turn  to  work  and,  by  creating  new 
and  external  interests,  build  for  them- 
selves a  new  world  in  which  they 
function  comfortably  and  effectively 
in  the  face  of  their  difficulty.  This  is 
a  thought  for  the  home  teacher  of  the 
adult  blind:  While  the  student  is 
weeping,  he  is  in  no  condition  to  im- 
prove  his  state  or  acquire  knowledge; 
while  he  is  silent,  he  is  impregnable 
like  a  stony,  forbidding  fortress;  but 
when  he  can  work,  he  will  learn  and 
out  of  the  shattered  pieces  of  his  life 
design  a  new  personality  and  another 
pattern  of  existence. 

In  the  beginning,  the  teacher  fre- 
quently finds  her  student  in  a  tearful 
mood.  He  is  face  to  face  with  one 
terrible,  devastating  fact — his  blind- 
ness. Not  only  his  own  experience, 
but  his  race  inheritance,  tells  him  that 
he  has  encountered  the  great  catastro- 
phe. A  major  part  of  him  has  died, 
and  he  cannot  think  of  carrying  on  a 
full  existence  with  a  fraction  of  his 
being.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  weeps. 
One  of  my  students,  a  prominent  and 
successful  business  man,  said  a  few 
weeks  ago:  "God  should  have  taken 
me  when  He  took  my  sight.''  To  him 
it  was  just  a  little  step  farther  from 
blindness  to  the  grave.  When  he  met 
other  blind  people,  he  questioned 
them  about  their  ''affliction"  and  how 


they  were  being  treated  for  it.  He 
was  not  interested  in  what  they  were 
doing  with  their  lives.  This  man  had 
to  have  his  tears  dried  before  he  could 
build  for  the  future. 

The  second  type,  the  Spartan,  the 
rugged  Indian,  is  another  problem.  If 
he  is  silent,  he  may  be  suffering  or  he 
may  be  just  insensate.  His  reserve 
may  be  the  silence  of  a  philosopher  or 
the  apathy  of  a  wooden  Indian.  In 
either  case,  there  is  no  progress  until 
he  can  be  beaten  down,  until  the 
citadel  of  inscrutibility  has  been  as- 
saulted, and  he  has  surrendered.  It  is 
better  even  that  he  should  weep  a 
little  than  that  he  should  remain  for- 
ever a  marble  statue  or  a  clay  image. 
Until  he  has  shown  some  human  emo- 
tion, he  cannot  be  approached  with 
human  ambitions. 

The  third  is  the  productive,  pro- 
gressive, stimulating  type.  WTien  the 
lachrymose  man  and  the  sphinx  both 
become  plastic  in  the  hands  of  a  teach- 
er, there  is  hope,  and  only  then.  Up 
to  that  point,  the  approach  must  be 
for  the  sake  of  fundamental  work,  to 
clear  away  for  the  later  building.  A 
teacher  must  analy2;e  the  situation  and 
judge  how  far  back  she  must  begin  by 
way  of  preparation  for  instruction  to 
come.  She  may  find  her  pupil  recep- 
tive, all  ready  to  begin  serious  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  may  discover 
that  he  is  deep  down  in  melancholy 
or  that  he  is  fixed  fast  in  his  own  in- 
tro\'ersions.  Her  approach  must  vary 
in  these  three  respects  as  much  as  it 
must  vary  for  individual  differences 
of  intelligence,  culture,  social  status, 
family  background,  age,  degree  and 
duration  of  blindness,  its  cause,  and 
an}^  physical  disabilities. 
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In  the  beginning  then,  we  recognize 
four  basic  conditions  that  must  be  dc' 
termined  at  the  outset — emotional  at' 
titudes,  intellectual  powers,  physical 
fitness,  and  the  blindness  itself.  These 
are  conditions  within  the  student  him' 
self.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  the 
environment  which  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  man's  personality.  Within  the 
environment  must  be  listed  family, 
type  of  home,  economic  condition  of 
the  members,  social  standing,  neigh' 
borhood,  type  of  town  or  city,  com' 
munity  resources,  and  attitudes.  No 
man  is  so  completely  an  individual 
that  he  can  be  isolated  like  a  scientific 
specimen  and  made  to  function  in 
complete  disassociation  from  his  nor' 
mal  surroundings.  We  have  all  known 
cases  where  the  family  attitude,  its 
education  or  lack  of  it,  its  culture,  its 
sympathies,  its  insight,  and  tolerance, 
have  made  or  broken  the  blind  mem' 
ber.  An  elderly  person  in  a  large 
family  of  children  calls  for  an  entirely 
different  approach  than  would  be 
made  to  that  same  person  living  alone, 
or  in  a  group  of  his  own  age,  or  as  an 
inmate  at  an  infirmary. 

Naturally,  a  teacher  cannot  trans' 
port  bodily  from  every  uncongenial 
home  a  dissatisfied  pupil,  and  flit 
hither  and  yon  until  the  right  niche 
has  been  found.  In  most  instances,  it 
is  a  matter  of  adjustment  one  to  the 
other,  each  wearing  the  rough  places 
down  until  friction  is  gone  and  a  com' 
fortable  hearing  of  the  whole  machine 
is  achieved. 

Similarly,  in  order  to  be  most  ef' 
fective  in  approach,  a  teacher  should 
study  beforehand  other  vital  elements 
of  the  home  and  family.  Worry  over 
poverty  or  the  supine  contentment  of 
a  sure  income  may  each  in  its  own 
way  act  as  a  deterrent  to  study  and 
striving.  The  shacks  across  the  tracks 
may  have  no  facilities  for  work  or 
self 'betterment  or  for  the  free  move 
ment:  of  a  blind  man,  and  the  mansion 
on  the  avenue  may  be  so  encumbered 


with  elegance  that  its  blind  occupant 
is  stifled.  Again,  the  town  may  be  so 
rusticated  as  to  regard  its  blind  citi2;en 
as  a  perennial  curiosity  with  no  in' 
terest  in  him  but  an  open'mouthed 
wonderment  when  he  plods  his  way 
down  its  muddy  walks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  roaring  city  may  be  quite  as 
inhospitable,  with  its  indifference,  its 
unneighborliness,  or  its  high'tension 
pursuit  of  its  own  self'born  desires. 
At  the  same  time,  another  village  or 
metropolis  may  have  been  so  well 
schooled  in  the  care  of  its  blind  that 
it  takes  naturally  and  understanding' 
ly  to  them.  In  this  respect,  it  might  be 
the  mission  of  the  home  teacher  to 
publicize  her  work  so  thoroughly  from 
year  to  year  that  unthinking  commun' 
ities  will  respond  with  wholesome  at' 
titudes  toward  their  blind.  We  have 
seen  in  Utah  entire  cities  reeducated 
to  their  blind  through  the  energetic 
and  consistent  work  of  a  home  teach' 
er.  This  publicity  is  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  selling  more  brooms  and  leath' 
er  belts,  but  to  sell  more  friendly 
walks  with  the  blind,  more  reading 
hours,  more  courtesies  at  street  cross' 
ings,  more  comradeship  between 
neighbors,  more  cordiality  at  church, 
less  blunt  rudeness  from  children,  less 
fumbling  ineptness  from  grown'ups, 
more  happiness,  and  fewer  embarrass' 
ments  and  heartaches  for  the  blind. 

Finally,  the  home  teacher  should 
know  the  social  resources  of  each  com' 
munity,  know  them  so  intimately  that 
she  has  access  to  them  for  her  stu' 
dents.  If  the  Lions  are  active,  she 
should  know  and  be  known  by  them. 
If  they  are  inactive,  she  should  take 
up  a  labor  with  them.  The  Red  Cross, 
the  Junior  League,  and  the  churches 
should  be  part  of  her  equipment.  The 
economic  situation,  also,  as  it  might 
affect  her  blind  charges,  should  enter 
into  her  thinking.  In  other  words, 
each  blind  person  lives  in  a  home  on 
this  or  that  street.  He  is  a  segment  of 
his  family,  his  neighborhood,  his  city. 
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When  he  has  been  studied  in  respect 
to  all  these  relationships,  he  can  then 
be  approached  as  an  individual,  and 
his  problems  analyzed  from  his  own 
personal  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  at  this  junc- 
ture, "Why  home  teaching  at  all? 
What  right  have  we  to  enter  a  home 
and  offer  a  service  that  has  not  been 
solicited  and  is  often  resented?  Having 
entered,  however,  and  won  our  first 
skirmish,  what  shall  be  our  objective?" 
The  answer  has  two  parts;  it  is  human- 
itarian  and  it  is  social.  As  I  stressed 
above,  the  blind  man  is  not  only  him- 
self, he  is  an  integral  element  in  his 
family  and  community.  His  blindness 
throws  him  out  of  adjustment  with 
his  normal  self  and  also  with  his  nor- 
mal society.  Home  teaching  should 
aim  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  and 
lighten  the  burden  to  the  man  and  to 
the  community  as  well.  Home  teach- 
ing should  be  impregnated  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  mission  of  mercy  and 
the  strength  of  social  crusade.  It 
should  lead  tenderly,  labor  with  cour- 
age, and  build  with  energy,  purpose, 
and  vision.  When  the  home  teacher 
is  the  anvil,  she  should  bear;  when  she 
is  the  hammer,  she  should  strike. 
Home  teaching  is  one  of  Society's 
poor  answers  to  Society's  clumsiness 
and  remissness  in  allowing  blindness 
to  exist.  If  we  can,  to  some  extent, 
mitigate  the  awfulness  of  our  errors, 
we  have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
impelling  duty  to  do  so. 

As  to  our  objectives  when  we  go 
into  a  home,  Miss  Kate  Foley  says: 
''Home  teaching  is  not  just  training 
the  fingers  to  read  raised  type  and 
providing  a  pleasant  pastime.  It  is  the 
planting  of  courage  in  the  human  soul 
groping  in  the  engulfing  darkness  for 
the  light  suddenly  extinguished.  It 
means  stimulating  the  paraly2;ed  will 
to  hve,  training  the  adult  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  strange,  new  conditions, 
and  arousing  within  him  the  desire  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  life  again  just 


where  it  fell  from  his  startled,  nervous 
fingers.  In  short,  home  teaching 
means  reconstruction,  re-education, — 
it  means  social  service  in  its  very  high- 
est form." 

Having  established  our  rights  and 
obHgations,  made  our  preliminary  sur- 
veys, and  set  up  our  objectives,   we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  prospective 
student,    the   blind    man    or   woman. 
Here,  once  more,  the  analytical  pro- 
cess   is    our    best    technique.     Simple 
questions   give   their   own   replies    at 
once:    the   sex,    the    age,    the   family 
status,  the  previous  occupation,   and 
the  education.    The  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  the  blindness  is  most  impor- 
tant.   The  woman  who  has  suffered 
through  long  months  from  glaucoma 
and  seen  her  vision  dim  day  by  day 
with    agonies    of    physical    pain    and 
mental  torture  has  a  different  sort  of 
blindness    from    the    man    who    was 
stricken    in    one   dramatic   instant    in 
an  explosion.    The  girl  with  the  dia- 
betic cataracts,  hopelessly  inoperable, 
has  a  different  outlook  from  the  old 
man  with  senile   cataracts  which  he 
plans    to    have    removed.     The    man 
conscious    of    blindness    from    social 
causes  and  the  woman  sensitive  about 
her  familial  type  of  eye  degeneracy 
are  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  boy 
who  played  too  adventurously  with  a 
firecracker  or  the  professor  who  read 
too  much.  The  detached  retina  patient 
cannot  labor  strenuously.  Brain  tumor 
bUndness  cannot  be  driven  too  hard 
mentally.    Types  of  blindness  affect 
the  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  and 
are  likewise  affected  by  the  physical 
conditions  that  brought  them   about. 
The  implications  of  all   these  causes 
and  effects  should  be  studied  by  the 
home  teacher.    Within  the  individual, 
blindness  itself  is  individual,  and  any 
program  of  re-education  should  bear 
this  in  mind. 

Physical  fitness  is  similarly  funda- 
mental. It  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs 
little  discussion.    However,   "physical 
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fitness"  should  always  include  nerv 
ous  stability  as  well.  Many  blind  are 
nervous,  some  from  inaction,  others 
from  worry,  and  still  others  from 
complications  arising  out  of  their  eye 
condition.  Fear  that  is  pent'up,  fear 
that  comes  of  grief  and  of  anxiety  for 
the  future,  may  be  so  potent  as  to 
constitute  a  nervous  disease.  Under 
such  stress,  no  student  can  progress 
very  rapidly.  The  teacher  should 
know  of  this  nervousness  and  fear 
and,  if  unable  to  relieve  them,  work 
gently  around  them.  The  teacher 
should,  nevertheless,  have  in  mind  the 
physical  and  neurological  conditions 
when  she  makes  her  first  approach. 
A  little  observation,  a  few  questions, 
and  always  allowing  the  blind  person 
to  talk  and  tell  his  difficulties,  will 
give  her  the  proper  cue.  Quiet  repose 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  little 
sympathy  (but  not  too  much),  and  an 
assurance  that  should  radiate  from  her 
to  the  student,  are  often  comforting. 
At  any  rate,  the  manner  of  approach 
should  be  tempered  to  fit  the  case  in 
hand,  for,  at  the  outset,  a  permanent 
good  or  evil  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  right  or  wrong  first  contact.  One 
teacher,  in  trying  to  force  Braille  up- 
on a  man  who  had  recently  come  from 
the  hospital,  so  drove  him  that  still, 
after  ten  years,  he  hates  finger  read' 
ing  and  will  have  none  of  it  although 
he  is  successful  as  a  handworker  and 
salesman. 

A  danger  may  confront  us  here, 
however.  I  recently  acquired  a  stu' 
dent  who  is  so  high  strung,  so  violent 
in  his  outbursts,  that  I  fear  his  diffi- 
culty is  more  than  nervous;  that  it 
may  even  be  neurotic  or  psychotic. 
If  that  is  true,  he  is  a  patient  for  a 
psychiatrist  and  not  a  student  for  a 
home  teacher.  My  small  help  will 
avail  but  little  if  this  is  true;  in  fact, 
it  might  aggravate  his  trouble.  My 
approach  to  him  must  be  merely  that 
of  an  interested  and  sympathetic 
friend  until  someone  better  qualified 


than  a  plain  home  teacher  can  pass 
upon  his  condition. 

After  determining  the  physical, 
mental,  and  personal  situation,  and 
deciding  upon  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  teacher  is  often  confronted 
with  her  most  difficult  task — inspiring 
self-confidence  and  stimulating  a  de- 
sire to  learn  and  to  improve.  I  think 
that  we  can  at  this  stage  borrow  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  salesman. 
There  is  a  psychology  behind  the 
work  of  a  well-trained  solicitor.  His 
technique  has  come  from  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
tacts with  all  types  of  people  and  un- 
der all  sorts  of  circumstances.  Psy- 
chologists have  given  years  of  research 
and  study  to  his  problems  and  have 
developed  a  system  of  approach  and 
persuasion  that  has  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  college  profession.  A  successful 
teacher  of  salesmanship  has  given  me 
some  of  his  methods  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  work  of  a  home  teach- 
er. Our  objectives  are  similar:  Like 
me,  he  must,  politely  and  agreeably, 
get  into  the  presence  of  a  prospect. 
He  must  persuade  his  client  to  accept 
what  he  has  to  offer;  and  he  has  to 
leave  behind  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  goodwill  so  that  he  may  return 
another  day  for  another  sale.  Also, 
like  the  home  teacher,  the  conscien- 
tious salesman  believes  that  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  honest  and  honorable  mo- 
tives and  that  he  is  performing  a 
social  service. 

A  good  salesman,  I  am  told,  never 
asks  a  question  that  can  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  He  attempts,  rather, 
to  have  the  prospect  ask.  He  stimu- 
lates curiosity,  he  appeals  to  self- 
interest,  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
human  motivations.  He  has  a  ready 
answer  to  every  objection,  and  a  con- 
structive suggestion  at  each  sign  of 
lagging  indifference. 

A  few  pertinent  rules  from  the 
commercial  world  which  I  have  found 
effective    are:     Create    interest    and 
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induce  the  patron  to  pause  and  con' 
sider  the  merits  of  the  proposal  by- 
using  a  striking  statement;  dwell  upon 
the  individual  need  in  each  case;  work 
out  a  logical  development  of  the  idea 
and  try  to  close  it  with  a  question  that 
demands  a  "y^s"  answer.  Again,  the 
salesman  warns  us  that  overestimating 
a  client's  tastes,  desires,  and  abilities 
to  accept,  is  as  destructive  of  results  as 
underestimating  them.  Fit  each  pro' 
gram  to  the  needs  and  powers  of  the 
patron. 

The  first  objection  raised  against 
the  purchase  or  a  program  of  better' 
ment  is  usually  not  the  valid  one,  but 
is  given  to  escape  surrender.  The 
second  objection  cannot  be  ignored 
but  must  be  answered  convincingly. 
Always  be  vital,  sparkling,  but  not 
aggressive  and  "high'pressuring.''  An 
interest  in  the  patron's  tastes,  habits, 
hobbies,  and  so  on,  disarms  him  and 
erects  a  friendly,  congenial  situation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 
Always  dominate  the  conversation 
and  the  time,  but  do  not  appear  to  do 
so.  Be  the  leader  but  be  good  humor' 
ed  about  it. 

Out  of  all  this  foundational  work, 
this  approach,  there  should  come  im' 
proved  living  and  a  finer  personal  ad' 
justment  to  blindness  and  to  life  itself. 
It  is  the  latter  of  which  I  am  asked  to 
write.  Blindness  is  a  challenge.  Merc 
ly  becoming  reconciled  to  it  is  a  sur' 
render.  Conquering  it  is  the  part  of  a 
hero.  A  man  is  either  greater  than  his 
blindness  or  it  is  greater  than  he. 
Those  who  creep  into  it  and  live  with 
their  blindness  clinging  all  about  them 
like  a  forbidding  fog  neither  are  hap' 
py  themselves  nor  give  joy  to  others. 
Their  life  is  their  blindness  and  their 
blindness  is  their  life.  They  are  the 
reconcilably  reconciled.  Those  who 
live  outside  their  blindness,  the  people 
of  action  and  courage,  accept  it  as  an 
incident  and  not  a  deathblow.  Life 
to  such  as  these  may  be  slowed  down, 
may  be  thwarted  at  many  points,  but 


it  is  still  life,  full  of  possibilities,  of 
promise,  and,  it  may  be,  of  adventure. 
We  twenty  blind  of  Utah  who  a  year 
ago  traveled  500  miles  and  stood  on 
the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  heard  the  roaring 
waters  from  the  chasm  below,  crept 
out  foot  by  foot  to  the  very  edge 
where  another  step  would  have  meant 
death  on  the  rocks  a  sheer  mile  be 
neath  us,  were  telling  our  blindness 
that  it  had  not  vanquished  us,  snap' 
ing  our  fingers  in  its  face  and  taunt' 
ing  it.  What  did  we  get  from  the 
Grand  Canyon?  Not  a  conception, 
perhaps,  of  its  coloring,  its  distances, 
or  its  sublime  vastness,  but  the  sense 
that  we  could  tempt  its  dangers  and 
be  not  afraid.  We  were  stronger, 
more  certain  of  ourselves,  had  felt 
more  deeply  and  achieved  more  ad' 
venturously.  Surely,  out  of  that  ex' 
perience  came  a  widening  of  our  per' 
sonalities.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who 
is  not  a  little  glorified  by  having  dared 
and  conquered. 

That  is  how  personality  is  made.  It 
is  not  created  out  of  nothing.  It  comes 
of  doing.  It  grows  by  growing.  Per' 
sonality  is  a  type  of  attitude  and  be 
havior  that  permits  and  causes  one  to 
live  wholesomely,  efficiently,  and  hap' 
pily  with  the  wholesome,  efficient  and 
happy  people  about  one.  It  is  con' 
formity  with  the  best  in  our  fellow 
beings.  It  cannot  be  poured  into  one 
but  must  come  out  of  one  from  one's 
labors,  one's  endeavors,  and  one's 
achievements.  It  will  be  a  sure  by 
product  of  successful  home  teaching. 
When  the  student  has  conquered  his 
Braille,  his  personal  adjustment  is  that 
far  improved.  When  he  has  walked 
around  the  block  by  himself,  he  has 
learned  a  lesson  in  personal  accom' 
plishment.  When  an  old  woman  has 
subdued  her  timidity  and  has  gone  to 
church,  she  has  traveled  far  along  the 
road.  The  young  girl  who  makes  a 
table  scarf  and  sells  it  to  a  stranger 
for  its  beauty  has  built  something  into 
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her  personality.  The  sensitive  man 
has  his  personality  well  in  hand  who 
finally  faces  his  condition  and  is  per' 
suaded  to  take  it  out  into  the  open 
where  his  former  friends  may  see  it 
and,  by  so  doing,  learns  not  to  cringe 
if  they  condole  or  not  be  inflated  if 
they  praise. 

''Three  things  must  a  man  possess 

if  his  soul  would  live, 
And  know  life's  perfect  good — 
Three  things  would  the  all' 

supplying  Father  give  — 
Bread,  beauty  and  brotherhood." 

M.  ViLLEY  in  his  World  of  the 
Blind  says:  "If  the  blind  man  wants 
to  live  the  common  life  in  Society,  he 
must  submit  to  the  law  of  work. 
There  is  no  place  in  Society  for  the 
man  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
common  task."  To  carry  this  thought 
into  our  own  present  discussion,  we 
may  say  that  there  is  no  place  in 
Society  at  all  for  the  man  who  does 
not  participate  in  Society.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  the  blind  man  can- 
not be  separated  from  his  environ- 
ment.    Neither  can  his  personality  or 


his  personal  adjustment  be  treated  as 
an  isolated  element.  He  adjusts  to  his 
surroundings  and  to  his  fellows.  Such 
adjustment  comes  only  from  activity. 
Edwin  Markham  puts  it  all  sweetly 
and  aptly  in  these  words: 

When  I  have  touched  the  end  of  days. 
And  bid  farewell  to  earthly  ways, 
I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  Him 
Who  sings  above  the  Seraphim. 
The  gift  of  work — more  work  to  do, 
To  let  God's  glory  glimmer  through; 
For  well  I  know  that  in  the  Lord, 
More  work  will  be  our  work's  reward. 

Perhaps  the  Master's  lips  will  say: 
''He  touched  some  heart  upon  the 

way. 
So  give  some  further  work  to  him; 
But  he  must  draw  the  lines  less  dim — 
This  time  must  not  so  bungle  there. 
But  give  his  sketch  a  nobler  air. 
He  must  put  action  in  that  curve. 
Give  to  this  feature  more  reserve. 
His  early  colors  were  too  thin; 
He  now  must  dash  the  beauty  in 
With  bolder  stroke — this  is  the  plan: 
More  work;  by  work  we  build  the 

man." 


POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   RADIO   AND    TALKING 
BOOK  MACHINE  AS  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS 

MISS  CATHARINE  J.  MORRISON 
Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif, 


As  I  began  to  consider  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  I  reali2,ed  more  than 
ever  how  much  a  part  of  the  lives  of 
blind  people  the  radio  has  become.  I 
have  sometimes  been  asked  to  defer  a 
lesson  so  that  a  radio  program  should 
not  be  missed,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  ask  that  the  radio  be  turned  off  so 
that  a  lesson  may  proceed.  "We  will 
listen  to  the  radio  when  we  will  not 
read,"  says  one  of  my  pupils,  and  a 
blind  lady  told  me  that  when  she  lost 
her  sight  her  friends  advised  her  to 


make  the  radio  her  pal.  She  did  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  reluctant 
to  put  forth  much  effort  on  her  own 
part.  But  whatever  misuse  or  overuse 
of  the  radio  there  may  be,  it  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  immeasurable  good 
that  the  radio  brings. 

In  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have 
been  making  a  survey  among  my 
pupils  asking  them  what  programs 
they  enjoy  most,  what  they  consider 
the  most  educational,  and  what  they 
would    choose    were    they    restricted. 
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These  are  some  of  the  repHes: 

The  majority  say  "the  news  broad' 
casts,  for  we  depend  upon  the  radio 
for  the  news,"  and  a  few  add,  "the 
radio  commentators"  and  give  the 
names  of  Edwin  C.  Hill,  John  B. 
Hughes,  and  Dorothy  Thompson 
among  those  most  enjoyed.  Then  I 
think  the  drama  comes  second,  not  the 
Httle  playlets  sponsored  by  some  ad' 
vertising  firm,  but  the  "Lux  Radio 
of  the  Air,"  the  "Little  Theatre  off 
Times  Square,"  the  "American  Caval' 
cade,"  the  duPont  program  which 
gives  historic  events  in  dramatic  style. 
Following  these  are  the  Government 
programs.  In  a  fine  letter  from  a 
pupil  in  Norco,  Mrs.  Stewart,  I  read, 
"I  get  so  much  from  the  open  forums 
and  political  talks";  and  a  man  finds 
the  agricultural  programs  of  great  in- 
terest. A  boy,  who  has  had  little  op' 
portunity  for  education  since  the 
third  grade,  is  intelligent  because  he 
has  listened  to  the  "American  School 
of  the  Air,"  "The  World  is  Yours," 
"Science  in  the  News,"  and  "Meet 
Mr.  Inventor."  Many  blind  people 
find  worth'while  information  in  the 
quiz;  programs  and  spelling  bees,  and 
one  lady  tells  me  she  has  learned  much 
from  Ripley's  "Believe  It  or  Not." 
The  travel  talks  like  the  "University 
Explorer"  are  of  interest,  and  men  at 
the  Soldier's  Home  declare  that  "Big 
Town"  and  "Green  Hornet"  are  edu' 
cational  because  they  tell  of  the  busi' 
ness  rackets.  "If  they  will  just  leave 
the  music,"  one  lady  says,  meaning 
the  symphonies,  while  another  dc 
pends  on  these  programs  for  she  could 
never  afford  to  hear  such  music  as  the 
"Ford  Symphony  Hour"  or  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  programs.  A  lady  listens 
daily  to  the  hymns  of  all  churches, 
and  the  Sunday  programs  are  worth 
so  much.  "What  will  you  do  without 
a  book  over  Sunday?"  I  asked  a  lady, 
and  she  tepHed,  "Oh,  I  don't  mind, 
there  are  so  many  fine  programs  on 
Sunday."    Another  lady  said,  "From 


the  time  I  got  up  this  morning,  there 
was  something  good  to  hear  all  day, 
beginning  with  the  beautiful  organ 
from  Salt  Lake,  the  "Chicago  Uni' 
versity  Round  Table,"  the  sermons, 
and  the  hymns." 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  what 
the  educational  possibilities  of  the 
radio  are,  and  many  bHnd  people  are 
finding  them.  If  we,  as  home  teachers, 
who  know  these  people  better  than 
anyone  else  because  we  go  to  their 
homes,  sit  beside  them,  and  work 
with  them,  find  that  they  are  not  hear' 
ing  the  best  the  radio  has  to  offer,  we 
may,  perhaps,  suggest  a  better  pre 
gram  now  and  then.  As  a  librarian 
has  said,  "We  cannot  educate  people 
above  their  level,"  that  is,  we  cannot 
change  their  selection  of  radio  pro- 
grams, but  we  can  tell  them  of  a  bet- 
ter program  now  and  then  which  will 
not  interfere  with  something  they  al' 
ready  enjoy,  and  in  time  help  them 
to  get  more  of  the  fine  educational 
advantages  offered  by  the  radio. 

And  now  the  Talking  Book:  It 
goes  without  saying  that  these  rec- 
ords can  only  be  educational,  for  they 
are  of  such  high  literary  value.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  as  universally 
used  as  the  radio,  for  up  to  date 
20,150  have  been  manufactured. 
These  are,  as  you  know,  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  are 
the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
are  distributed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  among  the  forty-eight  states 
according  to  population.  In  Califor- 
nia the  State  Library  is  the  distribut' 
ing  agent,  and,  since  Miss  Foley  and 
I  are  employed  by  the  State  Library 
as  home  teachers,  we  have  had  some 
part  in  this  work.  We  have  learned 
that  these  machines  should  be  loaned 
only  to  those  who  are  able  to  appreci^ 
ate  the  fine  literary  quality  of  the 
records,  who  are  able  to  understand 
and  fulfill  the  conditions  stated  on  the 
blanks  signed,  and  who  are  able  and 
willing   to    assume    the    proper   care. 
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repair,  and  return  of  the  machines. 
There  are  many  bHnd  people  who  are 
unable  to  do  this,  and,  since  the  out' 
put  of  the  machines  is  limited,  we  can- 
not hope  to  educate  people  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  choice  literary 
selections  of  the  records  and  the  prop- 
er  care  of  the  machine. 

It  was  suggested  at  first  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  machines  the  good 
touch  readers  should  give  way  to  those 
unable  to  read,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  love  reading  enough  to 
learn  to  read  Moon  and  Braille  are 
the  ones  who  will  most  appreciate 
the  records.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  who  love  reading,  but  cannot 
learn  because  of  some  physical  dis- 
ability or  lack  of  education,  but  the 
majority  do  not  learn  because  they  do 
not  care  for  reading,  and  would  find 
little  reward  for  the  effort  made. 

To  be  the  most  intelligent  listener, 
each  holder  of  a  machine  should  be  a 
regular  reader  of  Tal\ing  Boo\  Topics 
issued  quarterly  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  There  are 
now  1,000  records  made  of  these 
Topics  and  more  than  19,000  ink 
print  copies  mailed  to  holders  of  the 
machines.  From  this  reading  they  will 
learn  more  about  the  making  of  the 
records;  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
securing  permission  from  the  publish- 
ers to  record  certain  books,  and  will 
understand  better  why  the  latest 
books  cannot  be  recorded;  of  the  help 
given  by  Congress  in  permitting  the 
records  to  go  free  through  the  mails; 
of  the  low  rates  charged  on  machines 
going  through  the  mails  for  repairs; 
and  of  the  latest  Act  of  Congress  in 
amending  the  law  so  that  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  may  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  non-profit  agencies  in  the 
making  of  records.  But  best  of  all, 
they  will  learn  something  of  the  books 
recorded  and  the  authors.  They  will 
learn  that  they  may  hear  the  voices  of 
authors  reading  their  own  books: 
They  may  hear  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 


the  opening  chapter  of  This  is  My 
Story,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
in  Victorious  Living,  Dr.  WiLLlAM 
Beebe  in  Half  a  Mile  Down,  A  PiP 
grim  in  Palestine  by  Dr.  John  Finley, 
and  Vincent  Stephen  Benet  in 
The  Invocation  to  John  Brown's  Body. 
They  will  also  learn  that  they  will  hear 
read  by  the  finest  authors  such  books 
of  travel  as  7s[orth  to  the  Orient,  Ends 
of  the  Earth  and  This  Business  of  Ex' 
ploring;  such  books  of  Science  as 
History  of  Science  by  Arthur 
Thompson,  and  Essays  by  Dr.  Mili- 
kan;  of  Biography  and  Autobiogra- 
phy Portrait  of  an  Empress,  Life  of 
^ueen  Victoria,  Story  of  My  Life 
and  Soul  Behind  Helen  Keller;  History 
of  the  World  by  H.  G.  Wells;  and 
such  novels  as  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Presenting  Lily  IS/lars,  Tears  of  Grace. 
They  will  learn  that  they  may  hear 
all  of  the  Bible  read,  beautiful  poetry, 
and  last  of  all,  and  perhaps  among 
the  best,  entire  plays  in  full  cast. 
There  are  twenty-five  complete  plays 
now,  from  Aristophanes  and 
Shakespeare  to  such  modern  play- 
wrights as  Barrie,  Belasco,  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  Thornton  Wilder. 

They  will  learn,  too,  that  they  may 
purchase  these  records  for  one  dollar 
apiece,  and  the  Bible  records  for  only 
twenty-five  cents.  To  quote  again 
from  the  fine  letter  from  Norco,  Mrs. 
Stewart  says,  ''The  Talking  Book 
records  are  the  more  educational,  for 
we  may  hear  them  over  and  over 
again  and  absorb  all  that  they  can 
give  us.''  One  of  my  pupils  has  pur' 
chased  the  four  records  making  the 
''Gospel  of  John"  and  another  lady 
is  expecting  Emerson's  Essays  as  a 
birthday  gift. 

That  these  records  are  used  in  an 
educational  way  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  one  of  my  pupils  who  has  a  daugh- 
ter in  Occidental  College.  She  wanted 
to  help  her  with  Shakespeare's  plays, 
but  she  said  that  her  husband  was  not 
a  good  reader  of  plays  and  could  give 
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her  little  help.  Now  with  the  Talking 
Book,  she  will  be  able  to  hear  them 
herself  from  the  finest  actors  and  can 
give  her  daughter  real  help.  A  man 
called  me  up  soon  after  receiving  his 
machine  and  said,  "I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  Not 
long  before  I  lost  my  sight  I  purchased 
'Elliott's  Five  Foot  Shelf.'  I  thought 
my  education  was  at  an  end;  but  not 
with  this.  I  shall  have  a  liberal  edu' 
cation."  He  was  beginning  with 
Alexis  Carrel's  Man  the  Un\nown. 
Last  fall  I  was  calling  upon  a  fine 
man   in   his   declining   years   who    is 


now  unable  to  read  Braille.  While 
we  were  there  some  new  records  were 
brought  in,  and  when  he  was  told  that 
they  were  Dr.  Beebe's  Half  a  Mile 
Down  he  exclaimed,  "Bully!  Let's  be' 
gin  right  off." 

I  was  glad  that  Mr.  Hoy  had  a 
Talking  Book  machine,  and  I  know 
that  we  as  home  teachers  are  not  only 
very  glad  but  very  grateful  that  the 
wonderful  inventions  of  the  radio  and 
the  Talking  Book  machine  have  come 
to  our  blind  people  who  must  depend 
so  much  upon  hearing  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world. 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  HANDICRAFTS 

MISS  MARGARET  R.  HOGAN 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 


Several  years  ago  I  heard  a  talk 
by  a  man  without  sight.  He  was  try- 
ing to  describe  to  the  audience  the 
exact  status  of  a  blind  person.  He 
said  that  the  blind  man  was  like  a 
skilled  workman  who  has  lost  a  very 
fine  precision  tool  and  was  forced  to 
substitute  other  tools  which  were  less 
precise  and  harder  to  handle.  I 
thought  then  that  this  analogy  was 
very  apt,  and  in  my  work  of  teaching 
the  adult  this  statement  has  been  em- 
phasi2,ed. 

The  eye  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 
developed  of  our  senses,  and  its  loss  is 
a  great  calamity.  However,  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  other  senses  can  be 
made  to  substitute  to  a  larger  degree 
than  we  yet  reah2;e.  Our  training  of 
the  senses,  especially  of  touch,  has 
been  hapha2,ard.  There  has  never 
been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  scientific 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
touch.  Some  one  has  an  idea  of  some 
sort  of  training  of  the  hand,  and 
everyone  follows  along  in  the  same 
groove.  There  is  little  imagination  or 
investigation  indulged  in  along  these 
lines. 


From  a  therapeutic  standpoint  there 
is  nothing  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon 
that  develops  the  hand  and  gives  the 
newly  blinded  person  the  feeling  of 
accomplishment  like  handwork.  It  de- 
velops  a  sense  of  form  and  accuracy, 
and  also  of  weight,  and  makes  for 
some  degree  of  symmetry  in  the  ob- 
ject produced.  Many  of  our  blind 
people  have  done  excellent  work,  and 
are  still  doing  it.  Our  fields  of  en- 
deavor so  far  have  been  limited,  and 
we,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  we  are,  are  doing  the  exact 
same  sort  of  thing.  We  are  glutting 
our  buildings  with  products,  well 
made  and  both  ornamental  and  useful, 
but  they  are  deteriorating  because 
either  our  sales  departments  are  in- 
adequate, or  because  the  competition 
on  this  sort  of  goods  is  too  keen. 

Still  looking  at  the  handicrafts  as  a 
therapy,  it  is  excellent  to  make  the 
newly  blinded  person  produce  some 
one  thing,  before  he  learns  to  read, 
before  he  does  anything — to  produce 
some  simple  article.  His  confidence 
in  himself  begins  to  assert  itself,  and 
the  next  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy  of  accomplishment. 
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This  bolstering  up  of  the  ego  is 
excellent  for  all  ages,  from  the  tiny 
child  to  the  very  aged.  We,  as  human 
beings,  have  an  innate  desire  to  do 
something  tangible  as  an  evidence  of 
our  ability. 

For  the  very  young  and  the  aged  I 
think  handwork  excellent,  but  for  the 
active,  intelligent  blind  person,  man 
or  woman,  it  seems  to  me  the  returns 
on  the  effort  put  forth  are  so  small 
that,  except  in  a  few  crafts  such  as 
mattress  making  and  broom  work  in 
some  states,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

Some  of  our  organi2;ations  have 
branched  out  in  handicrafts  and  have 
included  many  side  lines,  but  at  each 
one  I  visit  I  am  impressed  with  the 
quantity  of  aprons,  baskets,  and  dish- 
towels  that  are  produced  and  packed 
away.  Of  course,  there  are  a  very 
few  who  have  developed  a  commercial 
outlet  for  their  goods.  However,  even 
here,  the  competition  is  so  great,  that 
the  price  at  which  they  have  to  sell 
their  goods  does  not  insure  sufficient 
returns  to  guarantee  a  livelihood.  It 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  criticise  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  but  most 
difficult  to  offer  suggestions.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  home 
teachers  here  assembled  to  take  this 
matter  under  advisement  and  see  if 
some  sort  of  scientific  work  along  the 
lines  of  tactile  development  could  be 
started,  and  a  new  field  of  training 
be  developed. 

The  handicrafts  as  they  now  exist 
need  standardi2,ation  and  selectivity. 
There  are  certain  types  of  aprons, 
baskets,  or  any  other  thing  that  sell 
as  well  in  Maine  as  in  Florida.  Human 
activities  are  somewhat  the  same  east 
and  west,  north  and  south.  There 
has  never  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
national  movement  toward  making 
uniform  articles,  such  as  the  merchan- 
dising industry  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  displayed.  We  seem  to  be 
floundering,    perhaps    marking    time 


would  be  better,  hoping  that  someone 
will  come  along  with  some  new  out- 
look that  will  give  us  a  new  impetus 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

There  is  another  tendency  that  we 
as  home  teachers  often  display.  It  is 
the  pressing  of  all  blind  people  into 
one  groove.  We  try  to  make  every- 
one make  baskets,  brooms,  or  what- 
ever our  pet  handicraft  is,  and  if  he 
fails  of  perfection  or  near  perfection 
we  are  apt  to  brand  him  as  unteach- 
able,  or  as  a  problem.  I  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  aptitude  tests  into 
our  work  would  be  excellent.  It  might 
determine  to  some  extent  how  our 
pupils  might  get  the  most  out  of  what 
we  have  to  offer. 

Another  matter  that  might  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  meeting  is  some  con- 
gressional duty  on  the  importation  of 
baskets  and  any  other  products  that 
the  blind  produce.  The  woven  bas- 
ketry that  comes  from  the  countries 
where  living  conditions  and  wages  are 
low  can  be  shipped  into  our  country 
and  sold  here  for  much  less  than  we 
pay  for  the  materials.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  any  agitation  for 
Federal  regulation  of  this  matter. 

As  home  teachers,  whose  object  is  to 
help  the  blind  committed  to  our  care, 
let  us  deal  with  this  matter  intelligent- 
ly and  let  us  have  the  courage  to  say 
to  those,  who  because  of  their  position 
of  authority  regulate  the  work  for  the 
blind,  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  along 
in  the  same  rut,  putting  forth  our  ef- 
forts along  lines  that  are  unprofitable 
both  to  the  organi2;ations  and  to  the 
blind  people  themselves.  Let  us  go 
forward  in  our  work,  for  standing  still 
is  retrogression. 

It  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you.  My  best  wishes  to  each  and 
everyone  of  you,  and  may  you  have  a 
splendid  meeting.  These  meetings 
have  always  been  inspiring  to  me,  and 
I  have  always  taken  away  with  me 
much  food  for  thought  and  help  in 
my  work. 
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THE  CRYING  NEED  FOR  ENTERTAINMENT  AND 
RECREATION  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

MISS  IVIE  M.  MEAD 
Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  home  teacher,  more  than  any 
other  worker  for  the  adult  blind,  re- 
aH2;es  the  real  need  for  entertainment 
and  recreation  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  late  in  Hfe;  for  the  teacher 
becomes  a  pa-rt  of  her  pupils'  lives  and 
studies  the  pupils  as  she  teaches  them, 
learning  their  habits,  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  sharing  their  joys  and  sor' 
rows,  and  trying  in  every  way  to 
bring  back  a  normal  frame  of  mind 
and  an  active  and  happy  existence. 
As  soon  as  the  teacher  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  her  pupils,  she  can  find 
many  phases  of  entertainment  for 
them;  but,  first,  she  must  learn  what 
kind  of  entertainment  the  pupils  en- 
joyed  when  they  had  their  sight. 

It  is  like  planting  a  small  seed  and 
watching  it  grow  into  a  few  little  ten- 
der  leaves,  and  then  into  a  plant  with 
sweet  blossoms  that  gives  joy  to  those 
who  love  beauty,  to  see  a  newly  blind' 
ed  person,  lonely  and  discouraged, 
waiting  for  the  end  to  come,  restored 
to  a  happy,  useful,  and  normal  life 
again.  After  pupils,  who  have  sat  in 
darkness  and  idleness  with  their  own 
gloomy  thoughts,  have  been  taught  to 
use  their  fingers  for  eyes  and  to  make 
themselves  useful  about  their  homes 
and  communities,  they  often  derive 
much  pleasure  from  going  to  church 
affairs,  entertainments,  and  movies. 
The  home  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  interesting  sighted  people  in 
helping  provide  such  entertainment 
and  recreation  for  the  adult  blind. 
However,  there  are  some  pupils  too 
old  or  too  nervous  to  leave  their  own 
homes,  and  the  teacher  must  bring 
recreation  in  the  form  of  work  that  is 
enjoyable  to  them.  One  such  pupil 
was  a  dear  old  lady,  over  eighty,  who 


said,  when  we  offered  to  take  her  for 
a  ride,  'l  do  not  enjoy  going  in  an 
auto  and  hearing  the  other  cars  go  by, 
as  it  seems  as  if  they  are  coming  out 
of  the  darkness  right  at  me;  and  I  do 
not  like  to  go  away  from  my  own 
home  and  hear  voices  speaking  to  me 
out  of  the  darkness  when  I  have  no 
idea  of  their  location  or  of  the  room 
I  am  in.  But  I  love  to  have  you  come 
and  tell  me  of  other  pupils  you  teach 
and  what  they  are  doing,  of  things 
you  have  seen  at  the  conventions  you 
attend,  and  of  the  parties  you  have  for 
pupils  who  enjoy  being  together." 

The  teacher  can  develop  a  spirit  of 
doing  for  others  among  her  pupils, 
and  she  soon  learns  that  it  gives  more 
pleasure  to  a  pupil  to  furnish  enter- 
tainment for  another  pupil  than  it 
does  to  be  entertained.  In  Hartford  I 
have  a  class  of  women  meeting  twice 
a  month.  My  guide  goes  for  most 
of  them  in  the  morning  and  takes 
them  back  to  their  homes  late  in  the 
afternoon.  In  this  class  we  try  to  have 
as  much  entertainment  as  possible  by 
having  birthday  luncheons,  picnics, 
Christma.s  parties,  etc. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  pupils 
desired  a  picnic  supper  somewhere  in 
the  country,  I  told  them  of  a  bedrid- 
den pupil,  and  they  were  desirous  of 
furnishing  her  with  an  afternoon's  en- 
tertainment. We  practiced  songs  and 
readings  and  arranged  games  in  which 
she  could  join.  We  were  offered  the 
use  of  three  cars  besides  my  own,  and. 
we  were  able  to  go  to  the  crippled 
lady  who  lived  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Hartford.  We  all  had  a 
very  enjoyable  afternoon,  singing  songs 
and  playing  games  in  which  the  crip- 
pled lady  joined;  she  also  appreciated 
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the  Braille  readings  that  were  given 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  There  was 
no  end  to  the  joy  and  entertain^ 
ment  the  class  pupils  gave  to  that  one 
shut-in  lady.  We  then  went  to  a  large 
house  where  I  had  a  pupil  who  was 
never  willing  to  go  anywhere  nor  to 
meet  people  since  he  could  not  see 
them,  and  we  had  our  picnic  on  his 
lawn  under  beautiful  trees  where  the 
birds  sang  to  us  and  where  the  city 
pupils  could  feel  and  hear  all  nature 
calling  to  them.  We  had  to  coax  the 
man  of  the  house  to  join  the  other 
pupils  at  supper,  and  it  was  only  when 
his  wife  told  him  that  his  teacher 
would  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not 
eat  with  her  that  he  came  and  sat 
beside  her.  Before  long  he  was  laugh- 
ing and  entering  into  the  fun. 

Another  interesting  experience  was 
with  Mrs.  S.  who  was  very  helpless 
and  did  not  think  she  could  move 
from  her  chair  alone,  nor  even  comb 
her  hair,  which  was  very  long  and 
matted.  We  coaxed  her  to  have  it 
cut,  and  she  consented  as  long  as  my 
guide  would  do  it  for  her.  I  sham- 
pooed it  and  helped  her  with  a  bath, 
and  she  was  very  much  excited  about 
the  auto  ride  and  party  which  she 
was  to  enjoy  at  the  home  of  another 
pupil  who  had  invited  her  for  the 
afternoon.  We  helped  her  into  the 
car,  and  it  was  like  getting  a  piano 
in,  as  Mrs.  S.  did  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  lift  her  feet.  But  with  the 
help  of  three  people  we  got  her  in  and 
we  kept  her  laughing  all  the  way. 
She  had  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
singing  hymns,  listening  to  the  wic' 
trola,  and  enjoying  refreshments. 

One  of  the  dearest  and  most  in- 
teresting pupils  I  ever  had  was  a 
sweet  old  Scottish  lady  who  learned 
to  read  the  Moon  type  and  to  do 
many  things  in  the  line  of  handwork. 
She  loved  to  come  to  class,  and  was  a 
help  and  inspiration  to  all  the  other 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  her  sighted 
friends.  At  a  Christmas  party  we  had, 


she  told  the  following  story:  She  was 
trying  to  teach  her  little  grandson 
about  the  birds,  trees,  flowers,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  nature,  telling  him 
how  God  had  made  them  all  and  how 
he  should  love  everything  that  God 
made,  etc.  Then,  wishing  to  learn  if 
the  little  boy  had  grasped  anything 
she  had  told  him,  she  asked,  ''Now, 
dear,  who  made  the  sun?"  and  as 
quick  as  the  little  boy  could  answer, 
he  said,  "Miss  Mead."  Mrs.  B. 
laughed  and  said,  ''Now  that  shows 
how  much  the  teacher  is  appreciated 
in  the  home  even  by  the  sighted  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  blind." 

The  teacher  is  often  able  to  interest 
a  pupil  in  doing  her  own  housework 
by  taking  her  to  visit  another  pupil 
who  is  active  and  able  to  care  for  her 
own  home.  For  example,  I  worked 
two  years  with  one  discouraged,  help- 
less woman  who  had  given  up  all  in- 
terest in  life  since  losing  her  sight, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  interest 
her  in  doing  anything  as  there  was  no 
cooperation  among  the  sighted  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  One  day  I  asked 
Mrs.  P.  if  she  would  enjoy  having  a 
ride  and  going  with  me  to  another 
pupil.  I  was  pleased  when  she  smiled 
and  said  it  would  be  nice  to  go  out  in 
the  sunshine.  Mrs.  P.  enjoyed  the 
call  on  Mrs.  A.  very  much  and  it  did 
her  a  world  of  good.  Mrs.  A.  showed 
her  about  her  home,  telling  her  how 
she  did  all  of  her  work,  cooking,  bak- 
ing, washing,  ironing,  etc.  The  very 
next  day,  Mrs.  P.  asked  her  little 
three-year-old  girl  to  lead  her  to  the 
bed  and  to  help  her  make  it.  From 
that  day  on  Mrs.  P.  tried  to  do  things 
about  her  home  and  began  to  care  for 
her  own  children.  Now  she  does 
everything  from  blackening  the  stove 
to  washing  the  windows. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Lions  Clubs 
are  cooperating  with  the  home  teach- 
ers in  providing  transportation  for 
the  pupils  who  attend  classes.  Many 
of  the  movie  houses  are  giving  free 
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tickets  to  adult  blind  and  their  guides, 
and  other  organi2,ations  are  providing 
free  tickets  for  various  entertain- 
ments. 

While  the  teacher  appreciates  the 
cooperation  of  sighted  people  in  en- 
tertaining the  adult  blind,  every  home 
teacher  reali2;es  the  "'crying  need"  of 
helping  blind  persons  to  entertain 
themselves. 

We  might  think  of  entertainment 
in  three  ways — being  entertained, 
self-entertainment,  and  entertaining 
others. 

Being  entertained  needs  no  explan- 
ation. Friends  and  relatives  of  the 
blind  should  provide  entertainment, 
attendance  at  movies,  minstrels,  and 
other  diversions,  and  be  "eyes''  for 
the  blind. 

Self-entertainment  includes  a  mul- 
titude of  things.  The  home  teacher 
can  create  in  the  blind  person  a  desire 
to  have  a  hobby,  to  play  games,  such 
as  dominoes,  checkers,  chess,  and  vari- 
ous card  games.  I  have  found  men 
and  women  not  fond  of  reading  who 
have  consented  to  learn  the  thirteen 
Braille  characters  necessary  to  play 
card  games.  Interesting  handwork 
often  affords  sufficient  recreation  for 
those  who  for  some  reason  are  not 
able  to  participate  in  a  more  active 
social  life.  Music  can  be  a  vital  force 
in    a    blind    person's    life.     A    home 


teacher  should  encourage  a  person  to 
continue  any  interest  in  music  held 
previous  to  the  loss  of  sight,  whether 
it  be  instrumental  or  vocal.  This  may 
lead  the  individual  to  take  part  in  en- 
tertaining others — a  great  sociali2,ing 
factor. 

But  the  fun  of  planning  and  par- 
ticipating in  an  activity  designed  for 
someone  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves is  of  the  greatest  value,  both  to 
them  and  those  about  them.  When  a 
blind  person  reali2,es  that  he  is  able 
to  contribute  his  share  in  making 
others  happy,  it  gives  him  a  feeling 
that  life  is  worth  while,  and  he  has 
an  active  place  in  it  in  spite  of  his 
handicap. 

Every  home  teacher  should  encour- 
age such  recreations  as  bowling,  swim- 
ming, hiking,  fishing,  nature  study,  or 
any  such  diversion  that  the  pupil  may 
have  enjoyed  before  the  loss  of  sight. 

It  is  the  duty  of  home  teachers  to 
create  a  spirit  among  sighted  friends 
and  relatives  to  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  blind  member  of  their 
church,  club,  or  neighborhood  group, 
and  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
person,  although  handicapped,  ap- 
preciates the  sunshine  of  friendship. 
It  is  also  the  teacher's  duty  to  help 
make  the  pupil  socially  acceptable  to 
the  sighted  public  in  personal  appear- 
ance, attitude,  and  ability. 


ADDRESS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
BREAKFAST  CLUB 


Wednesday,  July  12,  1939 

A.  C.  ELLIS 
President,   American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


MR.    CHAIRMAN,   LADIES   AND   GENTLE- 
MEN: 

It  is,  indeed,  gracious  of  you  to  wel' 
come  to  your  Club  this  morning  rep' 
resentatives  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  BHnd,  which 
is  holding  its  Convention  in  your  city. 
It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  the  special 
guests  of  Bob  Atkinson.  To  his  col- 
leagues, Bob  has  become  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  all  those  blind  men  who  by 
sheer  strength  of  character  have  over- 
come that  greatest  of  all  human  handi- 
caps— physical  blindness.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  that  Bob  Atkinson 
has  created  in  your  minds  a  new  and 
correct  concept  of  what  it  means  to 
be  blind  and  to  rise  above  this  handi- 
cap. One  such  man  elevates  and 
dignifies  the  entire  profession  in 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  en- 
gaged, and  I  am  happy  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Bob  Atkinson,  and  to  all 
men  and  women  who  have  exempli- 
fied that  thrilling  struggle  which,  for 
want  of  better  words,  we  may  term 
"the  conquest  of  blindness." 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  en- 
gage in  the  customary  pleasantries 
which  are  usually  appropriate  upon 
an  occasion  such  as  this.  Blindness  is 
not  funny.  When  we  reali2,e  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  120,000  blind  people 
in  the  United  States  became  blind 
after  60  years  of  age,  and  60  per  cent 
became  blind  after  50  years  of  age, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
this  condition  may  descend  upon  any 
of  us  who  are  approaching  middle  or 
old  age.  When  I  tell  you  that  authori- 
ties on  the  causes  of  blindness  state 
positively  that  80  per  cent  of  bUnd- 
ness  could  be  prevented  by  means 
jiow  known  to  us,  you  will  at  once 


grasp  the  fact  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  even  more  important  and 
far-reaching  than  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready blind.  It  is  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention that  there  lies  the  greatest 
hope  of  solving  for  all  time  the  prob- 
lem of  blindness. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what 
laymen  such  as  yourselves  can  do  to 
further  the  conquest  of  blindness: 

1.  Cultivate  in  the  public  mind  a 
proper  understanding  of  the 
blind  man  and  his  problems — 
strip  blindness  of  its  emotional- 
ism, sentimentality,  and  pity  and 
substitute  therefor  a  recognition 
of  the  sterling  abilities  of  suc- 
cessful blind  men  and  women 
such  as  those  who  are  your 
guests  today. 

2.  Encourage  Government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  provide  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  to 
those  blind  who,  by  reasons  of 
infirmaties  other  than  blindness, 
are  unemployable. 

3.  Strive  by  every  means  open  to 
you  to  encourage  the  proper  ex- 
amination and  eye  care  of  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools. 

4.  Endorse  and  support  accepted 
medical  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  diseases  which  contribute 
to  blindness. 

5.  See  to  it  that  Bob  Atkinson 
gets  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  100  per  cent  success- 
ful in  a  program  of  services  to 
the  thousands  of  blind  people  in 
the  western  part  of  this  country. 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  to 
you  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
some  of  the  meetings  of  our  Conven' 
tion,  which  is  being  held  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel.  Your  attention  is  es- 
pecially called  to  exhibits  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  which  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  entrance  of  the  convention 
hall. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  and 
to  assure  you  that  it  is  always  a 
special  privilege  for  easterners  to  visit 


California,  see  this  amazing  country, 
and  try  to  diagnose  the  underlying 
causes  which  produce  such  unique 
and  spectacular  political,  social,  and 
economic  theories  as  sometimes 
emanate  from  this  wonderful  land 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Whether  we 
understand  you  or  not,  we  have 
learned  to  love  you  and  to  respect 
you.  Maybe  some  day  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  mutual  understanding  of  each 
others  problems. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  SONG 


It's  the  A.A.W.B.,  folks. 
The  A.A.W.B. 
We  can't  go  wrong 
When  we  belong 
To  the  A.A.W.B. 


The  A.A.W.B.,  folks, 

The  A.A.W.B. 

We  are  here  in  L.A. 

With  our  own  J.R.A. 

And  the  Braille  Institute  as  our  host. 
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205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*BROUN,   C.   L. 

Supervisor  of  Employment,  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State 
Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRYAN,    FRANK    C. 

Manager,  Workshop,  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  549  East  Fourth  Street,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

*BUELL,    CHARLES 

Boys'  Supervisor  ii  P.  E.  Instructor, 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Washington. 

BUNNELL,    RICHARD    F. 

Production  Superintendent,  Braille  In' 
stitute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  North 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

BURR,    HUDSON 

Assistant  to  the  PubHsher's  Agent, 
Trustee  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  Publishers  of  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  Scriptures,  1  Norway 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CASE,    GEORGE   B. 

Managing  Director,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

CAUFFMAN,    JOSEF   G. 

Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for 
the    Blind,    1141    North    Pine    Street, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

*CHADWICK,    C.    D. 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Indus' 
trial  Aid  for  the  BHnd,  536  W.  30th 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHAMBERLAIN,    DR.    LEWIS    B. 

General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Sc 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHANDLER,    R.    V. 

Superintendent,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Adult  BUnd,  3601  Telegraph  Ave 
nue,  Oakland,  Calif. 

CHAPMAN,    MRS.    JEANNE    E. 

Superintendent,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

■'CHASE,   GEORGE   E. 

Founder,  The  Cheerie  Chase  Club, 
2425   Earl   Street,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

CHEEK,   DR.   ROMA  SAWYER 

Executive  Secretary,  N.  C.  State  Com- 
mission  for  the  BHnd,  401  State  Agri' 
cultural  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHRISTENSEN,   DR.   W.   A. 

Founder  and  Manager,  National  Eye 
Dog  Association,  Inc.,  618  N.  Syca' 
more  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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COLE,    MISS    GLADYS 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Commission  for 
the  BHnd,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va. 

*CON\VAY,     MISS    MARGARET    T. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
Division  of  Visitation,  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  1900  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

COOPER,   MRS.    MARIE 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Los  Angeles 
Country  Club  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
1347   Oak   Street,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

COVILLE,    MRS.    M.    GENEVIEVE 

Principal,  The  Va.  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

COWGILL.    ALBERT    G. 

Principal,  Pa.  Inst,  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  64th  &?  Malvern  Ave., 
Overbrook,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

CRAWFORD,    E.   R. 

Business  Manager,  The  Cleveland  So' 
ciety  for  the  BHnd,  2275  E.  55th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*CROOK?,    MISS    ETHEL   E. 

Home  Teacher,  Pa.  Home  Teaching 
Society,  638  Ames  Place,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

*CURTIS,    JOHN   B. 

6827   Ridgeland  Avenue,   Chicago.  111. 

*DEAN,     FRANKLIN 

Field  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspon- 
dence School  for  the  Blind,  584  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  Winnetka,  111. 

DeGrOFF,    MISS   EMMA  C. 

13  34  North  Carohna  Avenue,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

*DELESDERNIER,   DR.    GEORGE   0. 

Executive  Secretary,  La.  State  Board 
for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

*DEMING,    HAROLD    B. 

Director  of  Music,  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

DEUEL,    MRS.    GUY 

Supervisor,  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
315   6th  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

DeWiTT,    MRS.    MARY    K. 

Managing  Director,  Blind  Work  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  91  State  Street,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.   Y. 


DRY,    WALTER    R. 

Superintendent,  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore. 

*DUQUETTE,    MISS    IRENE 

Home  Teacher,  Mass.  Division  of  the 
Blind,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

*EASTMAN,    MISS    MARY   W. 

Home  Teacher,  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1097  Howard 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

EBELING,   WILLI 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

EDGE,    MISS   MARGARET   D.    B. 

Employment  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 
of  Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ELLIS,    A.   C. 

Superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ELLIS,    MRS.   A.    C. 

216  Brown's  Lane,   Louisville,   Ky. 
ENNEVER,    MRS.    GRACE 

Hotae  Teacher,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EVANS,    MRS.   E.   C. 

Field  Agent  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Chil- 
dren, Iowa  State  Bd.  of  Education, 
843  Euclid,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

EVANS,    S.    J. 

Business  Manager,  Western  Division, 
Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the  BHnd, 
1636  W.  12th  Avenue,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

FARRELL,    GABRIEL 

Director,  Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass. 
School     for     the     Blind,     Watertown, 

Mass. 

*FEUCHTWANGER,    MISS   MARIAN 

Member  of  Board,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  State  Office  B!dg., 
Hartford,    Conn. 

*FITTON,    CORA 

Home  Teacher,  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FLEXMAN,    MAJOR  E. 

General  Manager,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  995  Portage  Ave- 
nue, Winnipeg,  M. 
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FLINN,    F.   H. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Canadian 
National  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  172  Al- 
mon  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

*  FOLEY,   MISS   KATE  M. 

Home  Teacher,  Calif.  State  Library, 
146  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cahf. 

FONTENOT,    Y.    L. 

President,  La.  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  1090  Government  Street,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

^FORWARD,    MISS    SOPHY   L. 

Home  Teacher,  Pa.  Home  Teaching 
Society,  1750  N.  Park  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

FRAMPTON,   DR.    MERLE    E. 

Principal,  N.  Y.  Inst,  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  BHnd,  999  Pelham  Park- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK,    MISS    LILLIAN 

1246  Pratt  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

''FRANK,    MORRIS 

Managing  Director,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown, 
N.J. 

FREELAND,  MISS  LOUISE  G. 

Chairman  of  Committee,  Braille  Li- 
brary of  Church  Literature,  Marys- 
ville,  Calif. 

^'FRENCH,    MISS   MARY   E. 

Home  Teacher,  R.  I.  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  State  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, Room  13,  State  House,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

FRIEDMAN,    MRS.    SARA 

President,  Palestine  Lighthouse,  15 
West  81st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^FRISBIE,    B.    L. 

Treasurer,  District  of  Columbia  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  220 
E.   Capitol  Street,  Washington,   D.    C. 

FROST,    FRANK    L. 

President,  Albany  Association  for  the 
BHnd,  208  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GAGE,    MRS.   T.   L. 

Secretary,  Oahu  Asso.  of  the  Blind, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

GANEY,    J.    S. 

Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 


*GARSIDE,    MISS    LILLIAN 

9  Fifield  Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 

GARVER,    MISS   MARIANNE 

Executive  Secretary,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GEPHART,    MRS.    ELSIE    A. 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Nur' 
sery  School  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 

GLEASON,    MRS.    CORA    L. 

Substitute  House  Mother,  Perkins  In- 
stitution, Watertown,  Mass. 

*GLOVER,    CALVIN    S. 

Executive  Secretary,  The  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio. 

GOLDTHWAITE,    MISS    LUCY   A. 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  PubHc 
Library,  Library  for  the  BHnd,  137 
West  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GREAVES,    MRS.    JESSIE    R. 

Principal  and  Chairman  Advisory 
Board,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the 
Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

GREEN,    S.    M. 

Superintendent,  Mo.  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  3815  Magnolia  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

'•'GRIFFITH,    MISS    ROBERTA   A. 

Executive  Secretary,  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation, 
3  38  Sheldon  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

*HACKENBURG,    GEORGE 

Placement  Agent,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Dept.  of  PubHc  Welfare^ 
548  Education  Bldg.,  State  Capitol, 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 

*HACKETT,    LEMONT 

Field  Officer,  Home  Teaching,  Mary- 
land Work  Shop  for  the  BHnd,  601 
N.  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HAIT,    MRS.    MARJORY    B. 

Mother's  Counsellor,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Hartford,   Conn. 

HAMMAN,    MRS.    GRACE    C. 

Territorial  Director,  Territorial  Bureau 
of  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with 
the  Blind,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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*HANFORD,    MISS    BERTHA 

Special  State  and  County  Agent  for 
the  Blind,  312  West  Superior  Street, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

HARDIN,    MRS.   GWEN 

Executive  Secretary,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Social  Security,  P.  O. 
Box    1162,   Olympia,  Wash. 

HARPER,    MISS   GRACE   S. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  20.'i  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAYS,    LESLIE   M. 

Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

*HENDERSON,    STANLEY 

Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

HERZFELD,    MISS    FLOSSIE  D. 

General  Manager,  Mobile  Association 
for  the  Blind,  8  North  Claiborne 
Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

*HICKS,    GORDON 

Superintendent,  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind,  10  Holcomb  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


HOOKEY,   LESLIE 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,    Cavendish    Square,    St.    John's, 

Newf. 

HOOPER,    MISS   MARJORIE   S. 

Secretary  to  the  Superintendent, 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louis' 
ville,  Ky. 

■HOUK,    EARL  C. 

Adjucator  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Charities,  Los  Angeles  County,  Bu- 
reau of  Indigent  Relief,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

HOUSTON,     MISS    DOROTHY    A. 

Registrar,  Canadian  National  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toron- 
to, Ont. 

''HOYT,    MISS    ADELIA    M. 

13  34  North  CaroHna  Avenue,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

^HUFTY,    FRENCH    S. 

School  Superintendent,  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.   C. 


*HICKS,    JEFFERSON   D. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Conn.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford,   Conn. 


HULBERT,    MISS   MARY    E. 

Senior  Field  Worker,  Agency  for  the 
Adult  BHnd,  125  N.  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HITCHCOCK,   MRS.   C.  W. 

Director  of  Sales  £s?  Production,  Cen- 
tral Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
3  2  Bank  Place,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HUNSAKER,    HERBERT  C. 

Associate  Director,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'HOBSON,    MISS   ANNIE  D. 

Treasurer,  The  Associated  Blind 
Women  of  Maryland,  3100  St.  Paul 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HUNT,   ALAN   T. 

Assistant  Manager,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HOFFMAN,    MISS    HENRIETTE 

Executive  Secretary,  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Ass'n.  of  St.  Paul,  92  West  7th  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HUTCHINSON,   MISS  ELIZABETH   L. 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


HOLMES,    MRS.   ETHEL  TOWNE 

Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  State  House, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

HOLMES,   WALTER   G. 

President,  Editor  £«?  General  Manager, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Maga2,ine  for  the 
Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


•TERARDI,    FRANCIS   B. 

Editor  &  Manager,  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  50  Congress  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

INGRAM,   MISS  ELEANOR  M. 

Executive  Stenographer,  Va.  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 
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IRVIN,   MISS   BESSIE   C. 

Assistant  to  Chief  of  Division  for  the 
BHnd,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
1201  Washington  Bldg.,  311  S.  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^IRWIN,   ROBERT   B. 

Executive  Director,  American  Founda' 
tion  for  the  BHnd,  Inc.,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

''JACOBS.    JAMES   W. 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for 
the  BHnd,  70  Ekins  Court,  Provo, 
Utah. 

JACOBSEN,    HENRY 

Assistant  Editor,  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

^JACOBSON,    JAKE 

President,  Virginia  Ass'n.  of  Workers 
for  the  Bhnd,  416  New  Kirn  Bldg., 
Portsmouth,   Va. 

■'JAENICKE,   MISS  VIOLA 

Home  Teacher,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  State  OfRce  Build- 
ing, Hartford,  Conn. 

JEFFREY,    HERBERT   D. 

Superintendent,  N.  D.  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

JOHNSEN,    MISS   MARY    J. 

Supervisor  of  Social  Work  Assistance 
to  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOICE,    BRADLEY    S. 

Superintendent,  Western  Pa.  School 
for  the  Blind,  201  Bellefield  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

JONES,    MRS.   HELEN   B. 

Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Va. 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 

*  JONES,   MISS  IRENE  E. 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Ass'n.  for  the 
Blind,  235  S.  2nd  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

KELLEY,    MISS   KATHRYNE   M. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Association  for  the  Blind,  518 
South  Madison  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
Cahf. 

KENNEDY,   MRS.   ISABEL  W. 

Founder  and  President,  The  Blind  Re- 
lief Fund  of  Philadelphia,  1700  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KRAUSE,    A.    E. 

Superintendent,  West  Virginia  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Romney,  W. 
Va. 

KUHN,    CHARLES 

President,  Cincinnati  Ass'n.  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  BHnd,  1548  Central 
Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

KUHNS,    FORREST 

Executive  Secretary,  Wichita  School  6? 
Shop  for  the  BHnd,  223  West  3rd 
Street,  Wichita,  Kan. 

LACEY,    MRS.   GRACE   D. 

Librarian  for  the  BHnd,  Wayne  County 
Library  for  the  Blind,  3661  Trumbull 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LAMBERT,    ROBERT 

Superintendent,  Indiana  School  for  the 
BHnd,  7725  CoUege  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

*LATIMER,    H.    RANDOLPH 

Executive  Secretary,  Pa.  Association 
for  the  BHnd,  Inc.,  308  S.  Craig 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*LAWLEY,   D.    B. 

Field  Secretary,  Ontario  Division, 
Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
186   Beverley   Street,  Toronto,   Ont. 

LEVY,    MISS   CARRIE    B. 

Supervisor,  BraiUe  and  Sight-Saving 
Classes,  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  c/o 
Board  of  Education,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*LEWIS,   MRS.   M.  C. 

Executive  Secretary,  Ft.  Worth,  Tar- 
rant County  Assn.  for  the  BHnd,  1710 
Washington  Avenue,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas. 

t*LINDSAY,    SIR   CHARLES,    K.B.E. 

Honorary  President,  Canadian  Nation- 
al Inst,  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

LINEBERRY,    G.    E. 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

LONGANECKER,    F.    M. 

Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

LOOMIS,    MISS    MADELEINE    S. 

Instructor,  Braille  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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LORD,    MRS.    MARY    E. 

Chairman  of  Salesroom  Committee, 
Blind  Handicraft  Shop,  Mass.  Div.  of 
the  Blind,  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

LYNN,    HENRY   C. 

Director,  Special  Welfare  Services, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801    Harrison    Street,   Topeka,    Kan. 

LYSEN,    J.  C. 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Bhnd,  Box  430,  Faribault,  Minn. 

*MacAlister,  d.  m. 

Local  Executive  Officer,  Canadian  Na- 
tional  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Court 
House  Bldg.,   Edmonton,  Alba. 

*MacArTHUR,    IRVING 

100  Gibbs,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*McCaRTHY.    WILLIAM    H. 

Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  State 
Dept.  of  Education,  110  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

*McClellan,  miss  janie 

Librarian,  The  National  Transcribers 
Society  for  the  Blind,  147  Soquel  Ave' 
nue,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

*McCollom,  m.  august 

Field  Worker,  Kansas  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  1328  Polke  Street,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

McConnell,  miss  anna  bain 

Teacher,  Class  for  the  Blind,  3620 
Coliseum  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

McCORMICK,    MRS.   NELSON 

Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Han' 
dicapped,  316  E.  Jefferson,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

McCoy,  miss  ruth  b. 

Director  of  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  N. 
Y.  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  205 
E.   42nd   Street,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

McCrary,  miss  bernece 

State  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind, 
State  Dept.  of  Institutions,  4445  Tyler 
Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

McCuLLOCH,   miss  AGNES 

General  Secretary,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  995  Portage  Ave- 
nue, Winnipeg,  M. 


*MacDonald,  dr.  j.  A. 

Supt.  of  Quebec  Division  and  Nation' 
al  Field  Sec'y.,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  1118  St.  Catherine 
Street,  West  Montreal,  Que. 

*MacGiLLIVRAY,    miss    LILLIAN 

Home  Teacher,  Quebec  Division,  Can- 
adian  National  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
1118  St.  Catherine  Street,  West  Mon- 
treal, Que. 

*McKlNNON,    miss   MARGUERITE 

State  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Adult  Blind,  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

*MACK,    miss  REBECCA 

Volunteer,  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1548  Cen- 
tral Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MACY,    JAMES    F. 

Superintendent,  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  189  Park  Avenue,  Portland, 
Me. 

*MARIS,    MISS    JEANETTE 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

*MARSTON,    MISS   SIBYL 

2061    Addison   Street,   Berkeley,    Cahf. 

MAXFIELD,    MISS    KATHRYN    E. 

Director,  Research  Council  for  Blind 
Children,  116  East  60th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

*MEAD,    MISS    IVIE    M. 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

MEADER,    JOHN    H. 

Superintendent,  Pa.  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  3510  Lancaster  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEADER,    MRS.    JOHN    H. 

Assistant  Matron,  Pa.  Working  Home 
for  Bhnd  Men,  3  510  Lancaster  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MERRILL,    MRS.   ELEANOR  BROWN 

Executive  Director,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  50 
West   50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MIGEL,    M.   C. 

President,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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MILLER,    MRS.    L.    R. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Los  Angeles 
Braille  Association,  Room  15,  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  8th  6? 
Hope  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MINTER,    MRS.   GEORGE  W. 

Stenographer,  Va.  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

MOELLER,   MRS.   MARGARET 

Sec'y-i  Dept.  of  Prevention  of  Blind' 
ness,  Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

MOHLER,    J.    B. 

Superintendent,  Venango  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  BHnd,  413  Veach  Building,  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

MOORE,    MISS    MADGE    E. 

Member  of  Board,  The  Adult  Home 
for  the  Bhnd,  1550  Franklin  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

MOORE,    MISS   MARY   E. 

Field  Nurse,  Va.  Commission  for  the 
Blin,d,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

MORIARTY,    MISS    CATHERINE    T. 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

*MORRISON,   CATHERINE   J. 

Home  Teacher,  Calif.  State  Library, 
951    S.    Kenmore,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

MOSCHCOWITZ,    MRS.   ROSE   Z. 

Executive  Director,  Yonkers  Home, 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 
75  Stratton  Street,  Saw  Mill  River 
Parkway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

MYERS,    RICHARD 

National  Secretary,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

NAUMBURG,    ROBERT   E. 

President,  Visagraph  Institute  for  the 
BHnd,  230  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

*NEES,   MISS  DOROTHY  E. 

Pa.  Association  for  the  Blind,  Johns' 
town.  Pa. 

*NICHOL,    WILLIAM   W. 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Murray,  Utah. 


NICHOLS,    MRS.    MAUDE    G. 

In  Charge,  Service  for  the  BHnd,  Li' 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*NICKESON,    GUY    H. 

Placement  Agent,  Pa.  Ass'n.  for  the 
BHnd,  308  S.  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

*NORRIS,    MISS    BEATRICE 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  BHnd,  601  N.  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

OLIVER,    MISS    JEAN 

Supervisor,  Social  Welfare  6?  Preven' 
tion  of  Blindness  Departments,  Can' 
adian  National  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  B. 
C. 

ORD,    MISS    ELLEN    F. 

Teacher,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  CaHf. 

OVERHOLTZER,    MRS.    E.   CLAIR 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Social  Welfare,  311  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

'=OWENS,   DR.   CLAIRE   E. 

Exeter,  Nebraska. 

OWINGS,    MRS.    ANNE    B. 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1617 
Blanding   Street,   Columbia,   S.   C. 

PALMER,    MRS.    EVA   B. 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

^PARKER.    MISS    ETHEL   I. 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Educa' 
tion,  Division  for  the  Blind,  110  Tre' 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PARSONS,    MRS.    ESTELLE 

Executive  Secretary,  Toledo  Society 
for  the  BHnd,  718  Michigan  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

PATTERSON,   MISS   JANET  G. 

Supervisor,  Braille  and  Sight  Consef 
vation  Classes,  Newark  Board  of  Edu' 
cation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

^PERRY,  DR.  NEWEL 

Director  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali' 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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PETTIT,   DR.   \V.   A. 

State  Ophthalmologist,  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  311  S.  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PLANTS,   MISS   STELLA 

1101  M.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

PRICE,    FRANKLIN   H. 

Librarian,  Dept.  for  the  Blind,  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Logan 
Square,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

PROULX,    MISS   M.   A. 

Supervisor  of  Social  Service,  Quebec 
Division,  Canadian  National  Inst,  for 
the  BHnd,  1118  St.  Catherine  Street, 
West  Montreal,  Que. 

QUINAN,    MRS.   RUTH   A. 

President  and  General  Manager,  San 
Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

''QUINTO,    MISS   DOLORES 

Representative,  Oahu  Ass'n.  of  the 
Bhnd,  936  20th  Avenue,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

RATCHFORD,   W.   S. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Mary 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  N. 
Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

REAMES,   MISS  HELEN   E. 

Home  Teacher,  Family  Welfare  Ass'n. 
of  Montgomery  Co.,  118  E.  First 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

RIDDELL,   MRS.  HERMAN  I. 

c/o  Dr.  Herman  I.  Riddell,  Rhode 
Island  General  Hospital,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

RIDDERVOLD,    JAMES   T. 

Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Blind  Division,  9 
Capitol  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

RIDGEWAY,   MISS   IDA   E. 

Supervisor,  Work  for  Children,  Mass. 
Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

*ROBINSON,   LEONARD  A. 

Asst.  to  Supervisor,  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Education,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*ROBINSON,   M.  C. 

Superintendent,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  BHnd,  1101  Broadway 
West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


•'RUENZI,   MISS  ADALINE  A. 

3853  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•'RUSK,    MISS   ELIZABETH 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  331  Sherbourne 
Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

RYAN,    MISS   ROSALIE  D. 

Field  Worker,  CaUf.  Bureau  of  Field 
Work  and  Rehabilitation,  3601  Tele- 
graph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif. 

RYAN,  R.   L. 

Director,  County  Dept.  of  Pubhc  Wei' 
fare,  Tulare,  Calif. 

RYAN,    STETSON    K. 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bhnd,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, Hartford,  Conn. 

RYDER,    MRS.    MARY    E. 

4383  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

'^SALMON,   PETER   J. 

Secretary  and  Business  Manager,  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  520 
Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SARGENT,    MISS   RUTH    F. 

Secretary,  Pa.  Home  Teaching  Society, 
1700  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*SAWYER,   MISS  BESSIE   M. 

Braille  Teacher  and  Proofreader, 
American  Red  Cross,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Box  612,  Orange,  Calif. 

■'SCHAEFFER,   MRS.   GEORGIA  T. 

1904  Cypress,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SCHILL,    DAVID    H. 

111-45  76th  Drive,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

SCHROEER,    MRS.    VIOLA  W. 

Secretary,  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind  of  Mo.,  3825  Flad  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

SCOTT,    MISS   BESSIE   M. 

Industrial  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 
of  Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SCOTT,    MISS   ISABEL 

In  Charge  of  Social  Service  and  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Cavendish 
Square,  St.  John's,  Newf. 
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SCOTT,    MRS.    MARY   CARROLL 

Supervising  Field  Worker,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Calif.  State 
Department  of  Institutions,  3601  Tele 
graph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif. 

*SCURLOCK,    WALTER    E. 

President,  Southern  Calif.  Association 
for  the  Blind,  518  South  Madison  Ave' 
nue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

SETTLES,  DR.   C.   J. 

President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  BUnd,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

*SINCLAIR,   S.   MERVYN 

Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Education  Building,  Harris' 
burg.  Pa. 

SISTER    ST.    MARCEL 

Mother  Superior,  Nazareth  Institute, 
4565  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal, 
Que. 

SLOPAK,   ABRAHAM 

The  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America, 
Colchester,  Conn. 

SMITH,    AUGUSTINE    J. 

Vice-President,  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  999  Pelham 
Parkway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,   MISS   EMILY  C. 

Bureau  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  205 
E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,    J.   DERREL 

Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Commis' 
sion  for  Adult  Blind,  State  Capitol, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

SMOLL,    P.   ARTHUR 

Superintendent,  N.  M.  School  for  the 
Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

*SMYTH,    MISS   EVA   H. 

Teacher,  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1734 
Beckley  Street,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

SPERRY,   DR.    PAUL 

Library  Director,  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  1126  21st  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

STAINTON,    MISS   EDNA 

Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Associa' 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  180  Goodell 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STEVENS,    MRS.    ANNE    ROWE 

Superintendent,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Bhnd,  305-307  West  Eighth 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

STEWART,    MRS.   O.   W. 

Superintendent,  School  for  the  BHnd, 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

STIFLER,    REV.    FRANCIS   CARR 

Secretary  in  Charge,  Blind  Department, 
American  Bible  Society,  Park  Avenue 
a  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STRACHAN,   WILLIAM   J. 

Field  Agent,  Office  of  Education,  Dept. 
of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

''STRONG,   DOUGLAS   R. 

Supervisor  Placement  Department, 
Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
186  Beverley   Street,  Toronto,   Ont. 

^'SUNDHOLM,   MISS  MARY  L. 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Dept.  of 
Social  Welfare,  180  Goodell  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*SUNDQU1ST,    PERRY 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Broth- 
erhood for  the  Blind,  155  S.  Man- 
hattan Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SWIFT,    MISS    EDITH    L. 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Bhnd,  3  323  West  Cermak 
Road,   Chicago,  111. 

*SWIFT,  DR.   s.  c. 

Chief  Librarian,  Library,  Canadian 
National  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  64  Bald- 
win Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ont. 

TABOR,   MISS   MARTHA   L. 

Preschool  and  Social  Case  Worker,  N. 
Y.  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  999  Pelham  Parkway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

TAYLOR,    MISS   CLARA 

Teacher,  Braille  Classes,  Newton  Street 
School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THOMAS,    MRS.    CHARLES    B. 

1174  Fillmore,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*THOMPSON,   ROY   P. 

Executive  Officer,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Old  Court  House 
Building,  Calgarv,  Alba. 
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TOV.N5ENT),    CH.\RLE5   W. 

Employinent  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  State  Dept. 
of  Social  Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TR.y>ER,  MI55  FLORENCE  B. 

Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

*TRADER.   MISS  GEORGIA  D. 

Trustee,  Qovernook  Home  for  the 
BHnd,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

*TURXER,    HARRIS 

Director  of  Publications,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Inst,  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'^TYXAN,   M.AURICE  1. 

Field  Agent  for  the  BHnd,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*UHLMAX.    REV.   DAXIEL    J. 

Field  Secretary',  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  BHnd,  Oak  Street  at  Ninth,  Col- 
umbios,  Ohio. 

VALLENTYNE,   H.   J. 

Principal,  Ontario  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  Brantford,  Ont. 

VAN  DEN  BROEK,  MISS  GERTRUDE 

Supervisor  of  Training  of  Pre-School 
BHnd  Children,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  BHnd,  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  205  E.  42nd  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

*WATTS,   CX)L.   L.   L. 

Executive  Secretary',  Va.  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va. 

■ftATTS.   MR-S.   L.   L. 

Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  BHnd,  2920  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va. 

WEIR,    ARTHUR   V. 

Business  Manager,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  BHnd,  186  Beverley  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

*WESSBORG,   ERIC  S. 

Superintendent,  Michigan  Employment 
Inst,  for  the  BHnd,  924  Houghton  Ave- 
nue, Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

WHEATON,  DR.  DO.s'ALD 

2524  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  CaHf. 

WHINERY,  DR.   S.   M. 

Principal,  Indiana  School  for  the 
BHnd,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


''WILKINS.   MISS   JENNIE  R. 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  BHnd,  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare.  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


WILSON,  MR5.  ELEANOR  A. 
State  Worker  for  the 
Kansas  School  for  the 
City,  Kan. 


Adult    BHnd, 
Blind,    Kansas 


*WILSON,   MRS.   M.^RG.^RET 

2450  Larkin,  San  Francisco,  CaHf. 

V.TNKLEBY,    MISS    EUNICE   M. 

Secretary,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
741  N.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
CaHf. 

WTNSUORTH.    MISS   M.^BEL   J. 

Case  Work  Supervisor,  Cleveland  So- 
aety  for  the  BHnd,  2275  E.  55th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

UTSE,    GERALD    E. 

Placement  Agent,  Va.  Commission  for 
the  BHnd,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va. 

WOLF,   MISS  MARTHA 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  BHnd,  200  West  72nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

twOOD,    L.    M. 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  National 
Inst,  for  the  BHnd,  186  Beverley  Street, 
Toronto,   Ont. 

+  *WOODBURY,    MISS   MADIE 

515  VermiHon  Street,  Danville,  111. 

WORTS,   MISS  GRACE 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Field  Secretary.  Va.  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  BHnd,  3003  Park- 
wood  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Assistant  Principal,  N.  Y.  Inst,  for  the 
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PROGRAM 

18th  Biennial  Convention 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

July  10-14,  1939 

Hotel  Biltmore  Los  Angeles.   California 

Monday,  July  10th 

6:00  p.m.— OPENING  BANQUET  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

COLONEL  RUPERT  HUGHES,  Mooter  of  Ceremonies. 

Address  of  Welcome — j.  Robert  atkinson,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Host. 

Address  of  Welcome — the  honorable  fletcher  bowron, 
Mayor,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Response — colonel  l.  l.  watts.  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.;  and  Past-President, 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Address  of  Welcome — mr.  walter  chambers.  Personnel  Direc- 
tor, State  Relief  Administration,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  rep- 
resenting the  honoR-JlBLE  culbert  l.  OLSON,  Governor  of 
California. 

Response — colonel  e.  a.  baker.  Managing  Director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada: 
and  First  Vice-President,  American  Association  oi  W^orkers 
for  the  Blind. 

Presidents  Address — a.  c.  ellis.  Superintendent,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis\-ille,  Ky.:  and  President, 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

If  I  Could  See  (poem) — Read  by  the  author,  mr.  burr 
McIntosh,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


288       PROGRAM,  LOS  ANGELES  CONVENTION 

Monday,  July  10th  (Cont.) 

6:00  p.m. — Opening  Banquet  (Cont.) : 

Musical  Program 
Piano  Selections  by  MR.  JOSEPH  LEONARD,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

1.  Fantasie'Impromptu  in  C  sharp  minor,  Opus  66. ...Chopin 

2.  Claire  de  Lune  (from  Suite  Bergama2;que)  Claude  Debussy 

3.  Small  Suite  for  Piano Joseph  Leonard 

Vocal  Selections  by  Miss  genevieve  wiley,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

1.  Connais'tu  le  Pays Thomas 

2.  When  Children  Pray Beatrice  Fenner 

3.  Love  Went  Adding Fran\  Bridge 

Musical  Serenade — presented  through  the  courtesy  of  SENORA 
CONSUELA  CASTILLO  DE  BONZO,  Casa  la  Golondrina  Cafe,  35 
Olvera  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Tuesday,  July  11th 

9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  m.— INTER-AGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  SERV- 
ICES FOR  THE  BLIND  (Panel  Discussion). 

Why  a  State  Agency  for  the  Blind — dr.  roma  sawyer 
CHEEK,  Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Aid  to  the  Blind,  Services  to  the  Blind,  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation — Robert  w.  beasley.  Regional  Representa- 
tive, Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Discussion  of  Section  1002,  of  Title  X,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — dr.  newel  perry.  Director  of  Advanced 
Studies,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Placement)  for  the  Blind, 
with  Reference  to  the  Relationships  Between  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  Agencies — c.  l.  broun.  Supervisor  of 
Employment  Service,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  BHnd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Recent  Legislative  Trends  in  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Problems  They  Present — Robert  b.  irwin.  Executive  Di' 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(convention  Photograph  (Immediately  following  session). 
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Tuesday,  July  11th  (Cont.) 

2  :00  p.m.  to  5 :00  p.m.— SECTIONAL  MEETINGS : 

A.      EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION: 

Section  1 — Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind: 

Vocational  Opportunities  as  Seen  by  an  Adult  Worker 
FOR  Which  Schools  Should  Prepare  Their  Pupils — 
MRS.  GWEN  HARDIN,  Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Symposium: 

a.  When  Begin  Grade  2? 

b.  Ways  of  Enlarging  the  Blind  Child's  World. 

c.  Should  20/200  Continue  as  the  Maximum  Vision  for 

Admission? 

d.  Are  We  Confronted  with  the  Problem  of  Decreased 

Enrollment? 

e.  Is  Assumed  Security  Through  Pensions  Undermining 

Initiative  Within  the  Schools? 

Section  3 — Heads  of  Public  School  Sight'Saving  Classes,  Teachers  in 
Public  School  Sight-Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents  of 
Organizations  Engaged  in  'Wor\  for  Prevention  or  Conservation 
of  Vision; 

Election  of  Permanent  Chairman  (only)  for  the  Bal- 
ance OF  the  Quadrennium  1937-1940. 

The  Coordination  of  School  and  Social  Agencies  in  a 
Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — miss  ruth 
E.  lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Social  Wor\, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sight-Saving  Classes  as  A  Preventative  Measure — miss 
FRANCES  BLEND,  Principal,  School  for  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Saving,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Symposium: 

a.  Supplies  and  Equipment  in  Sight-Saving  Classes. 

b.  Inadequacy  of  Vision  Testing  Methods. 

c.  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Sight-Saving  Children. 

d.  New  Trends  in  Sight- Saving  Class  Activities. 

e.  Making  the  General  Public  More  Eye-Conscious. 
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Tuesday,  July  11th  (Cont.) 

2:00     p.m.     to     5:00     p.m.— SECTIONAL     MEETINGS— Educational 
Division  (Cont.) : 

Section  5 — Administrative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and  Others 
Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the  Blind  by  Any  Process: 

Discussion  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts'  Paper  (presented  at  the 
General  Session,  Thursday  morning,  July  13th). 

The  Need  of  More  Books  in  Grade  1^ — miss  kate  m.  foley, 
Home  Teacher,  CaHfornia  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Symposium: 

a.  What    Is    the    Responsibility    of    the    Braille    Printer 

Towards  Discouraging  Projects  of  Doubtful  Value  to 
the  Blind  by  Not  Contracting  for  Printing? 

b.  Size  of  Braille  Volumes — Are  Not  the  Present  Aver- 

ages Too  Big? 

c.  Should  Not  Many  Books  be  Condensed  for  the  Benefit 

of  the  Slow  Braille  Reader? 

B.     vocational  division  : 

Section  I — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  7<lation'wide  or  State^wide 
Wor\  for  the  Blind,  and  Professional  Staff  Members  of  Such 
Agencies  7S[ot  Otherwise  Provided  for  in  Any  Professional 
Group: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Quadrennium  1939-1942. 

Industrial  Employment  for  Blind  Women — miss  m. 
ROBERTA  townsend.  Associate  Director,  Department  for 
the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oper.ation  of  Vending  Stands — From  a  National  Point 
of  View — Joseph  f.  clunk.  Supervisor,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for 
the  BHnd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Operation  of  Vending  Stands — From  a  State  Point  of 
ViEV/ — J.  D.  SMITH,  Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A  Nev/  Approach  to  the  Employment  of  the  Blind — 
D.  V.  morris.  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social 
Security,  Olympia,  Wash. 
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Tuesday,  July  11th  (Cont.) 

2:00      p.m.      to      5:00      p.m.— SECTIONAL    MEETINGS— Vocational 
Division   (Cont.) : 

Section   I    (Cont.)  : 

Effect  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation  on  the  Manu' 

FACTURE   and   SaLE    OF    BlIND-MADE    PRODUCTS — WILLIAM 

H.   McCarthy,   Director,   Massachusetts  Division   of  the 
BHnd,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Place  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  a  State  Agency 
FOR  the  Blind — dr.  roma  sawyer  cheek.  Executive 
Secretary,  North  CaroHna  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-wide,  County,  and  Local 
Wor\  for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  Wor\shops  and  Industrial  Homes 
for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of  Technical  Staffs  of  V/or\shops 
and  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadrennium  1939' 
1942.  (See  group  meeting,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  13th). 

Section  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadrennium  1939' 
1942.    (See  group  meeting,  Thursday  afternoon,  July  13th). 

Section  4 — Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  'WorXers  Other 
than  Home  Teachers  Doing  Wor?^  for  the  Blind: 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Quadrennium   1939-1942. 

The  Home  Teacher's  Approach  to,  and  Personal  Adjust- 
ment of,  the  Adult  Blind — miss  irene  jones.  Home 
Teacher,  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Possibilities  of  the  Radio  and  Talking  Book  Machines 
AS  Educational  Factors — miss  Catharine  j.  morrison. 
Home  Teacher,  CaHfornia  State  Library,  Sacramento,  CaUf. 

Standardization  of  Handicrafts — miss  margaret  r.  hogan. 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Tuesday,  July  11th  (Cont.) 

2:00     p.m.     to     5:00     p.m.— SECTIONAL     MEETINGS— Vocational 
Division    (Cont.)  : 

Section  4    (Cont.)  : 

The  Crying  Need  for  Entertainment  and  Recreation  for 
THE  Adult  Blind — miss  ivie  m.  mead.  Home  Teacher, 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Symposium: 

a.  A  "Home  Teachers'   Magazine";  Its  Aims  and   Pur' 

poses. 

b.  When    should    pupils    take   up    the   study   of    Braille 

grade  2? 

c.  Pottery  making  by  the  blind. 

Section  5 — Lay  Group: 

Election  of  Officers  (only)  for  the  Quadrennium  1939- 
1942.  (There  will  be  no  further  program  for  this  group, 
as  it  is  felt  that  the  members  would  prefer  to  attend  the 
Sectional  Meetings  of  greatest  interest  to  them  individu- 
ally). 

8:00    p.m.— EFFORTS    AT    COOPERATION    IN    WORK    FOR    THE 
BLIND  (Panel  Discussion) : 

Report  of  Joint  Findings  Committee — j.  c.  lysen,  Super' 
intendent,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minn.;  and  Chairman,  Joint  Findings  Committee. 

Report  of  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. — colonel  e.  a. 
BAKER,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  1st  Vice' 
President,  A.A.W.B. 

Our  Obligations  to  Our  Colleagues  in  Latin  America — 
DR.  M.  E.  frampton.  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  BHnd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee — benjA' 
MIN  berinstein.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chairman,  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee. 
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Wednesday,  July  12th 

9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  m.— AN  INTEGRATED  STATE  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  BLIND:  CALIFORNIA  (Panel  Discussion): 

California's  Law  for  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  as  Adminis- 
tered BY  THE  State  Social  Welfare  Department- 
Mrs.  E.  CLAIR  overholtzer,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Administration  of  California's  Law  for  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind  from  A  Medical  and  Scientific  Point  of 
View,  in  the  Light  of  Ophthalmology — dr.  w.  a. 
PETTIT,  Consulting  Ophthalmologist,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

A  New  Frontier — r.  v.  chandler,  Superintendent,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Home  Teaching  and  Library  Work  in  California — miss 
KATE  M.  FOLEY,  Home  Teacher,  California  State  Library, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. — Its  Inception,  Ex- 
pansion, AND  Objective — j.  Robert  atkinson,  Vice- 
President  and  Managing  Director,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Coordination  of  State  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
California — dr.  r.  s.  french,  Principal,  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

2:00  p.m.— SIGHTSEEING  TOURS   (Arranged  by  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.;  Host)  : 

Tour  No.  1 — Huntington  Libr.^ry,  San  Marino. 

Tour  No.  2 — Motion  Picture  Studio. 

Tour  No.  3 — Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind   (Los 

Angeles),  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and 

Griffith  Planetarium. 

8:00  p.m.— GENERAL  SESSION: 

Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  for  Meritorious  Service  to: 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  Hingham,  Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  12th  (Cont.) 

5:00  p.m.— GENERAL  SESSION   (Cont.): 

A  League  of  Friendly  Visitors  to  the  Blind — Walter  g. 
HOLMES,  President  and  Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Publish' 
ing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Blindness  as  an  Adequate  Expression  of  Anxiety — dr.  t. 
D.  CUTSFORTH,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pygmalion — dr.  lloyd  c.  douglas,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Resignation  Triumphant  (poem) — miss  irene  e.  jones. 
Home  Teacher,  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sightless,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  13th 

9:00  a.m  to  12:00  m.— LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND   (Panel  Discus- 
sion) : 

Embossed  Books,  Talking  Book  Records  and  Talking 
Book  Machines  for  the  Blind:  Federal  Contribution 
to  the  Cultural  Welfare  of  the  Blind — m.  a. 
ROBERTS,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Library  and  the  Blind — mrs.  carol  i.  alderson,  CaH- 
fornia  State  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  and  Chairman, 
American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind. 

A  Survey  of  the  Reading  Interests  of  the  Blind — mrs. 
MARGARET  RIDDEL L,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  Member,  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Transcribing  Activi- 
ties— MISS  ALICE  rohrback.  Director  of  Braille,  American 
Red  Cross;  and  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1937-1939 
BiENNiUM — A.  C.  ELLIS,  President,  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Election   of  Officers  of  the  A.A.W.B.   for  the  Next 

BlENNIUM. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  13th  (Cont.) 

2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.— SECTIONAL  MEETINGS: 

A.       EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION  : 

Section  2 — Teachers  in  Residential  and  Piiblic  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind: 

How  TO  Use  the  New  Br.aille  Dictionary — w.  e.  allen. 
Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  BHnd,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Talking  Book  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind — dr. 
BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Talking  Book-Education  Project, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sectioyi  4 — Librarians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for  the  Blind, 
and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in  Libraries  for  the  Seeing: 

Policies  and  Practices  in  A  Distributing  Library  for  the 
Blind,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Wayne  County  Library 
FOR  THE  Blind,  Detroit.  Michigan — mrs.  grace  d. 
L.^CEY,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Wayne  County  Library, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Why  Encour.age  the  RE.^DING  of  Braille? — miss  adelia  m. 
HOYT,  Formerly  Director  of  Braille  Transcribing,  American 
National  Red  Cross,  and  Assistant,  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Symposium: 

a.  Is  there  Need  for  Establishing  Some  Practice  by  the 

Project  Similar  to  the  Special  Limited  Editions  of 
Legal  Texts  for  Other  Subjects,  Such  as  the  Social 
Sciences,  History,  Political  Science,  etc.? 

b.  It  Has  Been  Said  that  Maga2,ines  in  Embossed  Types 

are  Too  Prolific.  Do  You  Think  This  Is  True?  And 
What  of  Accumulations? 

c.  What  is  Your  Opinion  on  the  Proposal  That  Blind 

People  Be  Employed  in  Libraries  Having  Depart' 
ments  for  the  Blind?  What  Special  Training  and 
Qualifications  Should  Be  Required  of  Applicants? 

d.  Is  There  a  Need  for  More  Grade  l-i-  Books  for  Adults? 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  13th  (Cont.) 

2:00     p.m.     to     5:00     p.m.— SECTIONAL     MEETINGS— Educational 
Division   (Cont.) : 

Section  6 — Jsion-Professional  Group: 

The  Braille  Edition  of  the  ''American  Legion  Magazine'' 
FOR  Blind  Veterans — mr.  jerry  mitchell,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Coordinating  Community  Resources  for  the  Blind — mrs. 
JULIET  KING  BiNDT,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Broadcasting  for  the  Blind — henry  m.  bindt,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

My  Hobby  of  Corresponding  with  Interesting  People — 
miss  DOROTHY  NEES,  Geistown,  Pa.,  as  interviewed  by  dr. 
CLAIRE  E.  OWENS,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

B.      VOCATIONAL  DIVISION  : 

Section  2 — Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  City-wide,  County  and  Local 
^Vor\  for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  V^or\shops  and  Industrial  Homes 
for  the  Blind,  Heads  of  Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  ISAemhers  of 
Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and  Industrial  Homes  for  the 
Blind. 

Planned  Recreation,  Including  Summer  Camp  Activi- 
ties— HAROLD  b.  deming.  Director  of  Music,  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Relation  of  Social  Security  Program  to  Employment  for 
THE  Blind — linden  McCullough,  Superintendent,  Ore- 
gon Blind  Trade  School,  Portland,  Ore. 

Symposium: 

a.  Fair  Labor  Standards  as  Applied  to  the  Blind. 

b.  Volunteer  Service. 

c.  The  Purpose  of  a  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Sectwn  3 — Placement  Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind: 

Placement  Service  for  the  Blind  in  California — h.  d. 
HICKER,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  13th  (Cont.) 

2:00     p.m.     to     5:00     p.m.— SECTIONAL     MEETINGS— Vocational 
Division  (Cont.) : 

Section  3   (Cont.)  : 

The  Canadian  Placement  Program — a.  v.  weir.  Business 
Manager,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Our  Stand  Program  has  Stopped  in  Its  Development,  and 
Why — JOSEPH  f.  clunk.  Supervisor,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu' 
cation,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Service  for  the 
BHnd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personnel  Problems  Encountered  in  Administrating  A 
Stand  Program,  and  the  Kind  of  Personnel  that 
Should  be  on  A  Placement  Staff  for  A  State-wide 
Service — j.  d.  smith.  Placement  Agent,  Oklahoma  Com' 
mission  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Symposium: 

a.     Vending  Machine  Concessions. 


8:00  p.m.— GENERAL  SESSION: 

The  Problem  of  the  Blind  Beggar — h.  r.  latimer,  Execw 
tive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

History  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind — c.  c. 
kleber.  Manager,  Nev^f  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Need  for  Standards  in  Work  for  the  Blind — dr. 
harry  best.  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Ken' 
tucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Professional  Objectives  in  Serving  the  Blind — Murray  b. 
ALLEN,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  14th 

9:00  a.m.  to  12  :00  m.— FINAL  BUSINESS  SESSION: 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  Executive  Director,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Territorial  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
AND  Work  with  the  Blind — mrs.  grace  c.  hamman. 
Territorial  Director,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society — ralph  w.  bayless. 
Pacific  District  Secretary,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Report  of  the  John  Milton  Society — dr.  l.  b.  chamber- 
lain. General  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee — colonel  l.  l. 
WATTS,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee — Alfred  allen,  Execu^ 
tive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  111.;  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee — mrs.  jeanne  e. 
chapman,  Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

'  Report  of   the  Resolutions   Committee — colonel   e.    a. 

BAKER,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
:    ,  the   Blind,   Toronto,   Ontario,   Canada;   Chairman   of  tlie 

Committee. 

Invitations  and  Selection  of  Next  Convention  Ciiy. 
New  or  Unfinished  Business. 
Installation  of  New  Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEF  G.  CAUFFMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
C/o  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Officers  (1938-1940) 

J.  s.  GANEY,  Talladega,  Ala.,  President 

ROBERT  w.  WOOLSTON,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Vice-President 

JOSEF  G.  CAUFFMAN,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Executive  Committee  (1938-1940)^ 

w.  G.  SCARBERRY,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman 
PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Overlea,  Md. 

ROBERT  D.  MORROVv',  TuCSOn,  AnZ,. 

w.  v/.  spellings,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

PRESIDENT  and  SECRETARY,  ex-officio 

This  Association  was  founded  in  1833;  no  meeting  was  held  thereafter  until 
1871,  then  in  1872  and  biennially  on  the  even  years  since  that  date,  usually  in 
June,  at  various  schools  on  invitation,  time  and  place  at  the  call  of  the  Execu' 
tive  Committee;  serves  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  Canada;  managed 
by  Executive  Committee  of  seven  members  elected  biennially;  is  maintained  by 
membership  fees  of  $5  per  annum  per  organization,  plus  a  pro  rata  assessment 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  The  membership  consists  of  five 
delegates  from  each  residential  school  for  the  blind,  three  from  each  public 
school  system  having  an  enrollment  of  25  or  more  blind  pupils,  one  delegate 
from  each  library  for  the  blind,  and  associate,  honorary,  and  corresponding 
members  as  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  shall  be  upon  the  pro 
rata  basis  arranged  for  in  the  By-Laws,  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
provide  for  the  sale  of  additional  copies  of  the  Proceedings  at  cost  to  members, 
and  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  and 
to  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in  their 
judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  consults  concerning  all  problems  relating  to  the  education 
of  the  blind;  fosters  and  promotes  all  movements  having  as  their  aim  the  im- 
provement  of  the  means  of  such  education.  It  has  been  happy  to  cooperate 
with  the  A.A.W.B.  through  the  Joint  Findings  and  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committees,  thus  better  coordinating  their  work. 


^One  vacancy  on  the  Committee  exists,  due  to  the  death  of  harold  w.  wright. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
C/o  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Officers  (19394941) 

COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  Toronto,  Canada,  President 

PETER  J.  SALMON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Vice-President 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  2nd  Vice-President 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Winnetka,  111.,  SecretaryGeneral 

F.  B.  lERARDi,  Boston,  Mass.,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in 
1896  to  The  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improve' 
ment  Association,  the  organi2;ation  took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  Ameri' 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is 
"to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and 
in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness,  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

All  persons  in  North  America  and  the  territorial  and  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is 
divided  into  two  main  divisions — Educational  and  Vocational.  These  divisions 
are  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sectional  groups  of  specific  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association,  and  for 
round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual  member- 
ship dues  of  $5  per  biennium.  Biennial  conventions  are  held  on  odd-numbered 
years,  usually  in  June  or  July.  Published  proceedings  of  conventions  are  dis- 
tributed free  to  members,  and  at  $3  per  copy  to  all  others. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  poHcies  and  opera- 
tions in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  sixteen  Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers 
and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  sections  of  the  Educational  and  Vc 
cational  Divisions. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Workers  Association,  such  as  the 
Legislative,  Joint  Findings,  and  Vocational  Guidance  Committees,  work  in 
joint  cooperation  with  corresponding  committees  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

BIBLE  HOUSE 
Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

During  the  year  1939,  the  American  Bible  Society  completed  104  years  of 
service  to  the  blind.  Having  begun  in  1835,  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
Bible  for  the  blind  in  the  Line  Letter  system,  it  now  supplies  the  Scriptures  in 
various  editions  of  Braille,  Moon,  New  York  point,  and  on  Talking  Book 
records. 

Nearly  2,000  Scripture  Talking  Book  records  were  distributed  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1938. 

The  Society  has  recently  completed  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  the 
''Gospels  of  John  and  Mark,"  ''The  Acts,''  and  the  "Psalms"  in  Portuguese 
Braille  for  the  blind  of  Bra2,il.  The  complete  Bible  in  Japanese  Braille  in  34 
volumes  has  been  made  available  through  the  Society's  Japan  Agency. 

During  the  year  1938,  there  were  distributed  in  the  United  States  5,455 
volumes;  and  through  the  Society's  Foreign  Agencies,  there  were  distributed  in 
foreign  lands  882  volumes,  making  a  total  of  6,337. 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  service  to  the  blind,  the  Society  has  distributed 
up  to  the  end  of  December,  1938,  a  grand  total  of  136,652  volumes  in  twenty 
seven  languages  and  systems.  All  of  these  volumes,  though  they  cost  from  $2 
to  $8  each,  have  been  supplied  to  the  sightless  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost,  and 
frequently  as  full  donations. 

Embossed  volumes  and  Talking  Book  records  alike  are  offered  to  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  at  a  uniform  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  plus  a  small 
amount  for  postage.  The  difference  between  the  tremendous  cost  price  and  the 
special  price  is  met  through  funds  contributed  by  friends  of  the  blind  to  the 
Society's  Blind  Fund. 

Distribution  in  this  country  is  made  from  the  Society's  headquarters,  Bible 
House,  Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  New  York.  Abroad  it  is  accomplished 
through  the  foreign  agencies  of  the  Society. 
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AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
117  West  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

CENTRAL  STATES  OFFICE 
37  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  American  Brotherhood  for  the  BHnd  was  founded  in  1919  to  help  meet 
the  need  of  the  bUnd  for  free  reading  matter  in  Braille.  The  work  of  the  or' 
gani2,ation,  which  is  nation-wide  in  scope,  has  since  been  enlarged  to  include 
many  other  forms  of  service  to  the  blind  men  and  women  of  our  country. 

The  American  Brotherhood's  activity  in  publishing  books  in  Braille,  and 
distributing  them  free  to  schools  and  libraries  serving  the  blind,  expanded  from 
1919  to  1932.  In  the  latter  year  the  organi2;ation  began  the  monthly  publica- 
tion  of  its  All  Story  Braille  Magazine,  an  all-fiction  periodical  for  the  adult 
blind.  During  the  past  year  nearly  18,000  copies  of  the  magazine  were  sent 
free  to  blind  persons.  At  present  this  Braille  periodical  is  being  sent  without 
charge  to  355  circulating  libraries  and  institutions  serving  the  blind  as  well  as 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  individual  readers  who  receive  the  magaziine  direct. 
More  than  2,000  copies  of  the  All  Story  Braille  Magazine  are  now  being 
printed  each  month,  supplying  several  thousand  Braille  readers  throughout  the 
country  with  the  best  current  fiction. 

The  American  Brotherhood  has  sought  to  fill  other  needs  of  the  blind  by 
rendering,  entirely  without  charge,  a  variety  of  needed  personal  services. 
These  include  counsel  and  information.  Braille  writing  equipment,  white 
canes,  and  many  other  services.  During  the  past  year  the  organi2,ation  supplied 
more  than  1,800  blind  persons  with  white  canes  alone,  provided  almost  600 
direct  personal  contacts  with  blind  individuals  through  its  field  workers,  etc. — 
rendering  7,370  units  of  service  in  all.  The  organi2;ation  also  gives  active  sup- 
port to  helpful  legislation  for  the  blind.  An  enlarged  program  of  personal 
services  is  contemplated,  so  that  many  needs  of  the  blind,  which  are  not  now 
being  met,  may  be_  cared  for  without  cost  to  them. 

All  of  the  American  Brotherhood's  services  are  given  free  to  the  blind  and 
are  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  organisation  is  non-profit  and 
non-sectarian,  its  sole  purpose  being  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  in 
needed  and  practical  ways,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  resources. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

15  West  16th  Street,   New  York,   New  York 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  nation-wide  in  scope.  It  is 
designed  to  promote  those  interests  of  the  bUnd  which  cannot  be  handled  ad' 
vantageously  by  local  agencies.   Among  its  activities  are : 

Research  in  such  fields  as:  education;  vocational  opportunities;  social  ad- 
justment; statistics;  legislation;  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the  Braille 
typewriter  and  the  Talking  Book. 

Consultation  Service — Agencies  for  the  blind  are  offered  comprehensive 
information  and  the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on  education,  vocations, 
legislation,  statistical  records,  etc. 

Field  Service — Assistance  is  rendered  to  state  and  community  agencies  in 
the  promotion  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  organi2;ation  of  new 
activities,  and  in  the  education  of  the  public. 

Library  Service — Students  of  work  for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities 
of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of  about  6,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  manu- 
scripts, relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare. 

Publications — Three  magazines  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind  are  published:  The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children 
ink-print  or  Braille),  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  (ink-print  or  Braille)  for  all 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  Talking  Boo\  Topics  (ink-print  or  records) .  Books 
and  pamphlets  of  professional  niterest  are  also  published. 

Service  to  Blind  Individuals — The  Foundation  offers  services  to  blind 
individuals,  including: 

Information  and  advice  on  all  matters  concerning  the  blind. 
Scholarships  to  promising  blind  students  for  their  vocational  preparation. 
Arrangements  for  the  one-fare  privilege  for  blind  persons  and  their  guides 

on  certain  railways,  steamship  lines,  and  bus  lines. 
Discount  on  radios  and  watches. 

Membership  in  the  Foundation — The  Foundation  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  annual  contributions  and  memberships.  Professional  membership  is 
open  to  any  person  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind, 
upon  payment  of  $2  or  more  per  annum.  A  professional  member  is  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  annual  meeting  of  members  at  which  Trustees  are  elected,  and  to 
receive  the  Outlool{  for  the  BUnd,  The  Teachers  Forum,  and  certain  other  pub- 
lications of  the  Foundation  as  issued. 

Bequests — Bequests,  large  or  small,  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Foundation  are  respectfully  solicited. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  bUnd  were  estabHshed  in  this  country  over  a  century 
ago,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and 
special  apparatus  for  instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house 
to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed,  and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest  national  institution 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind  in 
the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non'profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
education  of  the  6,628  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and 
classes  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose,  Congress  pro- 
vides an  annual  appropriation  of  $125,000  which  is  used  to  provide  free 
schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public  educational  institutions 
for  the  blind. 

For  the  over  30,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in 
Braille  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  sixteen  periodicals.  The 
Reader's  Digest,  reprinted  each  month  in  the  Braille  system,  has  been  acclaimed 
by  the  blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  Braille  literature. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints 
books  and  periodicals  for  organi2,ations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the 
blind.  Many  agencies  have  found  this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing 
the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps.  Braille  writing' 
frames,  arithmetic  slates,  peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  long' 
hand,  and  sentence  boards,  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  This  original 
material  has  profoundly  influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

With  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Talking  Book  by  the  blind,  the  Printing 
House  has  developed  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  which  manufactures 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  wax  recording  to 
the  pressing  of  the  discs.  This  new  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities 
to  enable  the  institution  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded 
literature. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  contemplated  which  includes, 
in  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Books  and  tangible  apparatus,  such  features 
as  a  Students  Library,  home  teaching  service,  information  bureau,  the  publica' 
tion  of  books  in  large  print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a  program  of  research 
into  the  specific  problems  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  litera' 
ture  and  appliances  for  the  blind  and  near'blind 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1929  to  acquire 
and  extend  the  activities  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  an  unincorporated 
philanthropic  institution  founded  in  1919.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
California  as  a  nation'wide,  non-profit  institution  devoted  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Its  service  now  includes  the  following  major  activities: 

1)  Social  Welfare — Work  with  local  blind  persons,  and  in  some  cases 
with  the  blind  in  other  localities,  having  to  do  with  personal  adjustment  prob- 
lems created  by  blindness,  including  the  donation  of  appliances  when  necessary. 

2)  Home  Teaching — Free  personal  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
raised  print  (Braille  and  Moon  type)  and  typewriting  to  local  blind  persons, 
and  the  publication  of  instruction  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  localities 
where  the  services  of  a  teacher  are  not  available. 

3)  Business  Guidance — Consultation  and  other  services  to  the  employ 
able  blind,  and  the  sponsorship  of  vocational  literature. 

4)  Library  Service  —Free  circulation  of  books  in  raised  print  and  Talk' 
ing  Book  records  to  the  blind  of  California  and  Arizona. 

5)  Literature — Sponsorship  of  books  and  maga2,ines  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type  on  a  non-profit  basis,  and  free  to  the  blind  unable  to  pay,  including 
the  distribution  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

6)  Research — The  development  of  appHances  for  the  blind;  consultation 
and  other  services  to  blind  individuals  and  organiz,ations. 

7)  Printing — Maintenance  of  a  press  well  equipped  to  print  books  and 
maga2;ines  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  for  organi2,ations  not  having  their  own 
presses. 

The  Institute  publishes  two  monthly  maga2;ines.  The  Braille  Mirror  and 
7S[eiu  Moon. 

It  also  publishes  a  maga2,ine  in  ink  print,  called  Light,  which  features  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  successful  blind,  their  needs  and  resourcefulness,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  matter  having  to  do  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  through  voluntary  contributions  from  the  public 
and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  member- 
ships at  $1,000. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ontario,  Canada 

When  the  register  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  was 
closed  on  March  31,  1939,  it  contained  the  names  of  11,052  blind  men,  women, 
and  children.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  lived  in  Newfoundland, 
which,  though  not  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  constitutes  a  division  of 
the  C.N.I.B. 

Outside  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  there  is  more  than  one  active  agen- 
cy,  practically  every  phase  of  work  for  the  blind,  with  the  exception  of 
academic  education,  is  concentrated  under  the  one  complete  organi2;ation. 

It  is  to  The  Canadian  National  Institute  that  bHnd  Canadians  look  for 
employment,  home  teaching,  library  service,  social  service,  and  administration 
of  concessions  such  as  railway  and  theatrical  privileges.  The  Institute  also  is 
undertaking  the  wide-spread  work  now  developing  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  Institute  is  divided  into  six  divisions, 
each  one  autonomous  in  almost  every  detail,  but  all  functioning  as  a  single 
unit  in  matters  of  national  pohcy  through  the  central  governing  body.  The 
National  Council. 

The  national  scope  of  the  Institute,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  its  offices  and 
representatives  in  every  large  center,  puts  it  in  a  favorable  position  to  develop 
progressive  work  for  the  blind  in  a  comprehensive  way.  Whenever  an  im- 
provement in  technique  in  some  industrial  process  is  found  effective  in  one 
section  of  the  country,  or  when  a  new  style  of  vending  stand  is  approved,  or 
when  some  new  method  for  the  management  or  control  of  factories  or  com- 
mercial activities  is  developed,  every  other  section  of  the  country  is  conversant 
with  what  is  being  done,  and  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in  one  Division 
are  made  immediately  available  to  all  others.  Inter-agency  jealousies  and 
irritating  competition  as  between  one  agency  and  another  simply  do  not  exist. 
There  is  no  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  between  the  merits  of  one  associa- 
tion and  another.  The  absence  of  duplication  of  effort  means  that  the  funds 
available  for  work  amongst  the  blind  are  not  consumed  by  overlapping  interests. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  cooperates  closely  with  other 
agencies  all  over  the  world,  and  any  information  which  the  Institute  can 
furnish  to  other  organizations  for  or  of  the  blind  is  available  to  any  responsible 
persons  who  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  headquarters  of  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LITERATURE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  Massachusetts,  publish  in  Braille  grade  1^  the  following  books  written 
by  Mary  Baker  Eddy: 

Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures — The  Christian 
Science  textbook,  used  with  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  Interpointed; 
in  black  fabrikoid  binding;  five  volumes;  si2,e  outside,  llxllf  inches;  weight, 
17  pounds,  4  ounces.  The  cost  to  produce  is  now  about  $25  per  set,  of  which 
the  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  bear  one-half,  making  the 
selling  price  $12.50. 

RuDiMENTAL-  DiviNE  SciENCE  and  No  And  Yes — One-side  printing;  in 
tan  cloth  board  binding;  63  pages;  si2;e  outside,  13x13 xl|  inches;  $2. 

Unity  of  Good — Interpointed;  heavy  paper  binding;  99  pages;  size  outside, 
11x11^x1^  inches;  $2. 

Retrospection  and  Introspection — Interpointed;  in  black  fabrikoid 
binding;  137  pages;  si2,e  outside,  11^-xllfxl^  inches;  $3.50. 

Church  Manual — Interpointed;  in  brown  fabrikoid  binding;  167  pages; 
size  outside,  llfxllfx25-  inches;  $2. 

Seven  Poems — Interpointed;  heavy  paper  binding;  si^e  outside,  llgxll^ 
inches;  75  cents. 

The  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  publish  the  following, 
also  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  Moon  type: 

Christian  Healing — Two-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  out- 
side, 13x11^  inches;  60  cents. 

Seven  Poems — One-side  printing;  heavy  paper  binding;  size  outside,  13x 
11^  inches;  $1.25. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  also  at  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  issues  the  following  publications  in  Braille  grade  l-^: 

Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  Lessons — Published  once  a  month, 
containing  lessons  for  the  month,  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  Science  and 
Health  Brailled  in  full.  One  year  (12  issues),  $2.50;  six  months,  $1.25;  three 
months,  65  cents;  single  copy,  25  cents. 

The  Herald  of  Christian  Science — Published  quarterly,  containing  ar- 
ticles, editorials,  and  testimonies  of  healing.  One  year,  $1 ;  six  months,  50  cents; 
single  copy,  25  cents. 

Perception — A  pamphlet  containing  articles  and  poems  reprinted  from 
The  Christian  Science  Journal  and  Sentinel;  interpointed;  $1. 

The  Bible  in  Braille  is  sold,  but  not  published,  by  the  Publishing  Society. 
Interpointed;  black  fabrikoid  binding;  21  volumes;  11x11^  inches;  $42,  no 
discount. 

The  Publishing  Society  also  publishes  the  pamphlet  Perception  in  Moon 
type  for  the  blind;  $1. 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

Clovernook  is  an  industrial  home  for  forty  blind  girls.  About  150  feet 
back  of  the  residences  is  a  shop  where  the  industries  are  carried  on.  There  are 
two  industries:  One  is  the  weaving  of  rag  rugs,  automobile  blankets,  knitting 
bags,  scarfs,  etc.  Hand  sewing  and  some  machine  work  are  also  done.  The 
other  industry  is  that  of  printing  Braille  books  and  maga2;ines.  The  blind  girls 
make  the  Braille  plates  on  stereotype  machines,  do  the  proofreading,  collating, 
sewing  of  the  books,  stitching  of  magazines  and  putting  them  in  the  envelopes 
for  mailing. 

The  building  houses  the  books  of  The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind,  numbering  about  22,000.  The  books  and  magazines  are  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type,  and  the  circulation  is  over  6,000  a  month. 

The  Clovernook  girls,  besides  working  3  5  hours  a  week,  have  much  time  for 
recreation.  They  attend  concerts  and  theaters,  have  picnics  in  the  near'by 
parks,  and  have  many  entertainments  in  the  Home. 


HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS 

549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Salesroom:     133   Newbury   Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  the  printing  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.  Its  endowment  was  established  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  the  printing  plant  has  been  in  operation  under 
that  name  since  1882.  Braille  printing  of  all  classes  of  books  is  carried  on,  with 
considerable  attention  given  to  reading  aids  for  adult  beginners. 

For  twenty  years  Braille  slates,  Braillewriters,  shorthand  Braillewriters, 
proof 'presses,  games,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind  have  been 
manufactured  in  its  own  shops,  where  careful  workmanship  turns  out  accu' 
rately  made  articles.  Suggestions  for  new  appliances  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  ones  are  welcomed. 

A  price  list  of  the  Braille  books  and  an  illustrated  price  list  of  the  appli- 
ances and  games  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  salesroom. 
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JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

1825  Harrison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Received  its  charter  as  a  non-profit  membership  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  April  22,  1931. 

Activities 

The  publication  of  The  Jewish  Braille  Review,  a  cultural  monthly  magazine 
distributed  free  to  the  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  bHnd  throughout  the  world. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Library,  a  growing  collection  of 
Braille  books  of  distinctive  Jewish  interest — free  alike  to  the  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  blind. 

Officers 

Honorary  President,  CONGRESSMAN  SOL  BLOOM;  President,  SAMUEL  R. 
WACHTELL;  Treasurer,  DR.  elias  l.  solomon;  Executive  Director  and  Editor, 

LEOPOLD  DUBOV. 


THE  JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY,  INC. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

The  John  Milton  Society,  incorporated  in  1928,  exists  to  provide  evangelical 
religious  literature  for  the  blind.  Non-sectarian,  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education  and  the  Councils  of  Home  Missions, 
each  of  which  nominates  nine  Directors. 

The  John  MUton  Magazine,  a  Braille  grade  1-^  monthly  of  60  pages  for 
adults,  is  in  its  seventh  year.  Published  in  two  parts,  the  main  section  carries  a 
few  regular  features,  such  as  a  poem  and  a  hymn  (words  and  music  in  Braille) , 
and  a  variety  of  choice  articles  culled  and  condensed  from  religious  and  other 
recognized  weeklies  and  monthlies.  The  other  section  of  28  pages  gives  the 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons  with  notes  by  outstanding  commentators. 
Lewis  Birge  Chamberlain  is  Editor.  It  goes  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  over  a  score  of  foreign  lands. 

The  magazine  Discovery,  in  Braille  1^  for  boys  and  girls,  is  in  its  second 
year.  Margaret  T.  Applegarth  is  Editor.  It  is  published  monthly  during 
the  school  year  from  September  to  May — nine  months.    Half  of  its  40  pages 
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are  given  to  choice  stories  and  articles,  half  to  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
youths.  It  is  very  popular,  going  chiefly  to  schools  for  the  blind,  but  also  to 
many  individuals. 

The  2,500  monthly  issues  of  these  magazines  reach  some  10,000  readers. 
They  are  free  to  the  blind;  but  donations  are  welcomed  from  readers  who  are 
able  to  give.   The  work  depends  on  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Society  has  published  a  book  of  57  standard  hymns — words  and  music 
in  Braille.  Two  editions,  totaling  700  copies — twenty  times  the  ordinary 
edition  of  Braille  books — were  sold  out  promptly.  Another  edition  is  being 
requested. 

Over  one  hundred  requests  have  been  received  from  Moon  readers  for  a 
magazine  in  that  system.  Requests  are  also  on  hand  for  various  books,  informa' 
tional,  biographical,  devotional.  Two  are  in  hand  for  early  publication — a 
small  volume  of  Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns,  and  a  book  of  Daily  Devotions 
for  a  Year. 


THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

Monsey,  New  York 

For  thirty  two  years  this  magazine  has  gone  free  each  month  to  every  blind 
person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in  many  other  countries  who 
could  read  New  York  point  or  Braille,  the  two  editions  in  which  it  was  printed. 
Recently  it  has  begun  the  publishing  of  a  magazine  in  Moon  type  also. 

The  funds  for  this  purpose,  about  $25,000  a  year,  were  supplied  by  the 
late  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  and  since  her  death  from  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  she  endowed  before  her  death. 

The  Company  also  carries  on  many  other  lines  of  work :  supplying  watches 
and  clocks  with  raised  dials,  at  special  prices;  typewriters  at  about  40  per  cent 
discount;  many  free  radios,  and  other  aids  to  the  blind. 

Its  hobby  now  is  some  sort  of  organization  of  volunteers  who  will  visit  the 
lonely  blind  in  their  homes.  It  hopes,  too,  to  see  a  radio  in  the  home  of  every 
bhnd  person. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent 
entirely  on  private  contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution :  'WeeXly 
J^ews,  a  current  events  magazine  for  the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  grade  2;  Our 
Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  bHnd  women,  printed  in  Braille  grade  1-|; 
The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers  and  social  work' 
ers,  printed  in  Braille  grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  in' 
corporated  under  its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  May  29, 
1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing,  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  reading  matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting 
the  blind  to  become  happier  and  better  informed  citizens.  The  organization 
employs  twenty-two  persons  on  its  project,  thirteen  of  whom  are  visually 
handicapped. 

Distribution  :  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to 
English-speaking  readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President,  Richard  e.  danielson,  Boston;  First  Vice-President, 
MRS.  homer  gage,  Worcester;  Second  Vice-President,  francis  b.  todd,  Bos- 
ton and  New  York;  Secretary,  Representative  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER,  Boston; 
Treasurer,  CHARLES  BOYDEN,  Boston;  Manager  and  Director,  FRANCIS  B. 
lERARDi,  50  Congress  Street,  Room  745,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 

Since  1893,  measures  pertaining  to  social  betterment  have  been  incorporat- 
ed in  the  program  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Prominent 
among  these  measures  have  been  such  as  pertain  to  the  education  and  welfare 
of  the  blind,  as  well  as  efforts  to  spread  knowledge  for  sight  conservation.  In 
promoting  this  division  of  its  program,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  cooperated  closely  with  accredited  national  organizations  designed  to  serve 
the  handicapped. 

Guides  of  work  are  prepared  and  distributed  among  such  local  Council 
groups  as  find  need  for  the  activity  in  their  respective  communities.  The  local 
groups  are  urged  to  survey  their  communities,  cooperate  with  existing  agencies, 
initiate  work  when  necessary,  and  promote  beneficial  legislation. 

A  number  of  local  groups  are  interested  in  Braille  transcription.  In  co' 
operation  with  the  Braille  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  members  of 
Council  make  large  numbers  of  books  available  for  the  blind. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  consists  of  200  units,  known  as 
Sections,  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mrs.  Maurice  L. 
Goldman  is  President. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Officers 

M.  C.  MIGEL,  President 

ROBERT   B.   IRWIN,   Executive  Vice-President 
PETER  J.  s.'^LMON,  Vice-President 
WILLIAM  ZIEGLER,  JR.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  a  non-profit  organi2,ation  incorporated  August  10,  1938,  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Its  prime  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to 
workshops  for  the  blind  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind -made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  by  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner' 
O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  purchase  brooms  and 
mops  and  other  suitable  products  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

The  second  purpose  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  in 
the  open  market  the  sale  of  blind-made  products.  The  sale  of  only  those  pro' 
ducts    measuring   up    to    certain    well-defined    standards    will    be    promoted. 
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National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  as  its  program  progresses,  expects  to  aid  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  many  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  acting  as  an  advisory  committee.  All  major  de' 
cisions  as  to  policy  are  discussed  with  this  workshop  committee.  For  the  pur' 
pose  of  expediting  the  work  of  National  Industries,  an  Executive  Committee  of 
seven  representatives  of  workshops  has  been  formed. 

In  the  brief  time  National  Industries  has  been  operating,  ample  evidence  of 
the  willingness  of  the  workshops  to  cooperate  has  been  shown.  The  Govern' 
ment  market  has  proved  an  asset,  not  only  in  furnishing  additional  employment, 
but  also,  because  of  the  rigid  specifications  under  which  the  Government  makes 
its  purchases,  it  has  acted  as  a  means  of  helping  to  standardize  the  products 
made  by  the  blind  as  well  as  the  procedures  in  the  workshops. 

Future  developments  of  National  Industries  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
continuing  cooperation  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  an  incorporated 
lay  organization  engaged  in  a  program  of  eliminating  preventable  loss  of  sight. 
Its  objects  are: 

1 .  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study  and  investigation,  any  causes, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or  impaired 
vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such 
causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  program  is  carried  out  through  field  work,  the  press,  publi- 
cations, correspondence,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews,  and  other  media 
of  public  education.  It  endeavors  to  coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  other 
organizations,  and  to  cooperate  in  any  phase  of  saving  sight.  Literature,  ex' 
hibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts,  and  assistance  in  sight'saving  projects,  are 
available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals:  Sight-Saving  Re- 
view,  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange,  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes,  four  times  a  year;  Medical  Social  Eye 
Workers  Bulletin,  published  occasionally;  7s(eu.'5  Letter  on  Sight  Conservation, 
published  occasionally;  and  Annual  Report. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. 

Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Plant 

The  Lighthouse,  1 1 1  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Offices,  Information  Bureau,  Handicraft  Departments,  Social  Center,  Little 
Theatre,  Retail  Craft  Shop,  Day  Nursery,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alley. 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  114  East  60th  Street. 

The  Bourne  Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  338  East  35th  Street. 

The  Residential  Clubhouse  for  Blind  Men,  605  First  Avenue. 

The  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  114  East  60th  Street. 

Vacations 

River  Lighthouse  for  Blind  Men  and  Women  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Camp  Lighthouse  for  Blind  Children  at  Waretown,  N.  J. 

Objects 
To  prevent  unnecessary  blindness. 
To  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
To  succor  and  relieve  the  ill,  needy,  and  aged  blind. 
To  give  to  the  blind,  work,  recreation,  and  vacations. 

Services 

Industrial  training  and  employment  in  shops  for  men  and  women;  outside 
placement  and  newsstands. 

Home  teaching  and  friendly  visiting.  Music  School  gives  instruction  in 
musical  notation,  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ,  ensemble,  and  theory.  Individual 
and  class  instruction  at  the  Lighthouse  in  raised  types,  typewriting,  school 
work,  shorthand,  handwork,  etc. 

Financial  relief  and  loans,  legal  advice,  guiding  service,  clothing  bureau, 
ticket  bureau,  health  and  hospital  service.  Braille  Library,  loans  and  gifts  to  the 
blind  of  Braillewriters,  typewriters  and  appliances.  Braille  books,  pianos, 
violins,  radio  sets,  wheel  chairs. 

Recreation  includes:  dancing,  elocution,  dramatics,  gymnasium,  swimming 
classes,  bowling,  games,  orchestra,  men's  clubs,  women's  clubs,  entertainments, 
movies,  theatres,  summer  vacations  for  boys  and  girls  at  Camp  Lighthouse  on 
the  Jersey  Coast,  and  vacations  for  adults  at  Riverlight,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

The  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  includes  eye  care,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  and 
dental  clinics. 

Lighthouse  Braille  Press  publishes  two  embossed  type  maga2;ines,  the 
Lighthouse  Gleams,  sent  free  to  blind  adults  in  Greater  New  York,  and 
Searchlight  Magazine,  sent  free  to  blind  children  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad  (Revised  grade  1-^).  The  Association  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  blind  children  for  free  maiUng  list. 
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RESEARCH  COUNCIL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

116  East  60th  Street,  New  York,  New  York^ 

Board 

CONRAD  BERENS,  M.  D.,  President 

H.  A.  REED,  Vice'President 

R.  s.  WOODWORTH,  PH.D.,  Treasurer 

RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  Assistant  Treasurer 

HERBERT  HOOVER  GEORGE  F.  MEYER 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN  H.   B.  WILCOX,   M.D. 

HELEN  KELLER 

HARRIET  FJELD,  PH.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Board 

KATHRYN  E.  MAXFIELD,  PH.D..  Director 

This  organization,  which  was  called  originally  ''The  Blind  Children's  Re- 
search Committee,"  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on 
research  work  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  blind  and  low-visioned  children; 
and  of  conducting  a  consultation  service  on  psychological  and  educational 
matters  for  the  assistance  of  parents,  educators,  social  workers,  and  doctors. 
Promotion  of  the  welfare  of  visually  handicapped  children  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  is  the  aim  of  the  organization.  First  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  completion  of  the  research  studies  which  were  under  way  at  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  when  that  institu- 
tion closed. 


^Mailin.a;  address. 

ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania 

This  school,  in  the  ancient  village  of  King  of  Prussia,  is  for  the  blind  child 
with  an  added  handicap.  The  crippled  blind  child,  the  epileptic,  the  child  with 
cardiac  or  nervous  trouble,  the  untrained  or  wrongly  trained  child — all  who 
are  misfits  in  our  regular  schools  for  blind — receive  training  here  for  social 
fitness.  The  school,  situated  in  the  beautiful  country  adjacent  to  Valley  Forge, 
is  half  way  between  Wayne  and  Norristown,  a  half-hour's  ride  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

During  twenty  years  teaching  in  the  Overbrook  School,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer 
Greaves  realized  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  doubly  handicapped  child  to  be 
educated  in  our  regular  schools,  and  opened  her  home  to  them.  This  normal 
home  life  provides  the  environment  essential  to  normal  development.  The  home 
centers  around  the  child,  social  contacts  are  provided,  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  fostered  by  household  tasks.  Health  is  the  first  objective.  Special 
diets  are  provided.    Large  lawns  and  a  swimming  pool  are  used  by  the  pupils. 

Of  necessity,  much  of  the  instruction  is  individual.  Regular  school  branches, 
including  typewriting,  are  taught.  Piano  and  singing,  guitar  or  mandoHn,  are 
parts  of  the  regular  training.  Frequent  concerts  are  given  by  the  older  pupils, 
followed  by  demonstrations  of  typewriting,  the  various  handicrafts,  and  read- 
ing and  writing  Braille. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Whippany  Road,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

MRS.  HARRISON  EUSTis,  President 

w.  H.  EBELING,  Executive  Vice-President 

JAMES  H.  PERKINS,  Treasurer 

Division  for  Training  and  Research 
ELLIOTT  s.  HUMPHREY,  Vice-President 

Division  for  the  Blind 

MORRIS  S.  FRANK,  Vice-President 

MRS.  MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL,  Executive  Secretary 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  philanthropic  organization  devoted  to  the  rehabiHtation- 
of  selected  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  a  dog  guide. 

The  dogs  liberate  such  blind  people  and  permit  a  freedom  of  motion  almost 
equal  to  that  of  any  seeing  person,  and  quite  equal  in  safety. 

Founded  in  1929,  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of  Philadelphia  and  Morris  S. 
Frank,  himself  blind,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1932  reincorporated  un- 
der the  welfare  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye,  with  head- 
quarters in  Morristown,  Neu/  Jersey,  is  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  branches 
and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  existing  agencies,  but  cooperates  closely 
with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  educating  and  improving  the  status  of 
the  blind.  The  dog  guide,  being  economical  and  sure,  as  well  as  providing  a 
sense  of  independence,  solves  many  problems  of  placement  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions which  otherwise  might  not  be  mastered. 

The  work  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  form  of  annual 
memberships.   Anyone  interested  in  the  blind  is  eHgible  to  membership. 
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